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KEMINGTON 


The  REMINGTON  SsEYVING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of good  qualities,  namely :  Light  r aiming— smooth 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  pekfect  book  stitch. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  Double-Barrelled  Breech-Goading  Shot- 
Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Koad  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  eto. 


Good  Agents  Wanted.— Send  for  Circulars. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 

woodwards  ,  ^  d.™ 

architect,  f  Dollars,  post-paid." 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL)  Six  Dollars, 
STAIR  BUILDER.  )  post-paid. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER 


:} 


post-paid. 


PROGRESSIVE  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  G.  B.  CROFF,  Architect, 

Author  of  “  Model  Suburban  Architecture ,”  and  “  Original 
Designs  for  Front- Entrance  Doors." 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles, costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings ;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c. 

EXTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Verandas,  Bay  Windows,  Porches,  Balconies,  main,  deck, 
and  belting  Cornices  for  wood,  iron  and  stone  ;  Gable  finish, 
Balconies,  Angle  finish  for  body  of  buildings  and  roofs ; 
Step  Buttresses,  Canopies,  Trusses;  Window  and  Door 
Frames  and  Hoods,  Dormer  Windows,  double  and  single, 
stone  and  iron  Chimney  Caps,  Fences  and  Gates,  Scrolls, 
Urns,  Ornamental  Lattice  Grating,  &c. 

INTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Wainscoting,  Newels,  Balusters,  and  Kails,  Mantels,  regu¬ 
lar  and  irregular  plain  and  ornamental  finish  ;  Book  Cases ; 
Fancy  CaBes  for  stores,  Counters  and  shelving  for  drug  and 
dry  goods  stores. 

Interior  Bank  Finish,  Library  Finish,  Cornices  for  Lam¬ 
brequins  ;  Street  Doors,  double  and  single,  in  rare  variety ; 
Reading  Desks  for  churches ;  elaborate  and  beautiful  studies 
for  engraving,  to  be  laid  in  black  and  gilt,  for  the  decoration 
of  rich  hard  wood  work ;  Plaster  Cornices  and  Ceilings,  each 
and  every  feature  thoroughly  illustrated,  given  to  an  intel¬ 
ligible  scale. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $10.00 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Duo  ad  way,  New  York. 


Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 

A  TRQCHAR  FOR  CATTLE-MEN. 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro- 
char  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 

1||i|  page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1873 
|j  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
I  in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar- 

1  tides  have  brought  out  a  large  demand'  for 

II  Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
1  kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 

These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


_  ^VSVAACC/O^ 

Insurance  Company, 

HARTFORD,  comr. 

EVERY  FARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 


SHOULD  HAYS  A 


Life  or  Accident  Policy. 

Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

ASPARAGUS. 

How  to  raise  it  and  sell  it,  in  Root’s  Garden  Manual.  See 
adv.  page  30. 


I  have  invented  a  better 
self-feeding  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cuttep  (on  a  new 
principle)  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen  before,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  simple, 
FIVE  TIMES  more 
durable,  and  will  cut 
by  hand  or  horse-nower. 
faster,  and  a  great  deal 

faster,  than  any  other. 

lie  $11,  $12  or  $13  sizes 
easily  cut  by  hand-power 
size  cuts  by  power  180 
lour. 

_. _  ____  _ ,  cheapest,  and  easiest 

worked  Turnip,  Pumpkin,  Potato  and  Carrot  Cutter.  The 
$13  size,  turned  by  a  boy,  easily  cuts  a  bushel  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  You  are  not  required  to  pay  for  any  of  my 
cutters  until  tried  on  your  farm  and  found  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  all  I  claim  for  them  is  true.  I  make 
allowance  for  freight.  Circulars  free.  See  November 
number  American  Agriculturist. 

WARREN  GALE, 

Cliicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Readily  attached 
to  any  Stove. 
^Introduced  8  Years. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Manu- 
"acturine  Co., 
12  Orange  St„ 
_  J1W  HAVEN,  Conn. 
See  December  number,  1874,  page  463. 


OVe  sHEL 


ARMOUR 

FAMILY 


Knits  Complete  Stockings, 
either  single  or  double. 
Double  Striped  Mittens. 
Larger  and  better  variety  of 
work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  made. 

SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL, 
CHEAP. 

Price  $30.— every  machine 
warranted. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

ARMOUR  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO,,  Watertown,  N.Y, 

MITCHELL’S 

NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Two  Series,  $‘0  and  $20. 

7  Maps  in  a  set.  A  Key,  gratis,  with,  each  set. 
LATEST,  BEST,  CHEAPEST. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
Edward  Eggleston, 
Dr.  I,  I.  Hayes, 
Rebecca  II.  Davis, 
Abby  Norton  Diaz. 


IJIHB  COMPANION  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family 
—looked  for  eagerly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with 
interest  by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it 
amuses;  to  be  judicious,  practical,  sensible,  and  to  have 
really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors 
some  of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among 
these  are : 

Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Rev.  W.  M.  Baker, 
Louise  C.  Moulton, 

C.  A.  Stephens, 

Harriet  P.  Spofford, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Geo.  M.  Towle. 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young,  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  character.  It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories  of  Home  and 
Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Cur-  Tales,  Poetry, 
rent  Topics,  Selections  for  Decla- 

Historical  Articles,  mation, 

Biograph’l  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 
Religious  Articles,  Facts  and  Incidents. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.75.  This  includes  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Postage,  by  the  publishers.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Please  mention  what  paper  you  saw  this  in. 

PERRY,  MASOHS  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


OBTAINED. 

G.  M.  Plympton, 

American  Agriculturist  Building,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


SEE 


Cut  of  “  HOME  CORN  SHELLER,’ 

on  page  81.  Manufactured  by 

LIVINGSTON  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PALACE  ORGAN 

THE  BEST  IN  the  WORLD.  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES  k  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 
LQRINGr  &  BLAKE  ORGAN  CO., 

WORCESTER,  MASS .  AND 

TOLEDO-  OHIO- 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


The  ARTIPTICON  is  the  most  powerful  Lantern  with 
Coal  Oil  Light.  Exhibitions  pat  weld  on  smaul  Invest¬ 
ments.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

WILLIAM  Y.  M’ALLISTER,  728  Chestnut  St.,  Philad’a. 

LONGFELLOW. 

A  super!)  life-size  portrait  of  the  poet 
LONGFELLOW  will  he  sent  with  the 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  1876  to 
any  person  remitting  $5.00  direct  to  the 
Publishers. 

N.  B. — The  list  of  attractions  for 
1876  is  a  brilliant  one,  including  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Mrs. 
Kemble,  Marh  Twain,  Warner  Aldrich, 
and  other  favorite  writers.  Mr.  Howells 
will  contribute  a  new  American  Novel, 
and  General  0.  0.  Howard  will  write  of 
Famous  Battles  of  the  late  civil  war. 
Address  H.  0.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Farm.  Garden,  and  Household, 


“Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Hoble  Employment  of  Man.”—' Washington. 


VOLUME  TH1BTT-F1VE-— FOB  THE  YEAR  1816, 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

WASHINGTON  25,  D&>  y^\  hSu/v^ 
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The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  w/tere  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Cattle ,  Insects , 
Manures ,  Trees,  Weeds,  etc.,  will 
be  found  indexed,  under  these 
general  heads. 

Accounts,  Advantage  of  Keeping, 


75. 

Acknowledgement . 166 

Advertisements,  Bead  the.. ..274-405 
-445. 

Advice  to  a  Lawyer . 155 

A  Few  Words  to  Husbands . 143 


Agricultural  Congress,  National, 327 
-407  —  Engineer,  S26 — Experiment 
Station  in  Germany,  *  84— Hall  at 
the  Centennial,  *  161  —  Improve¬ 
ment  Loan,  251. 

Agriculture  and  Horticult  ure  at  the 
Centennial,  234— at  the  Centennial, 
283— Southern,  14. 

“  Always  Handy  . . 40G 

Amenities  of  the  Farmer’s  Club. 126 

A  merican  Agriculturist  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  6. 

American  Institute,  City  of  New 
York,  233. 

Among  the  Farmers— No.  1, 54 ;  No. 
2,  94  ;  No.  3, 134 ;  No.  4,  174  ;  No.  5, 
214;  No.  6,  251;  No.  7,293;  No.  8, 
331;  No.  9.374;  No,  10,  414 ;  No.  11, 


454, 

Animals,  Broken  Legs  in . 477 

Annattoine . 288 

‘■Answer  in  Your  Next  Paper’\.46 

Ants  in  the  House . 221 

Ants,  Red . 354 

Apple,  a  Fear-like,  *  422— Changing 
the  BearingYear  of, 203 -Orchard, 


Piant,  103— Eoxbury  Russet,  261. 
Apples,  Dr.  Hogg’s  Classification, 
223— Feeding,  474— Keeping,  19  — 
without  Blossoms,  252. 


Arrow  Root  Diet . 143 

Artificial  Mother . 365 

Ash  Bin,  A  Safe . *  344 


Ashes,  168  —  Use  for  Wood,  193- 
Value  of  Coal,  231— Wood,  418. 
Asparagus,  Bunches  and  Bunching, 
*  172. 

Asparagus,  Bunching . *..  62 

“  At  as  Great  a  Length  as  Possible,” 
85. 

Awl  for  Mending  Harness _ *..  99 


Baby  Jumpers  and  Crooked  Legs, 


424. 

Baby’s  Journey . 261 

Baby  Swing . 143 

Bacon,  Breakfast . 394 


Bag-Holder  and  Truck  Combined, 
*97. 

Banana  and  Sweet  Potato,  Compo¬ 
sition  of,  394. 

Bananas,  Dried . 448-175 

Barefoot  and  Shod . 179 

Barley,  Why  not  Grow  More  ?  .  ..394 
Barn,  An  Octagonal,  *  258— An  Ohio, 
*  57— Stalls  for  an  Octagonal,  *  297. 
Barn  Doors,  Hanging  for  Sliding, 


*218. 

Barometer,  Signal  Service . 366 

Barrels,  Coal-oil . 327 

Barrel-Header,  A  New  Patented, *97 
Bars, Double  or  Combination.*.  .457 

Bean,  English  Horse . 274 

Bean,  Navy . 161 

Beans  for  Sheep . 435 

Beans,  Soup . 435 

Bed-Bugs . 143 


Bee  Notes  —  Jan.,  *8  ;  Feb.,  47; 
March.  91 :  April,  *  128 ;  May,  *  170 ; 
June,  *203;  July,  251;  Aug.,  289; 
Sept.,  330 ;  Oct.,  *  370 ;  Nov.,  *  408 ; 
Dec.,  475. 

Beet  Sugar  in  California . 155 

Berries,  Packing  and  Shipping  to 
Market,  219. 

Bin  for  Oats,  A  Convenient  .*..137 
Birds,  Myrtle  Robin  of  Oregon,  *253 
Snow  Bunting,  *  253  —  Sparrows, 
English,  449. 

Bit,  How  to  Make  a  Perforated, 
*419. 

Blackberries  in  Indiana  in  1875.. 103 
Blacksmith  Shop  Refuse,  Value  of, 
246. 


Blasting  by  Dynamite . . . 433 

Blight  and  Electricity . 285 

Board  at  the  Centennial . 326 

Boats,  Building  Ribless . *..100 

Bog  Hay  as  Food  for  Stock . 114 

Boiler  for  Summer  Use . 224 

Boiler,  One  Way  to  Mend . 264 

Bone-Fertilizers,  Manufacturing. 35 

Bones,  Grinding . 33-246 

Bones,  The  Cheapest  Method  of  Re¬ 
ducing,  113-449. 

Book,  American  Jersey  Herd,  405— 
Ayrshire  Herd,  354-448— for  Fruit 
Grower’s,  Hand,  206  —  for  Rifle¬ 
men,  286— on  Irrigation,  New,  405 
—Notices,  443 - on  Poultry,  Si¬ 

on  Spiders,  73— on  Veterinary  Ob¬ 
stetrics,  44S— Potato  Pests,  446. 
Books,  American  Dairying,  366  — 
American  Kennel,  206  —  An  Egg 
Farm,  127— Animal  Parasites  and 
Messmates,  206  —  Berkshire  Rec¬ 
ord,  American,  275-394— Berkshire 
Swine  Record,  286— Botany  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  286  —  Broom-Corn  and 
Brooms,  205  —  Broom-Corn  Cul¬ 
ture,  127— Camp  Life  in  Florida,  5 
—Children’s  Picture,  451  — Direc¬ 
tory,  Trow’s  New  York,  245— Far¬ 
mer's  Veterinary  Adviser,  3:17  — 
Floral  Decoration  for  Dwelling 
Houses,  315— for  a  Stock  Farmer, 
448— Geological  Report  of  N.J.,  127 
—Insects,  Prof.  Glover’s  Illustra¬ 
tions  of,  474— Long-horn  Herd,  235 
—Maine  Jersey  Herd,  275— Manual 
of  the  Apiary,  206— New  Architec¬ 
tural,  206— New  Small  Fruit  Man¬ 
ual,  126— Oaks  of  the  United  States, 
287  — on  Carpentry,  155— on  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Horse,  395— on  Farm 
Crops,  326— Orchid  Culture,  206- 
Poetry,  Centennial  Editions  of, 
286— Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  46 
— Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator, 
326— Short  History  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ence,  288— Soiling  of,  246  —  The 
Shepherd’s  Manual,  126— Thomas' 
Fruit  Culturist,  286  — Veterinary 
Obstetrics.  313. 

Botany,  etc.,  at  Harvard . 195 

Boys’  and  Gip.ls’  Columns. 

A  An  Afternoon’s  Mischief,  *  1-18 
—  Aquarium,  227  —  Aquarium, 
About  an,  *  145  —  Aunt  Sue  s 
Chats,*  27  -  *  67  -  *  106  -  *146-*187  - 
*226  -  *  267  -  *  307  -  347  -  *  426  -  *467. 
Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box,  27-67-107 
-147-187-226-266-306  -  346  -  3S6  -  426- 
B  466  — Baby  Jumper,*  426— Ball 
for  Baby,  *  307  —  Balloons  and 
Fire-Crackers,  227  —  Bees,  Car¬ 
penter,  *  386  —  Bird  as  Red  as 
Fire,  *  148— Boat,  How  to  Make 
a,  *  267— Boy  and  Girl,  To  Every, 

C  265— Card  Case,  *  226— Carl  in  the 
Country,  *  228— Centennial  Mat¬ 
ters,  *  267  —  Children’s  Play- 
House,  *  345— Clam-Bake,  Great, 
107— Crucibles  or  Melting  Pots, 

D  427— Doctor  to  the  Youngsters, 
165  —  Doctor’s  Correspondence, 

*  315 -*385-427— Doctor’s  Talks, 
27-6(>-*106-145-*  186-227  -  *  267-307- 
347  -  *  388  -  *  467  —  Dog  Dying  of 
Grief  346  —  Dog-Stories,  Prize, 
227— Dog-Story  Prizes,  185— Dog, 
Willie's,  227— Doll  Show,  A,  66— 

F  Fishing  in  Winter,  *  25— Fourth 
of  July,  227— Fox,  Goat,  and  Car¬ 
rots,  387— Frog,  Story  of  a,  266- 
Fun  for  a  Holiday  Party,  *  465— 

G  Goose-Quills,  What  is  Done 
with?  *  186  —  Grace  Darling,  227 
H  — nair-Piu  Box,  *  226— Hair  Re¬ 
ceiver,  *  226— Hats,  How  Felt  are 
Made,  *  147— History,  A  Remark¬ 
able,  *  386  —  How  Did  It  Get 
There?  *  266  —  How  Kitty  Went 
Blackberrying,  305  —  Iron  and 
Steel,  307-347  —  Iron  and  Steel, 
About,  *  388  —  Insects,  Bag  or 
Basket  Worm,  *  385  — Insects, 
Howto  Send, 385— Jewel, Beau¬ 
tiful,  *  386— John  Gilpin’9  Ride 
K  Illustrated,  305-Kite  Tail,  *  187 
L  —Let  us  all  Celebrate,  148  — 

M  Maccaroni Eaters,  *308— Making 
Friends  with  the  Birds,  *  467- 
Map  ,  To  Mount  a,  103-May-Day, 

*  188— Medlar,  What  is  a,  *  427- 
Milkman  in  Malta,  *  423—“  Mon-  i 


N  ster,”  Fresh- Water,  *  225-Nails, 
O  Something  About,  *  107— Oxen, 
P  Twelve  White,  *  225  —  Pigeons 
and  Pigeon-Houses,  *  425  —  Pin¬ 
cushion,  *  226  —  Pincushion  and 
Braid,  *  347  — Plants  and  Seeds 
that  Move,  *  467  —  Poor  Puss,  * 
28— Puzzle,  Decapitation,  *  228- 
Puzzle  Pictures,  Old  and  New,  * 
R  185  —  Rag-Mats,  *  108  —  Raising 
Plants,  *  186— Rebus,  Geograph¬ 
ical,  *  26— Robbie’s  Dream,  187— 
S  School,  Playing,  *  65  —  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,  106  — 
Shaving-Case,  *  226  —  Snaring 
Rabbits  or  Hares,  *  66  —  Spat¬ 
ter  Work,  *  67  —  Spiders 
and  their  Webs,  427  —  Squir¬ 
rels,  Catching,  227  — Story  of 
“General,”  26  — Stones  Grow, 
T  Do  ?  427  —  The  Duckling's 
First  Experience,  *  348  —  The 
Spring  Under  the  Willow,  387- 
Thrashing  out  Grain,  *  468— Tidy, 
Making,  a  *  146— Toilet  Set,  226 
—Trees,  Those  Centennial,  426- 
Trouble  in  a  Bird’s  Nest,  *  106- 
U  Useful  and  Useless  Dogs,  *  68— 
W  Washington,  Relics  of,  *  427- 
Watermelons  and  Bull-Frogs, 
427— What  a  Little  Girl  Did.  427 
—What  Little  May  Thought,  *  108 
— What  Katy  Did,  346. 

Braces,  Rice’s  Spring . 365 

Brake,  New  Wagon . *..291 

Brewer’s  Grains  and  Malt  Sprouts, 
114. 

Bridge,  Rustic  or  Temporary  Road, 
*419. 

Broom-Corn,  How  to  Pack  and 
Market,  367. 

Broom-Corn  Planter . 235 

Broom  Makers.  Wages  of . 395 

Broom  Sedge  and  Sprout  Land,  To 
Treat,  74. 

Brush,  Cutting . 374 

Buckwheat  Crop . 245 

Bulbs,  Hyacinths  in  Moss,  422- 
Lilies,  Fine,  286 — Lilies  from  Seed, 
383— Nemastyle.  Twin-flowered,  * 
261— The  Way  of,  86. 

Bulletins  of  Bussey  Institute.... 365 

Bureau,  Extending . *..225 

Bushels,  Weight  of  Various . 394 

Business  Habits .  14 

Business  Pluck . 288 

Butter,  Analysis  of,  370  —  Float¬ 
ing  on  Milk,  419  —  now  to  Make 
Good,  74  —  Makers,  Revival 
Among,  369— Making  from  Milk, 
113  —  Making,  394  —  Packages  and 
Molds,  *  176— Preparation  for  Col¬ 
oring,  474  —  Producing  Capacity 
of  Jersey  Cows,  290— Why  a  Cow 
Makes  but  Little,  273— Worker, 
*96. 

Butternuts . 448 


Candles,  How  Made . .*..424 

Candles,  Making . 113 

Caps  for  Corn-Crib  Posts . *.  .338 

Cardoon . *.  102 

Carriage  Spring,  New  Double,  *  45G 

Cart,  Dump . . . *..457 

Carts,  Water . *  415 

Catalogue  of  Agricultural  and  Other 
Tools,  206. 

Catalogues  Received,  74-115-154.194 
-234-275-434. 

Cattle  and  Beef  Trade,  Foreign,  419 
—and  Horses  Feeding  Together, 
83— at  the  Centennial,  410— Bloody 
Milk  in,  235— Bull,  Harness  for  a, 
34— Bulls,  Management  of,  *  56— 
Bulls,  Ringing  and  Handling,  *  216 
—Bullocks,  Weight  of  Yearling, 
285  —  Calves,  Black-Leg  in,  8G  — 
Feeding  Grain  to,  315  —  Feeding 
Without  Milk,  274— in  a  Hog  Pas¬ 
ture,  395— Club,  Jersey,  210-290— 
Corral,  Victoria,  Kan.,  *60— Cow, 
Indigestion  in  a, 75— Inflammation 
in  Udder,  434—“  Maggie  Mitchell,” 
Jersey,  *  IS  —  To  Cure  a  Sucking, 
194-355  —  Value  of  One, S5— Eyes, 

'  “Hooks”  In  a,  194— Cows,  Amount 
of  Land  for,  90— Bit  for  Self-Suck¬ 


ing,  *  259  -  Cheap  Feed  for, 
449  —  Family,  195  —  for  a 
Cheese  Dairy,  73— Milk-Fever  in, 
367-433— Steaming  Feed  for,  35- 
Diseases  of,  353— Disease  of  the 
Mouth,  285— Durham  and  Short¬ 
horn,  275-Enzootic  Ophthalmia, 
434— Fastenings  for  *  137— Feedfor 
Young  Jersey,  411— Feed-Trough 
and  Halter  for,  *  378— Foods,  166— 
for  Beef,  Exportation  of,  11— for 
Butter,  Jersey,  250  — Foul  in  the 
Feet,  893— Grade  and  Thorough¬ 
bred,  250— Heifer  Failing  to  Breed, 
82— Heifers,  Milk  from  Virgin,  314 
—Heifers,  Spaying,  73— How  Often 
to  Feed,  194— Importation  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  17— in  Iowa,  Jersey,  195— in 
the  South,  Acclimating,  433— Jer¬ 
sey  and  Alderney,  233— Jersey,  12- 
50  —  Jerseys  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial,  Prize,  *  449  —  Jerseys 
for  Farmers,  Thoroughbred 
and  Grade,  207  —  Killed  by 
Rifle  Bullets,  99  —  Ox  Gad-fly 
on,  235— Ox,  Tumor  on  Jaw  of  an, 
367— Preparation  for  Soiling,  377- 
Purchase  of  Ayrshire,  113  —  Red 
Water  in,  394  — “Round  Up”  in 
Colorado,  *  311  —  Short -horn 
Speculation,  *  333  —  Short-horns, 
Booth,  *  53  —  Short-horns,  History 
of  the  Booth,  87— Swiss,  315— Teat, 
To  Treat  an  Obstructed,  *  275- 
Throwing  Fences,  To  Prevent,  * 
418— Tick,  Texas,  31— To  Prevent 
Cows  Sucking  Themselves,  *  137- 
Transportation  by  Sea,  *  177  — 
Tumors  on  the  Jaws  of,  273. 

Cellar,  Frost-Proof,  A  Cool . 138 

Cellar  with  a  Well,  A  Cool.  ...*.  .379 

Cellars,  Dry . *..296 

Cellars,  Something  About . 343 

Cement,  Rosendale . 474 

Centennial,  At  the,  *  220  —  Com¬ 
mendation,  475  — Don’t  Fail  to 
Celebrate  the,  165  —  Exposition, 
328— New  Jersey  at  the,  235— Once 
More,  365— Report  of  Judges,  449 
The,  407— Visit  to,  331. 

Chairs  at  the  Centennial,  boiling, 
245. 

Chairs,  Home-Made  Easy...  .*. .  464 

Charcoal  “Braize  ”  for  Manure.. 153 
Cheaper  Production  is  Higher 
Prices,  98. 

Cheap  Production . 299 

Cheese-Making . 362 

Cherries,  New  Hardy . 342 

Chickens  Fit  to  Eat . 423 

Children,  Diverting  Naughty _ 223 

Churns,  Thermometer . 499 ' 

Cistern,  How  Many  Bricks  for  a.  S3 

Clock,  Two  Dollar . 127 

Closet,  Flour  and  Bread. . *.  .184 

Clothes-Dryer  for  Mantle-Shelf, *424 
Clothing,  How  Much  is  Necessary, 
423. 

Clover,  Second  Cutting  for  Horses, 
433  — Seed,  Gathering,  S54  —  Seed, 
Soaking,  86— Tedder  for,  273. 

‘Coal,  Bin  for . *.  .104 

Coal  Mines,  Among  the . 74 

Coat  Collars,  Cleaning . 235 

Commerce,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of. 
87. 

Commission  Dealers,  Produce... 242 
Compost  Heap,  To  Make  a  Small.474 

Compost,  Materials  for.. . 115 

Convention  of  Short-horn  Breed¬ 
ers,  5-234. 

Convention,  Swine  Breeders . 327 

Corn  and  Cobs  as  Food,  114— Cause 
of  Smut  in,  354— Crib,  a  Self-Feed¬ 
ing,  *  379— Cribs,  Forms  of,  113- 
Crib,  Self-Discharging,  *  453  — 
Crops  in  Ohio,  219— Fodder,  210- 
Fodder,  Feeding,  435— Fodder  in 
France,  219— Ho w  to  Cure  Fodder, 

*  328— Husks,  394— in  the  Ear,  Un¬ 
loading,  *  377— in  Virginia,  Cost  of 
Growing, 195— Manuring,  195— Meal 
for  Cattle,  250— Planting,  *  135  — 
Plowing,  273— Shucks,  Value  of, 
34-Stubble,  To  Manage,  285-Un¬ 
loading,  *  297— Sheller,  A  Cheap,  * 
7— Shocks,  Sled  for  Removing,  * 
S38., 

Correspondents,  To . 344-433 

Cotton,  English  Consumption  of 
American,  394— Manufacture,  Im¬ 
provement  in,  73— Seed,  Decorti¬ 
cated,  34— Seed,  To  Use  Whole,  35 


—Seed,  Value  of,  34— States,  What 
is  the  Matter  in  the,  406. 

“Cow  Pea,”  Southern . *..139 

Cow  Peas,  Southern . 172-215 

Cranberry  Growers’  Assoc.,  N.  J., 
194-474. 

Cranberry  Weed . 366 

Creameries,  Advice  in  Regard  to.448 

Crib-biter,  Hitching  a . *.  378 

Crops  at  the  South,  Profitable. .  .354 

Crops  for  Louisiana . 435 

Crop  Prospects .  . 275 

Cucumber,  Tailby's  Hybrid,  New,  * 

86. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries,  Stand¬ 
ard,  *  341. 

Cut  Feed,  Length  of . 235 


Dairy,  A  Profitable,  75— At  the  Cen¬ 
tennial,  *  368— Exhibition  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  448  —  Management  of  a, 
75— Short-horn  in  the,  115— Win¬ 
dows,  Screen  for,  *  17. 

Dairymen’s  Assoc.,  American,  7-47. 
Dairymen’s  Assoc.,  N.  Y.  State,  6-447 

Deep-Can  System . 370 

Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Centennial,  330. 

Dikes  and  Ditches . 75 

Dodge,  A  New .  98 

Does  the  Stock  Affect  the  Graft  ?.143 

Dog  Nuisance . 435 

Dogs  and  Sheep . 75 

Do  Lice  Produce  Fleas  ? .  86 

Donkeys,  Exportation  from  Eng¬ 
land,  455. 

Drain  Well  or  Cesspool,  Ventilation 
of,  327. 

Draining,  210— By  Wells,  435— Wet 
Meadows, *218— with  OyBter  Shells, 
34— with  Tiles,  73. 

Dry  Earth  and  Earth  Closets,  *  65 

Dynamite,  How  to  Use . 153 

Dynamite  for  Removing  Stumps,  -75 


Eagle,  as  it  is,  and  as  Represented, 
American,  *  247. 

Earth  Closet  Co.,  Wakefield . 326 

Earth,  How  Much  can  be  Moved  in 
a  Day,  247. 

Editors,  A  Word  from  the . 407 

Egg,  A  Large . S13 

Egg  Plant . 235 

Eggs  for  Winter,  How  to  Pack,  434 
—In  One  Basket,  All  the,  S27  — 
Turning  During  Incubation,  S54. 

Engineering,  Agricultural . 256 

Engine  for  the  Farm  or  Workshop, 
*  259. 

Engravings,  How  they  are  Made.415 
Evergreens  at  Auction,  326  —  Pro¬ 
tecting  Young,  102— Transplant¬ 
ing,  179. 

“  Everlasting,”  To  Destroy . £5 

Exhibition,  British  Reports  of  tl^, 
408. 

Export  of  Produce  from  N.  Y... 274 
Eye  Cups.. . 475 


Fair,  Florida  State,  155— List,  825- 
355  —  St.  Louis,  S93  —  Southern 
States’  Agl.  and  Ind.,  45. 

Fairs,  Additional,  S95  —  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  406— Side  Shows  at,  894. 

Farm,  As  to  Rontlng,  S67— Villages, 
S38. 

Farmer,  Advice  to  a  “  Would-be,” 
233. 

Farmer,  An  Illinois . 233 

Farmers  and  Middle-Men,  299— Are 
there  too  Many  ?  95— Mistake,  An 
English,  435— Prospects,  179. 
Farming,  Best  Part  of  tlieWestfor, 
246— English  and  American,  275- 
in  England,  337— in  Louisiana,  S55 
—Learning  from  a  nired  Man,  35 
—Long  Island,  34— Without  Stable- 
Manure  or  Stock,  379. 

Feed-Measuring  Box . *..  16 

Feed-Rack  for  the  Yard . *.  .SS8 

Fence,  Patent .  .  35 

Fence,  Post,  Board,  and  Earth,  *457 
Fences  of  Prairie  Sods,  Building, *55 
Fences,  Portable  and  Temporary,  * 
339. 

Ferrets  Wanted . 207 

Fertilizers,  Artificial,  45-171  —  Bad, 
120-Chemical,  74— for  Grass,  115— 
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for  Wheat,  10— Frauds  in,  205— 
German  Potash,  395— How  to  Get 
Good,  114  —  Sent  to  Try,  115— Talk 
About  Artificial,  50— Use  of  Artifi¬ 
cial,  18. 

Filter  for  Cisterns  or  Tanks..*.. 296 
Fish  Flour,  314— for  Hogs,  435— for 
Manure,  155— Guano  with  Super¬ 
phosphate.  Mixing,  195  —  Scrap, 
Value  of  Porgie,  395. 

Flax.  Growing  for  Export . 219 

Flax  Manufacture  in  America  ...293 
Fleas  In  the  Barn,  75— on  Chickens, 
853— To  Ged  Rid  of,  435. 

Flour,  New  Process . 225 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn,  .lan.,  4 
Feb.,  43;  March,  84;  April,  124 
May,  163  June,  2i3;  July,  244 
Aug.,  283  ;  Sept.,  324;  Oct.,  364 
Nov.,  403  ;  l)ec.,  443. 

Flowers,  Ervngo,  Leavenworth’s,  * 
421— Fine  Balsams,  366  —  Gentian, 
Fringed,  422— How  they  are  Fer¬ 
tilized,  *  22  -  *  62  -  *  142  -  *  182  -  * 
222  -  *  262  -  303  -  *  332  -  in  Church, 
86— in  Winter,  White,  *  420  —  Pea, 

'  White  Everlasting,  423  —  Plenty 
of, 223.  See  also  “Plants-” 

Fodder-Cutter,  Baldwin’s .  46 

Forges,  Portable . *..  95 

Foot-Scraper  for  the  Door-Step,  * 

Forestry  Associations . 405 

Forest  Tree  Planting,  59-89-131-171- 
203-251. 

Forest  Tree  Planting  in  Mass.  . .  .406 

Founder,  A  Disase  Like . 449 

Fox  Hunting . *..  1 

Fruit  and  Potatoes,  Feeding  Decay¬ 
ed,  366— Dealers,  179. 

Fruit,  California...' . 447 

Fruit-Garden,  Jail., 3;  Feb.,  43; 
March,  83;  April,  123;  May,  163; 
June,  203;  July,  213;  Aug.,  283; 
Sept.,  323;  Oct.,  353;  Nov.,  40J; 
Dec..  443. 

Fruit  Jars . 245 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder . 28 i 

Fruit,  Raising  in  California. . . .  395 

Fuel,  Economy  in  the  Use  of . 405 

Furniture,  Home-Made . *.  .24-305 

G 

Gardener,  Uncle  Sam  ns  a . 327 

Gardener’s  Success,  An  Iowa _ 63 

Gardening,  as  a  Business,  182— How 
to  Begin,  182 — On  a  Town  Lot,  140 
Gate,  A  Simple  Double, *458— Hinges, 
*457  —  Latches,  Desirable,  ‘418- 
Post,  Braces  for  a,  *257— Post,  To 
Lift  a,  *57 — Self-Shutting,  *50. 

Geography,  Crooked  ....' .  84 

Gestation  and  Incubation,  Periods 
of,  195. 

Goat,  Angora . *313-415 

Goats  for  Colorado,  34— in  Virginia, 
406— vs.  Rats.  315. 

Gold  Hunting . 86 

Gooseberries  and  Currants,  Stand¬ 
ard,  325. 

Grain.  Binding  with  Wife,  86— Prices 
at  Different  Mouths,  393— Wire  for 
Binding,  314. 

Grandmothers.  The  Coming . 23 

Grape,  A  New  Early,  367— Leaves, 
Variegated,  391— Main,  193. 

Grapes  and  Wine,  74— in  Missouri, 326 
—Mr.  Rickett’s,  326. 

Grass,  Coco  or  Nut,  355-366— Fertili¬ 
zer  for,  235— for  Pasture,  354— Hun¬ 
garian,  113-114-274— Is  it  Intoxicat¬ 
ing?  338— Named,  474— Native  Or¬ 
namental,  *  460— Saltpeter  for,  153 
—Sowing  Orchard,  353— The  Com¬ 
mon  Reed.  474— Timothy  and  Clo¬ 
ver  with  Hungarian,  36i— Wire  of 
the  Southern  States.  *21). 

Grasshoppers  and  Governors . 463 

Grater  for  Apple  and  Cider  Press.365 
Grease  Spots,  One  Way  to  Remove, 
424. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants, 
Jail.,  4  ;  Feb.,  43  ;  March, 84  ;  April, 
124;  May,  161;  June,  204  ;  July, 
241;  Aug.,  281;  Sept..  324  ;  Oct., 
364  ;  Nov.,  404;  Dec.,  443. 

Guano,  Effects  of . 35 

Guano,  Peruvian . 287-335 

Gymnasium,  A  Pocket . 405 


Hammock  in  the  Country _ *..265 

Hams  and  Pork,  Curing .  18 

Handy  to  Have  in  the  Douse.  .*.  .464 

Hard  Times,  Bad  Results  of . 46 

Hard  Times,  Cause  of . 275 

Harness  for  a  Bull., . 34 

Harness,  Oil  for . 435 

Harrows,  Some  Useful .  *..416 

Harvard  Examination  for  Women286 
Hay  Caps,  *215— Carriers,  126— Cut¬ 
ting  Marsh,  *297— Feeding,  7— Pre¬ 
serving  Green,  275— Presses,  Dede- 
rick&Co.,  326— Racks,  73-*95— Rack 
and]  Manger,  *417— Rack.  Plan  for 
a,  *459— Rakes,  Patent,  75 — Spout 
for  Horse  Stables,  *476— Substitute 
for,  338. 

Hazel  Nut,  Triple . 73 

Heating  our  Buildings . S6 

Help,  How  to  Get  Good  . 193 

Hillsides,  To  Prevent  Washing... 354 

Hinge,  Making  a .  .259 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Farmers,  *176— 
*298— *417— *457. 

Hints  for  the  Workshop . *..137 

Hollow  Walls  for  Houses . *. .  99 

Holyoke,  City  of . 406 

Home  of  our  own  . 2G3 

Homesteads .  34 

Homes,  Some  Features  of  Comfort¬ 
able,  424. 

Home  Topics.  23-63-103-113-263-303- 
343-333-423-463. 

Horae.  Where  Shall  it  he . 303 

Hon.  Senators  Don’t ! . 125 

Horn  Shavings. .  . 435 

Horse,  Best  Grain  for  a,  353— Carry¬ 
ing  his  Tail  on  One  Side,  331— Col¬ 
lars,  Measuring  for,  *58— Diarrhoea 
in  a,  448— Hamoletonian,  Rysdyk’s, 
178  —  Injurious  Parasite  ot  the,  244 
—Iritis  in  a,  235— Irritation  of  Kid. 


neys  or  Bladder,  449— Mange  in  a, 
435  —  Percheron,  Breeding  to  a, 
431 — Rheumatism  in  a,  216—  Ring- 
bone,  Cure  of,  395— Teams, Three, 
202. 

Horses  and  Cows  in  the  same  Stable, 
153— Bog  Spavin,  Relict  for,  *217 — 
Brittle  Hoofs  in,  35— Chicken  Lice 
on,  367— Circus,  75— Clydesdale,  * 
201  — Colt,  A  Biting,  275  —  Colt, 
Scours  in  a.  To  Prevent,  274  — 
Colt's  Throat,  Swelling  on  a,  313- 
Colt  with  a  Bad  Habit,  S — Crib-bit¬ 
ing,  285— Crupper  Pad  for,  *56— 
Diseases,  Windgalls  in,  34— Eyes. 
Inflammation  of,  448  —  Firing,  288 
—  Foul  Sheath  in,  33  —  Glanders, 
in,  35— Glanders,  Not,  435 — Heaves 
in, To  Prevent, 75—  Hernia,  in  aColt, 
Umbilical,  35— Mare,  Breeding  a 
Young,  395  — Mares,  Importation 
of  Clydesdale,  46— Navicular  Dis¬ 
eases  in,  137 — Nose-Bag  for,  *  217 — 
Oi  loff  Stallion  “Pravnouk,”  *321 
—Percheron,  2S7  —  Saddle,  414- 
Saddle  Galls  in,  235— Sale  at  Wood- 
hum,  Ky.,  286— Scratches,  Remedy 
for  235  — Spavin,  Cure  for,  311— 
Sprung  Knees  in,  86— Thrush  in  the 
Feet,  366. 

Horticultural  Association,  N.  Y..  R- 
47-114-127-167-234-314— Clogs.  *  303 
—  Exhibition.  247  —  Exhibition 
in  Holland,  474  —  Notes  for  tlio 
Southern  States,  4—43-84-1 6-1 — Socie¬ 
ty,  Georgia.  365— Maryland,  407- 
Mass.,  126— N.  J.  State,  6-114-24 7— 
N.  Y„  326— Penn.,  405— Western  N. 
Y„  115. 

Horticulture  at.  the  Centennial,  247 
.  -288-327. 

Horticulture,  Scribner’s .  87 

“  Horticulturist,”  Exit  of  the _  45 

Horticulturists,  To  Young .  .126 

House  Building . 205 

Houses,  Concrete . 7-285-286 

Household  Department,  Jan.  23; 
Feb.,  G3;  March,  103;  April,  141; 
May,  183;  June,  223;  July,  263; 
Aug.  303  ;  Sept.  343;  Oct.  333;  Nov. 
423;  Dec.  463— Conveniences  *'.'»t- 
264— Notes  and  Queries.  25-105-315, 
House  Plan,  *9-“48-91-*131-*168-*209 
-*252-*292-*33>-*372-*452. 

How  can  we  keep  the  Bovs  on  the 
Farm,  128-417. 

Huckleberry . 302 

Huckleberry,  White . 354 

Humbugs.  Snndrv, 6-45-S6-126-106-206 
246-280-326-366-406-447. 

Husking  in  the  Field  or  Barn. ...  93 


Ice,  December,  *457— Gathering,  S3 
Hook,  A  Convenient,  *19— House. 
Floor  for  an,  406— Principles  of 
Construction  in  an,  435 — Preserv¬ 
ing  Small  Quantities  of,  *341. 

Incubation,  Proper  Heat  for _ 285 

Incubator.  Artificial . 405 

India  Rubber  Boots,  Ilow  Made.*  52 

Insect  for  Name . 474 

Insects  on  House  Plants,  Scale,  206 
—Oyster  Shell  BarlcLouse,  139-*462 
— Potato  Beetles  in  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters,  18— Potato  Bug,  353—  Potato 
Bug,  Once  More.*243— Potato  Bugs 
Poisoning,  2SS— Potato  Bug  Useful 
394— Roaches,  Remedy  lor,  893— 
The  Currant  Worm,  207. 

Institute  of  Penn..  Franklin . 287 

Insurance  on  Farm  Property' . 195 

Iron  in  Agriculture  .  18 

Irrigation  in  the  Garden . 343 

Irrigation,  Raising  Water  for _ 235 

It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Learn  !.... M3 


John  Gilpin  . 287 

Journal,  Buffalo  Live  Stock . 155 


Kainit . 395 

Keeping  Boys  on  the  Farm . 125 

Kerosene  for  Lice . 195 

Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations 
*  3S4. 

Kindness,  Killed  by . 263 

Kitchen  Garden,  Jan.,  3 ;  Feb.,  43; 
March,  83;  April  123;  May,  163; 
June,  20.3;  July,  243  ;  Aug,  2S3; 
Sept.,  323  ;  Oct.,  303;  Nov.,  403; 
Dec.,  443. 

Kitchen,  Convenient  Arrangement 
of,  *  114. 

Kolil-Rabi . - . 354 


Labels,  Permanent . 263 

Labor,  Value  of  in  America  . .  .  275 

Labor,  Why  Save . 463 

Lamps  and  Oil,  Management  of.  .145 
Land,  Arable  or  Grass,  259— How  to 
Improve,  75-86— Waste  of,  11— Why 
it  is  Cheap  in  Some  Places,  153. 

Lantern,  A  Safe . *..  57 

Laundry,  Cost  of  a .  435 

Lawn  Mower,  New  Excelsior....  46 

League  of  Land,  What  is  a . 193 

Leather,  Tanning . 327 

Leaves  as  Litter,  Value  of . 379 

Lime  Kilns .  75 

Lime,  oyster  Shell . 166 

Links,  Open .  . *..217 

Linseed,  Feeding . 155 

Locusts,  Use  for. ...  273 

Lounge,  Centennial  Extension.*. .64 
Lucern  in  Virginia .  74 


Machine,  A  Successful  Ditching.  .406 
Machinery  in  California,  Farm,  895— 
New  Agricultural,  *  411— Use  of, 
211. 

Make  the  Best  of  it . 104 

Making  A  Friend  of  an  Enemy.. 463 
Mangels,  A  Crop  of . 33 


Mangle,  How  Much  will  it  Do. . .  .463 

Mangles,  Old  and  Now .  . .  .*.  .385 

Manure  Cart,  34— City  Stable,  Ill- 
Cotton  Seed  for,  355— Distillery, 155 
—How  it  Should  he  Applied,  122 — 
How  to  Save  and  Keep,  315 — 
How  to  Get  the  Most  out  of. 494- 
in  the  Garden,  Hen,  342— Pits  for 
Keeping,  *  375— Pumping  Liquid, 
210— Strong,  35— Use  of,  235 — Value 
of  Chicken,  75— Value  of  Livery 
Stable,  193—  Yard.  155. 

Manures,  Complete  vs.  Special.  .291 

Manures  for  the  Garden . 102 

Manuring,  Economy  in . 290 

Maple  Sap  Buckets . 115 

Marker,  A  Handy  Garden . *..142 

Market  Gardening . 26; 

Market  Garden,  Size  of. . 449 

Market  Report,  Jan.,  4;  Feb.,  43; 
March,  84;  April,  124;  May,  164; 
June,  204  ;  July,  244;  Aug.,  281; 
Sept.,  324  ;  Out.,  304  .  Nov.  404; 
Dec.,  443. 

Markets,  Study  your . . 337 

Marsh  Mud  from  Nova  Scotia _ 443 

Match  Holder,  A  Convenient.  .*.  .104 

Mat,  How  to  Make  a  .Mud.  _ *.  .184 

Meadow,  Breaking  up  a . 306 

Meat  for  Farmer's  Tables,  A  Varie¬ 
ty,  23. 

Mere  Mention . 194-275 

Mice  and  Trees . 246 

Mice,  A  Plague  of . 235 

Milk,  Cause  of  Bitter,  114— Deep  and 
Shallow  Setting  of,  34— 150  —  Deep 
Can  System  of"  Setting,  289 — Deep 
Setting  of,  12-450— for  Rigs,  435— 
from  a  Jersey,  90— Hardin  Method 
of  Setting,  394-  How  Far  can  it  he 
Carried,  36— Ilow  Long  is  it  Good 
forButter,  35— Low  Temperature 
for,  315— Method  of  Cooking,  *123 
— Ricii  Jersey,  33— Shelves  for  a 
Dairy,  *99 -To  Keep  Sweet,  34- 
Water  in,  195. 

Milking  Apparatus . 41S 

Milking  Tube,  a  Safe .  *.  .419 

Milk  for  Farm  Use . *..456 

Mills,  To  Steady  Portable _  *..  17 

Minnesota,  Southern  . 113 

Mired  Animal,  Howto  Extricate  a 
*  19. 

Mixing  Tilings . 423 

Mohair.  Market  for . 286 

Moose,  Pair  of  Young . *..293 

Morel.  The . 855 

Mother’s  Work,  What  it  Includes, 
3S3. 

Month,  What  is  a .  315 

Mowers,  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
285. 

Mowers  in  Switzerland.  Trial  of.2S5 

Mowing  Machine,  Cost  of  a . 2S6 

Mowing,  Powerful  Team  at . 326 

Muck  from  Long  Island . 394 

Mud,  Composting  Pond . 3;2 

Mulching .  247 

Mule  Breeding .  82 

Mules  vs.  Horses  for  City  Carts  or 
Trucks,  11. 

Mules,  Where  Procured . 113 

Muriatic  Acid  lor  Thrush . 367 

Music,  Centennial . 285 


Nests  for  liens,  Movable . *  136 

Night  Soil,  75— as  a  Fertilizer,  195- 
Value  of,  193. 

Niter  Cake,  Wliat  is .  274 

North  Carolina,  As  10 .  86 

North  Carolina,  From .  S3 

Notes  from  the  Pines _ *22-*102-2G3 

“  Nothing,”  Doing  the . 304 

Notice  for  November . 406 

Notice  to  the  “  Garden," . 34 


Oats  and  Rye  Chaff,  115— Feeding  to 
a  Colt,  354— Winter,  155-354-393  -449 
Obituary,  Carpenter,  Edward  J.,  245 
—Hull,  Dr.  E.  S.,  45— Randall.  Hen¬ 
ry  S.,  363— Van  Hontte,  Louis,  274. 
Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  71,  *11 ;  No. 
72,  50;  No.  73,  90  ;  No.  74,  128 ;  No. 
7.4,163;  No.  76,  210;  No.  77,  250; 
No.  78,  289;  No.  79,  331;  No.  80, 
369  ;  No.  SI,  410  ;  No.  S2, 450. 

Oil  Cake,  Use  of . 53 

Oleo-Margarine,  End  of .  IS 

Orchard  and  Nursery— Jan.,  3 ;  Feb., 
43  ;  March,  83  ;  April,  123  ;  |May,  163  ; 
June,  20 1;  July,  243;  Aug.,  283; 
Sept.,  323;  Oct.  363;  Nov.,  403; 
Dec.,  443. 

Our  Fowls  and  Other  Things . 85 

Overalls,  Orr’s. . 127 


Papers, The  “Methodist" .  46 

Palms  for  Palm  Sunday _ _  ..  233 

Paris  Green,  Buying,  Using,  and 

Keeping . 207 

Parsnips,  Failure  in  Growing _ 73 

Paste,  Manufacture  and  Use  of 
Flour,  376. 

Patents,  Agricultural . 274 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial,  287. 

Peach,  Amsden,  286— Baskets,  155— 
Crop,  The.  Next,  87 — Culture  at 
Madison,  Ind.,  85. 

Peanuts  . *235 

Pear  Blight,  245— Tree,  Pinneo,  422— 
Virgalieu,  366. 

Periodicals,  American  Naturalist.74 
Periodicals,  Rural  New  Yorker.. 206 

Perpetual  Motion . 327 

Petroleum,  Crude,  273  —  for  Paint, 
Crude,  195  —  for  Priming,  Crude, 
285. 

Pictures  on  the  Cover . 245 

Pig  Pen,  for  a  Single  Fig . *..377 

Places,  Laving  Out . 473 

Planting,  Fall . 405 

Plants  (See  also  Flowers  and 
Shrubs)  About  Pitcher,  *  461— A 
New  Method  of  Growing,  91  -  A 
New  Salad,  Whitloof,  223—  Callas, 
Double,  245  —  Candytuft,  Peren¬ 


nial,  *  181— Cape  Ivy,  *  101— Cases, 
Ferneries  or,  423— Cleome,  Entire- 
Leaved,  *  61— Clerodendrons,  *  140 
— Clethra-Like  Loosestrife,  *  21- 
Coleus,  Shah,  *  141  —  Coreopsis, 
Sea-side,  *  61— Double  Poiusettia, 
115— Eulalia,  Zebra-Striped,  *  460- 
Guessing  at,  285— Horned-Poppy, 


Named,  ;354— Native  Coral,  *  ISO— 
Paint  Root  and  its  Effects,*  100 — 
Periwinkle,  Herbaceous,  *  260  — 
Pentstemon,  Large-Flowered,  * 
300— Plantain,  19— Roses  lu  Win¬ 
dow-Gardening,  462  — Talinum,  * 
260—“  The  Cactus,”  206  — Thistles, 
286  —  Trailing  Arbutus  in  the 
House,  59— Wild  Balsam  Apple  or 
Cucumber,  *  140.  See  “  Flowers.” 
Plow,  Double,  355— Left-hand,  34- 
Mole,  34— Side-hill,  433. 

Plum,  Basset’s  American . 402 

Plum-Sprouts  on  a  Willow . 285 

Polaris,  The . 247 

Pomological  Exhibition,  Centen¬ 
nial,  4U5. 

Pomologists  this  Month . 326 

Pork,  374  — Cost  of  Making,  367- 
Packing  at  the  VS  est,  235. 

Pork-Raising  in  Virginia . 75 

Posts  and  Rails,  To  Sharpen  Con¬ 
veniently,  *  139. 

Potash  Salts,  246— Lower  Grade  of, 
S95— Prices  of,  395— Sulphates  and 
Muriates  of,  395. 

Potatoes,  414— A  Fine  Crop  of,  *  8— 
and  the  Moon,  166 — Bins  for  Stor¬ 
ing,*  376— Crops  of  Prize,  46— Fer¬ 
tilizer,  Best,  195  —  in  Colorado, 
Failure  to  Grow,  315— Mixing,  353 
—Planting  Whole  or  Cut,  34— Re¬ 
ports,  233  —  Seed,  474  —  Show  in 
England,  233  — Thorburn’s  Early 
Paragon,  127. 

Poultry  Association,  L.  I„  6  —  Ban¬ 
tams  at  L.  I.  Poultry  Exhibition, 
Premium,  *  41  —  Brahmas,  Good 
Points  in  Light,  379  —  Breeding 
Pure-Bred,  275  —  Chickens,  Artifi¬ 
cial  Mother  for,  *  295— Artificial 
Rearing  and  Incubation  of,  *  255 — 
Successful  Rearing  of,  367— Corn 
or  Wheat  for,  315— Coops,  Skele¬ 
ton  Doors  for,*  418-Cramp  and 
Cholera  in,  235— Weakness  in,  417 
—Ducks,  Pekin,  34  — Eggs,  How 
Many  Can  a  Hen  Lay?  393— How  to 
Get  in  Winter,  11  —  Packing  in 
Darrels,  *  178  —  Feed  for,  405  — 
Fowl’s  Broken  Leg,  To  Mend,  315 
— Lnngslian,  274  —  Roup  in,  246— 
French  Breeds  of,  *  413— Diseases 
of,  448  —  Game  Fowls,  35— Geese, 
Wild  and  Mongrel, 211— Hen,  Egg- 
hound,  74—  Hen’s  Nest,  A  Simple, 
*  257— Hens,  Plastic  Instinct  of,  18 
—Hen,  Why  She  StopsLaying,  193- 
Houses,  Size  of,  86— Keeping,  153- 
Keeping  bv  Ladies,  449— The  Best, 
448  —  Langshan  Fowls,  *219— Leg¬ 
horns  for  Eggs,  Brown,  162— Ope¬ 
rating  Table  for,  *  96— Preparing 
for  Market,  475 — Profit  in.  33  — 
Scabby  Legs  in,  485  —  Turkeys, 
Raising,  288— Wanted,  153—  Will  it 
Pay  to  Keep  ?  274. 

Premiums,  Something  About _ 369 

Prescribing  for  the  Sick . 103 

Press,  Hay  and  Cotton . 449 

Produce  Commission  Business..  179 

Produce,  Prices  of . 127 

Prune  or  Not  to  Prune . 222 

Pumpkins  Seeds,  Effects  of . S4 

Pump,  Stock . 433 

Pump,  The  Hartford . 407 


Questions,  Asking . 434 

Questions,  A  String  of . 394 

Questions  from  Iowa . 474 


Rabbits,  Breeding . 326 

Rape,  113— Culture  for  Seed,  *  257 — 
Seed  in  Wisconsin,  Growing,  179 

Raspberries,  New . *.  .340 

Rcadersin  the  West,  To  Our . 445 

Refrigerators . 1C5 

Refrigerating  Houses . 235 

“Religious  Journals" .  46 

Reports  from  the  Southern  States, 
Good.  445. 

Rhododendrons  in  America _ ,.301 

Rhubarb,  What  it  Comes  from..  51 

Rifle,  Premium  Target .  46 

Rifle-Shooting  Counting . 366 

Rifle-Shooting  Notes .  5 

Right  and  Left,  75— and  Left  Again, 
315— of  Way,  155. 

Roads,  Country . *.  .175 

Roof  Cement . 74 

Roofing.  Asbestos . 418 

Roofing.  Skeleton . *..  1S9 

Root  Cellars  and  Pits,  285 -Houses, 
Dry,  355  —  Slicers,  246  —  Slicers, 
Cheap,  435. 

Roots  for  Milch-Cows . 155 

Roses  from  Seed . 102 

Rose-Leaves,  Defaced . 274 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes,  Mending, 
425. 

Rutabagas,  Transplanting .  91 

Rye,  How  to  Feed . 195 


s 


Salmagundi . 405 

Salt  for  Wheat . 75 

Salt,  Value  of  Refuse . 195 

Sand-Cracks,  Remedy  for . 448 

Sanitary  Question . 250 

Sassafras,  Ho  w  to  Get  Rid  of ...  .285 

Saw,  When  to  Set  a .  86 

Scarecrows . *..216 

Science  and  the  Apnletons . 286 

Science  Applied  to  Farming— XIII, 
10:  XIV,  49  ;  XV,  *  88  ;  XVI,  129  ; 
XVII.  170 ;  XVIII.  211 :  XIX,  219  ; 
XX,  290  ;  XXI,  329;  XXII,  S71 ; 
XXIII, 409  ;  XXIV,  450. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming  Corre¬ 
spondence,  114-154-395. 

Science  at  the  Farmer’s  Club _ 115 

School  for  Young  Lauios,  £05—  in  the 
Woods,  127— Sugar  Uro\c  Noimal 
and  Industrial,  246. 

Scow,  How  to  Make  a  Fishing.*.  .416 

Sea-Kale .  102 

Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes,  Allen's 


in,  381. 

Seeds,  Forest  Tree,  408  —  New  and 
Wonderful,  167  —  Seedsmen  and 
the  Law, 47—  Wonderful  Adultera¬ 
tion  of,  409. 

Sheep,  at  Vienna  Exhibition,  473— 
Black-faced  Scotch,  *  13— Breed¬ 
ing,  Business  of,  419 — Buckwheat 
for,  155— Catarrh  in,  195-  Corral, 
Texas,  *458— Dip.CarbolicSoap  for 
435— Dip  for,  448— Dipping,  246— Do 
Ewes  Recognize  their  Lambs  ?  275 
—Fish  Scrap  for,  56— Improve¬ 
ment  in,  211  —  in  Australia,  Epi¬ 
demic  Rot  in,  458— in  Oregon,  273 
—in  Warm  Climates,  85  —  Lambs, 
Black,  273— Lambs,  Care  of  Early, 
*  183— Lambs,  Ticks  on,  854  — or 
Cattle,  35— Points  of  a  Pure  Cols- 
wold,  155  —  Raising  and  Wool 
Growing,  85— Raising  at  the  West, 
315  — Raising  in  the  South,  433  — 
Rocky  Mountain,  *  90  —  Scab  in, 
353— Southdowns,  Sale  of  the  Ell- 
man,  419— Washing,  *  173— Wool- 
Pulling,  155  —  Shearing  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  *  ISO. 

Sheep-Shearing  Machine . *.  .299 

Shelter  for  the  Head . *..289 

Shepherds,  School  of .  15 

Shrubs,  Azalea  amcena,  263  — Cut¬ 
leaved  Sumach,  343  —  Hydrangea, 
A  New,  *  £80  —  Jujube,  *  221  —  La¬ 
brador  Tea,  *  341  —  Shrubby  St. 
John’s-Wort,  *  20— Weigelas,  Old 
ard  New,*  4X0— Weigela,  Pruning, 
340. 

Silk  in  Kansas . 365 

Silkworms  in  Kansas . 155 

Sink  Drain . *..  11 

Skin,  Effects  of  “  Breeding  ”  and 

Feeding  on  the,  313. 

Sleep.’ . . 144 

Sleeping  Warm .  64 

Snipae  House,  and  a  Substitute.*  97 

Soap,  Whale  Oil . 266 

Soldering  at  Home . 245 

Spices,  Pure .  84 

Spout  for  Grain  or  Olher  Bins.*.  .138 

Stable  Fittings . *..418 

Staging  Across  the  Plains . *..12L 

.  Starch,  Factory  Refuse . 236 

Starch.  Manufacture  of  Potato. *..333 
Steps  for  Barns  or  Cellais,  Movable, 
*219. 

Stock  at  the  Centennial,  Notes  on, 
475— Blooded,  S3— Breeding.  51 — 
Cheap  Temporary  Shelter  lor,  *136 
—  Importation  o’f,  405  — Judging 
Live  Weight  of.  115— Keeping  on 
the  Plains,  87— Lot,  Plan  of  a,  *  117 
— Matters,  Fashion,  15— Overfeed¬ 
ing  for  Show,  138— Sale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  204 — Steaming  Food  lor,  474 
—Watering,  *339. 

Stone  Picker . *. .  16 

Stone  Walls,  Building . *..  55 

Strawberry  Beds,  Moving,  240— Dun¬ 
can.  313 — ' The  Sterling,  126. 
Strawberries,  289— from  Penn.,  New 
247— Yield  of,  235. 

Straw,  How  to  Get  Rid  of . *..  19 

Stump-Puller,  Screw . 366 

Subsoiling . 155 

Subsoiling  Loose  Laud .  35 

Sunday  Dinners . 104 

Superphosphate,  Home-made _ 163 

Surveying,  How  to  Study . 406 

Sweet  Corn . 418 

Sweet  Potatoes . 155-195 

Swill  for  Hogs  .  87 

Swindle,  Very  Like  a . 354 

Swine,  Berkshire,  *  213-231 — Essex, 
Breed  of,  *  453— Essex  Pig,  Heavy, 
6  — Hog  Cholera,  To  Cure,  195  — 
Pens  and  Hog  Cholera,268  —  Yel¬ 
low  Fat  in  a,  193  —  Hogs,  Feeding 
for  Profit,  233-New  Method  of 
Hanging,  *  376— on  Corn  Alone, 
Raising,  246— Red  Water  in,  474— 
Some  Questions  as  do,  315— Pig, 
Color  of  Berkshire,  395— Figs, 
Color  of  Berkshir  e,  419— Effects  of 
Paint  Root  on.  101— Essex,  125— 
Ileatw  Essex,  86— Importation  of, 
314— Indigestion  in,  449— Large  Es¬ 
sex,  74— Large  White,  *  213-  Para¬ 
lysis  in,  275— Ringing,  75— Roots 
for,  87— Warm  Slops  for,  315- 
Small  White,  *  53— Which  Breed 
of,  153  —  Poland  China,  7— Prize 
Essay  on  Berkshire,  274  — Prize 
Essay  on  Diseases  of,  449— Record 
of  Grade  Essex  Pigs,  366 --Sow 
Eating  her  Pigs,  34— Sow  that 
Fails  to  Breed,  287— Sow's  Condi¬ 
tion,  To  Reduce  a,  84— Suffolk  or 
Small  Yorkshire,  315  — Thumps 
in,  435. 


Tank,  Flush . 210 

Tanner’s  Refuse . 246 

Tennessee,  East . £94 

That  Boy .  C3 

Thatch  tor  a  Poultry  House . 448 

Thoroughbred  and  Full  Blood. ...155 
Thrashing  Machines,  234— Machines 
at  the  Centennial,  £27— Protection 
from  Dust  While,  235. 

Tie  for  Use  in  Stables . *..  14 

Tiger,  Royal  or  Bengal . *..281 

Timber  Splice,  Japanese . *  178 

Tim  Bunker  on  Hard  Times . 295 

Tim  Bunker  on  Printer’s  Ink. . .  .133 

Time,  Apportioning  our . 163 

“  Timely  Topics  ” . 4G6 

Tired  out . 143 

Toads  and  ’Tater  Bugs . 394 

Tobacco.  Artificial . 305 

Tomato  Leaves  and  Plant  Lice..  34 

Tool-Boxes  for  Wagons . *..257 

Tools,  How  to  Keep  Clean . 419 


IV 


INDEX. 


Tools,  Grinding . .*..217 

Top-Dressing  Wheat  with  Straw.355 

Toys  l'or  Children . 44.1 

Trap  for  Sheep-Ivilling  Dogs..*..  15 

Trap,  Mink . *..451 

Tree,  A  Highly  Honored,  34— Smoke, 
263-Sorrel,  462. 

Trees,  Box  Elder,  274  — from  Cut¬ 
tings  or  Seeds,  347— Koelreuteria 
paniculata,  333— Mutilating,  195. 

Tree-Fence . 353 

Tree-Planting  in  the  Older  States.183 

Troughs,  Hight  of  Cattle _ .....162 

Tryiqg  to  do  Everything . .  .463 

Tugs,  New  Method  of  Fastening,  * 
218. 

Tug,  To  Mend  a  Broken . *. .  97 

Tumor  on  the  Eye . . . .315 

Tumor,  To  Remove  a . 274 

Turnip  Soil . : . 313 

Turnips  on  Summer-Fallow _ ..275 

Turnips  with  Beans . 75 

y 

Under-Garments,  Woman’s......  24 


¥ 

Varnishes,  Valentine  &  Co.’s  ...394 

Veal,  White . 393 

Ventilation  in  Winter .  64 

Ventilator,  Automatic . * .  .217 

Veterinary  College,  American... 206 

Victoria  Colony,  Kansas . 218 

Vines  of  the  South  of  France....  42 


w 

Wagon  Brake,  Markrud . 366 

Wages,  Cheaper . 17 

Walnut,  Increasing  Value  of  Black, 
338. 

Wart,  Removal  of  a . . . 435 

Washer  Cutter . . . ...*..208 

Washer,  The  Little . 6 

Watch-Key,  Self-Adjusting . 326 

Water  Cre3S,  22  —  Filter  for  Drink¬ 
ing,  *  184  —  of  a  Spring,  To  Raise, 
274— on  Prairie  Fa"rms,*  138. 

Watermelons  in  Virginia . 394 

Weed,  A  Horrible . . . 320 


Weed  Named . 394 

Weeds— A  Few  One,  *  380— Fall,  379 
—Named,  474. 

Wells  and  Cisterns  Easily  Examin¬ 
ed,  5-16— Boring  with  Augurs,  35- 
Draining  by,  354. 

What  Dom  Pedro  Saw . . . 326 

Wheat,  Clawson,  405— Crop,  An  Eng¬ 
lish,  6— Crop,  The  Growing,  406— 
Experiment  with  Winter,  10— Fer¬ 
tilizers  for,  395  —  from  Northern 
Minnesota,  406— Growing  in  Eng¬ 
land,  474— Ivory,  73— Potash  Salts 
for,  366— Rust  Proof,  287— Salt  for, 
75  — Shelter  for,  405  — Steep  for 
Seed,  315  — The  Best,  435  — Field 
of,  14. 

Wheelbarrows,  An  Improvement 
in,  *  462. 

Whipple-Trees  for  Plowing  Corn,  * 
256. 

White  Speck  in  the  Eye.... _ 35 

Whitewash  for  Poultry  House,  195- 
366. 

Windmills  for  Cutting  Feed . 127 

Wine  Apple . 415 

Wire-Fence  Tightener . 458 


Women,  Are  they  Enemies  to  Agri- 


culturel224, 

Women,  House-kept . 223 

Woodcock  and  Snipe  . . *..  93 

Wood-Land,  How  to  Clear . I'i7 

Woolen  Interests . 255 

Wool-Growing  in  Texas,  378  — 


Market  for  Angora  Goats,  246  — 
Price  of,  274— Prospects,  299— Wool 
Suds  from  Woolen  Mills,  Value 
of,  274. 

Work,  Hints  about.  Jati.,  2;  Feb., 
42 ;  March,  82  ;  April,  122 ;  May,  162 ; 
June,  2li2i;  July,  242;  Aug.,  2S2; 
Sept.,  322;  Oct.,  362 ;  Nov.,  402  ; 


47  t-L,^  _ 

Workshop,  Hints  for  the,  *  16  -  *  57 
—  *  259® 

W  ork,  Knitting . 313 

iiecipeso 

Buttermilk,  Uses  of. . 105 

Canned  Fruit,  Mold  in. . . . 305 

Corn  Canning . ...........355 


Cucumbers,  Salted . 35-1 

Eggs,  Keeping. . . 105 

Fly-Specks,  To  Remove  from 

Bronze,  185. 

Gems,  Sweet  Milk . ...424 

Gilt  Picture-Frames,  Restoring. 105 

Ginger  Snaps . 305 

Hominy,  Baked . 305 

Horse-Radish  Sauce . 185 

Javelle  Water. . ...105 

Jelly  and  Marmalade-Making _ SSI 

Moths  in  Carpets . 305 

Pickle,  Chopped . 354 

Pickles,  Martynia . 354 

Pie,  Graham  Custard . 423 

Pies . . . 105 

Potatoes  in  Kentucky  Style . 885 

Recipes,  Sending . .  25 

Rye  Bread . 845 

Smoked  Geese  Breasts .  C5 

Sour  Goose . . . ...  65 

Staining  or  Painting  a  Floor . S45 

Tomatoes,  Dried . i . 343 

Tripe,  Cleaning. . . 25 

Varnish  for  Books. . 185 

Varnishing  Lithographs... . . 315 

Vinegar  . 25 
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Agricultural  Hall  at  the  Centennial, 


161. 

Apple,  Pear-like.. . (2).  .422 

Aquarium,  An . (5).. 145 

A  Remarkable  History . (4; .  .386 

Ash  Bin,  A  Safe . .  .314 

Asparagus  Bunoher . (2)..  62 

Asparagus  Bunches . (6). .172 

Awl  for  Mending  Harness . 99 

B 

Baby  Jumper . . . (6).. 426 

Bag-Holder  and  Truck,  Combined  97 

Barn,  An  Octagonal . (5).. 253 

Barn,  An  Ohio . (6)..  57 


Barn,  Stalls  for  an  Octagonal,  (2)  297 
Barn-Door,  Hanging  for  Sliding,  (4) 
218. 

Ba-rel-Header,  A  New  Patented,  97 

Bars,  Combination . 457 

Bedstead,  Washington’s  Camp.. 427 

Bee,  Carpenter . . . (2).. 386 

Bee-Feeder . 408 

Bee  Hives,  Movable  Frame.  (5) . .  8 

Bees,  Smoking . ,(2)..20S 

Bees,  Transferring  Combs.. (8)..  170 

Bin  for  Coal .  . . — 104 

Bin  for  Oats,  Convenient.... — 137 
Birds,  Making  Friends  with  the.  .468 
Birds,  Myrtle  Robin  of  Oregon.  .253 

Bird,  Scarlet  Tanager . 148 

Birds,  Snow  Bunting . 253 

Bit  for  Self-Sucking  Cows . 259 

Bit,  How  to  Make  a  Perforated.. 419 

Boat,  How  to  Make  a . (4).. 267 

Boats,  Building  Ribless . ..100 

Boiler,  Summer . . — 224 

Braid  for  Pincushion . (3).. 347 

Brake,  Wagon . . . (2). .291 

Bridge,  A  Temporary  Road  ....  .420 
Bulbs,  Nemastylis,  Twin-Flowered, 
261. 

Bureau,  Extending  a. . . . . (2) .  .225 

Butter, Packages  and  Molds. (3).. 176 
Butter-Workers........ . (6)..  96 

c 

Candles,  How  they  are  Made. (6) .  .425 
Caps  for  Corn-Crib  Posts.  ...(2) .  .333 


Card-Case . ’. . 226 

Cardoon . .....102 

Carl  and  Speckle . 228 

Carriage  Spring,  New  Double.  ...456 

Cart,  Dump . 457 

Cart,  Self-Dumping . (2) .  .177 

Catch-All.... . (8) .  .226 


Cattle  at  the  Centennial,  Prize, 
411— Bulls,  Exercising,  56— Bull3, 
Ringing  and  Handling,  (4),  216- 
Check,  418  —  Corral,  Victoria  Col¬ 
ony,  Ks.,  60— Cow.  Jersey  “Maggie 
Mitchell,”  13— Cows,  To  Prevent 
Sucking  Themselves,  137— Fasten¬ 
ings  for,  (2),  137—“  Round  Up  ”  in 
Colorado,  351— Short-horn,  (2), 833 
.  -Short-horns,  Boot);,  53  —  Straw 
Shelter  for,  20  —  Transportation 
by  Sea,  Stalls  for,  (5),  177. 

Cellars,  Dry . (2).  .296 

Cellar,  Frost-Proof  or  Coo! . 138 

Cellar,  Well  with . 380 

Centennial,  Book-Case  at  the _ 220 

Centennial  Picture . 268 

Chairs,  Home-Made  Easy. . .  .(2) .  .465 


Children’s  Play-House. . . . . 345 

Cistern,  Cellar . 298 

Clogs,  Horticultural.. . .....303 

Clothes-Dryer  for  Mantle-Shelf ,  (2), 
424. 

Closet,  Flour  and  Bread . 184 

Clothes-Line,  Self-Winding,  (2)  264 
Coats  and  Vests,  HangingUp,(2),264 

Cork-Puller . 224 

Corn-Crib,  Self-Discharging . 45S 

Corn-Crib,  Self-Feeding . 380 


Corn,  How  to  Cure  Fodder,  (5),  328 
—  in  the  Ear,  Unloading,  377  — 
Marker,  (2),  135— Unloading,  (2), 


297— Sheller,  A  Cheap,  7. 

“Cow Peas,  ’  Southern . ,(8)..139 

Crib-biter,  Hitching  a . .  ...378 

Crupper-Pad  for  Horses . . 56 

Cucumber,  A  New . . . 86 

Cucumber  in  a  Bottle . 266 

Culverts. ... . . . . . (4) .  .176 

© 

Dairy  at  the  Centennial. _ (5) .  .368 

Dogs,  Useful  and  Useless _ ....  68 

Doors  for  Coops,  Skeleton _ .418 

Draining  Wet  Meadows . (3). .218 

E 

Eagle,  American . 241 

Earth  Closets . (3)..  65 

Egg  Beaters . (2) .  .224 

Eggs,  Packing  in  Barrels . 178 


Engine  for  Farm  or  Workshop,  (2), 
259. 

Experiment  Station  :  at  Tharandt, 
Germany,  81. 

F 

Farm  Mills . . . .  (7) .  .456 

Felt  Hats,  How  they  are  Made,  (6), 
147. 

Feed  Measuring  Box. . .  1G 

Feed-Trough  and  Halter  for  Cattle, 
378. 

Feed-P.ack  for  the  Yard. . ,...o38 

Fence,  Earth,  Post,  and  Board..  .457 

Fence-Gauge,  Rail . .298 

Fences  of  Prairie  Sod,  Building,  (4), 
55. 

Fences,  Portable  and  Temporary, 
(5),  339. 

Filter  for  Cisterns  or  Tanks.  (4),  296 


Fishing  in  Winter . . .  (4) . .  25 

Flood-Gates . . . . .  (S) .  .170 


Flowers  (See  Plants),  Crisped- 
leaved  Leather,  SOI— Eupatorium, 
Winter-flowering,  420  —  Entire¬ 
leaved  Cleome,  31-Eryngo,  Leav¬ 
enworth’s,  421— How  they  are  Fer¬ 
tilized,  (4),  22-(5),-G2-(4),  142- (7), 
182-222-(4), ’262-  04),  882. 


Forge,  A  Portable . 96 

Fox-Hunting . 1 

Fruit  Medlar . 427 


Fun  for  a  Holiday  Party _ (4) .  .465 

Furniture,  Home-made,  (6),  24-(3), 
304. 

€ 


Garden-Marker,  A  Handy. ...... .142 

Gate  Hinges,  (2),  457  —  Latches,  (7), 
418— Simple  Double,  (2),  458. 
Gates,  Self-shutting .  56 


Gate-Post,  Braces  for  a . .....257 

Gate-Post,  To  Lift  a . (2)..  57 

Gimlets .  17 

Goat,  Angora . ...(2).. 373 


Gooseberries  and  Currants,  Stand¬ 
ard,  341. 

Goose-Quills,  What  Is  Done  With, 
(3',  186. 

Grain  for  the  Servian  Army,  Thrash¬ 
ing,  468. 

Grass,  Southern  Wire. _ _ _ .....  20 

Grass,  Tail  Smooth  Panic . 461 

Grinding  Tools . . . 57 

Grindstone,  Trueing  a . . . 57 

H 

Hair-Pin  Box . . . 226 

Halter  and  Bridle,  Combined.... 177 

Hammock,  Slinging  a . 264 

Harrows,  Some  Useful...... (4).. 416 

Hay  Caps,  (2),  213— Cutting  Marsh, 
(2),  297— Racks,  (2),  95— Rack  and 
Manger,  417. 

Hay-Rack,  Plan  for  a . (4) .  .459 

Hay-Spout  for  Horse  Stables . 176 

Hinge,  How  to  Make . ;3)..259 

Hollow  Walls  for  Houses....  (3)..  99 
Honey-Boxes,  Glass,  (4),  128—  Ex¬ 
tractor,  (3),  20S  —  Packing-Case 
for,  S70. 

Horses,  Clydesdale,  201— Nose-Bag 
for,  117  —  Orloff  Stallion  “  Prav- 
nouk,”  321. 

Horse-Collars,  Measuring  for _ 58 

House-Plans,  (4),  0-(5)c 48-(4),  91-(4), 
132-(5).163-(6),209-(5),  252-(4).  292 
-(4),  832-(8),  372-(4)t  fl2-(5),452. 
How  a  Young  Cuckoo  Behaves.  106 


Hygrometer . . . .348 

1 

Ice-Hook,  A  Convenient. .  19 


Ice,  Preserving  Small  Quantities 
of,  (3),  344. 

Insects,  Archippus  Butterfly,  (2), 
386— Bag- Worm,  386— Potato  Bugs, 
etc.,  (3),  248  —  Oyster-Shell  Bark- 
Louse,  462. 

India  Rubber  Boots,  How  Made, 
(2),  52. 

1C 

Kindergarten,  Gifts  and  Occupa¬ 


tions,  (4),  384. 

Kitchen,  A  Convenient.. . .144 

Kite,  Making  a . . . (5) . .  27 

Kite,  Tail  to  a . (3).. 187 

Knife  and  Scissors  Sharpener. .  ..464 
Knife-Cleaner................ . 224 

L 

Lantern,  A  Barn .  57 

Links,  Open . .  (3).. 217 


Little  May  in  Grandmother’s  Chair, 
108. 

Lounge,  “  Centennial  ”  Extension, 
(2),  64. 

M 

Maccaronl  Eaters . . . .  -  .808 

Machine  for  Sheep-Shearing,  (3), 300 
Machinery,  New  Agricultural,  (4), 
401. 


Mangles,  Old  and  New . (2) .  .S85 

Manure,  Pits  for  Keeping. . .  (7) .  .375 

Match-Holder,  A  Convenient _ 104 

Mat,  Mud.... . ..184 

May-Day . ....183 

Milkman  in  Malta . . . 428 

Milk,  Cooling . . . 128 

Milk-Selves  for  a  Dairy .  99 

Milking-Tube,  A  Safe . 419 

Mills,  To  Steady  Portable. ... _ 17 

Mink  Traps . 457 

Mitre-Box........ . (2)..  17 

“Monster,”  Fresh  Water.. . 226 

Moose,  Pair  of  Young . 293 

N 

Nails,  Something  About . (4) .  .107 

Neck-Protector . . . .289 

Nests  for  Hens,  Movable . .  .136 

o 

Oxen,  Twelve  White . 225 

P 

Patchwork . .347 

Pen  for  a  Single  Pig . ...(4).. 377 

Pie-Crimper . . . .404 

Pigeon-House. . . .  (3) .  .425 

Pincushion. . . .22G 

Plant,  Leaf................... (2).. 221 

Plant,  Our  Native  Coral.... . 180 

Plants  (See  Flowers)  —  A  New 


Climber,  101— Balsam  Apple,  141— 
Clerodendrons,  140  —  Clethra-like 
Loosestrife,  21— Coleus,  “  Sliah,” 
141— Coreopsis,  Sea-side,  61— Eula¬ 
lia,  Zebra-striped,  4C0  —  Paint- 
Root,  101  —  Fentstemon,  Large- 
flowered,  301  —  Perennial  Candy¬ 
tuft,  181— Periwinkle,  Herbaceous, 
260— The  Talinmn,  261— Raising, 
(S)  .UiO— Raffle’s  Pitcher,  401. 


Playing  School . . . 05 

Poor  Puss...... . ........(2)..  23 


Potatoes.  Bin  for  Storing.  ..(3).. 376 
Potatoes.  Crop  of  Snow-Flake...  d 
Poultry,  An  Operating  Table  for,  96 
—Chickens,  Artificial  Mother  for, 
#),  2SS— Chicken  Incubator,  (4), 
256— F'ronch  Breeds  of,  (2),  413- 
Hens’  Nest,  A  Simple,  257— Lang- 
shan  Fowls,  220. 

Puzzle  Picture,  (3),  185-228-805-388. 

R 

Rag-Mats. . .  — .  (4) .  .106 

Rails  and  Posts,  Sharpening. . . .  .140 

Rape,  Culture  for  Seed . (3).. 257 

Raspberry,  “Pride  of  the  nudson,” 
340. 

Respiration  Apparatus . . — 329 

Roads,  Country . . . (6) .  .175 

Roof,  Skeleton . ..............139 

s 

Saw,  How  to  File . .  (5) . .  16 

Scarecrows . . . (2) .  .216 

Scow,  How  to  Make  a  Fishing,  (4), 
416. 

Screen  for  Dairy  Windows .  17 

Seeds,  Jumping . .  —  (4) .  .467 

Seed-Sower,  Randolph’s  Hand. .  .128 
I  Shaving-Case . . 226 


Sheep,  Black-faeed,Scotch,  13— Cor¬ 
ral,  Texas,  (G),  458  —  Lamb,  The 
Chilled,  133— Rancho  at  Shearing- 
Time,  Cal.,  180— Rocky  Mountain, 
81— Washing,  (2),  173. 

Shrubs,  Hydrangea,  “  Thomas 
Hogg,”  381— Jujube, 221— Labrador 
Tea, 811— Shrubby  St.  John’s  Wort, 
21— Wcigela,  New,  421. 

Sink-Drain . (3)..  13 

Sled  for  Removing  Corn-Shocks, 
(2),  338. 

Smoke-Houses,  and  a  Substitute, 


(4),  97. 

Snaring  Rabbits  or  Hares . . .  (3) . .  66 

Spatter-Work . .......(2)..  67 

Spavin  Pad . .217 

Spout  for  Grain  or  Other  Bin.... 138 

Stable-Fittings. . . . .  >  (2) .  .418 

Stable-Tie . 14 

Staging  Across  the  Flains . 121 


Starch,  Manufacture  of  Potato,  (10), 
836. 

Steps  for  Barns  or  Cellars,  Movable, 
219. 

Stock,  Cheap  Shelter  for,  (4),  136- 
Lot,  Plan  of  a,  417— Watering,  (2), 


810. 

Stone-Boat,  Plank. . . (2) .  .298 

Stone  Picker . . . . .  1C 

Stone-Walls,  Building. . 55 


Swino,  Berkshire,  213— Esbcx,  453- 
Pigs,  Largo  White,  213  —  Figs, 
Small  White,  53. 

T 

Table,  Extension-Leaf  for.  ..(2).  .265 
Teat,  Tube  for  an  Obstructed... .275 

Tether  for  Stock. ... _ _ _ (2) .  .298 

The  Duckling’s  First  Experience, 
848. 

Tidy,  Making  a. . . . .(4).. 146 

Tiger,  Royal  or  Bengal . . . 2S1 

Timber  Splice,  Japanese _ (2) .  .178 

Tongs,  “  Ladies’  Favorite” . ..464 

Tools,  Grinding. . . .217 

Tool-Boxes  for  Wagons . (2).. 257 

Trap  for  Sheep-Killing  Dogs .  16 

Tripod  for.  Hanging  Hogs... (2).. 576 

Tug,  To  Mend  a  Broken . (2) . .  97 

Tugs,  New  Method  of  Fastening, 
(2), 218. 

V 

Ventilator,  Automatic. . . . ..217 

w 

Washer  Cutter . 20L 

Water-Cart . 412 

Water-Cresses  in  Pot-Culture....  23 

Water-Filter . 134 

Water  on  Prairie-Farms. . 133 

Weed,  A  New— Chondriilc . 331 

What  Gerty  and  Her  Mother  Saw, 
148. 

Wheelbarrow,  Home-Madc.-(2) .  .177 
Wheelbarrows,  An  Improvement 
in,  462. 

Whipple-Trees  for  Plowing  Corn 


256. 

Wire-Fence  Tightener . (2).. 458 

Workshop,  Hints  for  the _ (8).  .137 

Woodcock  and  Snipe . (2)..  93 
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HUNTING  THE  POX.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  fyx-hunting  scenes  given  above,  will  strike 
those  who  are  familiar  with  fox-hunting  in  England, 
or  in  the  few  parts  of  this  country,  where  the  fox 
is  hunted  for  sport,  as  very  unlike  the  real  thing. 
In  many  states  the  fox  is  regarded  as  “  vermin,” 
and  is  hunted  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  pest,  and  also 
for  his  skin.  The  hunters  take  advantage  of  the 
habit  foxes  have  of  running  around  and  around, 
when  pursued  by  hounds,  in  nearly  the  same  course. 
The  majority  of  foxes  so  pursued  in  a  given  tract  of 


country,  will  take  the  same  route,  provided  they  are 
not  too  hard  pressed,  otherwise  they  will  make  off 
across  the  country,  therefore  slow  dogs  are  the  best. 
The  hunter  goes  on  foot,  often  alone,  and  carries  a 
gun.  His  object  is  to  get  in  the  course  of  the  fox, 
and  shoot  him  as  he  makes  his  circuit,  or  crosses 
from  one  hill  or  piece  of  woodland  to  another. 
Seldom  more  than  two  or  three  dogs  are  used, 
oftener  only  one.  The  skin  being  carefully  remov¬ 
ed,  is  drawn  flesh  side  out  upon  a  hoard  of  the 


proper  size  and  shape,  stretched  tightly,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  nails.  The  skin  of  the  red  fox  varies  in 
price  from  $1.00  to  $2.50.  They  are  mostly  sent  to 
Russia.  The  few  used  here  are  so  changed  by  dy¬ 
ing,  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  Cross  and  Silver,  or 
Black  foxes,  varieties  of  the  Red,  but  very  different 
in  color,  are  much  more  valuable,  the  first  being 
worth  $5.00  and  upward,  ■while  the  Silver  or  Black 
will  bring  from  $50  to  $100  each,  according  to  quali¬ 
ty,  being  always  scarce,  fashionable,  and  high-priced. 
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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1876. 

In  this  Centennial  Year  comparisons  are  being 
drawn  between  the  present  condition  of  tbe  coun¬ 
try  and  its  industries,  and  their  condition'a  hundred 
years  ago.  As  compared  with  many  other  in¬ 
dustries,  agriculture  does  not  show  a  correspond¬ 
ing  advance,  either  in  its  methods,  or  its  profits.  It 
costs  about  as  much  to  raise  a  bushel  of  com  or 
wheat  to-day,  as  it  did  a  century  ago,  and  we  raise 
less  upon  an  acre  of  ground  than  formerly.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  shoe  now  made  wholly  by  machinery, 
from  the  tanning  of  the  hide  up  to  the  polishing  of 
the  sole,  and  putting  in  the  eyelets,  is  produced 
with  very  much  less  labor  than  a  few  years  ago. 
But  it  costs  as  much  to  the  wearer  ;  the  saving  is 
distributed  among,  the  thousands  of  people,  whose 
labor  all  goes  to  help  in  producing  the  shoe,  and 
they  are  better  oil  in  consequence.  The  farmer 
who  gets  the  same  price  for  his  wheat  that  he  did 
many  years  agp,  and  does  not  raise  it  for  any  less, 
is  no  better  off.  The  world  is  vastly  richer  than  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  wealth  is  not  in 
farmers’  hands.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  farmer 
in  the  world  who  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  or  a 
tenth  of  that  sum,  who  has  made  it  by  farming. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  have  made 
fortunes  by  manufactures  and  trade.  The  labor  of 
the  steam-engine  has  made  the  hulk  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  Steam  is  everywhere,  except  on  the 
farm.  The  steam-engine,  the  silent,  but  very  valu¬ 
able  labors  of  chemistry,  and  scores  of  other  helps 
in  producing  wealth,  and  lessening  manual  labor, 
are  at  work  everywhere  hut  there.  It  may  be  that 
this  cannot  be  helped,  hut  it  would  he  strange  if 
every  other  industry,  except  farming,  is' capable  of 
improvement,  and  that  this  is  bound  to  stay  where 
it  is,  if  it  does  not  even  go  backward.  It  is  a  fact 
that  farmers  are  not  sufficiently  well  paid  for  their 
labor.  The  reason,  or  one  reason,  must  be,  that 
their  labor  is  not  good  enough,  or  sufficiently  in¬ 
telligent.  A  man  who  dow  makes  shoes  by  hand, 
is  a  poor  man,  and  must  remain  so.  He  can  not 
stand  the  competition  with  machinery.  The  farmer 
works  too  much  with  his  hands,  and  he  suffers  in 
competition  with  other  industries,  in  which  hand¬ 
work  is  superseded  by  steam  or  other  power.  What 
is  the  remedy  ? — It  can  not  come  in  a  day.  It  must 
come  only  through  greater  intelligence  and  enter¬ 


prise.  These  are  gained  by  reading,  6tudy,  and 
education.  Farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not 
read  as  much  as  mechanics.  But  one  in  a  hundred 
reads  a  really  good,  trustworthy,  agricultural  pa- 
pei,  or  meets  in  a  farmers’  club,  to  discuss  ques¬ 
tions  of  practical  interest  to  him.  The  rest  are  not 
well  versed  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own 
business.  They  have  not  faith  in  it.  They  have 
not  yet  learned  that  there  is  a  better  method  of  in¬ 
vesting  their  savings  than  in  the  bank  and  in  stocks, 
and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  invest  it  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  land  more  fertile,  in  draining  and  enrich¬ 
ing  their  fields,  and  that  it  is  far  cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  them  to  raise  forty  bushels  of  wheat  from 
an  acre  of  ground,  than  to  get  the  same  quantity 
from  three  acres.  It  is  not  by  fighting  against,  or 
opposing  the  advances  of  other  industries,  but  in 
making  their  own  less  laborious  and  more  profit¬ 
able,  that  farmers  can  hope  to  improve  their  own 
condition.  We  believe  the  future  to  he  full  of 
promise.  There  are  thousands  of  the  better  class 
of  farmers,  intelligent  and  earnest  in  their  work, 
who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  if  they  are 
not  what  is  called  rich.  Year  by  year  their  crops 
grow  larger,  and  their  farms  better  and  more  .valu¬ 
able,  and  their  example  and  influence  benefits  and 
stimulates  others.  It  is  a  good  time  just  now  to 
study,  how  we  can  make  our  woVlc  more  profitable, 
remembering  that  it  is  only  work  thoroughly  well 
done  that  can  be  well  paid  for,  and  that  only  is  well 
done,  which  is  done  in  the  best  and  cheapest  man¬ 
ner.  But  a  farmer  who  keeps  no  accounts,  works 
in  the  dark,  and  can  not  tell  whether  he  is  doing 
good  or  profitable  work,  or  not,  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  begin  to  keep  accounts. 


Mints  si  thereat  Woa-lf. 

An  Account  should  be  opened  with  every  field 
upon  the  farm,  and  with  every  kind  of  stock  kept, 
commencing  with  the  first  of  the  year.  Each  field 
should  be  numbered  or  named,  and  whatever  labor, 
seed,  or  manure,  goes  into  or  upon  that  field,  should 
be  charged  at  fair  prices,  just  as  if  it  were  sold  to 
a  neighbor.  When  the  crop  is  sold  or  used,  the 
proceeds  should  be  credited  to  the  field  just  as  if  it 
had  been  received  in  payment  from  a  neighbor.  If 
some  of  it  is  fed  to  stock,  the  stock  should  be 
charged  with  the  value,  as  if  it  had  been  bought 
for  them,  and  the  field  credited  with  the  amount. 
To  commence  the  accounts,  an  inventory  should  he 
made,  and  the  value  of  everything  fairly  estimated 
and  put  down.  If  any  work  has  already  been  done 
upon  a  field,  that  should  be  charged  to  it.  It  may 
not  he  very  easy  at  first,  but  very  soon  will  be,  and 
when  once  it  has  been  begun  it  will  be  kept  up.  Do 
not  mind  some  mistakes  at  first. 

Feeding  Stock. — Stock  should  be  well  fed  at  this 
season.  Do  not  spare  feed,  but  do  not  waste  any, 
It  is  easier  to  keep  flesh  on  an  animal  now  than  to 
put  it  on  in  March. 

Buildings. — Perfect  cleanliness  should  he  the  rule 
in  all  stables,  pens,  and  sheds.  Filth  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  disease.  Too  much  warmth  is 
not  healthful.  Pure  air,  dry  beds,  and  clean  skins, 
will  keep  well  fed  animals  in  sleek  condition. 

Paths  and  Roads. — Icy  paths  and  roads  are  dan.- 
gerous  to  man  and  beast.  After  every  fall  of  snow 
the  roads  should  be  broken  down  by  a  snow-plow 
or  a  stone-boat,  and  the  paths  shoveled  out  or 
packed  down  in  a  similar  manner.  A  heavy  plank 
drawn  along  the  paths  will  clear  off  or  pack  down 
the  snow.  Coal  ashes  or  sand  are  the  best  materi¬ 
als  to  scatter  upon  roads  and  paths  when  they  be¬ 
come  smooth  and  slippery.  In  the  south,  where 
mud  prevails  at  this  season,  dry  paths  and  drained 
yards  will  he  a  great  addition  to  comfort. 

Horses.— Work  horses  should  he  either  sharp-shod 
or  qirotected  in  some  secure  manner  against  slip¬ 
ping  upon  icy  roads.  Sharp  calks  are  dangerous, 
and  many  horses  are  badly  blemished  by  them.  W e 
have  used  the  Goodenough  shoe  with  a  piece  of 
rubber  beneath  it-  for  this  purpose.  The  rubber 
over-shoe  is  an  excellent  device.  Either  of  these 
are  effective  preventives  against  hailing  or  slipping. 
We  do.  not  advise  the  use  of  sharp  calks  when 
these  cau  be  procured. 

Cows. — In-coming  cows  should  be  well  cared  for. 
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8bme  linseed-eake  meal  or  bran  in  their  feed  will  do 
no  harm,  but  more  exciting  food  should  be  avoided. 
A  roomy  stall  or  loose  box  should  be  provided  iu 
which  the  cow  may  remain  at  night  without  being 
tied.  Milking  cows  will  be  benefitted  by  a  pailful 
of  milk-warm  water  with  two  quarts  of  bran  or 
middlings  stirred  in  it  twice  a  day.  Cold  water  for 
drink  will  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk. 

Young  Stock  will  need  close  attention  to  keep 
them  thriving.and  free  from  vermin.  A  mixture  of 
lard  and  kerosene  oil  rubbed  along  the  backbone 
from  head  to  tail  will  free  them  from  lice.  Young 
animals  need  better  protection  from  cold  than  full 
grown  ones,  which  have  thicker  hides,  and  are  bet¬ 
ter  furnished  with  fat  as  protection  from  the  cold. 

Warbles. — The  great  majority  of  cattle  are  infest¬ 
ed  with  grubs  of  the  ox-bot  fly.  They  are  known 
as  “warbles,”  and  maybe  found  hidden  beneath 
the  skin  in  lumps  or  swellings  along  the  back  on 
each  side  of  the  backbone.  If  these  lumps  are  ex¬ 
amined,  a  hole  will  be  seen,  and  if  the  lump  is 
squeezed  from  the  bottom,  a  fat  white  grub  may  be 
forced  out.  These  are  the  larva  of  the  bot-fly 
which  trouble  cattle  so  much  in  the  summer  time. 
If  the  grubs  were  squeezed  out  of  their  nests  at 
this  season  and  destroyed,  the  pest  would  soon  be¬ 
come  extinct. 

Sheep  should  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh 
air.  Above  all  things  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  upon  warm  manure  piles,  which  they  will  do 
if  permitted.  A  pailful  of  boiling  water  should  be 
put  into  the  trough  to  take  the  chill  off  from  the 
water.  This  is  especially  useful  for  in-lamb  ewes 
to  which  a  chill  from  drinking  ice  cold  water  may 
be  hurtful.  In  the  southern  states,  where  sheep 
are  running  in  the  fields  or  woods,  shelter  from  the 
rains  should  be  provided.  Where  they  are  yarded, 
they  should  be  kept  dry.  Dry  feet  are  never 
troubled  with  the  foot-rot. 

Swine. — Pork  is  high  and  hogs  are  scarce.  This 
has  been  the  case  for  two  years.  For  want  of  care 
thousands  of  hogs  have  been  lost  in  the  -western 
states  by  various  fatal  diseases.  Where  they  are 
well  eared  for,  there  is  no  cholera  or  other  diseases. 
In  general,  disease  is  simply  the  result  of  the  most 
inexcusable  neglect  or  bad  treatment.  When  well 
cared  for,  no  stock  pays  better  or  increases  faster 
than  swine,  and  no  other  pays  better  for  care  in 
breeding,  and  well  selecting  breeding  animals.  At 
present  prices  pork  pays. 

Fowls. — A  few  early  laying  hens  that  have  been 
well  fed  will  become  broody  about  this  time.  It 
will  not  pay  to  allow  them  to  “  sit.”  The  chicks 
cannot  be  raised  with  profit.  Such  hens  should  be 
given  a  few  pills  made  of  cSstilc  soap  and  sulphur, 
have  no  warm  food  for  a  fevv  days,  and  be  put  into 
a  shed  where  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  make  a 
nest.  They  will  soon  get  over  their  incubative  fever. 

Ice.—  If  no  ice-house  has  been  made,  some  ice 
may  be  put  up  in  a  comer  of  a  barn  or  a  shed.  But 
by  all  means  some  ice  should  be  put  up  if  it  can  be 
procured.  A  thick  layer  of  sawdust  should  be 
placed  beneath  the  ice,  and  plenty  around  it.  Saw¬ 
dust  is  the  best  packing,  and  is  cheaper  than  any 
other  in  the  end,  although  its  first  cost  may  be 
more.  The  ice  chosen  for  cutting  should  be  kept 
free  from  snow  for  some  time  before  it  is  cut,  that 
it  may  freeze  thick  and  solid. 

Seeds. — The  stock  of  seeds  for  the  coming  season 
should  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible.  If  left  un¬ 
til  seed  time  is  at  hand,  much  delay  may  occur,  as 
seedsmen  are  then  crowded  with  orders.  A  good 
plan  is  to  send  to  some  respectable  seedsman  for  a 
catalogue,  and  select  some  well  known  standard 
kinds  for  the  main  crops,  both  for  the  garden  and 
the  fields.  If  any  new  varieties  are  tried,  a  small 
quantity  only  should  be  used  at  first,  until  it  is 
known  that  the  soil  and  locality  are  favorable. 
Make  a  list  of  all  seeds  needed  at  once. 

Tools  and  Implements. — This  is  the  best  season  to 
repair  and  paint  wagons,  carts,  and  implements. 
Everything  of  the  kind  should  be  put  in  the  best 
order  for  future  use.  More  tools  rust  out  for  want 
of  care,  than  wear  out.  What  is  saved  by  care,  is 
the  same  as  earned  twice  over,  the  thing  is  not  only 
saved  for  use,  but  the  price  of  another  is  saved  too. 


Drains. — Much  may  be  done  in  cleaning  out 
drains,  and  in  some  sections  in  making  drains. 
When  the  spring  rains  arrive,  or  the  ground  is  full 
of  water,  draining  can  not  be  done  with  advantage. 

Wash-outs. — These  are  by  far  too  common  in  the 
south,  and  greatly  injure  the  value  of  farms  where 
they  occur,  besides  giving  an  unfavorable  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  country.  They  may  be  prevented 
by  plowing  the  hill-sides  deeper,  and  using  a 
side-hill  plow,  making  the  furrows  diagonally  up 
and  down  the  hill,  instead  of  level  back  and 
forth,  or  around  them.  To  fill  them,  throw  in 
brush  or  stones,  and  plow  the  edges  into  the  hol¬ 
low,  gradually  widening  the  plowing,  until  there 
is  a  gradual  hollow.  Where  they  are  feared,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plow-furrows  should  be  made  sloping  gently 
down  the  hill,  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Fodder  Crops. — Calculations  for  fodder  crops 
should  be  made  for  the  coming  season.  Where 
the  winter  is  open,  some  plowing  may  be  done  for 
these  crops.  Fodder  is  never  too  plentiful,  and  in 
the  southern  states  is  the  great  need  of  the  farmer. 
Oats  and  peas,  or  tares  and  barley,  furnish  heavy 
crops  of  green  fodder,  or  dry  hay  if  cut  when  in 
blossom.  They  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  danger 
from  frost  is  over.  Four  bushels  of  the  mixed  seed 
per  acre  is  a  proper  quantity  to  sow.  The  richer 
the  ground,  the  better  for  a  fodder  crop. 

Yards  should  be  kept  well  littered  and  dry ;  the 
feed  troughs  should  be  always  turned  over  at  night, 
so  that  if  snow  should  fall  they  would  not  be  filled 
with  it ;  and  water  troughs  should  have  loose  cov¬ 
ers  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  month  should  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  gathering  and  making  manure,  breaking  up 
for  the  cotton-planting,  and  making  contracts  for 
labor.  By  and  by  the  best  hands  will  be  engaged, 
and  time  may  be  lost  in  looking  for  others,  or 
second-rate  ones  have  to  be  taken.  It  is  well,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  keep  the  good  hands  year  after  year. 
Oats  may  be  sown  in  this  month,  the  red  rust-proof 
being  preferable.  To  secure  against  a  sudden  frost 
the  seed  should  be  covered  three  inches  deep  and 
rolled.  Fences  should  also  be  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  every  “  hog-hole”  closed  solidly. 

—  -  «o-< - -caO®*- - - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments, 

©rctacii’t!  aiB«l  I^mrsery. 

The  amount  of  out-door  work  that  can  be  done 
in  the  orchard  in  the  northern  states  is  limited. 
Nurserymen,  however,  accomplish  a  great  deal  at 
this  season.  Preparations  having  been  made, 

Root- Grafting  may  be  pushed  rapidly.  We  have 
before  given  directions  for  doing  this,  but  half  an 
hour’s  watching  of  a  set  of  expert  grafters,  will  be 
better  than  a  volume  of  description  ;  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  labor  may  be  divided,  and 
little  manipulations  by  which  time  is  saved,  which 
can  only  be  learned  in  practice.  Have  but  one  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit  in  hand  at  a  time,  and  use  the  greatest 
care  in  labeling.  The  grafted  roots  should  be  set 
in  boxes  with  sand  just  moist  enough  to  prevent 
drying,  and  not  damp  enough  to  induce  mold. 
Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Cutting  Back. — Nurserymen  who  send  out  well- 
shaped  trees,  head  back  the  growth  made  the  first 
year  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and  induce  limbs  to 
start  near  the  base  ;  this  work  is  done  during  the 
winter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  season  fine 
stocky  trees  are  produced. 

Pruning  may  be  done  during  mild  spells,  any  time 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  If  large  limbs  are 
removed,  cover  the  wounds  with  shellac  varnish  or 
common  paint,  after  having  first  smoothed  the  cut 
carefully  with  a  sharp  knife  or  chisel. 

Scraping  the  dead  bark  from  the  trunk  and  larger 
limbs  is  best  done  during  a  damp  thawing  spell, 
first  giving  the  trunks  a  wash  of  whale-oil  or  soft 
soap,  applied  with  a  brush  ;  this  will  give  the  bark 
a  smooth,  healthy  appearance. 

Broken  Limbs. — If  any  branches  of  trees  break 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  ice  or  snow,  the  wound 
must  be  cut  smooth,  and  painted  or  varnished.  If 
a  branch  is  only  partly  broken  off,  but  still  hangs, 


cut  it  away  at  once,  for,  should  there  be  a  high 
wind,  more  damage  will  be  done. 

Mice  and  Rabbits. — Tramp  the  snow  firmly  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  to  keep  away  mice,  and 
sprinkle  blood  or  rub  refuse  meat  upon  them,  to 
keep  off  rabbits. 

Cions — Cut  during  mild  weather,  and  store  in 
sawdust  or  sand  in  the  cellar,  after  labeling. 

Preparing  to  Plant. — One  who  intends  to  set  out 
an  orchard  should  begin  at  once  the  preliminary 
work.  The  mere  setting  out  of  the  trees  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  labor.  The  first  things  to  settle 
are,  how  many  trees  to  plant,  of  what  varieties,  and 
where  they  are  to  come  from.  We  have  often  said 
— and  shall  probably  say  it  many  times  more — no 
advice  as  to  what  to  plant  is  so  valuable  as  that  of 
your  neighbors.  The  fruit-list  of  the  American 
Bornological  Society,  and  that  of  your  State  Society 
are  useful,  but  their  information  is  too  general. 
One  looks  at  these  lists,  and  finds  that  there  are 
scores  of  apples  and  other  fruits  that  are  starred  and 
double  starred  for  his  state,  and  he  at  most  wants 
six  or  ten  varieties,  and  perhaps  fewer.  In  his  de¬ 
spair  he  writes  us  to  know  what  he  shall  plant. 
We  can  only  give  him  the  general  information  that 
these  fruit-lists  do.  In  such  a  ease  hitch  up  your 
horse,  and  make  a  journey  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood — no  matter  if  it  takes  two  or  three  days  ;  the 
time  will  be  well  expended,  for  the  information  de¬ 
rived  from  those  in  a  similar  locality,  will  be  vastly 
better  thau  can  be  obtained  iu  any  other  manner. 
Select  only  well  known  and  tested  varieties,  and  no 
matter  how  highly  praised  a  new  sort  is — or  how 
gaudy  the  picture  of  the  fruit — let  it  severely  alone, 
unless  you  care  to  take  one  tree  only  just  to  try. 

Where  to  Buy  ?  is  the  question  very  frequently 
asked,  and  which  we  generally  decline  to  answer. 
Buy  of  a  responsible  man,  wherever  he  may  be ; 
the  nearer  he  is,  the  better,  but  be  sure  that  the 
trees  come  from  some  established  nursery.  Other 
people  think  differently,  but  for  ourselves,  we 
would  not  take  trees  from  an  unknown  party,  if  he 
would  give  them  and  set  them  oirt  free  of  cost. 
Some  people  can  afford  to  wait  from  6  to  12  years 
to  find  out  that,  instead  of  the  trees  ordered,  they 
have  only  a  lot  of  rubbish  ;  and  the  man  of  whom 
they  bought  them  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  To 
avoid  all  this  loss  of  time  and  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment,  buy  of  established  nurserymen  only. 

Send  your  Orders  as  soon  as  the  list  is  determined 
upon.  It  is  better  to  buy  in  the  fall,  but  do  not 
lose  a  year’s  growth.  Order  now,  and  order  early, 
that  you  may  be  the  better  served. 

Labels  may  be  prepared  and  painted  during  cold, 
stormy  days,  when  nothing  can  be  done. 


ffVoait  CSai'dlesa. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  often  planted  together, 
the  small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  raspberries, 
etc.,  are  put  along  the  fence-rows,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  such  spots  the  fruit  is  poor  in  quali¬ 
ty  and  quantity.  Where  it  is  possible,  the  two  gar¬ 
dens  should  be  separate,  as  this  allows  better  cul¬ 
ture  for  both  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  nearly 
always  some  wall  or  building  against  the  sheltered 
side  of  which  may  be  planted  one  or  more  grape 
vines.  The  border  should  be  dug  out,  and  proper¬ 
ly  filled  with  good,  fresh  soil,  and  if  any  fertilizer 
is  used,  let  it  be  broken  bones.  In  two  or  three 
years  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  may  be  gathered.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  a  lack  of  fruit  on  any  farm  in  the 
country ;  there  are  numerous  places  around  every 
farm-house,  where  small  fruits  may  be  easily  grown, 
if  a  little  pains  is  taken.  Villagers  with  small  lots 
manage  to  have  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but  large 
farms  are  too  often  lackiug  in  this. 

BKitcBaesa  ©arfieaa. 

The  proper  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  labors  in  the  garden,  will  depend  greatly  up¬ 
on  the  care  given  to  storing  the  vegetables.  Boots 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  and  wilt,  and  they 
must  not  be  kept  so  warm  that  vegetation  will 
start.  If  kept  in  moderately  dry  earth  or  sand, 
they  will  now  be  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  dug,  as 
the  earth  prevents  all  shrivelling.  The  roots  not 
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protected  in  this  way  should  be  covered  with  straw. 
During  every  day  that  is  not  freezing,  the  doors 
should  be  opened,  to  keep  the  temperature  low. 

Celery  stored  in  treuches  in  the  open  grouud, 
should  be  well  covered  with  straw  and  boards  dur¬ 
ing  very  severe  weather  5  provide  surface-drains  to 
take  away  all  water  which  may  collect  near  the 
trenches.  A  week’s  supply  may  be  taken  out;  and 
put  into  boxes,  and  stored  in  the  cellar,  where  they 
can  be  readily  got  at. 

Cold  Frames. — Give  air  on  every  mild  day,  else 
there  will  be  danger  that  the  plants  may  commence 
to  grow  from  too  much  heat. 

Manure. — Prepare  the  manure  that  is  to  be  used 
next  spring  by  an  occasional  turning.  Save  all 
house-slops  to  pour  upon  the  compost  heap. 

Pea-Brush. — Prepare  a  quantity  for  use  next  sea¬ 
son,  and  store  under  cover,  placing  heavy  weights 
upon  the  piles,  to  flatten  them  into  proper  shape. 

Bean-Poles  may  be  cut  at  any  time  when  the  snow 
is  not  too  deep  to  get  into  the  woods  ;  red  cedar 
makes  the  most  durable  poles. 

Seeds  which  are  to  be  ordered  from  a  distance, 
should  be  sent  for  at  once.  If  left  until  needed  for 
use,  the^varieties  needed  may  be  exhausted.  Clean 
and  prepare  all  home-raised  seeds,  and  label  and 
store  in  a  dry  cool  place  away  from  mice. 

Flower  SAsarstesa  aond  fawa. 

The  work  in  this  department  at  the  north,  is  only 
one  of  preparation.  New  arrangements  of  flower¬ 
beds  and  borders  may  bo  planned  better  now  than 
when  the  hurry  of  spring  work  comes.  Rustic 
work  can  be  made  during  the  winter  ;  cedar  may  be 
got  from  the  swamps  while  they  are-  frozen,  and 
other  woods,  such  as  laurel  and  the  like,  may  be 
cut,  and  these  with  a  little  ingenuity,  may  be  made 
into  tasteful  trellises,  seats,  and  other  garden  orna¬ 
ments  ;  for  making  hanging  baskets,  deep  wooden 
bowls  and  rattans  are  needed.  Secure  all  flower 
seeds  at  once,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  as  soon  as 
needed  for  sowing  in  the  hot-beds. 

CSreenSioMse  an«i.  Window  Plants. 

As  the  sun  gets  more  powerful,  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  and  windows  should  be  looking  at  their 
best.  During  cold  nights  a  thin  cloth  or  newspapers 
thrown  over  house  plants,  will  protect  them  from 
being  chilled. 

Insects  must  be  looked  after,  else  they  will  soon 
over-run  the  plants.  Fumigate  at  least  once  a 
week,  to  kill  the  green  fly,  selecting  a  time  when 
the  house  is  not  too  moist.  To  destroy  the  red 
spider,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  plants 
thoroughly  once  or  twice  every  week.  Mealy  bugs 
must  be  destroyed  by  hand  picking. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  of  Candytuft,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum,  and  Mignonette,  etc.,  for  cut  flowers. 

Forcing.— -A  few  plants  of  Bleeding  Heart,  Dcutzia 
gracilis,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  may  be  brought 
into  heat  now,  when  they  will  soon  flower. 

Bulbs  of  Hyacinths  and  Narcissuses,  which  were 
potted  for  winter  blooming,  may  be  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room  from  time  to  time, 
if  they  have  made  roots  abundantly. 

Horticultural  Motes  for  the  Southern  States. 

In  view  of  the  large  and  increasing  circulation  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  the  southern  states, 
we  have  arranged  with  a  gentleman,  who,  in  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  and  wide  experience,  is  second  to 
none,  to  furnish  us  with  monthly  notes,  suited  to 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  country. 

The  majority  of  farmers  leave  almost  all  kinds 
of  garden  work  to  be  attended  to  until  after  the 
holidays,  and  thus  lose  the  most  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thoroughly  prepare  their  land.  After  the 
cotton-picking  is  ended,  there  is  usually  a  short  time 
in  December,  when  suitable  weather  prevails,  and 
this  period  should  be  partially  devoted  to  garden¬ 
ing  operations.  Unfortunately  this  favorable  time 
is  seldom  used  to  the  right  purpose.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  new  year,  other  matters  of  seemingly 
greater  importance  to  the  farmer,  require  his  time 
and  attention,  and  with  making  preparations  for 


the  active  farm-work,  the  garden-work  is  hurriedly 
and  imperfectly  performed  ;  seeds  are  put  in  a  bad¬ 
ly  prepared  soil,  and  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 
We  presume,  however,  that  all  our  progressive  far¬ 
mers  have  not  'neglected  the  garden- work,  which 
should  be  performed  during  December,  but  if  this 
is  still  undone,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  it 
immediate  attention. 

The  Orchard  must  have  a  shallow  and  careful 
plowing,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
Top-dress  the  land  with  compost,  ashes,  plaster, 
etc.  If  trees  are  failing  in  vigor,  give  them  a  liberal 
top-dressing  of  fertilizers,  and  dig  this  under,  tak¬ 
ing  a  circle  at  least  equal  .to  the  spread  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  Pruning  may  be  performed, 
but  where  only  a  small  number  of  trees  are  to  be 
cared  for,  it  is  preferable  to  delay  this  operation 
until  February.  Prune  grape-vines,  and  train  to 
arbor  or  trellis,  as  needed  by  the  different  varieties. 

Transplant  Fmit  Trees  without  delay,  if  not  al¬ 
ready  done ;  there  exists  a  general  impression 
among  our  people  that  fruit  trees  can  only  be  trans¬ 
planted  during  November,  and  again  in  February, 
and  that  either  December  or  January  are  unsuitable 
for  this  operation.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous ; 
doubtless  this  idea  originated  from  the  perusal  of 
horticultural  works  published  in  localities  where 
the  ice-bound  soil  renders  the  work  impossible 
during  these  months.  I11  all  the  southern  states 
where  the  soil  is  seldom  frozen,  tree  planting 
may  be  performed  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  until 
new  vegetation  commences  in  March.  But  early 
fall-planting  has  numerous  advantages  over  spring¬ 
planting.  Although  fruit  trees  do  not  make  a 
growth  of  wood  and  leaves,  they  are  continually 
increasing  their  root-growth,  this  never  ceases  here 
during  the  period  of  rest  of  the  tree,  hence,  if  one 
has  transplanted  his  trees  early  in  the  winter,  he 
will  have  secured  considerable  root-growth,  and 
his  trees  will  be  firmly  established  when  vegetation 
starts  in  spring. 

Early  Potatoes  should  be  planted  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  20th  of  this  month  in  all  light  soils  ; 
but  in  strong  clay  soils  planting  should  be  delayed 
until  February.  Very  little  is  gained  by  planting 
too  early,  especially  in  strong  soils,  where  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  decaying  in  the  ground  is  to  be  apprehended. 
Perhaps  no  better  variety  than  Early  Rose  can  be 
advised,  it  has  been  so  eminently  successful  wher¬ 
ever  it  has  been  cultivated,  that  it  should  not  be 
put  aside  for  newer  varieties,  which  are  no  doubt 
very  meritorious,  but  need  further  trial,  before 
risking  them  for  a  general  crop. 

Hardy  Vegetables. — Sow  peas,  radishes,  and  let¬ 
tuce  from  1st  to  15th  of  this  mouth  ;  carrots,  beets, 
parsnips,  salsify,  etc.,  after  the  15th.  Continue  to 
sow  spinach,  radishes,  etc.,  at  intervals,  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  spring  crops. 

Hot-Beds  and  Cold  Frames. — Prepare  these,  and 
sow  early  cabbages  ;  we  find  Large  Early  York  and 
Early  Winniugstadt  still  unsurpassed  for  the  ear¬ 
liest.  For  second  early  sow  Early  Wyman,  Early 
Savoy,  etc. 

Flower  Garden.— Prepare  seed-beds  by  digging 
and  manuring  thoroughly. 

Prune  Boses,  and  see  that  the  old  wood  is  remov¬ 
ed  and  replaced  by  last  year’s  growth.  Plants  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  crowded  with  the  old 
wood ;  a  few  stout  young  shoots  of  last  year’s 
growth,  cut  back  to  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
ground,  will  produce  better  flowers,  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  expected  if  the  plants  are  left  unpruned, 
and  burdened  with  a  mass  of  branches. 

Deciduous  Shrubs,  which  continue  to  flower  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  fall,  must  be  pruned.  Those 
flowering  in  spring  only,  should  have  been  pruned 
last  summer,  after  they  passed  out  of  bloom.  If 
these  are  pruned  now,  they  will  flower  sparingly, 
as  their  bearing  wood  is  formed  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Camellias  will  bloom  profusely  during  this  month 
in  the  open  ground,  and  it  is  desirable  to  protect 
the  buds  from  heavy  cold  weather.  This  can  be 
done  by  placing  a  frame  over  the  plants,  and  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  a  cloth  during  very  inclement  weather. 

Greenhouses  should  be  kept  well  ventilated,  espe¬ 


cially  if  Camellias  are  grown  under  glass  ;  failiqg 
in  this,  the  loss  of  the  flower-buds  may  be  the  result. 

Soft-wooded  Plants,  for  bedding  out  in  spring, 
must  now  be  propagated ;  transplant  Verbenas, 
and  other  hardy  perennials,  if  they  have  been 
grown  in  pots,  but  always  harden  off  seedlings  be¬ 
fore  exposing  them  in  the  open  ground. 


- - -•  - - -><&•— - - - — 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices, 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  pec.  13th,  isl¬ 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TU1C  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Floiir.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 
26  d’s  this  m’thSSO.OOO  3,115,000  1,904,000  42,000  207,000  '96.000 

26  d’s  last  m’th401,000  4,873,500  2,014,000  151,000  412,600  1,379,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  lh/e.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  m’tli401,000  3,709,000  1.886,000  74,000  502,000  1,812,000 
26  d’s  last  m’th473,000  5,104,000  2,912,000  69,000  431,000  2,107,000 
15.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lima  Iasi  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1875.  .389,000  3,115,000  1,904,000  42,000  207,000  796,000 

25  days  1874.. 367, 000  2,376,000  1,404,000  129,000  307,000  1,312,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Kye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1875.  .401,000  3,769,000  1,88G„000  74,000  502,0  0  1,812,000 
25  days  1871.. 360, 000  3,001,000  2,315,000  92,000  289,000  1,209,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  busli.  biisli.  busli.  bush.  bush. 
Dec.  7.  1875.. 5,878.036  816,962  99,908  305,961  1.252,005  25S.364 

NOV.  8, 1875.. 3, 219, 457  1,112,998  79,355  277,400  815,591  249,986 

Oct.  11, 1875.. 2.382, 502  1,682,246  10,910  21,688  439,698  261,423 

May  11, 1875..  969,804  1,542,924  16,124  16.537  545,209  229,655 

Jan.  11, 1875.. 3, 675, 122  1,049,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145.647 

Nov.  9,  1874.  .3,680,141  1,727,510  19,123  117,185  794,722  135,882 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  fan.  1  to  Dec.  9. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1875.1,789,299  25,054,035  12,495,3-49  159,952  1.505  132,751  415,019 
1874.2,035,423  33,700,159  18,329,7S1  041,661  3,320  110,334  422,553 


5.  Beceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 
to  Dec.  1 . 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1S75  . 113  600  21.335,200  8,381,800  250,900  3,833,600  3,105,300 

1874 . 165,200  23,791,500  17,723,200  837.600  3,428,400  3,581,500 

1873 . 153.500  22,761,700  IS, 552, 200  950,260  2,158,300  8,385,900 

1872 . 131,300  11,349,100  29,928.700  474,000  4,548,600  5,696.000 

1871 . 290,700  21,313,400  20,042,300  1,107,900  3.839.400  0,639,400 

1870 . 430,400  37,124,700  4,S05,100  5S7,500  3,9S4,700  0,167,500 


CuunicNT  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  of  Gold. .  .. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western. . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn-Meal . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  $  100  fts 
Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed .  . 

White . . . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye. .  . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  ?!  bush. . . 

May— Bate,  ?i  !0i)  Its . 

Straw,  iPinoibs . 

Cotton— Middlings.  ?i  B _ 

Mops— Crop  oflS75,  if)  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  IP  ft. 

Seed— Clover, if!  lb  . 

Timothy,  iP  bushel . 

Flax,  iP  busli  el . 

Sugar—  Befi’g&  Grocery  if)  ft 

Molasses,  Cuba.  ?)gal. . 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,?!  gal 

Coffee— Rio(C  old) . 

Toisacco,  Kentucky,  &e.,  ?)ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  IP  B . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?)  ft 

Domestic,  pulled,  iP  ft . 

California,  clip . . . 

Tallow,  iP  ft  . 

Oil-Cake— IP  ton . 

Fork— Mess,  ?<  barrel 

Prime  Mess,  IP  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?!  ft 

Butter— State,  ?>  lb . 

Western,  ?!  lb .  . . 

q  hekse  •  •  ..........  —  ^  _ 

Beans— if)  bnsliei .  1  50  @  2  30 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?)  bu  ...  1  15  @  1  18 

Eggs— Fresh, TP  dozen  .......  27  @ 

Poultry— Fowls .  9  @ 

Turkeys—?!  lb .  11  @ 

Geese,  IP  pair . . . .  1  12  @ 

Geese,  ?)  ft. ..  .  9  @ 

Ducks,  ?!  pair .  50  @ 

Ducks,?)  lb .  14 

Woodcock,  per  pair .  50 

Chickens,  ?)  ft .  13 

Grouse,  ?)pnir.. .  9o 
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Partridge,  iP  pair . 

Ducks,  Wild,?)  pair . 

Suail,  trapped,  iP  dozen. — 

arks,  ?)  pair — . . 

Rabbits,  ?9  pair  . . 

Vension,  ?!  ft . 

Turnips  ?!  bbl  . . 

Cabs  iges— ?)  100 . 

Onions—?)  bbl . 

Potato f.s— ?!  bbl . . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ?) bbl..... 

Broom-corn .  . 

Pears,  per  box . 

Pears,  TP  bbl . 

Grapes,  ?)  ft .  . 

Apples—?)  barrel . 

Cranberries—?)  bbl . 

Quinces,  IP  bbl . 

Squash,  ?)  bbl . . .  —  ^ 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl.  .  1  50  @  3  50 

Gold  lias  been  up  to  117,  and  down  to 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Dec.  13th  at  114%,  as  against  114%  on  Nov.  12th . 

With  the  practical  close  of  navigation  for  the  season, 
produce  movements  have  generally  been  on  a  restricted 
scale.  The  stronger  range  of  ocean  freights  has  also 
worked  against  the  export  business.  The  fluctuations 
in  gold  have  also  been  against  active  dealings. . .  .Bread- 
stuffs  have  been  in  less  request  for  shipment,  as  well  as 
for  home  use,  and  prices  have  been  quoted  lower  and  ir¬ 
regular.  Toward  the  close,  Flour,  Wheat,  and  Corn 
were  quoted  weak.  Bye,  Barley,  Peas,  and.  prime  Oats 
firm.  The  Barley  market  has  been  exceptionally  brisk 
and  buoyant.  Malsters  have  been  very  free  purchasers, 
and  prices’have  advanced.  The  now  Grain  grading  sys¬ 
tem  at  this  port  went  into  partial  operation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  month.... Provisions  have  been  quite  ac¬ 
tive,  and  at  the1  close  held  with  confidence,  in  most  in¬ 
stances _ Cotton  has  been  quoted  lower,  leading  to 

more  liberal  transactions,  in  good  part.on  export  account 
...  .Wool  has  been  moderately  sought  after,  and  has  been 
quoted  firm.  Desirable  grades  of  Domestic  have  been 
offered  with  reserve. . .  .IIops  have  been  in  less  demand, 
and  at  the  close  quoted  cheaper.  Export  dealings  have 
been  recently  quite  limited. . .  .Hay  and  Straw  have  been 
in  good  request  at  advanced  rates. .. .Grass  Seed  has 
been  very  scarce,  and  held  above  the  views  of  buyers, 
checking  operations.  Prime  Clover  has  been  wanted  for 
export. . .  .Tobacco  has  been  in  fair  demand  at  previous 
quotations. 

Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . : . $18.00@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  22.00®  21. QO 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  22.00@  24.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  45.00®  46.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.00®  25.50 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  B . . ® - 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  per  toil . $25.00©$26.50 

“  Ammoniated,  per  ton .  . @  35.00 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  per  ton .  34.00®  36.00 

Bone  Meal,  per  ton . .  40.00®  45.00 

Raw  Bones  Unground,  per  ton .  25.00 

Bone  Black,  per  ton .  .  30.00 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton  .  38.00 

Dried  Blood,  (ll@12  per  cent  ammonia),  per  ton  40.00®  45.00 

Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  20.00®  25.00 

South  Carolina  Phosphate,  (fine  ground),  per  ton  21.00 

Niter  Cake,  (ground),  per  ton .  25.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  9.50 

In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  per  lb .  .  4^e.®5  c. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  (muriate  of  potash),  lb..  3  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  crude,  per  lb .  8JZC. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  3Kc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  per  lb .  .  life. 

Sulphate  Soda,  ground,  per  ton .  $25.00 

German  Potash  Salts.  (30@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  25.00 

Peruvian  Guano,  per  ton. . .  ...  60.00 

Leached  Wood-ashes,  Can.  and  N.  Y.,  per  busli.17  c.@19  c. 

r$ev*  York  Live-Stock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


Nov.  22 . 

86 

1,648 

25,542 

37,707 

73,995 

Nov.  29 . 

. .  7.320 

84 

845 

22,731 

27,108 

58, OSS 

Dec.  6 . 

.  8,910 

79 

995 

22,(568 

33,034 

65,686 

Dec.  13 . 

123 

970 

23,91)0 

31,620 

66,576 

Total  for  4 

Weeks.  .35,205 

372 

4,458 

94,811 

129,469 

264,345 

do  .forprev. 

.5  Weeks  49,051 

523 

11,238 

154,351 

158,915 

374,078 

8,801 

93 

1,114 

23,7  i  O' 

32,307 

.  9,810 

104 

2,247 

30,870 

31.783 

10,273 

94 

2,808 

31,212 

23,588 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Skeen.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week. . 
do.  do.  last  Moi 
do.  do .  prev's  Month...  10,273 

Seer**.— The  market  has  ruled  somewhat  irregular 
during  the  past  month.  The  competition  of  cheap  poul¬ 
try,  which  has  sold  for  about  the  price  of  beef,  has  kept 
prices  from  advancing,  and  at  times  has  even  depressed 
the  market  in  spite  of  smaller  receipts.  The  higher  av¬ 
erage  which  appears  in  our  quotations,  is  due  not  to  any 
real  advance,  but  to  a  better  quality  of  cattle  offered,  the 
receipts  of  Texans  being  light  at  the  close  of  our  report. 
The  heavy  receipts,  1,000  head  over  the  last  week  but  one, 
caused  a  dull  market  with  a  downward  tendency  of 
prices,  sales  being  made  only  at  a  concession  on  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  weights.  Extra  beeves  of  GO  lbs.,  but  estima¬ 
ted  at  59  lbs.  per  gross  cwt.,  sold  for  13£c.  Natives  esti¬ 
mated  at  57  lbs.,  sold  for  12|.c.  per  lb.,  and  9c.@10c.  on 
estimates  of  55  to  56  lbs.  per  cwt.  Texans  sold  at  7c.  per 
lb.  on  estimates  of  54  to  55  lbs.  the  cwt. 

The  prices  for  tiie  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
week  ending  Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Nov.22. . 7K@13J4C.  10  @11  c.  10KC. 

Nov.  29 .  7‘®13Mc.  9K@HMc.  W'/W- 

Dec.  6 .  7^@13  c.  10  @U!4c.  10%c. 

Dec.  13 .  7  ©13Kc.  10K@12  c.  lOJfc. 


Cows. — The  demand  for  good  cows  has  been  fair  and 
steady,  poor  ones  have  been  left  unsold.  The  sales  were 

at  $55@$89  each.  There  is  no  call  for  poor  cows _ 

Calves.— The  market  for  calves  has  been  easy,  and 
prices  tend  downwards.  The  best  bring  only  10c.  per 
lb.  live  weight.  Milk  calves,  fair  to  good,  closed  at 

8c.@9c.,  and  grass  calves  at$8@$13  perhead _ Slaeep 

and  J.asiiDs.— This  stock  has  held  its  own  fairly,  and 
prices  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  quality.  Poor  to 
good  sheep  are  selling  at  5c.@6c.  per  lb.  live  weight ; 
prime  to  extra  bring  G£c.@7c.,  and  good  lambs,  7ic.@8c. 
As  an  instance  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  careless  man¬ 
agement,  we  cite  the  case  of  a  lot  of  fair  80  lb.  sheep, 
which  should  have  brought  5|c.  per  lb.,  but  being  so 
burry  as  to  be  difficult  to  handle,  they  brought  only  3£c., 
a  loss  of  $1.60  per  head.  These  burrs  will  doubtless 
stick  in  the  owner's  memory  a  long  time  . . .  Swine. — 
The  market  is  very  firm.  The  stock  of  hogs  in  the  coun¬ 


try  has  been  overestimated,  and  many  are  being  bought 
by  western  farmers  to  consume  the  corn  crop,  iu  lo¬ 
calities  where  large  numbers  were  shipped  last  year. 
The  market  closes  firm  at  9c.@9£c.  per  lb.  for  dressed 
western,  and  9|c.@10ic.  for  State  and  Jersey. 


Remember 
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The  Valuable  Premiums. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inc'uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elseivhere. 


EgiF”  N.55.— TTlae  New  iPosSag-c  I. aw. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  wlsicli  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tlie  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  fork. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Keiiaitt  ioag’  money  :  —  CSieclcs  on 
New  York  City  Hanks  or  Hankers  are  best 
for  large  sums ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

ESocjnd  Copies  of  Nolnoseae  TSaiety- 
four  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  ojir  office ;  or- $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(16  to  34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Se’ts  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Spesaic  si  Word  for  tSac  CSca-ainsaHi 
American  Agriculturist. — For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  lias  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vat.erlnnd.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  -devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  lion.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  he  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

Tlie  Paper  aiE-sI  Its  Cover. — Heretofore 

the  American  Agriculturist  lias  been  simply  folded  and 
stitched,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  pages  could  be  opened 
until  the  leaves  bad  been  cut.  This  year  we  send’itout 
with  the  edges  neatly  trimmed,  and  it  may  be  opened  at 
any  page.  There  are  advantages  in  both  plans,  and  to 
judge  from  the  requests  that  have  come  to  us,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  one  now  adopted,  of  cutting,  will  please 
a  largo  number  of  our  readers. — A  word  about  the  cover, 
which  is  not,  as  is  most  generally  the  case,  the  same  for 
every  month,  and  often  for  every  year,  hut  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  cover  every  month,  as  I  he  large  central  pic¬ 
ture,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  the  corners,  are  new  each 
month;  they  arc  upon  timely  subjects,  and  are  designed 
and  engraved  with  as  much  care  as  the  illustrations  upon 
the  inside  pages. 

TTlSae  N.  IT.  MorticoilifEaral  Asso» 
elation.— There  was  once  a  Horticultural  Society  iu 


New  York  City,  and  a  quarter  of  'a  century  ago  it  mani¬ 
fested  considerable  activity.  It  gradually  grew  weaker, 
and  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  talked  it — if 
not  to  death — into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  it  has  not 
moved  for  several  years.  It  was  probably  to  get  around 
the  fact  that  such  a  society  is  somewhdre  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  that  the  recently  formed  society 
took  the  name  above  given.  A  horticultural  organiza¬ 
tion  is  so  much  needed  in  New  York,  that  we  may  wel¬ 
come' it  under  whatever  name  it  comes,  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  that  Some  70  names  are  already  on  the  list,  as 
members  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture. 
The  officers  are:  President,  John  Henderson,  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  George  Such,  of  South  Am¬ 
boy,  IV.  C.  Wilson,  of  Astoria.  James  Paterson,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  and  Robert  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.:  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary,  J.  Davidson,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City; 
Treasurer,  Isaac  H.  Young,  of  New  York.  These  names 
indicate  that  there  will  he  no  lack  of  executive  ability. 
Now  let  the  patrons  of  horticulture  do  their  share,  and 
see  that  the  Association  is  abundantly  endowed. 

A  CowvesatioiE  EBs’ceslo 

ei’s  met  at  Toronto,  Canada,  on  the  1st  of  December. 
Breeders  from  nearly  all  the  northern  states  and  Texas 
were  present.  J.  H.  Pickerel!,  Esq.,  of  Illinois,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  chair,  referred  to  the  fact  that  more  Short¬ 
horns  had  changed  hands  during  the  past  year-  than  in 
any  previous  one.  He  objected  to  too  much  considera¬ 
tion  being  given  to  ‘-family  breeding,”  and  advocated 
the  cultivation  of  the  beef  producing  qualities  of  the 
stock  in  preference  to  mere  pedigree.  The  Secretary, 
S.  F.  Lockridge,  of  Indiana,  then  read  a  communication 
on  the  subject  of  Cooperation,  from  the  president  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  president  of  the  Short  horn  Asso¬ 
ciation  ef  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  reply,  and 
that  of  the  Association  through  their  secretary,  promis¬ 
ing  interchange  of  publications  and  courtesies.  The 
Treasurer,  Claude  Matthews,  of  Indiana,  then  read  his 
report,  showing  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $187.  On 
motion  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Indiana,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution.  Much  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  close 
breeding,  without  any  decided  result.  The  Convention 
finally  adjourned  to  ineet  at  St.  Louis,  in  Dec.,  1876. 

“  Camp  iaa  S-'Bos’Iclsa  ”  is  the  title 

of  a  compilation  by  Chap.  Hallock,  of  numerous  papers 
on  Florida,  which  have  appeared  in  that  excellent  jour¬ 
nal,  “  Forest  and  Stream, ”  and  issued  by  the  publishers 
of  that  paper.  It  is  full  of  the  information  needed  by 
the  sportsman  or  tourist  who  wishes  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  Florida  aside  from  the  route  of  regular 
travel  ;  it  describes  attractive  portions  of  the  state 
hut  seldom  visited,  and  gives  much  information  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Its  directions  for  camp  and 
boat  outfit,  sho'oting  and  fishing  “  traps,”  guides,  and 
other  matters,  are  judicious,  and  with  due  regard  to 
economy.  A  large  share  of  the  hook  is  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent  and  friend,  A1  Fresco,  and  we  are  sure  he 
knows  all  about  such  things. 


If  iflaoSOnootioag’  Notes. — The  illustrated 
article  last  month  seems  to  have  met  a  popular  want,  and 
to  have  awakened  not  a  little  interest.  Some  tell  us 
that  though  they  had  used  a  rifle  almost  a  lifetime,  for 
game,  etc.,  they  had  never  looked  into  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  until  they  saw  that  article.  We  did  not 
thus  intend  to  open  a  “  shooting  department,”  but  will 
cheerfully  respond  to  any  appropriate  queries  that  we 
can.  The  following  will  answer  several  inquiries:  1st. 
The  Remington  and  Sharp  rifles  of  44-100  vary  a  little  in 
diameter,  which  Is  unfortunate,  as  the  Sharp  gun  will  not 

take  the  Remington  bullet _ 2d.  In  using  the  “Bead” 

or  globe  sight,  we  think  it  preferable  to  sight  over  the 
top  of  it,  depressing  it  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bull’s 
eye,  or  other  object,  and  adjust  the  rear  sight  according¬ 
ly.  This  avoids  uncertainty  and  dimness  of  vision  often 
occurring  when  the  head  just  covers  the  object.  For 
short  range,  or  any  oil-hand  shooting,  the  bead  is  prefer¬ 
able,  but  for  long  -range,  or  shooting  at 
rest,  we  prefer  the  “open  bead”  here 
shown,  with  a  diameter  of  y12  inch,  which 
Covers  some  7  feet  at  1,000  yards,  but  it 
is  easy  to  bring  the  object  in  a  line  with 
the  center  of  this  opening.  Wc  tried  a 
smaller  opening,  (i/1(t),  but  found  it 
too  small  for  cloudy  days,  and  near  sundown.  Col. 
Wingate  gives  engravings  of  21  different  forms  for  the 
front  sight,  of  which  15  are- allowed  at  Creedmoor. . .  .3rd. 
As  to  powder;  we  have  not  sufficient  experience  to  de¬ 
cide  the  relative  value  of  different  manufactures.  We 
have  tried  samples  of  the  same  brand  procured  at  differ¬ 
ent.  places,  and  found  one  to  require  1  to  3  points  more 
elevation  than  another,  at  1,0 )0  yards.  Finding  “Hazard’s 
F.  G.  Kentucky  Rifle  powder”  working  well,  wc  pro¬ 
cured  5  pounds  out  of  one  lot,  the  most  one  can  keep 
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without  vitiating  insurance,  so  as  to  have  uniformity. 
A  lad  weighs  every  charge  on  delicate  scales,  turning 
with  loss  than  a  tenth  of  a  grain.  This  gives  regularity, 
leaving  only  the  wind  and  light  to  be  calculated  for  at  a 
regular  distance.  It  is  said  that  a  variation  of  1  grain 
weight  (not  kernel),  will  make  a  difference  of  8  or  10 
inches  in  elevation  in  1,000  yards.  Poured  from  a  flask 
partly  or  wholly  filled,  giving  it  an  equal  number  of 
shakings  at  each  pouring,  with  the  mouth  downward,  w'e 
have  been  able  to  measure  many  successive  charges  not 
varying  more  than  y6  grain  in  weight  —  4th.  A  strong 
light  often  raises  the  apparent  place  of  an  object  above 
its  real  place,  so  that  in  full  sunlight  one  must  aim  one 
or  two  points  lower,  and  raise  again  if  clouds  come  up, 
or  the  sun  goes  down.  By  points,  we  mean  minutes  of 
a  degree  marked  on  the  vernier,  each  1'  corresponding 
to  2  inches  for  each  100  yards,  as  20  inches  at  1,000  yards, 

etc _ 5th.  The  Reminglon  lock  needs  no  spring  to  draw 

back  the  firing  needle,  or  pin.  It  falls  back  of  itself  on 

opening  the  breech  block _ 6th.  Any  one  can  endure  the 

recoil  of  90  to  100  grains  of  powder,  and  550  grains  of  lead, 
quite  easily  if  the  gun  be  held  firmly  against  the  shoul¬ 
der  (not  the  arm),  so  that  it  gets  no  momentum.  Bath¬ 
ing  the  shoulder  in  alcohol  night  and  morning  will  soon 
remove  bruises  and  toughen  the  muscles.  We  have 
known  a  shoulder  thoroughly  sore,  all  “  black  and  blue,” 
soon  cured  by  the  alcohol,  and  care  in  bringing  back  the 
gun  firmly,  without  stopping  the  daily  shooting.  A  shot¬ 
gun  heel-plate  on  the  stock  is  far  preferable  to  any  fancy 
hollowing  out  or  curving.  The  points  left  by  the  latter 
are  always  in  the  way  in  changing  position.  The  worst  re¬ 
coil  injury  we  ever  saw  was  from  one  of  these  fancy  points. 

TBbc  New  Ym-lk  State  ©airymen’s 
Association. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  was  held  at  Norwich,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  9th  of  December.  X.  A.  Willard,  president 
of  the  Association,  opened  the  meeting  by  an  address 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  process  of  dairying  since  1848, 
and  the  considerable  improvements  that  still  need  to  be 
made.  In  this  respect  he  instanced  cleanliness  as  the 
one  thing  yet  needful.  He  urged  dairymen  to  raise 
their  own  cows;  and  by  care  in  breeding  to  raise  the 
production  from  400  to  600  lbs.  of  cheese  yearly  per  cow. 
He  advocated  the  use  of  condensed  milk  in  cities  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  frauds  and  abuses  in  the  city 
milk  trade.  Dr.  Crafts  advocated  soiling,  and  thought 
that  better  care  and  feeding  would  increase  the  yield  of 
cows  at  least  33  per  cent.  A.  L.  Fish  thought  soiling  un¬ 
profitable  except  in  time  of  drouth,  or  when  food  is 
scarce.  Gen.  E.  F.  Jones  considered  soiling  as  destruc¬ 
tive  to  cattle.  He  advocated  half  soiling  and  pasturing. 
E.  W.  Stewart  had  soiled  cattle  for  twelve  years.  The 
extra  labor  was  only  $75  for  45  head  of  cattle  in  a  year. 
He  described  his  new  barn,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  no 
interior  timbers,  and  with  concrete  walls.  Prof.  Roberts 
showed  that  it  cost  in  excess  of  food  at  least  $32.72  year¬ 
ly  to  heat  the  food  and  water  of  a  cow  in  her  stomach, 
while  it  could  be  heated  by  steam  or  coal  for  $7.  He  fed 
his  cow  25  lbs.  of  hay,  7  lbs.  of  meal,  and  2}  lbs.  of  bran 
daily.  This  high  feeding,  and  the  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  warming  the  feed  in  the  cow’s  stomach,  were  consid¬ 
erably  discussed.  After  some  other  remarks  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Give  Name  and  Address  in  full! 

— Correspondents  should  understand  that  we  wish  to 
have  the  names  and  full  addresses  always,  not  for  publi¬ 
cation,  as  we  publish  no  names  or  initials  if  requested 
not  to  do  so,  but  that  we  may  know  from  whom  and 
from  where  the  enquiry  comes.  For  want  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  give  the  information 
required,  and  sometimes  we  would  rather  reply  by  mail. 
Always  give  name  and  town,  county,  and  state. 

Catalogues. — Just  as  we  go  to  press,  the 
current  of  spring  catalogues  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  materials  of  all  kinds,  begins  to  flow 
in.  We  are  obliged  to  omit  a  notice  of  those  already 
received,  until  next  month,  and  we  hope  that  all  our 
friends  who  intend  to  send  us  catalogues,  will  do  so  at 
the  earliest  possible  day. 

TIjc  American  AgricoBlU wrist  im 
New  Zealand. — At  the  fair  of  the  “  Northern  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Pastoral  Association,”  held  at  Oamaru,  New 
Zealand,  last  fall,  one  of  the  citizens  offered  as  a  special 
premium  for  the  best  loaf  of  home-made  bread  the  bound 
volume  of  the  American  Agi'iculturist  for  1875.  We  do 
not  know  who  was  the  winner  of  the  prize,  though  the 
volume  has  been  ordered  and  is  on  its  way. 

A  Heavy  Essex  Fig-. — “R.  S.  W.,”  Wat¬ 
sonville,  Mich.,  sends  a  statement  of  the  weights  of  an 
Essex  pig,  the  carcass  of  which,  after  slaughtering, 
weighed  574  lbs.,  and  after  dressing,  it  weighed  540  lbs., 
losing  only  34  lbs.,  or  less  than  6  per  cent  in  offal. 


FagEE  —  FSeSSE— For  suae  “  SBurd 

Times.”— No  doubt  many  a  Reader,  in  looking  over 
the  Engravings  and  Descriptions,  (given  in  our  Premium 
List,  and  referred  to  on  page  33  of  this  paper),  has  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  have  several  of  the  good  things  there 
named.  Well,  we  say  in  all  candor,  it  is  easy  for  almost 
anyone  to  obtain  one  or  more  of  them,  free  of  charge. 
First,  is  there  any  doubt  that  each  one  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  would  get  hints,  suggestions,  and  positive  infor¬ 
mation  enough  out  of  a  whole  volume  of  this  Journal, 
to  abundantly  repay  him  for  the  small  subscription  price, 
($1.60  for  a  year,  postage  included)  ?  Second. — Can 
not  you  easily  tell  him,  and  show  him,  and  convince  him 
of  this  ?  Third, — You  have  only  to  do  this  in  a  few  or 
many  instances,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  return  for  this, 
which  will  cost  you  no  money,  the  Publishers  will  be  hap¬ 
py  to  present  you  with  one  or  more  of  the  premiums,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  number  of  names  sent.  Fourtli.— Over 
S  6,000  persons  have  thus  done,  and  are  not  you  equal¬ 
ly  expert  with  most  of  the  other  16,000?  Fifth. — 
Every  family  you  get  to  reading  and  thinking  more,  you 
directly  benefit.  The  more  there  arc  of  such  persons  in 
a  neighborhood,  the  more  intelligent  and  elevated  will  the 
whole  society  be.  Thus,  in  extending  the  circulation  of 
this  journal,  and  receiving  the  premium  article,  you  are 
literally  working- “  To  do  good  and  make  money." — Try 
it  now.  State  that  you  are  working  for  a  Premium,  when 
you  send  in  subscriptions.  You  will  then  have  a  premium 
credit  for  all  names  sent  in  between  now  and  July  4th, 
1870 — and  can  take  the  premium  whenever  you  desire  it. 

The  EsigllsSa  Wheat  Crop. — The  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  fall  sown  wheat,  in  England,  are  very  un¬ 
favorable.  Much  seed  has  rotted  in  the  ground,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  cold,  wet  weather,  and  the  sowing  is  very 
backward.  ■  The  latest  reports  mention  an  improvement 
in  the  weather,  but  very  dubious  feelings  as  regards  the 
next  harvest.  The  markets  are  nevertheless  lower,  in 
consequence  of  heavy  receipts  but  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  says  those  who  look  fora  continuence  of  low  prices, 
are  undoubtedly  too  sanguine. 

The  Eittle  Washer.—  Among  the  various 
contrivances  for  facilitating  the  labor  of  washing,  are 
those  in  which  a  continuous  stream  of  boiling  suds  is 
thrown  upon  the  clothes,  to  percolate  through  them,  and 
again  be  forced  upon  them  ;  the  boiling  liquid  continually 
circulating  in  this  manner,  cleanses  the  fabrics.  The  best 
thing  of  this  kind  we  have  tried,  is  the  “  Little  Washer,” 
made  byBissell  &  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Ct.,  best  not  only  in 
throwing  a  more  copious  stream,  but  because  it  can  be 
used  in  any  ordinary  wrash-boiler.  Sufficient  directions 
accompany  the  washer.  With  this,  as  with  every  wash¬ 
ing  machine  we  have  yet  seen,  the  much  soiled  parts 
need  special  attention. 

The  Westei-ji  New  Yorlc  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  hold  its  21st  annual  session  in 
Rochester,  commencing  January  5th ;  all  who  feel  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  objects  of  the  society,  are  invited  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  Contributions  of 
fruits,  especially  new  and  rare  varieties  of  value,  and 
other  objects  of  horticultural  interest  are  solicited.  The 
subject  of  making  a  state  exhibition  of  fruit  and  horti¬ 
cultural  objects  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  will  come 
up  for  discussion.  Several  essays  and  addresses  will  be 
given  on  practical  subjects.  The  annual  fee,  $1,  entitles 
the  member  to  the  Transactions.  P.  Barry  is  President, 
and  P.  C.  Reynolds,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  New  .Jersey  BJorticaltinral 
Society. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will 
be  held  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  Geological  Hall,  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  20th  instant.  A  number  of  papers 
upon  different  horticultural  subjects  are  promised,  and 
these',  with  the  discussions  which  will  follow  them,  in¬ 
dicate  an  interesting  meeting.  All  engaged  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  horticulture,  whether  commercially  or  as 
amateurs,  are  invited  to  be  present,  and  to  beceme  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society. 

The  First  Animal  Exliibition  of 
the  Long  Island  Poultry  Association  was 

held  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30th  to  Dec.  3rd.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  birds  was  excellent,  and  although  not  large,  was 
more  select  and  of  higher  general  character  than  any  we 
have  previousiy  seen.  The  Light  Brahmas  were  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  lot.  In  this  class  the  $100  premium  for 
the  best  cockerel  was  awarded  to  Philander  Williams,  of 
Taunton,  Mass.  McKeon  and  Hulick,  of  Easton,  taking 
the  second  place.  Smith  &  Brother,  of  Stony  Brook, 


L.  I.,  took  the  $50  premium  for  the  best  collection  of 
poultry.  The  following  first  premiums  were  awarded : 
for  Light  Brahmas,  J.  K.  Felch,  Natick,  Mass. :  Dark 
Brahmas,  D.  C.  Waterhouse,  New  Haven,  Ct.  ;  Partridge 
Cochins, Black  Cochins,  and  La  Fleche,  P.  Williams, Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  Fancy  Pigeons,  J.  Van  Winkle,  Greenville, 
N.  J.  :  Brown  Leghorns,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Newtown,  L.  I.  ; 
Game  Fowls.  M.  Goldie,  Princeton,  N.  J.  ;  White  Coch¬ 
ins,  J.  J.  Berry,  Hackensack,  N.  J. ;  Grey  Dorkings,  n. 
Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  ;  G.  P.  Hamburgs,  Crevccceurs, 
and  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Smith  Bros.,  Stony 
Brook,  L.  I. ;  S.  P.  Hamburgs,  G. White,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ; 
Houdans,  II.  N.  Grant,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  ;  G.  S.  Ban¬ 
tams,  W.  II.  Pullis,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. ;  S.  S.  Bantams,  H. 
S.  Magrane,  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Muscovy  Ducks,  W.  M. 
Tuttle,  Speonk,  L.  1.  ;  Pekin  Ducks,  E.  H.  Lawrence, 
Bay  Side,  L.  I. ;  Bremen  Geese  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  J. 

M.  Rockwell. 

Sundry  Humbugs. 


In  the  early  days  of  the 
American  Agricultin'ist,  its 
pages  contained  only  here 
and  there  an  exposure  of 
some  especially  glaring 
fraud ;  it  was  a  novelty  in 
journalism,  and  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  another  novelty, 
the  refusal  to  publish  at 
any  price  advertisements 
not  only  of  a  fraudulent 
character,  but  those  which 
were  in  other  respects  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  exposures 
of  humbugs  soon  grow  to 
such  importance  that  they 
have  been  continued  as  a 
regular  department  of  the 
paper,  while  the  rule  in  re¬ 
gard  to  advertisements  has 
been  rigidly  maintained. 
As  this  issue  goes  to  a 
great  number  of  new  readers,  a  word  of  explanation  will 
be  timely.  The  sole  object  of  these  exposures  is  to 
■warn  the  community,  and  especially  the  agricultural 
portion  of  it,  against  the  various  fraudulent  schemes  de¬ 
vised  for  getting  their  money  without  giving  an  adequate 
return  ;  it  would  take  too  long  to  specify  the  various 
phases  in  which  fraud  appears,  for  it  has  more  heads 
than  the  fabled«Hydra,  and  comes  under  more  disguises 
than  Proteus.  But  whatever  scheme  that  has  unfair  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  pockets,  the  morals,  or  the  health  of  the 
community,  finds  here  an  uncompromising  opponent. 
When  sure  that  a  scheme  is  injurious  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  expose  it,  no  matter  if  its  ob¬ 
ject  is  claimed  to  be  a  benevolent  one,  and  is  on  that  ac¬ 
count  supported  by  the  names  of  those  in  high  positions. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  careful  to  hold  up  no  one  in 
these  columns  unless  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  place  here.  It  ofteq  happens  that  one 
who  has  bad  an  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  another 
writes  to  request  us  to  show  up  the  one  with  whom  he 
had  dealings,  as  a  humbug  ;  these  columns  can  be  used 
for  no  retaliation  for  private  grievances  ;  they  are  for 
the  protection  of  the  community  against  those  who  seek 
to  prey  upon  it.  That  our  exposures  have  been  of  vast 
benefit,  and  that  the  amounts  we  have  saved  the  public 
may  be  counted  by  millions  rather  than  by  thousands, 
our  correspondence  gives  ample  assurance,  and  the  let¬ 
ters  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  we  receive 
from  all  over  the  wide  country,  more  than  compensate 
for  the  annoyances  to  which  our  course  subjects  us. 
While  the  majority  of  sensible  persons  need  only  to  be 
shown  the  fraudulent  character  of  a  scheme  to  make 
them  avoid  it,  there  is  a  large  class  we  do  not  hope  to 
benefit— those  who  want  to  bo  humbugged— the  class  of 
which  Butler  wrote  two  hundred  years  ago : 

“Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great, 

Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat.” 

These  exist  everywhere,  and  no  sooner  recover  from  one 
singeing  than  they,  moth  like,  are  ready  to  fly  at  the 
flame  again— a  well  known  human  weakness  that  has 
furnished  our  artist  a  subject  for  a  head  piece. 

WALL  STREET  BOGUS  BROKERS. 

For  a  long  time  the  Amencan  Agriculturist  was  the  only 
journal  that  noticed  the  manner  in  which  persons  calling 
themselves  brokers,  were  flooding  the  country  with  cir¬ 
culars,  showing  how  easily  largo  sums  might  be  made  by 
investing  small  amounts  in  stock  gambling.  Of  late  the 
New  York  daily  papers  have  noticed  the  matter,  and  the 
vigilant  Mr.  Gaylor,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Post-Office,  has  notified  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the 
“  Saw-dust  Swindlers  ”  whose  business  is  well  nigh 
broken  up  by  excluding  them  from  the  mails,  have 
turned  “put”  and  “call'”  brokers.  The  matter  has 
now  become  so  serious  that  it  is  thought  that  legislative 
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action  will  be  asked  to  put  a  stop  to  this  form  of  swind¬ 
ling.  .. .About  the  “cheekiest”  thing  in  this  line  that 
weTave  heard  of  is  the  sending  by  one  of  these  “bro¬ 
kers  ”  of  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  a  gentleman  in  Kansas, 
who  had  before  received  circulars,  but  never  had  any  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  chaps,  saying,  “  If  you  desire  to  invest 
we  now  have  an  opportunity  on  certain  stock  we  believe 
sure  to  advance.  Market  active.”  For  this  precious  bit 
of  information  the  Kansas  man  had  to  pay  $1.65,  tele¬ 
graph  charges;  he  thinks  “this  is  robbery,”  and  we 
agree  with  him.  He  “feels  like  having  his  money 
back,”  a  point  on  which  we  can  give  him  no  encourage¬ 
ment. 

SERIOUS  COMPLAINTS  COME  FROM  C  Air  A3)  A. 

in  regard  to  the  produce  dealers  iu  Chicago.  It  is 
stated  that  one  Canadian  lost  a  million,  another  $200,000, 
and  another  $130,000,  and  so  on.  Now  it  strikes  us  that 
a  person  able  to  accumulate  either  of  these  sums,  should 
be  able  to  hold  his  own  against  any  Chicago  or  other 
“  produce  gambler,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
turn  out  that  these  very  persons  were  taking  a  part  in  a 
heavy  game,  and  lost.  Had  they  made,  we  should  have 
had  no  complaints  of  the  Chicago  produce  dealers.  The 
method  of  doing  business  in  the  Chicago  produce  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  a  matter  that  we  can  hope  to  change,  nor  can 
we  upon  assertions  unsupported  by  evidence  set  down 
“  the  principal  dealers  in  grain  and  produce  as  a'set  of 
gamblers.” — Farmers  in  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  should 
exercise  caution  in  their  dealings,  and  recollect  that  it  is 
better  to  mourn  over  their  produce  than  to  mourn 
after  it. .. .Advertisements  worded  “the  same  with 
intent  to  deceive,”  are  common  ;  the  wonder  is 
that  any  one  can  be  taken  in  by  them.  Not  long 
ago  a  time-keeper  in  a  gold  case  was  offered  for  one 
dollar.  Many  were  foolish  enough  to  think  that  this  was 
a  proposal  to  send  some  kind  of  watch,  and  sent  their 
dollars  to  receive  only  the  cheapest  kind  of  a  sun-dial 
in  a  gilt  paper  case.  A  similar  dodge  in  relation  to 

A  SEVEN-SHOOTER 

was  practised  by  an  enterprising  youth  near  Cleveland, 
O.  He  sent  out  circulars  far  and  wide  setting  forth 
“Allan's  New  Low-Priced  Seven-Shooter,”  which  was  a 
“triumph  of  mechanical  genius.”  It  was  “warranted 
to  he  as  good  after  three  years’  use  as  when  first  pur¬ 
chased.”  On  account  of  “  improved  facilities  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  rapidly  and  cheaply,”  the  price  was  reduced  to 
$1.50,  or  $13  a  dozen.  Orders  came  in  freely,  and  when 
the  purchaser  received  anything,  it  was  a  small  bronze 
pea-shooter,  into  which,  if  seven  small  shot  were  drop¬ 
ped,  they  could  be  discharged  iu  succession,  by  pulling 
the  trigger.  As  the  youth  had  been  using  the  mails  for 
a  swindling  operation,  the  case  was  put  in  the  bands  of  a 
U.  S.  Marshal,  who  arrested  him  at  a  small  farm-house 
with  a  rickety  wood-shed  for  the  “  arsenal,”  and  took 
him  to  the  lock-up  in  Cleveland,  where,  at  last  accounts, 
he  remained.  He  claimed  that  he  sent  all  that  he  adver¬ 
tised,  and  if  people  expected  a  revolver  at  that  price,  it 
was  not  his  fault.  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  one 
foolish  enough  to  expect  any  kind  of  a  serviceable  sev¬ 
en-shooter,  revolving  or  not,  at  such  a  ridiculous  price. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  the  orders  poured  in  for  them  by 
“legions.” 

THE  BUTTER  COMPOUND 

has  now  turned  up  in  Connecticut.  Ohio  was  not  long 
ago  the  headquarters  of  the  stuff,  hut  its  star,  unlike  that 
of  Empire,  wends  its  way  eastward.  If  people  would 
take  a  common-sense  view  of  such  things,  they  would 
not  write  to  ask  our  opinion.  The  circular  claims  that 
hutter  undistinguishable  from  the  true  article  can  be 
made  at  a  cost  never  exceeding  four  cents  per  pound. 
Now,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  this  claim,  do  yon  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  makers  of  the  compound  would  send  out 
elaborate  circulars  entreating  people  to  buy  the  com¬ 
pound,  a  box  of  which  will  make  100  lbs.  of  butter,  at 
50  cents  wholesale?  Not  much.  They  would  make 
the  butter  themselves.  On  100  lbs.  of  butter  costing  4 
cents  per  pound,  they  would  make  from  $20  to  $25  at 
fair  market  rates,  while  by  selling  the  compound,  if  it 
were  all  profit,  they  make  only  50  cents.  That  tub  won’t 
hold  water. 

WORTHLESS  AND  PERNICIOUS  BOOKS. 

The  number  of  concerns  engaged  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  in  selling  books  that  pretend  to  teach  won¬ 
derful  secrets,  or  wnich  are  really  pernicious,  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful.  The  catalogues  show  that  the  different 
shops  have  pretty  much  the  same  stock,  though  the 
names  of  some  hooks  may  De  changed.  One  of  these 
books  proposes  to  tell  “  how  to  mane  gold  and  silver 
from  block  tin.  Also  how  to  take  impressions  from 
coins.”— A  nice  bait  for  would-be  counterfeiters.  “  Mys¬ 
teries  of  Love  Making,”  and  “How  to  Woo  and  How  to 
Win”  are  titles  of  trash  of  which  there  are  numerous 
other  kinds.  For  the  sum  of  50  cents  one  can  buy  “  How 
to  Get  Rich,”  the  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  which  is 
most  amusing  reading.  A  lo%  list  of  such  works  is 
offered,  which,  if  not  positively  immoral,  are  useless, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  induce  young  people  to  believe  that 


there  is  any  other  way  of  getting  along  in  the  world  than 
by  working,  are  injurious.  These  shops  usually  have  an 
extra  catalogue  offering  treatises  on  “Sexual  Physi¬ 
ology,”  “  Marriage  Guides,”  and  other  works  which  par¬ 
ents  would  not  willingly  allow  their  children  to  read,  and 
which  are  anything  but  useful  to  older  people. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS, 

as  usual,  form  the  bulk  of  our  budget.  Buffalo  has  long 
been  a  favorite  locality  for  quacks.  It  has  a  Medical 
College,  and  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Yet,  under 
the  very  noses  of  these,  some  of  the  most  mischievous 
and  unblushing  characters,  send  out  their  circulars  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  country.  We  some  time  ago  exposed  the 
trick  of  one  of  these  fellows,  one  Abbey,  who  advertised 
all  over  the  country,  especially  in  “family”  papers,  a 
Prize  Picture,  the  “Toll  Gate,”  to  he  sent  for  a  stamp. 
Tiiis  picture  is  a  card,  upon  one  side  of  which  is  a  rather 
poor  puzzle  picture,  but  on  the  other  side— and  that  is 
the  whole  object  of  the  thing — is  the  advertisement  of  a 
book  couched  in  such  language  as  to  excite  the  fears  and 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  young  people  of  both  sexes.  Al¬ 
most  every  possible  tiling  that  can  happen,  is  set  down 
as  a  symptom  of  a  “  secret  cause,”. .  .“which  leads  directly 
io  the  grave,”  and  the  whole  story  can  be  learned  from 
the  book,  which  is  then  of  course  the  stepping  stone  to 
the  fellow’s  medicines.  The  “Buffalo  Sunday  News,” 
recently  published  Abbey’s  portrait  as  the  “Prince  of 
Buffalo  Quacks,”  and  gave  him  and  his  hook  a  fearful 
scoring,  though  in  a  manner  more  forceful  than  elegant. 
*  *  *  At  last  the  “  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal” 
goes  for  a  quack,  one  Dr.  Marshall,  who  has  left  the  city 
and  is  flourishing  in  Kansas,  as  having  been  a  Professor 
in  The  Medical  College.  Now  why  does  not  the  Medical 
Journal  show  up  another  Buffalo  quack,  who  is  still  more 
conspicious  than  either  of  these,  and  is  able  to  buy  up 
some  journals  by  the  page  ?  It  is  hardly  fair  that  all  this 
should  be  left  to  us. . .  .Here  is  a  remarkable  document, 

“THE  BIG  BONANZA, 

what  it  is  and  what  it  isn’t.”  And  after  reading  a  long 
rigmarole,  we  find  that  it  is  that  unfortunate  agent,  elec¬ 
tricity,  which  is  the  “  magic  healer,” — but  it  must  be 
applied  by  the  advertiser.  We  read  of  electricity  “An¬ 
tagonism  is  its  basis.  This  arises  from  its  acid  and 
alkaline  constituents.” — “  Constituents  ”  of  electricity 
is  good — we  shall  next  he  taught  about  the  compound 
constitution  of  heat. 

GOT  STUCK. 

The  publishers  of  a  Maine  paper  send  us  a  circular 
denouncing  two  quack  medicine  makers,  as  they  have 
broken  their  advertising  contracts,  and  warn  “  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  buying  the  medicines  they  advertise.”  'l’hey 
ask  us  to  pass  the  swindlers  along.  This  is  none  of  our 
funeral  we  do  not  see  that  those  who  make  promises  to 
pay  money,  which  they  can  not  fulfill,  are  any  worse  than 
those  who  promise  cures  which  they  can  not  perform. 
But  then  it  makes  a  difference  as  to  whose  ox  is  gored. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  logic  which  makes 
the  medicines  these  chaps  advertise  any  less  good  or  bad, 
because  the  makers  thereof  did  not  pay  their  bills.  This 
whole  quack  medicine  business  is  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  world  for  publishers,  and  others,  to  let  severely 
alone.  We  do  not  lose  any  money  by  them,  or  receive 
any  from  them.  None  of  them  are  rich  enough  to  buy  a 
line  of  advertising  in  this  paper,  cash  down,  let  alone 
promises  or  contracts. 

NOT  IN  OUR  LINE. 

A  little  the  strangest  advice  that  lias  been  asked  of  us,  is 
sought  in  a  recent  letter  in  which  was  something  in 
apaper.  The  writer  asks  what  kind  of  medicine  it  is  ;  “it 
was  sent  to  a  lady  to  make  her  have  a  miscarriage  ;  she 
took  it,  as  directed  ;  it  made  her  very  sick,  but  did  not 

produce  the  desired  effect.  It  was  bought  from  Dr. - 

in  Philadelphia,  two  table-spoonfuls  costs  $2.50.  He  is 
selling  a  good  deal  of  this  medicine.” — You  quite  mis¬ 
take  our  calling,  anxious  man,  if  you  suppose  that  we 
shall  be  accessory  to  murder  in  any  form,  by  examining 
the  stuff,  or  giving  any  advice  about  it.  If  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  chap  sent  something  to  make  “  her  very  sick,”  it 
serves  her  right,  but  if  he  is  in  the  trade  of  selling  what 
you  supposed  the  stuff  to  he,  we  can  find  a  very  quick 
way  of  clapping  a  stopper  upon  his  criminal  course.  You 
probably  think  this  looks  rather  rough  in  print.  “  Crimi¬ 
nal  ”  and  “  murder  ”  are  not  pleasant  words,  hut  they  are 
the  only  ones  which  describe  the  crime  from  which  you 
have  fortunately  been  saved. 

Concrete  Mouses. — “H.,”  McLean  Co., 
Ill.  In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  December,  1874, 
we  gave  full  descriptions  with  illustrations  of  a  method 
of  building  concrete  houses.  Where  stone  cannot  he 
procured,  and  only  coarse  sand  is  at  hand,  the  latter  may 
be  used  equally  well,  but  the  cost  will  be  greater.  In 
this  case  seven  parts  of  sand  may  he  used  with  one  of 
cement.  Before  a  house  is  built  it  would  be  well  to  ex¬ 
periment  a  little  by  procuring  a  barrel  of  the  cement  and 
mixing  some  of  it  with  varying  proportions  of  sand,  say 
four,  five,  seven,  or  nine  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement. 


The  quality  of  the  sand  makes  some  difference.  The  dry 
mixture  of  cement  and  sand  being  wet  with  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  soft  semi-liquid  mortar,  should  be 
molded  in  a  rough  box  and  left  to  set.  After  it  is  dry, 
each  sample  should  be  broken  with  a  hammer,  and  that 
which  is  hardest  or  the  best,  should  be  taken  as  the  basis 
for  the  construction  of  the  bouse.  These  houses  are 
very  warm  and  dry. 

<&!«.>»  I&  T«SUT«S.  —  FREE.  —  Read 
about  them  on  page  33,  and  if  you  have  not  a  copy,  send 
for  our  large  Illustrated  8-page  Descriptive  List,  supplied 
free  to  any  one  wishing  it. 

Feetltnag-  Coarse  May,  Marsii  May, 
Salt  Hay,  Etc.— Important  Article.— Prof. 
Atwater's  article  on  the  above  topics,  on  page  10,  is 
worthy  gf  careful  reading  by  every  one  at  all  interested 
in  feeding  stock.  The  non-scientific  reader  may  have  to 
study  pretty  closely,  and  read  over  the  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  in  last  volume,  but  it  will  be  worth  all  the 
effort  required  to  fully  understand  the  subject.  Sci¬ 
entific  investigations,  fully  confirmed  by  practical 
experiments,  show  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  a  great 
saving,  and  corresponding  profit,  may  bo  realized  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  feeding  materials — just  as  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  a  few  deficient  elements  to  a  soil,  in  the  form 
of  a  little  barnyard  manure,  or  other  fertilizer,  will 
greatly  increase  the  production  of  valuable  crops.  Read 
and  understand  the  present  and  subsequent  articles. 
Every  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  who  lias  not  had  them, 
should  get  and  read  the  chapters  in  the  volume  for  1875. 

American  Dairymen's  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  is  to  meet  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  the  11th 
to  13th  of  this  month.  It  is  announced  that  this  is  to  he 
an  important  meeting,  and  a  large  attendance  is  hoped 
for.  Arrangements  for  a  representation  of  the  dairy 
interests  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  are  to  he  provided 
for. 

A  Cheap  Corn-Slieller. — The  ordinary 
corn-sheller  is  nearly  always  in  the  way.  It  is  a  top- 
heavy  concern,  worse  to  ran  over  than  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  when  it  is  run  over  and  upset,  the  handle  or  some 
other  part  is  broken,  and  the  whole  machine  is  useless. 
In  making  a  machine,  the  habits  of  careless  farmers  who 
let  things  lie  around  loose,  ought  to  be  considered.  We 


have  recently  been  shown  a  corn-sheller  that  exactly 
suits  such  people.  It  will  also  suit  those  who  are  care¬ 
ful,  but  who  have  not  much  room  for  storing  tools  away, 
and  it  is  exactly  the  thing  for  those  who  have  but  a 
small  quantity  of  corn  to  shell.  The  illustration  suffi¬ 
ciently  describes  it.  It  is  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  is 
durable.  It  is  screwed  on  to  a  bench  or  a  stool,  and  one 
may  sit  down  to  operate  it.  When  out  of  use  it  may  he 
hung  up  or  placed  on  a  shelf.  It  is  called  the  “  Home 
Corn-Sheller,”  is  made  by  Livingston  &  Co.,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa  ,  and  its  low  price  will  make  it  worth  having, 
even  to  those  who  have  a  large  sheller,  hut  who  some¬ 
times  want  to  shell  a  small  quantity  of  corn. 

Swine. — “  S.  O.  F.,” 
Grey’s  Mills,  Pa.  The  Poland-China  hogs  are  said  to 
have  originated  in  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  with  a  breeder 
named  Magie,  from  a  cross  between  Poland  and  China 
swine.  Hence  they  are  called  Butler  County  hogs,  by 
some,  by  others,  Magie  bogs,  and  by  the  majority,  Po¬ 
land-China,  which  is  now  the  accepted  designation. 
They  have  been  largely  crossed  with  the  Berkshire,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  have  been  much  improved 
thereby.  They  are  a  favorite  class  of  hogs  in  the  west, 
and  doubtless,  if  carefully  bred  by  a  skillful  breeder, 
might  be  brought  to  a  fixed  and  valuable  type.  As  they 
now  are,  they  are  variable  in  character,  although  when 
well  fed  they  make  a  large,  handsome  hog. 

Basket  Itestts  con¬ 
tinued  on  page  33. 
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Bee  Motes  for  January. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


Of  hives  and  frames  there  is  an  endless  variety.  I 
could  not,  if  I  would,  touch  upon  the  advantages  or  disad¬ 
vantages  of  all.  There  are  a  few  practical  points  that 
are  essential,  and  if  the  hive  you  are  using  possesses 
them,  don’t  change.  The  question  of  importance  to  be¬ 
ginners  is,  between  the  hanging  and  standing  frame. 


Each  has  its  advantages.  After  studying  the  subject  with 
much  interest,  I  fail  to  find  any  hive  and  frame  that  meets 
as  many  requirements  as  does  the  Quinby  hive.  For 
boxing  or  extracting  honey,  for  adapting  space  of  the 
brood-chamber  to  the  size  of  stock,  or  for  placing  in 
winter  quarters,  I  find  no  hive  its  superior.  A  hive  large 
enough  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  frames  for  extract¬ 
ing,  or  boxes  for  the  honey  that  should  be  gathered  by  a 
strong  swarm  in  a  good  season,  must  necessarily  be  too 
large  to  be  placed  in  winter  quarters.  Hives  with  hang¬ 
ing  frames  must  b«  placed 
bodily  in  the  cellar,  which  is 
not  only  laborious,  but  they 
occupy  too  much  space. 
The  Quinby  hive  can  be  left 
on  the  summer  stand,  while 
the  frames  are  packed  away 
Fig.  3.  frame.  ag  described  in  November 
last.  Figure  1  represents  a  hive  with  hanging  frames, 
with  boxes  in  place  on  top.  This  hive  is  a  modification 
of  the  Langstroth,  and  is  12  in.  wide,  12  in.  high,  and  20 
inches  long,  inside  measure.  The  frames  hang  on  rab¬ 
beting  at  the  top.  The  Quinby  hive  is  shown  at  figure  2, 
with  top,  front,  and  one  side  removed,  showing  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  boxes.  One  top  and  one  side  box  are 
displaced,  to  show  the  means  of  access  from  the  frames. 
The  box  showing  holes  in  the  bottom,  belongs  on  top  of 
the  frames,  where  a  thin  honey  board  has  holes  to  match 
those  of  all  the  top  boxes.  The  other  box  has  a  strip  of 
glass  in  the  end,  with  yt  inch  space  at  each  side ;  this 
end  is  placed  to  the  side  of  the  frames.  The  hive  is  19  in. 
deep,  2 7  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  high.  This  gives  room  for 
16  frames,  when  used  for 
extracting,  or  boxes  to 
contain  150  lbs.  of  comb. 
A  frame  to  be  practical, 
and  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  bees,  must  bo  made 
strong,  and  with  no  cross 
pieces.  I  am  asked  if  a 
cross  piece  through  the 
Fig.  4. — frame.  center,  either  horizontal 

or  perpendicular,  will  not 
assist  in  securing  straight  combs.  I  answer  no,  and  if  it 
would,  there  are  disadvantages  in  other  directions. 
When  such  a  piece  crosses  the  frame  either  way,  the 
queen  does  not  readily  cross  it,  but  confines  the  brood  to 
one  side,  and  it  is  thus  a  decided  hindrance  to  breeding. 
.'  Others  use  a  frame  with  but.  one  strip  across,  and  that 
about  half  way  from  the  bottom.  Quite  recently  a  frame 
has  been  advocated  with  no  bottom  strip.  This  may 
have  its  advantages,  but  it  is  not  a  practicable  frame  to 
handle.  For  ease  and  convenience,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  rest  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  its  contents  on  the 
corner.  One  will  readily  see  that  such  a  frame  as  shown 
in  fig.  3,  would  not  hold  its  form,  and  a  tender  comb 


must  necessarily  be  broken.  It  would  not  even  be  safe 
to  stand  such  a  comb  on  the  end  by  the  side  of  the  hive, 
an  almost  absolute  necessity  many  times. 

The  material  used  for  frames  is  often  too  light,  fre¬ 
quently  only  3/IS  or  inch  thick.  The  frame  represent¬ 
ed  in  fig.  4,  is  of  the  Quinby  style,  and  is  made  of  strips 
Vi  inch  thick,  and  well  braced  at  the  corners.  Some  of 
the  best  beekeepers  not 
only  make  their  frames 
strong  in  this  way,  but  for 
further  security  they  bore 
holes  through  the  frames, 
and  fasten  the  combs  by 
pinning  them  in  with 
thorns  from  the  red  haw. 

Hives  do  at  times  get  turn¬ 
ed  over,  or  a  frame  may 
accidently  be  dropped,  and 
it  the  frames  are  made 
strong,  and  the  combs  are 
well  secured,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  their  being 
broken.  As  to  the  proper 
size  and  shape  of  frames, 
beekeepers  will  ever  dif¬ 
fer.  Both  extremes  have 
their  advocates.  Those  as 
shallow  as  6  or  7  inches, 
are  recommended  by  some, 
while  others  would  have 
them  14  inches  deep.  The 
length  will  vary  according 
to  the  depth.  For  warm 
climates,  the  shallow  frames  may  be  preferable,  but  for 
a  northern  latitude  I  would  not  recommend  them.  In 
this,  as  in  all  things,  I  advise  avoiding  extremes.  A 
frame  will  nearest  meet  all  requirements  that  is  about  12 
inches  deep.  The  Quinby  frame  isllX  by  193*,  inches. 
Those  who  desire  a  smaller  frame,  should  take  from  the 
length  rather  than  the  depth. 

Nearly  all  writers  advise  thoroughly  painting  hives.  So 
far  as  the  good  of  the  hive  is  concerned,  and  for  looks,  we 
can  all  agree  as  to  the  advantage,  but  considering  the 
best  possible  results  to  be  reached,  I  find  objections.  I 
am  satisfied  that  well  painted  hives  retain  moisture  that 
would  otherwise,  and  should  pass  otf  through  the  pores  of 
the  wood.  It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  straw 
made  the  very  best  wall  for  hives,  and  unpainted  wood 
more  nearly  resembles  the  porous  nature  of  straw.  A 
hive  that  is  set  up  and  fastened  together  with  hooks  or 
clasps,  is  less  open  to  this  objection  than  one  firmly  nail¬ 
ed  together. 

Each  hive  should  be  furnished  with  a  good,  substantial 
roof,  thoroughly  painted,  and  projecting  at  least  two 
inches  over  the  top  of  the  hive,  (fig.  5).  It  is  all  import¬ 
ant  that  each  hive,  in  all  its  parts,  be  exactly  like  every 
other  hive  in  the  apiary,  as  at  times  it  becomes  necessary 
to  change  frames,  and  what  is  taken  from  one  hive  should 
readily  fit  another. 

■ - *»  < - - - «-«*- - - - 

A  Colt  witli  ss,  ISatl  Iffalsito — “  A.  C. 

W.,”  Weymouth,  Mass.  The  habit  of  tunning  out  ol  the 


shafts  when  the  horse  is  being  unharnessed,  is  taught  by 
carelessness.  The  first  attempt  should  have  been  cor¬ 


rected.  When  the  habit  has  become  confirmed,  much 
patience  and  care  will  be  required  to  break  it  entirely.  A 
good  plan  would  be  to  secure  the  reins  to  the  buggy  or 
wagon  before  you  leave  the  seat,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  horse  can  not  go  ahead.  Then,  as  soon  as  you  have 
dismounted  from  the  wagon,  unhook  the  traces,  and 
secure  the  ends  by  passing  them  through  the  breeching, 


or  tieing  each  trace  in  a  loop.  Then  very  slowly  loosen 
the  hold-backs  and  breeching  from  the  vehicle,  talking  to 
the  horse  meanwhile,  to  restrain  him  from  moving.  He 
will  now  be  loose,  and  the  lines  may  be  unfastened  and 
slowly  gathered  up,  while  still  talking  to  the  liorse. 
When  this  has  been  done  slowly  and  deliberately,  and 
every  movement  having  been  instantly  checked  up  to 


this  time,  the  horse  should  be  taken  by  the  bridle  and  led 
out  of  the  shafts.  If  the  shafts  do  not  come  out  of  the 
loops  easily,  ease  them  until  they  do.  In  a  short  time  the 
horse  will  understand  his  business.  The  fault  is  not  his, 
but  his  driver’s,  who  permits  him  to  go  before  he  is  ready. 

A  Fine  Crop  of  Fine  Potatoes. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burnett,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  last 
spring  bought  one  pound  of  Snow-flake  pota¬ 
toes,  of  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons ;  they  were 
cut  into  eyes,  planted 
in  good  garden  soil, 
without  extra  manure, 
and  with  the  same  cul¬ 
tivation  as  other  pota¬ 
toes.  When  he  came  to 
dig  them,  he  was  so 
much  surprised  at  the 
result  that  the  earth 
was  carefully  removed 
and  the  potatoes 
left  just  as  they  grew. 
The  crop  was  kept 
on  exhibition  in  this 
manner  for  a  day,  and 
was  visited  by  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and 
others,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken,  from 
which  the  engraving 
was  made.  One  end 
of  the  row  was  partly 
shaded  by  a  grape  vine, 
and  the  yield  less, 
but  according  to  Mr. 
'B.,  the  potatoes  else¬ 
where  were  remarkably 
even,  and  in  such  a 
solid  mass  that  there  Was  no  room  for  a  jack-knife 
between  them.  The  crop  weighed  60  lbs.  9  ozs. 


Fig.  2. — THE  QUINBY  HIVE  WITH  STANDING  FRAMES. 


MR.  BURNETT’S  CROP  OF  SNOW-FLAKES. 
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A  Farm  House  Costing  $3,000. 

BY  8.  B.  HEED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

This  plan  will  be  recognized  as  comprehending 
the  general  characteristics  of  those  given  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1875.  It 
is  designed  to  be  constructed  of  similar  materials, 
with  a  like  variety  of  pleasing  and  decided  outlines, 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OP  FARM  HOUSE. 


plans  provide  for  a  cellar  under  the  principal 
building  only,  which  gives  a  clear  space  of  22  x  25 
feet.  If  desired,  the  space  beneath  the  wing  may 
be  included  at  an  additional  cost  of  $65.  The  ex¬ 
cavations  for  the  cellar  in  the  earth,  is  3  feet  8 
inches  deep,  this  allows  the  foundation  walls 
to  be  7  feet  high.  The  earth  thrown  out  is  to  be 
graded  around  the  building  to  the  bight  of  H  foot, 
thus  leaving  two  feet  of  the  foundation  exposed  on 
the  outside.  Country  houses 
are  frequently  set  so  low 
down,  as  to  be  a  matter  of 
regret  ever  afterwards. 
There  are  constant  accumu¬ 
lations  of  dust,  and  other 
matter,  caught  and  held  by 
the  shrubbery  and  grasses, 
so  that  there  is  soon  dis¬ 
covered  a  seeming  growth  of 
the  earth  upward  around 
the  house,  and  immediate 
grounds,  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  adapt  the  grades 
that  are  desirable.  It  is  far 
better  that  foundations  are 
a  little  too  high  than  too 
low,  for  when  too  high,  the 
approaches  can  easily  be 
,  raised  at  any  time,  with  a 
few  loads  of  earth ;  but 
when  too  low,  there  seems  to 
be  no  cure,  except  to  raise 
the  entire  building.  —  The 
Foundation  walls  are  design¬ 
ed  to  be  constructed  of 


and  to  give  an  equal  amount  of  accommodation  and 
convenience.  The  division  and  arrangement  of 
the  several  parts,  however,  are  entirely  changed, 
being  especially  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  location  having  a  western  frontage.  Location 
is  an  important  consideration,  involving  many 
questions  of  adaptation,  that  should  always  guide 
to  the  selection  of  such  a  plan  as  will  express  a 
natural  fitness  for  the  situation,  and  truthfully 
indicate  its  purpose. ..  .Exterior,  fig.  1.  Only 
two  feet  of  the  foundation  walls  are  exposed  to 
sight,  which  brings  the  frame  work  of  the  building 
quite  near  enough  to  the  ground.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  surrounding  such  buildings,  should  have 
a  grade  of  at  least  inch  to  the  foot,  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  50  feet  in  every  direction,  to  insure  the 
turning  away  of  all  surface  water  from  the  walks 
and  grounds.  Another  good  result  derived  from 
such  grade,  is  the  additional  altitude  given  to  the 
building,  imparting  a  much  better  appearance.  The 
general  outlines  of  the  elevation  are  very  simple, 
devoid  of  all  pretentious  ornamentation.  The  wide 
frontage,  the  large  and  numerous  openings,  and 
ample  roofs,  are  each  expressive  of  frankness  and 
hospitality,  eminently  befitting  the  home  of  the 
farmer.  The  front  Porch  is  unusually  wide,  and 
arranged  to  have  large  columns,  and  stationary 
seats  at  either  side.  The  Bay  Window  has  square 
projections,  instead  of  octagonal,  which  are  equally 
appropriate  in  this  case,  and  less  costly.  The  Cor¬ 
nices  of  the  principal  building  project  20  inches, 


and  those  of  the  wing  16  inches,  and  both  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  scroll  sawed  trusses.  The  chimney  tops 
are  large  and  heavily  capped.  The  same  general 
finish,  as  is  shown  on  the  front,  is  put  on  the  sides 
and  rear,  so  that  the  building  presents  an  equally 
complete  and  satisfactory  appearance  from  every 
direction.  Buildings  of  this  character  should  be 
set  back  from  the  street  line  at  least  50  feet — 150 
feet  would  be  much  better — to  give  room  for  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  walks.,.. Cellar,  (fig,  2),  The 


broken  stone,  laid  in  coarse  mortar,  as  more  partic¬ 
ularly  described  on  page  372,  Oct.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist _ IFirst  Story,  (fig.  3).  Ilightof  ceil¬ 

ings  10  feet.  Entire  floor  measurement  1,200  square, 
feet,  affording  ample  space  for  good  sized  apart¬ 
ments.  The  several  divisions  have  especial  regard  to 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  Front  Hall,  or  recep¬ 
tion  room,  is  nearly  square,  of  good  dimensions,  is 
enteredfrom  the  front  porch  through  double  or  fold¬ 


ing  doors,  and  adjoins  the  parlor,  and  living-room, 
and  contains  the  principal  stairs.  The  Parlor  is 
unusually  large,  is  provided  with  windows  in  its 
sides,  and  has  stucco  cornices  and  centers  in  its 
ceilings,  with  an  arched  finish  in  the  bay  window. — 
The  Living  or  Dining-room  is  commodious,  pleas¬ 
antly  situated,  with  outlooks  front  and  rear,  and  is 
easily  accessible  all  around.  The  Family-room  is 
large,  connects  with  the  dining-room  and  parlor, 
and  is  intended  as  a  sitting  or  sewing-room.  If 
occasion  require,  this  room  might  be  used  as 
the  bed-room  of  au  invalid.  —  The  Work-room, 
or  Kitchen,  is  conveniently  arranged  to  have  a 
range,  boiler,  pump,  sink,  wash-tubs,  and  pipes  for 
cold  and  hot  water,  and  adjoins  the  dining-room,  a 
large  pantry,  and  a  rear  entrance  door,  and  has  a 
private  stairway  leading  to  the  second  story,  with  a 
closet  underneath.  The  Pantry  is  of  ample  dimen¬ 
sions,  is  conveniently  arranged  with  shelving,  and 
has  a  zinc  wash-tray,  with  cold  and  hot  water-pipes, 
and  adjoins  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  a  china 
closet.  The  latter  is  useful  for  storing  wares  not 
required  daily. — The  rear  shed  is  paved,  and  the 
cellar  doors  are  constructed  as  described  on  page 
373,  October  American  Agriculturist.... Second 
Story,  (fig.  4).  Hight  of  ceiling  9  feet  in  main 
building,  and  8  feet  in  wing.  Floor  measur- 
ment  1,276  feet,  divided  into  8  good  sized  rooms, 
besides  halls,  closets,  and  stairways.  The  princi¬ 
pal  hall  connects  with  each  chamber  in  main 


building,  and  one  room  and  passage  in  wing. 
The  door  between  principal  hall  and  wing-pas¬ 
sage,  may  be  closed  at  any  time,  cutting  off  com¬ 
munication  at  pleasure.  The  side  or  “breast” 
walls  iu  the  wing,  are  vertical  3  feet,  and  are  con¬ 
tinued  upward  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  ceiling, 
thus  securing  sufficient  head- room.  The  bath-room 
is  exactly  above  the  kitchen,  and  contains  a  tank, 
bath-tub,  and  seat-closet,  with  pipes  for  cold  and 

hot  water _ Attic. — The  stairs  to  this  are  over 

the  first  flight,  and  are  designed  to  be  neatly  ceiled 
in  with  44  inch  beaded  ceiling  boards,  with  a  door 
at  the  foot.  Double  windows  in  each  gable,  admit 

sufficient  light,  and  afford  ventilation _ Sfce- 

marks  on  Construction. — An  insight  in¬ 
to  the  character  of  this  plan,  is  best  had  by  care¬ 
fully  considering  the  materials  and  cost  in  the 
estimate  below.  We  would  urge  the  importance 
of  good  methods  and  workmanship  in  construction, 
without  which  all  materials,  however  good  or  suf¬ 
ficient,  can  never  produce  good  results.  The  old 
maxim,  “  whatever  is  worth  doiug  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well,”  especially  applies  to  building  a  home 
iu  which  one  is  to  spend  a  lifetime.  This  does  not 
imply  extravagance  in  any  sense,  only  demanding 
such  caref  ul  and  intelligent  application  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  construction,  as  shall  insure  substantial  work, 
that  will  not  be  a  continuous  source  of  anxiety  and 
expense.  Any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence,  should 
be  able  to  generally  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  mechanics  employed  in  constructing  a  farm¬ 
house.  The  following  points  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Carefully  watch  that  the  foundation 
walls  are  substantially  laid  ;  and  accurately  leveled 
on  their  upper  surfaces,  so  that  the  doors  6hall  not 
strike  the  floor  or  carpets  in  opening,  nor  the  tables, 
chairs,  [or  other  furniture  be  obliged  to  stand  on 
three  legs.  The  frame-work  when  raised  should 
be  plumb,  so  that  all  work  on  or  in  the  building 
can  be  cut  square,  and  applied  without  tedious 
fitting.  The  siding  should  be  thoroughly  “sea¬ 
soned  ”  in  the  open  air  before  using,  and  carefully 
applied  with  close  joints,  and  well  nailed.  The 
edges  of  all  water-tables,  corner  boards,  and  win¬ 
dow  frames  should  be  painted  before  setting.  The 
shingles  should  be  carefully  laid,  breaking  their 
joints  at  i  of  their  width,  and  double  nailed.  The 
flooring  should  be  dry,  close  laid,  and  nailed  with 
two  nails  to  each  beam.  The  partitions  should  be 
set  with  studding  of  selected  widths  ;  and  their 
angles  or  comers  should  be  anchored  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  to  prevent  the  walls  from  cracking  in  those 
parts  when  finished.  The  chimneys  should  be 
carefully  constructed  ;  all  joints  between  the  brick¬ 
work  should  be  surely  filled  with  mortar,  to  pre¬ 
vent  sparks  from  passing  through  to  the  frame¬ 
work.  All  mortar  for  plastering  should  be  properly 
mixed,  and  allowed  sufficient  time,  (at  least  one 
week),  for  the  thorough  slacking  of  the  lime,  and 
a  complete  permeation  of  its  caustic  properties. 
Thin  coats  of  plastering  are  better  than  heavy  ones. 
A  mortar  that  does  not  crack  in  setting  or  drying, 
is  sure  to  be  good.  The  interior  wood  finish  should 
not  be  commenced  until  the  plastering  is  com¬ 
pletely  dried  out,  and  all  loose  mortar  is  removed 
from  the  building.  All  wood  work  usually  painted 


should  be  primed  as  soon  as  in  position.  For  more 
explicit  remarks  and  sundry  suggestions  on  paint¬ 
ing,  see  page  212,  June  American  Agriculturist,  1875. 

Estimate  of  materials  and  Cost: 


110  yards  Excavation,  ®  25c.  per  yard . $  27.50 

1371  feet.  Stone  Foundation,  @  15c.  per  foot .  205.05 

3.000  Brick,  (furnished  and  laid),  ®  $15  1000 .  45.00 

46  feet  Stone  Steps,  Sills,  and  Coping,  ®  30c.  per  It .  13.80 

1,030  yards  Plastering,  complete,®  35c.  peryard . 3:0.50 

5713  feet  Timber,  @  2c.  per  foot . . .  114.26 


viz.  1  Sill,  4x8  in.  x  186  ft.  long.  2  Girts,  4x8  in.  x  25  ft.  long. 
6  Posts  4x7  in.  x  21  ft.  long.  57  Beams,  3x8  in.  xl 5  ft.  1’g. 

3  Posts  4x7  in.  x  14  ft.  long.  86  Beams,  3x8,  in.  x!3  ft.  1’g. 
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1  Tie,  4x6  in.  x  256  long.  24  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  14  ft.  l’g. 
1  Plate,  4x6  in.  x  186  ft.  l'g.  4  Valleys,  3x8  in.  x  20  ft.  l’g. 
24  Rafters,  3x5  in.  x  16  ft.  l’g. 

100  Joist,  3x4  inches  x  13  leet  long,  @  16c.  each . $  16.00 

SOO  VVall  Strips,  2x4x13,  a  13c.  each .  .  .  30.00 

Materials  in  Water  tanle  ami  Cornices  .  50.00 

300  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  y*4  in.  a  28c.  each .  84.U0 

4  0  Shingling  lath,  @  He.  each .  .  24.00 

ti'J  bunches  Shingles, @  $2  P  bunch .  138.00 

81  feet  Gutters,  132  ft.  Leaders,  and  Porch  Roofs,  10c. 

per  foot .  35.10 

355  Flooring,  9><  x  13  @  28c.  each .  99  40 

Porch  and  i lood  complete . .  15.00 

Stairs  complete,  $90;  Bay  Window,  complete,  $60 .  150.00 

20  Windows,  complete,  @  $10  eacli .  200.00 

n  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $6  each .  36.00 

4  Hornier  Windows,  complete,  @  $20  each .  80.00 

32  Doors,  complete.  @  $10  each .  320.00 

1  Cellar  door  and  Hatchway  doors .  20.00 

Shelving  and  hooks  in  closets .  20.00 

2  Marble  Mantels  and  4  Shelves  with  trusses .  75.00 

Range  and  Plumbing,  complete . 215.00 

Nails,  $25  -,  Bells,  and  Speaking  Tubes,  $20  .  45.00 

Painting.  $200;  Cartage  (1  mile)  $35 . 235.00 

Carpenter's  labor  not  Included  above .  250.00 

Incidentals . 26.79 

Total  cost,  complete . $3,ui».u0 


Experiments  with  Winter  Wheats  and 
other  Grains.— Fertilizers. 


We  have  before  us  a  circular  in  which  are  set 
forth  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made 
by  David  Landreth  &  Son,  the  well  known  seed 
growers  and  dealers.  These  experiments  were 
made  as  it  would  seem,  to  test  the  virtues  of  wha* 
is  known  as  Prof.  Ville’s  complete  manure,  consist¬ 
ing  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  muriate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  mingled 
in  certain  proportions,  as  well  as  the  Hardiness  and 
productiveness  of  several  varieties  of  wheat.  The 
lirst  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  the  Claw¬ 
son  wheat,  sown  upon  21  plots  of  Vie  of  an  acre 
each,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-bushel  to  the  acre.  These 
experiments  were  a  failure,  the  fertilizers  showing 
Very  little  effect.  What  results  were  obtained  are 
not  given,  any  further  than  this  meager  statement. 
A  second  series  is  given  in  which,  while  there  are 
abundant  and  full  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
the  plants,  there  is  no  information  as  to  the  quantity 
of  the  crop,  excepting  that  the  average  yield  of  27 
plots,  sown  at  the  rate  of  2^  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre, 
of  different  varieties  upon  each  plot,  was  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  38  bushels  per  acre.  The  Clawson 
wheat  was  the  best,  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  42 
bushels  per  acre.  The  seed  was  sown  in  drills  16 
inches  apart.  Some  experiments  with  spring  wheat, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  that  latitude,  total¬ 
ly  failed.  With  barley  of  several  varieties  sown, 
one  known  as  “  Oregon,”  produced  48  bushels  per 
acre,  while  no  others  produced  more  than  33  bushels. 
Of  oats  several  varieties  were  sown,  at  the  rate  of 
44  lbs.  to  64  lbs.  per  acre.  The  Probsteier  oats 
yielded  71  bushels  per  acre;  Holbeck’s  pedigree 
oats,  63  bushels,  and  a  winter  variety,  known  as 
Virginia  winter  oats,  produced  649  bushels  upon  11 
acres.  These  experiments  would  have  been  of  much 
more  practical  value,  had  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  been  given  as  to  the  yield  and  character  of  the 
grain,  the  character -and  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
date  of  sowing  and  harvesting,  and  less  of  the 
color  and  appearance  of  the  foliage,  which  is  quite 
Immaterial  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming. — XIII. 

By  Prop.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

More  about  Coarse  Bog  and  Salt  Marsh  Hays— 
How  Science  and  Experience  Agree  as  to 
their  Proper  Use. 

We  are  quite  fortunate  at  our  Laboratory,  in  hav¬ 
ing  frequent  and  very  interesting  visits  from  the 
Intelligent  and  enterprising  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  One  of  them,  Mr.  W.,  who,  though  Sec¬ 
retary  of  an  active  farmers’  club,  modestly  forbids 
the  use  of  his  full  name,  was  in  recently,  and  re¬ 
ported  his  experience  in  using  marsh  hay  and 
cotton-seed  meal  for  his  stock.  He  and  his  father 
before  him  have  for  years  cut  a  good  deal  of  coarse 
hay  from  low,  marshy  land  too  wet  to  plow.  They 
formerly  wintered  their  young  cattle  on  this  hay, 
but  Mr.  W.  has  concluded  that  it  is  not  profitable. 
A  steer  would  go  into  the  stable  in  the  fall  weigh¬ 


ing  800  lbs.,  and  come  out  in  the  spring  25  or  30 
lbs.  lighter.  Indeed,  his  cattle  generally  did  poorly 
on  such  fodder.  Dissatisfied  with  this,  he  has  tried 
mixing  cotton-seed  meal  with  the  marsh  hay,  and 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  His  cattle  like  the 
mixture,  thrive  well  on  it,  look  sleek,  their  hair 
lies  down  smooth,  and  they  come  out  in  the  spring 
in  excellent  condition.  He  feeds  his  cows  2  quarts 
per  day  each,  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  all  the  hay 
they  will  eat.  They  give  as  much  milk  as  they 
would  from  the  best  upland  hay,  and  the  milk  yields 
as  much,  and,  in  Mr.  W.’s  opinion,  better  butter. 

That  Mr.  W.’s  plan  works  so  excellently,  is  to  be 
expected,  because  it  is  rational  and  scientifically 
sound.  The  addition  simply  makes  his  coarse  low¬ 
land  hay  as  good  as  he  can  grow  on  his  best  up¬ 
lands,  at  a  small  cost.  And  many  other  farmers 
do,  and  thousands  more  might  do  the  same  thing. 

What  Ingredients  do  Cattle  Need  in  tlicir 

Food— What  do  tbe  Poor  Hays  Lick,  and  bow 

Shall  tlicy  be  Supplied. 

As  the  result  of  years  of  careful  experimenting 
in  the  agricultural  Stations,  and  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  calculations  have  been  made  of  the 
amounts  of  food  ingredients  which  will  ordinarily 
be  needed  and  economically  used  by  various  ani¬ 
mals,  as  oxen,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  according  as 
they  are  kept  at  work,  or  to  yield  milk,  or  to  be 
fattened.  For  instance,  it  is  believed  that  a  fair 
daily  ration  for  a  milch  cow  would  contain  for  each 
1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  about  15'/2  lbs.  of  digestible 
organic  substance,  consisting  of  not  far  from  2l/a 
lbs.  albuminoids,  12'/a  lbs.  carbo-hydrates,  and 
about  >/2  lb.  fat.  This  accords,  indeed,  quite  per¬ 
fectly  with  our  common  experience.  We  all  know 
that  young  succulent  grass  and  tbe  finer  quality  of 
upland  bay,  are  excellent  for  producing  milk; 
while  from  medium  or  poorer  hay  alone,  the  best 
yield  cannot  be  obtained.  Now  let  us  study  the 
composition  of  these  foods  in  the  table  below: 


Table  21. 

KINDS  OF  FODDER. 
100  Pounds  Contain 


COARSE  FOODS, 
a.— MARSH  HAYS. 

Salt  Say. 

Better  quality  mixed . 

Black  Grass . 

Rush  Salt  Grass  . 

Coarse  Salt  Marsh  Grass. ..  . 
Fresh  “  Meadow"  Hay. 

Bog  Hay,  cut  In  June . 

Bog  Hay,  cut  in  August . 

b.—  Upland  Hays,  Straws. 

Best  Upland  Hay . 

Superior  Upland  Hay . 

Medium  quality  Hay - ..... 

Poor  quality  Hay . 

Oat  Straw . 

Winter  Wheat  Straw . 

Young  Grass,  (green) . 

CONCENTRATED  FOODS. 

Wheat . 

Indian  Corn  .... 

Peas . 

Field  Beans.. 

Potatoes . 

Turnips . 

Brewers’  Grains 

Malt  Sprouts _ 

Wheat  Bran . 

Linseed  Cake... 

Cotton-seed  Cake  (decort’d).. 

Western  Middlings . 

Western  Shipstun . 
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8.2 

7.1 

84.7 

45.9 

3.4 

41.6 

ft  9 

8.7 

5.2 

80.1 

47.6 

3.9 

43.8 

0  8 

8„6 

6.7 

84.6 

47.6 

2.1 

45.0 

0  6 

15.9 

10.4 

73.7 

39.7 

2.2 

36.7 

0.8 

7.4 

6  3 

86.3 

45.6 

4.4 

40.5 

0.7 

8.2 

5.5 

86. 3 

47.4 

3.1 

43.5 

0.8 

16.0 

7.7 

76.3 

54.5 

9.2 

43.1 

1.2 

15.5 

7.3 

77.2 

52.0 

8.3 

42.6 

1.1 

14.3 

6.2 

79.5 

47.4 

5.4 

41.1 

0.9 

14.3 

5.0 

80.7 

38.8 

3.4 

31.9 

0  5 

14.3 

4.0 

81.7 

39.9 

1.3 

37.4 

0.0 

14.3 

4.0 

81.1 

33.1 

0.8 

31.9 

0.4 

7;.5 

2.1 

20.4 

14.0 

2.2 

11.5 

0.4 

14  1 

1.7 

83.9 

76. 

11  7 

63.1 

1.2 

14.4 

1.5 

84.1 

71  ft 

8.4 

57.8 

4.8 

14.3 

2.4 

84.3 

73.6 

22.0 

49.9 

1.7 

11.3 

3.1 

82.4 

63.0 

23.(1 

43.6 

1.4 

75.0 

0.9 

31.1 

23.0 

2.1 

20.6 

.3 

92.0 

0.7 

7.3 

6.5 

1.1 

5.3 

.1 

76.6 

1.2 

22.2 

13.8 

3.9 

9.5 

0.4 

8.1) 

6.8 

85.2 

58.1 

18.4 

38.0 

1.7 

13.1 

5.4 

81.5 

51.9 

10.9 

37.6 

3.4 

11.5 

7.9 

80.6 

60.7 

23.8 

29.0 

8.9 

10.1 

7.7 

82.2 

55.7 

28.8 

17.0 

9.9 

12.7 

2.1 

85.2 

71.7 

8.4 

61.3 

2.0 

11.8 

2.3 

85.9 

67.8 

S.7 

57.1 

2.0 

(See  December  Paper  for  explanation  of  above  figures.) 


From  the  above  table  the  following  is  deduced 
by  simple  calculations : 


Table  213. 

Fodder  for  Milch  Cows,  1,000  lbs. 
live  weight. 

Rations  below  contain 

Organic  Sub-\ 

stance  in  a  dt- 
gestible  fori:..', 

The  digestible  Or' 
ganic  Substance 
consists  of: 

o4s.g 

Carbo- 

hy¬ 

drates. 

Fats. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

Calculated  Ration . 

15.5 

2.5 

12.5 

.4 

110  lbs.  Young  Grass . 

15.4 

2  4 

12.6 

.4 

30  lbs.  Superior  Upland  Hay . 

15.6 

2.5 

12.8 

.3 

30  lbs.  Medium  Quality  Hay . 

14.2 

1.6 

12.3 

.3 

30  as.  Early  Cur,  Bog  Hay . . 

13.7 

1.3 

12.2 

.2 

30  as.  Better  Salt  Hay . 

13.8 

1.0 

12.5 

.3 

30  as.  Coarse  Salt  Grass  Hay . 

12. 

.8 

11.0 

.2 

40  as.  Coarse  Salt  Grass  Hay . 

16. 

1.1 

14.6 

.1 

35  as.  Early  Cut  Bog  Hay . 

15.9 

1.5 

14.2 

.2 

These  figures  indicate  very  plainly  the  essential 
difference  between  the  young  grass  or  superior  hay 
which  will,  and  the  poorer  hay  which  will  not, 
keep  stock  in  good  condition,  and  enable  cows  to 
give  a  full  yield  of  milk.  The  110  lbs.  of  young 


succulent  grass,  or  30  lbs.  of  superior  hay,  supply 
as  much  of  digestible  material  as  a  whole,  and  as 
much  of  each  of  tbe  ingredients  as  the  animal  needs. 
30  lbs.  of  any  one  of  the  poorer  bays  supplies  only 
a  little  less,  while  35  lbs.  early  cut  bog  hay,  or  40 
lbs.  coarse  salt  hay,  if  the  cows  could  digest  so 
much,  would  furnish  more  material  than  they  need. 

What  tlien  do  (lie  Poorer  Hays  Lack ! 

It  is  evidently  not  tbe  carbo-hydrates.  They 
furnish  nearly  as  much  of  these  as  even  the  young 
grass  does.  They  are  deficient  in  the  fats,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  albuminoids.  Notice  how  these  de¬ 
crease  in  the  above  table  as  we  go  from  the  better 
down  to  the  poorer  bays.  Our  figures  then  accord 
with  Mr.  W.’s  experience  in  saying  that 

To  Make  Coarse  Marsli  Hays  Equivalent  to 
the  Best  Upland  Hay, 

we  must  add  materials  rich  in  digestible  albumin¬ 
oids  and  fats.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  W.  uses  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  Suppose  now  that  his  cows  weigh 
1,000  lbs.  each,  and  each  one  eats  30  lbs.  of  hay  and 
4  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  day.  They  will  con¬ 
sume  digestible  substance  as  follows  : 


Organic 

Albumin- 

Carbo- 

Fats. 

substance. 

oids. 

hydrates. 

In  33  lbs.  bog  hay . 13.7 

1.3 

12.2 

2 

In  4  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal..  2.3 

1.2 

.7 

4 

In  whole  daily  ration . 10.0 

2.5 

12.9 

0 

In  30  lbs.  sup.  upland  hay .  15.G 

2.5 

12.8 

3 

So  our  chemistry  says  tbe  coarse  bays  with  the  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  ought  to  be,  and  experience  testifies 
that  they  are,  equal  to  the  best  hay.  Suppose  we 
were  dealing  with  the  better  quality  of  salt-marsh 
bay,  and  wished  to  use  it  for  wintering  young 
stock,  oxen  not  working,  or  dry  cows,  for  which 
medium  or  poor  hay  would  suffice.  Wc  have: 


Organic  Albumin ■ 

-  Carbo-  Fats. 

substance. 

oids. 

hydrates. 

In  30  lbs.  better  salt  hay. 

13.8 

1.0 

12.5 

3 

In  2  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal 

1.1 

.G 

.3 

1 

In  whole  ration . 

14.9 

1.6 

12.8 

4 

In  30  lbs.  medium  hay. . . 

14.1 

1.6 

12.3 

3 

Here  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  added  to  30  lbs.  of 
better  quality  salt  hay,  makes  it  equal  to  30  lbs. 
medium  upland  hay.  At  this  rate  133  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  would  suffice  for  a  ton  of  salt-marsh 
hay.  And  about  267  lbs.  would  be  needed  for  a 
ton  of  early-cut  bog  bay.  Cotton-seed  meal  costs 
about  here  from  $1.80  to  $3.20  per  100  lbs.  At  $3 
per  cwt.,  the  267  lbs.  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  good 
bog  hay  equal  in  composition  to  a  ton  of  the  best 
upland  hay,  would  cost  $5.33,  and  the  133  lbs. 
needed  to  make  the  salt  bay  equal  to  medium  hay, 
would  cost  $2.66. 

Mr.  W.  is  getting  into  the  way  of  selling  his  best 
hay  and  using  the  poorer  hay  cn  his  farm.  When 
good  hay  brings  $30,  or  even  $15  to  $20  a  ton,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  he  believes  so  thoroughly  in  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal. 

Other  nitrogenous  foods  would  of  course  do  in 
the  place  of  the  cotton-seed  meal.  Table  SI  above 
gives  the  composition  of  some,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
malt-sprouts,  etc.,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  proper  proportions  to  be  used.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  these  figures  only  represent 
general  averages,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can¬ 
not  be  absolutely  correct  for  any  special  case. 
Their  chief  use  is  for  general  indications  rather  than 
for  specific  calculations.  Some  allowances,  learned 
by  care  in  practice,  are  needed  by  the  variation 
in  quality  of  hay,  difference  in  animals,  etc.,  but 
the  general  principles  set  forth  are  of  quite  practi¬ 
cal  importance  to  all  breeders  of  animals. 

Would  not  Potatoes  or  Corn-meal  Suffice,  In¬ 
stead  of  tile  Highly  Nitrogenous  Foods  J 

In  Walks  and  Talks  for  last  month,  the  writer 
thinks  I  “  will  allow  him  to  add  ”  corn-meal  to  my 
“  prescription  ”  for  mixtures  to  be  used  with  poor 
hays  and  straws.  Certainly,  only  these  “  prescrip¬ 
tions  ”  are  not  mine.  They  are  given  by  men  who 
have  devoted  years  upon  years  of  time,  and  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  of  money,  to  the 
special  study  of  these  questions,  by  feeding  experi¬ 
ments.  And  they  say  that  in  these  cases  the  nitro¬ 
genous  foods  are  more  economical  than  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  corn-meal,  etc.  Still,  when  the  former  can 
not  be  had,  the  latter  may  often  be  used  with  profit. 
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Exportation  of  Cattle  for  Beef  to  Great 
Britain. 

This  is  destined  to  become  an  immense  and  high¬ 
ly  profitable  branch  of  business,  as  soon  as  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  properly  conducting  it.  The 
first  of  these,  we  think,  should  be  the  building  of 
suitable  steamships  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trans¬ 
porting  cattle  across  the  Atlantic.  The  model  of 
such  we  leave  to  tbe  shipwright ;  but  in  passing 
would  say,  that  the  greater  the  breadth  of  beam  in 
proportion  to  tbe  length  of  hull,  the  more  com¬ 
fortably  and  economically  the  animals  could  be  car¬ 
ried.  The  present  class  of  freight  and  passenger 
steamships  sailing  from  New  York  and  other  At¬ 
lantic  ports,  are  entirely  too  sharp  built  and  nar¬ 
row  for  the  profitable  transportation  of  cattle. 

In  addition  to  an  extra  breadth  of  beam,  we 
would  make  the  ship  somewhat  wall-sided,  as  this 
would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  rolling,  which  is  a 
far  more  wearing  and  fretful  motion  to  animals  on 
a  rough  ocean,  than  that  of  pitching  fore  and  aft. 

As  live  stock  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  in 
America  for  transportation  to  Europe,  the  largest 
class  of  vessels  may  be  built  with  a  perfect  certainty 
that  they  will  always  find  plenty  of  freight  at  good 
paying  rates.  No  country  abroad  can  successfully 
compete  with  us  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  all 
sorts  of  improved  domestic  animals,  we  can  there¬ 
fore  nearly  monopolize  the  British  market ;  for  it 
is  a  superior  quality  of  live  stock  which  is  most 
wanted  there,  and  which  not  only  commands  the 
highest  prices,  but  is  invariably  taken  in  preference 
to  inferior  sorts. 

The  few  shipments  hitherto  made  to  Great  Brit¬ 
tain  of  cattle  for  beef  have  been  so  ignorautly  and 
imperfectly  conducted,  as  to  result  oftener  in  a  loss 
rather  than  a  gain.  If  proper  arrangements  are 
now  made,  they  may  be  transported  for  two-thirds 
to  perhaps  one-half  the  present  rates  of  freight,  and 
still  give  the  ship  owners  a  fair  profit  on  the  trans¬ 
portation.  This  would  enable  the  American  farmer 
to  offer  his  animals  in  the  foreign  market  at  a  com¬ 
parative  lower  price,  and  thus  more  rapidly  increase 
the  demand  for  them.  Another  great  advantage 
would  ensue  from  adopting  improved  methods  of 
shipment,  and  that  is,  the  animals  might  gain  in 
flesh  during  the  whole  voyage  rather  than  lose,  as 
they  now  generally  do,  and  this  on  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  food,  and  at  exactly  the  same  cost. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  paying  a  ter¬ 
rible  price  for  many  years  past  on  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  it  is 
these  which  have  brought  over  the  fatal  diseases 
that  have  destroyed  so  many  of  their  herds,  and 
rendered  cattle  purchasing  from  abroad,  as  well  as 
breeding  and  rearing  at  home,  so  hazardous  and 
unfortunate.  The  losses  from  these  foul  fatal  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  reckoned  up  in  a  single  decade  at  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  sterling.  From  America  the  United 
Kingdom  would  have  nothing  to  fear ;  our  cattle 
are  healthy,  and  will  be  kept  so.  This  considera¬ 
tion  alone  would  enable  us  to  obtain  the  preference 
in  the  British  market,  and  ensure  us  quick  and 
profitable  sales  for  any  number  not  only  of  beef 
cattle,  but  of  improved  domestic  animals  of  all 
kinds,  that  we  might  please  to  export. 


Mules  vs.  Horses  for  Two-wheeled  City 
Carts  or  Trucks. 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  mule-breeders  of  the 
west  are  recommending  mules  for  use  in  two¬ 
wheeled  city  carts  and  trucks,  in  preference  to  the 
horse.  About  twenty  years  since,  being  induced 
to  try  them  for  our  own  city  cartage,  we  selected 
some  of  the  largest  we  could  find  for  this  purpose. 
They  ran  16'/a  to  17  hands  high,  and  extra  heavy 
bodied.  We  used  them  carefully  and  faithfully  for 
several  years,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  give 
them  up,  as  far  less  suitable  and  enduring  for  this 
sort  of  work  than  horses. 

There  were  two  essential  reasons  for  their  failure 
with  us  in  two-wheeled  carts.  They  were  not  heavy 
and  compact  enough  in  body  to  stand  the  rough 
jolting  and  swaying  from  one  side  to  another  of  the 


cart  shafts,  when  a  wheel  fell  into  a  deep  rut  or 
hole,  or  had  to  pass  over  some  obstruction  in  the 
street.  Another  difficulty  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
their  feet  were  not  sufficiently  broad  to  clasp  the 
round-topped  cobble  stones  of  a  city  pavement,  to 
enable  them  to  pull  their  load  easily ;  they  would 
often  slip  from  the  tops  of  the  stones  as  they  set 
them  down,  which  added  no  little  to  the  fatigue  of 
their  work,  and  both  sprained  and  lamed  them. 

Mules  are  generally  tougher  than  horses,  can  en¬ 
dure  worse  treatment,  and  probably  thrive  on  a 
coarser  quality  of  food.  They  are  also  longer  lived 
and  less  liable  to  disease.  Harnessed  to  four- 
wheeled  vehicles,  working  on  smooth-paved  streets, 
or  McAdamized  or  ordinary  country  roads  ;  also  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  farm,  canal  boat  tow¬ 
ing,  under  the  pack  saddle,  etc.,  they  arc  more 
economical  than  the  horse,  and  for  such  usage  can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  recommended. 


How  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter. 


We  will  not  say  that  the  farmer  who  leaves  his 
poultry  to  roost  in  the  apple  tree  at  the  corner  of 
the  barn,  and  to  pick  up  their  living  at  the  pigs’ 
trough  and  in  the  barnyard,  may  not  occasionally 
get  an  egg  in  winter.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  their 
is  on  mo6t  farms  a  great  dearth  of  eggs  from  No¬ 
vember  to  March.  With  a  warm  shelter,  and  suit¬ 
able  feed,  pullets  that  begin  to  lay  in  the  fall  will 
continue  to  lay  through  the  winter.  It  is  mainly  a 
question  of  feed.  The  staple  feed  is  Indian  corn, 
especially  in  the  west,  because  it  is  the  most  plenti¬ 
ful  and  the  most  convenient.  It  furnishes  plenty 
of  fat,  and  keeps  up  the  heat  of  the  fowls,  but  is 
poor  in  albumen  and  the  phosphates.  They  want  a 
variety  of  grains  and  vegetables,  and,  to  do  their 
best,  one  feed  daily  of  warm  cooked  meal  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Most  farmers  have  milk,  and  if  this  can  be 
added,  it  will  be  all  they  need.  Butchers’  scrap 
cake  is  good,  and  may  safely  be  kept  in  the  poultry 
yard  where  the  fowls  can  help  themselves  at  plea-  i 
sure.  Boiled  potatoes  or  turnips,  mashed  and 
mixed  with  Indian-meal,  make  an  excellent  feed 
for  laying  hens.  Fowls  are  particularly  fond  of 
cabbages  and  turnips  at  all  stages  of  their  growth, 
and  eat  them  raw  greedily  every  day,  if  they  can 
get  them.  We  have  found  so  good  results  from 
feeding  cabbages  to  laying  hens,  that  we  always 
lay  in  a  large  supply  for  the  winter.  Refuse  from 
the  butchers,  and  offal  from  the  fish-market,  also 
furnish  good  material  for  making  eggs.  These  are 
accessible  to  most  villagers,  and  can  be  had  at 
small  cost.  A  hen  is  only  a  machine  for  producing 
eggs.  If  you  want  the  finished  product  you  must 
put  the  raw  material  into  the  hopper.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  liberal  grinding 
going  on  in  the  gizzard,  and  the  laying  bird  should 
have  free  access  to  gravel  with  sharp  grit,  broken 
oyster  and  clam  shells,  which  assist  in  reducing  the 
grains  and  forming  egg-shells.  With  a  plentiful 
supply  of  egg-producing  food,  hens  will  lay  well  in 
winter  when  eggs  bring  the  highest  price. 


Waste  of  Land. — If  a  farm  of  160  acres  is  di¬ 
vided  by  fences  into  fields  of  10  acres  each,  there 
are  5  miles  of  fences.  If  each  fence  now  is  one 
rod  wide,  no  less  than  10  acreB  of  land  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  them.  This  is  equal  to  61  per  cent  of  the 
farm,  and  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  land  is  exactly 
equal  to  a  charge  of  61  per  cent  on  the  whole  value 
of  the  farm.  But  nearly  every  fence  row  in  the 
country  is  made  a  nursery  for  weeds,  which  stock 
the  whole  farm,  and  make  an  immense  amount  of 
labor  necessary  to  keep  them  from  smothering  the 
crops.  Much  damage  always  results  to  the  crop 
from  these  weeds,  and  if  these  expenses  are  added 
to  the  first  one,  the  whole  will  easily  sum  up  to  20 
per  cent,  or  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the 
farm.  To  remedy  this  we  would  have  fewer  fences, 
or  we  would  clean  and  sow  down  the  fence  rows  to 
grass  or  clover,  and  mow  them  twice  a  year.  Ten 
acres  of  clover  or  timothy  would  at  least  supply  a 
farm  with  seed  and  a  few  tons  of  hay  every  year. 
We  would  in  short  consider  the  fence  rows  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  farm,  and  use  them  as  such. 
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The  occupants  of  country  and  village  houses  are 
generally  free  from  the  great  dangers  that  beset 
those  living  in  towns,  where  the  houses  are  in  com¬ 
munication  with  poison-generating  sewers,  in  which 
the  accumulated  wastes  of  large  populations  arc 
festering.  But  at  the  same  time  their  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements  are  often  so  much  less  complete,  that 
there  is  a  greater  accumulation  in  and  about  the 
house,  of  matters  which,  by  their  putreraction,  may 
generate  disease.  All  who  will  adopt  in  some  form 
the  practice  of  using  earth,  or  coal  ashes,  for  the 
absorption  and  disinfection  of  water  closets,  will 
find  that  they  can,  in  an  extremely  simple  way, 
overcome  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances,  and  ob¬ 
viate  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  connected  with 
their  mode  of  life.  I  say  nothing  about  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  a  farmer  of  saving  manure  for  profitable 
use,  because  I  insist  that  this  question  is  one  which 
should  be  enforced  on  its  own  merits,  as  a  measure 
of  health  and  life.  The  manure  is  valuable  of 
course,  but  any  man  who  needs  the  argument  of 
profit  to  induce  him  to  purify  and  render  more 
healthful  the  abode  in  which  hjs  wife  and  children 
are  destined  to  live,  may  fairly  fie  presumed  to  be 
too  dull  to  appreciate  the  economj’  of  the  practice. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  closet  question, 
and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  production  of  fevers, 
not  seldom,  even  more  important,  is  the  question 
of  the  kitchen  drain.  Nothing  enters  this  except 
soap  and  grease,  and  the  refuse  of  the  cooking,  all 
of  which  are  in  themselves  comparatively  inoffen¬ 
sive,  and  certainly  not  dangerous  matter,  but  once 
accumulated  and  allowed  time  for  decomposition, 
(usually  covered  from  the  light  and  where  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  is  imperfect),  they  enter  a  state  of 
putrefaction  in  which  they  throw  off  gases  that  arc 
dangerous  in  themselves,  and  are  often  the  vehicle 
of  the  seeds  of  disease.  The  trouble  with  the 
kitchen  drain,  however  constructed,  arises  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
grease  melted  by  the  hot  water  accompanying  it. 
This  goes  forward  in  a  fluid  form  until  the  water  has 
become  sufficiently  cold  for  it  to  harden,  and  then 
it  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  drain,  or  to 
crumbs  of  food  or  other  organic  matters  which 
have  attached  themselves  to  previous  deposits,  and 
in  this  way,  sooner  or  later,  the  drain  becomes 
either  so  much  choked  that  its  flow  is  greatly  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  thus  decaying  material  gathers  near  the 
house,  or  that  the  greasy  accumulation  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  the  worst  results  on  its 
decomposition  at  this  short  range  from  the  kitchen. 
As  a  rule,  the  best  made  kitchen  drains,  as  they 
now  exist,  are  the  worst.  They  have  most  of  the 
inherent  difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred,  arc 
permanently  so  hidden  from  sight  that  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  easily  detected,  and  communicate  with 
the  inside  of  the  house  by  a  tight  lead  pipe  that  has 
often  some  sort  of  a  trap,  which  is  literally  a  trap 
to  catch  ignorant  victims.  As  a  means  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  ingress  of  air  from  the  drain,  this  trap  is 
exceedingly  defective,  and  the  “bell-trap,”  so 
often  used,  aside  from  having  too  little  water  to 
be  of  any  effect,  is  constantly  being  lifted  off  to 
clean  the  sink,  opening  a  still  freer  vent  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  air  of  the  drain. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  full  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  of  sinks  and  drains,  and 
their  connection  pipes,  but  it  does  seem  worth 
while  to  describe  the  use  of  Field’s  Flush-tank,  of 
which  I  have  before  written,  and  which  I  have  had 
for  some  time  in  use  at  my  own  house.  Owing  to 
the  arrangement  of  my  irrigating  drains,  and  to  the 
fact  that  my  land  is  nearly  level,  the  drain  leading 
from  the  kitchen  begins  at  a  depth  of  only  one 
foot  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  only  five 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  kitchen  sink.  The  flush 
tank  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  its  outlet 
two  feet  below  its  top,  therefore  we  could  only 
bury  it  a  little  more  than  half  its  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  in  order  to  protect  it  against  frost, 
were  obliged  to  house  it  in  and  pack  it  around  with 
leaves,  a  protection  that  has  been  found  amply 
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sufficient  in  the  recent  very  cold  weather.  The 
action  of  this  tank  is  as  regular  and  perfect  as 
could  be  asked.  It  is  automatic,  it  holds  about  a 
barrel  of  liquid,  and  when  once  filled,  the  flow  of  a 


Fig.  1. — AUTOMATIC  TANK  MADE  THOM  A  BARREL. 


continuous  stream  from  the  sink,  (such  as  would 
come  from  the  emptying  of  a  dish-pan),  fills  this 
siphon,  which  continues  to  flow  steadily  until  the 
contents  are  lowered  to  the  level  of  its  mouth. 
Except  during  the  action  of  the  siphon,  there  is  no 
flow  whatever  through  the  drain.  I  have  found 
that  in  less  than  two  minutes,  about  two-thirds  of 
a  barrel  of  liquid,  (already  accumulated  in  the 
tank),  flows  through  the  drain  in  a  cleansing  stream, 
which  an  examination  shows  to  have  left  no  refuse 
matters  in  its  course.  This  tank  is  not  yet  made 
in  America,  and  owing  to  its  size  and  the  cost  of 
importing  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  for  the 
present  come  largely  into  use.  In  the  meantime, 
the  inventor  has  taken  no  patent  in  this  country, 
and  the  invention  is  open  to  the  use  of  all  who 
choose  to  adopt  it. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  how  a  per¬ 
fectly  efficient  and  satisfactory  flush-tank  may  be 
made  from  a  kerosene  or  other  tight  barrel  without 
much  expense.  The  barrel  must  be  a  sound  one, 
with  its  bung  well  secured,  and  both  of  its  heads 
in  good  order.  Cut  a  circular  hole  in  the  upper 
head,  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Half  way  between 
the  side  of  this  hole  and  the  chime,  make  another 
hole  two  inches  in  diameter.  Finish  the  larger  hole 
with  an  edging  made  of  lead  or  copper,  lapping 
over  about  an  inch,  and  being  securely  nailed  fast 
in  a  bed  of  white  lead.  This  metal  should  be  beaten 
in  a  groove  or  gutter  just  inside  of  the  large  open¬ 
ing,  having  its  edge  turned  up  at  a  distance  of  one 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  hole.  The  head  will  then 
have  an  opening  ten  inches  in  diameter,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  channel  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  or 
an  inch  deep,  and  one  inch  wide.  A  funnel  of 
the  same  metal,  (tin  or  galvanized  iron  would 
soon  rust  out),  should  be  made  to  fit  in  this 
groove,  its  upper  edge  being  turned  over  about  an 
inch  for  the  purpose.  This  funnel  at  its  lower  end 
should  be  furnished  with  a  pipe  turning  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  constitute  a  trap.  Near  the  top  of  the 
funnel  there  should  be  a  shoulder  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  an  ordinary  round  stove-grate  of  cast-iron  ; 
this  grate  is  intended  to  keep  back  any  coarse  mat¬ 
ters  which  might  obstruct  the  siphon,  and  to  serve 
as  a  weight  to  keep  the  funnel  in  its  place.  Into 
the  two-inch  hole  in  the  barrel  top  insert  a  ventila¬ 
ting  pipe,  which  may  be  of  tin,  and  which  should 
be  carried  to  the  highest  convenient  point  well 
away  from  any  window  or  chimney  top.  Through 
one  side  of  the  barrel  close  to  the  top,  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  receive  a  li  inch  lead  pipe,  which 


being  turned  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  inside,  and  2  or  3  inches  lower  at  the  outside  is 
to  constitute  the  siphon  -for  emptying  the  barrel — 
this  pipe  should  not  be  larger  than  li  iuehes  inte¬ 
rior  diameter,  as  the  larger  the  pipe  the  greater  the 
amount  of  water  needed  to  start  it  into  action. 
The  outer  end  of  this  pipe  delivering  into  the  drain 
is  partially  shielded  from  the  access  of  air  by  an 
arrangement  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus.  A  is  the  barrel,  b  is  the  metal  rim,  or  gutter 
surrounding  the  opening  ;  c  is  the  funnel  with  its 
trapped  outlet ;  d  is  the  iron  grate ;  e  is  the  siphon  ; 
/is  the  outlet  drain  ;  g  is  the  ventilator;  and  h  is 
a  simple  cylinder  of  galvanized  iron  or  tin,  to  be 
used  when  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  above  ground, 
so  that  it  may  be  well  packed  around  with  leaves  or 
litter  without  danger  of  these  getting  in  to  choke 
the  grate.  Where  such  packing  is  necessary,  the 
whole  affair  should  be  housed  in  to  protect  it  from 
the  wind,  and  indeed  it  is  always  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  blowing  in  of  rubbish  which  might  plaster 
itself  over  the  grate  and  prevent  the  water  from 
entering. 

Fig.  2  shows  more  in  detail  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  rim,  the  funnel,  and  the  grate. 
The  gutter  of  the  rim 
will  always  be  kept 
full  of  water  from 
the  small  amount 
splashing  over,  and 
this  serves  to  seal 
the  channel  at  this 
point  just  as  the  bent 
pipe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  funnel  seals  its 
outlet.  These  seals 
are  not  liable  to  be  forced,  because  of  the  ample 
air  channel  furnished  by  the  ventilator. 

Fig.  3  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  4  a  cross 
section  of  the  outlet  drain,  show  the  arrangement 
for  checking  the  flow  of  the  siphon.  A  dam  (i) 
which  may  be  of  wood,  brick,  or  any  other  suitable 
material,  closes  the  drain  in  front  of  the  siphon  to 
a  liiglit  a  little  above  its  lower  end.  This  is  notched 
down  at  its  top  to  a  point  just  below  that  of  the 
end  of  the  siphon,  in  such  a  way  that  after  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  discharged,  the  siphon  itself  will  be  emptied 
and  will  fill  itself  with  air.  This  notch  is  too  small 
to  accommodate  any  considerable  flow  of  the  pipe, 
and  the  dam  checks  back  the  first  water  running, 
and  helps  to  bring  the  siphon  into  action,  but  after 
the  flow  has  all  passed  over,  it  lets  the  water  behind 
the  dam  fall  low  enough  to  admit  air  to  the  pipe. 
I  do  not  know  that  anything  further  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  practical  directions,  except  to  say  that 
the  siphon  pipe  had  better  be  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  barrel,  outside 
£  and  in,  by  bits  of  tin 
tacked  over  it  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  in¬ 
jured.  Indeed,  the 
whole  siphon  might  be 
inside  of  the  barrel,  its 
lower  end  passing  out 
through  a  hole  near  the 
bottom ;  this  arrange¬ 
ment  entirely  obviates 
the  danger  of  its  becoming  jammed,  or  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  trickling  flow  through  it  being  frozen 
until  the  accumulated  ice  would  quite  close  it. 


Fig.  3.  outlet.  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  2. — FUNNEL. 


The  discussion  concerning  the  deep  or  shallow 
setting  of  milk,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
cream  rises  best,  is  still  going  on  with  considerable 
activity  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Each 
side  has  its  partisans,  and  those  who  adhere  to 
shallow  setting  are  urging  me  to  produce  “  my  evi¬ 
dence,”  “prove  my  claims,”  etc.,  etc.  In  reply  to 
all  of  which  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  make  no 
assertions,  and  advance  no  claims.  I  have  stated 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years  exactly  what 
our  experience  has  been  in  setting  our  milk  in  deep 
cans  immersed  in  spring  water,  giving  the  results 
as  compared  with  our  former  practice  of  shallow 
setting; — without  accuracy,  because  I  have  never 
made  any  accurate  comparative  trial.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  60  far  as  our  own  dairy  is  concerned,  we 


are  making  very  nearly,  if  Dot  quite  as  much  butter 
as  we  did  under  shallow  setting,  and  that  its  quali¬ 
ty  is  always  as  good  as  it  was  with  the  old  method, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
This  satisfies  us  that  w'e  are  on  the  right  track,  and 
even  if  we  did  lose  something  in  quantity,  we  gain 
enough  in  quality  to  much  more  than  make  up  for 
it,  especially  as  our  butter  is  sold  at  a  high  price  to 
customers  who  would  at  once  abandon  us  and 
throw  us  on  the  common  market  if  there  were  any 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  our  supply.  We  had 
much  better  sell  10  pounds  of  butter  at  a  dollar  a 
pound,  than  30  pounds  at  thirty-three  cents  a  pound, 
and  we  are  practically  sure  that  with  us  there  is 
not  a  difference  of  five  per  cent  one  way  or  the 
other,  between  the  amounts  made  by  the  different 
methods.  If  Ogden  Farm  were  an  experimental 
farm  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  public,  or  a 
model  farm,  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
reputation,  I  might  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
the  experiments,  that  those  who  are  most  active  in 
the  discussion  are  urging  me  to  make,  but  as  it  is 
simply  a  business  enterprise  where  the  sole  aim  is 
to  get  the  most  profitable  result,  I  cannot  run  the 
risk  of  interfering  with  the  quality  of  my  product 
for  the  sake  of  entering  into  a  discussion  solely  for 
the  public  good — much  as  I  am  interested  in  this. 
Then,  too,  there  would  be  a  danger  that  I  might  go 
the  way  of  these  contestants, ’and  patent  some  in¬ 
vention  in  connection  with  the  setting  of  milk,  the 
construction  of  milk  rooms,  or  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  which  seems  so  often  the  end  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  partisanship  on  this  question.  I  do  not  of 
course  object,  but  on  the  contrary,  applaud  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius,  and  the  enterprise  of  all  who  devise 
new  processes  in  connection  with  the  dairy ;  I  only 
mean  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  out  of  my  line.  I 
trust  that  the  dairy  experience  at  Ogden  Farm  has 
resulted  in  benefit  to  the  public,  and  the  many  let¬ 
ters  that  I  have  received  asking  more  minute  in¬ 
formation  as  to  our  methods,  indicate  that  a  wide 
interest  is  taken,  and  wide  confidence  felt  in  what 
we  have  done,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  we  may  long 
continue  to  exert  in  this  way  a  quiet  influence 
toward  general  improvement.  But  while  we  see  in 
this  a  real  compensation  for  what  we  are  doing,  I 
must  decline  all  invitations  to  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  may  say  as  to  processes  or  results.  State¬ 
ments  made  in  these  papers  are  made  as  statements 
of  fact,  if  they  are  not  so  accepted  I  am,  of  course, 
sorry  for  it,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  take  the  trouble 
of  adducing  proof  in  their  support. 


I  have  a  letter  from  New  York  State  from  one 
who  does  not  wish  his  name  given,  as  he  expects 
next  year  to  make  a  more  favorable  report,  but  bis 
present  one  seems  to  me  too  good  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  grade  Jerseys  not  to  be  published. 
The  animal  is  just  three  years  old  now,  she  had  her 
first  calf  February  28th,  1875,  and  is  due  to  calve 
again  January  20th,  1876 ;  when  fresh  she  weighed 
740  lbs.  Her  dam  is  a  common  cow  ;  her  sire,  a 
thoroughbred  Jersey  bull ;  her  feed  was  what  she 
could  get  in  a  stalk  field  and  clover  pasture,  with 
three  quarts  of  bran  night  and  morning.  She  was 
kept  in  the  stable  over  night  with  no  other  feed 
but  the  bran.  She  yielded  in  one  week  “119  lbs. 
of  milk,  (about  51  quarts).  I  made  from  that  milk 
8  lbs.  81  ozs.  of  as  nice  butter  as  you  would  want 
to  see,  (solid  butter  as  yellow  as  gold) ;  Jersey  cows 
are  the  cows  for  me.” 

Mr.  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Baltimore,  writes  as  follows  : 
“  From  October  1st,  1874,  to  October  1st,  1875,  four 
cows,  (Jerseys),  furnished  the  milk  used  by  my 
farmer,  who  kept  the  calves,  eight  or  ten  weeks 
each,  and  furnished  my  large  family  from  the  20th 
of  June  to  October  1st,  with  all  the  milk  and  cream 
required,  (and  it  was  used  lavishly),  and  made  in 
the  year  975  lbs.  of  butter,  showing,  I  think,  as 
good  a  result  as  any  I  see,  although  for  short  peri¬ 
ods  some  cows  no  doubt  have  made  more,  but  my 
cows  go  through  the  year.”  This  last  point  is  an 
important  one,  for  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits 
of  the  Jerseys  that  they  hold  out  their  milk  very 
nearly  to  the  time  of  calving,  which  is  of  special 
advantage  for  family  use,  and  which  even  for  the 
dairyman  secures  him  a  fair  supply  at  seasons  when 
butter  is  higher  than  in  the  flush  of  summer  feed. 
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'v_  The  Black-Faced  Scotch  Sheep. 

A  recent  importation  of  Black-faced  Sheep  from 
Scotland,  by  a  resident  of  the  western  plains,  has 
tended  to  bring  this  hardy  and  useful  race  into 
notice.  A  flock  of  these  sheep  has  been  kept  in 
Illinois  for  some 
years  past  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  they  have 
proved  themselves 
well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soil  of 
that  locality.  These 
sheep  will  be  still 
more  suitable  for 
the  mountains,  val¬ 
leys,  and  plains  of 
Colorado,  and  the 
territories  further 
north,  and  also  for 
the  Alleghany 
ranges,  than  for  the 
rich  pastures  of  Il¬ 
linois.  This  race  is 
remarkably  hardy, 
and  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  subsist 
on  the  coarsest  fare, 
and  in  the  most 
exposed  situations. 

Used  to  the  most 
violent  snow  storms, 
they  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  under  condi¬ 
tions  where  no  other 

sheep  could  survive.  Cases  have  been  known  in 
which  portions  of  a  flock,  caught  in  a  sweeping 
snow  storm,  have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  drifts, 
and  yet  have  come  out  safely,  after  an  imprison¬ 
ment  of  many  days.  In  case  of  a  sudden  storm 
they  instinctively  crowd  together,  and  as  the  snow 
gathers  about  them  they  push  and  pack  it  in  a  com¬ 
pact  wall  around  them,  until  finally  they  are  en¬ 
closed  as  by  the  sides  and  roof  of  a  cave.  Here  they 
remain  until  they  are  discovered  by  the  keen  scent 
of  the  shepherd’s  dog,  or  until  the  snow  thaws 
sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  break  through  and 
escape.  Even  the  lambs  will  survive  hardships 
that  few  full  grown 
sheep  of  other  breeds 
could  resist.  These 
sheep  are  small  and 
active  ;  the  horns  of 
the  ram  are  large  and 
spirally  twisted,  while 
in  the  ewe  they  are 
smaller,  and  are  often 
wanting.  The  form 
is  robust,  and  the 
flesh  remarkably  suc¬ 
culent  and  palatable, 
possessing  a  peculiar 
venison  flavor,  which 
causes  the  mutton  to 
be  preferred  to  all 
other  kinds  by  those 
•accustomed  to  it. 

The  weight  of  the 
carcass  is  about  60 
lbs.  at  four  years  of 
age ;  when  well  fed 
and  cared  for,  from 
an  early  age,  this 
weight  may  be  large¬ 
ly  exceeded.  The 
fleece  yields  three 
pounds  of  washed 
wool,  of  medium 
length,  and  coarse  fiber,  and  is  in  demand  for 
carpets  and  coarse  cloths.  When  care  is  taken  to 
select  for  breeding  those  animals  which  have  the 
best  fleeces,  very  considerable  improvement  can 
be  made  in  the  character  of  the  wool. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  furnished  throughout  the  year  by  our  western 


plains,  a  rapid  improvement  could  be  made  in 
these  sheep,  and  an  acclimated  breed  obtained, 
which  would  be  very  valuable  for  the  production 
of  flesh,  and  also  wool  that  would  be  suitable  for 
our  home  manufactures  of  the  less  fine  woollens. 

As  an  animal  for  crossing  upon  other  breeds,  it  is 
not  a  success,  except  with  the  Southdown.  It  has 
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been  used  in  this  way  with  the  effect  of  producing 
handsome  sheep,  with  very  black  faces  and  legs, 
and  a  good,  close,  useful  fleece,  and  excellent,  very 
hardy  and  thrifty  early  lambs.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  breed  could  be  used  with  profit  to 
improve  the  pool  Mexican  sheep,  which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  far  west,  and  to  produce  a  better  carcass 
than  the  cross  with  the  Merino,  even  if  the  fleece 
is  not  so  valuable.  In  Scotland  these  sheep  are 
kept  in  large  flocks,  one  proprietor  owns  40,000,  and 
there  are  very  many  flocks  of  over  5,000. 

They  rarely  reach  maturity  upon  their  native 
pastures,  being  generally  passed  through  several 
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hands  before  they  reach  their  final  destination— the 
markets  of  the  English  cities.  In  their  migrations 
they  are  made  to  pasture  for  a  season,  or  to  con¬ 
sume  turnips,  upon  which  they  are  folded,  and  are 
often  fattened  upon  oil-cake-meal  on  some  of  the 
highly  farmed  English  estates.  They  are  brought 
to  market  at  maturity,  or  when  3  to  4  years  old. 


The  portrait  here  given  is  from  a  photograph  of 
the  Jersey  cow  “Maggie  Mitchell,”  owned  by  Mr. 
M.  Y.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  This  cow  is 
an  extraordinarily  large  butter  producer,  and  in  this 
respect  she  is  prob 
ably  not  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  by  any 
other  in  the  country. 
She  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Fitch,  of 
New  London, Conn., 
and  sired  by  his  bull 
“General  Scott.” 
She  now  weighs 
1,020  pounds.  She 
gave  from  April 
12th,  1874,  to  Jan. 
1st,  1875,  6,5061  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  after 
the  latter  date,  be¬ 
fore  the  year  ex¬ 
pired,  enough  more 
to  bring  her  yield 
within  the  year  up 
to  7,500  lbs.  An  at¬ 
tack  of  garget  re¬ 
duced  her  yield  at 
least  500  lbs.  She 
“  came  in  ”  the  past 
season  on  the  first 
of  September,  and 
on  pasture  alone, 
was  giving  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  month.  Her  public  reputation  was  made  in  1873, 
when  in  the  first  15  days  of  September,  she  made 
35  lbs.  11  ounces  of  solid  packed  butter,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at 
Albany.  Previously,  in  J uly  of  the  same  year,  when 
she  was  yielding  38  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  a  trial  of  her 
butter  yield  was  made  for  one  week,  the  first  seven 
milkings  produced  9  lbs.  6  ounces  of  butter,  or  at 
the  rate  of  181  lbs.  per  week.  Some  thunder  show¬ 
ers  happening  the  latter  half  of  the  week,  the  test 
was  not  continued.  In  this  test  one  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  was  produced  from  6°/io  quarts  of  milk.  An¬ 
other  and  \ery  careful  test  was  made  the  same  sea¬ 
son  in  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Col.  M.  C. 
Weld  and  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hexamer,  two  gentle¬ 
men  whose  testimony 
is  beyond  doubt.  The 
cow  was  milked  in 
the  presence  of  these 
gentlemen,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  the 
milk,  wrhich  weighed 
161  lbs..  was  cooled 
in  a  tub  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  immediately 
churn  eel.  The  result 
was  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  butter 
from  this  half  day’s 
milking.  The  cow 
had  been  milked  as 
usual  the  previous 
evening,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Messrs.  Weld 
and  Hexamer.  Mag¬ 
gie  is  a  fine  looking, 
good  sized  cow,  fawn 
and  white  in  color; 
the  fawn  shading  to 
dark  brown  on  the 
fore-quarters  and  about  the  head ;  skin  very  yel¬ 
low  ;  body  capacious  ;  limbs  fine ;  head  bony  and 
haudsome.  She  has  a  rather  large  bag,  evenly  quar¬ 
tered,  rich  in  color,  with  large  milk  veins  and  broad 
and  high  milk  mirror.  Altogether  she  has  the  look 
of  the  good  milk  and  butter  cow  which  she  is,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  her  appearance  that  any  ona 
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would  consider  extraordinary.  The  heifer  calves 
of  this  cow  promise  to  equal  their  dam.  They 
have  the  following  record : 

“  Maggie  Mitchell  2nd,”  7 years  old ;  yielded  from 
June  5th  to  January  1,  1875,  208 (days,  5,0881  lbs. 
“  Maggie  Mitchell  3d,’’  3  years  old  in  1874,  yielded 
from  May  20th  to  Jan.  1st,  1875,  223  days,  3,352  lbs. 
“  Maggie  Mitchell  4th,”  3  years  old,  was  small  and 
not  allowed  to  come  in  until  3  years  old  ;  she  yield¬ 
ed  for  June  and  July,  211  lbs.  per  day.  To  this 
record  Mr.  Tilden  adds  :  I  have  repeatedly  tested 
the  milk  of  my  Jerseys,  and  find  that  7  quarts  is  a 
very  safe  estimate  for  a  pound  of  butter.  For  the 
month  of  June,  1874,  the  average  for  13  head  was 
16-3/i0o  lbs.;  or  754/i00  quarts  ;  this  milk  was  set  in  a 
spring,  the  temperature  of  which  is  47°,  and  that 
left  after  skimming  would  pass  for  pretty  good 
milk.  On  the  20th  of  Nov.  last,  we  skimmed  1311 
lbs.  of  milk,  and  obtained  211  lbs.  of  cream,  from 
which  was  made  11  lbs.  of  butter ;  thus  using 
ll06/ioo  lbs.,  or  5.56  quarts  of  milk  for  one  pound  of 
butter,  nothing  being  allowed  for  the  slight  shrink¬ 
age  while  set. 

Mr.  Tilden  has  recently  made  an  addition  to  his 
herd,  of  nine  cows  and  heifers,  which  he  imported 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey.  These  animals  were  se¬ 
lected  for  Mr.  Tilden  by  Col.  M.  C.  Weld  of  New 
York,  who  visited  the  Island  for  that  purpose,  and 
were  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation 
for  their  butter  yielding  capabilities  alone.  Some 
of  these  cows  have  given  13  to  161  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week  in  an  actual  test. 


Southern  Agriculture. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  Thos.  P.  Janes,  Esq.,  is  doing  a  work  of 
the  greatest  value  to  agriculture  in  the  southern 
states.  He  is  now  issuing  a  series  of  circulars,  con¬ 
taining  information  respecting  the  crops  grown, 
and  kinds  of  stock  kept  in  the  state,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
improved  and  increased  in  value.  From  one  of 
these  circulars,  (No.  21),  which  contains  “  A  Con¬ 
solidated  Report  of  Crops,  etc.,”  for  last  year,  we 
gather  some  very  valuable,  not  to  say  surprising 
information.  This  is  valuable  as  showing  the  prom¬ 
ising  condition  of  southern  agriculture,  now  that 
its  defects  and  mistakes  are  clearly  seen,  and  in 
process  of  being  removed  or  corrected,  and  sur¬ 
prising  as  showing  from  what  comparatively  poor 
returns  the  southern  farmer  can  make  a  living,  if 
not  a  good  profit.  That  a  profit  can  be  made  from 
a  crop  of  only  nine  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  is  a 
surprising  evidence  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  and 
cultivation,  in  a  climate  under  which  farm  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  carried  on  during  every  month  of  the 
year,  without  hindrance  from  frost  or  snow.  Now 
that  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  state  have  com¬ 
bined  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  their  soil, 
climate,  and  supply  of  cheap  labor,  and  experiment 
upon  more  promising  crops  than  that  of  cotton,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  change  the  system  under  which 
they  have  been  contented  with  the  most  meager 
crops,  for  one  through  which  they  can  greatly  in¬ 
crease  their  productions.  The  report  referred  to 
shows  that  the  yield  of  cane  syrup  is  equal  to  192 
gallons  per  acre,  which  sells  for  68  cents  per  gallon, 
giving  a  total  gross  income  per  acre  of  $130.56. 
The  cost  of  raising  a  gallon  of  syrup  is  28  cents,  or 
with  the  above  yield,  $53.76  per  acre  ;  leaving  the 
net  profit  equal  to  $76.80  per  acre.  Twelve  gallons 
of  syrup  are  make  from  '100  gallons  of  cane-juice. 
The  production  of  syrup  is  more  profitable  than 
that  of  sugar.  The  culture  of  sorghum  has  very 
largely  increased  of  late.  The  average  yield  is  73 
gallons  per  acre.  It  sells  for  66  cents  per  gallon, 
producing  $48.18  per  acre,  which  leaves  a  profit  of 
$27.74.  Fifteen  gallons  of  syrup  are  produced 
from  100  gallons  of  juice.  The  average  yield  of 
corn  is  nine  bushels  per  acre.  The  greatest  yield 
reported  is  as  high  as  30  bushels  per  acre,  while 
the  least  is  but  five  bushels.  When  peas,  (the 
southern  pea,  and  altogether  different  from  the  field 
pea  of  the  north),  are  sown  with  the  corn  as  a  catch 
crop,  the  average  yield  is  only  4  bushels  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  a  crop  of  com  and  peas  is  $8  per  acre, 


and  the  value  of  the  crop,  including  only  185  lbs. 
of  fodder,  is  $16.32  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of 
“  ground  peas,”  or  “  goubers,”  which  are  grown  for 
feeding  hogs,  is  28  bushels  per  acre,  that  of  sweet 
potatoes  is  only  60  bushels  per  acre.  All  these  crops, 
notwithstanding  the  very  small  yields,  are  grown 
with  profit.  The  most  common  crop,  cotton,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  produced  at  an  actual  loss  the 
past  year.  The  crop  amounts  to  400,000  bales,  which 
cost  the  producers  $2,000,000  more  than  the  market 
value.  The  average  yield  is  412  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per 
acre,  from  which  about  137  lbs.  of  lint  is  produced. 
The  cost  of  the  crop  is  about  $16  per  acre,  or  with 
this  yield  about  12  cents  per  pound. 

These  returns  compared  with  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  a  better  system  of  culture,  are  such  as  a 
northern  or  western  farmer  would  consider  ruinously 
poor.  A  more  intelligent  management  could  not  fail 
to  greatly  increase  them,  both  in  quantity  and  profit. 
The  first  help  to  a  better  way,  is  to  discover  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  change.  The  next  is  to  give  an  earnest 
effort  to  make  the  needed  change.  The  fact  that 
the  Georgia  farmers  have  organized  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  have  set  themselves  resolutely 
to  improve  their  condition,  promises  well  for  their 
early  success  in  gaining  this  end.  A  convention  of 
the  correspondents  and  experimenters  of  the 
Department,  is  called  to  meet  at  Atlanta,  on  the 
25th  of  the  present  month,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state.  This  is  better,  and  will  be  productive  of 
more  satisfactory  results,  than  crying  out  for  immi¬ 
gration  which  does  not  come,  and  is  not  likely  to 
come  while  the  returns  from  agriculture  remain  so 
poor  and  unattractive  to  northern  or  foreign  farm¬ 
ers.  The  case  of  southern  agriculturists  generally, 
and  those  of  Georgia  particularly,  is  clearly  one  in 
which  they  will  be  helped  the  more,  the  more  they 
help  themselves. 

■  - 

Business  Habits. 


There  is  probably  not  one  farmer  in  ten  thousand 
who  keeps  a  set  of  accounts  from  which  he  can  at 
any  moment  learn  the  cost  of  anything  he  may 
have  produced,  or  even  the  cost  of  his  real  prop¬ 
erty.  A  very  few  farmers  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  business  habits  keep  such  accounts,  and  are 
able  to  tell  how  their  affairs  progress,  what  each 
crop,  each  kind  of  stock,  or  each  animal  has  cost, 
and  what  each  produces.  Knowing  these  points  a 
farmer  can,  to  a  very  great  extent,  properly  decide 
what  crops  he  will  grow,  and  what  kind  of  stock 
he  will  keep.  He  will  thus  be  able  to  apply  his 
labor  and  money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
He  can  weed  out  his  stock  and  retain  only  such 
animals  as  may  be  kept  with  profit.  For  the  want 
of  such  knowledge,  farmers  continue,  year  after 
year,  to  feed  cows  that  are  unprofitable,  and  fre¬ 
quently  sell  for  less  than  her  value  one  that  is  the 
best  of  the  herd,  because  she  is  not  known  to  be 
any  better  than  the  rest.  Feed  is  also  wasted  upon 
ill-bred  stock,  the  keep  of  which  costs  three  or 
four  times  that  of  well  bred  animals,  which,  as  has 
been  proved  by  figures  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
pay  a  large  profit  on  their  keeping.  For  want  of 
knowing  what  they  cost,  poor  crops  are  raised  year 
by  year  at  an  actual  loss,  provided  the  farmer’s 
labor,  at  the  rates  current  for  common  labor,  were 
charged  against  them.  To  learn  that  he  has  been 
working  for  50  cents  a  day,  during  a  number  of 
years,  while  he  has  been  paying  his  help  twice  as 
much,  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  a  farmer  who 
has  actually  been  doing  this,  and  it  would  convince 
him  that  there  is  some  value  in  figures  and  book 
accounts.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that  a 
man  who  raises  20  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  pays 
twice  as  much  for  his  plowing  and  harrowing,  twice 
as  much  for  labor,  and  twice  as  great  interest  upon 
the  cost  of  his.  farm,  as  a  neighbor  who  raises  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Nor  is  it  understood  that  when 
he  raises  a  pig  that  makes  150  pounds  of  pork  in  a 
year,  that  his  pork  costs  him  twice  as  much,  or  the 
corn  he  feeds  brings  him  but  half  as  much  as  that 
of  his  neighbor,  whose  pig  weighs  300  pounds  at  a 
year  old.  If  all  these  things  were  clearly  set  down 


in  figures  upon  a  page  in  an  account  book,  and  were 
studied,  there  would  be  not  only  a  sudden  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  unprofitableness  of  such  farming,  but 
an  immediate  remedy  would  be  sought.  For  no 
person  could  resist  evidence  of  this  kind  if  it  were 
once  brought  plainly  home  to  him.  If  storekeep¬ 
ers,  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  kept  no  accounts, 
they  could  not  possibly  cany  on  their  business,  and 
it  is  only  because  the  farmer’s  business  is  one  of 
the  most  safe  that  he  can  still  go  on  working  in 
the  dark,  and  throwing  away  opportunities  of  bet¬ 
tering  his  condition  and  increasing  his  profits. 

-  —  —  - — 

Tie  for  Use  in  Stables. 

There  are  few  cattle-ties  that  are  absolutely  safe 
to  use.  The  chief  danger  in  the  chain-ties  is  that 
they  may  become  loosened,  and  in  the  rope-ties 
that  the  animals  may  entangle  their  feet,  and  be 
thrown  in  the  stall.  The  consequences  of  either 
accident  may  be  disastrous.  A  tie  that  is  very  safe 
is  shown  in  an  illustration,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  London  “Agricultural  Gazette,”  and  which  is 
in  use  in  English  6tables  for  both  horses  and  cattle. 
It  is  made  of  rope  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  fastened  a 
weight,  sufficiently  heavy 
to  keep  it  always  drawn 
tightly  through  a  ring, 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
stall,  except  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  lies  down,  or  moves 
backwards,  when  the 
weight  is  drawn  up.  This 
weight  slides  up  and  down 
on  an  iron  rod.  There  is 
thus  never  any  slack  left 
in  the  tie,  over  which  the 
animal  can  put  its  foot, 
and  get  cast  or  fast.  With 
this  tie  there  should  al¬ 
ways  be  used  a  stout  head¬ 
stall,  to  which  the  upper  end  of  the  halter  should 
be  safely  and  permanently  fastened.  A  blunt  or  a 
peg  hook  should  be  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
stall,  upon  which  to  hang  the  head-stall  when  not 
in  use.  If  this  is  not  carefully  done,  the  head-stall 
will  lie  in  the  filth,  and  become  disagreeable  to 
handle  ;  yet  this  happens  very  frequently  in  stables. 

- —  m  —  - 

The  Yield  of  Wheat. 


The  wheat  crop  as  the  chief  food  grain  of  the 
world,  ought  certainly  to  be  grown  with  profit.  If 
this  staple  crop  is  by  universal  consent  admitted 
to  be  an  unprofitable  one,  there  must  necessarily 
be  something  wrong  in  its  management.  No  other 
crop  can  take  its  place  under  our  present  system  of 
farming,  for  it  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
made  the  vehicle  for  bringing  in  grass  and  clover, 
and  its  place  in  the  usual  rotation  cannot  well 
be  filled  by  any  substitute.  But  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  complaint  that  there  is  no  profit  in  growing 
wheat.  This  is  very  generally  true,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  blame  belongs  to  the  wheat,  for  with 
some  farmers  wheat  is  by  far  the  best  money 
crop  they  raise.  But  these  farmers  raise  far 
more  than  the  low  average  of  12  or  15  bushels 
per  acre.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  a 
yield  of  less  than  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is 
grown  at  a  loss,  at  least  in  those  localities  where  it 
is  necessary  to  use  manure  to  produce  this  grain. 
Where  the  “  virgin  soil  ”  is  still  unexhausted,  and 
manure  is  left  to  rot  idly  in  the  yards,  or  to  be  washed 
into  the  streams,  there  may  still  be  some  little  profit 
in  20  bushels  per  acre.  But  where  10  to  20  loads  of 
manure  per  acre  is  used  every  four  years,  and  lime, 
superphosphate,  or  other  fertilizers  are  applied 
periodically,  in  addition  ;  a  crop  of  even  25  bushels 
is  hardly  profitable.  Still  a  larger  yield  than  this  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  upon  well  culti¬ 
vated  farms.  An  elaborate  effort  has  been  made 
recently  by  Mr.  Klippart,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  to  ascertain  how  frequently 
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40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  has  been  grown  by 
farmers  in  that  state.  A  circular  was  issued  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  county  agricultural  societies  re¬ 
questing  the  names  of  those  farmers  who  had 
within  their  knowledge  grown  40  bushels  of  wheat  or 
over  per  acre.  From  Champaign  County  five  names 
were  reported,  three  of  these  farmers  had  grown 
40  bushels,  one  45,  and  one  51  bushels  per  acre.  In 
Hardin  County,  two  names  were  obtained.  Mercer 
County  furnished  six  names  ;  Morgan  County,  one ; 
Putnam  County,  one  ;  Shelby  County,  three ;  and 
Sandusky  County,  three  names,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  a  farmer  who  raised  61  bushels  per  acre. 
With  these  few  exceptions,  the  yields  reported  were 
a  few_of  30  bushels  or  more,  many  of  25  bushels, 
and  in  many  cases  the  latter  yield  was  mentioned 
as  an  extraordinary  crop.  In  some  cases  the  yield 
was  reported  as  being  little  more  than  the  quantity 
of  seed  that  had  been  sown.  It  is  largely  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  Ohio  to  sow  the  wheat  upon  the  corn  stub¬ 
ble,  simply  harrowing  in  the  seed  or  covering  it 
with  one  plowing  or  cultivating.  Where  this  is 
done,  a  profitable  yield  cannot  be  looked  for,  even 
upon  the  rich  bottoms  of  that  generally  fertile  state. 
The  few  large  crops  reported  are  without  doubt 
raised  in  a  different  manner  from  this,  although  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  grown.  It  is  the  same  in  other  states. 
Forty  years  ago,  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
was  very  common  in  western  New  York  and  Ohio, 
where  now  a  third  of  that  quantity  is  an  ordinary 
crop,  and  a  half  of  it  a  good  one.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  state  in  the  whole  country  could  make  a 
better  showing  than  Ohio,  although  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  slowly  increasing  in  the  older 
states.  It  is  on  the  way  to  a  minimum  iu  the  latest 
settled  of  the  western  states,  California  included, 
and  will  there  be  some  years  yet  before  it  will  reach 
a  turning  point.  The  incentive  to  a  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  wheat  crop  is  a  powerful  one.  It  is  the 
necessity  for  the  means  of  living  in  comfort.  A 
farmer  who  raises  12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  can 
hardly  be  said  to  live,  he  exists,  but  cannot  live  in 
comfort  upon  such  an  income,  nor  can  he  make  life 
upon  his  farm  desirable  to  his  children.  Necessity 
must  force  him  to  improve  his  mode  of  culture,  and 
to  prepare  the  ground  very  much  better  than  he 
has  done  heretofore.  A  low  price  for  wheat  re¬ 
lieves  the  American  farmer  from  much  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  we  shall  see 
the  price  of  wheat  advance  much  above  the  present 
rates,  unless  as  a  consequence  of  a  light  yield.  But  a 
doubled  yield  is  equal  to  a  doubled  price,  and  we 
can  safely  produce  such  a  crop,  inasmuch  as  with 
the  high  rents  paid  by  English  farmers,  and  the 
greater  profit  in  grazing,  wheat  growing  in  that 
country,  which  is  our  best  customer  for  wheat,  is 
yearly  decreasing  in  extent.  To  produce  this 
doubled  crop  is  not  impossible  ;  the  fact  that  some 
farmers  do  it,  proves  that  others  may  do  it  also. 


The  Effect  of  Fashion  in  Stock  Matters. 

The  results  of  some  recent  sales  of  pure-bred 
stock  of  different  breeds,  are  well  worth  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  It  has  never  yet  occurred  that  a 
class  of  stock,  however  popular  it  may  have  been 
for  a  time,  included  in  itself  every  possible  valua¬ 
ble  characteristic.  We  have  never  yet  had  one 
breed  of  cattle  that  met  every  requirement  of  the 
farmer,  dairyman,  grazier,  or  butcher.  It  is  not 
probable  that  we  shall  ever  produce  or  possess  such 
a  breed.  When  any  one  breed  or  class  of  cattle 
threatens  to  become  so  popular  as  to  cause  all 
others  to  be  neglected,  and  to  seriously  reduce 
their  marketable  value,  past  experience  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that  the  climax  of  its  popularity  has 
been  reached.  We  learned  this  lesson  a  few  years 
ago,  when  no  sheep  except  Merinos  were  consider¬ 
ed  worth  keeping,  and  we  may  be  in  danger  of  re¬ 
ceiving  another  similar  lesson  before  long  in  regard 
to  Short-horn  stock  of  the  more  fashionable  sorts. 
The  recent  sales  of  Shorthorns  in  Kentucky,  and 
of  Ayrshires  and  Devons  elsewhere,  go  to  prove 
this  unmistakably.  In  the  Kentucky  sales  it  is 
noticeable  that  Short-horns,  of  excellent  character 


and  good  pedigree,  sold  for  prices  that  were  equiv¬ 
alent  to  their  value  for  beef,  and  no  more  ;  while  a 
three  month’s  calf  of  a  more  favored  family,  unde¬ 
veloped  and  of  no  certain  promise  as  to  the  future, 
brought  the  remarkable  price  of  $17,500,  and  has 
since  been  resold  for  $22,000.  Such  an  occurrence 
is  strong  evidence  that,  so  far  as  regards  these  fash¬ 
ionable  cattle,  we  are  in  the  well  developed  stage 
of  a  decided  mania.  When  $15,000  was  offered  and 
refused  for  a  Merino  ram,  not  many  years  ago,  we 
were  in  just  such  an  excited  condition,  from  which 
we  goon  emerged  to  find  the  price  of  rams  fall  to 
$50,  or  in  some  cases  as  low  as  $10,  which  was 
somewhere  about  their  intrinsic  value.  Not  long 
since  those  excellent  cattle,  the  Devons  and  the 
Ayrshires,  for  some  localities  and  circumstances 
unsurpassed  by  any  breed  whatever,  bore  a  money 
value  somewhat  on  a  par  with  their  real  worth.  But 
the  past  few  months  some  of  these  cattle,  of  fault¬ 
less  character  and  high  breeding,  have  been  either 
offered  without  buyers,  or  have  been  sold  at  prices 
below  those  which  could  have  been  realized  for 
extra  good  native  stock.  Of  the  Herefords,  at  one 
time  considered  to  be  the  peers  of  the  Short-horns 
for  the  production  of  cheap  and  excellent  meat, 
upon  moderately  strong  pastures,  nothing  is 
now  heard,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 
The  owner  of  a  well  known  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
recently  sold  his  stock  for  a  small  portion  of  their 
value  to  make  room  for  a  herd  of  Short-horns. 
The  excellent  herd  of  Devons  owned  by  Mr. 
Mattoon,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  recently 
withdrawn  from  public  sale  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
adequate  prices  offered.  The  result  may  be  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  those  persons  who  at  this  late  period  of 
the  excitement  iu  regard  to  Short-horns,  go  into 
the  speculation  of  breeding  them,  with  insufficient 
capital,  or  without  the  nerve  to  hear  possible  future 
losses  without  repining  ;  and  it  will  be  equally  un¬ 
fortunate  for  those  who  are  tempted  to  neglect  the 
improvement  of  their  stock  by  means  of  unfash¬ 
ionable  breeds,  because  of  the  present  neglect  with 
which  these  breeds  are  regarded,  or  because  they 
are  dazzled  by  the  more  brilliant  record  of  others 
which  are  beyond  their  reach.  The  Short-horn 
may  be  the  most  profitable  auimal  to  keep  on  the 
blue-grass  pastures  of  Kentucky  or  Ohio,  or  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  or  the  Genesee,  or 
wherewith  to  cross  the  long-legged  and  long-horned 
Texan  ;  hut  it  cannot  be  kept  with  profit  where  it 
is  obliged  to  climb  hills  to  its  pasture,  nor  where 
the  meadows  are  not  always  in  condition  for  the 
scythe  ;  nor  can  it  be  profitably  fed  in  stalls  upon 
meal.  It  has  its  place,  and  it  will  fill  that  better 
than  any  other  breed.  But  so  has  the  Hereford, 
the  placid,  gentle  feeder  which  never  loses  an  ounce 
of  flesh  through  ill-temper  or  nervousness,  and 
which  thrives  upon  second-rate  pastures,  and  makes 
a  heavy  weight  of  the  best  beef.  So  also  has  the 
Devon,  which  as  a  working  ox  surpasses  any  other, 
and  which  on  hill  pastures  will  produce  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  beef  with  profit.  Neither  can  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  the  Ayrshire  has  acquired  in  two  centu¬ 
ries  as  an  excellent  dairy  cow,  be  suddenly  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  Short-bom,  which  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  past  has  been  losing  its  dairy  qualities  by  a 
course  of  high  feeding  and  breeding.  It  is  said 
that  the  best  time  for  one  to  acquire  a  good  thing 
cheaply,  is  when  everybody  else  is  anxious  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it,  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  certainly  a  good 
time  now  to  procure  excellent  pure-bred  stock  of 
the  neglected  varieties,  while  the  majority  of  breed¬ 
ers  are  pursuing  the  more  promising  but  more  risky 
business  of  dealing  solely  in  Short-horns. 


A  School  of  Shepherds. — A  school  of  shep¬ 
herds  is  established  at  the  national  sheep  farm  of 
Rambouillet,  France.  In  this  school  young  men, 
over  15  years  of  age,  are  instructed  in  all  the  arts 
of  sheep  husbandry,  during  a  term  of  two  years. 
After  passing  creditably  through  this  term,  and  a 
final  examination,  the  graduates  receive  a  “certifi¬ 
cate  of  capacity,”  and  the  most  capable  are  re¬ 
warded  with  a  prize  of  $75,  the  second  best  receive 
$50.  They  then  become  apprentices,  and  can  either 
go  to  keeping  sheep  for  themselves,  or  seek  em¬ 
ployment  from  owners  of  flocks. 


Trap  for  Sheep-Killing  Dogs. 

A  correspondent  from  Spencer  Co.,  Ind.,  sends  a 
sketch  and  description  of  a  trap  for  catching  sheep¬ 
killing  dogs,  which  may  be  useful  to  owners  of 
sheep  that  are  subject  to  depredations  by  those 
animals.  In  many  places  the  losses  by  dogs  are  so 
great  as  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  sheep  alto¬ 
gether  ;  thus  this  profitable  and  argeeable  industry 
is  made  impracticable  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country,  unless  such  precautions  are  taken,  as 
will  add  greatly  to  its  trouble  and  cost.  With  small 
flocks  only,  this  extra  cost  and  trouble  are  too 
onerous,  and  it  is  only  where  sheep  are  kept  in 
large  flocks  that  it  will  pay  to  employ  shepherds  to 
constantly  watch  them,  or  take  other  necessary 
precautions.  In  several  of  the  states — West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Tennessee  more  particularly — very  strin¬ 
gent  laws  have  recently  been  enacted  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  sheep  against  clogs,  which  will  go  far  to 
encourage  the  raising  of  flocks.  In  other  states, 
where  the  influence  of  the  owners  of  dogs  Is  of 
more  weight  than  that  of  sheep-owners,  these  lat¬ 
ter  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  pro¬ 
tect  their  sheep  as  they  may  be  able.  For  such  the 
contrivance  here  described  and  illustrated,  may  be 
useful.  It  is  made  as  follows  :  In  the  meadow  or 
field,  where  sheep  are  pastured  during  the  day,  a 
small  pen,  eight  feet  square,  is  made,  and  fenced 
strongly  with  pickets  or  boards.  This  pen  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  (A,  B,  in  the  engraving)  by  a 
cross-fence.  The  pen  is  wholly  covered  over  on 
the  top  with  strong  lath.  Two  gates  ( a ,  b)  are 
made  so  that  they  will  swing  open  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  and  remain  so,  unless  held  closed  or  fastened. 
The  gate,  a ,  is  furnished  with  a  latch,  by  which  it 
is  fastened  when  closed.  This  gate  is  intended  to 
admit  the  dog  into  the  part  of  the  pen,  A,  when  he 
is  attracted  to  it  by  a  sheep  confined  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  other  part  of  the  pen,  (3).  In  the  part 
of  the  pen,  A,  is  a  heavy  hoard,  reaching  across  it 
One  edge  of  this  board  rests  upon  the  ground 
against  two  pegs,  which  keep  it  from  slipping 
backwards.  The  other  edge  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  two  shaky  slender  supports.  A  rope  is  fastened 
to  the  upper  edge  of  this  board,  and  to  the  gates, 
so  that  one  half  of  it,  when  the  board  is  propped 
up,  allows  the  gate  a  to  swing  open,  and  the  other 
half  holds  the  gate  b  shut,  and  thus  keeps  the 
sheep  confined.  The  trap  is  now  set.  A  dog, 
prowling  in  search  of  mutton,  finds  the  6heep,  and 
seeks  an  entry  into  the  pen.  He  finds  the  open 
gate,  and  rushes  in,  over  the  board  set  upon  its 
edge,  and  knocks  this  down.  This  closes  the  gate 
a,  which  is  at  once  latched  and  fastened.  The  gate 
b  is  allowed  to  swing  open,  and  the  sheep  is  liber¬ 
ated,  and,  of  course,  proceeds  homeward  without 
delay,  while  the  dog  is  imprisoned.  We  need  not 
suggest  any  method  of  dealing  with  the  prisoner, 
as  there  are  many,  more  or  less  effective,  which  will 
suggest  themselves.  We  think  it  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  this  plan,  if  the  sheep  be  confined 
in  the  pen,  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  dogs,  and 
an  additional  apartment,  if  not  more  than  one, 
made,  in  which  other  dogs  could  be  trapped.  Sheep¬ 
hunting  dogs  usually  go  in  couples,  and  if  only  one 
dog  were  trapped,  the  sheep  escaping  from  the  pen 
would  be  caught  by  the  other,  before  it  could  reach 
home.  With  two  or  three  traps  all  the  dogs  could 
be  caught,  and  in  a  short  time  the  locality  would 
be  rid  of  them,  or,  being  identified,  their  owners 
could  be  made  responsible  for  their  trespasses.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  pen  made  very 
strong,  so  that  the  dogs  should  not  tear  their  way 
out  of  the  trap,  or  into  the  pen  in  which  the  sheep 
is  confined.  Stout  wire-netting  would  make  a  safe 
fence.  So  far  as  regards  what  are  called  dog-laws, 
it  would  be  well  if  these  should  provide,  amongst 
other  things,  that  every  dog  must  wear  a  collar, 
hearing  its  owner’s  name  ;  that  the  owner  of  any 
dog  which  is  caught  in  pursuit  of  sheep  upon  the 
property  of  any  person  other  than  the  owner  of  the 
dog,  should  be  held  liable  for  damages  for  the  tres¬ 
pass,  and  that  any  dog  caught  trespassing,  and  be¬ 
ing  without  a  collar  bearing  its  owner’s  name, 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  person  capturing  it.  As 
any  citizen  has  as  much  right  to  keep  a  dog  as  an¬ 
other  has  to  keep  a  sheep,  without  being  taxed  for 
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it,  and  can  only  be  held  liable  for  what  damage  his 
dog  may  do,  it  does  not  seem  just  that  any  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  dogs.  The  only  just  claim 
that  can  be  made  by  a  sheep-owner  is  that  he  shall 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and 


TRAP  FOR  SHEEP-KILLING  DOGS, 


that  the  person  by  or  through  whom  he  is  injured, 
should  recompense  him.  In  the  case  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  owners  of  dogs,  from  whom  no  recovery  can 
be  made,  the  dogs  should  be  destroyed  by  a  proper 
officer.  If  the  right  of  persons  to  keep  dogs,  when 
they  wish  to  do  so,  without  being  taxed,  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  manner,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  what  are  called  “  dog-laws,”  would  be 
removed,  and  the  protection  of  sheep  made  much 
less  difficult,  and  productive  of  much  greater  profit. 


A  Stone  Picker. 


Picking  up  stones  is  an  almost  endless  job  upon 
some  farms.  Every  year  it  may  seem  as  if  the  work 
was  finished,  but  another  plowing  turns  up  a  new 
supply.  Much  of  this  work,  however,  may  be  done 
during  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  little  or 
no  snow,  upon  days,  when  the  sun  is  bright  and 
warm.  Then  the  sun’s  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 
stones,  which  are  warmed  and  loosened  from  the 
frozen  earth  around  them,  aud  they  may  be  readily 
picked  up,  and  thrown  into  a  wagon  or  sled.  To 
prevent  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  stooping  for 
every  stone,  the  stone-picker  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  may  be  used.  This  is  made  very  strongly  with 
prongs  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  an  inch 
broad  at  the  top,  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  the  point.  The 
shoulder  is  made  broad 
and  square,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  foot-rest,  by 
which  it  may  be  pushed 
into  the  ground  at  one 
side  of  the  stone.  The 
prongs  are  curved,  aud 
the  central  one  is  de¬ 
pressed  below  the  range 
of  the  others,  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow,  in  which 
the  stone  may  lie  as  it  is 

STONE  picker.  lifted  from  the  ground. 

A  common  long  shovel- 
handle  will  serve  for  this  tool,  and  it  should  be 
veiy  dimly  fixed  in  a  strong  socket,  so  as  to  resist 
the  strain  of  prying  a  heavy  stone  out  of  its  bed. 
This  implement  may  also  be  used  to  dig  potatoes, 
or  lift  roots.  For  the  former  purpose  two  addi¬ 
tional  prongs  should  be  fitted  and  fastened  between 
the  others,  by  means  of  a  screw-nut  and  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  shoulder  or  foot-rest,  as  shown  at  a. 


A  Feed  Measuring  Box. 

The  most  convenient  feed  box  we  have  used, 
was  one  holding  one-tentli  of  a  bushel.  This  was 
once  a  miller’s  “  toll 
box,”  or  the  measure  with 
which  a  miller  takes  out 
his  tenth  from  each  grist. 
The  box  was  six  inches 
square,  and  the  same  in 
depth,  inside  measure¬ 
ment  ;  which  gives  it  a 
capacity  of  S16  cubic  inch¬ 
es,  or  about  half  a  cubic 
inch  over  an  exact  tenth 
of  a  bushel,  or  3  and  2/io 
quarts.  This  quantity  of 
mixed  feed  of  ground  corn 
and  rye  ;  or  corn,  oats,  and 
rye  or  wheat  bran  ;  will 
weigh  about  4%  lbs.  This 
makes  a  very  fair  allow¬ 
ance  for  one  feed  for  a 
horse  or  ox,  or  for  the  daily 
ration  of  a  cow  in  milk,  or 
for  two  dry  cows,  or  for 
two  yearlings,  or  four 
calves,  or  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep.  This  meas¬ 
ure  is  not  only  a  con¬ 
venient  size  for  daily  use, 
but  allows  of  very  accu¬ 
rate  calculation;  the  quan-. 
tity  fed  each  day  may  be 
gauged  by  it,  and  an  account  of  it  very  easily  kept. 

The  box  should  be  made  of  some  light  wood  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  for  ease  in  handling,  a 
leather  strap  should  be  riveted  near  the  top,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  another,  but  a  shorter 
one,  near  the  bottom  upon  the  same  side.  If  the 
thumb  is  placed  in  the  upper  strap,  and  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  in  the  lower 
one,  the  box  is  easily 
held.  A  small  hole 
should  be  bored  in  the 
side  opposite  to  the 
handles,  by  which  to 
hang  it  upon  a  nail  in 
the  feed-chest  or  upon 
the  wall  of  the  feed- 
room.  A  piece  of  light 
clap-board  or  “siding,”  which  is  usually  6  inches 
wide,  is  a  handy  material  of  which  to  make  a  box 
of  this  kind ;  the  handles  may  be  made  of  cast¬ 
off  harness  straps,  and  should  be  fastened  on 
with  copper  rivets  and  burrs. 


Hints  for  the  Work-shop. 

How  to  Use  a  File  Properly,  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  education  of  a  mechanic.  Nevertheless , 
the  file  is  very  frequently  used  in  such  an  imperfect 
manner,  as  to  greatly  reduce  its  value  as  a  mechan¬ 
ical  tool.  The  chief  difficulty  in  using  a  file,  is  in 
keeping  it  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  as  it 
is  moved  over  the  work,  and  in  maintaining  an 
equable  pressure  upon  the  work  meanwhile.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  work  in  filing,  and  that 
which  is  most  frequently  ill-done,  is  in  sharpening 
saws.  The  bearing  of  the  file  upon  the  work,  is 
very  narrow,  and  unable  to  guide  its  direction,  and 
unless  the  file  is  held  very  carefully,  the  direction 
varies  continually,  so  that  the  saw7  tooth  is  filed 


BOX. 


Fig.  1.— IMPROPER  use  of  the  file. 

rounding  instead  of  flat,  or  sloping  instead  of  hor¬ 
izontal,  or  at  exact  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the 


saw,  as  it  should  be  in  a  mill-saw  or  a  rip-saw.  When 
the  file'  is  held  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  (a  very  common 
manner  of  holding  it),  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
do  good  work  upon  a  saw.  When  the  file  is  push¬ 
ed  on  to  the  tooth,  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
right  hand  is  exerted  upon  the  longer  portion  of 


Fig.  3. — ANOTHER  WRONG  WAY  OF  FILING. 


the  tool,  making  it  act  as  if  it  were  the  longer  arm 
of  a  lever,  and  thus  depresses  that  portion  below 
the  horizontal,  as  at  a.  When  pushed  forward, 
the  pressure  is  then  exerted  upon  the  longer  por-  - 
tion  of  the  file,  which  is  carried  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  work  is  thus  ( 


Fig.  3. — PROPER  METHOD  OF  FILING. 


made  round.  Or  if  the  pressure  of  the  left  hand  is 
guarded  against,  that  of  the  right  hand  is  seldom  , 
altogether  controlled,  and  the  work  is  left  sloping, 
as  at  fig.  2 ;  the  position  at  the  commencement 
being  shown  at  a,  and  that  at  the  finish  of  the 
stroke  at  &.  This  is  a  very  common  error  with 
sawyers  in  mills,  as  well  as  with  many  carpenters 
in  filing  rip-saws. 


To  avoid  either  form  of  this  error,  the  file  should 
not  be  held  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb  pressing 


Fig.  4.— TO  REST  THE  HAND  IN  FILING. 

upon  the  handle  of  the  file,  as  at  figs.  1  and  3 ;  but 
the  end  of  the  file  should  be  taken  lightly  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  as  at  fig.  3.  There  is  no 
uneven  pressure  in  this  case,  and  the  direction  of 
the  file  may  easily  be  kept  perfectly  level.  In 
filing  the  base  of  the  tooth,  or  the  under  portion 
of  any  work  which  cannot  be  turned  over,  the  end 
of  the  file  should  be  supported  upon  the  ends  of 


Fig.  5.— FILING  UNDERNEATH. 


the  fingers,  as  at  fig.  5,  or  be  held  by  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  in  an  easy  gentle  manner.  If  held  lightly, 
and  not  grasped  too  firmly,  the  arm  or  wrist  will 
not  be  tired  so  soon  as  when  it  is  held  rigidly ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  file  will  be  more  even  and  regular. 

When  the  arm  is  wearied  by  working  in  one 
direction,  it  may  be  rested  by  reversing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  file,  taking  the  handle  in  the  left  hand, 
grasping  the  end  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of 
the  right  hand,  and  drawing  the  file  towards  the 
body,  instead  of  thrusting  it  away  from  it.  The 
file  is  then  held  as  in  figure  4.  This  is  an  excellent 
possition  in  which  to  hold  the  file  when  finishing 
Off  a  saw  tooth,  or  when  touching  it  up  at  noon. 
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A  Miter-box  of  an  improved  form,  is  shown  at 
figure  6.  The  greatly  increased  use  of  moldings  in 


house  building,  renders  a  miter-box  very  necessary 
in  the  work-shop.  In  the  one  here  described,  a 
bevel  of  any  angle  may  be  cut.  At  the  rear  of  the 
box  is  a  slotted  post,  which  works  in  a  socket,  60 


than  to  expect  to  procure  every  year  3,000  cattle, 
worth  the  cost  of  importing,  out  of  their  small  do¬ 
main.  The  truth  is,  not  one-tenth  of  this  number 
is  imported  yearly,  and  if  we  consider  the  fact  that 
we  can  show  better  Jerseys  of  American  breeding, 
than  any  that  have  been  imported  of  late,  we  shall 
hereafter  import  less,  if  we  do  not  in  time  export 
cattle  to  Jersey  to  improve  the  original  stock. 


Tig.  8.— GIMLETS. 


Fig.  7.— IMPROVED  MITER-BOX 

that  it  will  turn  readily  in  any  direction.  From 
the  post,  lines  are  laid  out  upon  the  bottom  at 
various  angles.  At  the  termination  of  each  line  is 
a  round  hole,  into  which  a  pin  may  be  fitted.  The 
pin  is  used  as  a  guide 
for  the  saw  in  cutting 
a  miter-joint,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  refer¬ 
red  to.  A  very  excel¬ 
lent,  neat,  and  complete 
miter-box  is  shown  at 
fig.  7.  This  is  patented, 
but  is  sold  at  a  very  low 
price  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  has  a  frame 
made  of  a  single  cast¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  al¬ 
ways  true,  in  which  are  two  sets  of  guides.  The 
position  of  the  forward  guide  is  adjusted  by  a 
scale,  to  any  angle,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Any  ordinary  saw,  or  even 
a  hack-saw,  may  he  used  with  this  box. 

A  Strong  Gimlet,  which  is  not  liable  to 
lose  its  handle  by  splitting,  may  be  made 
by  taking  a  common  one,  removing  the 
wooden  handle,  and  welding  to  the  shank 
a  straight  cross-bar,  or  a  loop,  as  shown  at 
fig.  8.  Augers  may  he  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  much  improved  for  use. 

Importation  of  Jersey  Cattle. — The 
Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  veritable  “mare’s  nest,”  and 
have  been  seriously  disconcerted  thereby. 

A  foolish  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
newspapers,  which  represent  themselves 
as  agricultural  journals,  to  the  effect  that 
3,000  Jersey  cattle  were  annually  imported 
into  the  United  States,  was  brought  to 
their  knowledge.  Without  knowing  how 
little  that  is  published  in  such  journals  is 
to  be  depended  upon,  the  R.  J.  A.  S.  held 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
“  Minister  of  Agriculture  ”  of  the  United 
States,  how  great  a  fraud  was  being  per¬ 
petrated  upon  American  breeders.  W e  have 
for  some  time  known  that  the  breeders  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey  have  not  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  business  capacity 
of  some  of  the  American  purcharers  of  their  cat¬ 
tle,  but  we  should  have  supposed  that  they  would 
at  least  have  given  them  credit  for  knowing  more 


Cheaper  Wages. — In  the  arrangement  for  next 
year’s  work  now  in  ofder,  farmers  should  insist 
upon' cheaper  labor.  While  almost  every  commod¬ 
ity  used  in  the  family  has  fallen  back  to  ante-war 
prices,  there  has  been  very  little  reduction  in  the 
price  of  farm  labor.  This  result  of  high  wages  has 
been,  that  a  great  many  farmers  have  not  only  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  their  help,  but  have  dis¬ 
missed  them  altogether,  and  cultivate  only  so  much 
land  as  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  One  cause  of 
this  high  price  of  help  on  the 
farm  in  the  New  England 
States  at  least,  has  been  the 
demand  for  labor  in  factories. 
There  has  been  a  reduction  of 
wages  in  the  factories  now, 
and  among  mechanics,  and  it 
is  time  we  had  cheaper  labor 
on  the  farm.  Statistics  show 
that  our  farms  are  not  sup¬ 
plying  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  our  cities  aucl  large 
towns.  With  cheaper  labor 
we  can  do  this.  Many  of  the 
tramps  were  once  industrious 
workers,  and  can  still  be  made  useful.  We  want  to 
see  the  farms  once  more  worked  up  to  their  fullest 
capacities,  and  the  production  sufficiently  increased 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home  markets. 


Screen  for  Dairy  Windows. 

A  dairy  should,  if  possible,  be  lighted  by  a  win¬ 
dow  with  a  north  aspect.  Bright  sunlight  upon 
the  milk  pans  is  injurious  to  the  color  of  the  but¬ 
ter,  as  is  also  perfect  darkness.  A  subdued  diffus¬ 
ed  light  is  preferable.  Besides,  the  temperature 
of  the  dairy  is  rapidly  increased  by  the  sun’s  rays 
in  the  summer  time,  and  the  quality  of  the  butter 
wrill  be  damaged  by  their  admission.  But  some¬ 
times  it  is  impossible  to  so  place  the  dairy  that  a 
north  window  can  be  secured,  then  a  window- 
screen  should  be  used.  Two  yards  of  yard-wide 


ends  should  be  hemmed  over  a  strong  cord,  leaving 
a  loop  or  ring  at  each  end  of  the  cord.  A  hook  is 
fixed  at  each  upper  comer  of  the  window  frame, 
upon  which  the  loop  or  rings  may  be  fastened  by 
means  of  a  light  pole,  with  a  short  wire  crotch  or 
fork  at  the  top.  On 
each  side  of  the  window 
sill  a  screw  eye  should 
be  fastened,  to  which 
the  bottom  of  the 
screen  may  be  tied  by 
the  ends  of  the  cord. 

Or  if  it  is  thought  pre¬ 
ferable  to  have  the 
screen  not  tied  closely, 
but  held  away  from  the 
window  a  few  inches 
for  the  admission  of 
air,  a  short  strong  wire 
or  wooden  rod  may  be 
fixed  to  each  lower  %v  IND0W  -shade. 
corner  of  the  screen,  which  may  be  hooked 
into  the  screw  eyes  in  the  sill.  A  light  stretcher 
of  wood  should  be  fitted  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  screen,  to  keep  it  extended,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Window  screens  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  very  desirable  for  the  kitchen  or  din¬ 
ing  room,  as  they  will  admit  a  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  and  permit  an  outlook.  Although  there  will  not 
be  any  present  use  for  these  screens,  they  can  he 
made  now  while  there  is  leisure  for  such  work,  lest 
when  the  necessity  for  them  arrives,  they  may  not  be 
on  hand,  and  no  time  can  be  spared  to  prepare  them. 

To  Steady  Portable  Mills. 

Newton  Reed,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  a 
description  and  sketch 
of  a  contrivance  for 
steadying  portable 
mills,  which  he  has  used 
for  several  years.  It  is 
an  iron  rod  of  suitable 
j  size,  about  a  foot  long, 
fastened  by  iron  brack¬ 
ets  to  the  leg,  or  post 
of  the  mill.  Three  or 
four  inches  of  the  rod 
is  a  screw,  and  fits  one 
of  the  brackets  through 
which  it  runs, and  can  be 
turned  up  or  down.  The 
lower  end  of  the  rod  is.  pointed,  and  the  upper  end 
squared,  that  it  may  be  turned  with  a  wrench.  The 


leg  of  mill. 


extricating  a  mired  cow. — (Seepage  10.) 


“Atlantic  A,”  or  “  Bepperell  R,”  brown  sheeting, 
costing  about  11  or  12  cents  a  yard,  will  make  a 
screen  for  a  window  of  more  than  usual  size.  The 


rod  is  fastened  firmly  to  the  side  of  the  post,  (one 
on  each  of  the  forward  posts),  and  turned  down  so 
that  the  point  shall  enter  the  floor  sufficiently  to 
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hold  the  mill  from  creeping  while  in  operation. 
It  has  this  advantage,  that  on  an  uneven  barn 
floor,  the  steadiness  of  the  mill  may  be  secured  by 
turning  do,vn  the  rods  to  suit  the  floor,  and  thus 
raising  that  end  of  the  mill  when  necessary. 


The  Use  of  Artificial  Fertilizers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  too  much  neglect  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  It  requires  considerable 
faith,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  a  farmer  to  commit 
his  seed  to  the  ground,  helped  only  by  a  mere 
handful  of  what  he  has  hitherto  known  perhaps  as 
a  drug,  useful  as  a  material  for  manufacturing  gun¬ 
powder,  or  as  a  medicine,  and  look  for  a  profitable 
crop  in  return.  It  has  been  the  custon  to  c—. ^ider 
bulk  as  an  important  element  in  manuring,  and 
several  cords  or  numerous  wagon-loads  of  manure 
per  acre  as  being  only  a  moderate  supply.  To  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  artificial  fertil¬ 
izers  to  the  acre  is  too  great  an  innovation  to 
become  immediately  popular.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  the  practice  of  using  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers  will  soon  become  very  prevalent.  Farmers  in 
other  countries  use  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons 
yearly  of  these  fertilizers  with  profit.  In  fact,  if 
the  supply  were  to  be  suddenly  cut  off,  it  would 
cause  much  distress  amongst  European  farmers, 
and  ruin  thousands  of  them.  A  not  uncommon 
ease  is  one  of  a  Scotch  farmer  who  applied  100  tons 
of  guano  in  one  year  upon  a  600-acre  farm. 

The  use  ui  artificial  fertilizers  can  only  grow 
slowly,  because  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ment,  and  a  farmer  dare  not  try  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  when  failure  would  be  ruinous.  But  care¬ 
ful  trials,  from  which  much  may  be  learned,  are 
being  made  more  extensively  every  year.  One 
very  notable  experiment  in  growing  corn  was  made 
last  season  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  may  serve  as  an  example  for  many 
similar  trials  next  season  ;  we  learn  that  a  number 
of  farmers  in  Dr.  S.’s  neighborhood,  who  watched 
his  proceedings  last  year  very  closely,  are  prepared 
to  follow  his  method  to  a  large  extent  the  coming 
season.  The  experiments  were  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  the  results  were  verified  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  state¬ 
ments  are  therefore  entirely  trustworthy.  A  field 
of  8  acres  of  gravelly  loam  was  chosen.  It  had 
been  in  sod  since  1872,  and  the  previous  crop  of 
hay  was  but  half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  sod  was 
plowed  in  May  last,  7  inches  deep,  then  harrowed, 
and  three-eighths  of  the  mixed  fertilizer  spread 
broadcast.  The  land  was  then  marked  both  ways, 
in  rows  38  inches  apart,  and  over  the  places  where 
the  rows  crossed  each  other,  the  remaining  five- 
eighths  of  the  fertilizer  was  scattered  upon  the 
surface.  The  fertilizer  consisted  of  199  lbs.  of  su¬ 
perphosphate  of  lime,  401  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  151  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  110  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  per  acre.  This  mixture 
(which  according  to  modern  nomenclature  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  calcium  phosphate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
potassium  chloride,  and  potassium  sulphate)  was 
calculated  to  supply  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  pot¬ 
ash,  and  phosphoric  acid  for  a  crop  of  65  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre.  The  com  was  planted  the  last  of 
May,  and  grew  slowly  but  healthily,  and  on  August 
8tli  the  fodder  was  so  luxuriant  as  to  cause  fears 
that  the  yield  of  grain  would  be  light.  The  crop 
was  cut  on  the  17tlx  of  Sept.  The  expenditure  per 
acre  up  to  this  time  was  as  follows  : 


For  fertilizers .  ' .  $27  46 

Seed  .  30 

Husking  at  10  cents  per  bushel .  8  25 

Hauling  to  the  barn . .  .  .  .  .  .  7  20 

Total  cost  per  acre  . $55  88 


The  yield  as  measured  and  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  165  bushels  of  ears,  equal  to  821  bushels 
of  shelled  corn,  per  acre.  There  were  4  tons  240 
lbs.  of  fodder  per  acre,  valued  at  $8  per  ton,  equal 
to  $33,  which  deducted  from  the  cost,  left  $22.88  as 
the  cost  of  the  82i  bushels  of  corn,  or  271  cents  per 
bushel.  Two  strips  through  the  field  were  left 
without  any  fertilizer.  The  produce  from  these 


strips  was  equal  to  21e/10  bushels  per  acre.  This 
represents  the  natural  yield  of  the  land,  and  leaves 
the  balance,  or  607/JO  bushels  as  the  yield  or  effect 
of  the  fertilizers.  This  607/io  bushels  of  corn  there¬ 
fore  cost  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers 
used,  and  the  cost  of  harvesting,  husking,  and 
handling.  As  a  comparison  between  the  effects  of 
this  artificial  fertilizer  and  good  barnyard  manure, 
another  experiment  was  made.  A  field  was  plowed 
in  May,  harrowed  and  manured  with  5 >/2  cords,  or 
12  two-liorse  wagon  loads  of  50  bushels  each  per 
acre,  of  almost  clear  cow-d*iug,  and  planted  with 
corn  in  hills  38  inches  apart.  The  total  cost  of  the 
crop  was  $62.06  per  acre.  The  yield  was  5  tons  of 
fodder  worth  $40,  and  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn, 
(measured  by  the  committee),  per  acre.  The  corn 
thus  cost  22  cents  per  bushel.  A  portion  of  the 
field  left  unmanured  yielded  at  the  rate  of  683/4 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  leaving  the  balance  of 
31’/4  bushels  per  acre  as  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
manure.  But  as  there  would  be  a  large  portion  of 
the  value  of  the  manure  still  left  in  the  soil,  an 
equivalent  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  cost  of 
this  latter  crop,  which  would  considerably  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  corn  per  bushel.  The  experiment 
with  the  artificial  fertilizers  is  very  suggestive. 
The  short  supply  of  manure  is  the  greatest  source 
of  trouble  amongst  farmers.  If  the  present  inade¬ 
quate  supply  can  be  profitably  helped  out  by  ar¬ 
tificial  fertilizers,  and  the  means  of  purchasing 
and  the  skill  to  properly  use  them  are  available, 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  reason  to  complain  of  a 
deficiency  of  manure. 


Curing  Hams  and  Pork. 


“G.  W.  D.,”  Ocean  Co.,  New  Jersey,  writes: 
“  When  a  slice  from  a  ham  has  to  be  par-boiled,  or 
soaked  over  night,  it  was  not  properly  cured  ;  this 
treatment  makes  it  dry  and  hard,  and  deprives  it  of 
all  its  flavor.  I  have  had  many  years  experience  in 
curing  large  quantities  of  hams,  and  have  had  the 
reputation  of  knowing  “howto  do  it.”  For  100 
pounds  of  meat  take  7  lbs.  ground  rock  salt;  5  lbs. 
clean  brown  sugar ;  2  oz.  pure  salt  petre  ;  %  oz. 
pearl  ash  or  saleratus,  and  4  gallons  pure  soft 
water.  Put  all  in  a  proper  vessel  over  the  fire,  and 
before  it  comes  to  a  boil,  commence  skimming,  and 
continue  until  all  impurities  have  risen  to  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  when  done  properly,  the  pickle  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  pure.  If  a  potato  or  an  egg  will 
float  in  it,  it  is  all  right,  if  not  add  more  salt. 

Hams  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  3  or  4  days 
after  killing— hung  up  in  an  airy  place. 

Now  take  one  gallon  of  sweet  molasses,  2  oz. 
salt  petre,  and  4  quarts  fine  ground  salt,  thoroughly 
mix  them,  and  with  a  wooden  paddle  cover  the 
hams,  skin  and  flesh  side  alike.  Lay  them  skin 
down  for  3  or  4  days,  and  not  touching  each  other, 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  pickle.  Put  in  the  bottom  of 
a  good  sweet  barrel,  a  layer  of  rock  salt,  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  pack  the  hams 
closely,  cover  with  pickle,  and  weight  down. 
Serve  pork  in  the  same  way,  but  put  a  sprinkling  of 
salt  between  the  layers.  Hams  weighing  10  to  14 
lbs.,  should  remain  in  pickle  about  5  weeks,  those 
from  15  to  20  lbs.,  6  or  7  weeks. 

In  smoking  use  corn-cobs,  hickory,  maple  or 
beech.  Now  take  marlin,  or  tarred  rope  yarn,  tie 
one  piece  around  the  shank,  another  around  the 
thick  part,  and  passing  still  another  lengthwise, 
looping  to  each.  Make  a  loop  to  hang  up  by  with 
shank  down — this  prevents  cracking  in  a  great 
degree,  and  retains  the  juices  inside  the  skin.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  no  heated  smoke  should  reach 
the  hams.  I  believe  this  rock  salt  possesses  pre¬ 
servative  qualities  not  found  in  common  sea  salt. 
It  costs  about  30  cents  per  bushel.  [This  last 
statement  would  be  better  expressed  by  saying  that 
sea  salt  contains  substances  which  rock-salt  does 
not.  —Ed.] 


The  End  of  Oleo-Margarine.—  From  the  first 
appearance  in  this  country  of  the  material  intended 
to  be  sold  as  butter,  and  to  be  used  to  adulterate 


cheese,  known  as  oleo-margarine,  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  cautioned  its  readers  against  either 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  stuff,  or 
using  it  in  any  manner  in  adulterating  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  took  this  course,  feeling  certain  that  a 
manufacture  which  could  not  bear  the  stamp  of  its 
true  character  upon  its  face,  could  not  be  honest, 
nor  could  it  in  the  end  be  profitable.  Our  warnings 
are  justified  by  the  result  which  now  appears  in 
the  shape  of  suits,  judgments,  and  executions, 
against  the  “  Oleo-margarine  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,”  in  the  New  York  Marine  Court,  for  wages 
due  to  the  employees,  and  for  money  loaned.  The 
company  being  without  assets,  judgments  have 
been  obtained  against  the  stockholders  individually, 
amongst  whom  we  regret  to  see  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  whose  reputations  helped  to  give  life  to  the 
concern,  and  who  now  are  called  upon  to  pay  their 
share  of  its  funeral.  This  company  commenced 
operations  in  October,  1873,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  the  American  Agriculturist  first  called 
attention  to  the  objectionable  character  of  its  pro¬ 
duct.  Since  then  the  American  Grocer  and  the 
Boston  Cultivator  have  joined  in  opposition  to  it,  but 
some  other  journals  have  supported  it.  Strangely 
enough  the  most  active  of  these  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  dairy  interest.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  this  interest  that  it  should  have  been  so  mis¬ 
represented,  for  the  failure  at  least  shows  that 
dairymen  have  very  wisely  let  the  “  oleo-margarine” 
alone,  to  at  least  a  very  large  extent. 


Iron  in  Agriculture. — Every  year  the  use  of 
iron  in  the  manufacture  of  implements,  is  extend¬ 
ing.  The  best  mowers  now  are  made  without  a 
particle  of  wood  about  them,  except  the  tongue 
and  whiffletrees.  But  iron  might  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  now  is,  in  the 
furniture  of  bam  buildings  and  implements  in 
every  day  use.  Feed  troughs  of  all  kinds,  racks 
and  mangers,  gutters,  drains,  gate  posts  and  gates, 
fencing,  wheelbarrows,  and  many  other  things  now 
made  of  wood,  would  be  much  more  durable  and 
economical  if  made  of  iron.  The  cost  would  be 
more  at  first,  but  a  set  of  iron  furniture  in  the  sta¬ 
bles,  barns,  pens,  and  yards,  would  not  need  re¬ 
placing  in  a  lifetime. 


Potato  Beetles  in  Winter  Quarters. —  On 
passing  through  a  potato  stubble  recently,  we  saw  a 
large  flock  of  crows  very  busy  on  the  loose  ground. 
The  owner  of  the  field  had  before  stated  that  the 
Colorado  beetles  had  descended  upon  his  crop  in 
immense  numbers,  but  being  too  late  to  do  any 
damage,  he  had  not  disturbed  them.  On  examina¬ 
tion  we  found  a  good  many  of  the  beetles  lying 
dormant  in  the  loose  soil,  and  numberless  places 
where  the  crows  had  dug  up  the  ground.  Evident¬ 
ly  the  crows  were  feasting  upon  the  beetles,  and  it 
would  doubtless  be  an  excellent  thing  to  give  the 
crows  ample  opportunity  to  feast  all  they  want  to. 
As  a  help  we  would  suggest  a  light  plowing  of 
potato  ground  at  this  season,  to  expose  the  beetles. 


Plastic  Instinct  of  Hens. 

Since  the  philosophers  and  naturalists  have  taken 
more  to  observation,  and  less  to  speculation  about 
animal  instincts  and  faculties,  the  subject  has 
gained  in  interest.  For  one  thing  it  is  clear  that 
they  have  not  the  fixed  and  unalterable  character  at¬ 
tributed  to  them  by  the  books.  “  Animals  can  learn 
what  they  did  not  know  by  instinct,  and  forget  the 
instinctive  knowledge  which  they  never  learned, 
while  their  instincts  will  often  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  considerable  changes.”  Mr.  Spalding,  in 
England,  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  in  our 
days  to  make  this  clear.  Mr.  Romanes,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  has  followed  this  up,  in  a  recent  No.  of  Nature, 
with  an  account  of  some  curious  experiments.  To 
hatch  duck’s  eggs  under  a  common  hen  is  a  well- 
known  practice,  and  successful,  though  the  lieu  has 
to  set  a  week  longer  than  on  her  own  eggs.  Mr. 
Spalding  tried  to  find  out  how  the  hen  would  take 
to  a  shortening  of  the  process. 

“  Two  hens  became  broody  on  the  same  day,  and 
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I  set  them  on  dummies.  On  the  third  day  I  put 
two  chicks  a  day  old  to  one  of  the  hens.  She 
pecked  at  them  once  or  twice,  seemed  rather  fidgety, 
then  took  to  them,  called  them  to  her,  and  entered 
on  all  the  cares  of  a  mother.  The  other  hen  was 
similarly  tried,  but  with  a  very  different  result.  She 
pecked  at  the  chickens  viciously,  and  both  that  day 
and  the  next  stubbornly  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.” 

Mr.  Romanes  takes  up  the  investigation,  and  the 
following  accounts  are  condensed  from  his  narra¬ 
tive.  Spanish  hens,  it  seems,  will  rarely  set  at  all, 
hut  one  of  his  “sat  on  dummies  for  three  days, 
after  which  her  patience  was  exhausted.  However, 
she  seemed  to  think  that  the  self-sacrifice  she  had 
undergone  merited  some  reward;  for,  on  leaving 
the  nest,  she  turned  foster-mother  to  all  the.  Span¬ 
ish  chickens  in  the  yard.  It  is  now  four  weeks 
since  this  adoption  took  place,  but  the  mother  as 
yet  shows  no  signs  of  wishing  to  cast  off  her  hete¬ 
rogeneous  brood,  notwithstanding  some  of  her 
adopted  chickens  have  grown  nearly  as  large  as 
herself.”  But  the  best  story  is  told  of  an  old  Brah¬ 
ma  hen,  of  much  experience,  to  whom  Mr.  Romanes 
gave  a  pea-fowl’s  egg  to  hatch.  This  would  not 
only  require  a  week  longer  than  an  ordinary  chick, 
which  almost  any  hen  gives  into  with  a  brood  of 
ducklings,  but  the  pea-chick  has  to  be  cared  for 
much  longer  than  the  common  chicken,  and  the 
object  was  to  see  how  the  instinct,  or  whatever  it 
be,  would  deal  with  the  peculiar  state  of  things. 

“  The  result  was  very  surprising,  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  period  of  18  months  this  old  Brahma  hen 
remained  with  her  ever-growing  chicken,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  period  she  continued 
to  pay  it  unremitting  attention.  She  never  laid 
any  eggs  during  this  lengthened  period  of  maternal 
supervision,  and  if  at  any  time  she  became  acci¬ 
dentally  separated  from  her  charge,  the  distress  of 
both  mother  and  chicken  was  very  great.  The  ab¬ 
normal  degree  of  pride  which  the  mother  showed  in 
her  wonderful  chicken  was  most  ludicrous,  but  I 
have  no  space  to  enter  into  details.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  both  before  and  after  the 
separation,  the  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  fre¬ 
quently  combing  out  the  top-knot  of  her  son,  she 
standing  on  a  seat  or  other  eminence  of  suitable 
height,  and  he  bending  his  head  forward  with  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction.  This  fact  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy,  because  the  practice  of  combing  out  the 
top-knot  of  their  chickens  is  customary  among  pea¬ 
hens.”  Did  the  son  teach  his  mother  how  to  do 
it  ?  It  should  be  added  that  a  repetition  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  next  year  with  another  Brahma  was  a 
dead  failure,  for  she  deserted  her  family  at  the  time 
When  it  is  natural  for  ordinary  hens  to  do  so,  and 
in  consequence  the  brood  of  pea-chickens  perished. 

There  is  a  queer  story  about  some  orphan 
young  ferrets  placed  under  a  sitting  Brahma  hen, 
who  took  good  care  of  them,  combing  out  their 
hair  with  her  bill  just  as  hens  generally  comb  out 
the  feathers  of  their  chickens,  frequently  stopping, 
however,  “  to  look  with  one  eye  at  the  wriggling 
nest-full  with  an  inquiring  gaze  expressive  of  aston¬ 
ishment.”  We  share  the  old  hen’s  feeling  as  we 
read  the  narrative. 


A  Convenient  Ice-Hook. 

A  very  handy  ice-hook  may  be  made  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving.  The  handle  is  firmly 
fastened  and  keyed 
into  a  socket,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  two 
sharply  pointed 
spikes,  one  of  which 
serves  to  push  pieces 
of  ice,  and  the  other 
to  draw  them  to  the 
shore,  or  out  of  the 
water,  to  be  loaded 
and  removed.  It  may 
be  made  of  light  iron, 
horse-shoe  bar  will  be  heavy  enough,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  have  the  points  steeled  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  they  are  chilled,  aftei*  they  are  sharpen¬ 
ed,  in  salt  and  ice  pounded  together. 


How  to  Extricate  a  Mired  Animal, 


An  animal  mired  in  a  swamp  gets  into  a  worse 
predicament  the  longer  it  struggles.  The  effort  to 
extricate  it  should  be  made  in  an  effective  manner, 
so  that  the  animal  may  not  be  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
haust  itself  in  repeated  exertions,  which  are  useless, 
and  only  sink  it  deeper  in  the  mire.  The  usual 
method  is  to  fasten  a  rope  around  the  animal’s 
horns  or  neck,  and  while  this  is  pulled  by  some  of 
the  assistants,  others  place  rails  beneath  the  body 
of  the  animal  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  it  out  of 
the  hole.  This  plan  is  sometimes  effective,  but  it 
often  is  not,  and  at  best  it  is  a  slow,  clumsy,  and 
laborious  method.  The  materials  needed  for  the 
method  here  referred  to  are  all  that  are  required  for 
a  much  better  one,  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
engraving  given  on  page  17.  This  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  two  men  can  operate  it,  and  at  a  pinch, 
even  one  man  alone  may  succeed  with  it.  A  strong 
stake  or  an  iron  bar  is  driven  into  the  solid  ground 
at  a  distance  of  25  feet  or  more  from  the  mired  ani¬ 
mal.  Two  short  rails,  about  9  feet  long,  are  tied 
together  near  the  ends,  so  that  they  can  be  spread 
apart  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  shears,  for  hoisting. 
A  long  rope  is  fastened  around  the  horns  or  neck 
of  the  animal,  with  such  a  knot  that  the  loop  cannot 
be  drawn  tight  enough  to  do  any  injury.  The  rope 
is  cast  over  the  ends  of  the  rails  as  they  are  set  up 
upon  the  edge  of  the  solid  ground,  and  carried  to 
the  stake  or  crow-bar  beyond.  The  end  of  the  rope 
is  fastened  to  a  stout  hand-spike,  leaving  about  a 
foot  of  the  end  of  it  free.  This  end  is  laid  against 
the  bar  or  stake,  and  the  other  end  is  moved  around 
it  so  that  the  rope  is  wound  upon  it,  drawing  it  up 
and  with  it  drawing  the  animal  out  of  the  mire. 
The  rope  being  held  up  by  the  tied  rails,  tends  to 
lift  the  animal  and  make  its  extrication  very  easy. 

—  H  m  - 

How  to  get  rid  of  Straw. 

Many  farmers  in  “  the  west,”  and  some  in  what 
we  call  “the  east,”  are  troubled  as  to  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  piles  of  straw  which  lie  about  their 
fields.  Upon  the  same  farms  with  these  nearly  use¬ 
less  straw  piles,  many  head  of  stock  are  kept,  and 
many  more  might  be  kept,  which  could  be  made 
useful  in  reducing  the  6traw  to  a  condition  in  which 
it  would  serve  as  manure.  If  the  already  urgent 
necessity  for  manure  upon  the  western  and  south¬ 
ern  fields  were  realized,  there  would  be  little  hesi¬ 
tation  in  taking  measures  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
The  chief  obstacle  is,  that  these  involve  either  per¬ 
sonal  or  hired  labor;  the  first  is  objectionable  to 
many,  and  the  second  cannot  be  had  for  want  of 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  it.  The  least  labo¬ 
rious  method  of  using  this  straw  and  making  it 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  shelter  for  stock,  and 
a  fertilizer  for  the  field  upon  which  it  has  been 
grown,  is  illustrated  in  the  engraving  on  next 
page.  Some  poles  are  set  in  the  ground,  and 
rails  or  other  poles  are  laid  upon  them  so  as  to  form 
a  sloping  roof.  This  is  made  near  or  around  the 
place  chosen  for  thrashing  the  grain.  The  straw 
from  the  thrashing  machine  is  heaped  upon  the 
rails,  making  a  long  stack,  which  forms  three  sides 
of  a  square,  with  the  open  side  towards  the  south, 
and  leaving  a  space  beneath  it  in  which  cattle  may 
be  sheltered  from  storms.  In  this  enclosure  some 
rough  troughs  or  racks  may  be  placed,  from  which 
to  feed  corn.  Here  the  cattle  will  feed  and  lie,  or 
will  lie  at  nights  under  shelter,  while  feeding  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  upon  corn  in  the  field.  As  the  straw 
that  is  given  them  becomes  trampled  and  mixed 
with  the  droppings,  a  further  supply  is  thrown 
down  from  the  stack.  The  accumulation  may  be 
removed  and  spread  upon  the  field  to  be  plowed  in 
when  it  is  so  required,  and  the  stakes  pulled  up 
and  carried  to  another  place,  where  they  may  be 
needed  for  the  same  purpose.  Such  a  shelter  as 
as  this  would  be  very  serviceable  for  the  purpose 
of  making  manure,  even  where  straw  is  scarce,  as 
in  parts  of  the  southern  states.  There  pine  boughs 
may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  covering,  and  leaves,  pine 
straw,  dry  pond  muck,  swamp  muck,  “trash” 
from  cotton  fields,  corn  stalks,  or  pea  vines,  and 
any  other  such  materials  may  be  gathered  and 


thrown  from  time  to  time  beneath  the  cattle.  Cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal,  straw,  and  coarse  hay,  would  keep 
stock  in  excellent  order,  and  although  there  may 
be  little  snow  or  ice  during  the  winter  months  in 
those  states,  yet  the  animals  will  be  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  even  this  rude  but  comfortable  shelter.  In 
many  other  places  such  a  temporary  arrangement 
will  be  found  useful  in  saving  the  hauling  of  straw, 
stalks,  or  hay,  from  distant  fields,  and  the  carting 
of  manure  back  again  to  them.  It  will  be  found 
vastly  easier  to  keep  a  few  young  cattle  in  such  a 
field,  and  go  thither  daily  to  attend  to  them  during 
the  winter  when  work  is  not  pressing,  than  to  haul 
many  loads  of  hay  or  straw  to  the  barn  at  harvest 
time,  or  to  haul  many  loads  of  manure  in  the  busy 
weeks  of  spring. 


Keeping  Apples. 


As  the  crop  is  short,  and  prices  have  ruled  high, 
it  is  all  the  more  important  to  preserve  apples  in 
the  best  condition.  The  main  element  of  success 
is  a  low  and  uniform  temperature,  just  above  freez¬ 
ing.  The  house  cellar  is  the  farmer’s  fruit-room  in 
winter,  and  if  properly  managed,  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  very  perfectly.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
carelessness  in  guarding  cellars  against  extreme 
zero  nights,  and  the  apples  and  vegetables  are  fre¬ 
quently  frozen  before  the  owner  suspects  any 
danger.  Banking  the  under-pinning  with  a  thick 
mat  of  leaves,  straw,  old  hay,  or  evergreen  boughs, 
will  keep  out  the  frost.  These  are  within  reach  of 
every  farmer,  and  are  easily  kept  in  place  with 
boards  or  poles.  But  some  cellars  are  very  moist, 
and  the  temperature  is  likely  to  be  too  high  rather 
than  too  low.  This  can  be  remedied  by  having  a 
window  that  can  be  shut  or  opened  at  pleasure.  By 
consulting  a  thermometer,  which  costs  but  a  trifle, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  between  32  and  40  degrees,  which  is  even 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  apples 
keep  better  in  barrels,  or  in  6mall  tight  packages, 
than  in  open  piles  or  shelves,  because  they  do  not 
feel  the  changes  so  soon.  For  the  same  reason  some 
wrap  each  apple  in  paper,  or  pack  them  in  saw¬ 
dust  or  land  plaster.  This  requires  a  considerable 
labor,  but  nice  fresh  apples  in  May  and  June  are 
worth  working  for.  In  dry  cork  sawdust  they  keep 
sufficiently  well  without  wrappers.  If  this  is  not 
available,  dry  hard-wood  sawdust  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  pine  or  other  resinous  woods. 
These  affect  the  odor,  and  sometimes  the  taste  of 
the  apples.  If  no  packing  is  used,  the  barrels 
should  be  overhauled  once  a  month,  and  if  any  de¬ 
cayed  apples  are  found,  they  should  be  carefully 
removed.  Keep  the  barrels  Leaded.  Look  at  the 
thermometer  every  night  and  morning.  If  too 
warm,  let  in  more  cold  air,  if  too  cold,  shut  the 
window  entirely.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  regu¬ 
late  the  temperature.  By  this  simple  process  we 
have  never  failed  to  keep  winter  apples  in  good 
condition  until  spring. 

- ■  — - 

Plantain. — Popular  names  sometimes  deceive 
popular  writers.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Garden¬ 
ers’  Chronicle  the  place  of  honor  as  the  leading 
article  is  assigned  to  a  long  story  on  the  Travels 
of  Plants,  in  which  are  one  or  two  things  hard  to 
be  understood — such  as  that  “  Alabama  aud  the 
Gulf  states  are  unsuitable  to  maize  on  account  of 
their  excessive  warmth,”  and  at  the  close,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  In  tropical  America  Indians  named  the 
Plantain  ‘the  Englishman’s  Foot,’  a  name  not  in¬ 
appropriately  bestowed,  since  it  accompanied  him 
to  all  suitable  districts.” — The  mention  of  tropical 
America,  and  the  account  which  the  writer  had 
just  been  giving  of  “the  Plantain  and  Banana” 
and  their  dispersion,  shows  what  he  had  in  view. 
But  we  doubt  if  the  edible  Plantain  “  accompanied  ” 
the  Englishman  anywhere.  Wherever  it  is,  it  prob¬ 
ably  preceded  him.  No  doubt  the  writer  had  some¬ 
where  read  the  familiar  statement,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  began  with  Jocelyn,  in  “  The  Rarities  of  New 
England,”  (1672),  that  in  North  America  the  Indians 
called  the  Wayside  Plantain  ( Plantago  major),  “  the 
White  Man’s  Foot,”  because  it  springs  up  wherever 
this  has  trodden. 
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The  Wire  Grass  of  the  Southern  States. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  annoying  than  to 
come  across  a  vegetable  product  of  any  kind, 
and  to  he  unable,  for  the  want  of  pro¬ 
per  materials,  to  trace  it  to  the  plant 
which  furnishes  it.  In  commerce  there 
are  many  exotic  woods,  the  source  of 
which  is  still  unknown,  and  though 
Cuba  bast  had  long  been  known  in 
trade,  and  there  were  tine  specimens 
of  it  in  the  Kew  museum,  it  was  years 
before  Sir  William  Hooker  could  get 
on  its  track  and  ascertain  the  plant 
which  furnishes  it.  With  exotic  pro¬ 
ducts  this  difficulty  is  not  to  be  wonder¬ 
ed  at,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  need 
be  no  trouble  in  tracing  up  all  native 
things  of  the  kind  to  their  origin.  Yet 
we  have  sometimes  met  with  no  little 
difficulty  in  this.  Several  years  ago 
we  were  in  one  of  the  southern  cities, 
and  seeing  a  very  neat  basket,  inquired 
as  to  the  material ;  all  that  we  could 
learn  was  that  the  basket  was  woven 
by  the  negroes  “  up  country,”  of  some 
kind  of  grass.  The  owner,  seeing  our 
interest  in  the  basket,  made  us  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  it,  and  it  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  dissatisfaction  for  the  reason 
that  we  did  not  know  what  it  was  made 
of.  In  a  notice  of  the  recent  Georgia 
State  Fair,  given  last  month,  mention 
is  made  of  a  collection  of  native  pro¬ 
ducts  exhibited  by  Dr.  P.  Stotesbury, 
of  Clinch  Co. ;  in  looking  over  the 
collection,  we  came  across  a  bundle  of 
the  very  material  of  which  our  basket 
was  woven,  and  learned  that  it  was 
“Wire  Grass.”  There  are  two  plants 
called  by  this  name  at  the  north, 

Elensine  Indica,  a  low  flat-leaved  in¬ 
troduced  annual,  and  Poa  compressa, 
with  short  leaves  and  a  flattened  stem, 
but  this  “wire  grass”  was  neither  of 
these.  This  as  exhibited,  was  a  bundle 
of  cylindrical  leaves  as  round  as  a  wire 
and  tapering  towards  the  end,  18  inches  or  so 
long,  and  quite  unlike  any  grass  we  had  ever 
seen  growing,  or  at  the  time  could  call  to  mind 
in  herbarium  specimens.  Of  course  we  endeav¬ 
ored  to  find  out  something  about  it,  and  the 
discussion  concern¬ 
ing  it  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of 
intelligent  gentle¬ 
men  from  different 
parts  of  the  state, 
from  whom  we 
found  that  the  plant 
was  perfectly  well 
and  most  favorably 
known,  and  we 
could  learn  every¬ 
thing  about  it,  ex¬ 
cept  its  name.  Some 
were  quite  sure  that 
it  never  bore  any 
flowers  or  seed, 
others  thought  they 
had  seen  something 
on  it  like  an  oat, 
but  not  one  could 
give  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  the 
only  part  by  which 
it  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  —  the  flower. 

Engaging  several  gentlemen  to  watch  it  next 
spring,  and  send  the  flowers,  should  any  appear, 


we  felt  hopeful  that  we  should  some  time  find 
out  the  name  of  this  mysterious'  grass.  Soon 
after  our  return  home,  we,  to  our  great  delight, 
received  from  Dr.  Stotesbury  a  letter  containing 


a  specimen  of  the  Wire-grass  with  its  flowers, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  cleared  up  at  once.  It 
is  Aristida  strida,  which  we  had  never  seen 
growing,  but  of  which  there  were  in  the  herbari¬ 
um  specimens  from  several  southern  localities. 


more  in  the  far  west ;  the  structure  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  is  very  simple,  and  so  unlike  that  of  other 
grasses,  as  to  be  readily  recognized.  A  single 
spikelet  is  shown  at  the  lower  part  of  the  en¬ 
graving;  it  consists  of  two  glumes,  (or 
empty  chaff),  and  a  single  floret  of  two 
palets,  which  enclose  the  seed ;  the  up¬ 
per  palet  is  included  in  the  other,  and 
not  visible,  but  the  large  lower  palet  is 
terminated  by  .three  bristles,  or  awns, 
which  in  this  species  are  nearly  the  same 
length,  but  in  others  vary  greatly,  but 
in  all  they  are  manifest.  The  northern 
species  all  grow  in  the  most  sterile  soils, 
and  are  regarded  as  altogether  worth¬ 
less,  the  only  one  that  has  a  common 
name  being  known  as  “  Poverty  Grass.” 
The  Wire-grass  is  a  perennial,  and  is 
disposed  to  form  large  tufts,  with 
numerous  radical  leaves  from  12  to  18 
inches  long ;  the  blade  is  rolled  in  from 
each  edge,  so  that  instead  of  being  flat,  l.! 
as  in  most  grasses,  it  is  cylindrical  and 
wire-like ;  an  enlarged  section  of  a  leaf 
is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  flower 
stalk,  2  to  3  feet  high,  is  leafy,  and 
bears  a  spike-like  panicle  of  flowers  of 
the  character  we  have  described ;  the  jl 
engraving  shows  the  plant  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  with  the  flower  and  stalk 
bent,  to  get  it  within  bounds.  This 
grass  grows  in  the  pine  districts  of 
Georgia  and  other  southern  states,  and  J 
is  not  found  north  of  Virginia ;  it  is  1 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem  as  a  food 
for  cattle,  and  in  Georgia  “  wire-grass 
beef  ”  is  boasted  of  as  being  superior 
to  that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  | 
the  country ;  it  is  the  great  reliance  of  ! 
stock-growers  in  the  districts  where  it 
is  abundant ;  like  other  perennial  grass¬ 
es,  it  does  better  for  annual  burning  off, 
and  this  is  usually  burned  in  order  to 
get  a  tender  growth  for  the  calves. 
This  grass  is  regarded  as  valuable  in 
sheep  pastures,  not  so  much  for  the 
food  it  affords  the  sheep  directly,  as  for 
the  protection  it  gives  to  more  tender  herbage. 


The  Shrubby  St.  John’s-Wort. 


Probably  almost  every  one  who  notices  weeds 
at  all,  is  acquainted 
with  the  common 
St.  John’s  -  Wort, 
Hypericum  perfora¬ 
tum ,  which,  though 
introduced  '  from 
Europe,  has  made 
itself  quite  at  home 
throughout  most  of 
the  older  states ;  it 
is  a  rather  pleasing 
plant,  on  account 
of  its  neat  habit, 
but  while  it  is  show¬ 
ing  its  prettily  dot¬ 
ted  leaves,  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  it  is  all  the 
while  at  work  be¬ 
low  ground,  push¬ 
ing  out  its  roots  and 
gaining  a  footing 
upon  the  soil  from 
which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  dis¬ 
possess  it.  Those 
who  have  had  to  contend  with  this  weed, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  any  of  its  im- 


straw  shelter  for  cattle. — (See  page  19.) 

1  There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  Aristida  in  I 
I  the  Atlantic  states,  north  and  south,  and^many  I 


southern  wire  grass. — (Aristida  stricta.) 
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large  flowers,  with  fewer  in  the  cluster  than 
the  preceding  ;  this  is  offered  in  some  cata¬ 
logues  at  home  and  abroad,  but  on  ordering  it 
we  have  in  every  case  received  the  other  in¬ 
stead.  Some  of  the  southern  species  are  ever- 


time  or  money  to  expend  upon  them,  and  while 
we  have  done  this,  we  have  endeavored  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  our  readers  advised  as  to  all 
that  was  new  and  desirable  among  bedding 
plants,  as  we  hold  that  the  advocacy  of  either 


mediate  relatives  have  any  merit;  the  native 
species  all  have  the  negative  merit  of  not  in¬ 
truding  themselves  upon  cultivated  grounds, 
and  some  of  the  shrubby  ones  are  sufficiently 
desirable  to  be  brought  into  the  garden.  There 


the  shrubby  ST.  john’s-wort. — {Hypericum prolificum.) 


the  clethra-like  LOOSESTRIFE. — ( Lysimachia  clethroides. 


are  several  shrubby  species,  mainly  in  the 
southern  states,  but  the  one  most  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  Hypericum  prolificum ,  is  especially 
known  as  the  Shrubby  St.  John’s-Wort,  and 
extends  from  New  Jersey  to  Michigan,  and 
Illinois,  and  is  also  very  common  southward. 
It  is  a  much  branched  shrub,  one  to  four  feet 
high,  and  when  not  crowded  forms  a  hand¬ 
somely  rounded  bush,  with  abundant  foliage  of 
a  pleasing  warm  green  color.  The  leaves,  one 
to  two  inches  long,  vary  much  in  shape,  but 
are  mostly  lance-oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base 
and  obtuse  at  the  apex.  The  bright  yellow 
flowers  are  in  terminal  and  axillary  clusters, 
and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance 
from  July  to  September,  and  after  the  flowers 
have  all  fallen,  the  clusters  of  pods,  often 
tinged  with  red,  continue  to  be  ornamental. 
One  form  of  it,  the  dense-flowered  (var.  densi- 
fiorum ),  grows  taller,  is  more  branched  above, 
and  has  smaller  and  closely  crowded  leaves  and 
flowers.  This,  though  a  native  of  the  pine- 
barrens,  does  well  in  the  garden,  and  is  the 
form  from  which  the  engraving  was  made. 
We  do  not  consider  it  so  pleasing  a  garden 
shrub  as  the  ordinary  wide-leaved  form,  which 
by  an  annual  pruning  may  be  kept  only  a  foot 
high,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  front  row  in 
clumps  of  shrubs.  Kalin's  St.  John’s-Wort, 
(H.  Kalmii)  is  a  very  local  shrubby  species, 
found  only  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  a  few  other 
northern  localities ;  it  has  glaucous  leaves,  and 


greens  there,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  been  tested  in  northern  gardens. 


The  Clethra-like  Loosestrife. 


While  we  admit  the  utility  of  what  are  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  “bedding-plants,”  i.  e.,  soft- 
wooded  tender  plants,  such  as  geraniums,  ver¬ 
benas,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  set  out  each 
spring  for  summer  effect,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  they  are  not,  as  at  one  time  seemed  proba¬ 
ble,  to  drive  all  other  plants  from  the  gardens. 
The  mania  for  these  was  at  one  time  so  strong 
that  the  good  old-fashioned  plants  were  in 
danger  of  being  entirely  overlooked ;  but  now 
a  more  sensible  view  prevails,  and  it  is  found 
that  each  class  of  plants  has  its  place,  wffiicli 
cannot  be  properly  filled  by  the  other,  and  that 
we  cannot  well  do  without  either.  The  col¬ 
umns  of  the  American  Agriculturist  bear 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  keep  alive  the  love  of  plants  for 
their  own  individual  merits,  and  not  for  the 
color  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  them 
when  massed  in  hundreds  and  thousands.  We 
have  strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  those 
plants  known  as  herbaceous  perennials,  which, 
when  once  planted,  keep  on  year  after  year, 
without  demanding  other  care  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  subdivision,  as  being  especially  suited  to 
these  who  love  flowers,  but  have  not  much 


class  of  plants,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  is 
not  in  the  true  interest  of  horticulture.  In  a 
visit  to  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a 
few  months  ago,  where  the  bedding  system  is 
carried  to  greater  perfection  than  elsewhere  in 
the  country,  we  were  glad  to  see  that  the  her¬ 
baceous  perennials  had  also  a  place,  and  rows 
of  gorgeous  columbines,  herbaceous  peonies, 
our  favorite  Japanese  Astilbe,  always  so  beauti¬ 
ful  whether  in  leaf  or  flower,  and  many  others, 
offered  their  attractions  in  their  proper  places, 
as  well  as  did  the  brilliant  geraniums,  achy- 
ranthes,  coleuses,  and  other  bedding  plants. 
The  list  of  good  herbaceous  perennials  is 
already  a  long  one,  yet  we  are  always  pleased 
■when  we  can  add  to  it  a  new  plant  of  real 
merit,  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  come 
across,  in  one  of  the  gardens  we  visited,  a 
clump  of  Lysimachia  clethroides,  a  new  Loose¬ 
strife  from  Japan.  The  Loosestrifes  are  best 
known  through  the  common  Moneywort,  {L, 
nummularia ;),  common  in  gardens,  and  much 
used  in  hanging  baskets  ;  but  this  is  very  much 
unlike  most  of  the  species  in  habit,  as  it  lias 
prostrate  creeping  stems,  and  solitary  flowers 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  We  have  several 
wild  species  which  are  erect,  one  of  them,  the 
Upright  Loosestrife,  figured  in  Sept.,  1871,  with 
its  flower  in  a  long  raceme  at  the  top  of  the 
stem.  This  new  species  has  a  similar  habit  to 
the  wild  one  referred  to ;  it  has  a  strong  stem, 
two  feet  or  more  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
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and  dense  terminal  spikes  of  pure  white  flow' 
ers,  which  often  gracefully  curve  at  the  apex. 
The  resemblance  between  the  flower-spikes  of 
this,  and  those  of  the  beautiful  Sweet  Pepper- 
idge,  or  Clethra,  of  our  swamps,  suggested  the 
specific  name,  clethroides ,  clethra-like  for  the 
plant.  We  are  informed  that  this  has  one 
quality  unusual  in  a  herbaceous  plant,  i.  e. ,  the 
leaves  take  on  autumnal  colors,  and  show  fine 
tints  of  red  and  yellow,  much  after  the  manner 
of  those  of  the  Sugar  Maple.  Apparently  the 
Loosestrife  is  not  known  in  British  gardens, 
and  the  few  persons  who  have  it  here  do 
not  know  how  or  -when  it  was  introduced ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  seed  •was  ac¬ 
cidentally  brought  in  with  other  Japanese 
plants.  A  plant  with  the  merit  of  this  will 
soon  find  its  way  into  general  cultivation. 
- — - 

How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

BY  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 


FIRT  ARTICLE. — CAMPANULAS,  OR  BELL-FLOWERS. 


One  of  the  leading  horticultural  papers  some 
time  ago  had  an  article  on  Campanulas  ;  in  which 
it  was  asserted  that  there  were  no  hybrid  Campanu¬ 
las,  and  a  reason  was  given  for  it.  The  reason  was, 
that  these  flowers  arc  fertilized  in  the  bud,  so  as  to 
give  no  chance  for  natural  crossing. 

I  am  not  sure  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  hybrids 
in  this  genus.  It  may  be  that  the  writer  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  none,  because  “  the 
flowers  are  fertilized  in  the  bud.” 
And  I  am  very  sure  that  he  is 
mistaken  about  that.  The  ac¬ 
count  struck  me,  at  the  time,  as 
a  good  case  for  showing  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken,  even 
about  a  matter  that  one  sees 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  would  be 
ready  to  swear  to.  I  presume 
that  the  writer  saw  the  thing 
correctly ;  but  he  did  not  see 
into  it,  much  less  through  it. 
As  I  believe  he  is  not  the  only 
Pig-  !•  horticulturist  who  has  fallen  into 

this  same  kind  of  mistake,  as  the  mistake  is  one 
which  a  hasty  observer  would  be  almost  certain  to 
make,  and  as  the  case  is  a  very  instructive  one  in 
several  respects,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  bring 
out  the  facts  by  the  aid  of  a  few  illustrations. 

Our  readers  will  mostly  have  to  take  this  account 
upon  trust  until  next  summer,  and  then  they  can 
see  for  themselves,  as,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  younger  ones  will.  For  these  Campanulas 
arc  among  the  commonest  as  well  as  handsomest 
garden  flowers— not  forgetting  also  the  Blue-bells 
or  Hare-bells  of  our  rocky  woods.  Almost  every 
garden  has  Canterbury  Bells,  and  many  of  them 
two  or  three  perennial  species  such  as  Campa¬ 
nula  persiccefolia,  (called  Peach-leaved  Campanula, 
though  the  foliage  would  never  suggest  to  us  that 
name),  with  its  handsome  pure  white  upright  bells; 
and  later  in  the  season  C.  Carpathica,  (the  Car- 


Fig.  2.— BELL-FLOWER  CUT  OPEN. 


pathian  Bell-flower),  with  blue  flowers  much  re¬ 
sembling  our  wild  Blue-bell  on  a  larger  scale,  is 
common.  Then  there  is  the  Great-flowered  Cam¬ 
panula,  now  called  Platycodon  by  the  botanists, 


Fig.  3. 


conspicuous  for  its  balloon-shaped  corolla  in  the 
bud,  opening  into  a  broad  and  flattish  bell.  All  of 
these  tell  the  same  story,  with  a  little  difference  in 
the  details  only.  The  one  which  our  sketches  were 
made  from,  is  Campanula  rapunculoides,  which  we 
have  not  got  a  good  common  name  for,  though  the 
plant  is  getting  to  be  a  weed  around  old  gardens, 
and  escaping  to  the  road-sides.  The  English  botan¬ 
ists  call  it  Creeping  Bell-flower,  on  account  of  its 
running  roots,  but  its  spiry  stems  are  bolt  upright, 
so  that  this  name  has  no  sense  to  those  who  do  not 
look  below  the  surface.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
showy  and  least  desirable  of  all  the  Bell-flowers ; 
in  fact,  is  not  desirable  at  all,  but  in  our  gardens  is 
a  nuisance,  on  account  of  the  way  it  has  of  spread¬ 
ing  by  the  root,  every  bit  of  which  left  in  the 
ground  will  grow,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  rid  of 
it  when  it  has  once  taken  possession. 

Although  I  may  presume  that  most  of  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  know  a  little  botany, 
yet,  to  make  our  narative  plain  to  all,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  what  we 
mean  by  fertilization  in  a  flower.  Within 
the  leaves  or  cup  of  a  perfect  flower, 
such  as  of  a  Campanula,  are  the  parts 
answering  to  the  two  sexes,  stamens 
aDd  pistils  ;  the  former  surrounding  the 
latter.  The  engravings,  which  show  the 
flower  sliced  lengthwise  through  the 
middle,  show,  in  fig.  1,  two  of  the 
stamens  in  the  bud,  and  in  fig.  2,  three 
of  them  as  they  appear  in  a  blossom 
that  has  been  a  day  or  two  open.  The 
stamen  produces  pollen — grains  appear¬ 
ing  like  a  yellow  powder  to  the  naked 
eye— contained  in  the  anther.  This  in 
the  flower-bud  shows  a  very  short  stalk  ; 
in  the  open  flower  (fig.  2),  this  stalk,  (called  the 
filament ),  has  lengthened.  The  pistil ,  in  the  center, 
has  at  bottom  the  ovary,  containing  numerous 
ovules,  which  are  to  be  seeds  ;  the  column  which 
surmounts  it  is  called  the  style;  and  the 
three  forks  at  the  top  of  this,  or  more 
strictly,  the  inner  or  upper  faces  of 
them,  are  the  stigmas.  Now  the  upshot 
of  the  matter  is,  that,  for  the  setting  of 
seed,  i.  e.,  that  the  ovules  may  have  an 
embryo  formed  in  them,  and  so  become 
seeds,  it  is  necessary  that  pollen  should 
be  placed  on  the  stigmas.  When  this 
is  done,  each  grain  of  pollen  sends 
down  into  the  stigma,  and  through  the 
style  a  thread-like  growth,  which  reach¬ 
es  the  ovules  and  fertilizes  £hem.  Unless 
pollen  is  deposited  upon  the  stigma, 
and  acts  in  the  manner  described,  there 
is  n o  fertilization,  and  of  course  no  seeds. 

The  writer  of  the  article  mentioned 
at  the  beginning — some  English  horti¬ 
culturist,  I  have  entirely  forgotten  who 
it  was — says  that  Campanulas  are  fer¬ 
tilized  in  the  flower-bud  before  it  opens. 
Seemingly  he  had  good  reasons  for  say¬ 
ing  so.  For  the  five  anthers  shed  all 
their  pollen  while  still  imprisoned  in  the 
unopened  corolla.  By  the  time  this 
opens,  (as  seen  in  our  section  fig.  2,  which  shows 
three  of  them),  the  anthers  are  emptj7  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  wither.  Moreover,  the  pollen  which  they 
contained,  has  been  bodily  deposited  upon  the 
pistil !  The  style,  as  shown  in  the  center  of  fig.  1, 
is  beset  with  bristly  hairs,  rendered  sticky  by  a 
slight  glutinous  moisture.  As  the  five  anthers, 
closely  surrounding  it,  open  down  the  inside,  and 
discharge  their  pollen,  this  is  nearly  all  caught  and 
retained  by  these  hairs,  which  are  loaded  with  pol¬ 
len.  (The  hairy  surface  with  pollen  sticking  to  it  is 
seen  on  the  style  in  fig.  1 ;  and  in  fig.  2  some  of  the 
pollen  is  still  seen  on  the  upper  part  of  the  style, 
close  to  the  stigmas.)  Then  the  corolla  expands, 
the  style  lengthens  below,  the  withering  empty 
anthers  lie  loose  towards  the  bottom  of  the  flower  ; 
and  so  the  work  seems  to  be  done. 

Not  at  all !  The  pollen  is  on  the  style,  and,  as 
concerns  its  office,  it  might  just  as  well  be  still  in 
the  anthers  ;  for  not  a  grain  of  it  acts  there  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  seeds.  The  three  forks  of  the  top  of  the 
style  arc  closed  at  first,  and  so  they  remain  for  a  day 


Fig.  4. 


or  two  after  the  corolla  opens,  completely  shutting 
in  the  stigmas,  which  occupy  only  their  inner  face. 
Even  these  forks  have  their  backs  loaded  with  pol¬ 
len,  which  is  thus  brought  very  near  indeed  to  the 
place  where  it  is  wanted,  but  not.  at  it ;  and  the 
adage  holds  true,  that  “  a  miss  is  as  good  [or  as 
bad]  as  a  mile.”  With  all  this  seeming,  no  “fer¬ 
tilization  in  the  bud  ”  has  taken  place.  If  that  is 
what  is  intended,  the  thing  is  a  manifest  failure. 

Indeed,  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  flower  is  to  fertilize  itself  at  any  time. 
After  the  flower  has  been  open  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  style  has  grown  considerably 
longer,  so  as  to  carry  up  higher  the  pollen-loaded 
portion,  the  forks  at  the  top  separate,  spread  out 
horizontally,  or  recurve,  and  expose  the  stigmas, 
as  fig.  2  shows.  But,  whether  the  flower  stands 
erect,  as  in  some  species,  or  nods  or  hangs  inverted 
as  in  others,  there  is  small  chance  that  any  of  the 
pollen  gets  upon  the  stigmas. 

What  really  takes  place  is  this.  When  the  blos¬ 
soms  open,  they  are  visited  by  insects,  especially  by 
bees.  They  come  perhaps  far  a  little  nectar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  corolla,  but  mainly  for  pollen,  a 
most  nutritious  material.  This  they  gather  from 
the  style  and  carry  away  with  them,  passing  from 
flower  to  flower.  When  a  bee  comes  to  a  flower 
freshly  opened,  it  finds  abundance  of  pollen,  in 
which  it  revels,  and  with  which  it  loads  itself ;  but 
the  stigmas,  snugly  closed,  get  none  of  it.  When 
it  flies  to  an  older  flower,  it  comes  directly  against 
the  three-rayed  stigmas,  outspread  at  the  entrance, 
and  dusts  them  with  pollen  ;  and  so  on  from  flower 
to  flower.  Instead  of  self-fertilizing,  it  depends 
upon  the  bees.  The  bee  does  the  work  on  shares ; 
and  there  is  plenty  of  pollen  provided  for  both. 

There  is  a  rarer  sort  of  Campanula  in  our  garden, 
called  Symphyandra,  which  means  “  anthers  joined 
together.”  In  the  flower-bud  they  are  as  in  fig.  3  ; 
in  the  older  open  flowers,  as  in  fig.  4.  The  corolla 
in  both  the  engravings  is  cut  away.  You  have  only 
to  imagine  this  in  the  form  of  a  bell  around  these 
figures,  which  stand  in  place  of  the  clapper.  The 
difference  between  this  flower  with  the  long  name 
and  true  Campanula  is  only  this,  that  the  anthers 
never  separate.  They  open  inside  in  the  bud,  and 
discharge  their  pollen  upon  the  hairy  style  in  the 
center ;  then  this  lengthens  ;  in  fig.  3  the  tip  of  the 
style  is  seen  just  projecting  at  the  top  ;  in  fig.  4  from 
an  old  flower,  after  brushing  all  the  pollen  out  of  the 
closed  tube,  it  has  carried  it  up  to  a  convenient 
position  for  the  bees  ;  and  the  three  stigmas  have 
opened,  ready  to  take  what  the  coming  bee  may 
bring,  before  loading  up  anew  from  the  bountiful 
store  on  the  style  below. 

In  a  second  article  we  will  see  how  this  idea  is 
carried  out,  with  a  difference,  in  flowers  of  another 
family.  The  moral  of  this  story  is :  Look  twice 
before  leaping  to  a  conclusion. 

- - —  < — — —  •  *— - .  *■ 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Our  correspondent  at  “  The  Pines  ”  sends  us  full 
and  seasonable  note's,  but  we  have  only  room  for 
the  following  novelty  in  Water-Cress  culture.  He 
says :  Ever  since  I  have  lived  here,  I  have  been 
anxious  over  the  subject  of 

Water-Cress. 

There  is  no  brook  on  the  place,  and  the  river  is 
not  available.  I  have  wondered  if  sufficient  water 
might  not  be  found  by  tapping  the  hill  with  a  hor- 
rizontal  well,  have  considered  cemented  tanks,  and 
various  other  contrivances,  but  those  who  have 
written,  and  those  who  profess  to  know,  have  all 
said  in  effect :  “  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  grow 
water-cress,  unless  in  a  running  stream  with  a  grav¬ 
elly  bottom.”  I  turned  from  these  authorities 
with  a  resolution  that  some  time  or  other  I  would 
convince  myself,  at  least,  that  water-cresses  could 
be  grown  without  “  a  running  stream  and  gravelly 
bottom.”  It  was  one  of  the  “things  to  be  done” 
down  on  my  mental  memorandum  book,  and  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  was  pleased  or  not,  on 
opening  the  last  Gardeners'  Magazine,  (Eng.),  to 
find  that  Shirley  Hibbard  had  “gone  and  done  it,” 
and  thus  quite  cut  me  out.  Well,  it  is  only  another 
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illustration  of  the  fact  that  important  discoveries 
are  rarely  left  to  one  person,  and  from  the  discovery 
of  America,  through  steam  navigation,  telegraphs, 
to  the  use  of  ether  in  surgery,  there  have  been 
several  claiming  to  be  first.  On  the  whole,  I  thank 
S.  H.  for  carrying  out  my  experiment,  as  it  allows 
me  to  publish  results  a  year  sooner.  To  condense 
the  whole  matter,  he  grows  better  cresses  in  pans 
and  pots,  than  can  be  raised  in  brooks  ;  though  he 
has  an  abundance  of  cress  growing  in  a  brook 
upon  his  place,  he  prefers  the  pot-grown.  Almost 
any  pot  or  seed-pan  will  answer,  hut  he  prefers 
one  he  had  made  especially  for  ferns,  which  is  15 
inches  across,  and  8  inches  high.  These  he  half  fills 
with  broken  bricks  and  old  mortar,  or  lumps  of 
chalk,  puts  on  a  layer  of  moss,  and  over  that  is 
placed  good,  rich  soil,  no  matter  how  coarse,  and 
well  pressed  down  and  rounded  up  ;  on  the  surface 
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Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Tlie  Coming  Giandmoiliers. 

That  means  you  and  I,  who  are  now  in  the  prime 
of  life,  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
The  years  roll  on  more  and  more  swiftly — or 
seem  to  accelerate  their  passage— and  the  grey  hairs 
come,  one  by  one  at  first,  and  afterwards  by  scores. 

The  dread  of  growing  old  seems  to  me  as  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  the  common  fear  of  death.  One  does 
not  like  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  burden  to  ones’ 
friends,  but  can  not  we  prevent  such  a  calamity  by 


WATER-CRESSES  GROWN  IN  POT-CURTURE. 


of  this,  bits  of  rooted  cress  or  cuttings  are  dibbled  i 
in,  about  3  inches  apart.  The  pot  sits  in  a  “  stand,” 
or  saucer  as  we  call  it,  holding  2  inches  of  water. 
The  newly  planted  pots  are  kept  in  the  shade  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  exposed  to  full  light  and  air  ; 
in  summer  the  plants  give  a  cutting  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after  planting,  and  give  three  cuttings 
in  succession,  when  the  pot  is  replaced  by  another 
started  later.  This  engraving  is  of  Mr.  Hibbard’s 
15-incli  pot,  which  he  says  gives  him  half-a-peck  of 
the  finest  possible  cresses  at  a  cutting.  This  may 
seem  like  very  small  work  to  those  who  can  grow 
cresses  by  the  acre,  but  the  thousands  to  whom,  as 
to  myself,  cress  in  spring  is  almost  a  necessity,  and 
who  have  no  brook  in  which  to  grow  it,  and  are  too 
far  from  market  to  buy  it,  will  be  very  thankful  to 
Mrv  Hibbard  for  pointing  out  the  way  in  which,  by 
a  little  trouble,  we  may  enjoy  that  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  denied  us.  In  England  the  pots  in 
winter  are  protected  by  frames,  but  with  us,  unless 
in  an  unusual  season,  we  could  not  expect  much 
growth  unless  in  a  heated  greenhouse.  Those  who 
do  not  know  where  to  get  cresses  to  start  with,  can 
begin  with  seeds,  which  are  kept  by  the  seedsmen  ; 
these  may  be  sown  in  a  seed-pan  or  box,  in  soil  kept 
quite  wet,  and  pricked  out  in  place  of  the  cuttings 
in  the  pots  where  they  are  to  grow.  Mr.  Hibbard 
tried  various  experiments,  such  as  immersing  the 
pots  at  various  depths,  and  up  to  the  brim  and 
over,  but  he  claims  that  the  crop  is  better  with  2 
or  3  inches,  than  any  other  depth  of  water,  and 
that  the  product  is  vastly  better  than  that  grown  in 
running  streams.  Mr.  Hibbard  first  began  pot- 
culture  to  keep  a  new  and  superior  variety,  the 
“Erfurt  Sweet  Cress,”  distinct  from  that  in  his 
brook.  Some  of  our  seedsmen  keep  the  seeds 
of  this.  I  see  no  reason  why  an  equal  success 
should  not  be  had  in  this  country,  at  all  events 
I  shall  try,  and  so  no  doubt  will  many  others. 


proper  foresight  and  self  discipline  in  these  earlier 
years  ?  Persons  who  honestly  suppose  that  child¬ 
hood  is  the  “happiest  stage  of  life,”  have  little 
idea  of  the  real  value  of  life  as  a  school,  where 
most  excellent  lessons  are  to  be  had  by  all  teach¬ 
able  souls.  Such  ones  like  to  get  experience,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  coming  years  will  not  fail  of 
yielding  that,  as  past  years  have  already  done. 
When  fresh  lessons  are  set  us  in  this  great  school 
of  life,  we  often  fail  to  see  them  in  that  light,  and 
call  them  troubles  and  afflictions.  I  have  great 
contempt  for  my  own  weakness  in  that  respect.  I 
should  think  I  had  had  lessons  enough  already,  to 
begin  to  cooperate  more  cheerfully  with  the  Great 
Teacher  in  the  work  of  my  own  education  ;  but  I 
still  shrink  from  my  tasks,  and  forget  how  the  great 
fact  of  Immortality  throws  all  these  light  afflic¬ 
tions,  which  are  but  for  a  day,  iuto  insignificance. 

How  to  get  the  best  of  these  ever-present  experi¬ 
ences,  so  that  we  may  grow  stronger  and  sweeter  in 
spirit,  as  years  go  by— more  cooperation  with  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  which  underlies  and  works 
through  all  things  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
whole— that  is  the  present  and  unceasing  problem. 

Just  now,  with  most  of  us  mothers,  the  way  is 
marked  out.  Each  day  is  full  of  duties  crowding 
thick  and  fast  upon  each  other.  For  many  of  us 
the  way  seems  very  straight  and  narrow.  But  by- 
and-by  our  babies  will  be  busy  out  in  the  world. 
One  by  one  they  will  fly  away  from  the  home  nest, 
and  perhaps  there  will  then  be  some  leisure— a 
little  afternoon  of  life,  when  what  work  we  do  may 
be  done  from  choice  rather  than  from  necessity. 
Then  what  ? — Snuff-boxes  and  knitting  work  ? — 
The  former  have  pretty  much  gone  out  of  use 
already,  and  when  we  have  become  grandmothers, 
will  scarcely  be  known,  great  comforts  as  they  were 
to  the  grandmothers  a  few  generations  ago.  The 
knitting  work  of  the  dear  grandmothers  must  not 


be  scornfully  mentioned,  so  greatly  does  it  add  to 
the  comfort  of  thousands  of  families  ;  and  if  ma¬ 
chinery  has  not  taken  this  work  out  of  reasonable 
reach,  by  the  time  that  my  own  grandchildren 
arrive  on  this  planet,  I,  for  one,  shall  cheerfully 
do  my  grandmotherly  share  of  the  family  knitting. 
Just  so  of  all  the  little  helpful  tasks  that  good 
grandmothers  are  wont  to  perform.  There  seems 
to  me  something  almost  angelic  in  the  sweet  pa¬ 
tience  and  sympathetic  assistance  one  sometimes 
finds  in  aged  women.  They  seem  to  have  ripened 
properly  iuto  human  beings,  and  it  delights  me 
when  such  old  women  tell  me,  as  some  of  them  do, 
that  their  last  days  are  their  best  days.  It  ought 
to  be  so.  They  may  be  mere  children  still,  in 
scientific  and  literary  attainments,  and  though  this 
does  not  add  to  the  charm  of  character,  neither 
does  it  detract  therefrom.  It  grows  on  me  more 
and  more  forcibly,  that  St.  Paul  was  right  in  his 
beautiful  epistle  in  which  we  are  taught :  better 
than  all  knowledge,  or  doing  of  great  deeds,  are 
faith,  hope,  and  charity — “  And  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity.” — A  good  loving  heart  greatly  out¬ 
weighs  what  we  call  knowledge.  If  to  the  loving 
womanly  heart  be  added  mental  power  and  culture, 
then  we  have  “A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned.” 

I  fear  this  seems  like  preaching,  and  I  must 
“  draw  to  a  close.”  This  then,  briefly,  is  the  thought 
I  wished  to  communicate:  our  seed  time  for  our  com¬ 
ing  grandmotherliood— if  we  already  have  children 
— for  our  old  age  in  any  case — is  not  yet  past.  By 
regular  and  temperate  habits,  we  may  preserve  or 
improve  our  health,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  and  perhaps  help  others  in  some 
way,  when  we  are  old. 

A  Variety  of  Meat  for  Farmers’  Tables. 

Farmers  who  live  near  a  good  market  have  no 
difficulty,  outside  the  state  of  the  family  purse,  in 
securing  some  variety  in  the  meat  of  their  tables. 
But  many  farmers  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
regular  butcher’s  wares.  In  most  cases  they  either 
depend  too  much  upon  salt  pork,  or  use  too  little 
meat.  To  go  without  meat  entirely,  one  needs  a 
generous  variety  of  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
Those  who  live  mainly  upon  bolted  flour,  potatoes, 
and  tea  and  coffee,  suffer  a  kind  of  slow  starvation, 
which  tells  at  last  seriously  upon  the  health.  Very 
likely  they  over-eat,  and  so  derange  the  liver,  and 
set  the  whole  physical  system  out  of  order.  They 
over-eat  in  the  instinctive  endeavor  to  secure  from 
inadequate  materials,  the  elements  demanded  by 
their  bodies  to  maintain  strength,  and  repair  the 
daily  waste.  If  even  our  farm  animals  require  a 
variety  of  food,  or  a  combination  of  different  foods, 
in  order  to  get  the  best  of  each  and  all  kinds— as 
Prof.  Atwater  teaches  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist— it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
human  beings  need  a  variety  also.  All  experience 
teaches  that  men  thrive  best  on  a  varied  diet. 
Women  especially  suffer  from  the  narrow  range  of 
food  materials  often  supplied  for  winter  consump¬ 
tion,  since  their  in-door  life  affords  less  aid  to  di¬ 
gestion,  and  creates  a  feebler  and  daintier  appetite 
than  out-door  workers  enjoy.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  excuse  for  their  ill-health,  in  the  meager  supply 
of  good  and  palatable  nourishment  found  in  theii 
every  day  fare. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  meat  is  a  necessity,  even 
for  laborers.  But  if  families  who  have  lost  faith  in 
pork,  merely  leave  that  out  from  their  bill  of  fare, 
and  go  on  living  in  other  respects  in  the  old-fasln 
ioned  ways  on  bolted  flour  bread  and  pastry,  and  a 
few  varieties  of  vegetables,  with  a  small  supply  of 
fruit,  the  change  may  possibly  be  for  the  worse 
rather  than  for  the  better.  I  have  lived  long  at  a 
time  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  fresh  meat, 
or  meat  of  any  kind,  and  no  one  seemed  to  feel  its 
lack  if  we  had  plenty  of  good  graham,  oat-meal, 
and  corn-meal,  with  beans  and  peas  for  soup.  But 
if  we  are  confined  mostly  to  fine  flour  and  potatoes, 
a  craving  for  meat  is  sure  to  follow. 

Salted  meat  is  always  inferior  to  fresh  meat,  ex¬ 
cept  as  affording  variety,  but  it  possesses  considera¬ 
ble  value  as  food  if  properly  freshened  and  soft¬ 
ened  by  long  and  slow  cooking.  Dried  beef, 
though  still  less  nutritive  than  corned  beef,  is  a 
fine  thing  to  have  in  the  house,  as  an  appetizer 
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■when  well  pickled  and  dried  and  shaved  in  very 
thin  chips,  and  better  still  when  soaked  and  cooked 
with  cream  gravy.  By  proper  care  one  can  have 
these  all  the  year  round.  For  winter  use,  beef 


Fig.  1. — FRAME  OF  WASH-STAND. 


preserved  in  a  frozen  state  is  still  better,  and  almost 
as  good  as  absolutely  fresh  meat.  It  may  be  packed 
in  snow  or,  (better),  in  well  drained  ice,  or,  (better 
still),  it  may  be  frozen  in  pieces  suitable  for  use, 
wrapped  in  clean  brown  paper,  each  piece  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  packed  in  chaff,  bran,  or  hay,  in  a  cold 
place,  so  as  to  remain  frozen  until  late  in  the  spring. 
In  the  use  of  an  ice-house  I  have  had  no  experience. 
Other  meat  than  beef  can  be  preserved  in  the  same 
way.  Barrels  or  boxes  of  poultry  or  wild  game 
may  be  kept  frozen,  in  a  fresh  state,  for  winter  use. 
It  is  said  to  be  best  to  put  a  bit  of  charcoal  in  the 
cavity  of  each  dressed  fowl,  with  lumps  here  and 
there  between  them,  as  they  are  packed.  Charcoal 
will  remove  all  offensive  smell  or  flavor  from  meat 
already  somewhat  tainted  from  too  long  exposure 
to  the  warm  air.  Fresh  fish  can  be  kept  frozen 
very  easily,  for  winter  use.  When  you  wish  to  use 
a  fish,  you  can  shave  the  outside  clean  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  then  thaw  it  by  puttiug  it  in  cold  water 
for  a  little  while.  In  tha\ving  the  fish,  fowl,  or 
piece  of  frozen  meat  in  cold  water,  (for  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  thaw  all  meat),  a  crust  of  ice  will  be 
formed  upon  the  surface,  and  you  can  either  peel 
this  off  or  wait  for  it  to  melt  off  in  the  water.  Fish 
vnd  fowls  of  various  kinds  can  be  kept  in  brine, 
(each  class  by  itself),  for  use  at  any  time  of  year. 
But  persons  who  live  near  a  river  or  lake  where  fish 
abound,  can  catch  fresh  fish  at  most  any  time  in 
winter,  or  purchase  of  the  fishermen  who  take 
them  through  the  ice  holes  with  spears.  Those 
■who  keep  poultry  can  kill  and  dress  it  as  they  need 
it,  though  it  may  be  economy  to  freeze  and  pack  in 
the  fall  a  quantity  for  winter  use. 

Wonieu’s  Under-Garments. 

I  still  receive  repeated  inquiries  in  regard  to 
women’s  sensible  under-clothes.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  necessary  to  send  anyiohcre  for  patterns.  The 
idea  is  very  plain.  Make  a  long-sleeved,  high- 
necked,  easy-fitting  waist,  with  buttons  around  the 
bottom.  Gore  this  over  the  hips,  and  put  on  two 
or  three  rows  of  buttons  if  you  like,  one  row  for 
the  drawers  and  one  for  skirt ;  another  row,  the 
middle  one,  for  “  dress  drawers,”  if  you  use  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  combination  garment,  (a 
combination  of  waist  and  drawers,  which  together 
make  a  complete  and  comfortable  under-suit),  con- 


Fig.  2. — WASH-STAND  COMPLETE. 


sists  of  drawers  which  may  be  cut  like  any  garment 
of  the  kind.,  of  cotton  for  summer  use,  open  in  the 


usual  way,  and  so  high  in  the  back  as  to  admit  of 
leaning  far  over  without  bursting  the  buttons  from 
the  back  of  the  waist ;  or  they  may  be  made  for 
winter  long  and  close  at  the  ankle,  left  open  at  the 
bottom  for  a  few  inches  to  admit  of  their  lapping 
smoothly  under  the  stockings.  There  is  room  for 
individual  taste  and  preference  in  several  respects, 
as  whether  the  waist  and  drawers  shall  be  perma¬ 
nently  united  or  buttoned  together,  (I  prefer  the 
latter  for  my  children  and  myself),  whether  the 
waist  shall  be  made  close-fitting  or  more  like  a  sack, 
and  whether  the  drawers  shall  be  closed  or  not. 

I  think  that  any  woman  who  has  sense  enough  to 
cut  her  own  ordinary  clothing,  can  cut  and  make 
these  new-fangled  garments  without  any  patterns 
whatever,  except  her  old  dress-waist  and  drawers 
patterns.  If  she  has  a  well-formed  bust,  she  will  do 
well  to  cut  out  a  place  in  the  front  and  set  in 
a  gathered  strip  which  will  give  looseness  and  ease. 
Care  must  be  had  that  every  part  is  sufficiently  loose 
for  comfort  and  health,  big  arm-holes,  loose  bands, 
and  room  in  all  directions  for  bending  the  body. 
For  winter  many  still  prefer  to  buy  merino  under- 
suits — vests  and  drawers.  These  can  be  improved 
variously.  One  improvement  is  to  cut  out  the 
senseless  breast  “pockets,”  and  in  their  place  in¬ 
sert  a  strip  fulled  a  little  at  both  edges,  made  of  the 
best  part  of  some  old  under-suit  or  merino  stock¬ 
ing  legs.  Another  improvement  is  the  cutting  off 
of  the  vest  or  jacket  at  the  waist  line,  (and  the  cut¬ 
off  portion  will  answer  for  breast  strip  and  patches), 
finishing  it  with  a  loose  band  with  six  or  eight 
buttons,  to  which  the  merino  drawers  are  buttoned. 
Over  this  some  wear  another  suit,  (waist  and 
drawers),  of  flannel  or  ladies’  cloth.  I  make  these 
outer  drawers  with  a  lining,  and  for  general  use  I 
know  of  nothing  better  for  the  drawers  than  the 
lighter  shades  of  water-proof  cloth.  These  are 
called  by  some  “dress  drawers,”  and  are  some¬ 
times  only  used  for  out-door  wear.  I  value  them 
more  than  any  skirt  for  steady  comfort  on  winter 
days,  in-door  or  out.  It  is  well  to  cut  them  gored 
at  the  bottom,  three  or  four  “  darts,”  so  to  speak, 
(or  “biases,”  as  I  think  some  would  call  them), 
little  short  gores  anyhow — so  as  to  make  them  fit 
around  the  stocking  inside  the  top  of  the  laced 
boot,  and  if  they  are  long  enough  so  that  they  do 
not  pull  away  from  the  boot  in  walking,  they  will 
hang  over  a  little  at  the  bottoms,  as  though  gath¬ 
ered  and  fastened  with  a  band. 

■ - ■iwxt-4^  »-<srg  ■■■ 

Home-Made  Furniture. 


Many  a  housekeeper  has  a  room  that  is  not  used 
often  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  furnishing. 


Fig.  8. — THE  BOXES. 


She  would  fit  it  up  for  a  visitor — or  it  may  be  a 
boarder,  but  for  the  question  of  furniture  ;  such 
rooms  can  be  fitted  with  all  the  essentials,  except 
the  bed-stead,  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  go  to  liouse-keepiug  on  small  means  may, 
by  the  exercise  of  a'  little  skill,  make  their  modest 
sum  set  apart  for  their  outfit,  go  much  further  than 
if  it  were  all  expended  at  the  cabinet-makers.  We 
have  now  and  then  published  hints  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  we  give  here  two  more  useful  articles 
which  any  one  of  ordinary  tact,  may  make.  The 
first  is  a  wash-stand  ;  the  engravings  show  it  un¬ 
dressed  and  dressed.  The  frame-work  is  a  barrel 
and  a  box.  Nail  the  hoops  upou  the  barrel  so  that 
it  may  not  get  rickety ;  the  box  should  be  large  , 
enough  for  its  edges  to  project  beyond  the  swell  of 
the  barrel  all  around,  about  20  by  24  inches  is  a 
convenient  size ;  the  box  is  without  top,  and  has 
one  side  removed ;  all  the  other  parts  should  be 
firmly  nailed  ;  it  is  then  nailed  securely  to  the  bar¬ 
rel,  as  in  fig.  1.  It  is  then  to  be  draped,  as  in  fig. 


2,  with  such  materia]  as  may  be  at  hand  ;  if  new 
stuff  is  to  be  bought,  an  inexpensive  light  chintz 
will  answer ;  this  should  be  tacked  on  in  plaits,  to 
give  a  full  appearance  ;  or  some  light  blue  or  pink 
paper  muslin  may  be  used,  and  some  open  material, 
like  curtain  lace,  or  even  mosquito  netting,  tacked 


Fig.  4. — TABLE  AND  BACK  OF  LOUNGE. 


over  it  in  folds  ;  an  old  dress  may  come  into  play  for 
the  drapery,  or  other  material  that  may  be  at  hand. 
The  box  portion,  if  it  is  to  be  used  much,  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  covered  with  enamelled  cloth  at  least  for  the 
inside  of  this  part,  which  can  be  wiped  off  as  occa¬ 
sion  requires,  or  the  box  may  be  covered  with  the 
same  material  as  the  rest,  and  some  simple  tidy 
thrown  over  it  to  catch  the  spatters ....  The  second 
article  combines  in  one  a  bed,  a  lounge,  two  otto¬ 
mans,  a  table,  and  two  chests,  and  will  be  very  use¬ 
ful  to  those  who  have  to  make  the  most  of  a  little 


Fig.  5.— THE  TABLE  IN  USE. 


room.  The  starting  point  is  two  good,  strong, 
well  made  boxes,  the  cize  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  affair.  If  to  be 
used  for  a  bed,  they  must  be  wider  than  if  for  a 
sofa  alone,  probably  2  feet  is  the  least  possible 
width,  and  30  inches  be  still  better ;  the  length  of 
the  two  together  should  be  at  least  6  feet.  These 
boxes  should  be  provided  with  well  hinged  lids, 
with  casters,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  moved, 
and  three  hooks,  one  at  top,  back,  and  front,  by 
which  the  two  boxes  may  be  securely  fastened  to¬ 
gether-,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  back  to  this  sofa  is 
arranged  “  a  double  debt  to  pay.”  It  is  made 
very  much  like  the  ironing  table  figured  in  August 
last ;  it  is  hinged  at  the  top  to  a  cleat,  and  has  legs 
to  support  it  when  used  as  a  table,  (fig.  5),  and 
when  not  so  used  the  legs  are  folded  under,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  4,  and  the  whole 
hangs  nearly  down  to  the  floor,  to  serve  as  a  back 
to  the  lounge.  These  are  the  foundation ;  for  a 
covering,  the  back  is  provided  with  a  quilted  chintz 
cover,  which  is  fastened  in  place  by  means  of  rings 
which  hook  over  brass-headed  nails  in  the  cleat. 
The  boxes  are  draped  separately  with  the  chintz  in 
folds,  and  covered  with  a  thin  hair  mattrass,  made 


Fig.  6.—  THE  LOUNGE  AS  FINISHED. 


in  two  parts,  and  covered  with  chintz,  with  a  wide 
fluted  ruffle  all  around  the  edge.  Two  large  pillows, 
with  raffled  cases  of  the  same  material,  make  the 
affair  complete,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  and  a  very  com- 
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fortable  lounge  it  is.  If  used  as  a  bed,  the  bedding 
may  be  kept  in  one  of  the  boxes,  while  the  other 
will  come  in  play  as  a  stow-away-place  for  various 
articles.  When  the  table  is  to  be  used,  the  lounge 
part  is  rolled  away,  and  it  is  found  very  convenient 
to  have  this  part  separable  into  two,  as  the  halves 
are  more  readily  put  out  of  the  way  than  the  whole 
would  be.  “None  of  these  makeshifts  for  me,” 


gar  or  molasses  and  water,  but  it  will  not  have  the 
peculiar  refreshing  fragrance  of  that  made  from 
cider.  The  cost  of  cider-vinegar  is  greater  than 
that  of  its  substitutes,  but  is  of  no  consequence 
when  the  superiority  of  the  article  is  concerned. 
It  is  not  the  mere  acidity  that  we  want,  but  the 
acidity  qualified  by  an  aroma,  only  to  be  found  in 
that  made  from  cider.  Cider  or  any  similar  liquid 


EOTS  <&  amM’  (BQMTMim 

Fishing  in  Winter. 

Some  people  go  a  fishing  for  the  sake  of  fishing,  while 
others  go  for  the  sake  of  the  fish.  Some  young  men  are 
never  fishermen,  but  “anglers”;  they  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  remarkable  rig  from  boots  to  cap,  and  their 


Mrs.  Broadlands  will  say,  “  give  me  the  real  stuff, 
and  solid,  whether  it  is  black  walnut  or  mahogany. 
If  I  should  put  a  visitor  into  a  room  with  such  a 
wash-stand  as  that,  what  would  they  think  ?  ” — We 
answer  Mrs.-  B.  that  the  difference  in  cost  between 
makeshifts  and  the  “real  stuff”  will  buy  all  the 
books  the  family  will  need  for  a  year  ;  will  send  the 
oldest  boy  or  girl  to  the  academy,  or  may  be  used 
in  many  other  ways.  As  to  what  visitors  think  ; 
if  we  have  any  who  do  not  think  all  the  more  of  us 
for  our  economical  ways,  we  hope  they  will  not 
come  again,  but  go  where  they  can  come  in  contact 
with  more  congenial  furniture. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 


Vinegar.— The  inquiries  about  vinegar  come  fre¬ 
quently  ;  they  generally  ask  how  to  make  good 
vinegar  in  the  family,  but  sometimes  how  to 
make  vinegar  from  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  and  the  like. 
We  do  not  know  anything  about  these  unusual 


to  be  converted  into  vinegar,  needs  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  at  least  70  degrees,  and  free  exposure  to  the 
air.  If  the  temperature  is  lower,  the  operation  will 
be  slower.  To  start  the  vinegar,  some  ferment  is 
needed,  and  for  this  some  old  vinegar,  or  the 
“  mother  ”  from  an  old  barrel  is  useful.  If  one  has 
an  old  vinegar  cask  with  some  vinegar  left  in  it,  the 
better  way  is  to  add  cider  to  it  gradually,  a  gallon 
or  two  at  a  time.  To  convert  new  eider  into  vinegar 
it  is  best  to  have  two  barrels,  each  half  full,  and 
draw  each  day  a  pailful  from  one  and  pour  it  slowly 
into  the  other,  thus  exposing  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  air.  Unless  the  proper  temperature  can  be 
commanded,  there  is  no  way  of  hurrying  the  process. 

Cleaning  Tbipe.— Mrs.  M.  A.  S.,  says  that  tripe 
is  cleaned  more  easily  with  lime  than  by  any  other 
method.  One  quart  of  air-slaked  lime  is  sufficient 
for  a  stomach  ;  this  is  sprinkled  very  evenly  over 
the  stomach,  and  in  about  15  minutes  the  coating 
will  scrape  off  easily  ;  she  puts  the  tripe  into  warm 
water  before  scraping. 

Sending  Recipes.— Some  seem  to  set  a  high 


bag,  rod,  reel,  and  all  other  outfit  cost  as  much  as  a  good 
mowing  machine  ;  they  will  be  out  all  a  long  summer's 
day,  and  be  quite  satisfied  with  one  or  two  little  trout ; 
they  do  not  go  for  fish,  but  for  the  fishing.  Those  who 
try  fishing  in  winter  arc  very  likely  to  care  more  for  fish 
than  for  sport,  for  wh’le  there  is  a  certain  excitement 
about  it,  there  is  also  a  good  share  of  what  is  very  muen 
like  work,  with  the  addition  of  cold  fingers  and  toes.  In 
many  parts  oi  the  country  large  quantities  of  fish  are 
caught  through  the  ice,  both  by  those  who  send  them  to 
market,  and  those  who  catch  them  for  family  use.  Some 
of  these  ways  of  fishing  are  practised  by  boys,  especially 
the  one  to  be  named  last.  There  is  danger  attending 
fishing  through  the  ice,  as  there  is  in  going  upon  the  ice 
for  skating,  or  any  other  purpose,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  for  boys  to  go  with  older  persons,  or  a  t  least  not 
undertake  fishing  in  this  way  unless  their  parents  feel 
that  they  are  old  enough  to  take  proper  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  avoid  danger.  One  method  sometimes  prac¬ 
tised,  is  stunning  the  fish,  but  this  can  not  be  done  un¬ 
less  the  ice  is  very  clear  and  not  too  thick;  for  this  the 
fisherman  requires  only  an  axe  ;  he  goes  along  cautiously, 
and  when  he  sees  a  large  pickerel  or  other  fish  near  the 
surface— for  they  are  fond  of  coming  up  to  the  sun-light— 
he  gradually  approaches  it,  until  he  can  strike  the  ice  a 


Fig.  3.— CATCHING  SMALL  FISH  WITH  NET. 


Fig.  4. — TIP-UP  OR  TILT-UP  FISHING. 


kin’ds  of  vinegar,  nor  do  we  care  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  Vinegar  can  be  made  out  of  any 
liquid  that  contains  alcohol,  or  sugar,  or  other 
matters  that  may  be  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
there  can  be,  at  least  so  far  as  the  ordinary  manu¬ 
facture  is  concerned,  no  vinegar  without  first  pro¬ 
ducing  alcohol.  W e  think  that  good  family  vinegar 
can  be  made  from  but  two  substances,  wine  and 
cider.  Wine  being  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
question,  cider  is  the  only  available  material  for 
good  vinegar.  We  admit  that  just  as  strong,  and 
just  as  wholesome  vinegar  may  be  made  from  su- 


value  upon  their  recipes  ;  we  find  on  looking  over 
our  file  that  one  person  sends  three  very  ordinary 
recipes,  and  wishes  us  to  forward  their  value  in 
money,  and  another  encloses  a  single  recipe  of  a 
few  lines  for  which  the  paper  for  the  year  is  asked. 
We  always  have  on  hand  more  recipes  than  we  can 
ever  expect  to  publish,  and  do  not  wish  to  purchase 
any.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  vast  majority 
having  received  freely,  are  happy  to  give  freely, 
and  contribute  to  the  general  fund  without  any 
other  recompense  than  what  may  come  from  the 
feeling  that  they  have  helped  other  housekeepers, 


heavy  blow  directly  over  the  fish.  The  force  of  the  blow 
is  communicated  to  the  water,  and  the  fish  is  stunned 
and  motionless ;  a  hole  is  then  cut  and  the  fish  taken  out. 
The  work  must  be  done  quickly,  or  the  fish  may  recover 
and  get  out  of  reach. . .  .Spearing  is  a  very  common  way 
of  taking  fish  through  the  ice,  and  in  some  cases  requires 
much  skill ;  a  fish  or  other  object  in  the  water  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  where  it  appears  to  be  ;  very  likely  some  of  you 
have  seen  in  your  school-books  something  about  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  light,  and  that  the  rays  of  light  are  bent  in 
going  from  the  air  into  the  water,  or  from  the  water  into 
the  air ;  you  know  that  an  oar  or  straight  pole  put 
slantingly  in  the  water  looks  as  if  it  were  bent ;  we  can’t 
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stop  to  describe  this  now,  but  the  light  which  enables 
you  to  see  the  fish  is  bent  in  coming  out  of  the  water, 
and  if  the  spear  were  thrust  at  the  fish  just  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  you  would  miss  it  ;  those  who  spear  have  to 
learn  by  practice  how  to  allow  for  this  refraction.  Eels 
arc  caught  in  large  quantities  by  spearing  through  the 
ice ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  see  these ;  indeed,  they 
are  quite  hidden  in  the  mud,  where  they  stay  in  winter. 
The  fishermen  cut  holes  in  the  ice  and  thrust  the  spear 
down  into  the  mud  in  different  places,  until  they  feel  that 
they  have  an  eel  between  the  long  elastic  prongs,  and 
they  often  get  several  at  once  in  this  way. . .  In  the  third 
engraving  is  shown  the  method  of  catching  small  fish 
with  a  net ;  this  is  a  moderately  fine  net  attached  to  a 
hoop,  and  is  let  down  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  ;  when  a 
number  of  small  fishes  are  directly  over  it,  the  net  is 


but  the  mud-cakes,  while  the  children  ran  toward  the 
house,  little  Bob  White  behind,  and  doing  his  best  to 
keep  up. 

Pay  son  West  stood  on  the  kitchen-stoop,  with  some¬ 
thing  in  his  arms  ;  a  small,  black,  fat,  wriggling  thing,  a 
thing  with  blinking  purple  eyes,  a  white  nose,  and  a 
short,  convulsively  wagging  tail. 

“  Oh,  the  darling  little  thing.” 

“How  old  is  he?” 

“  Let  me  have  him !  ”  cried  the  children,  throwing 
themselves  on  their  elder  brother  in  a  body. 

“  No  !  no !  he  mustn’t  be  handled,  it  spoils  him.  Keep 
off  no  w— all  of  you— and  I'll  put  him  down,”  said  Payson. 

Everybody  retreated  a  little,  as  Payson  set  the  puppy 
down  on  the  gravelled  road.  Puppy  was  fat,  very  fat, 
and  his  legs  were  short,  and  not  very  steady.  So,  after  a 


milk,  and  was  old  enough  to  know  the  meaning  of  fun. 
Such  chasing  and  hiding  as  there  was  in  the  garden,  such 
barking  and  screaming,  laughing  and  growling  1  And 
oh  1  such  mysterious  holes  in  the  backs  of  little  boys’ 
stockings,  and  torn  places  in  little  girls’  skirts,  as  Mrs. 
West  found.  General’s  teeth  were  small,  but  they  were 
sharp,  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  they  were  only  to  be 
used  on  rats,  and  bones,  and  robbers. 

About  this  time  three  dear  little  kittens  arrived  at 
Maple  Hill.  Janie  named  them— the  light  gray  one 
Friskus  Stumps,  the  black  and  white  one  Nelly  Briggs, 
and  the  small,  dark  gray  one  Annie  Payson.  General 
was  on  very  good  terms  with  Friskus  and  Nelly,  but  An¬ 
nie  Payson  was  his  bosom  friend.  They  ate  together, 
slept  together,  and  almost  talked  together.  When  the 
cook  gave  them  a  dish  of  food,  General  waited  most  po- 


No.  447.— Geographical  Rebus.- Here  is  a  grand  chance  for  those  who  like  to  make  out  rebuses— for  there  are  no  less  than  20  in  this  one.  In  fact,  it  is  20  different 
rebuses,  and  if  you  look  sharp,  you  will  find  the  names  of  that  number  of  countries,  states,  cities,  and  other  geographical  localities. 


lifted  ;  these  small  fry  are  caught  to  use  as  bait  for  the 
next  —  “Tip-up,”  or  “  tilt-up”  fishing,  as  it  is  called  in 
different  places,  has  more  sport  about  it  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  one  person  can  attend  to  several  lines.  The 
tip-ups  have  to  be  got  ready  first ;  they  are  made  of  thin 
board,  about  two  inches  wide  and  20  inches  long,  with  a 
hole  bored  two  or  three  inches  from  one  end ;  to  the 
short  end,  or  that  nearest  the  hole,  a  line  is  fastened  of 
the  proper  length  for  the  depth  of  the  water,  or  kind  of 
fish,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  one  or  several 
baited  hooks.  Holes  are  cut  in  the  ice,  and  a  stick  long 
enough  to  reach  across  there  is  put  through  the  hole  in 
each  tip-up  ;  the  line  is  dropped  into  the  water,  the  stick 
resting  across  the  hole.  When  a  fish  takes  the  bait,  the 
long  end  of  the  tip-up  will  bo  tilted  up,  and  the  fisherman 
knows  that  he  must  attend  to  that  line;  when  there  are 
several  tip-ups,  and  the  fish  bile  freely,  it  makes  pretty 
lively  work  if  one  has  many  to  look  out  for. 

-  —  - 

The  Story  of  64  General.” 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  May,  and  the  West  children  were 
all  making  mud-cakes  in  the  old  quarry  back  of  the 
house,  with  shingles  for  bread-boards,  and  blacking-box 
covers  for  “cutters.”  There  were  Alice  and  Janie, 
Frank  and  Joe,  and  little  Bob  White,  their  cousin.  What 
works  of  art  were  achieved,  and  how  dirty  certain  little 
hands  grew  in  the  process,  nobody  knew  but  them¬ 
selves  and  the  wash-basin.  The  first  batch  of  cakes  had 
been  laid  on  the  rocks  to  dry,  and  the  children  were  all 
standing  around  to  admire,  when  Horace  White  came 
rushing  up  the  hill,  waving  his  hat,  and  calling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  :  “  The  dog’s  come !  the  dog’s  come!” 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  quarry  was  deserted  by  all 


few  tottering  steps,  he  sat  down  suddenly,  sniffed  at  the 
road,  and  then  raised  his  head,  and  gave  a  pitiful  little 
howl,  which  said,  as  plainly  as  Bob  himself  could  have 
said  it,  “  I  want  my  mother  1  ” 

“  He’s  hungry,”  said  Alice,  “  let’s  get  him  some  milk.” 

At  which  the  children  all  rushed  into  the  kitchen. 
Now  I  never  before  knew  that  a  pint  of  milk  was  too 
heavy  for  one  person  to  carry,  yet  this  particular  pint- 
bowlful  required  the  united  efforts  of  four  boys  and  two 
girls,  to  bear  it  to  the  object  of  their  care.  In  truth,  not 
all  of  that  milk  reached  Mr.  Pup,  for  some  of  it  was 
afterward  found  by  the  cook  ornamenting  the  kitchen 
floor,  and  some  more  of  it  might  have  been  seen  giving 
a  variety  in  color  to  the  trousers  of  certain  small  boys. 
Puppy,  if  he  knew  nothing  else,  evidently  knew  how  to 
drink  milk,  and  the  children  watched  his  successful  ef¬ 
forts  with  delight. 

“  He’s  a  cross  between  a  Newfoundland  and  a  Shepherd 
dog,”  remarked  Payson,  “  that's  what  makes  his  hair  so 
curly,  being  part  Shepherd.  But  you  can’t  play  with 
him,  until  ho  is  older,  it  will  spoil  him.  I’m  going  to 
keep  him  in  the  little  room  over  the  carriage  house.” 
When  the  small  dog  had  finished  his  meal,  Payson  took 
him  up,  and  walked  toward  the  carriage-house,  followed 
by  the  procession,  Bob,  as  usual,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

“What’s  his  name  going  to  be  ?  ”  asked  Alice. 

“  Lieutenant-General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  1  ”  said  Payson, 
who  was  very  patriotic. 

“  But  that  will  be  so  long !  ”  exclaimed  Horace. 

“We'll  call  him  General  for  short,”  was  the  answer. 
So  General  was  Puppy’s  name  from  that  time. 

For  two  or  three  months  General  was  kept  in  strict 
seclusion,  but  toward  the  last  of  July,  Payson  began  to 
allow  him  more  liberty.  By  this  time  he  was  almost 
treble  the  size  he  was  when  he  drank  the  first  bowl  of 


iitely,  until  Annie  had  made  her  selection,  and  took  what 
remained  himself.  Mrs.  West  told  the  children,  they 
might  learn  a  lesson  in  kindness  even  from  a  dog. 

Wherever  the  children  went,  there  followed  little  An¬ 
nie  and  big  General,  for  General,  though  still  a  puppy, 
was  little  no  longer.  Often,  on  hot,  sultry  days,  the 
whole  party  emigrated  to  the  “backwoods  ”  on  the  east 
side  of  the  farm.  There  it  was  always  cool  and  fresh, 
there  were  strange  rocks  and  countless  trees,  and  a  wild 
swamp,  in  which  were  snakes,  lizards,  and  turtles,  where 
even  Horace  did  not  care  to  go  alone.  Horace  and  Frank 
tramped  about,  looking  for  sapling  hickories  for  canes, 
and  sassafras  to  put  away  to  season  for  bows.  Alice 
discovered  beautiful  ferns  and  mosses.  Janie  and  Joe 
found  new  rocks  and  caves,  while  Bob  got  in  every 
one's  way,  and  always  thought  a  bear  was  coming. 

As  for  General  and  Annie,  I  do  believe  they  had  the 
best  time  of  all,  for  they  had  no  clothes  to  tear,  no  shoes 
to  cut,  nobody  to  scold  if  they  came  home  late.  General 
was  never  quiet,  he  raced  from  one  place  to  another,  al¬ 
ways  finding  some  new  excitement.  He  thought  there 
was  a  woodchuck  under  every  rock,  a  squirrel  up  eyery 
tall  tree,  and  he  got  so  hot  and  tired  digging  and  scratch¬ 
ing  at  mysterious  holes,  that  he  was  forced  to  lie  down- 
in  the  brook  to  cool  himself. 

On  rainy  days  the  children  resorted  to  the  great  barn, 
a  perfect  paradise  for  dogs  and  children.  On  either  side 
of  its  great  floor  were  the  mows,  piled  high  with  hay,  and 
over  them  the  straw-loft,  mainly  occupied  by  pigeons, 
and  visited  at  times  by  daring  boys,  at  the  risk  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tumble.-  General  was  capital  at  playing  “  I  spy.” 
No  corner  was  deep  enough  and  dark  enough  to  hide  the 
occupant  from  his  keen  eyes,  no  boy  so  covered  with 
hay,  but  that  General  could  dig  down  to  him  in  a  minute 
—he  went  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  until  all 
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were  discovered,  and  then  stood  panting,  breathless,  tri¬ 
umphant,  with  his  hair  full  of  hay-seed,  and  his  head 
covered  with  cob-webs. 

But  days  of  frolic  have  an  end,  and  friends,  however 
dear,  can  not  stay  together  forever.  In  the  fall  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  West  moved  to  the  city  for  the  winter,  and  General 
and  Annie  were  left  behind  in  charge  of  Horace  and  Bob 
White,  who  lived  near  by.  After  his  cousins  had  gone, 
Horace  went  to  find  and  take  home  their  pets.  General 
came  bounding  at  his  call,  but  Annie  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  After  a  long  and  vain  search  Horace  was  forced  to 
go  home  without  her.  For  several  days  he  looked  for 
the  little  cat  without  avail.  General,  too,  only  came  to 
his  new  home  at  meal-times.  At  last  Horace  resolved  to 
follow  the  dog  one  day,  as  he  was  making  off  after  eating 
his  dinner ;  so  he  went  after  him,  up  to  Maple  Hill,  past 
the  house,  to  a  deserted  tool-shop  near  the  quarry,  and 
there,  on  a  work-bench,  sat  Annie,  whom  her  good  friend 
would  not  desert  in  her  loneliness.  Horace  took  Annie 
home  with  him,  and  together  she  and  General  lived  con¬ 
tentedly,  until  they  joyfully  welcomed  back  their  young 
playmates,  when  they  returned  to  the  country  in  spring. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  form  a  county  in  Tennessee,  and  the  finals 
name  a  river  in  Russia. 

1.  A  county  in  Vermont,  2.  A  county  in  California.  3. 
Acounty  in  Ohio.  4.  A  county  in  New  York.  5.  A  county 
in  Michigan.  6.  A  county  in  Mississippi. 

Willy  Burt. 

charade. 

Without  my  first  this  beauteous  earth 
Would  be  a  desert  wild ; 

And  kings  their  empty  honors  scan 
When  from  them  ’tis  beguiled. 

My  second  is  an  ornament, 

By  men  and  women  worn, 

A  weapon  or  a  harmless  toy. 

Perhaps  you’ve  seen  it  drawn. 

A  pleasing  sight  I  think  you’ll  own 
My  whole  it  is  to  see  : 

The  emblem  of  a  promise  rare, 

Through  ages  yet  to  be.  Giles  Farmin. 

CONCEALED  VEGETABLES. 

1.  Father,  is  Tom  at  Ophelia’s  ?  2.  Yes,  he  has  gone 
to  take  her  a  dish  of  apples.  3.  I  want  you  to  leave  this 
flower-pot  at  Osgood’s.  4.  Let  that  be,  and  hurry  off. 
5.  Here,  Amos,  pin  a  check  on  this  parcel.  6.  We  had 
better  go  on,  I  only  have  an  hour  to  walk.  B.  A. 

RHYMING  ANSWERS. 

See  what  a  glittering  show, 

List  to  my  musical  flow. 

In  our  inmost  hearts  often  they  glow, 

Sharp  as  a  skin-piercing  thorn. 

Where  the  whale  tloathed  I’m  borne. 

Holding  my  treasure  of  corn, 

Ah  !  it  is  tender,  my  boys, 

Hark  to  ttie  horrible  noise, 

Virtue  and  peace  it  destroys.  T.  Aylor, 
cross  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  rafter  but  not  in  beam, 

My  next  is  m  slumber  but  not  in  dream, 

My  third  is  in  elbow  but  not  in  arm, 

My  fourth  is  in  terror  but  not  in  alarm, 

My  fifth  is  in  wisdom  but  not  in  sense, 

My  sixth  is  in  dollars  but  not  in  pence, 

My  seventh  is  in  dahlia  but  not  in  a  rose, 

My  whole  is  a  place  where  the  orange  grows. 
TRANSPOSITION. 

When  bruised  I  represent  the  weak 
In  whom  we  little  comfort  seek, 

Transposed,  a  creature  much  more  fleet 
Than  many  others  that  we  meet.  Henry. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters : 

My  1,  2,  7,  4,  5,  is  a  part  of  the  body. 

My  9,  3,  8,  is  a  boy’s  nickname. 

My  10,  13, 12,  is  a  way  of  sewing. 

My  11,  6,  is  an  exclamation. 

My  whole  was  a  messenger,  cheery  and  bright. 

>Vhose  coming  we  once  hailed  with  joy  and  delight. 

Rose-bud. 

pi. 

Hatt  ruetan  viges  ehr  hidandma,  tar, 

Het  shemet  fo  tewes  croudingsis  ; 

Het  l-ednet  sidly  fo  het  earth 

Ni  veery  guntoe  sherearing.  Tom, 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 
Numerical  Enigma.— James  Fisk,  Jr.  . 

Cr.oss  Word.— Jackdaw. 

Decapitation.— Trice,  rice,  ice. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Lamartine.  2.  Martin  Luther.  3.  Schiller. 
4.  La  Fontaine. 


Puzzle  —Commence  in  the  center  and  read  around  “Jac 
ot  all  trades  and  master  of  none." 


Double  Acrostic.— P—  u  — p 
O—  chr  —A 
P— owderhor— N 
P—  atho  —  S 
Y—  earl  — Y 

Equivocal  Words.— 1.  Beetle.  2.  Bill.  3.  Bit.  4.  Blade. 
5.  Blow.  G.  Air. 


Drop-letter  Puzzle.— Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
Square  Word.— P  AST 
ACHE 
SHUN 
TENT 

Transpositions.—!.  Meat,  tame,  mate,  team.  2.  Dame, 
made,  mead.  3.  Fete,  feet,  4.  Mope,  poem.  5.  Dear,  dare, 
read. 


Hidden  Southern  Cities.— 1.  P.aleigh.  2.  St.  Antonio. 
J.  Tallahassee.  4,  Pensacola.  5.  Jackson.  6,  Austin. 


Pi.— We  share  our  mutual  woes. 

Our  mutual  burdens  bear 
And  often  tor  each  other  flow9 
The  sympathizing  tear. 
Diamond  Puzzle.—  A 

T  U.  B 
HAGUE 
AUGUSTA 
BUSTS 
ATE 
A 


Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Carl,  Ben.  A.  D.  E„  F. 
W.  W.,  Snip,  Gussie  S.,  Addie,  Geo.  W.  T.,  G.  Mason,  Kitty, 
and  Isola. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


■ - —  «—  - 

Aunt  Sue’s  Chats. 

To  Correspondents. — Lest  any  should  deem  me 
guilty  of  discourtesy  in  not  answering  inquiries,  I  wish 
to  explain  that  six  weeks  must  elapse,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  before  my  reply  could  be  pub¬ 
lished.  And  if  then,  for  any  reason,  the  notice  cannot 
appear  in  print,  another  mouth  must  elapse.  So  when 
you  say  “  please  answer  in  the  next  number  ” — please 
understand  it  is  not  possible. 

Linnie.— I  will  give  you  the  “  instructions  for  spattcr- 
xoork"  soon. 

W.  H.  W.— If  your  puzzle  was  sent  simply  for  our 
amusement,  we  are  much  obliged.  If  for  publication,  we 
are  just  as  much  obliged,  although  we  do  not  want  to 
give  our  readers  any  but  original  puzzles. 

Eitie.— No,  dear,  “  rosewood  ”  does  not  come  from 
any  “rose-tree.”  I  think  the  chief  reason  for  calling  it 
rosewood  is,  because  when  the  wood  is  first  cut  it  emits 
a  strong,  rose-like  fragrance.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
rosewood  trees,  which  are  found  in  South  America  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  neighboring  islands.  The  trees  are 
sometimes  so  large  that  planks  ten  feet  long  by  four  feet 
in  width  may  be  cut  from  them.  The  wood  is  so  valu¬ 
able  that  in  some  of  the  forests  where  it  once  grew 
abundantly,  scarcely  a  specimen  of  it  is  left.  The  Madras 
Government  has  the  good  sense  to  keep  setting  out 
plantations  of  it. 

A  young  gentleman,  writing  to  me  from  Aultsville, 
Ont.,  says: — “Dear  Aunt  Sue — Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  in  your  ‘Chats’  how  to  make  a  kite. 
I  built  one,  and  I  could  not  get  it  to  fly  at  all ;  so  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  ask  you.  It  would  rise  all  right,  and  then  turn 


over  and  fall  on  its  head.  I  tried  several  times  to  fix  it, 
but  could  not  make  it  fly.  So  if  you  will  answer  this, 
you  would  do  me  a  great  favor.  Yours  truly  J.  H.  C.” 

I  like  this  boy’s  evidence  of  faith  in  his  Auntie  ;  it  isn’t 
every  lad  who  would  think  that  a  woman  knew  anything 
about  kites ;  but  I  happen  to  have  made  kites,  and  have 
been  out  with  the  children  to  fly  them  ;  and  mine  would 
“  turn  over  and  fall  on  their  heads,”  until  experience 
taught  me  how  to  remedy  such  eccentricities.  The  great 
principles  of  kite-making  are,  first,  lightness ;  second, 
well-balancing ;  and  third,  the  proper  angle  of  ascension. 
If  the  strings  were  properly  adjusted  to  which  you  at¬ 
tached  the  hall  of  twine,  then  the  trouble  was  probably 


Fig.  3.  KITE  FINISHED.  Fig.  4. 

in  the  tail ;  perhaps  it  was  not  heavy  enough ;  or  if  heavy 
enough,  it  might  have  been  too  short.  You  do  not  say 
what  shape  you  made  your  kite  ;  was  it  the  old-fashioned 
pear-shape  ?  The  most  satisfactory  kite  to  fly,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  the  shape  of  fig.  1.  I  never  have  any 
difficulty  with  one  of  that  kind.  I  don’t  suppose  I  need 


describe  their  plan  of  construction,  hut  perhaps  it  may 
help  some  of  the  boys  who  are  not  posted.  Take  two 
sticks  of  light  wood,  say  ten  inches  long,  and  one  seven 
or  eight  inches,  and  fasten  them  together,  as  in  fig.  2,  by 
winding  strong  thread  around  them  where  they  come  in 
contact.  Now  pass  strong  thread  or  fine  twine  around 
the  ends  of  the  sticks,  as  in  fig.  3.  Fasten  the  ends  tight¬ 
ly.  When  this  frame  is  completed,  lay  it  on  a  thin,  but 
strong  paper  (paper -muslin  is  the  best)  and  cut  the  paper 
the  shape  of  the  frame,  allowing  about  half  an  inch  all 
round  to  paste  over  the  twine,  (if  you  can’t  get  paste,  you 
might  baste  it  round  with  needle  and  thread).  Now  you 
have  your  kite  made  as  far  as  fig.  1,  and  the  important 
operation  of  fastening  on  the  strings  commences.  I  make 
a  loop,  from  the  top  of  the 
two  upper  sticks,  that  hangs 
down  nearly  to  where  the 
three  sticks  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  a  loop  from  the 
two  lower  ends  that  reaches 
nearly  up  to  the  other  loop 
(as  in  fig.  4) ;  also  a  pendent 
loop  (as  in  fig.  4),  on  which 
to  fasten  the  tail.  Now  take 
the  end  of  your  hall  of 
string,  and  pass  it  through 
the  two  (upper)  loops, 
fastening  them  together, 
hut  not  closely,  ns  seen  in 
the  side  view,  fig.  5.  This 
plan  gives  the  string  plenty 
of  play,  which  is  desirable. 

Now  fasten  on  to  the  pendent  loop  a  good  long,  narrow 
tail,  and  if  your  kite  is  light  enough,  I  do  not  think  you 
will  have  any  difficulty  in  raising  it  and  keeping  it  steady. 

We  have  received  another  cat  story  from  our  friend  in 
Wisconsin.  It  is  not  quite  so  interesting  as  the  last,  but 
as  it  shows  how  persevering  good-nature  will  at  length 
overcome  moroseness,  even  in  a  cat,  we  will  publish  it. 

We  have  an  old  cat  by  the  name  of  Nig ;  he  has  long 
been  our  only  pet,  and  he  feels  his  rights  to  be  many,  and 
does  not  like  to  have  them  infringed  on.  Baby  likes  Nig 
and  longs  to  fondle  him,  but  Nig  does  not  like  to  have 
baby  rub  his  hair  the  wrong  way  and  poke  her  fingers  in 
his  eyes,  or  tug  him  around  under  one  arm  ;  so  we  pro¬ 
cured  a  little  kitten  to  please  baby,  and  named  him  Ned. 
Ned  is  a  lively  little  fellow,  and  he  no  sooner  saw  Nig 
than  he  proposed  a  frolic,  but  sober  old  Nig  declined  the 
offer  with  great  dignity.  Ned  was  not  to  be  discouraged, 
so  at  every  opportunity  he  was  busy  plaguing  Nig,  jump¬ 
ing  on  his  back,  putting  both  paws  around  his  neck  and 
biting  him,  playing  with  his  tail,  and  cutting  up  many 
other  pranks,  until  at  last  he  wore  his  way  through  Nig’s 
dignity,  and  now  they  have  the  greatest  of  frolics.  Nig 
is  very  careful  not  to  hurt  Ned.  One  evening,  during 
their  rough  and-tumble  hour,  Ned  hid  under  a  chair,  and 
prepared  to  spring  out  upon  Nig,  Nig  very  leisurely 
walked  up  to  Ned,  cuffed  him  on  the  side  of  his  head,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  No  more  nonsense  to-night,”  then  went 
off  and  lay  down.  Ned  played  by  himself  for  a  long  time 
before  he  went  to  bed,  but  did  not  ofi'er  to  touch  Nig 
again.  I  thought  that  was  good  government,  and  an 
obedient  kitten.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  all  children 
would  obey  their  parents  as  promptly.  I  would  add  that 
Nig  has  got  so  he  will  sometimes  bring  game  to  Ned. 
— — - —  ■>!  —  - 

The  Doctor’s  Talks — About  Yari» 
ous  Matters. 

Here  is  quite  a  lot  of  letters  from  my  youngsters  far 
and  near,  and  to  answer  them  I  must  say  a  little  about 
various  things  —When  I  say  “youngsters,”  of  course  I 
mean  girls  as  well  as  boys,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
the  girls  think  they  were  not  included.— We  will  begin 
with  a  girl’s  letter— little  Minnie  D.  S.,  who  lives  in  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  she  is  only  11  years  old,  and  lias  already  learned 
to  use  her  eyes  better  than  some  older  persons  do.  Min¬ 
nie  one  day  went  to  the  creek  with  her  father,  and  see¬ 
ing  something  on  a  bush  that  looked  like  an  eatable  ber¬ 
ry,  she  picked  it,  and  finding  that  she  had  never  seen 
anything  of  the  kind  before,  she  took  it  to  her  father, 
who  said  it  looked  like  “  Waahoo,”  but  was  not  sure. 
Minnie  evidently  is  a  girl  who  wishes  to  be  sure,  so  she 
very  sensibly  sends  a  specimen  to  the  old  Doctor, 

ASKING  “WHAT  IS  IT?” 

and  wants  an  answer  in  the  American  Agriculturist. — 
Your  father  was  right,  Minnie,  the  fruit  sent  is  that  of 
the  bush  known  in  the  western  states  as  Waahoo,  but  in 
the  east,  for  it  grows  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  from  there  on  to  Oregon,  it  is  known  as  Burn¬ 
ing-hush  and  Spindle-tree.  You  may  think  I  made  a 
mistake  in  calling  this  a  fruit,  but  that  is  just  what  I  in¬ 
tended  to  say;  we  sometimes  use  the  word  fruit— to 
mean  an  eatable  product;  but  in  describing  plants,  what¬ 
ever  follows  after  the  flower,  and  contains  the  seeds,  is 
properly  the  fruit,  no  matter  whether  it  is  hard  and  dry, 
or  juicy  and  eatable.  This  fruit  sent  by  Minnie,  when  first 
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ripe,  is  not  round,  but  bas  3  to  5  ridges,  or  scollops  on 
the  sides,  and  is  of  a  fine  crimson  color;  soon  it  breaks 
open  through  these  ridges,  and  shows  a  seed  in  each,  and 
these  seeds  have  a  bright  scarlet  coating;  so  the  scarlet 
and  crimson  together  make  the  fruit  very  showy.  The 
climbing  vine  called  Wax- 
work,  or  Climbing  Bitter¬ 
sweet,  is  a  near  relative  of 
this,  and  has  round  pods, 
which  show  two  colors 
when  they  break  open. 

So  Waahoo  and  Burning- 
bush  are  the  best  known 
common  names,  and  if 
you  would  like  to  know 
what  botanists  call  it— it 
is  Evonymus  atropuroure- 
ns.  Generally  a  good  rea¬ 
son  can  be  given  for  these 
botanical  names,  but  Euo- 
nymus  is  not  easy  to 
explain ;  atropurpureus, 
means  blackish  purple, 
and  if  you  look  next 
spring  when  the  shrub  is 
in  flower,  you  will  see 
why  that  name  was  given, 
for  the  little  flowers  are 
very  dark  colored.  Let 
me  tell  Minnie  something 
else  about  the  Waahoo. 

If  there  is  room  in  the 
front  yard  for  any  more 
shrubs,  have  a  young 
plant  or  more  of  this  dug 
up  and  set  out;  it  will 
make  a  handsomely 
shaped  shrub,  and  when 
it  gets  a  good  size,  and 
the  leaves  drop  in  the  fall, 
leaving  a  great  quantity 
of  fruit,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why  some  one  call¬ 
ed  it  “Burning  Bush.” _ Here  are  two  boys  who  are 

NOT  TO  BE  HUMBUGGED, 

if  they  do  live  in  an  out  of  the  way  part  of  Florida, 
where  the  mail  at  best  comes  but  once  a  week,  and  some¬ 
times  forgets  to  come  altogether.  These  two  boys,  Er¬ 
nest  and  Porter,  write  me  just  the  neatest  letter  1  have 
seen  in  many  a  day;  they  enclose  a  circular  of  the  “  Bra¬ 
zilian  Perfume  Stone,”  with  a  picture  of  the  wonderful 
.“Perfumed  Cave.”  They  have  never  before  heard  of  a 
“  Perfumed  Cave,”  and  ask  if  it  has  any  existence,  and 
then  very  shrewdly  guess  at  the  whole  matter,  by  asking 
if  any  boy  or  girl  could  not  saturate  a  piece  of  pumice- 
stone  with  some  perfume,  and  make  as  good  a  “Perfume 
Stone  ”  as  any  that  comes  from  Brazil. — Boys,  you  have 
hit  it  exactly.  Were  there  such  a  cave  as  this  is  describ¬ 
ed  to  be,  it  would  be  generally  known  as  one  of  the  won¬ 
derful  natural  curiosities,  and  we  should  not  first  hear  of 
it  from  a  peddling  concern  in  an  obscure  New  England 
town.  There  are  stones  which  have  odors,  especially 
when  rubbed,  or  struck  with  a  hammer,  but  I  never  knew 
of  one  that  could  be  called  “  perfumed,”  though 
there  is  one  which  deserves  its  name  of  “  stink- 
stone.”  You  may  be  very  sure  that  this  “  Per¬ 
fume  Stone  ”  is  a  piece  of  sand-stone,  pumice- 
stone,  or  other  porous  kind  to  which  the  perfume 
has  been  added.  Set  that  down  as  a  humbug. 

Ernest  and  Porter  not  only  ask  questions,  but 
they  tell  something  of  interest  about 

PARROQUETS  AND  COCKLE-BUBS. 

The  Carolina  Parrot,  or  Parroquet,  is  a  very 
handsome  bird  with  green,  yellow,  red,  and 
blue,  in  its  plumage:  many  years  ago  it  was 
found  as  far  north  as  New  York,  but  has  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  abundant  in  the  southern 
states,  until  Florida  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  are 
found  in  large  numbers.  These  boys  now  and  then  catch 
and  tame  the  parroquets,  and  at  first  have  a  lively  time 
with  them,  but  they  soon  become  gentle  :  the  favorite 
food  of  these  birds  is  the  cockle-bur,  or  clot-bur,  which 
probably  every  farmer's  boy  in  the  country  knows,  if  he 
does  not  have  any  name  for  it;  its  fruit  or  seed-pod  is 
from  one-half  to  an  inch  long,  and  covered  all  over  the 
outside  with  hooked  prickles ;  it  is  that  troublesome 
thing  so  apt  to  get  into  the  wool  of  sheep,  and  the  tails 
of  horses  and  cows,  and  so  difficult  to  get  out.  These 
burs  contain  two  large  seeds,  and  the  boys  think  the  way 
in  which  the  parroquets  get  them  out  is  something  won¬ 
derful  to  see,  and  say  that  until  they  saw  the  birds  come 
in  great  flocks  to  feed  upon  them,  they  bad  no  idea  what 

cockle-burs  were  good  for _ From  these  Florida  boys, 

we  turn  to  the  next  letter,  which  is  from  Long  Island,  in 
which  Jessie  F.  C.  asks  why  New  York  is  called 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  or  why  the  nick-names  of 
the  different  states  were  given,  as  some  have  not  the 
least  appropriateness :  thus  Michigan  is  called  the 


Wolverine  state,  but  I  have  been  told  by  persons  who 
have  lived  long  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  state,  that  they 
never  saw  a  wolverine,  and  that  the  animal  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  one.  As  to  the  Empire  state,  that  may  have 
been  assumed  boastingly  by  persons  who  thought  that 


New  York  possessed  great  political  control,  on  account 
of  its  large  vote  in  the  election  for  President ;  or  it  may 
have  been  so  called  because  it  formerly  was  the  only 
state  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  which,  by  its  canals, 
railroads,  and  lakes,  could  control  the  trade  of  the  great 
west.  If  any  of  you  can  give  our  friend  Jessie  a  better 
reason,  I  hope  you  will  do  so. .. .Charles  R.  H.,  near 
Bangor,  Me.,  wishes  the  Doctor  to  tell  him 

HOW  TO  MAKE  GLUE, 

to  “  mend  things,”  and  to  put  together  the  fancy  articles 
he  makes.  If  you  have  much  glueing  to  do,  it  may  pay 
to  get  a  little  glue  pot,  which  is  an  outer  iron  pot  hold¬ 
ing  water,  into  which  sets  an  inner  pot  of  tin  or  copper 
to  hold  the  glue ;  this  arrangement  is  to  keep  the  glue 
from  being  over-heated  and  burned,  as  it  can  get  no  hot¬ 
ter  than  the  water  in  the  outer  pot.  You  can  imitate 
this  with  two  tin  cups,  or  by  having  any  convenient  dish 
to  hold  the  glue,  and  placing  this  in  a  sauce-pan  holding 
some  water,  with  some  nails  or  pebbles  in  it  to  prevent 
the  thing  which  contains  the  glue  from  resting  directly 


“POOR  PUSS.”— PATIENTLY  WAITING. 

on  the  bottom  of  the  other.  Two  empty  tin-cans,  such 
as  are  used' for  fruit,  tomatoes,  condensed  milk,  and  the 
like,  of  unequal  sizes,  will  make  a  handy  glue-pot.  You 
can  buy  glue  at  the  hardware  or  drug  stores  ;  do  not 
get  white  glue ;  the  brown  which  looks  clear  and 
bright  and  has  no  bad  smell,  is  likely  to  be  good.  To 
prepare  the  glue  wrap  a  cake  or  sheet  in  strong  brown 
paper,  and  lay  it  on  a  hard  surface,  and  strike  it  one  or 
more  sharp  blows  with  a  hammer  ;  the  paper  is  to  keep 
the  pieces  from  flying ;  put  as  much  as  you  think  you 
will  need  into  your  cup,  put  on  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  (not  freezing)  for 
several  hours ;  it  will  swell  up,  and  when  the  pieces  can 
be  readily  bent,  pour  off  and  drain  off  every  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  set  the  cup  containing  the  soaked  glue  into  the 
vessel  containing  cold  water,  and  place  on  the  stove  to 
heat  gradually;  when  thoroughly  melted  and  hot,  the 
glue  is  ready  for  use,  and  is  to  be  applied  with  a  brush. 
Recollect,  the  nicer  and  more  closely  fitting  the  joints, 
and  the  less  the  quantity  of  glue  used,  the  stronger  the 
work  will  be.  It  is  well  to  warm  the  work  before  putting 
on  the  glue,  then  apply  it  and  bring  the  parts  together 


quickly  ;  the  manner  of  holding  the  work  until  the  glue 
hardens,  must  be  thought  of  before-hand,  for  it  must  be 
kept  in  place  for  several  hours  ;  the  cabinet  makers  use 
clamps  or  hand-vises  of  various  kinds,  and  if  you  have 
nothing  like  these,  yon  must  contrive  by  wedges,  straps, 
strings,  or  other  substi¬ 
tutes,  to  bold  the  work 
firmly. . . .The  rest  of  the 
letters  must  remain  for 
the  present. ...I  hope  to 
hear  from  the  boys  and 
girls  more  frequently  this 
year  than  ever  before,  not 
only  those  who  have  long 
been  our  readers,  but  the 
many  new  ones  who  will 
begin  the  year  with  us. 
To  all,  both  old  and  new, 
A  BIT  OP  ADVICE. 

Don’t  apologize  or  make 
any  excuse  for  writing — 
understand  once  for  all, 
that  I  am  glad  to  have 
you  write  ;  it  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  to 
read  these  excuses,  and  it 
costs  you  the  time  to 
write  them.  So  recollect, 
you  are  always  welcome, 
and  no  apologies  needed. 
If  you  do  not  find  that 
your  letter  is  answered, 
never  mind,  and  be  sure 
there  is  some  good  reason 
for  it ;  don’t  take  offence, 
but  write  again  when  you 
have  need  to  do  so  ;  I  can 
not  write  to  each  one  and 
explain  the  matter. — Al¬ 
ways  send  your  name :  you 
can  sign  what  you  please, 
but  I  must  have  the  name 
also. — Several  have  forgot¬ 
ten  this. — Don’t  send  puzzles  for  me  to  answer.  Here  is 
one  about  a  man  starting  from  New  York  on  Monday, 
traveling  west  as  fast  as  the  sun,  (!),  and  some  one  wants 
to  know  where  he  would  be  when  it  was  Tuesday.  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  think  it  of  the  least  interest ;  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  where  that  impossible  traveler  would  be,  w ill  not 
make  any  one  a  bit  wiser  or  better,  and  I  have  no  time 
to  spend  on  such  things.  Send  puzzles  to  Aunt  Sue.  and 
she  will,  if  she  sees  fit,  give  them  in  her  “Puzzle  Box.” 
But  please  do  not  send  them  to  The  Doctor. 


POOR  PUSS. 


Here  is  a  pict-ure  sto-ry  that  all  lit-tle 
boys  and  girls  will  like  and  laugh  at. 
Puss  was  chas-ing  a  mouse,  and  she  had 
al-most  caught  it ;  but  there  was  an  old 
boot  on  the  floor,  and  the  mouse  ran  in¬ 
to  the  leg  of  it.  Puss  went  in  af-ter  the 
mouse,  but  she  was  big,  and  the  leg  of 
the  boot  wras  small,  so  she  could  not  get 
far  in-to  the  boot.  What  could  puss  do 
but  sit  down  by  the  boot,  and  wait  for 
the  mouse  to  come  out  ?  In  the  low-er 
pict-ure  you  see  her  sit-ting  very  cpii-et-ly, 
for  she  is  sure  that  by-and-by  the  mouse 
must  get  tired  of  stay-ing  in  the  boot, 
and  will  come  out,  when  she  can  catch 
it.  She  does  not  look  as  if  she  were 
watch-ing  very  sharp,  but  you  can  see 
by  her  ears  that  she  listens  for  the  least 
sound,  and  is  all  ready  to  spring  when 
the  mouse  comes.  Poor  Puss  !-  she 
waits  in  vain  ;  she  will  not  soon  see  that 
mouse  again  ;  she  does  not  knoiv,  as 
you  do,  that  the  boot  was  a  wrorn-out 
one,  and  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
sole  through  which  the  mouse  went  out. 
May  be  the  mouse  is  some  where  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  cat.  At  any  rate,  we  will 
laugh  at  her,  for  is  it  notafun-ny  story  ? 
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Pure  Gum 

RUBBER  BOOTS. 

Will  outwear  any  other  Rubber  Boots, 
and  are 

WARRANTED 

not  to  Crack.  Made  expressly  to  my 
own  order  by  the 

“CANDEE  RUBBER  CO.,” 

of  New  Haven,  and  differ  from  Com¬ 
mon  Rubber  Boots,  in  being  entirely 
free  from  adulterative  mixtures. 

I  have  sold  these  Boots  for  a  long 
time,  and  every  pair  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

This  is  the  only  ABSOLUTELY 
“PURE”  Rubber  Boot  in  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  None  Genuine  without  the 
CANDEE  CO’s.  stamp  on  the  heels. 

Any  size  Expressed  C.  O.  D.  Send  for 
price-list.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Z,  B.  HEYWOOD, 


Wholesale  and  Retail  dealer  in  all 

kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 

3581  BROADWAY,  UNEW  YORK. 

Wide  Awake  Youtu’s  Paper.— For  judicious  editing, 
select  and  popular  contributors,  and  sprightly,  entertaining 
reading,  the  Youth's  Companion  has  no  superior  among  the 
Youth’s  publications. 

T  Decker  &■  Co’s  Premium  American 
lift  Billiard  Tables  have  taken  the  first  premium  medal  at 
the  American  Institute.  N.  Y„  for  six  successive  years.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Warerooms,  cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sis.,  N.Y. 


And  Not 
Wear  Out. 

For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


GOOD  SEEDS 


Grown  with  care  and  painstaking  from  selected  stocks 
always  pay.  Try  mine.  See  advertisement  "All  About 
Gardening,”  page  30.  J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower, 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  V 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  Is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  ns  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  tor  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 


Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  ill  January,  1874, 
by  tlie  Consumers’ Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STFAm  DIE  S 

Kt  1  JJA\\JJ1JJ  complete  outfits  for 

Clothing  Sten<fl8  and  Key  Checks,  with  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M.  SPENCELt,  347  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


The  Watches  are  better  and  the 
prices  lower  than  ever. 

GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

WALTHAM 
ATGHES 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  Price-List  of  Waltham 
Watches  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Silver  Watches  from  -  -  -  $14. 
Ladies’  Gold  Watches  from  $40. 
Gent’s  Gold  Watches  from  $53. 

Every  Watch  a  reliable  timekeeper,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded. 


Established  in  1843. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantly  in  stock  and  lor  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

189  <!k  191  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  370), 

_ _ YEW  YORK  CITY. 

18767 


[Postage  Free. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

TO 


Harper’s  Periodicals,  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  authors,  will  con¬ 
tain  new  stories  by  George  Eliot,  F. 
W.  Robinson,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Miss 
Thackeray,  Miss  Braddon,  William 
Black,  and  Wilkie  Collins. 


We  continue  to  send  single  Watches  by  Express  to 
any  place ,  no  matter  how  remote ,  with  bill  to  collect  on 
delivery,  with  privilege  to  the  purchaser  to  open  the 
package  and  examine  the  Watch  before  paying,  and  with 
no  obligation  to  take  it  unless  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Every  one  who  intends  to  buy  a  Watch  should  send  for 
our  Price-List,  which  is  sent  free  to  all. 

pr-f-  Mention  in  your  letter  that  advertisement  was  seen 
in  American  Agriculturist.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Our  prices  are  very  low  and  we  make  no  discount  to  any 
one:  and,  while  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any  inquiries  in 
regard  to  these  watches,  we  want  it  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  any  letters  asking  for  discounts  or  deduction  in 
price  will  not  be  answered. 


Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  Magazine  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. — 
Boston  Daily  Journal. 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  ablest  and  most  powerful  illus¬ 
trated  periodical  in  this  country.  — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Harper’s  Bazar, 

The  organ  of  the  great  ivorld  of 
fashion. — Boston  Traveller. 


Roofing.  Roof  Coating,  Cement,  Roof  Paint, 
Paints— all  colors— Fire  Proof  Coating,  ftoiler  Cov¬ 
erings,  for  Steam  Pipes.  &e„  Steam  and  Steam  Pipe 
Packing,  Sheathing  Felts,  Roth  Proof  Lining, 
ifcc.  Ready  for  use,  and  easily  applied.  Send  tor  Pamph¬ 
lets,  Price  Lists,  &c. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


TERMS  for  1876. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year . $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year .  4  00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year .  4  00 


One  copy  of  either  will  be  sent  for  one  year.  POSTAGE 
PEEP  AID  by  the  Publishers,  to  any  Subscriber  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada ,  on  receipt  of  Four  Dollars. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any  two  for  $7  00; 
postage  prepaid  by  the  Publishers. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  sent  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub¬ 
scribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance ;  or.  Six  Cowries 
for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy ;  postage  prepaid  by  the 
Publishers. 


Potatoes, 

Apples, 

Onions, 

TURNIPS,  CAR¬ 
ROTS,  BEETS,  Etc. 


The  TRADE  and  CON¬ 
SUMERS  supplied  in  Large 
and  small  Lots.  By 

MEYERS  &  ALLEY, 

85  Murray  St„  New  York. 


Boiaris’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  Mills 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

WA.  COYEKT,  Produce  Com. 

•  mission  Merchant,  No.  112  Warren  St. ,  New 
York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  |£F”Send  for 
my  weekly  Price-current  and  Marking  Plate. 

HIFYli’RS!  Yt  IT  I  Wholesale  Dealers  & 

ill  I’j  I  (X,  ILL  I  .Commission  Merchants 

IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

_ 83  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

El  fj  w  A  ■pT'v  produce~commis- 

'  Do  Ui  VV  -CiliJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  18)5.)  iVo.  279  Wnshinslon-s).,  N.  Y. 
K-terence,  lrviv.{)  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

IJItl'TIS  J..  COLE,  Produce  Com. 

mission  Merchant,  141  Keade  St.,  New  York. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


EIGHT  beautiful 
mon  I  lily  Roses,  pot- 
grovvn,  will  be  sent 
safely  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  for  #1.00. 

25  VARIETIES  of 
Choice  Flower  Seeds 
sent  by  mail  for  #1. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to 
ail  who  apply. 

BENJT.  A.  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 

114  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1876. 

Geo.  S.  Haskell  &  Co., 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[JANUARY, 


The  Twentieth.  Edition  of  our  celebrated  Seed 
Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flow¬ 
er  and  KJtchen  Garden,  containing  upwards  of  200 
pages,  including  several  hundred  finely  executed  engrav¬ 
ings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beau- 
t  i  fully  colored  chromo,  with  a  Supplement  for  1876, 
will  be  ready  Jan.  1st.  and  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  85  cents.  An  edition  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  $1.00. 

BLISS’S  GARDENERS’  ALMANAC  for 

1876  and  Abrid^'-cl  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  contains  upwards  of  100  pages,  and  em¬ 
braces  a  monthly  Calendar  of  Operations  and  a  price-list  of 
all  the  leading  Garden,  Pield,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
with  brief  directions  for  their  culture.  A  copy  will  he  mailed 
to  all  applicants  inclosing  ten  cents.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

31  Barclay  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5714.  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  1328. 


ARE  POPULAR  BECAUSE  RELIABLE. 
1,500  Acres  Annually  Grown  in  Seeds. 


They  are  the  Beading  Seeds  of  this  Country. 

lfS~  Buist’s  Garden  Manual  and  Almanac,  contain¬ 
ing  141  pages  of  useful  information  on  gardening,  giving 
prices  of  Seeds  by  the  ounce,  pound,  and  bushel,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  a  ten-cent  stamp. 

i-&~  Wholesale  Price  Current  for  dealers  mailed 
to  Merchants  free.  Address 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower, 
Lock  Box  62,  P.  O.  Philadelphia. 


SEEDS 

Upon  Which  You  can  Depend. 

The  attention  of  Market  Gardeners,  Families,  and  all 
who  would  have  good  yegetables  and  beaurif  1  flowers, 
is  invited  lo  mv  new  Catalogue  of  STR ! CTL  Y 
FINE  SEEDS.  It  will  he  furnished  FREE  to 
apnlioauts,  and  contains  lists  and  prices  of  all  I  he 
BEST  and  NEWEST  varieties  in  the  line  of  seeds, 
etc.  Don’t  fail  to  sec-  it. 

ORANGE  W.  CLARK,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


y^cn 

.SEED  WAREHOUSE^ 
,141  STATE  STREET 


|||||H  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


FLOWER 

SEEDS. 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS. 


Spooner’s  Prize  Flower  Seeds. 

Spooner’s  Boston  Market 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  cheapest  and  best  s^eds  in 
the  market.  Send  two  3  cent 
stamps  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
and  see  the  prices. 

W.  II.  SPOONER, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A 


PPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS  No.  1.  Also  Pear 
and  Cherry  Seedlings.  Send  for  price  list. 

ROBERT  T.  HARRIS,  Richmond,  Ikd. 


are  the  best  the  world  produces.  They  are  planted  bv  a 
million  people  in  America,  and  the  result  is  beautiful  Flow¬ 
ers  and  splendid  Vegetables.  A  Priced  Catalogue  sent  free 
to  all  who  inclose  the  postage,— a  2  cent  stamp. 


is  tlie  most  beautiful  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  130  pages,  hundreds  of  flue  illustrations,  and 
four  Chroino  Plates  of  F/oivers,  beautifully  drawn  an  l 
co.ored  from  nature.  Price  35  cts.  in  paper  covers ;  05  cents 
bound  in  elegant  cloth. 


This  is  a  beautiful  Quarterly  Journal,  finely  illustrated, 
and  containing  an  elegant  colored  Frontispiece  with  the 
first  number.  Price  only  25  cents  for  the  year.  The  first 
No.  for  1816  just  issued. 

Address,  JAMES  \  I (  I v ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


100  DAYS  TOMATO. 

This  Tomato  lias  been  proven  by  careful  tests  to  be 
EARLIER  than  Conqueror,  Canada  Victor, and  all  other 
varieties.  It  ripens  in  100  days  without  exira  forcing.  Has 
been  marketed  here  June  20.  G  s.  Haskell,  Seedsman,  of 
Rockford.  III.,  says:  “EABUBST  OF  OVER  30 
VARIETIES  TESTED.”  it.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia, 
says— "Both  early  and  productive.”  It  is  distinct  from  any 
tomato  catalogued.  Color  scarlet,  quality  good,  rots  little, 
ripens  through,  and  for  shipping  is  ir  surpassed.  It  is 
REMARKABLY  PROLIFIC-40  Bushels  were 
sold  m  4  days,  and  $419  was  reed,  tor  the  season  off  one- 
fourlh  acre.  Proof  of  these  statements  in  circulars  sent 
tree.  Selected  seed,  per  packed  of  100  seeds,  25  cts.— 5  for 
$1.00.  Address 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman, 

512  Mala  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


For  Home  use  and  for  Market,  in  ROOT’S  GARDEN 
MANUAL— Practical,  pointed  and  thorough— 
containing  one-half  as  much  matter  as  $1.50  hooks  on  the 
subject.  Gardeners  throughout  the  country  commend  its 
practical  labor-saving  methods  as  invaluable  to  them.  Sent 
for  10  cents,  Which  will  he  allowed  on  the  first  order  for 
seeds.  J.  R.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower, 

ltoekford,  Illinois. 


A  SAMPLE  OF 

MMY  HUNDREDS. 

“1065  Clay  St.,  Sail  Francisco, 

Sept.  Mil,  1875. 

W.  F.  Massey  &  Co. 

. Your  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.,  do  better  here  than  those 

of  any  we  have  yet  tried. 

Mrs  GEO.  P.  WARNED.” 

This  lady  has  had  plants  from  us  by  mail  for  years  past. 
A  list  of  our  $1.00  Collections  of  Plants  for  1816  sent  free. 
Safe  arrival  of  plants  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
Chestcrtown,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland. 


'as-  Will  be 
^mailed  free 
rto  all  a  p  p  1  i  - 
rcants.  This  is 
’’one  of  the  largest 
rund  most  com  preh  en- 
'sive  Catalogues  pub- 
rlished;  contains  about  250 
rpages,  over  000  fine  engrav- 
rifigs,  2  elegant  colored  plates, 
rand  gives  full  descriptions, 
rpriees,  and  directions  for  plant¬ 
ing  over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable 
rand  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants, 
rRoses,  &c.,  and  is  invaluable  to  Farmer, 
^Gardener  and  Florists.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mich. 


Our  Seed  Catalogue  for  1876  will  he 
published  about  January  15th,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  our  old  customers  as  usual, 
and  to  others  on  receipt  of  Stamp  for  post¬ 
age.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  SG,  New  Tork  City. 


Chiili  Red,  Early  Goodrich,  Peerless, 
and  Rose  Seed  Potatoes, 

for  sale  by  MEYERS  ALLEY. 

83  Murray  SI.,  N.  Y. 


15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 


mail  to  applicants  their  new  annual  priced  CATA* 

I-Cta  ii  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOB 
187G.  The  largest  collection  of  Seeds  in  the  world. 
Also,  a  New  List  of  Magnificent  HYBRID 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  SPRING  BULBS, 

Wholesale !  Retail ! 

Pure,  tresh,  reliable  flower  and  garden  seeds.  Send  for 
catalogue.  See  our  nursery  advertisement  of  best  raspberry, 
etc.,  ill  another  column.  W.  1,.  FERRIS,  Jk.,  &  CO., 
Dutchess  N urseries,  established  1863.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


EVERYTHBNCL 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN! 

(Seeds,  Plants,  Florists’  Requisites,  etc.) 

[For  the  TRADE  ONLYr,  mailed 
free  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


HOME 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  150 
pages,  containing  the  greatest 
variety  ol  Garden  and  Flower 
(  ,  pc  (  )  \i\l  ]\l  Seeds, and thebeststrainsofhome 
grown  seeds  for  Market  Gardeners 
Family  Gardens,  Amateurs  and 
S.  Sub  b  -*  Florists,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply 
HOVEY  &  CO. 53  No.  Market  St.  Boston,  Mass 


iWj 

M 

ELORAL  GUIDEl 

Contains  over  1,200  varieties  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  (lOIOREU  FLAXES.  Elegant 
wood-cuts  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Handsomest 

Guide  Published  !  COT*  Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


To  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden  now  ready  for  applicants. 
Send  two  stamps  to 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 
Horticultural  Building, 

Boston,  Mass. 

rKB^'YCBI  B»EABt  SEBSBB, 
.YIJBISBvSiV  STOCK,  anti  BIOSES, 

all  sorts,  in  quantities  to  suit.  Send  for  Price-List  to  R.  J. 
Godwin  &  Son.  Agents,  6">  Wall  St.,  New  York,  or  direct  to 
E  T.  DICKINSON,  Chaiemiy  tpar  Antony)  Seine,  France. 


Ki^G  &  SAVAGE, 

77  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Successors  to  Jas.  II.  Morris  &  D.  S.  Heffron. 

SEEDS,  IMPLEMENTS, 
and.  RUSTIC  WORK, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Send  for  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods. 

Roses  for  the  Million. 

Oue  Dollar  per  Doz.  by  mail,  assorted  colors.  Price  Lists 
free.  TYKA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  Ill. 


AMATEUR 

CULTIVATORS 

GUIDE 
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A  New  Potato.— The  Early  Ohio. 

This  ui'st-class  potato  is  the  first 
of  my  own  introducing  since  I 
several  years  ago  sent  out  the  Ex¬ 
celsior,  Meanwhile  I  have  received 
from  kind  friends,  on  an  average, 
about  fifty  new  seedlings  a  year. 
To  all  of  these  I  have  given  a  care¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  trial  of  their 
merits,  on  my  experimental 
grounds,  planting  them  with  note¬ 
book  in  hand,  and  following  their 
growth  and  development,  with  note 
hook,  throughout  the  season.  Ul¬ 
timately  I  have  found  but  three  out 
of  over  two  hundred  seedlings  that 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  de¬ 
cided  acquisitions.  I  last  year  sent 
out  one  of  these  seedlings,  viz.:  the 
Eakly  Ohio.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  seedlings  of  the  Early 
Rose,  but  while  almost  all  of  these  are  so  like  their  parent  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  it,  the  Eakly  Ohio,  while  in 
color  like  the  Early  Rose,  is,  in  shape,  quite  distinct,  being  round-oblong  instead  of  oval-oblong,  so  that  side  by  side  it  is 
readily  distinguishable.  Eyes  about  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  parent,  while  the  brows  are  rather  more  prominent. 
On  the  largest  specimens,  the  cluster  of  eyes  at  the  seed-end  are  located  slightly  one  side  of  the  longer  axis.  Quality 
excellent.  Grown  side  by  side  with  the  Early  Rose,  it  proved  several  days  earlier,  while  the  yield  was  a  third  greater. 

The  above  engraving  is  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  Early  Ohio.  The  result  of  another  season's  trial  of  its  merits,  side  by 
side  with  all  the  new  seedlings  now  before  the  public,  besides  over  thirty  new  varieties  sent  me  from  various  localities  in 
New  England,  the  Middle  and  Western  states,  each  of  which  being  sent  as  a  new  seedling  of  special  promise,  leaves  the 
Ohio  in  the  same  high  rank  it  held  after  the  trial  of  last  season,  viz.:  1st,  as  decidedly  earlier  than  Early  Rose,  and  2nd,  as 
emphatically  a  better  cropper  than  any  other  variety  equally  early,  and  equalled  by  but  two  of  the  later  varieties.  I  add 
extracts  from  letters  received  from  farmers  residing  in  several  States  who  grew  the  Ohio  last  season.  One  grower  who 
tried  over  twenty  of  the  standard  varieties,  early  and  late,  found  that  the  Ohio  excelled  them  all  in  cropping  qualities. 


*•  Last  spring  you  sent  me  one  pound  of  the  Early  Ohio, 
and  I  raised  two  hundred  pounds.  ’  Wm.  H.  Cornish. 

Carmel,  N.  Y„  Nov.  10, 1875. 

“  From  the  two  pounds  (Early  Ohiol  I  bought  of  you,  cut 
to  single  eyes,  with  only  common  cultivation,  I  dug  on  Aug. 
1st,  four  bushels,  by  measure,  of  as  fine  potatoes  as  you  ever 
saw,  nearly  all  being  large  size,  and  much  better  than  Early 
Rose.  The  season  was  very  dry  indeed,  and  the  hugs  awful. 
It  was  a  big  yield.  They  were  the  earliest  out  of  twenty-one 
varieties  tested  this  season.  Boils  nice  and  mealy.” 

Horsham,  Pa..  Aug.  24, 1875.  Rowl.  Sobekts. 

“I  purchased  one  pound  of  Ohio  Earlies  of  you  last 
spring.  I  raised  240  lbs.  of  potatoes  of  fine  size  and  shape. 
They  were  earlier  than  Early  Rose,  and  were  dry  and  good 
flavored.  We  think  a  great  deal  of  them.” 

Sandwich,  III,  Oct.  27, 1875.  Andrew  Gkaham. 


“  From  the  one  pound  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes  obtained  of 
you  last  spring,  I  have  raised  eighty  pounds  of  as  nice  pota¬ 
toes  as  ever  was  harvested— so  the  neighbors  say.” 

Barre,  Vt.,  Sept.  20,  1875.  M.  V.  Bailey. 

“  Last  spring  I  bought  one  pound  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes 
for$l.  They  have  more  than  met  my  expectation.  They 
yield  well,  and  I  should  say  were  fully  one  week  earlier  than 
Early  Vermont,  side  by  side  of  which  they  were  planted. 
For  eating  they  arc  simply  superb.”  Geo.  W.  Haven. 

Bloomingdale,  Mich.,  Oct.  27, 1875. 

“  Fmm  the  one  pound  of  Early  Ohios  I  dug  212  lbs.,  which 
was  two  pounds  over  three  and  a  half  bushels.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  any  person  has  beat  that.  I  had  several  of  them 
that  weighed  over  two  pounds.  I  consider  it  a  well  spent 
dollar  for  that  pound.”  James  Drum  mono. 

Forbelti,  Kansas,  Nov.  17, 1875. 


JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GRAPE  VINES ! 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  QUALITY  EXTRA. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


FAIR  DEALING.  LOW  PRICES. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOWIE  CORS*!  SHELLER. 

The  best  Hand  Shelter  for  family  use  in  the  Market. 

Every  Machine  Warranted. 

PRICE  S‘4.50.  Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
needs  it.  Shipped  by  express,  safely  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ONIONS  I  and  other  garden  crops,  very  fully 
for  treated  in  Root’s  Garden  Manual. 

MARKET  See  adv.  page  30. 


N.  J. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NURSERIES, 

Full  assortment  of  hardy  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  and  Plants.  New  Catalogue  road  v  this  month, 
.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


free  to  all. 


COIAU  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

300  Acres  in  Fruits.  No.  1  Plants  of  all  best  sorts  at 
very  lowest  rates.  Send  for  prices  to 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

STAR  OF  THE  WEST,  the  best  Strawberry— 100 
acres  in  Small  Fruits— Colossal  Asparagus  Seed— Millions 
of  Trees  and  Plants  at  Pomona,  Nursery.  Send  for 
Circular.  WM.  PAP.RT,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES. 

LARGE  AND  CHOICE  STOCK. 

Crawford’s  Early  and  Crawford’s  Late,  in  large 
quant, ilies.  A  full  stock  of  new  varieiies,  includm" 
EASILY  BEATRICE,  EARLY  LOUISE,  Early 
Rivers?  AlilEXA N OEIi’S  EARLY,  AehscI^ii’s 
June,  Steadly,  Foster,  dtc. 

A.  HAN  CIO  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  ami  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drills 

and  Matthews’  Hand  Cultivators,  sold 
separate  or  combined,  are  ihe 
most  durable,  reliable,  popular 
and  salable  ever  produced. 

Send  for  Circular  to 
EVERETT  «fc  SMALL, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Iloltiroor S  “VETO”  SEED  DRILL  &  “NEW’ 

Hand  Cultivator  bow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of  10 
k  men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

$9.5(  Price  $12.50  combined. 


$7.00 
Steel  Teeth. 


Circulars  Free.  Made  by  E.  E.  LUMMUS  h  CO.,  Boston,  Hass. 

BOIL  YOUR  CORN 

Proit  Farmers  Roller 

SA.VES 
Time,  Feed  and  Fuel. 

Feed  Emptied  in  1  Minute. 

Sold  by  Best  Merchants. 

Bought  by  Best  Farmers.1 

Send  for  Circular,  and  address  all  orders  to 

W.  II.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

34  <£  3G  So.  Canal  Street ,  CHICAGO. 


To  TREE  PLANTERS 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  etc. 
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The  following  CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  null 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  as  tulluws  : 

No.  1 -Fruits  (just  published),  56  pages,  and  Colored 
Plate,  15c. 

No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc  124 
pages.  i,u  Illubiraiions,  and  a  tine  Colored 
Plate  oi  Roses,  25c. 

No.  3-Green  tfc  Hot-House  «fc  Bedding  Plants, 

win.  supplemental  List  of  Novelties,  10c. 

No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 

In  paper  covers,  mailed  post  free  at  annexed  prices. 

Nos.  1  &  2— Neatly  hound  together,  forming  an  interesting 
and  valuable  book  for  reference,  50c.  by 
AddreBS  mail,  post  paid. 

ELL  WINGER  &  BARMY,  Bochesfer,  N.  Y, 

HIGHLAND  HARDY. 

The  most  profitable  market  Raspberry  grown. 
Produced  last  season  over  $1,000.  worn,  of  mat  to  the 
acre.  It  besars  enormous  crops,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all  — 
“  1  regard  tne  Highland  Hardy  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
raspberries  grown.  It  is  the  earliest  that  I  have  seen,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy.” — Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  author  of  "Play  and 
Profit  in  my  Garden,”  etc. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid :  I  Bv  express: 

75  cts.  per  dOz.— $3.50  per  100.  |  $3  per  100— $20  per  1,000. 

FRUIT  TREES !  !  SHRUBS!!  VINES!! 

roses:  greenhouse  stock: 

20.000  surplus  and  very  fine  American  Arbor  Vitse,  3  to 
6  ft.,  twice,  transp.,  very  cheap.— 1.000.000  Am.  Arb.  seed¬ 
lings.— Downing  Gooseberry,  best  Am.  gooseberry; 
per  doz.,  $2.50,  post-paid.  See  our  seed  adv.  in  another 
coiumn.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Established  18G3.  W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr.,  &  CO,, 
Dutchess  Nurseries.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


For  Spring  of  1R76.  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
Plate— Many  beautiful  new  plants  are  offered— all  at  veiy 
low  rates— Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25  cis. 
A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BRANDYWINE 
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Tine  Most  Profitable  Raspberry ; 

In  large  quantities,  guaranteed  true. 
Descriptive  Circular  sent  to  applicants. 

A.  HANCE  SOM,  Nurserymen  &  Florists, 
Itetl  Bank,  N®  J. 

RASPBERRIES. 

300,000  DOOLITTLE  IMP.  BLACK  CAP-$1.50 
per  100  ;  $10.00  per  1,000  ;  $S0  per  10,000. 

300,000  BRANDYWINE  —  Best  Red -$2,00  per  100; 
$13.00  per  1,000  ;  $125  per  10,000. 

No  charge,  for  packing. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Mil. 


TREES! 


FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

Large  Stock.  Low  Rates. 

STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Ad*ress 
E.  MOODY  &  SOWS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Niagaha  Nubsertes.  Established  1839. 

FRUIT  TREES  AfUD  SMALL  FRUIT. 

A  large  stock  ol  Apple.  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Orange 
Quince.  Also  liaspberry.  Blackberry  and  Strawberry  plants. 
Apple  grafts  low.  Agents  wanted.  Price  List  free. 

Address  JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Grapevines,  bruit  Trees,  &c.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  S.  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,N.J. 
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If  you  wish  to  grow  Vegetables  for  sale,  read 

Gardening  for  Profit ! 

|  If  you  wish  to  become  a  Commercial  Florist,  read  j 

Practical  Floriculture! 

I  If  you  wish  to  Garden  for  Amusement  or  for  Homel 
Use  only,  read 

Gardening  for  Pleasure ! 

|  ALL  BY 

PETER  HENDERSON. 

Price  $1.50  each,  post  paid,  by  mail. 

Our  Combined  Catalogue  for  1870,  of 

EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN!! 

Sentfreeto  all  Applicants. 

Our  large  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Seeds  and  I 
Plants ,  numbering  175  pages,  and  containing  21 
colored  plates,  sent  without  charge  to  purchasers! 
of  any  of  the  above  three  books.  Sent  to  all  others! 
on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

tfdrikb;, 

85  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


I  have  founded  my  business  on  the  belief  that  the  public 
are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  tlic  grow¬ 
er,  and  I  therefore  offer  FREE  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  who  cultivates  a  farm,  tills  a  vegetable 
garden,  or  plants  a  flower  garden,  my  large.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1876;  it  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  choicest  kinds  produced  in  Europe, 
one  Hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  vegetable 
seed  grown  on  my  four  seed  farms.  Customers 
of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  As  the  original  Intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead  and  Butman  Squashes, 
Phinney’s  Melon,  the  Marbletu-ad  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  vegetables,  I  solicit  your  patronage.  All  seed 
sold  under  three  warrants.  A  hundred  thousand  catalogues 
will  be  Issued  and  sent  out  the  first  of  January. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Seeds  of  Superior  Quality 

HARVEY  BROTHERS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN  CHOICE 

Vegetable,  Field,  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

FLORISTS’  GOODS,  GARDEN  REQUISITES,  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  Post-tree  on  Application. 

SEED  WAREHOUSES, 


TOTI1E  FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  G  ARDEN 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  a  Magnificent 
COLORED  PLATE.  Mailed  to  anv  address  FREE. 

GROSMAN  BROS., 

Established  \8i0.  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


HOT-SEDS 

with 

FI  RE  HEAT 


and  many  labor-saving  bints 
and  improved  methods  in  the 
garden,  in  Root’s  Garden  Man¬ 
ual.  See  adv.  page  30. 


"I  A  lAAIA  one-year-old  st.  Pear  Trees,  5  to  35  inches 
IU.IMmF  high,  $5  to  $10  p  10O.  2-yr.,  3  to  4  ft .,  $16  P  100. 
Pear  Root  Grafts,  $12  ?!  1,000;  also  other  stock.  Price  list  free. 
HARVEY  CURTIS.  Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

W  A  TVr'T'VT'rk-l.nOO  BARBELS  strictly 
It  All  1  JjU  Prime  Peach  Blows,  by 
MEYERS  «St  ALLEY, 

83  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN’S  PLA1VET  Jr.  Silver  Medal  Seed-drills 

AND  WHEEL  HOES  PERFECTED  FOR  ’76. 

They  “  SOW  like  a  charm  no  packing  of  seed  in  the  hopper,  no 
crushing  it,  no  difficulty  with  chaffy  or  soaked  seeds,  no  watching, 
no  pausing  or  waste  at  the  ends,  no  irregularity  in  depth,  no  skips, 
no  springs  or  gearing  to  wear  out,  no  noise,  no  equal.  No.  2, 
holds  2%  qts.— No.  8,  holds  K  bush,  and  sows  Fertilizers. 

The  Combined  machine,  the  Agkiccltubist  Premium,  (see  Pre¬ 
mium  List),  holds  1  qt.,  aud  “  is  a  perfect  seed-sower.”  It  has  one 
pair  of  hoes  for  general  work,  one  for  heavy  furrows,  a  plow  and 
subsoiler.  THE  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  (see  cut)  works  easier, 
better,  and  six  to  twelve  times  faster  than  the  hand  hoe.  Wheels 
can  be  set  two,  six,  or  ten  inches  apart.  It  has  three  different  pairs 
of  hoes,  and  a  pair  of  subsoilers  ;  all  our  blades  are  steel,  temper¬ 
ed  and  polished.  Will  work  6,  9, 10,  or  12  inch  rows,  two  at  once, 
often  saving  cost  in  a  day. 

Our  NEW  polished  steel  blade  HORSE  HOE,  perfected  after  ten 
years  of  experiment,  and  trial  by  our  S.  L.  Allen,  a  practical  farmer. 
Saves  meet  of  the  hoeing,  and  makes  the  remainder  easy:  leaves 

_ ,  .  ,  -rT  .  the  ground  level  or  ridged  as  desired,  opens  furrows.  Mils,  and 

fiSHGti  dr.  AJOUDiS  W RSd  H.0S — 1st  Jd.oeinp'  cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  Is  a  thorough  weed  killer.  Especi¬ 

ally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Market- Gar deners.  Broom  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Cotton,  Bice,  and  Boot  Growers,  and  all  lovers  of  thorough  work :  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  Send  for 
cuts  with  full  description  and  testimonials,  free.  Mention  this  paper.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Manf rs.,  119  S.  4th  St., 
Phila  ,  Pa.  We  must  have  A  DIVE  AGENT  in  every  town. _ 

THE  MITCHELL  V ^GK)2sT. 

THE 

Best  Proportioned, 

Best  Ironed 

AND 

Lightest  Running; 

Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  knenvn 

RACINE  WAGON. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  &  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  WIS. 


PORTABLE 

HAND  PRESS. 

Arranged  for  pressing 

Hav,  Broom  Corn, 
Hops,  Wool,  &c. 

Bale  your  Hay.  It  is 
easier  to  sell.  It  brings 
a  higher  price. 

No  one  need  sell  at  a 
loss  on  a  rainy  day  or  an 
over-stocked  market,  as 
baled  hay  can  be  stored 
cheaply, ‘while  loose  hay 
cannot. 

Wi  IK.  BANKS  &  CO.', 

Sole  Man’frs, 

34  &  36  S.  Canal  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


THE  MONITOR  MILK  PAN. 

(Patented  Junk  29th.  1875.) 

Made  entirely  of  Cast  Iron  and  lined  with  Porcelain.  Milk 
discharge  pipe  does  not  pass  through  the  water.  Pan  is 
easily  removed  from  vat.  Water  in  vat  regulated  to  any 
bight.  Will  be  ready  for  sale  in  January,  1876.  Agents 
wanted  for  State  of  New  York.  Apply  to 

LEWIS  W.  CENTRE,  Gen.  Agent. 

Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

BALDWIN’S 

American  Fod  er  Gutter. 

Best  in  the  market.  Don’t 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  for  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Price 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  IMPROVED  BURDICK. 

NOW  called 

BALDWIN’S  AMERICAN  , 

FEED  CUTTER. 

The  Standard  Machine  I 
for  cutting 

HAY,  STRAW,  j 

Corn  Stalks,  etc. 

W.H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  **•.' 

Weitern  Agents, 

34  8*  36  South  Canal  Street,  CHiCACO,  ILL. 


Portable  Engines  and  Boilers.  Vats.  Hoops. 
Presses.  Screws.  Cans.  Every  article  needed  in 
Cheese  Factorv  or  Creamery.  Send  lor  Circulars. 

WEEKS  (Sr  BROWNE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Useful  farm  tool. 

» 


-g  s~6  At  Fan  blowing— no  bellows. 

FOR  I  Weld— 3-inch  iron. 

Yy  fp  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HXGGANUM 


$12.00 

Boxed. 


J 

Manufacture:  s  of  Agricultural  Implements, 

_ HICCANUM,  CONN. _ 

Holbrook’s  “  New  Regulator"  Seed  Drill 

^  Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 
The  Standard  machine.  Remodeled  for  18/5. 
Combines  the  best  points  e^er  produced.  Sim- 
,  durable,  easiest  handled ,  OPEN  WHITE 
Seed  Conductor  shows 
the  Seed  Dropping.  Give 
satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 
Made  by  E.E.LUMMU8  &  Co. 

20  S.Market  St.  Boston, Mass’ 

AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  00., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 
Newton  &  Hale,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


fBjJP 


BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Roads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


BURR  STONE  MILLS. 

Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Send  stamp  for  cut6  and 
prices. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE 

MOLINE  WINDMILL 

For  PUMPING.  GRINDING 
GRAIN.  Etc.,  Etc. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1874. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Rock  Island,  Ill..  Fairs,  1873  and  1874. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Seott.  Countv,  Iowa,  Fairs,  1873  and  1874. 
Kg’”  Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EDWARDS  &  PERKINS, 

Moline,  Ill. 

G.  Mabie’s  Patent,  July  1st.  1873. 
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A  M  E  11  I  C  A  N  A  G  UlClr  L  T  l:  It  1  S  T . 

Orange:  Judo  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) : 
$1.60  each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1.10  each.  These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each 
case,  which  is  pre-paid  by  the  Publishers*  Papers  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  name. 

Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

Good  Things, 

BEAUTIFUL, 

VALUABLE, 

USEFUL, 

AND  YOU  CAN  SECURE  THEM 

Without  Money, 

AND  WITH  BUT 

Little  Effort. 

The  work  is  suitable  for  all  classes,  for  Cler* 
gysnen  and  other  ^Professional  men,  for 
Merchants  and  Mechanics,  Condwo 
tors,  etc.,  for  Clerics  in  Stores,  Banks,  Post- 
Offices  ;  for  Students  in  Schools,  Academies, 
and  Colleges  ;  for  JLadies  in  all  Stations ;  for 
Hoys  and  Girls  from  8  years  old  up  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have, 
by  special  arrangement  with  Proprietors,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  Dealers,  and  by  larg-e  wholesale  cash  con¬ 
tracts,  secured  a  splendid  assortment  of  First* 
Rate  (Jsei'asl,  ISeaittifail  and  ¥alu> 
ifl>le  Articles.  Every  article  is  the 

Best  Ji  its  class,  nothing  second-hand  or  of  poor 
make,  bat  everything  is  fresh  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  are  graded  all  the  way  from  $1  to 
$650,  so  as  to  meet  all  circumstances. 

The  Publishers  offer  all  these  articles  as  IPreseaats 
to  tlieir  Friends,  who  interest  themselves 
to  secure  and  send  in  subscriptions  to  this  Journal. 

All  our  Premium  Articles  are  popular  and  readily 
salable  for  cash,  if  any  one  secures  more  than  he 
wants  for  his  own  use.  We  invite  all  of  our  friends 
to  begin  gathering  and  sending  in  the  names  at  once. 
Write  with  each  name  or  list  sent,  your  own  P.  O., 
andthatyou  are  acting  for  a  premium,  and  the  names 
will  be  credited  to  you.  It  is  easy  worn,  and  it  pays. 

Explanatory  Motes, 

Read  and  carefully  W©te  the 
folio wiiig  Items:  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (6)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. ..  .(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 
:  wish  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 

may  he  no  confusion  of  money  accounts _ («)  Old  and 

|  new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  por¬ 
tion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ (/)  Spe¬ 

cimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  he  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  (when  4  cents  per  copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay 
postage),  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  where  they  will  tell.  ...(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  JVo  charge  is  made  for  yacking  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums, 
Nos.  2,  D  to  11,  14  t©  10,  29  to  31,  39  t©  44, 
51  to  55,  G9  to  99 ,  inclusive,  will eachbe  delivei'ed 
FffiEE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post- 
office  or  express  office  nearest  the  reeijnent)  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories. —  The  other  articles  cost  the 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of 
each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  An  Illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  liist  of  Premiums  named  in  the 
above  Table  will  be  sent  Free  to  applicants. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foi'm,  few  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p,  7, 

Grinding  Bowes. — “M.  T.  H.,”  Fremont, 
Ohio.  Bones  can  not  bo  ground  in  a  tanner’s  bark-mill ; 
a  mill  grinding  them  needs  to  he  made  much  stronger, 
and  of  different  construction,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
hardness  and  toughness  of  some  of  the  hones.  When 
well  burned,  bones  may  be  crushed  in  a  bark-mill,  and 
ground  fine  upon  a  “  country  ”  stone,  or  a  burr  stone,  in 
a  grist  or  plaster  mill.  In  burning  bones,  the  most  ac¬ 
tively  fertilizing  matter,  the  gelatine  which  produces  am¬ 
monia  in  its  decomposition,  is  lost,  and  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  only,  is  left. 

Feeding-  Cattle  ami  Morses  TT©® 
getlher. — 11 H.  E.  F.”  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as 
health  of  the  animals  is  concerned,  why  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  stable,  and  upon  the 
same  floor.  For  convenience  and  safety  there  should  be 
separate  entrances  for  the  horses  and  the  cattle,  and  the 
stalls  should  be  separated  by  partitions. 

Gathering  See.— “  W.  H.  M.,”  Springfield, 
Mass.  Ice  should  be  cut  and  stored  as  soon  as  it  is  thick 
enough.  Eight  inches  is  a  good  thickness  for  it,  a 
foot  is  better.  Tire  tools  required  are  a  cross-cut  saw 
with  one  handle  removed,  and  an  ax  to  cut  the  first 
holes.  The  blocks  should  be  cut  of  equal  size.  20  pounds 
a  day  is  a  good  allowance  for  a  family,  which  for  200  days 
would  amount  to  two  tons.  But.  a  considerable  allowance 
must  be  made  for  waste.  About  10  loads  will  be  required 
for  a  small  ice-house. 

Itlcla  Jersey  Mills.— ■“  C.,”  Petersburg, 
Ya.,  states  that  he  procured  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  but¬ 
ter  from  G  quarts  of  milk,  from  a  Jersey  cow  exhibited  at 
the  agricultural  fair  of  Washington  county,  (Va.),  in 
October  last.  The  milk  was  set  for  three  days  before  it 
was  churned. 

Profit  iw  Poultry* — “  L.  N.  S.,”  Colfax, 
Washington  Terr.,  sends  the  followi%  extract  from  his 
account  book,  of  the  cost  and  proceeds  from  55  hens 
and  five  turkeys,  during  a  season  of  nine  months,  kept 
when  he  was  a  resident  of  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  The  hens 
and  chickens  consumed  altogether  over  200  bushels  of 
corn  and  meal.  The  cost  of  hens  and  their  food  was 
$252.33.  The  proceeds  from  eggs,  etc.,  were  as  follows, 
208 y>  dozen  eggs,  $81.00;  2053X  lbs.  of  poultry,  $314.32; 
383%  lbs.  turkeys,  $01.07  ;  manure  sold,  ;$0.84,  total, 
$403.39  ;  leaving  a  profit  of  $211.04. 

Blooded  Sfocl*. — “C.”  Petersburg,  Ya. 
The  term  “blooded  stock,”  is  used  to  designate  pure 
blooded  stock,  or  animals  of  pure  lineage,  belonging  to 
an  established  breed.  It  is  used  “for  short.”  It  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  imported  stock,  yet  all  the 
so-called  “  blooded  stock  ”  we  possess,  has  descended 
from  imported  animals. 

Fowl  SlBeatSa. — “T.  H.,”  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.  Foul  sheath  in  a  horse,  may  generally  be  remedied 
by  washing  with  soap  and  water.  If  this  is  not  effective, 
a  solution  of  cloride  of  zinc,  (four  grains  in  an  ounce  of 
water),  should  be  used.  Carbolic  acid  may  be  substituted 
for  the  cloride  of  zinc.  Half  an  ounce  of  sulphur  may  be 
given  to  the  horse  daily  for  a  few  days,  in  the  feed.  The 
parts  should  he  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  returned  while 
wet  with  the  solution.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
syringe;  and  inject  the  solution,  to  reach  the  inner  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sheath. 

A  Crop  of  Mangels. — “L.  P.  G.,”  Na¬ 
zareth,  Pa.  A  pile  of  mangels  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide, 
and  2)4  high,  would  contain  about  40  bushels.  If  these 
were  grown  upon  a  patch  of  ground  43  feet  long,  by  30 
wide,  it  would  be  equal  to  nearly  1,400  bushels,  or  42  tons 
per  acre.  This  would  be  as  large  a  crop  as  is  generally 
raised,  and  more  than  an  average  one. 

From  Worth  Carolina.— “T.  B.  W.,” 
Macon  Co.,  N.  C.,  who  has  recently  settled  in  this  part  of 
North  Carolina,  sends  his  impressions  about  the  locality. 
He  writes  that  the  climate  is  very  agreeable,  the  water  of 
the  best,  and  the  scenery  lovely.  The  fruit  is  excellent, 
there  are  no  caterpillars  or  codling  moths.  The  country 
is  well  adapted  to  stock.  Beeves  that  have  been  running 
at  large  during  the  summer,  are  driven  off  for  sale  fat  in 
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October.  Beef  is  4.J4  cents  per  pound  for  bind-quarters. 
The  farming  of  tlie  natives  is  of  the  poorest  description. 
Stock  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  woods  ail  the  winter,  and 
when  snow  falls,  some  trees  are  cut  down,  upon  which 
the  cows  browse,  eating  the  twigs  and  small  branches. 
The  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  corn,  and  buckwheat, 
of  which  enough  to  eat  is  gathered,  and  the  rest  is  left 
for  the  hogs  and  cows.  No  hay  is  cut,  although  grass  is 
plentiful.  Land  is  very  cheap,  and  the  soil  so  excellent, 
that  a  few  good  northern  farmers  would  soon  give  the  lo¬ 
cality  a  high  reputation. 

Valase  of”  Sli  neks.”— “C.”  Corn-shucks, 
or  husks,  are  not  of  much  value  for  feed.  “Not  worth 
shucks  ”  is  a  common  adage  expressive  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  their  worthlessness.  Nevertheless,  cattle 
turned  upon  corn-stubbles,  will  pick  up  all  the  husks 
with  no  little  eagerness. 

To  Keduce  a  Sow’s  Coiiditioaa. — 

“D.  S.  G.,”  Linn  Co.,  Kansas.  Nothing  more  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  a  sow  that  is  too  fat,  into  good  breeding 
condition,  than  to  turn  her  into  a  field  where  she  may 
pick  her  living,  and  withhold  corn  from  her ;  or  feed  only 
an  ear  or  two  daily.  A  sow  must  be  very  fat  to  fail  to  breed. 

A  Manure  Cart. — “R.  A.  J.,”  Troy  Cen¬ 
ter,  Wis.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  pay  to  spread  liquid  manure  over  some  crops. 
The  crops  to  be  thus  grown,  should  necessarily  be  more 
valuable  ones,  and  those  of  low  growth.  Meadows  after 
having  been  mowed,  might  be  fertilized  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  more  easily  and  evenly  than  to  ton-dress  them  with 
solid  manure,  and  if  there  were  facilities  for  saving  all 
the  liquids  of  the  stable  and  yards,  and  diluting  them 
with  water,  they  might  be  spread  upon  grass,  young  corn, 
or  root  crops,  with  profit.  The  cost  of  spreading  is  gen¬ 
erally  about  25  cents  an  acre.  Ten  acres  a  day  can  be 
watered  with  a  cart  having  an  S-feet  spreader,  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  not  too  great  from  the  cistern. 

Crooked  Geography.— The  Revue  Hor- 

ticole  says  that  the  Agave  Considerauti,  about  the  proper 
name  of  which  there  is  some  discussion,  “is  indigenous 
to  the  cold  iparts  of  New  Mexico,  (of  Texas),  where  it  is 
found  *  *  *  between  Monterey  and  Saltillo.”  This 
locality  is  not  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  nearest 
point  of  New  Mexico,  and  some  200  miles  from  any  part 
of  Texas,  being  in  Mexico  proper. 

A  Highly  Honored  Tree. — We  get 

as  much  amusement  in  reading  the  advertisements  in  the 
English  horticultural  journals,  as  we  do  instruction  from 
their  editorial  pages.  One  nurseryman,  who  has  a  new 
variegated  evergreen,  instead  of  telling  us  of  its  peculiar 
merits,  gives  the  prices  of  specimens,  and  says,  in  con¬ 
spicuous  type,  “They  have  been  planted  by  the  following 
Royal  and  Noble  Hands.”  This  is  followed  by  a  list,  not 
of  “  hands,”  but  of  persons  supposed  to  own  those  useful 
members,  comprising  50  or  more  names,  beginning  with 
H.R.H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  nicely  graded  down  to 
common  “  Sirs.”  It  is  very  likely  that  this  advertiser 
knows  that  such  stuff  will  pay — but  it  looks  very  funny 
to  us. 

Pekin  Clicks. — The  rapidity  with  which 
these  ducks  have  become  popular,  is  something  remark¬ 
able.  Their  quiet  disposition,  rapid  growth,  and  large 
Size,  are  much  in  their  favor ;  besides  this  they  are  very 
ernamental,  as  maybe  seen  by  those  who  visit  Central 
Park,  New  York,  where  there  are  some  fine  specimens, 
contributed  by  Mr.  James  E.  Sisson,  of  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Notice  to  “  Tlae  Garden,”  (London). 
— This  journal,  in  quoting  an  item  about  that  best  of 
squashes,  the  “  Butman,”  speaks  of  it  as  a  “  Squash 
Gourd.”  No,  Sir,  our  squashes  are  not  gourds  any  more 
than  our  blackberries  are  “brambles,”  our  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  “  Yams,”  (as  you  had  it  the  other  day),  or  Sequoias 
“  Wellingtonias,”  and  if  you  don’t  stop  calling  things 
“out  of  their  names,”  and  cease  speaking  of  the  squash 
as  a  “  gourd,”  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  call  the  attention 
of  President  Grant  to  the  matter.  Recollect  that  we  are 
near  the  Centennial  birthday — and  there  are  some  things 
we  just  won’t  stand.  British  Garden,  beware !  The 
Great  American  Potato  Beetle  has  its  eye  on  you. 

Tlie  Texas  Cattle  Tide. — “  J.  Y.  H.,” 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  Texas 
cattle  tick,  but  to  keep  Texan  or  western  cattle  out  of 
the  pastures.  The  tick  does  not  convey  or  cause  the 
disease,  it  is  contact  with  the  Texan  cattle  in  the  pastures 
by  which  it  is  communicated.  Avery  simple  means  of 
prevention  is  to  keep  the  western  cattle  completely 
isolated,  and  not  to  allow  any  native  cattle  to  go  into  the 
field  with  them,  nor  to  approach  the  fence  of  a  field  in 
which  they  are  or  have  been  this  season.  If  there  is  any 
risk  of  contagion,  the  suspected  cattle  should  have  their 


mouths  and  noses  and  their  whole  hides  rubbed  over 
with  a  sponge  moistened  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of 
fluid  carbolic  acid  in  a  gallon  of  water ;  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphite  of  soda  should  also  be  given  daily  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  infection. 

Tomato  Leaves  and  !®l»Mt=]Lii«e. — 

Every  one  who  trains  and  prunes  his  tomato  plants, 
knows  that  his  hands  become  covered  with  an  adhesive, 
yellowish,  strong  smelling  excretion  of  the  leaves.  A 
French  horticulturist,  M.  Sisroy,  discovered,  by  accident, 
that  this  strong  smelling  exudation  is  poisonous  to 
aphides,  and  that  water  in  which  tomato  leaves  had  been 
macerated,  was  quite  as  effective  in  destroying  plant  lice, 
as  tobacco  water.  Stick  a  pin  here — and  try  it  next  summer. 

Hrsiisiisig-  with  Oyster  Shells. — “W. 

W.,”  Richmond  Co.,  Ya.  Drains  might  be  filled  with 
oyster  shells,  as  well  as  with  gravel  or  stones.  We  have 
never  heard  of  their  being  thus  used,  but  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  temporary  drains  could  not  be  made  in  that  way. 
The  only  defect  would  be  that,  the  flow  of  water  being 
interrupted  and  not  steady,  all  the  silt  or  sand  that  would 
necessarily  be  carried  into  the  drains,  would  be  deposit¬ 
ed,  and  would  gradually  fill  them,  or  stop  them.  But  this 
result  might  not  happen  for  many  years.  It  might  be 
well  to  try  the  experiment  in  a  small  way  at  first. 

Plow.— “W.  L.  H.,”  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Ky.  There  are  no  special  advantages  possessed 
by  a  left-hand  plow.  It  is  a  matter  of  fancy  altogether 
that  leads  some  people  to  prefer  them. 

Hecorticated  Coflton  Seed.  —  “F.,” 
Henrico  Co.,  Ya.  Unfortunately  the  manufacturers  of  our 
native  oil-cakes  of  cotton-seed,  linseed,  and  peanuts,  do 
not  seem  to  care  for  the  home  market,  which,  if  encour¬ 
aged,  or  even  met  half  way,  might  in  time  be  very  valu¬ 
able.  Cotton-seed  oil-cake  is  very  rarely  to  be  procured 
in  any  of  our  large  cities,  as  it  is  shipped  to  England, 
where  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  Peanut  oil-cake  is  also 
shipped  abroad  for  sale,  where  it  goes  under  the  name  of 
earth-nut  cake.  The  value  of  decorticated  or  hulled  cot¬ 
ton-seed  cake  is  from  $30  to  $40  a  ton. 

Asilsie  of  Cotton  Seed. — “  C.  N.  F.” 

Cotton  seed  is  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Its  ash  contains  30 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  30  per  cent  of  potash, 
the  ash  being  3  per  cent  of  the  fresh  seed.  The  fresh 
seed  contains  25  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  matter,  equal  to 
about  4  per  cent  of  ammonia.  In  use  upon  a  crop  of  sugar 
in  Louisiana,  $15  worth  of  cotton  seed  has  been  known  to 
increase  the  crop  2,000  pounds  upon  an  acre.  The  usual 
cost  of  cotton  seed  is  from  10  to  20  cents  per  bushel. 


Effects  of  JPautijikiBi  Seeds.— “C.  W. 

D.”  When  pumpkins  are  fed  to  milk  cows,  they  should 
be  split  open  and  the  seeds  removed.  The  seeds  arc 
diuretic  in  their  effect,  acting  strongly  upon  the  kidneys, 
and  therefore  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk.  It  is  worth 
the  trouble  to  remove  the  seeds  whenever  pumpkins  arc 
fed  to  stock,  as  anything  that  irritates  the  kidneys,  or 
excites  them  to  action  unnecessarily,  tends  to  weaken 
those  organs.  The  seeds  are  of  no  value  to  the  cows, 
medicinally,  as  either  saltpeter  or  sweet  spirits  of  niter, 
is  a  much  better  and  more  certain  diuretic  to  administer 
when  one  is  needed. 

I>eej»  and  Shallow  Set  fling-  ofMilk. 

— In  a  recent  test  made  by  Mr.  L.  Hardin,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  at  a  dairy  in  Chatauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
he  went  for  the  express  puipose,  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  butter  made  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk 
set  in  deep  and  shallow  pans  was  as  follows,  viz :  one 
pound  of  butter  was  made  from  21.53  pounds  of  milk  set 
in  shallow  pans,  and  one  pound  was  made  from  21.51 
pounds  of  milk  set  in  deep  cans.  1S5  pounds  of  milk 
taken  from  15  cows  at  the  evening’s  milking  were  used. 
The  advantage  equal  to  2  pounds  only  in  over  2,000  was 
on  the  side  of  the  deep  cans. 


C3o:its  for  Colorado. — “F.  W.  R.,”  Grif¬ 
fin  Co.,  C.  T.  The  only  goats  whose  fleece  or  skin  is  in 
demand,  is  the  Angora  goat,  sometimes  improperly  called 
the  Cashmere  goat.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  goats  would 
be  found,  at  present,  so  profitable  as  sheep.  The  preva¬ 
lent  idea  that  they  never  suffer  from  diseases,  or  by  dogs 
or  wolves,  is  unfounded.  They  are  no  hardier  than  the 
Merino  sheep,  and  are  unable  to  protect  themselves. 
Neither  will  they  live  or  thrive  without  suitable  pasture, 
although  they  will  eat  much  rough  vegetation.  They  are 
nowhere  kept  in  large  flocks  that  we  know  of,  except  yj 
parts  of  California,  especially  on  some  of  the  islands  off 
the  coast. 

To  Keep  Milk  Sweet. — “D.’D.  L.,” 
Central  City,  Colorado.  A  tea-spoonful  of  common  bi¬ 


carbonate  of  soda,  such  as  is  used  for  baking,  dissolved 
in  water  and  stirred  into  a  pailful  of  milk,  will  prevent 
it  from  souring  for  several  days. 

Hook  obi  Poultry. — “  C.  L.  S.,”  Bucks- 
port,  Me.  Lewis’  poultry  book,  price  $1.50,  and  WrigliHs 
“Practical  Poultry  Keeper,”  price  $2.00,  are  both  useful 
works.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  to  be 
preferred.  Having  both  of  them,  one  will  possess  about 
all  the  information  necessary  for  a  poultry  keeper. 
Much  new  matter  may  be  found  in  the  last  two  volumes 
of  the  Amei'ican  Agi'iculturist. 

Wimdg-alls. — “  W.  S.  C.,”  Wilkesbarre,  Fa. 
An  injury  to,  or  an  inflammation  of;  the  tendons  of  the 
hind  legs  of  a  horse,  will  cause  an  excessive  secretion  of 
the  synovial  fluid,  which  gathers  at  the  part  affected,  and 
forms  soft  swellings.  These  are  known  as  windgalls. 
When  they  are  on  the  hock,  they  are  called  bog  spavins. 
They  can  not  be  permanently  removed.  Blistering  may 
remove  them  temporarily. 

I-ioaig-  Island  EsirmiBig-. — “I.  B.,”  Say- 

ville,  L.  I.  It  is  usual  with  inexperienced  persons  to 
make  very  much  too  sanguine  estimates  of  the  profit  of 
farming.  As  a  rule,  one  may  be  sure  that  if  this  business 
could  be  made  to  pay  100  per  cent  yearly  on  the  money 
invested,  with  no  labor  but  supervision,  every  man  would 
be  a  farmer  in  a  short  time.  The  truth  is  that  the  profits 
of  farming,  when  most  successful,  are  equal  to  legal  in¬ 
terest  on  the  capital  employed,  and  less  pay  for  the  skill 
and  labor  expended  than  in  any  other  successful  busi¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  a  safe  and  independent  business,  and 
one’s  capital  is  securely  invested,  and  this  is  the  chief 
attraction  in  it.  An  imaginary  farm  is  a  true  “  Spanish 
Castle  ”  in  nearly  every  instance. 

The  Mole  Plow.  —  “W.  W.,”  Milton 
Wharf,  Va.  The  use  of  the  mole  plow  is  only  a  very 
partial  and  temporary  expedient  in  the  way  of  draining. 
It  loosens  the  subsoil,  and  permits  the  water  in  the  upper 
soil  to  sink  to  a  lower  level,  or  gradually  to  percolate 
through  the  subsoil,  and  to  gather  in  the  depressions 
until  it  sinks  away.  This  implement  can  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  make  regular  water  channels,  that  could  be  of  any 
practical  use  in  carrying  off  the  water.  It  would  be  an 
impossibility  that  its  work  should  have  the  necessary 
accuracy  for  this.  It  is  merely  a  substitute  for  permanent 
draiuing,  and  under  some  circumstances*woukl  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  of  great  use  for  temporary  purposes.  Its  effect 
would  be  subsoiling,  and  nothing  more. 

PlaHling-  Whole  and  Cut  Pota> 

toes. — “  J.  G.  Q  ,”  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result  of  an  experiment.  He  planted  12  hills  of 
potatoes  with  two  cut  sets  in  each,  and  dug  72  lbs. ;  12 
hills  with  one  large  whole  potato  in  each,  and  dug  GO  lbs., 
and  12  hills  with  two  small  potatoes  in  each,  and  dug  48 
lbs.  The  whole  were  planted  3  feet  apart  and  were 
tended  alike. 

As  to  Homesteads. “W.  D.,”  Lonaconing, 
Md.  A  homestead  can  only  be  taken  up  by  the  applicant 
himself.  He  must  enter  his  application  in  a  certain  form 
at  the  land-office  of  the  district  in  person,  paying  certain 
fees  at  the  time.  There  are  plenty  of  homesteads  still 
left  in  Nebraska  and  south-western  Kansas.  Lincoln  in 
Nebraska,  and  Hutchinson  in  Kansas  would  be  the  near¬ 
est  towns  to  the  vacant  lands,  and  the  best  places  to  go 
to  get  the  necessary  information.  There  are  also  plenty 
of  vacant  lands  in  western  Texas.  A  thousand  dollars 
carefully  expended,  should  be  sufficient  to  start  a  family 
of  six  persons  comfortably  upon  a  homestead. 

Sow  iaig  her  I*lgs.— “S.  L.  M.,” 

Orion,  Ind.  There  is  not  always  a  reasonable  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  habit  which  some  sows  have  of  eating  their 
pigs.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  instinctive  desire  for  animal 
food,  arising  probably  from  disordered  digestion  that  im¬ 
pels  them  to  this  vice.  A  sow  that  has  this  habit  should 
be  given  an  ounce  of  gunpowder  occasionally  in  her 
food.  The  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  niter,  of  the  powder 
are  all  useful,  and  in  this  shape  may  be  conveniently 
given.  Or  in  place  of  this  a  few  hard  wood  coals  may 
be  quenched  in  water,  and  then  given  with  a  spoonful  of 
sulphur  and  half  as  much  saltpeter  in  the  food.  This 
mixture  or  the  gunpowder  should  be  given  for  a  week  or 
two  before  the  sow  farrows,  and  continued  a  week  or  two 
afterwards.  When  sows  are  shut  up  in  pens,  they  are  more 
subject  to  the  vice  than  when  running  at  large  in  a  field. 

Iliirncss  for  si  Hull. — “  G.  A.  S.,”  Boston. 
Tlie  harness  for  a  bull  described  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  August,  1875,  can  be  made  by  any  harness 
maker  from  the  description  and  the  illustration.  Any 
ox-yoke  maker  can  make  the  yoke.  • 
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Effect  of  Ctua.no. — “  J.  T.  MeL.,”  Pietou 
Co.,  N.  S.  When  guano  is  applied  to  summer  or  fall 
grown  crops,  and  because  of  a  dry  season  its  full  effect 
has  not  been  perceived,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  succeeding 
spring  crop  will  be  benefited,  unless  .it  bo  grass.  Guano 
is  very  soluble,  and  the  copious  rains  of  fall  and  spiing, 
or  the  melting  snow  of  winter,  would  probably  wash  it 
into  the  soil  beyond  the  reach  of  the  next  crop. 

Umbilical  Hernia.— “R.  G.  H.,”  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  Y.  Hernia  consists  of  an  opening  in  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  through  which  a  portion  of  the 
bowels  protrude.  It  appears  generally  as  a  small  bunch 
or  lump  near  the  navel,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  colts. 
The  opening  through  which  the  umbilical  cord  passes  in 
the  newly  bom  colt,  is  a  weak  spot,  and  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  seat  of  hernia.  The  remedy  is  to  turn  the  colt  on 
its  back,  return  the  bowel,  and  clamp  the  skin  together 
with  a  pair  of  screw  clamps,  or  pass  a  fine  skewer 
through  the  doubled  skin,  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  muscular  abdominal  coat  together,  and 
winding  a  thread  around  the  skewer,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  around  the  pin,  after  a  horse  has  been  bled. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  peritoneum  or  inner 
lining  of  the  abdomen. 

Sheep  or  Cattle.— “  A  Subscriber,”  Sul¬ 
phur  Station,  Texas.  If  a  person  knows  how  to  manage 
sheep  well,  we  believe  there  is  more  profit  to  be  made 
out  of  them,  than  from  cattle,  especially  upon  a  farm  of 
160  to  320  acres.  The  income  from  a  flock  of  sheep  may 
be  from  $4  to  $8  per  head,  and  five  sheep  may  be  kept, 
where  one  head  of  cattle  can  be.  Besides  the  greater 
profit,  there  is  less  labor  with  sheep  than  with  cattle. 
The  capital  required  for  both  is  about  the  same  but  it  is 
more  rapidly  turned  over  in  sheep-keepiug. 

Subsoiling-  Loose  Land.-"  E.  W.  J.,” 
Akron,  Ohio.  When  the  subsoil  is  loose,  open,  and 
gravelly,  subsoiling  is  unnecessary  ;  upon  such  land  it  is 
generally  sufficient  to  turn  over  the  fertile  surface  soil, 
and  to  go  no  deeper  with  the  plow  than  the  soil  can  be 
manured.  Gradually,  as  the  soil  can  be  enriched,  the 
plow  may  go  deeper,  but  much  injury  may  result  by  plow¬ 
ing  a  thin,  gravelly  soil  too  deeply  at  first. 

White  Speck  in  tlae  Eye. — “  E.  L.,” 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  This  is  the  result  most  probably  of 
what  is  called  “moon  blindness, ’’’which  generally  ter¬ 
minates  in  cataract.  First  there  is  a  large  flow  of  tears, 
and  the  back  portion  of  the  eye  is  dull  and  clouded. 
The  inflammation  continues  two  or  three  weeks,  and  pus 
is  formed,  causing  yellowish  spots  in  the  eye.  The  pus 
may  be  absorbed  and  disappear,  or  it  may  remain  in  part, 
leaving  specks.  In  two  or  three  months  the  attack  is  re¬ 
peated,  with  the  formation  of  more  pus  than  before,  un¬ 
til  finally  the  whole  pupil  is  filled  with  it,  and  a  cataract 
is  formed,  which  can  only  be  cured,  if  curable  at  all,  by 
a  surgical  operation.  When  the  trouble  first  appears,  the 
proper  treatment  is  simply  palliative,  by  frequently  ap¬ 
plying  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  cold  water  with  two 
drama  of  tincture  of  opium  to  the  diseased  eye. 

Game  Fowls. — “  C.  R.,”  Hart  County,  Ky. 
Game  fowls  are  the  best  table  fowls,  and  their  eggs  are 
well-flavored,  and  considered  by  cooks  the  best  for  cake 
and  puddings.  They  are  good  layers.  But  they  are  as 
much  subject  to  attacks  by  hawks  as  any  other  fowls. 
The  game  rooster,  however,  will  give  battle  to  a  hawk 
that  attacks  a  hen,  if  he  is  near  enough,  and  will  gener¬ 
ally  drive  it  away. 

Sheep  Utaislaig-  asset  Wool  Grow* 
lug.— “H.  H.,”  Canton,  Miss.  Randall’s  Fine  Wool 
Sheep  Husbandry  is  probably  the  best  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  raising  sheep  and  wool  in  the  southern 
states.  The  Merino  is  the  most  profitable  sheep  for  the 
south,  and  southern  grown  wool,  if  the  sheep  are  well 
cared  for,  is  as  valuable  as  that  grown  elsewhere. 

How  far  Cass  Milk  he  Carried  ? — 
“  C.  J.  B.”  If  milk  is  “  aired  ”  and  cooled  as  soon  as  it 
is  drawn,  and  then  placed  in  proper  cans  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  filled  so  that  there  will  he  no  motion  of  the  milk, 
and  these  are  kept  cool,  it  maybe  carried  to  a  creamery 
.distant  a  two  hours’  journey  or  perhaps  more,  without 
injury.  At  any  rate  it  may  probably  be  carried  safely  as 
far  as  the  limit  of  cost  will  allow. 

Boring  Weills  witli  Angers. — “  P. 

A.  K.,”  FauquierCo.,  Va,  To  a  person  who  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  business  of  boring  wells  with  augers,  and 
who  can  not  afford  to  lose  his  money,  and  hesitates  to  go 
into  the  business,  we  would  simply  say,  Don’t ! 

Patent  Fence.— “J.  C.,”  Cerro  Gordo  Co., 
lows.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  patent  fence  which  may 
not  be  considered  worth  paying  $5  for  the  privilege  of 


using,  is  a  humbug.  When  patent  rights  are  offered  for 
sale  no  one  is  obliged  to  purchase  if  he  does  uot  think 
them  worth  the  money  asked  for  them.  But  if  a  person 
sees  a  new  kind  of  fence  in  use  by  his  neighbors  and 
without  enquiring  if  it  is  patented  or  not,  builds  one 
like  it  for  himself,  he  ought  not  to  complain  if  he  is  asked 
to  pay  a  legitimate  patent-right  fee  for  its  use.  If  the 
fence  is  worth  using,  it  is  worth  paying  for.  The  hum¬ 
bugs  are  those  so-called  novelties  and  improvements 
which  have  nothing  novel  or  improved  fibout  them,  and 
farmers  should  let  such  things  alone. 

Brittle  Hoofs. — “  C.  H.  D.,”  Susquehanna 
Co.,  Pa.  Brittle  hoofs  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  rasping  down  of  the  crust  by  farriers  or  black¬ 
smiths  ;  sometimes  by  the  use  of  tar  upon  the  hoofs,  and 
it  is  often  a  constitutional  defect  of  the  horse.  To  rem¬ 
edy  the  defect  in  the  former  cases,  refrain  from  the 
causes,  and  in  any  case  the  hoof  is  softened  and  made 
less  brittle  by  rubbing  it  daily  with  pure  glycerine  and 
avoiding  all  contact  with  water  or  grease. 

To  Use  Whole  Cotton-Seed.— “  J. 
C.  B.,”  Mansfield,  Texas.  The  husk  of  cotton-seed  is 
hard  and  woody,  and  not  easily  digestible.  When  fed  to 
horses  or  cattle,  these  husks  frequently  cause  irritation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Sheep  which  grind  their 
food  more  thoroughly  do  not  suffer  in  this  way.  When 
the  seed  cannot  be  hulled  or  ground,  it  should  be  soft¬ 
ened  by  boiling  or  soaking  in  hot  water,  by  which  it  is 
made  more  digestible.  The  cost  of  doing  this  would  be 
well  repaid  by  the  increased  value  of  the  seed.  See 
Prof.  Atwater’s  article  on  page  10. 

Steaming  Feed  for  Cows.— “  B.  F. 
M.,”  Philadelphia.  Steaming  feed  for  cows  is  useful  and 
economical  when  there  is  rough  feed  to  he  used  along 
with  meal  or  bran.  It  will  be  found  to  pay  when  ten 
head  are  kept,  but  hardly  for  less.  In  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  January,  1873,  is  an  article  on  cooking 
feed,  with  illustrations,  in  which  full  directions  aud  ex¬ 
planations  are  given.  It  can  be  had  for  15  cents. 

Strong  Manure. — “A  Subscriber,”  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  We  never  found  any  manure  too  strong 
for  use.  If  it  is  very  rich,  less  of  it  may  be  used.  A 
mixture  of  poultry  manure  with  stable  manure  will  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  the  latter,  and  it  will  go  further  in 
use.  It  would  require  a  considerable  portion  of  poultry 
droppings  to  double  the  value  of  mixed  stable  manure, 
certainly  more  than  is  often  produced  on  the  farm. 

How  Long'  Is  Milk:  Good  for  But¬ 
ter?— “A  Subscriber.”  The  milk  of  a  cow  newly 
calved,  not  only  contains  more  butter,  hut  the  butter 
exists  in  larger  globules,  and  is  more  easily  churned  than 
afterwards.  About  five  months  after  calving,  the  differ¬ 
ence  becomes  appreciable  in  the  churning,  and  after  the 
cow  becomes  again  in  calf,  there  is  often  trouble  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  butter.  The  cream  is  not  only  small  in  quantity, 
but  it  is  changed  in  character ;  the  globtfies  are  very 
small,  and  exist  as  an  emulsion  with  ttie  milk,  rather  than 
as  a  separate  part  of  it.  Another  reason  for  difficulty  of 
bringing  butter,  is  that  when  the  cow  has  been  milking 
for  some  time,  the  cream  being  less  in  quantity,  has  to  be 
kept  longer  before  a  churning  is  gathered.  .  Then  in  the 
souring  of  the  milk,  alcohol  is  formed  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  of  milk ;  the  alcohol  forms  an  emulsion 
with  the  cream,  and  as  this  is  beaten  in  the  churn,  it 
foams  up  and  froths  over,  but  makes  no  butter.  When 
this  happens,  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  for  it  is  use¬ 
less  ;  the  cream  might  as  well  go  into  cakeg  or  puddings, 
or  to  the  pigs. 

Sheep  inti  Warm  Climates. — “  S.  S. 
H.,”  Marshallton,  Iowa.  The  Merino  and  its  grades  of 
our  native  sheep  thrive  well  in  warm  climates.  There 
are  many  localities  in  the  United  States  where  sheep  can 
be  pastured  tlie  year  round,  or  with  a  very  little  help  in 
winter.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  parts  of  Colorado,  south¬ 
ern  Kansas,  Arkansas,  the  Gulf  states,  parts  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  are  excellent 
sheep  grounds,  especially  for  Merinos  and  their  grades. 

To  Destroy  “  Everlasting’.”  —  “  C. 

H.  P.,”  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  common  weeds  known 
as  everlasting,  as  well  as  most  of  the  weeds  which  trou¬ 
ble  the  farmer,  are  encouraged  by  keeping  land  in  pas¬ 
ture.  To  plow  up  a  piece  of  weedy  grass  land,  sow  buck¬ 
wheat  and  then  oats,  sowing  grass  and  clover  again  with 
the  oats,  aud  then  pasturing  the  land,  is  about  as  good  a 
plan  as  could  he  used  to  perpetuate  the  weeds.  If  the 
sod  had  been  planted  with  corn,  and  the  ground  kept 
clean,  and  the  next  year  or  two  years  plowed  again  and 
put  in  potatoes  or  beans,  being  all  the  time  kept  free 
from  weeds  by  hoeing  or  hand-pulling,  the  ground  would 
be  pretty  well  cleaned,  and  might  then  be  sown  to  clover. 
The  clover  should  not  be  pastared,  but  mowed  once  for 


hay,  and  nnce  for  seed.  The  sod  might  be  plowed  again 
for  corn,  and  if  the  weeds  were  not  destroyed,  another 
crop  of  beans  or  roots  should  be  taken.  Few  weeds  will 
survive  two  or  three  well  cultivated  crops,  and  fewer  still 
this  process  repeated. 

manufacturing  Bone  Fertilizers. 

— “  P.  C.  T.”  Lee  Co.,  Ya.  We  cannot  reccommend  farm¬ 
ers  to  manufacture  their  own  superphosphates  from  bones. 
Having  made  an  attempt  to  do  this,  although  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  dangerous  character  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
employed,  and  having  facilities  for  procuring  it  cheap¬ 
ly,  we  found  the  trouble,  the  loss  from  unavoidable 
accident  with  the  acid,  to  tools,  clothing,  and  bands,  and 
the  difficulty  of  completely  neutralizing  the  acid,  with¬ 
out  rendering  the  phosphate  insoluble,  were  such  as  to 
prevent  any  repetition  of  the  attempt.  Unless  the  bones 
are  ground  fine,  the  process  is  long  and  troublesome,  and 
to  grind  them  fine,  requires  costly  machinery.  The  acid 
used  is  a  most  dangerous  substance,  and  an  accident 
might  cost  the  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes,  or  severe  burns 
upon  the  body.  To  make  it  in  small  quantities  costs 
more  than  it  can  be  purchased  for,  and  an  inexperienced 
person  can  not  tell  when  the  process  is  perfectly  per¬ 
formed.  In  drying  the  pasty  product,  there  is  danger  of 
spoiling  the  value  of  it.  The  process  is  not  described  in 
any  book  except  a  costly  technical  work,  which  is  only 
useful  to  a  chemist. 

Value  of  one  Cow. — The  history  of  the 
Short-horn  cow,  Duchess  66th,  which  was  sold  in  1853 
at  Earl  Ducie’s  sale,  in  England,  to  Colonel  Morris,  of 
Fordham,  for  700  guineas,  or  $3,675,  is  remarkable  as 
showing  the  actual  value  of  one  good  breeding  animal. 
From  this  cow,  which  was  calved  in  November,  1850, 
there  may  be  traced  in  direct  descent  a  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  sold  for  about  $500,000.  Let  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  as  much  of  this  value  as  may  be,  is  depending 
on  the  fancy  of  rich  breeders,  and  is  not  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  beef  and  milk  produced,  yet  no  one  can  help 
admitting  that  an  immense  value,  estimated  in  these 
alone,  has  accrued  to  the  world  from  this  cow  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  this  value  may  be  estimated  the  profit  to  a 
breeder  from  any  superior  animal  he  may  produce.  A 
line  of  breeding  animals  is  brought  into  existence, 
which  spreads  out  fan-like,  and  diverges  year  by  year 
wider  and  wider,  until  wo  can  no  longer  reach  the  bounds 
of  the  beneficial  influence.  It  is  in  this  that  lies  the 
value  of  any  good  animal,  and  it  is  an  unfair  disparage¬ 
ment  to  confine  its  value  to  the  weight  of  meat  upon  its 
carcass,  or  its  produce  in  milk  and  butter.  The  breedeir 
who  produces  a  superior  animal  sets  in  motion  an  im¬ 
pulse  which  must  in  time  spread  aud  increase  enormously, 
and  far  beyond  computation. 


Mow  many  Bricks  for  a  Cistern.— 

“  T.  II.,”  Hamden,  Conn.  A  cistern  10  feet  in  diameter, 
and  10  feet  deep,  will  hold  nearly  6,000  gallons.  Such 
a  cistern  will  require  2,000  bricks  if  set  on  their  faces ;  if 
set  upon  their  edges,  about  1,100  will  make  the  wall. 
Tlie  floor  is  not  included,  as  that  may  be  cemented. 
Set  upon  their  faces,  6  bricks  will  make  a  square  foot 
of  wail.  Set  upon  edge  it  only  takes  3%  bricks. 

Learning  Farming  from  a  Hired 
Blast.— 1 “'W.  C.,”  N.  Y.  A  hired  man  would  be  a  poor 
teacner  for  an  employer  who  knew  notiiing  about  farm¬ 
ing.  For  a  you-m?  man  who  knows  nothing  of  farming, 
but  who  wishes  to  learn,  it  would  he  a  good  plan  to  live 
one  year  with  a  good  farmer  and  work  as  a  hired  man, 
paying  his  board  as  a  compensation  to  the  farmer  for  the 
trouble.of  teaching  the  business.  This  would  be  better 
in  every  wa>*  than  to  learn  from  a  hired  man.  To  find  a 
farmer  who  makes  a  living  out  of  the  labor  of  his  men 
without  his  own  personal  direction  and  help,  isadifficult 
if  not  impossible  thing  to  do. 

Glanders. — “  D.  D.  R  Mahaska,  Iowa. 
Glanders  first  appears  as  a  discharge  from  tlie  nostril, 
generally  one  only,  of  a  thin  transparent  liquid  of  an 
acrid  character  and  without  smell.  The  lining  membrane 
of  the  nostril  is  not  red,  but  of  a  dull  livid  or  purple 
color.  The  disease  is  distinguished  by  these  symptoms 
from  any  other  in  which  there  is  a  discharge  from  the 
nose.  This  stage  may  last  for  a  few  weeks,  or  for  a  year, 
but  it  commences  soon  after  inoculation  from  a  diseased 
animal.  Afterwards  ulcers  form  on  tlie  lining  membrane 
of  the  nose,  the  discharge  is  thick  and  yellow ;  the  glands 
under  the  jaw  swell,  become  hard,  and  appear  as  if  fixed 
to  the  bone,  the  horse’s  coat  stares  ;  he  weakens  rapidly, 
sores  appear  on  his  body,  and  lie  dies,  thoroughly  emaci¬ 
ated.  In  the  first  stage  the  horse  may  work  for  many 
months  without  distress.  It  is  believed  by  some  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  that  at  this  stage  the  disease  is  curable  by 
the  use  of  sulphite  (not  sulphate)  of  soda,  in  half  ounce 
or  ounce  doses  given  twice  every  day.  A  prominent 
European  surgeon  states  that  he  has  cured  seventy  cases 
of  glanders  by  this  treatment. 
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THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  CLOCK 

AN  ACCURATE  AND  RELIABLE 

THIRTY-HOUR  CLOCK  FOII  $2.00. 


It  is  a  detached  lever  escapement  time 
piece,  of  careful  construction.  QUAL¬ 
ITY  GUARANTEED.  Novel,  taste¬ 
ful,  and  attractive  in  style,  and  in  every 
respect  an  article  of  superior  excel¬ 
lence. 

It  will  Run  in  any  Position, 

The  following  commendatory  notice 
from  the  Ladle*'  Floral  Cabinet,  Henry 
T.  Williams,  editor,  is  a  sufficient  en¬ 
dorsement  :  “  We  have  specially  tested 
-it  in  t-liis  office  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  received  at  first  with  great  doubt, 
not  thinking  it  possible  that  so  cheap 
an  article  could  be  worth  mucii.  To  our  surprise  it  has 
proved  as  accurate  as  the  best  $300  watches,  runs  with  the 
very  best  regularity,  obeys  the  regulator  immediately,  and 
appears  perfectly'  sensitive  to  its  slightest  change.  It  will 
run  one  to  two  days  without  re  winding,  is  very  neat  and 
pretty,  and  thus  far  has  answered  every  purpose  claimed  for 
It,  and  been  fully  as  accurate  and  reliable  as  any  clock  of 
twenty  times  Us  worth.  We  think  it  well  worth  the  money.” 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  oil  receipt  of  price. 

S.  JJ.  JEROME  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


TO  THE  LABI ES  ! ! 

BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies’  Traveling  Bags  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  them, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  oil'  or  smut  when 
wet.  Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  he  without  it  after  one  trial.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations  and  counterfeits.  For  sale  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston, 


This  man  goes  prepared  for 
rain,  because  he  has  one  of 

LOVE  JOY’S 

Beautiful  Weather  Houses 

in  his  house,  which  shows  him 
when  it  will  storm,  and  you  call 
have  one  sent  to  your  house  pre¬ 
paid,  by  sending  $3.00  to 

ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
393  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


BUY  SILVER-PLATED  WARE 


Of  tlie  Manufacturers  at  AVliolesale  Prices. 

On  receipt  of  one  dollar  we  will  send  by  return  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  6  tea-spoons  and  3  tablespoons,  silver-plated,  or 
6  table-forks  and  1  butter  knife,  “  “  or 

6  dessert  knives,  “  “ 

Oval,  Olive,  or  Medallion  patterns. 

ELECTRO  PLATE  CO.,  Nortliford,  Ct. 


Patent  Centennial  Bell  Pipe. 


This  Pipe 
is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bronze, 
is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Bell, which 
proclaimed  Liberty 
throughout  the  land  in 
1I1G,  and  is  now  on  exhibition 
Independence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  will  send  one  of  these 
pipes  and  a  beautiful  Centennial  Med¬ 
al  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  35  cents.  Special  Prices  to  the  Trade. 
HENSZEY  &  CO.,  313  N.  Water  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Patent  Carpet  Rag  Hooper  and  Button-hole  Cutter 

Combined. 
Looping 
Rags  with 
ease  and 
rapidity. 
Simple  and 
Durable. 

Samples  by  mail,  25  cts. ;  3  for  GO  cts. ;  12  for  $1.25.  G4-page 
catalogue.  Descriptive  of  the  best  Novelties,  etc.,  free. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO.,  PStila.,  l»a. 


Is  absolutely  the  best  piano  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Write  for  our  Illustrated  Pamphlet  before  you  buy 
a  piano,  and  mention  where  you  saw  this  notice. 


Address  SIMPSON  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

No.  5  East  Ilth  Street,  New  York. 


SEWING-  MACHINE  NEEDLES.--"  Willcox  & 
Gibbs,”  75  cts..  “  Singers, ”  40  cts.,  all  other  leading  ma¬ 
chines,  50  cts.  per  dozen.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Address,  H.  A.  CORNELL,  Golden’s  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROBBINS  WASHER. 

Patented  by  Henry  R.  Robbins,  of  Baltimore,  fUid. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  &  CO.,  Naugatuck,  Ct. 

Every  housekeeper  is  willing  to  admit  that  a  really  good  washing  machine  would  prove  a  priceless  boon  to  all  the 
households  in  the  land:  since  it  would  save  not  only  time  and  labor,  but  wear  and  tear  of  material;  and  would  also  pre¬ 
vent  much  of  the  annoyance  and  discomfort  incident  to  “  washing  day.” 

The  proprietors  of  the  Robbins  Washer  claim  lhat  they  are  sending  out  a  machine  that  will  perfectly  cleanse  without 
injury  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely  new  principle— that  of  forcing  water  by  downward 
pressure  through  the  clotlies— thus  softening  and  removing  the  dirt  by  one  operation.  By  its  use  all  rubbing  or  friction  is 
avoided ;  this  alone  will  effect  a  saving  of  many  times  its  cost,  to  an  ordinary  family,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  can  he 
used  with  any  common  wash-boiler;  no  wash-board  needed;  requires  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  to  wash  a 
boiler  full  of  clothes— and  leaves  them,  after  rinsing,  clean  and,  sweet  and  free  from  streaks  or  stains.  It  is  cheap,  simple, 
easy  to  operate,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life-time.  The  Philosophy  of  the  whole  tiling  is  fully  explained  iu 
our  Treatise  on  the’Art  op  Cleansing  Fabrics,  which  we  send  free  to  any  address  upon  application  by  letter  or 
postal  card.  Every  housekeeper  should  send  for  one. 

Retail  price  of  the  machine— No.  1,  family  washer,  $3.50 ;  No.  2,  small  hotel  size,  $5.00;  No.  3,  steam  washer,  for  Hotels, 
Hospitals,  and  Laundries,  $25.00.— Sample  machines  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  washers  sent  to  those  desiring  agencies  @  $3.00  and 
$4.00  respectively.  ' 

We  want  immediately  active,  energetic  business  men  to  act  as  General  Agents  to  introduce  the  Robbins  Washer 
into  every  town  iu  the  United  States.  To  the  right  sort  of  men  liberal  terms  will  lse  given.— Canvassers  can  make  more 
money  at  selling  the  washer  than  at  any  other  business.  Send  for  circulars ,  giving  full  description,  terms  to  agents,  &c., 
&c.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash.  Remit  by  check,  registered  letter,  or  money  order  to  Geo.  D.  Bissell  & 
Co.,  Naugatuck,  Ct. 

Read  wliat  tile  people  say  about  tlie  Robbins  Washer. 

Eatontown,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23d,  1875. 

GEO.  D.  BISSELL  &  CO.:  Gents  The  machine  came  all  O.  K.,  and  the  lady  who  tried  one,  "pronounces  them 
perfect.”  Yours,  &c.,  FRANK  FLOWER. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  27th,  1875. 

Messrs.  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  &  CO. :  We  have  tried  the  Little  Washer,  and  it  is  pronounced  a  complete  success. 

M.  CANNON,  Box  77,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Merrimac  Mills,  Fairfield.  Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  29th,  1815. 
Messrs.  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  &  CO.:  Gentlemen:— The  Washer  Received.  Like  it  very  much.  We  will  order  two  or 
three  dozen  in  a  few  days.  Save  us  as  large  a  territory  as  possible.  Would  like  the  State  of  Iowa  if  it  would  not  he  asking 
too  much.  Yours  truly,  CALEB  BATES. 


Centreton,  New  Jersey,  Oct.  4th,  1875. 

Messrs.  G.  D.  BISSELL  &  CO  : — The  Washer  came  all  right,  Sept.  29th.  My  wife  lias  washed  with  it  twice,  and  she  is 
perfectly  delighted  with  it.  It  takes  out  the  dirt  complete.  Among  over  three  thousand  different  patents  on  Washers,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  this  excels  all,  in  the  perfection  oi  its  work,  in  the  quickness  of  doing  it,  in  cheapness,  and  in  the 
durability  of  its  construction.  I  am  an  ordained  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  although  not  at  work  in  the  active  ministry. 

Yours,  JULIUS  WILCOX/ Centreton,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


Office  of  Empire  Loom  Works,  R.  Reynolds’  Sons,  Stockport,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y„  Nov.  22d,  1815. 

Messrs.  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  &  CO.:  Gentlemen  :— The  Robbins’  Washer  you  sent  me,  has  proved  itself  the  greatest, 
labor-saving  auxiliary  in  the  washing  department  of  our  household,  we  have  ever  used  or  seen.  It  fully  realizes  all  you  guar¬ 
antee  in  your  circular  ;  and  I  shall  recommend  it  wherever  I  can.  Yours  truly,  R.  BURNS  REYNOLDS. 

Eatontown,  Nov.  27tli,  1875.  . 

Messrs.  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  &  CO. :  Gents: — I  am  confident  that  if  you  would  send  your  circulars,  etc.,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  to  the  address  of  A.  P.  Flower,  Esq.,  Spring  Valley,  Minnesota,  you  would  secure  a  great  market  for  your  unrivaled 
machines.  As  Mr.  F.  (my  cousin)  is  in  the  hardware  business,  (firm  of  Alley  &  Flower),  he  could  sell  a  great  many.  I  feel 
interested  in  spreading  your  little  Washer  in  every  section  of  the  country.  My  wife  would  not-  part  with  the  one  we  hnvo 
for  $500,  if  she  could  not  procure  another.  It  is  certainly  the  only  washer  in  existence  that  is  of  any  account. 

I  am,  Yours  very  truly,  F.  FLOWER. 


The  above  are  extracts  from  a  few  among  hundreds  of  letters  we  have  on  file  at  our  office.  The  originals  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  shown  to  all  who  may  desire  it.  Don’t  faff  to  send  for  descriptive  circular,  terms  to  agents,  &c.,  &c.,  to  GEO.  D. 
BISSELL  &  CO.,  Naugatuck,  Ct. 


Importer  to  Consumer  Direct. 

FIVE  PROFITS  SATED. 

Choice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  Sc.  postage.  Send  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 
THOMAS  CHUTE  &  CO.,  131  Water  St.,  New  l'ork. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  4049. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  lie  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


STEEL  PENS! 
Bold  1 jj  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 


WHAT  FLOWERS 

will  thrive  in  the  shade?  Which  on  a  light  sandy  soil? 
What  varieties  from  the  garden  will  furnish  winter  bloom 
in  the  house?  and  much  else  of  interest  to  lovers  of  flowers 
in  Root’s  Garden  Manual.  See  adv.  page  30. 


TOOLS. 


of  all  kinds  for  Farmers.  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  classes  of  Mechanics.  Illustrated 
Ca  talogues  free  to  any  address.  GOODKOW  «fc 
WI4SHTMAN,  23  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  $3.50  by  mail  to  S.  B. 
Fuller,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  the  best  Jig- 
Saw  in  the  world,  warranted 
to  do  as  good  work  and  as 
much  of  it  as  any  of  the  high 
cost  machines  in  the  market. 
Specimens  of  marquetry, 
which  cannot  he  done  with 
other  machines,  sent  for  15  cts. 
Send  for  Circular. 

S.  B.  FULLER. 

Lynn,  Mass. 


SHOT-GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS  fs  REVOLVERS, 


Of  any  and  every  kind.  Send  stamp  for  _ 

Catalogue.  Address  Creat  Western  Cun  ~~ 

and  Itevolver  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PUMP  AUG-ERS  AND  REAMERS 

a  specialty.  Senjl  to  CHAS.  E.  LITTLE,  59  Fulton  St.,  N. 
Y.,  for  Price  List. 


ACL,  ABOUT  KANSAS.  —  The  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Ks.,  gives  all  about  soil,  climate,  products,  lands, 
and  laws  for  emigrants.  Sample  copy,  10  cts.,  6  months,  $1. 


The  Qaxfcon  Printing'  Press, 
will  keep  the  boys  out  of  mischief . 

Size  4x6  inside  chase. 
Self-inking.  Price  $14. 
The  Best  Made. 

This  new  Press  is 
thoroughly  built, 
*  simple  and  strong. 
It  has  four  screws 
in  the  back  to  regulate  the  im¬ 
pression.  Two  rollers  pass  en¬ 
tirely  ovef  theform twice  at  each 
^impression,  and  a  revolving  ink 
disc  insures  good  distribution. 
The  operation  is  rapid,  and  for  printing  Cards,  Tags  &c, 
it  cannot  be  equalled.  LARGER  SIZES  $37  and  $60. 
TYPE  and  MATERIALS  FURNISHED  TO  ORDER. 

IT.  P.  HUBBARD,  Manufacturers’  Agent,  o 
Room  28,  69  Church  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN^ 
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The  BEST  PRAIRIE  LANDS  in  IOWA  and  NEBRASKA ! 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  Co. 

LOW  PRICES : 

10  YEARS  CREDIT!  SIX  PER  CENT  INTEREST! 
NO  PAYMENT  ON  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 

Read  anti  Remember  our  Offers,  open  till  July  1st,  1876. 

Discount  in  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash.  Discount  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  improvements.  Discount  of  20  per 
cent  to  buyers  on  short  credit.  Premium  of  20  per  cent  on  cultivation  of  land.  Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to 
buyers  of  Iowa  Land.  Half  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route  ”  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Land.  Half  first-class  fare  by  “Burlington  Route”  to  families  of  buyers.  Low  freight  on  household  goods  and 
farming  implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  ttie  “  Burlington  Route.” 

ONE  MILLION  ACMES  IN  IOWA  AND  SOUTHERN  NEBRASKA! 


THE  NEW  YORK 

Evening  Post. 

REDUCED  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Daily .  $9.00  a  year. 

Semi- Weekly .  3,00  “ 

Weekly .  1.50  “ 

These  terms  include  the  postage. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

and  get  the  opening  chapters  of  the  serial  by  Theo.  Gift, 
entitled  "Pretty  Miss  Bellew.” 


A  PREMIUM 


A  line  country  in  which  to  combine  Farming  and  Stock  liaising.  The  SOI  L  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated; 
CLIMATE  warm;  SEASONS  long;  TAXES  low;  EDUCATION  FREE. 

LAIRS iD  EXPLORING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of  same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 
Eg>-  For  circulars  that  pill  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to  or  address 

JLAJOS  COItrafESSIONER,  B.  &  M.  It.  St.  It. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  he  forwarded  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  un- 


«  CHAMPION”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Pi-ice  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each;  Coppered  Rings.  50c.  per  100; 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  ©Oc.  per  3WO  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  eacb. 
CHAMBERS  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASIA  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


sold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price. 


WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Fax-ill,  Nox-tlipoi't,  Long  Island,  S .  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle  ;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  has 
won  tlie  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


N.  G-UILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  oilier  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  ou  hand. 


Pei'clierou — Norman  Morses. — M.  W. 

DUNHAM,  Wayne.  Du  Page  Co.,  III.,  Importer  and 
Breeder,  lias  imported  52  in  12  months.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


JCIiestom  Moms,  Fembank,” 

•  near  West  Chester,  Pa„  breeder  of  Devons ,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 


S3  sunt  ISeyuolds,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 
•  Fanil,”  Frankfort,  Ivy.  Thoroughbred— Trotting  and 
Perchcron  Iiorses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 


Full  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale.— I  have  some 
Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  nurest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


Small  Portable  Boiler,  with  Kipp’s  new  Engine  combined, 
and  complete  for  all  purposes— full  2-horse  power,  $275.00. 

The  best  and  most  durable  Boiler  and  Engine  of  this  size 
ever  sold.  Price  is  low.  Send  for  special  Circulars. 


FOE  EACH  SUBSCRIBER. 


We  offer  to  subscribers,  in  connection  with  Tue  Evening 
Post,  the  following  useful  articles: 

A  DETACHED  LEVER  CLOCK,  which  sells  for 
$'U)0  at  retail,  with  the  Weekly  Evening  Post  for  $2.75, 
or  with  the  Semi-Weekly  for  .$4.25. 

“A  good  time-niece,  of  simple,  yet  careful  construction.” 
THE  ST.  GEfliMAIN  or  STUDENT  LAMP.  (C. 
A.  Kleeman’s  p^teiit.)  Lame  size  (retail  $7.0u)  with 
Weekly,  $5.75  ;  with  Semi-Weekly,  $7.25. 

“  The  light  is  steady  and  bright,  and  therefore  the  eyes  are 
not  disagreeably  affected,  as  is  the  case  in  reading  by  gas¬ 
light  or  the  light  of  other  lamps.” 

THE  UTILITY  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE  (retail, 
$8.00),  with  Weekly,  $5.5U;  with  Semi-Weekly,  $S.OO. 
“This  table  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  liight  to  suit  any 
person  or  purpose,  and  can  be  folded  in  a  moment  for  pack¬ 
ing  away.” 


WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

1840  pages  quarto;  8,000  illustrations,  (retail,  $12.00); 
with  Semi-Weekly,  $10.00. 


WEBSTER’S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DIC¬ 
TIONARY.  1,040  pages  octavo;  000  illustrations, 
(retail,  $5.0  0  ;  with  Semi- Weekly,  $0.00. 

WORCESTER’S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONA¬ 
RY.  Illustrated,  (retail,  $L0.00);  with  Semi- Weekly, 
$10.00. 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DIC¬ 
TIONARY.  New  illustrated  edition,  (retail.  $1.80)  : 
with  Semi- Weekly,  $1.00. 


JESOP’S  FABLES.  A  new  and  carefully  revised  edi¬ 
tion.  By  J.  B.  liundell;  profusely  illustrated,  with 
original  designs,  by  Ernest  Griset.  422  pages,  quarto, 
(retail,  $3.50);  with  Weekly,  $3.25;  with  Semi-Weekly, 

AESOP’S  FABLES,  Gilt  edges,  beveled  covers  (retail, 
$3.00)  ;  with  Weekly,  $3.75  ;  with  Semi-Weekly,  $5.25. 


TO  CLUB  AGENTS. 

hi  order  to  still  more  largely  increase  the  circulation  or 
THE  EVENING  HOST,  we  offer  to  give  to  those  who  wilt 
procure  Subscribers  to  the  WEEKLY  and  SEMI  WEEK¬ 
LY  EVENING  POST,  any  of  the  Premiums  above. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  CONTAINING  FURTHER 
PARTICULARS,  AND  GIVING  THE  NUMBER  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  OBTAINED, 
SENT  FREE  TO  THOSE  WHO  APPLY  FOR  THEM. 


Agents  who  prefer  a  Commission  in  Cash  will  be  liberally 
dealt  with.  Please  send  for  our  circular  to  Club  Agents. 


We  continue  to  send  The  Evening  Post,  free  of  postage 
without  premiums,  at  the  former  low  club  terms,  as  follow  s ! 


Semi-Weekly,  five  copies,  one  year .  $12.50 

“  ten  copies,  one  year .  22.00 

Weekly,  five  copies,  one  year . 5  700 

“  ten  copies,  one  year .  12  50 

“  twenty  copies,  one  year .  22.00 

These  terms  include  the  postage. 


The  above  rales  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  first-class 
newspaper  published. 

SPECIMEN  NU3IBERS  SENT  FREE. 


Black  HSsiss  for  stocking  ponds — Pelflia 
Ducks,  Bi’onze  Tui'keys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  02  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.C.R..  and  Cots- 
wolds,  atlow  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


FARMERS  AMD  DAIRYMEN!! 

ATTENTION ! ! ! 


Address  WWJ.  C.  BRYANT  &.  CO,, 

Publishers  of  the  Evening  Post, 

Broadway,  Corner  Fulton  Street,  Nexv  York. 


JERSEYS.— During  the  past  10  years  I  have  sold  Jersey 
Cattle  to  many  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  uniform  satisfaction  to  purchasers.  I  offer  stock 
at  reasonable  prices.  G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  one 
hour  from  New  York. 


CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  and  Berkshire 
Swine.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Circular  free.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue,  10c.  W.  ATLEE  BUliPEE,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOME 

For  sale  in  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware.  210  acres.  1  mile 
from  two  stations.  Elegant  Buildings  and  Lawn.  Land  well 
improved;  50  a.  Peaches;  3y~  a.  Apples;  8  a.  Pears:  all  of 
the  best  varieties  and  in  full  bearing.  Terms  liberal.  A  very 
healthy  location.  Apply  to  G.  W.  INGRAM,  R.  E.  Agent, 
Middletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  iu  30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


INSernl  A  Cata-  Md.  -|»/f  Price  CA 

far  /A  logueand  fi-i  and  W|  listotj^ 
free  -I  A-  Maps  of  ^-Dei. farms  k-J 


J.F. 

X  MANCHA, 
'  Easton  ,Md 


6>  X?  A  TI  YfS  (adjoining)  —  near  Atchison,  Kas. 
—  JU  jcXJCtt/ivAio  80  a.  each.  Highly  cultivated.  &c. — 
rare  bargains— $2,000  each— must  be  sold— for  particulars 
write  to  A.  W.  WAGENHALS,  (as  above). 


THE  SKINNER  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

IMPROVED. 

2  to  8  H.  P.  Insured  by  the  Hartford 
Boiler  Insurance  Co. 

CONSTANT  AND  GROW¬ 
ING  DEMAND. 

Beware  ©f  Imitations, 

Address  SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


“Every  Farmer  and 
Stock  Feeder  should  have 
one.’* 

LITTLE  GMT 

Corn  and  Cob  Crusher. 

Manufactured  for 

W.  II.  Banks  &  Go., 

34  &  36  S.  Canal  Street, 

CHICAGO. 

Com$heller3,  Feed  Cutter3,  Farm,  School  and  Church 
Bells,  Agricultural  Boilers,  AVood  Sawing  Machines, 
Tread  and  Sweep  Powers,  etc. 


Poultry  World 


DO  not  subscribe  for  any  periodical  on  Poultry  until 
you  have  seen  this.  It  is  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry,  in  existence.  The 
Poultry  World  enters  its  5th  volume,  January.  1876  It  is 
splendidly  illustrated.  It  is  brimful  of  practical  suggestions. 
Subscription,  $1.35  per  year,  which  includes  postage. 
Address,  POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 


1000  Agents  wanted  at  once  for  a  New  Religious 
Work  popular  with  all  denominations,  and  sure  to  sell 
in  every  family.  Positively  the  very  best  chance  of  the 
year  for  first  class  agents.  For  circulars,  address 
H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


TBVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS.— Containing  a 
JL J  Play,  a  Charade,  a  Pantomime,  Jariey’s  Wax  Works, 
Tableaux,  Parlor  Games  and  Amusements,  Optical  Delu¬ 
sions,  &c.,  &c.  Tiie  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt 
of  two  three-cent  stamps,  by 

HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

No.  1  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Oli  CARPENTRY  MADE  EASY  ($5) 

H.  CIIALLEN,  Philadelphia. 

^TD  A  orderingvour  newspapers  and  Magazines  for  1876, 

-H  J  nfc  send  stamp  for  our  new  combination  list.  Address 
Penn.  Book  and  Periodical  Agency,  Shoemakertown,  Pa." 
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Is  a  wonderful  Newspaper.  Its  circula- 
lation  was  in 


December,  1871. ....  .0 

December,  1872 . 25,000 

December,  1878 . 50,000 

December,  1874 . 75,000 

November,  1875 . 95,000 

December  2d,  1875 . !©©.©©© 

It  is  probable  the  January  figures  will  be  far 
above  100,000.  How  has  this  been  accomplished  ? 
There  is  no  secret  about  it.  By  publishing  the  best 


A  Complete  Family  Newspaper. 

Just  Commenced 
A  NEW  SERIAL* 

The  Methodist 

FOR 

18 76. 

MepenJent,  Frairnl,  ami  Propssive. 


paper  in  the  country.  Every  family  should  have  it. 

The  Weekly  Witness  contains  (condensed) 
much  of  what  appears  in  the  Daily  Witness,)  read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column.) 


T©  Farmers,  Merchasats,  aaac! 
Produce  ©eaters. 

Your  attention  especially  is  invited  to  the  reports  of  mar¬ 
kets,  and  movements  of  produce.  The  butter  and  cheese 
articles  of  the  Witness  are  now  regarded  as  a  very  good 
criterion  for  shippers  and  purchasers,  and  as  giving  a  fair 
idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  market,  with  a  record  of  actual 
transactions. 

In  these  times  of  considerable  fluctuations  in  prices,  the 
value  of  a  reliable  report  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 


Price,  $1.50  a  Year;  or,  40  Cents  for 
3  Months. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

Circulation  £00,000. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

Gained  in  four  years. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

-  Whence  this  great  popularity  ? 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

Because  it  suits  all  good  people. 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

Every  one  should  try  it. 

©nly  Ten  Ceiats 

For  a  full  month  on  trial. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

including  the  postage. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

Let  everybody  send  for  it. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

On  trial  for  a  full  month  for  10  cents. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS. 

It  is  a  large  eight  page,  fifty-six  column  paper,  with  less 
than  seven  columns  of  Advertisements.  It  is  full  of  choice 
readingmatter,  including  a  Serial  Story,  and  has  probably 
more  News  than  any  other  weekly ;  together  witli  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  detailed  Market  and  Financial  Reports. 
It  takes  the  Christian  and  just  side  ou  political  and  other 
questions.  It  is  emphatically  the  paper  for  the  times,  advo¬ 
cating  as  it  does,  Total  Abstinence,  Prohibition,  Equal  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  Sabbath  Observance,  Missions,  and  every  good 
cause. 

Subscription  rates,  postage  paid,  $1.50  a  year ;  75  cents  six 
months  ;  40  cents  three  months. 

SanipJe  copy  scut  free  ©i*  applica¬ 
tion  Bay  Postal  Card. 

JOHN  DOUG-ALL, 

2  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


DAVID  H.  WHEELER,  D.D.,  Editor. 

II.  W.  DOUGLAS,  Pub.  Agent. 

Terms,  $2.50  in  Advance. 
Postage,  20c.  additional. 

THE  METHODIST  is  a  religious  newspaper  in 
the  true  broad  sense  of  the  term  ;  though  denomi¬ 
national  in  name,  is  unsectarian  in  spirit,  inculcat¬ 
ing  true  Christian  charity  between  Evangelical 
Christians  of  every  name. 

The  Publishers  invite  attention  to  a  few  of  its 
leading  features : — its  editorial  pages  are  marked 
by[able  writing ;  its  correspondence  is  spicy  and  in¬ 
teresting  ;  its  Contributed  Articles  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  ;  its  exposition  of  tlie  “  INTERNATIONAL 
BtBLE  LESSON  ”  lias  been  pronounced  tlie  best 
published  ;  its  SERMON  DEPARTMENT  is  especi¬ 
ally  attractive,  furnishing  A  WEEKLY  SERMON 
from  representative  preachers  of  the  Methodist  and 
other  denominations,  reported  expressly  for  its 
columns.  The  CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENT  is 
particularly  rich  and  interesting,  containing  Fresh 
Stories,  a  Chat  with  the  Little  Folks,  Choice  Selec¬ 
tions,  Puzzles,  Enigmas,  etc.  It  furnishes  news 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  great  Methodist 
family  and  other  denominations,  together  with  in¬ 
teresting  Miscellany,  embracing  Poems,  Sketches, 
Incidents  of  Travel,  etc.  In  short,  the  aim  of  its 
publishers  is  to  make  it  in  every  respect  a  complete 

Religions  and  Literary  Newspaper. 

It  will  be  edited,  as  now,  by 

DAVID  H.  WHEELER,  D.D., 

late  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  North¬ 
western  University,  at  Evanston,  Ills.,  who  is  an 
able  and  ready  writer,  and  who  brings  to  his  work 
ability,  culture,  and  experience,  and  of  whom 
Zion's  Herald  says  that  he  “exhibits  more  than 
ordinary  facility  for  editorial  work,  and  marked 
felicity  "  in  short  and  sharp  comments  upon  the 
patent  thoughts  of  the  hour.” 

The  Methodist  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
religious  weeklies,  it  contains  20  pages  every  week, 
with  leaves  all  shaved  and  backs  gummed.  Its 
price  has  been  reduced  to  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty 
Cents  a  year,  with  an  additional  20  cents  for  yearly 
postage,  which  remit  with  above,  making  in  all  §2.70. 

Every  subscriber,  both  old  and  new,  will  receive 
Free  a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  following,  viz  :  1st. 
A  Beautiful  MAP  OF  PALESTINE,  published  by 
Lloyd,  size  8ft.  2in.  by  2ft.  5in.,  mounted  on  rollers, 
ready  for  hanging ;  this  Map  should  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  every  Minister,  Bible  Student,  and  Sun¬ 
day-School  Teacher.  2d.  Out  fine  steel  engraving, 
by  Buttre,  of  WESLEY  AND  THE  BISHOPS  OF 
THE  M.  E.  CHURCH,  from  Coke  and  Asbury 
down  to  those  elected  at  the  last  General  Confer¬ 
ence,  inclusive.  3d.  A  fine  steel  engraving  of  the 
late  Rev.  Alfred  Cookman,  or  of  Rev.  T.  M. 
Eddy,  D.D.,  both  by  Ritchie.  4tli.  Our  beautiful 
Centennial  Chromo,  THE  OLD  ARM  CHAIR, 
or  times  of  1776. 

Those  who  prefer  a  specimen  copy  before  sub¬ 
scribing,  will  receive  one  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent 
postage  stamp,  to  prepay  postage  on  same. 

Good  canvassing  Agents  wanted  everywhere,  to 
whom  liberal  commissions  will  be  paid. 

In  remitting  funds  for  subscriptions,  send  a  P.  O. 
Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  or  Check. 
Address, 

H.  W.  DOUGLAS, 

Publishing  Agent  of  The  Methodist, 

11-1  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

Daly  Witness, 

ONLY 

Five  Bollars  a  Year, 
POSTAGE  PAID. 

This  paper,  the  only  Religious  Daily  Newspaper  in  the 
Union,  is  growing  rapidly  in  public  favor.  Its  circulation 
is  now  over 

It  is  tlie  size  ot  tlie  Sun,  and  is  published  every  morning  (ex¬ 
cept  Sabbath),  and  dispatched  by  the  early  fast  mail.  It  is 
becoming  renowned  for  its  excellent  reports  oi  tlie 

1-IVE  -  STOCK  MARKET,  PROVISION 
MARKET,  BREAD -STUFF  MARKET, 
GRAIN  MARKET,  BUTTER  MARKET, 
CHEESE  MARKET,  GENERAL. 
PRODUCE  MARKET,  CATTLE 
MARKET,  GOLD  AND  STOCK 
EXCHANGE,  COTTON 
EXCHANGE 

These  independent  reviews  of  the  great  marts  of  produce 
lio  Merchant,  Farmer  or  Banker  should  be  without ;  forthey 
are  written  ill  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  do  not  "  Bull  ’’ 
or  “Bear”  the  markets  at  the  bidding  o(  interested  specu¬ 
lators.  The  Daily  Witness  also  contains  extracts  from 
tlie  Leading  Morning  Journals,  a  serial  story,  and  much 
other  interesting  matter  for  the  family  circle,  besides  all  the 
News  of  tlie  Day,  making  the  Witness  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  papers  published. 

Tlie  reports  of  tlip  meetings  of  MOODY  and  SANKEY 
during  the  great  Revival  in  Brooklyn  have  been  declared 
tlie  best  published,  and  are  still  continued  by  our  special 
reporters  in  Philadelphia. 

Subscription,  postage  paid,  $5  a  year;  $2.50  six  months; 
$1.25  three  months.  Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

HEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

25  Cents  for  a  moiitli  on  trial. 

Every  Banker  should  have  it. 

HEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

Every  Storekeeper  should  have  it. 

HEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

Every  Merchant  should  have  it.  Best  Market  Reports. 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

Every  Sunday  Schoo.1  Teacher  should  have  it. 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

for  a  full  month  oil  trial. 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

Most  correct  Gold  and  Stock  Quotations. 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

Best  Reports  of  Moody  and  Sankey’s  Meetings  Published. 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

First  Class  Serial  Stories. 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

Able  Leading  Articles. 


lew  York  Daily  Witness* 

OFFICE,  No.  2  SPRUCE  ST., 

(Tract  House  Building,) 

NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  DOUG-ALL,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Five  Dollars  a  Year, 

Or,  One  Dollar  and  25  Cents  a  Quarter,  Postpaid. 

Issued  every  morning,  (Sabbath  excepted).  Contains  all 
tlie  Latest  News,  original  articles,  communications,  editor¬ 
ials.  daily  report  of  Fulton  Street  Prayer  Meeting,  notices  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  letters  from  the  children,  co¬ 
pious  extracts  from  the  editorials  of  the  New  York  morning 
papers  on  the  most  important  topics  cf  the  day,  Sunday 
Scliooi  lessons,  occasional  sermons  by  celebrated  divines, 
serial  stories,  etc.,  etc.  Our  daily  reports  of  the  Produce 
M  ir.KET— grain,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  fruit,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.— and  of  Cattle  Markets  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
mihiished  in  New  York,  for  correct  quotations  and  a  concise 
statement  of  tlie  aspects  of  trade  and  commerce  Our  Fi¬ 
nancial  Reports  are  also  full  and  reliable,  and  wholly  un¬ 
influenced  by  "  bulls  ”  or  “bears.”  Country  merchants  and 
extensive  farmers  are  finding  the  advantage  of  having  a  re¬ 
liable  daily  report  of  how  things  are  going  at  the  great  cen¬ 
tre  of  business,  and  a  New  York  daily  is  becoming  more  and 
more  not  only  a  luxury,  hut  a  necessity. 


The  paper  stops  when  the  subscription  lias  expired,  unless 
previously  renewed,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  being  charged 
for  it  longer  than  you  want  it.  Yon  can  try  the  IiAILY 
WITNESS  for  a  full  month  for  25  cents. 


Tub  Weekly  Witness  lias  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
weekly  newspaper  in  America— more  than  the  Weekly  Times, 
Tribune,  Herald  and  World  combined.  Price,  $1.50  a  year- 
40  cents  for  3  months.  Try  it. 

JOHN  DOUGALL, 

2  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
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A  Farmer’s  Vacation. 

By  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  “Ogden  Farm,”  author 
of  “  Whip  and  Spur.”  Beautifully  and  copiously  illustrated. 
1  vol.,  8vo.,  $5. 

“A  volume  of  delightful  description  of  a  journey  through 
one  of  the  most  delightful  portions  of  Europe,  written  with 
a  freshness  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  thoroughly  en¬ 
joy  Col  Waring,  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1873,  made 
a  trip  through  some  of  the  N ether-land  provinces,  a  portion 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany  and  the  Channel  .Islands,  sight¬ 
seeing  being  made  subservient  to  agricultural  research. 
Tlie  one,  however,  is  so  craftily  qualified  by  the  other,  that 
the  ordinary  reader  glides  from  the  description  of  chapels 
and  ruins  and  rustic  maidens  into  that  of  Jersey  heifers  and 
Guernsey  breeders  without  any  consciousness  of  change  or 
lack  of  interest.  The  volume  is  printed  on  heavy  paper, 
and  contains  nearly  250  illustrations,  some  of  them  as  fine 
specimens  of  wood  engraving  as  may  he  seen  in  any  holiday 
book  of  tlie  season.— Boston  Transcript. 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent, post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSCOOD  &.  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW  BOOKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

LITTLE,  BROWM  &  CO., 

254  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

New  Edition. 

Illustrated  by  64  Plates,  containing  545  hearts 
of  each  species  in  Chromo-lithography, 
and  593  woodcuts. 

The  only  complete  Biography  of  our  Native  Birds. 

3  vols.  (Land  Birds.)  Imperial  8vo.  $45.00. 

“The  ‘London  Nature,’  one  of  the  highest  scientific 
authorities,  says :  “  Those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  American  Ornithology  had  better  consult  Prof.  Baird’s 
volumes.” 

EMERSON’S  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS.  New  Edition,  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  A  Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing 
naturally  ill  the  Forests  ot  Massachusetts.  By  George  B. 
Emerson.  Containing  118  Illustrations,  as  follows:  47 
Heliotypes,  36  Chromos, and  06  Lithographs.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Price  witli  colored  plates,  $20.00  ;  with  uncolored  plates, 
$12.00. 

Though  tills  work  nominally  treats  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Massachusetts,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  tlie  Flora  of 
many  other  states  ;  indeed,  all  New  England,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  Middle  States.  In  it  are  described  every  impor¬ 
tant  tree  and  shrub  that  grows  naturally  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  other  states  of  tlie  same  latitude,  tlie  descriptions  be¬ 
ing  tlie  result  of  careful  personal  observations. 

PALFREY’S  HISTOR  Y  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  IV.  From  the  Revolution  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  By  John  Gorham  Palfrey.  8vo.  $4.00. 

BARTLETT’S  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

Seventh  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  16mo.  Cloth,  $3.00. 


New  and  Important  Law  Books, 


The  Dumb  Speak  !  A  copy  of  Whipple's  Home  School 
Journal,  with  full  information,  sent  to  any  address 
free.  J.  &  Z.  C.  WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 


3tEW  BOOK  FDR  THE  1,000.00®. 

0URWESTERM  BOEDER 
me  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

A  Graphic  History  of  the  Heroic  Epoch  of  American  Border 
Life.  Its  thrilling-  conflicts  and  Red  and  W  liite  foes.  Exciting 
Adventures,  Captivities,  Forays,  Scouts.  Pioneer  women  and 
hoys.  Indian  war-paths,  Camp  life,  and  Sports— A  book  for 
Old  and  Young.  Not  a  dull  page.  No  competition.  Enormous 
sales.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Circulars  free.  Address, 
J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  26 S.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

DO  GOOD!  DO  GOOD!  BO  GOOD! 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  new  Authentic  Book  on 

MOODY  &  SAHKEY 

And  their  Work  on  both  Sides  of  the  Sea. 

By  an  eminent  ciiicago  divine,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Moody  for  years,  and  an  eye-witness  of  and  participant 
mills  great  revival  meetings  in  England.  Endorsed  and 
approved  by  eminent  Christians.  Says  Brest.  Fowler  of 
the  North  Western  University  “  May  God  errant  this 
book  a  million  readers,  and  many  converts  to  Christ  ”  Be¬ 
ware  of  unauthorized  compilations.  Sell  none  hut  the 
Genuine  Edition.  Send  lor  circulars  io 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  Hartford  Ct 
or  118  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL'. 

AGENTS  f0ar”t‘he  GRAND  NEW  BOOK. 

PRESENT  CONFLICT 

of  SCIENCE  with  RELIGION;  or, 

MODERN  SKEPTICISM  MET  on  its  OWN  GROUND. 

The  grandest  theme  and  most  vital  question  of  the  day.  By 
the  author  of  “Science  and  the  Bible.”  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  wants  to  read  it.  It  gives  the  Christian  a 
reason  tor  his  Faith,  proves  the  wonderful  discoveries 
ot  Science  in  harmony  with  God’s  Word,  disproves  the 
lyndall  assertions,  and  destroys  the  Darwin 
Theory.  It  sells  beyond  all  expectation.  First  agent  sold 
6S,  second  17,  third  25,  first  week.  First  agent  31  second 
week.  Everybody  buys  it.  Avoid  the  sensational  trash  ad¬ 
vertised  by  other  publishers,  and  secure  territory  for  this 
hook,  that  sells  because  the  people  need  and  want  it.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  to  agents. 

P •  W •  ZIEGUEH  CO»,  518  Arch  St., Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CEWTS  should  write  for  Agency  for  new  book  by 


Jinn  Eliza 
Young. 


BRICHAM’S 

WIFE 
Ho.  19. 

Th  greatest  success  of  the  year.  _  Full  account  of 


llinjj  book  in  the  market.  1U.UUU  Agent3 
have  written  U9,  but  there  is  still  territory  for 10-000 more.  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars  free  to  all.  Address  nearest  Office  of  DUSTIN. 
GILftBAN  Si  COo 5  Hartford,  Conn.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinnati, O. 


Immense  Success ! !  40,000  of  the  Genuine 


already  sold,  demand  increasing.  Full  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  and  spirited  illustrations,  the  millious  are 
eager  to  get  it,  and  more  good  agents  are  needed  at  once. 
PROFITS  are  SPLENDID.  For  particulars  address 
HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pubs.,  723  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ACtEMTS  |  LIVINGSTONE’S 

WAITE®  I  LIFE-WORK. 

The  only  Complete  Edition  tn  Market.  Pon'l  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  showy  advertisements,  and  loud  talk.  Sell  the 
ORIGINAL  and  AUTHENTIC  WORK.  144  FULL-PAGE  EN¬ 
GRAVINGS.  839  pages.  Nothing  like  it  to  sell— An  honest 
good  book.  Send  for  circulars  to  COLUMBIAN  BOOK 
CO.,  HARTFORD,  CT.,  or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


COME  OH  BOOK  AGENTS! 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  money. 

MARK  TWABN’S  NEW  BOOK 

is  on  the  track  and  is  bound  to  win.  It  will  sell  and  you 
know  it.  Don’t  wait  to  experiment  on  other  hooks  and  lose 
this.  Get  your  names  in  for  territory  and  circulars  at  once. 
Outfits  Free.  Address  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Hartford,  Ct.,  or  118  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,' III. 


HARP  OF  PRAISE 


BEST 

BEST 

BEST 

BEST 

BEST 


IS  THE 

CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK. 
FOR  CONVENTIONS. 

FOR  SINGING  SCHOOLS. 
FOR  CHOIRS. 

FOR  HOME  CIRCLES. 


Uv  Jy„  vviiite,  ” ’  *'•  Danlts,  11.  S. 
Perluns,  E.  II.  Dailey*  T.  P.  Ryder,  and  scores  of 
Pnlfio.-  1  V,e’  i,el'  <ioz-’  $12.00.  Specimen 

Copies,  post  tree,  SI. 25,  Sample  Page.-  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamp  by  the  Publishers,  * 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THIS  CHOIR  &  CONGREGATION. 

A  Collection  of  Clmrcli  Music 

ON  A 

INSEW  P  LAM, 

By  GEO.  F.  ROOT, 

“Tlie  most  noteworthy  work 
of  tlie  age.” 

THE  MUSIC  IS  NEW. 

THE  MUSIC  IS  OLD. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC 
forms  a  new  basis  for  union  and  mutual  co-operation  ill 
church  worship,  in  having  something  lor  all— choir 
and  congregation— to  do.  Descriptive  circulars  sent 
to  any  address,  on  application. 

Price  of  “  CHOIR  AND  CONGREGATION,”  in  cloth,  $2. 

Specimen  copy  sept,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Speci¬ 
men  pages  free. 

JOHf»a  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


A 

NEW  IDEA 

IN 

CHURCH 

MUSIC. 


HAVE  YOU  A  DOLLAR? 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF 

GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK 

Offers  to  and  will  give  to  every  Subscriber,  whether  Single 
or  in  a  Club,  who  pays  in  advance  for  1876  and  remits  direct 
to  this  office,  a  Copy  of 

“THE  FORMING  CALL,” 

The  handsomest  Chromo  ever  offered  by  a  publisher  to  his 
patrons.  Address  L.  A.  GODEY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TOMte  Voung-  Monsekecpors’  Fneud, 

-■-  by  Mrs.  Cornelius.  The  best  Cook  Book  and  guide  for 
the  various  duties  of  the  household  published.  Price  $1.50. 
Interleaved  $2.25.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMPSON  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Publishers. 


IV anted  Agents.— Canvassers  should  secure  territory  at 
once  for  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Henry  Wilson,  by 
Rev.  Elias  Nason.  For  Terms  address  the  Publisher,  B.  B. 
Russell,  55  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


RICHES  POVERTY. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Currency  of  the  United  States— 36  Pages— 
Causes  of  and  Cure  for  Hard  Times— Sent  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Fitch, 
714  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  Ten  Ceirts. 


ONE  GENT 

Pays  for  a  Postal  Card,  and,  on  receipt  of  your  address 
written  thereon,  we  will  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
great  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Journal,  “Tlie 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,”  :i  mammoth  16-page  paper 
(size  “Harper’s  Weekly”),  containing  splendid  continued 
and  short  stories,  sketches,  poems,  etc.,  etc.  Only  $1  a  year, 
with  elegant  premium  portfolio,  “  Gems  of  American  Art,” 
executed  by  Aldine  Co.,  or  75  cents  without  premium.  On 
trial  three  months  for  only  15  cents.  Write  at  once  to  F.  M. 
LUPTON  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Of  the  prettiest 

VISITING  CARDS 
vou  ever  saw,  and  ten  different  samples,  with 
your  name  beautifully  printed  on  them  all,  sent 
to  any  address,  by  return  mail,  for  20  cents. 
Agents’  price  list  and  samples  of  60  different 
designs  for  printing  sent  with  eacli  new  order. 

\X.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Kneeland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

atid  receive  “8  glh  pages  IVexv'MlLTf^IC'  by 
retsirn  mail,  -M-  worth  In  sheet  mmsic 
form  83.00,  Tlie  FOLIO. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ALL  FOE  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Ten  pieces  of  elegant  Sheet  Music  by  mail,  post-paid,  or 
can  be  ordered  through  any  newsdealer. 


124  The  Grand  Old  Farm . .  Rnblee. 

1057  Sweatheart  (a  Bird  Song) . Balfe. 

.092  Of  what  is  tlie  Old  Man  Thinking . . Knight. 

1400  Yankee  Doodle.  (Song  and  Var.) . Dr.  Shacklmry. 

196  Far  Over  the  Waves . Maylath. 

107  “  The  Men  of  ’16.” . Harrison  Millard. 

198  High  Life  Waltz . Strauss. 

199  Down  where  the  Violets  Grow . Western. 

204-  Tlie  Lily  of  Killarney . Benedict’s  Opera. 

205  There’s  a  Letter  in  tlie  Caudle . Coote. 

Address  orders  to 


BF.N.r.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 
Cor.  3»l  Avc.  &  26tl»  Street,. New  York. 


FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 


We  will  Send,  Postage  Paid, 


ONE  YEAR. 


1.  It  contains  all  the  news  of  the  past  seven  days,  col¬ 
lected  by  the  agents  and  correspondents  of  the  New  York 
Daily  World,  and  in  fullness,  accuracy,  and  enterprise  in 
this  respect  is  unequalled. 

2.  Its  agricultural  department  contains  the  latest  news 
of  farm  experiments  at  home  and  abroad,  contributions 
by  home  and  foreign  writers,  full  reports  of  the  Farmers’ 
Club  of  the  American  Institute,  and  quotations  of  valua¬ 
ble  and  interesting  articles  appearing  in  the  agricultural 
weeklies  and  magazines. 

3.  Its  Grange  news,  to  which  attention  is  specially 
called,  is  a  feature  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  paper. 
All  the  resources  at  the  command  of  a  great  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  are  employed  in  its  collection,  and  the 
result  is  a  page  each  week  where  the  members  may  find 
a  complete  record  of  tlie  work  of  the  order  in  every  Slate 
in  the  Union  for  the  past  seven  days.  In  addition  to  this 
weekly  record  The  World  gives  the  cream  of  all  the  local 
grange  papers  in  every  State.  This  department  is  and 
will  continue  to  he  under  tlie  charge  of  one  of  the  active 
members  of  the  order. 

4.  For  the  fireside  department,  in  addition  to  its  other 
attractions,  such  as  poetry,  miscellany,  humorous  ex¬ 
tracts,  &c.,  during  the  coming  year,  there  will  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  short  tales  by  the  best  writers  of  fiction 
in  England  and  America. 

5.  The  market  reports,  brought  down  to  the  hour  of 
publication,  are  the  best  that  can  he  made.  Each  market 
is  reported  by  one  whose  special  knowledge  and  training 
make  him  the  best  authority  upon  that  subject  in  the 
United  States.  For  accuracy  and  completeness  the 
market  reports  of  The  World  are  unrivalled. 


“  The  World  is  not  only  the  best  hut  the  cheapest 
newspaper  ever  offered  the  farmer.” 

SEMI-WEEKLY  (104  Nos.),  $2  a  year, 
DAILY  (313  Nos.),  $10  per  year. 

Specimen  copies  sent  upon  application. 

Address  “THE  WOKS.©,” 

35  JPark  Row,  New  York, 


Every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
should  send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL,  and  the 
greatest  inducement  ever  offered  for  securing 
subscribers. — “  The  Journal  is  pronounced  the- 
BEST  of  its  class.” — Address  Live  Stock 
Journal,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


4r0 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


January.] 


GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


The  cheapest  and  Best  Portable 
E  igine  offered  to  the  Public. 

PRICE —  4  Horse-Power . $300. 

“  6  “  “  400. 

“  7  “  “  473. 

“  8H  “  “  .  540. 

“  13  “  “  725. 

“  15  “  “  800. 

Price  of  Stationary  Engines: 

1  Horse-Power . $150. 

0  “  “  .  175. 

i  to  8 '■■■'■  Horse-Power. . .  225. 

12  to  15  “  “  .  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

II.  15.  BIGELOW  &  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Do  you  Want  the  Agency, 

Or  One  for  Your  Own  Use  ? 

The  Best  Corn  Sheller. 

The  Best  Feed  Cutter. 

The  Best  Plow. 

The  Best  Cultivator. 

The  Best  Pulverizing  Harrow 
The  Best  Field  Roller. 

The  Best  Hay  Rake. 

The  Best  Wine  and  Cider  Mill 
Not  to  be  paid  for  till  tried  on 
your  own  farm,  and  found 
satisfactory.  Address 
The  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 
55  Beckman  15t.,  N.  Y. 

‘‘Common  Sense”  Feed  Gutter 

was  awarded  First  Premium  by  tlie  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  State  Fairs,  and  at  the  NEW  .JER¬ 
SEY  STATE  FAIR,  at  Waveriy,  etc.  etc.,  in  1875. 

Buy  no  other  until  you  see  it.  For  circulars  and  prices, 
Address 


197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Manufacturer  of  Improved  Farm  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chines.  Also 

ICE  TOOLS  AND  MEAT  CUTTERS. 


The 

Burrall  S tidier, 
IMPROVED. 


TIEBESTPAPEE!  TBYIT!! 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  weekly  paper  published.  Every  num¬ 
ber  contains  from  10  to  15  original  engravings  of  new 
'  machinery,  novel  inventions,  Bridges,  Engineering 
works.  Architecture,  improved  Farm  Implements,  and 
every  new  discovery  in  Chemistry.  The  Scientific 
American  has  been  published  weekly  for  30  years,  and 
stands  foremost  of  all  industrial  papers.  A  year’s 
numbers  contain  832  pages  and  several  hundred  en¬ 
gravings.  Thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for 
binding  and  reference.  The  practical  receipts  are 
well  worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price.  Terms, 
$3.20  a  year  by  mail,  including  postage.  Specimens 
sent  free.  May  be  had  of  all  News  Dealers. 
jO)  A  "P  In  T5  Gained  on  the  best 

E  1  bis  Eli  B  terms.  Models  of  new 

inventions  and  sketches  examined,  and  advice  free. 
All  patents  are  published  in  the  Scientific  American 
the  week  they  issue.  Send  for  Pamphlet,  110  pages, 
containing  laws  and  full  directions  for  obtaining 
Patents, 

Address  for  the  Paper  or  concerning  Patents, 
MPNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York* 

Branch  Office,  cor.  F  and  7th  Sts. .Washington,  D.  C. 

BEES,  Hives,  Smokers,  Book,  &c.  Those  desiring  sup¬ 
plies  as  heretofore  furnished  bv  the  late  M.  Quinby, 
may  address  L.  C.  ROOT,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD 


loo£loktT?*\Wst| 


NEW  AGRISULTUMI 
Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1875. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  in 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning,  our  PORTA  BILE,  STATIONARY 
ami  AGRICULTURAL,  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  lull  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $233.00 

“  “  .  303.50 

V3T  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Halladay’s  Standard 

■Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  31  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WOT)  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press, 


Presses  a  round  bale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four  feet* 
Can  be  driven,  by  horse  :eam  or  water  power. 

-ddress  W.  3A.  BA-iNKS  &  CO., 


yarn  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

34  &  30  South,  Canal  Street,  CMICA.GO. 


Wolcott  Bros., 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Farms  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  a  specialty. 
CORRESPGN  BENCE  SOLICITED. 


Every  Parmer  should  Own  a 
HORSE  POWER 

FOR  IN-DOOR  WORK. 

TWO  HORSES 

Give  ample  Poiver  to  run 
A  Threshing  Macliin^, 

A  Feed  Mill, 

A  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter, 

A  Wood-Sawing  Machine, 
A  Hay  Press. 

Send  for  circulars,  to 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

34and  36 South  Canal  Street.  Cllicago. 


('WARD’S  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  SPICE 

TY  is  used  by  the  best  horsemen,  largest  railroad,  ex¬ 
press,  and  livery  stables  in  preference  to  any  Condition 
Powder  in  use.  It  has  no  superior  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Worms,  loss  of  Cud,  Appetite,  or  general  debility  in  Horses 
or  Cattle.  It  purifies  the  Blood  and  Water,  renovates  the 
System,  and  keeps  tlffe  animal  in  a  healthy  condition.  Pre¬ 
vents  and  Cures  Gapes  in  Poultry.  Prevents  Hog  Cholera 
If  you  feed  it  to  hens,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs 
will  surprise  you.  Sold  bv  Feed,  Grocery,  and  Drug  Stores 
Put  up  in  2  lb.  packages,  2  to  5  doz.  in  cases,  $2.50  per  doz 
Dc;pot  191  Duane  st.,  New  York. 

A.  JkELRATH,  Manager. 


EVERY  FARMER  H13  OWN  MILLER. 

80YES?  FARM  MILL 

Simple,  Durable,  Efficient. 
Grinds  any  kind  of  Grain,  also 
CORN  IN  THE  EAR. 

W.H.  BANKS  &  GO. 

Sole  Agents, 

34  &  38  S.  Canal  Si.,  < 

Cor.  "Washington.  CHICAGO. 


BRICK  MACHINE. 

Something  new.  "Was  awarded  first  premiums  at  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  St.  Louis  Fairs.  Also  Standard  TIRE  MA¬ 
CHINES.  Best  in  use.  For  circular  address 

«T0  W.  PENFIELD,  YVillougliby,  O. 


CHAPMAN  &  YAM  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

FERUfSAN  GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  York. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  $W~  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  ffW  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTEK,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  PESTS 

annually  cause  the  loss  of  millions  in  our  fields  and  gardens. 
In  Root’s  Garden  Manual  are.  given  practical  methods  by 
which  to  eradicate  or  avert  them.  See  adv.  page  30. 


Architectural  Books 

FOR 

CABP1NT1ES  AND  BUILDEBS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture; 
or,  Monies  for  Every  One. — With  Designs, 
Plays,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

— Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Mu  ilder. — Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
in  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Join¬ 
er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect. — 1.000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most,  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

— 1S8  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 

Houses.— 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the. French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Huildings. — Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  nouses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies,  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
nouses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating, 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDO  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

BliTGIiISBI  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S3  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— S3. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Beading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

GERMAN  F.1>0XIO.Y. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

J2?”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[January, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1876.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Alb'Q’s  CL.  E.)  American  Cattle.* . $2  50 

Alien's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  barm  book .  1  50 

Aden's  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  blew  American  Farm  Book .  2  50 

Allen’s  CR.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  ]  00 

American  Bird  Fancier . . .  30 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* .  1  25 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses  .  1  50 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States* .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy* .  5  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* . 2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’a  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  150 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  60 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book’ .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Carpenters’  and  Builders'  Guide* .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets  ’ .  3  00 

Crack  Shot  (Barber)* .  1  75 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cumming's  Architectural  Details’ . 10  00 

Dadd’s  [George  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l’Amo .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12nio .  .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back* .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back* . 2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2vols.*..  6  00 

Dead  Shot :  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant* .  2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* .  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  1  75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . 1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* .  6  00 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture* . . 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* . 1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses  •  .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo„  2  vols  .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  1  0  Eng’s’ .  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  Svo.  2  vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo '..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cult  irist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Straw  berry  Culturist . 20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint*  . 1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry -Breeding .  1  25 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* .  2  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions* .  . paper. .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* .  6  00 

Harris’s  InsectB  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings’ .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening;  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers.  .  1  75 

Hop  Culture .  30 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Make  Candy* .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  t  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* .  1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture’  .  6  00 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House* .  l  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  l  75 

Jenning’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy’ .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases' .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.  .Paper,  40c _ cloth*. ...  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* .  6  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lewis’  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Book* .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  I  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  6  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* .  6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* .  1  50 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* .  4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

•Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* .  1  00 

Our  Farm  of  F our  Acres . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  60 

Pardee  on  Stra  wberry  Culture .  75 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses* .  1  50 


Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . $1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percherun  Horse .  1  00 

Phin's  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* .  75 

Phiu’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction  .  50 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.)  * . paper .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

guinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

andall’s  Practical  Shepherd* .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  HusDandry .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs* .  1  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers* .  1  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* .  30 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  60 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.j  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’S'  Text-Book .  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* . 3  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Taxidermist’s  Manual* .  1  00 


Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book*. 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery. 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture. 


9  00 
1  50 
1  OO 
1  50 
25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  vols* .  3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual .  1  50 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures* .  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure  • .  40 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.l* . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Warlng’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring's  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* .  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* . 3  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  CO 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes* .  2  to 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Willard's  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry* .  3  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  .  2  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book* . 15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youat  t  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

IN  STOCK: 

American  Rowing  Almanac . . . . . . $  50 

Applied  Mechanics .  1  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol  ....  12  (X) 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses .  1  00 

Brown’s  Field  Book  of  American  Manures .  2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . 20  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables .  2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Cliawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  I  25 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Collier’s  Parlor  Aquarium . .  100 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls .  5  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture . 10  00 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture . 10  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  5  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 3  50 

Downing's  Selected  Fruits .  2  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  6  00 

Downing’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Fruits.  2  vols . .  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry .  4  50 

Drawing  for  Brick  Layers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Cabinet  Makers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Carpenters  and  Joiners .  1  75 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture . 2  00 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener. . pa.,  50c..  .clo  1  00 

Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues  .  4  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1  50 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant . 3  00 

Gray’s  How  PI  ants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  yol .  3  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . 3  00 

Harazthv’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads .  50 

Hobbs'  Country  and  Suburban  Residences . 3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one . 1  25 

Jersey  Herd  Register— Vols. 1,2&3  [’71, ’72  & ’74]  Each  vol.  5  00 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 10  00 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies .  2  00 

Marion  Harland’s  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Tea .  1  75 

Marion  Harland’s  Common  Sense  in  the  Household  ....  1  75 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustr.  Horse  Doctor  &  Management.  1  vol.  5  00 

Mavhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract,  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . .  1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 1  25 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  00 

Packard’s  Common  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant .  3  00 


Practical  Perspective . $1  50 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’ Manual .  2  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1  00 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’ Manual .  1  25 

Ridde  l’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  (JO 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule . .  1  50 

Robbins’  Complete  Produce  Reckoner .  75 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 3  0(1 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine .  2  00 

Schmidt’s  HuskB  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Walers .  3  50 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture .  75 

Sillowa.v’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . 4  50 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture .  60 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaidia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable*  Field.  Am.  Ed.l2mo  2  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 2  50 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading .  1  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  25 

The  Household  Treasury .  1  50 

The  Orchard  House .  40 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist .  2  00 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist .  1  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee .  50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood .  1  75 

Wharton's  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  25 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  elegantly  Illustrated  .  .15  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols . 18  00 

Youmans’ Household  Science .  1  75 


Pictures 

For  Your  Home. 

“MISCHIEF  BREWING,” 

“UP  FOR  REPAIRS,” 

“LOOK  OUT!” 

“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL.” 

How  can  I  get  one  of  them?  By  subscribing  for  the 

American 

Agriculturist, 

a  Journal  which,  when  the  large  expense  involved  in  pro¬ 
viding  its  interesting  and  varied  reading  matter,  and  its 
great  number  of  superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  1 .60  a  year  ;  four 
copies  for  $5.40  ;  ten  copies  for  $13;  twenty,  or  more,  $1.10 
each.  These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each  case,  which  is 
pre-paid  by  the  Pbiblishers. 

Now  About  the  Pictures: 

To  every  Subscriber  for  187G,  [Volume  35,]  the 
Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite  Chromo,  as  detailed 
below.  Three  beautiful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly 
for  the  Orange  Judd  Cosip  any,  and  entitled  “  Mischief 
Brewing,”  “  Up  for  Repairs,”  and  “  Look  Out  !  ”  have 
been  reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  three  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a 
choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of 
these  exquisite  pictures,  but  the  choice  must  be  named 
at  the  time  of  subscribing. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  215  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 

cents  it  will  be  Mounted.  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  Beautiful  Chromo,  “  The  Strawberry  Girl.” 

[Size,  14x20,  in  18  colors.] 

To  every  subscriber,  whether  new  or  old,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  year  1870,  whether  single  or  in  a  club, 
shall  be  received  while  this  offer  lasts,  and  who  eliall 
send  with  his  subscription  50  cents  extra  to  pay  for 
mounting,  postage,  etc.,  we  will  send  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  “  The  Strawberry  (Girl,”  winch 
has  so  delighted  those  who  have  seen  or  received  it. 
This  chromo  will  be  mounted  on  muslin,  with  directions 
for  putting  it  on  a  stretcher  for  framing.  We  have  hut  a 
limited  number  of  these  fine  pictures  in  stock,  and  this 
offer  will  continue  only  while  any  remain.  To 

every  subscriber  for  1875  or  1876,  whether  new  or  old,  who 
has  not  called  for  any  chromo.  and  who  shall  send  us  50 
cents  additional  to  his  subscription  while  this  offer  lasts, 
we  will  send  one  of  “The  Strawberry  Girl”  as  above. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  descriptions  of  Premiums. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Be  Sure  You  Do  Not  Forget 

THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


They 


Crandall’s  Building-Blocks 

Can  he  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety.  The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a 
large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price  No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid,  $2.50.  No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 

Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations  of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors, 
are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out,  and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

Crandall’s 
Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos¬ 
tume.  These  are  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in¬ 
vented.  The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
with  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  ' limited  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  operator. 


Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


Crandall’s  Expression-Blocks. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other.  The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when  com¬ 
plete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land.  These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed  if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


Crandall’s  Illuminated  Pictorial  Alphabet  Cubes. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will  make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures.  They 
are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable  ;  put  up  in  hadsome  black  walnut  boxes ;  and  are  most  attractive 
to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  present  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


Crandall’s  Menagerie. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  amusing  things  ever 
brought  out  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  children.  _  The  six 
animals  composing  the  mena¬ 
gerie  are  beautifully  painted, 
and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces 
in  each  box,  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  most  laughter-pro¬ 
voking  figures  can  be  made  up 
with  them. 

Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.'] 

Crandall’s  Alphabet-Blocks,  Red,  White,  and  Bine. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters  are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them.  Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

N.B.— f/-  postage  is  not  remitted  with,  the  prices,  as  above,  the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  will  be  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening 
for  Pleasure.  * 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 

WINDOW  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OP  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,"  AND  “  PRAC-  j 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE." 

ILLUSTRATED. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

One  of  the  most  popular  works  of  recent  years  on 
similar  topics  was  the  Gardening  for  Profit  of  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson,  the  well  known  florist  of  Jersey  City.  He 
has  been  equally  fortunate  in  the  title  of  a  new  book 
from  his  pen,  jnst.  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  of 
New  York— Gardening  for  Pleasure.  The  author  lias  a 
happy  faculty  of  writing  for  the  most  part  just  what 
people  want  to  know — so  that,  although  his  books  are 
neither  exhaustive  nor  especially  elaborate,  they  proceed 
to  the  gist  of  the  subject  in  hand  with  so  much  direct¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  that  they  fill  a  most  important  and 
useful  sphere  in  our  rural  literature. —  The  Cultivator  and 
Country  Gentleman,  Albany;  N.  Y. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  may  he  grown,  if  unusual  pains  be  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  he  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  With  window  plants,  are  very  few,  mid  - 
the  whole  story  is  plainly  told. —  Christian  Advocate, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  intelligible  form  just  the  information  ■ 
that  novices  and  even  experienced  cultivators  wisli  to 
have  alvyays  accessible,  and  will  be  specially  valuable  to 
those  who  keep  house  plants. —  The  Observer,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  has  followed  up  Gardening  for 
Profit  with  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  into  which  is  packed  ' 
much  useful  information  about  window-gardens,  the 
management  of  flower-beds,  etc.—  The  Independent,  N. 

Y.  City. 

It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  sensible  way,  and  is  full  of 
useful  information.  It  will  be  found  an  exceedingly 
handy  guide  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  garden  work  of 
any  kind,  whether  that  which  amounts  merely  to  killing 
and  drying  ferns  in  rooms  heated  with  furnace,  gas,  or 
that  which  is  sensibly  conducted  and  yields  satisfactory 
results.—  Daily  Courant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  uses  plain  common 
language,  and  not  technical  terms,  in  his  statements  and 
explanations,  and  puts  the  staff  of  knowledge  directly 
into  the  hands  of  (he  amateur  and  sets  him  at  work.-- 
The  Press,  Providence,  R.  I. 

It  is  free  from  technical  terms  and  simple  in  its  direc¬ 
tions.  It  applies  to  the  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable 
garden,  to  the  greenhouse  and  grapery,  and  to  window- 
gardening.  The  art  of  massing  flowers  and  combining 
colors  receives  particular  attention. — The  Bulletin,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

People  who  have  money  to  spend  in  adorning  their 
grounds,  are  told  here  how  to  do  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  ladies  are  fully  instructed  in  all  the  art  and  mystery 
of  window-gardening.  It  will  prove  a  useful  guide  to  all 
who  have  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  also  contains  practical 
instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. —  . 
The  Transcript ,  Portland,  Me. 

This  volume  is  eminently  clear  in  its  style  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  its  directions.  Its  appearance  is  timely,  as  it 
contains  some  valuable  hints  upon  winter  flowering 
plants  and  their  proper  cultivation,  together  with  plain 
directions  how  to  raise  them  from  seed  arid  to  multiply  . 
them  by  cuttings.— wymer  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure,’ 
which,  if  it  prove  half  as  useful  to  me  as  your  other 
works,  will  be  something  I  cannot  do  without.” — Extract 
from  lettei'  from  Portland,  Me. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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11  E  M!  1 1ST  Gr  T  O  NT 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  ot  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  pkkfect  lock  stitch. 

The  Reiniiigtoii  Sewing  Machine  lias  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  .Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  Double-Barrelled  Breech-Loading  Shot- 
Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish.  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 

E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing 


STANDARD 


Architectural  Books 


FOR 


CAKPENTEES  AND  BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture ; 
or,  Slomes  for  Every  One.— With  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost  ;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

— Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted- 
iders.  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 


Good  Agents  "Wanted.— Send  for  Circulars. 


M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 

Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 
WINDOW  GAKBEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 


THE  CHAETEB  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 


OP  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.  D.  1850. 

Assets . $13,350,440.08 

E.  R.  Wiggin,  Pres.  S.  H.  White,  Vice-lTes.  and  'l'reas. 

H.  J.  Furber,  Financial  Manager.  ■ 

A.  H.  Dillon,  Jr.,  2nd  Vice- Pres.  Halsey  Stevens,  Seer. 
W.  L.  Squire,  Assistant  Secretary- 


Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


Insurance  Company. 

MAJZTFOJ3H.  CONW. 

EVERY  FARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 

SHOULD  HAVE  A 


Life  or  Accident  Policy. 

tt3F“  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. — Is  a 

complete  work  bn  Stair-Buikling  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
in  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Join¬ 
er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Areliitect.— 1,000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations.  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs.  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes, — 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold- 
Pits.  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies.  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50, 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. — Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 


AUTHOR  OF  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  AND  “  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  maybe  grown,  if  unusual  pains  be  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  be  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  with  window  plants,  are  very  few,  and 
tlie  whole  story  is  plainly  told . — Christian  Advocate , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  intelligible  form  just  the  information 
that  novices  and  even  experienced  cultivators  wish  to 
have  always  accessible,  and  will  he  specially  valuablS  to 
those  who  keep  house  plants. — The  Observer,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  has  followed  up  Gardening  for 
Profit  with  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  into  which  is  packed 
much  useful  information  about  window-gardens,  the 
management  of  flower-beds,  etc. —  The  Independent,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Cultivation  of 


SEE 


Cut  of  “  HOME  CORN  SHEERER, ” 

on  page  72.  Manufactured  by 

LIVINGSTON  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PALACE  ORGAN 

THE  BEST  IN  the  WORLD.  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES  &.  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 
LOEING  &  BLAKE  ORGAN  CO., 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  AND 

TOLEDO.  OHIO, 


MITCHELKAS 

NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


Two  Series,  $10  and  $20. 

7  Maps  in  a  set.  A  Key,  gratis,  with  each  set. 
LATEST,  BEST,  CHEAPEST. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


See  December  number,  1874,  page  463. 


Readily  at  Cached 
to  any  Stove. 
Introduced  8  Years. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Manu¬ 
facturing  C  oA 
102  Orange  St.. 

NEWI -  ~ 


Orange  _ 

"HAVEN,  Conn. 


Wheeler’s  Homes  for  tlie  People. — 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out  -  Buildings,  and 
Fences. — Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

liveleth’s  School-House  Architecture.— A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses.  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections.  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  ot 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alpha¬ 
bets. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details.— Contain¬ 
ing  387  Designs  and  067  Illustrations  of  l he  Various 
Parts  needed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public 
and  Private,  both  for  the  City  and  Country.  Also, 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
other  Buildings.  Royal  Quarto.  Price,  post-paid,  $10. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. — How  lo 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Ont-Buildings  of 
all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


^  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

.  “  February  8th,  1875.  ■ 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit  ’  and  ‘  Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  the  United  States." 

“  December  8th,  1S74. 

“  Your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  tlie  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the. only  sure  guide.” 

“March  23d,  1S74. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  bail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘ Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  oi 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


IS  the  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete. 
without  liand-finisliing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Bibbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Sliawls.  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  per 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  tlie  value  of  liis  Wool  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  $5.00.  a  ilav  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reducetl  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  :  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


The  ARTIPTIOON  is  the  most  powerful  Lantern  with 
Coal  Oil  Light.  Exhibitions  pay  well  on  small  Invest¬ 
ments.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

WILLIAM  Y,  M’ALLISTER,  728  Chestnut  St.,  Philad’a, 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  BANTAMS  AT  THE  LONG  ISLAND  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


One  who  keeps  fowls  for  profit,  will  doubtless 
look  upon  the  Bantam  with  disrespect,  if  not  with 
some  degree  of  aversion.  This  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  because  their  small  size  renders  them  in¬ 
significant  as  flesh  or  egg  producers,  and  their  pug¬ 
nacity  and  officiousness  in  the  poultry  yard  makes 
them  a  nuisance  amongst  other  fowls.  But  where 
pleasure,  and  not  profit,  is  the  main  pursuit  of  the 
poultry  breeder,  the  Bantam  occupies  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  place.  As  a  pet  for  young  people,  it  is 
also  in  great  request,  and  it  is  much  admired  by 


them  for  its  neat,  handsome  figure,  its  spriglitliness, 
its  activity  and  bravery.  A  Bantam  ben  and  its 
brood  of  tiny  chicks  is  a  possession  greatly  desired 
and  much  treasured  by  the  young  people  of  the 
farm,  however  the  older  ones  may  dread  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  garden  or  amongst  the  flowers.  At 
the  poultry  show  this  class  of  birds  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  they  are  much  sought  after.  At  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Long  Island  Poultry  Association, 
previously  referred  to,  there  was  shown  the  best 
collection  of  Bantams  we  had  so  far  seen.  The 


above  engraving  contains  portraits  taken  from  life, 
of  some  of  the  rarest  varieties  of  these  birds,  which 
all  took  first  premiums.  The  pair  numbered  1  in 
the  picture,  are  the  Black  Bantams,  owned  by 
Smith  &  Bros.,  of  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. ;  No.  2  are 
Black  Breasted  Red  Games,  owned  by  D.  Ingraham, 
Astoria,  L.  I.  ;  No.  3,  the  Goldeu  Seabrights,  of 
W.  H.  Pullis,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  ;  No.  4,  t-lie  Yellow 
Duckwing  Games,  belonging  to  Thomas  Smith, 
Stony  Brook,  L.  1.,  and  No.  5,  White-booted  Ban¬ 
tams,  owned  by  H.  S.  Magrane,  Newark,  N,  J, 
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Vines  of  tlie  South  of  France. — P 

Dupuy,  Alaclma  Co.,  Fla.,  writes  to  know  what  varieties 
of  grapes  are  grown  in  the  department  of  La  Gironde, 
France,  for  wine,  and  if  they  will  succeed  with  him. 
There  is  no  one  variety  grown  in  any  part  of  France,  but 
each  vineyard  has  that  best  suited  to  it,  or  several  varie¬ 
ties,  to  ripen  in  succession.  The  number  of  kinds  is 
very  large,  but  the  popular  grape  is  the  Pinol  in  some  of 
its  many  sub-varieties,  for  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
Pinots,  from  white  to  black.  Our  correspondent  has  first 
to  ascertain  if  any  European  grape  will  succeed  in  his 
locality,  and  then  to  find  out  by  experiment,  which  are 
best  suited  to  it.  Unfortunately  there  is  very  little  ex¬ 
perience  for  his  guidance,  and  if  lie  would  undertake  to 
cultivate  the  wine  grapes  of  the  south  of  Franco,  lie  must 
be. a  pioneer,  and  experiment.  Some  of.thc.  table  grapes, 
such  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  others,  have  been  cultivated 
with  success. 
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A M  E II I C  A X  A  G  R I  (1  U  L T  U  R  1ST. 

NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY,  1876. 

In  modern  farming  there  can  not  be  a  fair  profit 
upon  the  capital  invested,  unless  there  is  skillful 
management,  and  such  a  forecast  of  business  as  will 
make  it  necessary  to  pursue  a  certain  steady  course 
of  cropping.  This  comes  fr.om  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  Corn  and  grass,  wheat,  barley,  roots,  or 
oats,  follow  each  other  on  a  well  ordered  farm,  or 
all  is  disorder  and  confusion.  But,  unfortunately, 
nil  farms  are  not  well  ordered,  and  there  is  a 
pressing  need  which  actually  prevents  order  on 
some  farms,  just  as  poverty  forces  makeshifts  in 
some  households.  Something  like  this  obliges  the 
planter  to  grow  cotton  year  after  year,  when  he 
knows  he  is  losing  money  by  it.  He  loses  less  by 
making  a  crop,  than  by  letting  his  fields  go  untilled, 
and  he  plants  again,  hoping  against  hope  for  a 
change  in  the  market,  which  will  bring  him  profit. 
But  this  method  can  not  last  always.  Like  growing 
wheat  every  year  after  year,  in  California,  it  must 
stop  some  day,  just  as  the  continuous  growing  of 
wheat  in  the  Genessee  valley  came  to  an  end.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  difficult  to  answer.  If  there 
were  such  a  thorough  organization  among  farmers, 
as  there  is  of  coal  miners  or  cotton  spinners,  par¬ 
ticular  products  might  be  reduced  in  quantity,  to 
relieve  the  over -stocked  markets,  which  now  can 
take  neither  our  cotton  nor  our  wheat  at  paying 
prices.  A  farmer  can  not,  like  a  factory  or  a  coal¬ 
mine,  run  on  “short  time”;  but  he  cap  do  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  he  can  go  on  short 
acres  ;  he  can  plant  and  sow  less,  and  by  spending 
less  and  prockicing  less,  get  as  much  money  for  less 
produce.  He  will  thus  gain  at  one  end  what  he 
could  not  reach  at  the  other.  That  tome  such 
arrangement  or  combination  is  needed,  the  present 
condition  of  the  two  greatest  markets  in  the  world, 
those  of  cotton  and  wheat,  show  most  conclusively. 

Klimts  about  Work. 

The  Cotton  Crop. — It  is  important  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  markets,  while  there  is  time 
to  change  the  plans  for  planting.  Oats  may  yet  be 
sown  in  the  southern  states,  and  this  is  the  time  to 
prepare  the  com  and  potato  ground.  If  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  plant  less  cotton  than  usual, 
this  point  must  be  decided  now.  It  is  certain  that 
with  a  larger  crop  than  is  wanted,  not  only  the  sur¬ 
plus,  but  the  whole  supply  of  cotton  falls  in  price, 


and  the  planter  loses  money.  Had  a  million  less 
bales  of  cotton  been  grown,  or  had  they  been 
burned,  the  three  millions  left  would  have  sold  last 
year,  for  more  money  than  was  received  for  the 
whole  crop  of  four  million  bales. 

The  Wheat  Ci-op.— The  prospects  for  this  crop 
are  very  doubtful  at  the  present  time.  The  latest 
advices  from  England,  report  30  percent  less  wheat 
in  the  market  than  last  year,  with  only  4i  per  cent 
increase  in  price,  and  rates  are  still  on  the  decline. 
If  it  were  not  that  a  large  portion  of  our  wheat  has 
been  held  back,  prices  would  have  been  much  low¬ 
er.  What  shall  the  grower  of  spring  wheat  do  in 
this  case  ?  The  Minnesota,  Iowa,  or  Nebraska 
farmer  must  grow  spring  wheat  or  stop  business, 
as  the  market  for  barley,  oats,  and  corn  is  as  easily 
over-stocked  as  that  for  wheat.  This  is  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  his  position  as  a  purveyor  to  a  foreign 
nation,  which  may  not  want  his  goods,  and  as  a 
farmer  in  a  state  where  almost  every  other  man  is 
a  farmer,  and  where  there  are  few  or  no  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  in  which  he  can  find  a  home  market. 
To  remedy  this,  time,  and  the  growth  of  other  in- 
d  ustries  are  needed.  We  can  see  no  other  help  for  it. 
Where  coni  can  be  grown  readily  and  turned  into 
pork  for  exportation,  the  experience  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been  in  favor  of  this  crop. 

Out-door  Worle. — There  is  enough  of  this  to  keep 
farmers  busy  everywhere.  Gathering  materials  for 
manure,  making  composts  of  coarse  materials, 
with  cotton-seed  and  superphosphates  for  corn  and 
cotton,  top-dressing  grass  fields  and  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of  native  pastures,  plowing,  fencing, 
and  cleaning  out  water-courses,  will  employ  south¬ 
ern  farmers.  At  the  north,  there  is  fire-wood  to 
cut  and  haul,  rails  to  split,  fence  posts  to  hew  and 
bore,  ice  to  cut  and  put  away,  the  smoke-house  to 
look  to,  manure  to  turn  over,  and  many  other 
things  to  be  done,  that  will  make  a  quiet  evening’s 
rest  over  an  instructive  book  or  paper,  very  accept¬ 
able.  Every  farm  has  its  special  needs  that  require 
providing  for,  and  when  the  February  snows  and 
sleets  make  out-door  work  impossible,  hut  few 
hours  need  be  wasted  in-doors. 

Hoads. — There  is  as  much  need  to  keep  roads  in 
good  repair  during  the  snowy  season,  as  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Bare  spots  thatare  swept  by  the  wind,  should 
be  packed  over  with  snow  when  the  sun  is  warm 
and  the  spow  soft.  It  may  then  he  beaten  down, 
so  that  it  will  not  drift  away.  “  Cradle-holes,”  the 
“  thank’ee-marms  ”  of  New  England,  may  be  re¬ 
paired  by  laying  brush  across  the  hollow,  and  cov¬ 
ering  it  with  snow,  which  should  be  well  trampled 
down.  Where  the  roads  are  muddy,  the  best  way 
is  to  temporarily  repair  them  by  filling  the  holes 
with  brush,  or  by  laying  brush  across  the  soft  spots. 
It  is  useless  to  repair  roads  with  earth  or  stone 
while  they  are  wet. 

Working  Cattle. — Oxen  should  be  well  fed,  and 
well  carded  every  day,  to  bring  them  into  good  con¬ 
dition  for  spring  work.  A  weak  animal  will  soon 
give  out  under  the  first  hot  6uns  of  spring. 
Work  the  hulls.  A  bull  may  be  made  to  at  least 
earn  his  feed.  He  will  be  more  tractable  and  more 
trustworthy.for  it.  Several  plans  for  working  bulls 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time.  A  bull  had 
better  do  much  of  the  hauling  and  odd  jobs  of  the 
farm,  than  to  be  tied  up  to  fret  and  become  savage.. 

Cows. — In  coming  cows  should  be  treated  with 
great  care.  The  dry  feed  will  have  rendered  them 
very  liable  to  inflammatory  diseases.  Garget,  milk- 
fever,  abortion,  and  such  troubles,  affect  well  fed 
cows  more  than  others.  The  blood  needs  cooling  by 
laxative  food.  One  quart  -of  oil-cake  meal,  mixed 
with  bran  scalded,  and  given  as  a  drink  once  a  day, 
will  he  useful.  No  corn  should  be  given  for  several 
weeks  before  calving.  Bran  or  middlings  will  be 
more  cooling  and  healthful,  but  if  good  hay  is 
given,  very  little  grain  of  any  kind  will  he  needed. 
Caution  now  will  prevent  trouble  hereafter.  When 
the  calf  is  expected,  the  cow  should  be  turned  into 
a  loose  stall,  or  into  a  quiet  stable  alone. 

Horses  and  Colts. — If  cuts  are  found  upon  sharp 
shod  horses,  about  the  feet  or  pasterns,  wash  the 
wounds  with  warm  soap  and  water,  and  then  apply 
a  pinch  of  salt,  or  a  little  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  which  will  cause  them  to  heal  rapidly. 
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Neglect  of  this  precaution  may  cause  a  quittor  or 
some  other  trouble,  which  will  break  out  by-and- 
by,  when  the  horse  is  needed  for  spring  work. 
Sharp  shod  horses  should  not  be  permitted  to  play 
together  in  a  yard,  or  with  other  animals.  A  kick 
from  a  playful  horse  may  cause  serious  damage. 
Colts  and  yearlings  should  be  tied  iu  their  stalls 
and  taught  proper  discipline.  They  should  be 
handled  gently,  and  fed  well  aud  regularly.  Give 
young  stock  of  all  kinds  the  best  of  food. 

Sheep.— When  rough,  shreddy  wool  appears  in  the 
fleeces,  or  the  wool  drojps  off  in  locks,  the  sheep  are 
not  healthy,  or  the  food  has  been  too  dry  and  heat¬ 
ing.  Stop  the  corn-meal,  and  give  some  linseed 
oil-cake  meal ;  a  few  potatoes  will  be  useful  if  roots 
are  not  to  be  had.  Give  salt  frequently  and  freely. 
Keep  nursing  ewes  by  themselves,  and  give  scalded 
bran  or  oatmeal  daily.  Sugar  beets,  or  potatoes, 
sliced  and  sprinkled  with  a  quart  of  middlings  or 
bran,  for  each  ewe,  will  produce  abundant  and 
rich  milk.  Keep  lambs  where  they  will  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  sunshine.  Pick  off  ticks  by  hand ;  this  may 
be  done  very  rapidly  by  using  a  pair  of  small,  sharp 
pointed  scissors  ;  part  the  wool,  and  when  a  tick 
is  found  clip  it  in  two. 

Swine. — Sows  may  now  be  turned  to  the  boar  for 
pigs  in  June.  Sows  expected  to  pig  soon,  should 
have  warm  pens,  with  cut  straw  or  chaff  for  bed¬ 
ding.  Rails  fixed  around  the  bottou  of  the  pens, 
six  inches  above  the  floor,  and  the  same  from 
the  wall,  will  protect  the  young  pigs  from  being- 
crushed.  In  the  south  pigs  need  no  more  shelter 
than  a  rough  roof  in  a  wood  lot.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  pigs  than  a  small  piece  of  woods  well 
fenced,  where  they  may  run  and  make  their  own 
beds  of  leaves  or  earth.  Straw  beds,  and  especially 
a  bed  of  manure,  will  cause  irritation  of  the  skin, 
if  not  skin  diseases,  and  encourage  parasites. 

Sundry  Matters.— The  small  things  which  need 
attention  now,  become  numerous  and  pressing. 
The  first  thing  that  should  be  done,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done,  is  to  procure  an  account- 
book,  and  begin  to  keep  accounts  with  the  crops 
and  stock.  Another  very  important  thing  is  to  renew 
the  subscription  to  the  paper,  whether  it  be  the 
American  Agriculturist  or  any  other.  The  small 
amount  of  money  required  for  this,  can  not  be  so 
well  laid  out  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  The 
wagons  and  carts  need  painting  or  repairing ;  the 
plows  to  be  overhauled  ;  harrow  teeth  pointed ; 
seed  to  be  selected  or  procured;  harness  to  be  re¬ 
paired  and  cleaned  ;  the  thrashing  machine  and 
horse-power  to  be  cleaned  aud  oiled,  and  many 
other  small  but  really  important  matters,  will  now 
need  attention.  These  should  be  looked  for  with 
a  sharp  eye,  “  and  when  found,  make  a  note  of,”  or 
let  them  be  attended  to  at  once. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


Advantage  must  be  taken  of  all  mild  winter  days 
to  forward  the  spring  work  as  fast  as  possible. 
There  are  always  some  little  jobs  which,  unless 
done  now,  will  be  left  undone  in  the  hurry  of  spring 
work.  Have  everything  around  the  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  kept  in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner,  and 
all  rubbish  removed  whenever  the  ground  is  clear 
of  snow'.  Provide  absorbents  for  the  manure  from 
the  stables  and  hennery,  and  see  that  the  manure 
is  kept  both  from  overheating  and  from  freezing. 


Orchard  aud  Nursery. 

The  full  notes  given  under  this  head  last  month, 
will  be  in  season  now. 

Insects. — During  the  mild  days  of  the  present 
month,  the  canker  worms  may  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  females  cannot  fly,  but  must  crawl  up 
the  trunks.  Their  ascent  is  best  prevented  by  the 
use  of  strips  of  paper  coated  with  tar  or  printers’ 
ink,  and  placed  arouud  the  trunks  ;  the  tar  or  ink 
must  be  renewed  whenever  it  becomes  dry,  or  the 
dead  insects  bridge  it  over.  Tent  caterpillars’  eggs 
are  deposited  in  little  rings  near  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  and  may  be  readily  seen.  A  few  hours  or 
days  oven,  spent  in  gathering  aud  burning  these 


eggs  now,  will  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  killing 
the  caterpillars  after  they  are  hatched. 

Varieties. — In  planting  new  orchards  for  profit, 
select  such  varieties  as  arc  in  demand,  or  if  for 
family  use,  such  as  will  give  a  good  succession 
from  early  summer  to  late  winter.  Order  trees  for 
spring  planting  at  once.  If  trees  arrive  in  a  frozen 
condition,  put  them  in  a  cool  place  until  thawed. 

Cions. — Cut  at  any  time  in  mild  weather,  label 
and  bury  in  sawdust  in  sand  or  earth. 

JFVaiit  CniO'dcn. 

Grape-  Vines. — Make  use  of  mild  days  for  pruning 
those  vines  which  were  left  during  the  hurry  of  the 
fall  work,  and  apply  ashes  or  ground  bones  be- 
twreeu  the  rows.  Save  the  wood  for  cuttings. 

Dwarf  Trees. — The  present  month  is  a  good  time 
to  prune  such  trees  as  need  it,  as  the  shape  and 
general  direction  of  the  branches  is  readily  seen 
now  that  the  leaves  are  off.  Where  the  branches 
touch,  and  the  bark  is  injured  by  rubbing,  one  of 
the  branches  should  be  cut  out,  or  the  tw'o  may  be 
spread  apart  and  tied  so  that  they  will  not  interfere. 

Labels,  Grafting-wax,  etc. — Have  ready  all  articles 
needed  for  use  in  the  spring.  Strips  of  calico  or 
thin  muslin  loosely  rolled  upon  a  stick  and  dipped 
in  melted  grafting-wax  are  the  most  convenient 
forms  in  which  to  use  the  wax. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prune  any  time  before 
the  buds  swell. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

But  little  can  be  done  out  of  doors  in  the  north¬ 
ern  states  at  this  season ;  see  that  everything  is 
put  in  readiness  for  immediate  use  when  wanted. 

Seeds. — All  which  have  to  be  bought  should  be 
ordered  now.  Those  saved  on  the  place  should  be 
sifted  or  otherwise  cleaned  and  made  ready  for  use. 
All  old  and  doubtful  seeds,  especially  those  of 
parsnip,  carrot,  onion,  and  such  as  cannot  be  relied 
upon  after  the  first  year,  should  be  burned.  Have 
every  parcel  labelled  with  the  date  on  the  bags. 
Never  trust  to  memory  with  seeds  ;  when  in  doubt, 
get  fresh  ones. 

Novelties  are  offered  every  year ;  these  generally 
come  with  the  claims  of  the  European  dealers  that 
they  are  superior  to  the  old  standard  sorts,  but  9 
out  of  10  of  them  are  seldom  heard  of  after  tire  first 
season.  Trials  of  these  novelties  on  a  small  scale 
are  interesting,  and  once  in  a  while  we  find  a  good 
thing,  but  never  depend  upon  novelties  for  a  crop. 

Hot-beds. — The  time  to  start  these  will  depend 
upon  the  locality.  Next  month  will  be  early 
enough  north  of  Virginia.  Six  weeks  before  it  will  Ire 
safe  to  set  out  the  plants,  is  the  proper  time.  Store 
the  horse  manure  where  it  will  not  get  too  wet,  and 
turn  it  occasionally. 

Cold  Frames. — Remove  the  sashes  entirely  on 
mild  days,  and  on  cool  days  raise  them  at  the  back. 
Keep  the  plants  in  them  as  dormant  as  possible. 

Foot  Cellars. — The  past  two  months  were  very  bad 
for  preserving  vegetables,  as  the  weather  was  so 
warm  that  even  with  the  doors  and  windows  open, 
it  has  been  scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  from 
growing.  When  the  doors  are  opeji,  see  that  the 
roots  are  well  covered  to  keep  them  from  the  light 
and  from  drying. 

Tools. — Paint  and  put  in  order  for  use.  Give 
unpainted  wood-work  a  coat  of  crude  petroleum 
to  fill  pores,  so  that  moisture  cannot  enter. 


Flower  Wsai-ftlUtaa  sieshI  Lawn. 

Generally  only  preparatory  work  can  be  done. 
If  stable  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  lawn,  it 
should  be  s.o  thoroughly  fined  that  no  weed  seeds 
remain.  It  is  better  to  use  stable  manure  elsewhere, 
and  apply  bone,  ashes,  or  other  fertilizers  here.  It 
is  easy  to  bring  in  weeds,  but  very  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  them. . .  .If  any  changes  are  to  be  made,  new 
paths  or  beds,  or  transplanting  of  trees,  have  the 
work  all  planned  out  before-hand.  Those  who  un¬ 
dertake  ribbon  planting  or  massing,  should  well 
consider  the  effect  they  wish  to  produce,  and  the 


materials  for  carrying  it  out.  English  examples  of 
bedding  are  of  no  use  here,  as  the  plants  service¬ 
able  for  them  are  often  quite  worthless  for  us. 


Gi'cenlioiise  and  Window  Flanls. 

Plants  in  the  greenhouse  aud  windows,  should 
now  be  at  their  best. 

Ventilation  needs  attention,  especially  on  warm, 
clear  days  ;  changes  are  so  sudden  that  this  matter 
needs  careful  watching.  Window  plants  need  a 
supply  of  fresh  air,  but  a  current  of  cold  air  should 
not  blow  directly  upon  them. 

Fires  in  the  greenhouse  now  need  special  care ; 
be  ready  for  sudden  changes. 

Fumigation. — Give  the  greenhouse  a  thorough 
fumigation  once  or  twice  a  week,  aud  syringe  the 
plants  overhead  the  next  day. 

Bulbs. — Bring  pots  of  hyacinths,  narcissus,  etc., 
from  the  cellar,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  of  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum,  Candytuft,  and  others,  for  early  flowering. 

Camellias. — Keep  cool  and  syringe  the  foliage 
often,  but  do  not  wet  the  flowers. 

Cuttings. — Preparation  must  be  made  for  the 
needs  of  the  garden  by  propagating  Verbenas,  Ge¬ 
raniums,  and  other  bedding  plants.  If  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  sand  in  the  cutting  bench  or  box  is  a 
few  degrees  higher  than  tiat  of  the  air  of  the 
house,  they  will  root  rapidly. 


Horticultural  Rotes  for  the  Southern  States. 

The  notes  in  January  were  intended  to  apply  to 
the  work  for  both  that  month  and  the  present. 

The  Orchard  may  still  have  fertilizers  applied  ; 
the  trees  pruned ;  the  rough  bark  of  old  trunks 
scraped,  and  insects’  eggs  destroyed.  If  new  trees 
are  to  be  set,  the.  soil  should  be  manured  and 
plowed,  and  made  ready  to  plant  the  trees  as  soon 
as  received. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Hardy  vegetables  generally  may 
be  sown,  to  follow  those  put  in  last  month,  and 
some  of  the  more  tender  things,  such  as  beans,  may 
be  risked  ;  if  no  frost  comes  there  is  a  decided  gain, 
and  if  they  are  cut  down,  be  ready  to  replant  at 
once  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  squashes  and  mel¬ 
ons,  and  others  of  that  family.  The  time  experience 
has  shown  to  be  the  proper  one  in  which  to  plant 
corn,  will  be  safe  for  plants  or  seeds  of  tender  vege¬ 
tables.  Sow  sweet  com.  Hot-beds  will  need  air¬ 
ing  ;  sow  in  them  egg-plants  and  peppers,  and 
tomatoes  if  not  already'  done.  Where  tomatoes  are 
large  enough,  transplant  to  another  bed  under 
glass.  Transplant  cabbages,  lettuce,  and  other 
plants  wintered  in  frames  or  otherwise. 

Flower-Garden. — Success  with  roses  depends 
largely  on  pruning  ;  see  last  month’s  notes  on  these 
and  other  shrubs  ;  sow  seeds  of  hardy  annuals,  and 
propagate  bedding  plants.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
will  now  demand  close  attention  to  ventilating 
greenhouses.  Plants  to  be  set  out  should  be  put 
into  frames  to  harden  off. 

- i«!gl  »  Q  - — — 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices, 
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The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  onr  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  January  13,  1876, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year;  also  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1S75 : 

1.  'rn  a  ns  a  err  ions  at  the  new  York  markets. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 
25  d’s  this  in’tli332,000  135,000  1,017,000  39,000  231,000  .'93,000 

20  d’s  last  m’tli389,000  3,115,000  1,904,000  42,000  207,000  790.000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hi/e.  Harley.  Oats. 

25  d’s  this  n i ’ 1 1 1 393,000  2,S14,000  1,871,000  47,000  284,000  1,918,000 

26  d’s  last  m’Ui401,000  3,769,000  1,886,000  74,000  502,000  1,812,000 

3.  Comparison  ivilh  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
25  days  1876.. 332, 000  735,000  1,017.000  39,000  231,000  593,000 

23  days  1875.. 324,000  459,000  1,617,000  18,S00  57,000  407,000 

Sat.es.  .Flour.  Wheat.  Com.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1876  393,000  2,814,000  1,871,000  47.000  284,0'0  1,918,000 
|  23  days  1875.. 291, 000  2,911,000  1,918,000  34,000  251,000  2,105,000 
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3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  l’ork. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Mall. 
bush.  basil.  biish.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Jan.  10, 1876.. 5, 802, 293  663.982  100.711  325,191  1,080.300  307,438 

Dec.  7,  1875.. 5, 878,036  S16,%2  99,908  305,961  1,252,005  258,364 

Nov.  S,  1875.  .3,219,157  1,112,998  79,355  277,400  815,591  249,986 

Oct.  11, 1875.. 2, 352, 502  1,682.246  10,910  21,688  439,698  261.428 

May  11.  1375..  969,804  1,542.924  16,124  16.587  545,209  229,655 

Jan.  11,1875.  .3.675,122  1,049,90(1  50,889  191,470  S77.014  145,647 

Nov.  9,  1S74.  .3,630,141  1,727,510  19.123  117,185  794,722  135, 882 


4.  Receipts  at  head  of  thle-water  at  Albany  each  season 
to  Dec.  1 . 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bbls.  bush.  bush.  hush.  hush.  bush. 

1875. . 113  600  21,335,200  8,581,800  250,900  3,833,600  3,105,300 

1874 . 165,200  23,791,500  17,713,200  337.600  3,428.400  3,584,500 

1873 . 153,500  22,761,700  18,552.200  950,260  2,153,300  8,885,900 

1872 . 137.300  11,319,100  29.028.700  471,600  4,548,600  5,696,000 

1871 . 290.700  21,313,400  20,042,300  1.107,900  3,839.100  6,639,400 

3870 . 430,400  17,124,700  4,805,100  587,500  3,9S4,700  6,167,500 


5.  Receipts  of  Breadstaffs  in  New  York  in  each  of  the 
last  seven  years : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bhis.  hush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

1875.. .. 3.9 10.272  31,214,736  22.485,707  301,6.54  4,707.346  10,636,077 

1874.. .. 4. 017. 207  41,817.215  29,329,000  592,111  2,776,025  19*792,919 

1873.. .. 3. 540... 68  33.559,870  24,589,345  992,447  2,448,526  11,235,420 

1872.. .. 3.030. 771  16,229,418  25,292,156  491,563  5,117,351  12.480,348 

1871.. .. 3. 649. 045  26,518,360  27,108,156  1,055,621  3,869,123  12,516,966 

1870. . . .4.143.993  21,0S3, 712  9,143,478  550,169  5,020,718  9,626,606 

1869. . .  .3,535,716  23,813,652  11,666,784  357,803  3,007,958  8,747,322 


8.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  I  to  Dec.  31. 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1875. . 

..1,954.180 

26,  9  2. 693 

12.933.740 

20(), 89S 

1,505 

138,752 

1874.. 

..2,177.608 

34,791,249 

19,000,995 

641,661 

3,560 

122,528 

1873.. 

..1,655,331 

27.801,829 

15.587.527  : 

1,009,148 

19,376 

49,710 

1872. . 

..1.179,050 

13,144, 956J27.864.000 

668,547 

22,656 

31,480 

1871.. 

..1,659,755 

21.968,643 

13,046,570 

525,772 

98,745 

47,310 

1870  . 

..1,950,234 

18,446,035 

487,792 

92.431 

— 

2R.9S6 

1869. . 

..1,582,211 

13,240,586 

1,637,536 

142,542 

— 

49,393 

7.  Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New  York,  Jan.  1; 

1S7.3.  1874.  1875.  1870. 

Western  and  State  Flour... 322,124  244,412  261,769  433,310 


Canada  Flour .  1.800  1,050  100  - 

Southern  FluUr .  36,700  24,289  15,320  16,20® 

California  Flour .  3,000  -  250  - 

Grand  total,  bbls . 363,624  260,751  277,439  449,510 


8.  Comparative  Stock  of  Grain  in  Neio  York,  Jan.  1: 


1S73. 

1871. 

1875. 

1876. 

Wheat,  bushels. . . . 

....1,996,934 

1,258,600 

4,600,711 

6,371,296 

Corn,  bushels . 

.....6,125,803 

1,272,500 

1,146,108 

091,690 

Rye,  bushels . 

. . . .  1 10,854 

14,630 

114,899 

115,607 

Barley,  bushels _ 

....1,211,176 

191,100 

561 ,951 

513.096 

Oats,  bushels . 

....  1,765.699 

471,600 

1,283.464 

1,321,587 

Malt,  bushels . 

....  258,402 

26.530 

182,775 

BS  1,471 

Peas,  bushels . 

.  9,292 

12,470 

15,139 

6,600 

y.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jail.  1,  to  Jan.  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1876  .  71,713  521,558  453,833  2,840  — -  6,183  32,093 

1873.  67,108  732,422  480,372  -  4,719  5,095 

Cur.  nit  NT  Wholesale  I’m  cits. 

Dec.  13.  Jan.  13. 


Prick  op  Gold . 

Flour— Simer  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western. . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superline  Western . 

Rye  Flour. . 

Corn-M  eat . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  ?!  100  Tbs 
Wheat— All  kinds  oi  Wnite. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Cork— Yellow . . 

Mixed .  . . 

White..  . 

Oats  —  Western  . . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

Buckwheat,  ?!  bush . 

Hay— Ihtle,  id  100  Its . 

Straw,  ?<  100  its . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  It 

Hors— Crop  of  IS75,  ?(  Tt . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?!  it 

Seed— Clover,  if!  ft  . — 

Timothy,  i®  bushel. . .  . 

Flax.  TO  bushel . 

Suga n—  Refl’g &  Grocery?!  It 
Molasses.  Cuba,  final. 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,?!  gal 

Coffee— Rio(Gohl) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,?!ib. 

Seed  Leaf.  It  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  if!  it 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  It . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  ?!  it  . 

Oil-Cake— ?!  ton  . ..  . 

Pork— Mess,  if*  barrel _ 

Prime  Mess,  id  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess,. . 

Lai-.h,  in  t.rcs.  &  barrels,  if!  It 

Butter— State,  ?!  it . 

Western,  ?!  It  .  ... 

Cheese . 

Beaks— id  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  if!  bu  ... 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?<  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— id  It . 

Geese,  ?!  pair . . 

Geese,  ?!  It . 

Ducks,  if!  pair . 

Ducks,  ?!  it . 

Grouse,  ?)  pair . 

Partridge,  ?!  pair . 

Ducks,  Wild,?!  pair . 

Quail,  trapped,  ?!  dozen . 

Harks,  ?!  pair . 

Rabbits,  ?!  pair . . 

Vension.  ?!  It . 

Turnips  ?!  bbl  . 

Cabs  ages— id  100 . 

OKtONS— ?!  bbl . 

Potato  es— ?).  bbl . . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ?<  bbl . 

Broom-corn . 

Pea  rs,  per  box . 

Grapes,  ?!  it . 

Apples— 19  barrel . 

Cranberries— if!  bbl . 

SQUAsn.  ?!  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl. 
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Gold  lias  been  up  to  11414,  and  down  to  112%,  closing 


Jan.  13tli  at  11274,  as  against  114%  on  Dec.  12th . 

A  more  active  market  lias  been  reported  for  the  leading 
kinds  of  domestic  Produce.  Breadstuff's  have  been  in 
good  request,  especially  toward  the  close,  under  a  free 
export  call,  chiefly  for  Flour,  Spring  Wheat,  and  Corn, 
with  values  winding  up  more  favorable  to  sellers.  An 
unusually  liberal  proportion  of  the  Flour  solely  for  export 
has  been  recently  of  City  Mill  product,  mainly  for  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  Barley  closed  heavy, 
and  Malt  difficult  to  market.  The  mild  weather  has  been 
decidedly  against  dealings  in  Buckwheat,  either  Grain  or 
Flour,  and  prices  have  been  much  depressed. ..  .The 
New  York  Inspection  and  Grading  of  Grain  is  now  in 

operation . Provisions  and  Cotton  have  been  in  fair 

demand,  but  variable  as  to  values _ Wool  has  been 

quiet  but  steady.  Manufacturers  have  been  purchasing 
with  reserve. ..  .Hops  have  been  quite  active,  with  the 
demand  largely  from  export  buyers,  closing  firm  for  the 
better  grades,  which  have  been  in  most  request  ...  Clover 
Seed  has  been  sought  after  for  export,  and  quoted  higher; 
State  in  most  favor  with  buyers.  Other  grass  Seeds  dull 
. . .  Hay  and  Straw  strong  in  price,  but  at  the  close  less 
active. 


I\’ew  Yorl<  Live-Stock  markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Dec.  20  .  8,122  76  795  24,334  25,922  59,252 

Dec.  27  .  6.012  59  78.5  17,254  23,688  47,748 

Jan.  3  .  5,958  28  704  14,938  19.4S3  36,611 

Jan.  10  .  7,393  103  90.4  39,316  21,430  49,667 


Total  for  4  Weeks.  .27,485  2C9  3,189  76,342  85,973  193,258 

Ao.for  prevA  Weeks  35,205  372  4,45S  94,841  129,469  264,34.5 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 

6.871 

67 

797 

19,035 

21,493 

do.  <lo.  last  Month . . 

.  8,891 

93 

1,114 

23.710 

32,367 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. 

.  9,810 

104 

2,247 

30,870 

31,783 

Total  receipts  for  1S75  ..453.060  5,031  117.5S0  1,228,530  1,388.541 

Average  for  1875 .  8,713  97  2,261  23,626  20,703 

Total  receipts  for  1874. .  .454,033  3,676  104,719  1,165,3531,774,223 
Average  for  1874 .  8,731  71  2,014  22,411  34,120 


Of  the  receipts  for  the  past  year,  167,703  cattle,  or  an 
average  of  3,569  per  week,  were  received  at  the  new 
yards  at  60th  street,  which  were  opened  in  February  last. 
For  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  the  average  weekly 
number  of  sheep  received  at  these  yards  was  6,077.  At 
the  48th  street  yards  443.781  sheep  were  received  during 
the  year,  an  average  of  8,534  weekly.  At  the  40th  street 
yards  701.857  hogs  were  received  in  the  year,  an  average 
of  13,497  weekly.  The  receipts  of  beeves  at  Chicago  for 
1875  were  920,843  head,  against  843.966  head  for  1874.  The 
total  value  of  receipts  amounted  to  $48,488,7138  :  the  aver¬ 
age  value  being  $4.2S  per  100  lbs.,  against  $4.58  in  1874. 
The  average  price  for  beeves  in  this  market  during  the 
past  year,  was  11  cts.  per  lb.  dressed  weight,  the  closing 
price  was  10  cts. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  past  year’s  business  has 
been  the  shipment  of  live  cattle  and  beef  to  England. 
About  400  head  of  prime  beeves  have  been  shipped  alive 
successfully,  and  sold  in  the  English  markets  profitably. 
These  cattle  were  mostly  sent  by  Mr.  Gillett,  of  Elkhart, 
Ill.,  a  well  known  breeder  and  feeder.  Seventy  head 
have  already  been  shipped  the  present  year.  This  new 
outlet,  if  kept  open,  can  not  fail  to  affect  our  home 
market  to  some  extent  for  the  best  class  of  cattle,  which 
are  the  only  kind  sent.  The  dressed  beef  shipped,  in  re¬ 
frigerators,  is  said  to  arrive  in  good  order,  and  has  been 
received  with  favor  in  the  London  market,  selling  at  \2y. 
cts.  per  lb.  With  the  experience  before  ns  of  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  ship  fresh  beef  front  Texas  and  Colora¬ 
do  to  New  York  in  refrigerator  cars,  it  is  lmrdly  wise  to 
build  up  expectations  of  affecting  Ibis  market  by  ship¬ 
ments  to  England  in  steamships.  The  price  at  which  this 
beef  sold  in  England  can  hardly  be  profitable. 

Beeves.— The  market  lias  been  very  unsatisfactory 
throughout  the  month.  Mild  weather,  and  an  overflow 
of  poultry  and  of  dressed  meat,  large  quantities  of  which 
have  sold  for  3  cents  per  lb.,  have  depressed  the  market. 
The  failure  of  several  large  operators  has  increased  the 
bad  feeling,  and  prices  have  marked  lower  than  at  any 
period  since  1860.  As  we  close  our  report,  an  improve¬ 
ment  is  perceptible.  The  weather  has  become  cold  and 
seasonable,  the  poultry  and  dressed  meat  have  been 
worked  off.  and  the  market  is  at  least  ye.  per  lb.  better, 
than  a  week  ago.  The  closing  sales  were  mostly  of  Gy 
ctvf.  to  D/i  cwt.  native  steers,  which  sold  freely  at  10yta> 
ll*c.  per  lh.,  on  56  to  57  lbs.  per  gross  cwt.  Prime  cat¬ 
tle  sold  for  13  @  1314c.  per  lb.,  on  estimated  Aveight  of  58 
lbs.  per  gross  cwt.  No  Texans  Averc  on  sale,  and  very 
feAV  extra  beeves.  ' 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  Aveeks  were  as  follows  : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large.  Sales. 

Aver. 

Dec.  20.  . 

.  7  @14*c. 

9  @12  C. 

10%c. 

Dee.  27 . 

.  S*@ll  c. 

6%@13%c. 

10  c. 

Jan.  3 . 

.  9  @11  %c. 

7*@13Mc. 

10*c. 

Jan.  10 . 

.  8  @13';, c. 

10  ©12  c. 

10*c. 

milch  Cows.— The  market  for  fresh  cows  has  been 
dull,  and  without  demand.  Prices  are  somewhat  lower  ; 
good  fresh  coavs  selling  at  $65  @  $75  per  head  ;  extra  at 
$80,  and  ordinary  at  $55  @  $00.  ...  Calves. — Hog- 
dressed  calves  are  coming  in  freely,  and  the  market, 
steady  through  the  month,  closes  higher.  Fat  milk 
veals  are  selling  at.  11c.  <p  tt..  dressed  weight,  for 
the  best,  and  10 Vz  for  prime ;  liog-dressed  bring  6c.  @  8c. 


per  lb.,  and  grass  calves  $10  per  head,  for  200  to  250  lb. 

calves,  up  to  $12  @$22  for  yearlings _ Sheep. — The 

market  has  been  dull  and  heavy,  with  larger  arrivals  than 
could  be  sold  easily.  Poor  etves  sold  at  the  close  at  4%c. 

tt.,  alive,  fair  to  good  sheep  at  6  (a)  G^c.,  and  the  best 
at  7c.  tt.  Pelts  are  selling  at  $1.70  each  ..  .Swine. — 
The  market  for  hogs  lias  steadily  advanced,  Avith  an  ac¬ 
tive  business  and  light  receipts.  For  dressed  pigs  11c. 

tt.  has  been  obtained,  1G0  to  180  tt.  dressed  hogs,  sold 
for  10®10Xc.  $  ib.,  and  heavy  at  9J£  @  9%c.  $  tt. 
Western  dressed  are  quoted  at  9  @  914c.  $  tt.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Live  Stock  Reporter  gives  the  follotving  particulars 
of  the  pork  trade  for  the  past  year :  Receipts  of  hogs  in 
Chicago,  1875,  3,912,110,  against  4,258,379  in  1S74;  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  corresponding  years,  1,582,643,  averaging 
233%  tt.,  against  2,330,361,  averaging  218  tt.  The  value 
of  live  hogs  received  in  Chicago  in  1875,  is  given  at  $67,- 
226,963.  The  number  packed  and  taken  by  butchers  in 
that  city  for  October,  November,  and  December,  is  980,- 
077,  against  1,041,219  same  time  last  year.  Total  pack¬ 
ing  last  season,  1,690,348.  Packing  to  date  tliis  year,  as 
returned  by  the  Chicago  Pork  Packers’  Association: 
Chicago,  838,339;  Cincinnati,  358,959 ;  St.  Louis,  183,833; 
Indianapolis,  217,018 ;  St.  Joseph,  45,000.  This  is  about 
325,000  less  than  Avere  packed  at  the  above  places  during 
the  same  time  last  year.” 


Prices  off  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $1S.00@$20.(H) 

Middlings,  per  ton .  22.00®  24.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  22.00©  24.00 

Linseed-oil-cake.  western,  per  ton .  .  45.00©  46.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . . . .  .  25.50©  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft .  3©  4 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


Superphosphate  of  Lime,  per  ton . $2-A.OO©$26.50 

“  Ammoniated,  per  ton. . .  45.00©  50.00 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  per  ton . . . .  33.00©  40.00 

Bone  Meal,  per  ton .  40.00©  45.09 

RaAv  Bones  Unground,  per  ton .  25.00 

Bone  Black,  per  ton .  27.50©  30.00 

Pure  ItaAV  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton  .  S8.00@  45.00 

Dried  Blood,  (11@12  per  cent  ammonia),  per  ton  40.00©  45.00 

Fisli  Guano,  per  ton .  20.00©  25.00 

South  Carolina  Phosphate,  (fine  ground),  per  ton  19.00©  21.00 

Niter  Cake,  (ground),  per  ton .  25.09 

Sulphate  Soda,  ground  per  ton  .  23.00 

German  Potash  Salts.  (30@33  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00©  22.00 

Peruvian  Guano,  per  ton..  .  5S.00©  61.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  toil .  9.50 

“  In  hands,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  per  lb . 4%c.@  5  c. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  (muriate  of  potash),  lb..  2%c.@  3  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  crude,  per  lb .  8%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  3%c.@  4  c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  per  lh .  l*c. 

Leached  Wood-ashes,  Can.  and  N.  Y.,  per  bush. 17  c.@19  C. 


The  trade  in  fertilizers  lias  been  quite  brisk  the  past 
month,  many  orders  having  arrived  from  England  and 
the  southern  states.  Fish  scrap  has  moved  in  large 
quantities,  but  at  a  Ioav  price ;  4,000  tons  have  been  taken 
at  the  factories  in  bulk,  at  $12  $  ton,  and  in  barrels  in 
New  York,  at  $21  per  ton.  It  is  expected  this  foreign 
trade  will  increase,  as  the  scrap  is  favorably  received  in 
England.  Small  lots  of  nitrate  of  soda  have  been  sold  at 
3%c.  @  3,%c.  $  tt.,  and  chloride  of  potassium  at  2%c. 


DON’T  FAIL 

To  Secure  one  of  the 

GOOD  THINGS  OFFERED 

On  Page  73,  and  send  to  tlie 
Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  last 
of  Premiums  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  received  it. 


FKEE-t’KBE-For  llie  “Hard 
Times.”— No  doubt  many  a  Reader,  in  looking  over 
the  Engravings  and  Descriptions,  (given  in  our  Premium 
List,  and  referred  to  on  page  73  of  this  paper),  lias  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  have  several  of  the  good  things  there 
named.  Well,  avc  say  in  all  candor,  it  is  easy  for  almost 
anyone  to  obtain  one  or  more  of  tiicm,/ra?  qf  charge. 
First,  is  there  any  doubt  that  each  one  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  Avould  get  hints,  suggestions,  and  positive  infor¬ 
mation  enough  out  of  a  tvhole  volume  of  this  Journal, 
to  abundantly  repay  him  for  the  small  subscription  price, 
($1.60  for  a  year,  postage  included)?  Second.— Can 
hot  you  easily  tell  him,  and  sIioav  him,  and  convince  him 
of  this  ?  Third. — You  have  only  to  do  this  in  a  few  or 
many  instances,  as  the  case  may  he,  and  in  return  for  this, 
Avhich  Avill  cost  you  no  money,  t he  Publishers  tvill  be  hap¬ 
py  to  present  you  with  one  or  more  of  the  premiums,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  number  of  names  sent.  Fourth.— Over 
fi  6,000  persons  have  thus  clone,  and  are  not  you  equal¬ 
ly  expert  Avit.li  most  of  the  other  16,000  ?  Fifth. — 
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Every  family  you  get  to  reading  and  thinking  more,  you 
directly  benefit.  The  more  there  are  of  such  persons  in 
a  neighborhood,  the  more  intelligent  and  elevated  will  the 
whole  society  be.  Thus,  in  extending  the  circulation  of 
this  journal,  and  receiving  the  premium  article,  you  are 
literally  working  “  To  do  good  and  make  money."-- Try 
it  now.  State  that  you  are  working  for  a  Premium,  when 
you  send  in  subscriptions.  You  will  then  have  a  premium 
credit  for  all  names  sent  in  between  now  and  July  4tli, 
1876 — and  can  take  the  premium  whenever  you  desire  it. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  tee  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  fonn,  ferr  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


N.B.— 1 Tlae  Aew  Postage  law. 
— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  wliicla  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tike  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  York. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Remitting'  Money :  —  Oiecks  on 
New  York  City  Hanks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-OfRce  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

ISouml  Copies  of  Volume  Tlairty- 
four  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(10  to  34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at~5  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.f  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Speak  :i  Word  for  tlae  German 
American  Agriculturist.— For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  has  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  he  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  ou  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

A  Fair  Tliis  Month. — The  Southern 

States’  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition,  will  open 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the  2Gth  inst.,  (Feb.),  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  10  days.  The  premium  list  is  very  large,  and 
provides  for  a  wide  range  of  exhibits.  The  grounds  of 
the  Association  are  said  to  he  of  great  interest  for  the 
variety  of  tropical  and  snh-tropical  plants  growing  there, 
and  new  and  large  halls  are  erecting.  Samuel  Mullen,  80 
Camp  St..,  New  Orleans,  is  Gen’l.  Superintendent. 

A  Hollar  osi  Interest  will  yield  6  to  10 

cents  a  year.  A  book  in  one’s  house,  treating  on  his 
business,  whether  it  be  farming,  gardening,  or  any  me¬ 
chanical  pursuit,  will  furnish  new  ideas,  awaken  new 
thoughts,  develop  mental  power,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  every  hundred,  lead  to  improved  methods  of  cal - 
ture  or  work,  that  will  save  or  bring  back  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  book.  Still  more  important  is  it  where  there 
are  growing  sons.  Let  them  see  that  their  calling  is  of 
importance  enough  to  have  hooks  written  upon  it,  and 
they  will  respect  it  more  ;  they  will  read,  and  that  will 
cause  them  to  think  ;  and  thinking  is  what  not  only 
raises  men  above  the  brutes,  but  raises  one  man  above 
another.  IIow  many  parents  see  their  children  reading 


fiction,  exciting  and  demoralizing  story  books,  etc.,  and 
make  no  effort  to  make  them  intelligent  in  the  direction 
of  their  daily  work.  Five,  ten,  or  fifteen  dollars  put  into 
books  of  this  kind,  will  pay  ten-fold,  a  hundred-fold  the 
interest  that  can  be  realized  in  any  other  investment. 
Think  of  this.  Our  advertising  pages  abound  in  announce- 
ments  of  books  that  should  he  in  every  farmer’s  house. 

Artificial  Fertilizers — Import  amt 
Action. — On  Jan.  13th,  at  the  “  Conn.  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,"  Middletown,  Conn.,  there  was  a 
gathering  of  some  sixty  of  the  most  intelligent  leading 
farmers  of  the  state,  together  with  twenty  dealers  and 
representatives  of  manufacturers  of  artificial  fertilizers, 
from  Baltimore,  New  York,  Boston,  and  various  other 
points.  The  entire  day  was  very  profitably  occupied  in 
discussion  and  conversation.  We  have  only  space  to 
give  the  final  result.  It  was  agreed  that  hereafter,  the 
farmers  of  Connecticut  will  buy  fertilizers  only  of  those 
dealers  and  manufacturers  who  will  subject  their  articles 
to  the  analysis  and  control  of  the  Station ,  and  sell  upon  a 
guaranteed  composition  of  a  uniform  character  and  value. 
The  articles  sold  will  bo  subject  to  frequent  analyses  at 
the  Station,  so  that  any  deviation  from  the  “  guaran¬ 
tees ”  will  he  quickly  detected.  This  action  was  fully 
agreed  to  by  the  dealers.  This  movement  will  he  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  that  state  alone.  Spurious  and 
poor  fertilizers  will  have  to  find  a  market  elsewhere,  and 
as  farmers  will  hereafter  he  reasonably  certain  of  getting 
what  they  intend  to  buy,  they  will  use  these  helps  to  pro¬ 
duction  more  freely,  and  an  increased  production  will  he 
the  result.  Some  other  states  will  very  soon  feel  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  establishing  Experiment  Stations ,  and  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  course  similar  to  that  now  fully  inaugurated  in 
Connecticut. 

Exit  —  Trice  IIorti-gMltarist.  —  “The 

Horticulturist  ’’  was  founded  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  in 
184(1,  and  was  carried  on  by  him  until  his  lamented  death 
in  1852.  During  these  years  he  gave  to  its  pages  some  of 
liis  best  efforts,  and  drew  to  them  a  host  of  excellent  con¬ 
tributions.  Whoever  possesses  a  series  of  the  earlier 
volumes,  has  much  that  is  precious  in  our  horticultural 
literature.  After  Downing,  the  Horticulturist  was  some¬ 
times  in  able  editorial  hands,  like  (hose  of  Barry,  hut  a 
great  portion  of  the  time  it  lias  seemed  to  exist  without 
any  editorial  supervision.  While  it  had  some  excellent 
contributors,  it  had  no  competent  head,  and  now  that  it 
has  disappeared,  will  not  ho  missed  other  than  by  its 
few  remaining  early  readers,  who  had  an  affection  for  it  ’ 
because  it  was  A.  J.  Downing’s.  It  is  announced  that 
the  Horticulturist  is  united  with  the  Gardeners’  Monthly, 
and  that  Journal  hears  tlie  title  “  Gardeners’  Monthly  and 
Horticulturist.”  We  arc  glad  to  see  that  the  “  Monthly  ” 
shows  no  signs  of  dilution  from  the  addition  of  so  much 
weakness  ;  it  can  gain  very  little  by  the  change,  while 
the  former  subscribers  to  the  Horticulturist  will  find  it 
greatly  to  their  benefit.  The  horticulturists  cf  the  coun¬ 
try  should  support — and  liberally,  their  one  journal,  and 
enable  the  publisher  to  make  its  mechanical  part  better 
than  it  ever  yet  lias  been.  Its  editorial  management  could 
not  he  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Thomas  Meehan.  • 

Tlie  Heath  of  Hoct.  E.  S.  Slaill. — 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Am.  Bornological 
Society  at  Chicago,  and  saw  the  effective  work  done  by 
Doct.  Hull,  ou  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society,  were  greatly  shocked  to  learn,  a  few  weeks  after 
their  return  home,  that  the  Doctor  died  at  his  residence, 
near  Alton,  Ill,  the  last  week  in  November,  probably  from 
the  results  of  over-exertion  and  exposure  at  Chicago.  An 
earlier  and  more  extended  notice  of  his  death  was  crowd¬ 
ed  out  at  the  time,  and  we  can  now  but  briefly  say  that 
not  only  western  horticulture,  but  American  horticul¬ 
ture,  loses  one  of  its  most  ardent  workers  and  useful  ad¬ 
vocates.  So  great  was  the  shock  of  his  sudden  deatli  to 
ids  wife,  that  she  survived  him  only  four  days. 

How  all  the  Children  are  remembered 
by  Mr.  Crandall  for  the  CENTENNIAL  YE  Alt,  is  par¬ 
tially  indicated  on  the  third  cover  page  of  this  paper. 
Though  half  a  century  has  passed  since  we  wore  old 
enough  to  enjoy  toys,  we  confess  to  have  been  quite  a 
boy  again  over  Mr.  Crandall’s  “  Ye  HERO  of ’76,” 
in  changing  the  “  Old  Soldier”  into  some  of  the  hundreds 
of  “  positions  ”  that  he  can  be  made  to  assume  so  natu¬ 
rally.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  new 
toy,  is  to  observe  how  great  a  change  in  expression  is 
given  by  a  slight  change  in  the  position  of  a  hand,  foot, 
arm,  cap,  etc.  The  charming  toy  will  teach  children  not 
a  little  in  the  study  of  the  human  form,  and  in  assuming, 
expressive  attitudes  and  postures,  as  well  as  in  drawing 
human  figures  to  characterize  various  emotions.  While  a 
single  “  Hero  ”  will  answer  for  all  this,  two  or  three  or 
more  used  together,  to  represent  a  company  of  persons  in 
different  positions  at  the  same  time,  will  add  largely  to 
the  effect  produced.  Taken  all  iii  all,  this  is  the  finest 


thing  for  the  amusement  of  children,  that  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  a  multitude  of  “  grown-up  children  ”  will  spend 
many  an  hour  over  it. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


When  good,  well-mean¬ 
ing  persons,  who  lead  quiet 
and  exemplary  lives,  and 
who  think  that  they  are 
unknown  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  circle  of  their  own 
neighborhood,  receive  from 
some  far  distant  city,  cir¬ 
culars  either  asking  their 
cooperation  in  some  swind¬ 
ling  scheme,  or  proposing 
to  cure  troubles  which  they 
scarcely  know  by  name, 
they  are  astonished  beyond 
measure.  Their  first  thought 
is,  “  how  did  these  rascals 
get  hold  of  my  name?” — 
We  have  before  stated  that 

LISTS  OF  NAMES  &  ADDRESSES 
were  regular  articles  of 
merchandize,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  them  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  city  papers.  It  must  be  known  that 
nearly  all  the  humbugging  schemes  are  carried  on 
through  the  mails  ;  these  fellows  operate  at  a  distance, 
and  very  rarely  advertise  or  issue  circulars  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  place  they  hail  from.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  an  attempt  to  find  the  person  who  sends  out 
flaming  circulars,  takes  one  to  the  top  story  of  some  ob¬ 
scure  building,  where  he  finds  a  locked  door  with  a  hole 
in  it  through  which  to  drop  letters.  Operating  so  gener¬ 
ally  by  correspondence,  it  will  be  seen  that  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  circulars  may 
be  sent,  arc  a  most  important  part  of  the  outfit  of  these 
operators,  and  in  many  eases  the  most  expensive  one. 
In  former  articles  we  have  shown  several  of  the  methods 
by  which  these  lists  are  procured.  One  very  easy  method 
has  been  tried  so  often  that  it  now  no  longer  works  so 
well  as  formerly.  This  is  to  send  to  the  secretaries  or 
other  officers  of  such  organizations  as  Sons  of  Temper¬ 
ance,  Odd  Fellows,  and  similar  bodies,  a  circular  stating 
that  the  subscriber  is  about  to  publish  a  book  of  great 
interest  to  the  order,  and  if  the  officer  addressed  will 
send  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  society,  he  will  receive 
a  copy  free  in  return  for  his  trouble.  We  have  before  us 
a  letter  from  a  Rhode  Island  correspondent,  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  circular  from  a  “  Brokerage  Co.”  in  St.  Louis, 
asking  for  a  list  of  ail  persons  in  his  towrn  worth  over 
$2,000.  As  our  friend  did  not  respond,  another  circular 
followed  the  first.  Let  all  who  receive  applications  of 
any  kind  from  strangers,  for  names,  refuse  to  give  them. 

_ So  sharp  a  look-out  is  kept  for  names,  that  we  know 

persons  who  will  not  allow  their  names  to  go  into  the 
directory,  as  they  wish  to  avoid  the  annoyance  from  cir¬ 
culars  that  is  felt  by  most  persons  who  live  in  cities. . . . 
Many  a  person  who  is  surprised  that  his  own  name  is 
known,  would  be  still  more  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
has  helped  in  making  such  lists.  Some  solicitor  or  book 
agent  calls  upon  bim,  and  as  ho  is  leaving,  the  stranger 
asks  the  name  of  the  person  who  lives  in  the  next  house 
on  the  road,  our  friend  gives  his  neighbor's  name,  not 
thinking  that  his  own  name  has  been  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner  a  few  minutes  before,  and  that  the  list 
of  the  whole  neighborhood  will  be  thus  filled  up _ Com¬ 

plaints  continue  to  come  of  certain 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  AND  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOLS. 

Charges  are  made  that  farmers’  hoys  and  girls  induced 
to  go  there  by  the  promise  that  situations  will  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  them,  are  cheated  out  of  their  money,  and  get 
neither  valuable  instruction  nor  situations.  We  have 
from  time  to  time  been  solicited  to  “  show7  them  up.” 
We  are  often  obliged  to  repeat  that  we  do  not  show  peo¬ 
ple  up  on  general  accusations  like  these.  Let  those  who 
have  been  defrauded  by  these  schools  send  us  a  substan¬ 
tiated  statement  of  the  facts .  .  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Wy¬ 
oming  have  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  among  the 
few  states  and  territories  which  countenance 

LOTTERY  GAMBLING, 

and  some  of  these  schemes  claim  to  he,  and  we  are 
afraid  are,  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  Centennial  year  will  see  the  end  of  this  legal¬ 
ized  gambling,  and  let  lotteries  stand,  where  they  belong, 
with  faro,  roulette,  and  other  games  of  chance.  There 
is  one  concern  in  Texas,  the  “  Mutual  Benefit  Associa¬ 
tion,”  which  is  simply  a  swindle.  It  is  located  at  Kauf¬ 
man,  and  its  “  secretary,”  Choate  Somerby,  continues  to 
send  out  circulars  informing  persons  that  one  of  the 
tickets  sent  to  them  has  drawn  a  valuable  prize,  and 
asks  that  the  price  of  the  ticket's,  $2,  be  remitted  in 
order  that  the  “  valuable  gift  ”  may  be  sent.  It  is  possi- 
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ble  that  so  stale  a  bait  as  this  may  catch  some  poor  flat¬ 
fish.  . .  .Here  is  the  Wyoming  Lottery  at  Laramie;  resorts 
to  a  remarkable  trick.  It  lias  a  special  drawing  for 
agents.  Only  5,000  tickets,  each  one  to  draw  a  prize 
given  free  to  agents.  This  they  do  as  a  form  of  adver¬ 
tising,  so  that  each  agent  can  say  that  he  drew  a  prize 
and  thus  “create  more  interest,  and  cause  those  agents 
to  sell  more  tickets  in  our  next  Extraordinary  Drawing, 
than  $50,000  spent  in  advertising.”  In  this  private  and 
peculiar  lottery.  $31,546  are  offered  in  prizes  from  50c. 
up  to  $5,000.  This  is  about  the  smartest  advertising 
dodge  we  have  known  of.  Had  it  been  proposed  at  the 
east,  it  would  have  been  ‘‘acute  Yankee  trick,”  but  in 
Wyoming  it  is  done,  as  the  head  of  the  circular  has  it, 
“ By  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.”  No  doubt 
the  managers  have  a  right  to  make  a  lottery  all  prizes, 
but  this  getting  up  a  special  drawing  for  agents,  so  that 
their  exceptional  “  luck”  will  cause  them  to  sell  more 
tickets  in  other  lotteries,  which  have  8  blanks  to  one 
prize  looks  like— like — Mr.  Governor,  of  Wyoming,  who 
presided  at  one  of  these  drawings— Mr.  Mayor,  of  Lara¬ 
mie,  who  was  on  the  stage— Mr.  Judge,  who,  (of  all  re¬ 
markable  things),  administered  an  oath  to  the  drawers. 
What  does  this  proceeding  look  most  like?. ..  .No,  we 
thank  you,  Mr.  Topeka  man, 

“hot  any  in  ours,” 

You  come  to  the  wrong  shop  with  your  contract.  He 
sends  us  a  contract  to  fill  up  by  which  we  are  to  agree  to 
pTint  his  advertisement  and  give  him  notices  in  each 
issue  “  of  not  less  than  ten  or  over  twenty  lines,”  for  so 
much  money,  and  so  much  in  tickets.  We  should  just 
like  to  know  if  there  are  any  papers  in  the  country  who 
take  lottery  tickets  in  pay  for  advertising. . .  .Last  month 
we  referred  to  the  great  number  of  nonsensical  and 
worse  than  worthless  books  that  were  offered,  and  we 
might  have  added  that  the  dealers  in  these  also  offered  a 
lot  of  equally 

WORTHLESS  AND  TRASHY  ARTICLES. 

Boston,  New'  York,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  appear  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  these  wares,  if  they  are  not  all  one  con¬ 
cern,  for  their  circulars  read  wonderfully  alike.  Among 
the  things  offered  are  $2. 50  sewing  machines  ;  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Perfume  Stone— that  thing  you  know  that  comes 
from  “  a  secluded  ravine  in  the  Andes.”  Stuff  to  render 
(kerosene  non-explosive,  and  prevent  chimneys  from 
■ftreaking  :  Photographs  that  show  “your  future  wife  or 
husband  ;  ”  a  preparation  for  the  “Development  of  the 
Breast;”  that  “  Butter  Compound  ”  again,  and  various 
other  old,  exploded,  and  worn-out  humbugs  offered  to 
“  Agents.”  One  concern  has  on  its  circular  of  a  trashy 
book,  a  slip  saying :  If  you  send  this  slip  back  with  25 
cents  in  a  letter,  we  will  send  you  something  that  will 
bring  you  in,  honorably,  over  two  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  and  not  occupy  more  than  half  your  time.  Suit¬ 
able  for  both  sexes.”  These  spurious  promises  must 
catch  a  great  many  unsuspecting  persons ;  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  these  circulars  sent  us  by  per¬ 
sons  who  ask  our  opinion  of  them,  there  must  be  many 
more  not  so  cautious  who  bite  at  once  at  the  bait.  Our 
readers  may  be  very  sure  that  if  a  business  circular  is  of 
such  a  doubtful  character  that  they  are  obliged  to  ask 
others  about  it,  it  is  a  very  good  business  to  let  alone. 
_ Circulars  of  attractive  mining  schemes  are  industri¬ 
ously  circulated,  and  with  a  certain  class  there  is  nothing 
so  fascinating  as  the  idea  of  getting  rich  by 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING. 

There  is  just  that  element  of  uncertainty  about  it  which 
makes  it  attractive  to  those  who  believe  in  “  luck,"  and 
even  at  this  late  day,  when  mining  is  in  most  localities 
reduced  to  a  question  of  day’s  work,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  fortune  has  something  in  store  for  them.  If 
those  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  Californiafevcr 
of  about  1849,  when  an  individual  really  stood  some 
chance  to  “make  his  pile,”  will  recall  those  who  went  to 
California  and  came  back,  or  remained  there,  really  bet¬ 
tered  in  condition  through  their  mining  operations,  they 
will  find  that  the  proportion  of  successful  ones  even 
then  was  very  small,  compared  with  those  who  failed. 
Colorado  is  now  the  attractive  mining  region,  and  we 
cannot  better  reply  to  those  who  ask  us  about  going  there 
than  by  giving  the  following  from  a  letter  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  mining  regions.  He  writes  :  “Read¬ 
ing  your  humbug  articles  reminds  me,  as  I  see  thousands 
of  “states’  people”  rushing  to  our  mines,  that  some  one 
conversant  with  mines  and  mining  should  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  little  advice  regarding  them.  There  is  no  greater 
humbug  in  existence  than  our  mines,  and  none  in  regard 
to  which  the  operators  are  more  persistent  in  misleading 
and  deceiving.  We  have  living  within  twenty  miles  of 
us  at  least  one  hundred  old  miners,  who  have  mined  in 
California  and  various  territories,  not  one  of  whom,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  visited  the  famous  mines  near  here. 
They  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  rich  mines  exist 
here,  but  it’s  only  one  of  many  who  will  strike  a  “good 
thing,”  and  he,  for  the  want  of  capital  and  machinery,  will 
be  forced  to  sell  to  the  capitalists  when  be  has  partially 
developed  his  claim.  The  capitalist  understands  this, 


and  practices  what  is  known  as  the  1  freeze  out  ’  game, 
and  after  one  or  two  years  gathers  in  all  the  desirable 
claims  at  very  low  figures.  Our  old  miners  say  they 
would  as  soon  take  their  chance  in  a  lottery  at  once,  and 
thus  escape  all  the  work  and  hardships ;  and  they  say 
that,  though  a  few  lucky  ones  make  their  pile,  thou- 
sands'work  for  their  Jioard,  many  not  even  making  that. 
Taking  all  the  mining  here  as  a  whole,  there  is  more  in¬ 
vested  in  labor  and  capital  than  the  mines  ever  repay. 
When  a  person  is  lucky,  though,  it  is  harped  upon  for 
years;  stock  jobbers  and  newspaper  men  never  lose  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  the  case  as  an  inducement  for 
others  to  try.  Our  papers  are  perfectly  reckless,  their 
only  aim  being  to  draw  immigration  here,  well  knowing 
that  if  a  man  is  once  here,  they  have  him  for  life,  for  by 
the  time  he  gets  his  eyes  open  he  is  too  poor  to  get  away. 
Why  eastern  men  of  moderate  means  who  can  make  a 
living  where  they  are,  will  come  here  upon  an  uncertainty 
I  cannot  see,  and  if  the  American  Agriculturist  can  be  the 
means  of  keeping  a  few  of  the  many  at  home,  it  will  be 
doing  them  a  good  service.” 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

do  not  open  very  brilliantly  with  the  new  year.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  these  ingenious  gentlemen— oh.  yes  ! 
and  ladies  too,  for  we  must  not  forget  dear  Mother  No¬ 
ble  and  Ma’am  Legget— will  let  the  opportunity  pass  and 
not  have  a  grand  Centennial  cure-all  of  some  kind.  Just 
now  it  is  very  dull,  but  perhaps  it  is  only  the  lull  that 
precedes  the  tempest.  Still  we  have  a  few  interesting 
cases  under  consideration,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
medical  quacks  will  in  future  numbers  escape  the  ex¬ 
posure  they  merit _ Several  inquiries  about  Wall-street 

stock  brokers  are  referred  to  last  month's  humbugs. 

Potato  Crops. — Last  spring  Messrs. 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  offered  premiums  for  the  largest 
yields  from  one  pound  each  of  Snowflake  and  Eureka, 
two  of  their  new  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  awards  have 
been  made,  and  a  full  report  of  the  committee  will  soon 
be  published.  The  returns  are  simply  astonishing,  but 
they  are  thoroughly  substantiated  by  evidence  and  affi¬ 
davits.  Such  large  yields  were  of  course  obtained  by 
evory  legitimate  aid  ;  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes,  greatly 
subdivided,  and  soil  already  very  rich,  pushed  to  its  ut¬ 
most  with  fertilizers.  The  report  gives  many  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  ;  here  we  can  only  give  the  yields  and  the 
awards.  Largest  yield  of  Snowflake  from  one  pound  of 
seed— 1st  prize  to  P.  C.  Wood,  Esther,  HI.,  1,417  lbs., 
$100  ;  2nd  prize  to  J.  L.  Perkins.  Little  Sioux,  Iowa, 
1,304  lbs. ,$50;  3rd  prize  to  E.  II.  Seiler,  Verona,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  J.,  1.125  lbs.,  $40  ;  4th  prize  to  J.  I.  Salter,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  1,090}  lbs.,  $30  ;  5th  prize  to  Alfred  Rose, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  1,089}  lbs.,  $20 ;  6th  prize  to  Henry  V. 
Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  1,009}  lbs.,  $10.  Largest  yield 
of  Eureka  from  one  pound  of  seed— 1st  prize  to  J.  L. 
Perkins,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  1,666}  lbs.,  $100  ;  ,2nd  prize 
to  P.  C.  Wood,  Esther,  Ill..  1.403  lbs.,  $50  ;  3rd  prize  to 
Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  1,149  lbs..  $40;  4th  prize 
to  Milton  M.  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  1,145  lbs.,  $30 ;  5th 
prize  to  J.  I.  Salter,  St.  Cloud,  Minn..  1,087  lbs.,  $29  ;  6th 
prize  to  Henry  V.  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  1,066}  lbs.  $10. 

Tlie  Illustrated  tnmia!  Kcgistei- 

of  Rural  A  flairs,  by  J.  J.  Thomas;  Albany, 
Luther  Tucker  &  Sons.  These  little  volumes  come  but 
once  a  year,  but  that  is  quite  too  often  for  us  to  find  some 
new  form  in  which  to  express  our  commendation  of  them. 
We  can  only  say  that  this  is  as  good  as  the  others,  and 
that  they  are  all  good,  useful,  and  of  real  value,  and  well 
worth  the  30  cents  for  which  they  may  be  had  of  the 
Orange  Judd  Co. 

Tlie  Metltodist,  which  was  advertised  in 
the  January  number,  is  now  under  the  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  new  editor,  Dr.  Wheeler.  The  Methodist 
takes  high  rank  among  religious  journals.  It  is  spicy, 
intelligent,  and  liberal. 

One  Bad  B5esialt  of  Hard  Times— 
“Religious  Journals.”— Among  some  good 
effects  produced  by  the  hard  times,  such  as  economy, 
thrift,  etc.,  we  have  to  deplore  the  course  taken  by  sun¬ 
dry  “  religious  journals  ”  to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  or  ex¬ 
istence,  and  by  some,  in  fair  circumstances,  to  keep  up 
an  income  We  refer  to  the  recent  larger  admission  of 
advertisements  of  quack  medicines  and  quack  doctors. 
Before  us  is  a  religious  newspaper,  considered  high- 
toned,  edited  by  a  college  professor,  and  a  paper  of  con¬ 
siderable  Influence.  Yet  in  this  one  number  are  a  score 
of  advertisements  of  an  objectionable  character  ;  of  such 
a  character  that  they  could  not  get  admission  into  the 
American  Agriculturist  on  any  terms.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  are  inserted  because  it  pays  the  advertisers  to  do 
so.  Yet  every  dollar  they  receive  from  customers  is  for 
that  which  is  either  of  no  benefit,  or  positively  injurious, 
usually  the  latter.  Now  the  plain  question  is.  are  not 
the  editors  or  publishers  of  papers  advertising  such 


things  participes  crimimrum— aiders  in  the  fraud? 
Their  only  defense  can  be  that  they  don’t  care  for  the 
well  being  of  their  readers,  or  that  they  do  not  know  that 
such  advertisements  are  injurious.  If  they  take  the  lat¬ 
ter  ground,  it  may  be  well  queried  whether  they  have  the 
•requisite  qualifications  to  occupy  the  position  of  con- 
servitors  and  promoters  of  the  public  welfare.  N.  B. 
The  journal  above  referred  to  is  not  the  New  Yrork  Inde¬ 
pendent,  which  justifies  itself  in  advertising  “  patent 
medicines,  etc.,”  but  another  journal,  one  of  a  consider¬ 
able  class.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  his  religious  paper, 
and  find  it  free  from  this  species  of  advertisements,  then 
that  is  not  the  paper  we  mean. 

Allen’s  Patent  Seed  Drills  and 
Wlieel  JHioes.— These  implements  have  been  in  the 
market  for  several  years,  and  have  been  used  with  satis¬ 
faction  by  many  experienced  gardeners,  both  for  sowing 
seeds,  and  for  cultivating  the  crops  after  they  were  up. 
From  the  experience  of  last  season,  we  were  induced  to 
place  this  implement  upon  our  premium  list,  which  is  as 
positive  a  recommendation,  as  can  be  given,  as  nothing 
but  articles  of  real  merit  are  offered  there.  In  our  garden¬ 
ing  directions  we  often  say,  “not  a  weed  should  bo 
seen  ;”  the  cultivator  part  of  this  implement  renders  it 
easy  to  carry  out  this  injunction,  as  it  may  be  used  among 
the  crops  with  most  “  killing  effect”  on  the  weeds. 

Tlat^  New  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower 

is  the  name  given  to  the  latest  production  of  'Chadborn, 
Colwell  &  Co.  It  may  be  that  they  will  produce  a  mower 
that  will  do  the  work  better,  with  less  expenditure  of 
strength,  than  is  required  by  this,  but  until  they  do,  we 
shall  have  to  regard  this  as,  taken  altogether,  the  most 
satisfactory  among  the  many  good  lawn  mowers. 

Our  Premium  Target  I’  3 He. — Among 

the  numerous  valuable  Premiums  offered  for  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1876,  is  one 
(No.  61)  of  a  Target  Rifle ,  designed  for  hunting  as  well  as 
target  shooting.  The  other  day  Mr.  Judd  took  one  of 
these  out  to  his  country  residence  to  lest  it.  After  firing 
half  a  dozen  times  to  get  the  new  bead-sight  adjusted  in 
the  manner  described  last  month  (page  5),  he  made  the  18 
successive  shots  marked  on  the  annexed  sketch,  which  is 
an  exact  copy  of  the  6-inch  “bull's-eye"  of  the  target, 
reduced  to  one-sixth.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  ball  hit 
over  2%  inches  from  the 
central  point.  This  was  at 
a  distance  of  200  measured 
yards,  (nearly  40  rods  1)  To 
give  the  gun  a  fair  show,  the 
firing  was  from  a  rest— on 
the  end  of  a  plank.  The 
firing  was  stopped  by  dark¬ 
ness  coming  on.  Mr.  J.  says 
he  knows  no  reason  why  a 
hundred  or  more  successive 
bull’s-eyes  might  not  have 
been  made  equally  well,  as  “  the  gun  carried  just  where  he 
held  it,  every  time." — When  we  compare  the  work  of  these 
guns  with  that  of  those  in  use  only  a  few  years  since, 
they  are  certainly  worth  securing.  [The  Publishers  will 
be  happy  to  present  such  a  rifle  to  each  person,  who 
will  collect  a  club  of  68  subscribers  at  the  regular  rates, 
$1.60  each,  postage  included.  It  can  be  easily  done 
during  this  leisure  month.  (For  any  further  particulars 
see  the  Illustrated  Premium  List,  which  will  be  supplied 
free  to  any  one  not  having  it  already.)  See  also  page  73.] 

“Answer  In  Tour  Next  Paper,” 

says  an  Ohio  correspondent  at  the  bottom  of  his  letter. 
He  describes  his  place,  and  asks  advice  as  to  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  poultry  raising  and  other  questions,  of  interest 
to  no  other  living  mortal,  and  then  says  :  “  Ans.  in  your 
next  paper  in  Dec.”  But  he  is  very  careful  to  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  his  name.  Please  notice,  everybody.  We  can  not 
fill  the  paper  with  merely  personal  matters.  We  do  not 
reply  in  the  paper  to  anonymous  letters,  and  we  of  course 
can’t  reply  by  mail. 

Baldwin’s  American  Fodder  Cut> 
ter.— The  makers  of  this  cutter  claim  that  it  is  “The 
best  in  the  world.”  We  can  not  say  how  just  this  claim 
may  be,  never  having  tried  all  the  machines  “  in  the 
world,”  hut  of  the  considerable  number  wo  have  used, 
we  regard  this  as  by  far  the  best.  We  have  used  this  for 
some  months,  and  for  ease  of  working,  and  rapidity  of 
cutting,  it  is  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  not  always  a 
fair  test  of  a  machine  that  hired  men  like  it,  but  they 
take  to  this  at  once,  and  look  upon  the  cutting  of  feed 
with  tliis  rather  as  play  than  as  work. 

Importation  of  Clydesdale  Hares. 

— Mr.  William  Crozier,  of  Northport,  L.  I.,  has  added  to 
his  stock  a  pair  of  Clydesdale  marcs,  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  by  Mr.  Simon  Beattie,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  These 
mares  are  four  and  five  years  old,  dark  bay  in  color,  16 
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hands  high,  and  weigh  about  1,100  pounds  each.  They 
have  taken  four  first  prizes  and  one  second  prize  at  the 
Provincial  and  other  fairs  in  Canada,  and  are  in  foal  to  a 
Clyde  stallion,  that  was  imported  by  Mr.  Beattie  at  a  cost 
of  $4,500.  Mr.  Crozicr  has  also  added  to  his  stock  a  young 
Clyde  stallion,  2  years  old,  which  now  weighs  1,400  lbs., 
and  an-  imported  Ayrshire  cow,  “Rosie,  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  cow  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Highland  Agricultur¬ 
al  Society,  Scotland, 

Basket  Sterns  con¬ 
tinued  on  page  73. 


The  American  Dairymen’s  Association. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  this  Association  met 
at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  the  lltli  of  January.  Vice-President 
T.  D.  Curtis,  presided.  After  some  formal  business  had 
been  transacted,  Mr.  L.  B.  Arnold  read  a  paper  reviewing 
the  condition  of  dairy  interests  during  the  past  year.  He 
deprecated  the  manufacture  of  skim  milk  cheese,  (a  poor 
but  honest  manufacture),  and  advocated  that  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  cheese  as  an  improved  product.  He  believed 
the  aggregate  returns  of  the  business  of  dairying  would 
be  equal  to  those  of  last  year,  although  prices  had  fallen 
off.  Canadian  cheese  had  met  with  an  enlarged  demand, 
and  the  reason  was  that  this  product  was  uniformly  good, 
and  no  skimming  was  practiced  in  Canadian  dairies.  The 
great  requisite  for  an  improvement  in  American  markets 
was  greater  attention  to  quality.  Dr.  Wetherell,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  endorsing  the  last  remark,  urged  the  Associat  ion  to 
declare  its  opposition  to  the  manufacture  of  both  skim 
milk  and  oleo-margarine  cheese.  Afterwards  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  convention  was  opposed  to  the 
adulteration  of  butter  and  cheese,  was  introduced  and 
unanimously  agreed  to.  C.  L.  Sheldon  read  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  “  Hints  on  Cheese  Making,”  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  difficulty  of  curing  cheese  successfully,  and  to  the 
Shrinking  of  milk  from  failure  of  feed  at  certain  seasons. 
A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  threadbare  question 
of  the  value  of  fodder  corn  was  the  chief  subject ;  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  which  showed  how 
useless  is  the  discussion  of  questions  in  which  a  variety 
of  conditions  is  involved,  and  every  speaker  views  the 
subject  in  a  different  light.  Dr.  Wetherell  read  a  paper 
on  “  Dairy  Stock,”  in  which  he  enforced  the  necessity 
of  breeding  a  higher  class  of  dairy  cows,  which  should 
produce  the  largest  mess  of  milk  from  a  standard  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed.  Various  other  papers  were  read  upon  such 
matters  as  “  deep  and  shallow  setting  of  milk,”  (another 
seemingly  endless  provocative  of  useless  discussion,  and 
of  conflicting  statements),  “  butter  making,”  “  scalding 
milk  for  butter  and  cheese,”  and  “  making  butter  in  fac¬ 
tories,”  all  of  which  were  followed  by  prolonged  discus¬ 
sions.  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  of  Buffalo,  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  dairy  Experimental  Station,  in  a 
lengthened  argument,  and  suggested  as  a  means  of  its 
support,  the  payment  of  each  dairyman  of  3  cents  per 
annum  for  each  cow  owned,  whi  h  he  stated  would  real¬ 
ize  $42,000  yearly.  The  representative  of  the  Onondaga 
Salt  Company,  then  made  his  yearly  speech  in  favor  of 
“  Onondaga  Factory  Filled  Salt.”  An  agent  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  afterwards  presented  himself,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  of  dairy  products  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  col¬ 
lect  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  report  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  is  to  be  made  hereafter. 

Nothing  of  greater  importance  followed  than  the  usual 
denunciations  against  filthy  milk  and  unclean  dairymen, 
and  a  surprising  speech  by  a  professor  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  in  which  he  enforced  the  “Christian  duty 
of  parents  to  oblige  their  children  to  eat  cheese,”  which 
he  declared  to  be  the  only  single  food  upon  which  a 
young  child  could  grow  and  thrive  ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  raising  calves  upon  pure  cream.  Soon  after  this  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


The  New  York  Horticultural  Association. 

This  new  Society,  the  organization  of  which  was  noted 
last  month,  held  its  first  regular  monthly  meeting  on 
January  13,  at  room  number  24,  in  the  Cooper  Institute, 
N.  Y.  There  was  a  full  attendance,  and  an  enthusiasm 
which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  Society.  In 
response  to  the  request  that  members  should  exhibit  any 
plants,  flowers  etc.,  that  were  new  or  of  special  interest, 
there  was,  considering  the  inclement  season,  a  most 
gratifying  display.  William  Bennet,  Flatbush,  L.  I., 
exhibited  two  immense  specimens  of  Cypripedium  in- 
signe ,  having  upward  of  fifty  blooms  on  each,  and  two 
specimens  of  another  well  known  orchid,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  with  upwards  of  seventy-five  expanded  flowers  on 
each.  These  plants  alone  were  worth  going  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  see.  Also  from  Mr.  B.,  were  four  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  rarer  Dracccnas,  viz.,  albicans,  amdbilis 
ferrea,  tricolor,  and  Guilfcyki. 


S.  B.  Parsons  &  Son,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  presented  a  col¬ 
lection  of  interesting  variegated-leaved  plants,  mostly 
from  Japan,  among  which  were  Camellia  Japonica,  aureo- 
marginata,  C.  myrlifdia  variegata,  Osmanthus  Uicifolius, 
var.,  Ligustrum  ovatuin ,  var.,  and  others.  Archibald 
Veitch,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sent  a  new  citron-scented 
Geranium  of  great  promise.  Peter  Henderson,  Jersey 
City  Heights,  N.  J.,  a  specimen  of  the  new  English  varie¬ 
gated-leaved  Geranium,  “Happy  Thought,”  a  most 
absurd  name  to  be  applied  to  a  plant  that  will  certainly 
become  a  popular  one.  John  Greaves,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
had  fine  specimens  of  Sedurn  aizokleum,  var.,  and  a  nar¬ 
row-leaved  variety  of  “  Smilax.” 

Chas.  Zeller,  Flatbush,  L.  I.  A  grand  specimen,  4  feet 
high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  of  an  Eupatorium-like  plant, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  yet  determined.  It  is  valuable 
for  coming  in  bloom  just  at  the  holiday  season,  when 
white  flowers  are  so  much  wanted.  Mr.  Zeller  also  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fine  new  seedling  monthly  Carnation.  George 
Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  sent  cut  flowers  of  Luculia 
gratissima,  Cypripedium  Bcezli,  and  Cereus  roseus  super- 
bissimus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cactus  tribe. 

William  Blount,  Jersey  City  nights,  N.  J.,  showed  cut 
flowers  of  a  new  white  seedling  Carnation,  of  great  prom¬ 
ise.  There  was  but  little  display  of  fruit.  Mr.  Foster, 
nurseryman,  of  B.ibylon,  L.  I.,  showed  well  preserved 
specimens  of  Ducliesse  de  Bourdeaux  Pears,  and  William 
Chorlton,  of  Staten  Island,  a  branch  of  Guava,  in  fruit. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Society,  when  well  under  way, 
to  give  “  Certificates  of  Merit,”  such  as  are  given  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  for  all  deserving  novelties 
in  horticulture.  In  Europe  a  certificate  of  merit  from 
some  competent  society,  is  of  far  greater  value  to  those 
who  introduce  new  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  than 
any  money  premium,  as  the  purchaser  buys  such  plants 
in  confidence,  knowing  that  they  have  passed  a  critical 
examination.  At  present  the  purchaser  of  novelties  in 
this  country  must  depend  upon  the  representations  of 
the  seller,  which  are  not  always  unprejudiced. 


Seeds— Seedsmen— and  the  Law. 

A  case  was  recently  decided  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J., 
against  a  seedsman  who  sold  a  farmer  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  turnip  seed  for  25  cents.  The  seed  was  sold 
as  the  Early  Strap-leaved  Turnip,  but  it  proved  to  be 
the  Ruta  Baga,  or  Swccdish  Turnip,  a  late  variety.  The 
farmer  claimed  that  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  late 
instead  of  an  early  sort,  he  lost  $100.  That  such  an 
amount  of  damage  could  result  from  so  small  a  quantity 
of  turnip  seed,  was  nonsense,  and  the  seedsman  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  it  to  be  so.  However, 
the  farmer  must  have  discovered,  long  before  he  had  ex¬ 
pended  much  labor  in  cultivating  the  crop,  that  it  was 
not  an  early  variety,  and  he  had  a  plenty  of  time  to  plow 
it  down,  and  put  in  seeds  for  a  crop  that  would  have 
paid,  had  he  been  so  disposed.  A  similar  case  occurred, 
aud  a  suit  was  tbreatened,  in  which  a  seedsman  sold  by 
mistake  for  1  oz.  of  Cauliflower  seed,  what  proved  to  be 
Savoy  Cabbage,  though  the  dealer  received  it  as  Cauli¬ 
flower  from  one  of  the-  most  celebrated  houses  in 
Europe.  The  gardener  no  doubt  knew,  soon  after 
the  seed  germinated,  that  it  was  not  Cauliflower,  yet  he 
persisted  in  cultivating  the  plants,  knowing  that  they 
had  no  more  chance  of  producing  Cauliflowers  than  that 
thistles  would  produce  figs.  He  now  demands  that  the 
seedsman  shall  pay  him  the  market  price  per  head  for 
Cauliflower,  for  damage  sustained  ;  and  should  he  sue, 
the  New  Jersey  case  will  be  cited  as  a  precedent.  He 
had  in  all  probability  time  to  sow  again  after  discovering 
the  error,  but  instead  of  so  doing,  he  persisted  in  plant¬ 
ing  out  the  Savoy  Cabbages,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  modestly  presented  his  bill  for  what  a  crop  of  Cau¬ 
liflower  would  have  been,  had  he  had  a  perfect  crop.  The 
success  of  a  Cauliflower  crop  is  very  uncertain,  even 
where  the  purity  of  the  variety  is  undoubted,  and  this 
fact  no  doubt  the  gardener  was  sharp  enough  to  know, 
but  he  preferred  to  plant  the  Savoy  Cabbages,  thinking 
he  had  a  safe  claim  against  the  seedsman.  No  wonder 
the  seedsmen  are  alarmed,  for  if  heavy  damages  can  bo 
claimed  in  such  cases,  it  will  drive  every  responsible 
man  out  of  the  business.  Any  designing  rascal  can  buy 
a  pound  of  Cauliflower  seed  from  Jones,  and  a  pound  of 
Savoy  Cabbage  seed  from  Smith,  plant  the  Cabbage  seed 
and  present  his  bill  for  the  market  price  of  a  perfect  crop 
of  Cauliflower  to  Jones,  and  if  he  objects  to  pay,  the 
law  comes  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  rascal,  and  commands 
Jones  to  pay  damages.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things, 
all  the  seedsmen  of  New  York  andBoston.  together  with 
the  leading  firms  of  Philadelphia,  have,  upon  legal  ad¬ 
vice,  decided  to  print  on  all  their  seed  bags,  tags,  bill¬ 
heads,  etc.,  a  disclaimer  of  guarantee,  reading  thus : 
“  While  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  have  all  Seeds 
pure  and  reliable,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  between 
ourselves  and  the  purchaser  of  this  package,  that  we  do 
not  warrant  the  same,  and  are  not  in  any  respect  liable 
or  responsible  for  the  Seeds  sold  by  ns,  or  for  any  loss 
or  damage  arising  from  any  failure  thereof  in  any  re¬ 
spect.”  The  seedsmen  have  in  contemplation  the  form- 
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ation  of  a  Protective  Union,  composed  of  all  the  leading 
dealers,  to  make  common  cause  against  unfair  and 
malicious  prosecution  against  any  one  of  their  number. 

— -  —  ...  - - 

Bee  Notes  for  January. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


With  the  most  perfect  quiet,  bees  will  breed  moder¬ 
ately  during  this  month,  even  in  cold  climates.  To  the 
inexperienced  it  may  seem  desirable  to  induce  breeding 
very  early,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  stock. 
Facts  have  proved  that  quite  the  reverse  is  true.  A  year 
ago,  about  the  last  of  January,  I  was  desirous  of  ascer¬ 
taining  to  what  extent  my  bees  were  breeding,  as  I  was 
holding  the  temperature  in  my  bee-room  much  higher 
than  was  generally  recommended.  I  took  from  the  cel¬ 
lar  one  of  my  very  best  Italian  colonies  which  stood 
nearest  the  door,  and  examined  it,  finding  the  usual 
amount  of  brood.  I  gave  it  no  further  attention,  until 
I  took  the  bees  from  the  cellar  in  the  spring,  at  which 
time  this  was  the  poorest  swarm  in  the  whole  lot  of  120  ; 
so  poor  that  they  swarmed  out  within  an  hour  after 
being  set  out.  The  queen's  wing  being  clipped,  I  caught 
her  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  introduced  her  to  a  queen¬ 
less  stock,  where  she  proved  herself  in  no  degree  inferior 
to  those  in  the  strongest  stocks,  that  had  been  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  I  mention  this  instance  to  enforce  more  fully 
the  advantage  of  leaving  bees  while  in  winter  quarters 
in  perfect  quiet.  Many  have  felt  it  an  absolute  necessity 
to  improve  the  first  opportunity,  during  this  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mouth,  to  set  the  bees  on  their  summer  stands, 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  fly,  and  then  return  them  to 
winter  quarters. 

Some  writers  have  recently  advocated  allowing  bees  to 
fly  under  glass  occasionally  during  the  winter.  I  have 
no  idea  that  this  will  prove  a  benefit.  One  of  the  best 
things  in  regard  to  indoor  wintering  is  the  fact  that  the 
bees  may  be  prevented  from  flying  during  occasional 
fair  days.  Recently  we  have  had  most  positive  proof 
that  bees  are  taken  from  their  winter  quarters  much  too 
early,  and  I  shall  give  my  ideas  on  this  point  more  fully 
in  future  “Notes.”  In  many  enterprises  there  are  always 
those  who  talk  largely  of  anticipated  results,  instead  of 
realities,  and  many  enthusiastic  beekeepers  have  talked 
of  possible  profits  until  beginners  have  been  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  extravagant  returns  not  warranted  by  experience. 

Persons  interested  in  bees  should  understand  one  very 
important  fact,  that  bee-culture  is  a  business  to  be  learned, 
as  with  any  other  trade  or  profession,  and  success  de¬ 
pends  in  a  marked  degree  upon  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence.  I  often  receive  letters  asking  me  to  answer  “  by 
return  mail,”  giving  my  experience,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  conduct  an  apiary  to  return  the  most  profit. 

Wile n  to  Commence  Keeping  Bees. 

Every  practical  beekeeper  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
question  of  importance.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  time 
when  most  persons  commence  the  business,  is  the  prime 
reason  that  so  many  are  unsuccessful.  It  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  that  about  every  third  year  we  have  a  poor 
season  for  bees.  Those  who  observe  the  results  obtained 
by  others,  will  say,  after  a  poor  season,  that  they  do  not 
care  to  engage  in  it,  while  the  next  year,  this  being  a 
good  one,  the  results  lead  them  to  think  that  it  may  be 
a  business  worthy  their  attention,  and  this  being  follow¬ 
ed  by  another  good  season,  decides  them.  It  will  be 
seen  that  such  persons  are  ready  to  begin  just  in  time  to 
meet  the  reverse  of  a  poor  season.  Every  dealer  in  bees 
will  bear  witness  that  after  the  best  seasons  their  sales 
of  stocks  are  invariably  the  greatest.  This  is,  of  course, 
to  the  interest  of  those  furnishing  bees,  as  it  disposes  of 
them  before  a  poor  season,  and  leaves  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  on  band  at  a  time  when  a  better  crop  of  honey  may 
be  expected. 

How  to  Commence  Beekeeping. 

This  depends  much  on  the  information  the  beginner 
possesses.  To  whichever  of  these  classes  he  belongs, 
viz :  those  who  merely  make  it  a  pastime,  or  the  larger 
class  who  wish  only  honey  enough  for  family  use,  or  to 
those  who  desire  to  make  it  an  exclusive  business  ;  the 
first  thing  necessary  is  to  secure  some  standard  work  on 
beekeeping  where  the  first  principles  are  to  be  learned. 
To  purchase  bees  in  box  hives  at  the  current  prices,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  movable  comb  hive,  will  require 
some  experience.  Probably  the  best  way  would  be  to 
procure  them  of  some  reliable  person  who  will  furnish 
none  but  the  very  best  swarms,  for  with  all  the  aid  the 
experienced  may  lend,  the  beginner  will  find  enough 
drawbacks. 

A  Suggestion. — A  “Question  Box.” 

It  is  a  custom  at  many  beekeepers’  conventions  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  question  box,  where  questions  of  most  interest 
to  the  members  may  be  collected  and  answered  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  I  would  suggest  the  idea  to  the  beekeep¬ 
ing  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist..  Questions  of 
general  importance  addressed  to  me  will  be  answered 
through  these  columns. 
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A  House  Costing  $2,500  to  $3,200. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 


These  plans  were  designed  for  a  suburban  cot¬ 
tage,  having  a  cheerful  outside  appearance,  and 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OP  HOUSE. 


containing  ample  interior  apartments  conveniently 
arranged,  with  such  modern  improvements  as  are 
desirable  for  the  use  of  an  ordinary  sized  family. 
....  I2x£es*ior,  (fig.  1). — The  general  outlines  are 
made  up  of  simple  parts,  embracing  features  of 
pleasing  variety  and  elegance.  The  foundation 
walls,  showing  four  feet  above  ground,  insure 
against  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  add  to  the 
superficial  dimensions  of  the  structure.  Such  high 
foundations  for  houses  of  this  character  afford  a 
proper  background  for  the  grasses  and  shrubbery, 
usually  surrounding  them.  The  irregularities  of 
the  principal  building  ;  the  steep,  dark-slated  roofs, 
with  their  heavy  projecting  cornices,  truncated  or 
hooded  gables,  and  enriched  barge  boards,  together 
with  the  stoops  and  bay  windows,  are  proportioned 
and  arranged  to  assimilate  with  each  other,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  gracefulness  and  harmony _ Cellar, 

(fig.  2). — Hight  7  feet.  Seven  good  sized  windows 
admit  an  abundance  of  light,  and  afford  thorough 

ventilation _ First  Stfary,  (fig.  3). — Hight  of 

ceiling  10i  feet.  The  rooms  are  unusually  large, 
and  arranged  to  be  pleasant,  comfortable,  and  con¬ 
venient.  The  front  entrance  has  large  double  doors. 
This  hall  contains  the  principal  stairs,  which  are 
of  “  platform  ”  construction.  We  prefer  this  form 
whenever  the  general  plan  allows  it,  as  such  stairs 
are  much  easier,  less  dangerous,  and  appear  better 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

than  the  usual  long,  straight  flights.  The  hall  con¬ 
nects  with  each  principal  room,  obviating  the  too 


frequent  necessity  of  passing  through  one  room  to 
reach  another.  The  Parlor  has  a  fire-place,  adapted 
to  either  a  grate  or  fire-place  heater,  (we  should 
prefer  the  latter  in  this  case,  supplied  with  heating- 
pipes  for  warming  the  chamber  above),  and  is 
provided  with  a  marble  mantle.  A  large  bay 
window  admits  sufficient  light,  and  affords  a 
pleasant  out-look.  The  remaining  sides  of  this 
room  are  unbroken,  leaving  ample  space  for 
furniture,  pictures,  etc.  The  Dining  or  Living- 
room  is  intended  as  the  most  agreeable  and  pleas¬ 
ant  room  in  the  house  ;  it  has  a  fire-place  with 
hearth  openings,  adapted  to  a  “low  down  ”  grate, 
which  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  old  home-like 
fire-place,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  generous 
and  cheerful  fire,  and  insures  the  most  perfect 
ventilation.  The  ashes  from  these  hearth  fires  fall 
into  the  ash-pit  below  them,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  and  dust  of  their  daily  removal.  A  mar¬ 
ble  mantle  with  a  large  hearth,  one  bay  and  three 
plain  windows,  and  a  closet,  are  provided  for  this 
room.  The  windows  afford  plentiful  light,  and 
views  from  front,  side,  and  rear,  thus  assuring  a 
homelike,  cheerful  apartment.  The  Kitchen  is 
pleasantly  situated  has  4  windows  for  light  and 
ventilation,  and  is  planned  with  especial  regard  for 
convenience.  It  is  in  proximity  with  the  principal 
hall,  rear  entry,  and  cellar  stairway,  has  a  large 
pantry,  and  two  closets,  and  contains  a  large  fire¬ 
place,  with  a  range,  boiler,  sink,  and  wash-tubs  hav¬ 
ing  pipe  attachments  for  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
dimensions  of  the  fire-place  are  2  feet  10  inches 
wdde,  5  feet  6i  inches  high,  and  1  foot  9  inches  deep, 


Fig.  5. — CORNICE,  GUTTER,  AND  BARGE-BOARDS. 


with  a  hearth  stone  2  feet  wide  and  4  feet  long. 
The  Range  is  fitted  into  the  fire-place,  and  has  a 
water-back,  elevated  oven,  and  warm-closet,  and  is 
connected  by  pipes  with  the  boiler.  The  Dumb¬ 
waiter,  shown  on  the  plan  at  the  right  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  is  intended  as  a  “  coal  lift,”  which  will  save 
many  steps  and  much  hard  labor  running  for  coal. 
This  is  simply  a  box,  holding  3  bushels  (12 
scuttles),  constructed  of  11-inch  floor  planks,  with 
ivood  runners  3  feet  long,  on  two  opposite  sides, 
conforming  to  grooves  made  in  stationary  planking 
in  the  cellar,  and  is  suspended  by  weights,  with 
strong  ropes,  passing  over  pulleys  fastened  to  the 
underside  of  the  floor  beams.  The  upper  portions 
of  this  closet  may  be  fitted  with  shelving  and  hooks, 
as  desired.  The  large  kitchen  Pantry,  thoroughly 
shelved,  is  in  the  “addition”  that  adjoins  the 
kitchen,  and  is  built  in  combination  with  the  rear 
stoop.  The  Entry,  conveniently  situated,  commu¬ 
nicates  between  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and 

with  the  back  stoop  through  the  rear  door - 

SecoBati  Story,  (fig.  4). — Hight  of  ceiling  9 
feet.  This  story  is  divided  in  the  simplest  manner ; 
has  a  hall,  three  large  chambers,  with  closets  for 
each,  and  a  bath-room,  all  with  sufficient  windows 
for  light  and  ventilation.  Each  principal  chamber 
has  an  open  fire-place,  adapted  to  grates.  Chim¬ 
neys,  centrally  situated,  radiate  most  of  their  heat 
into  the  rooms,  thus  saving  fuel.  The  Bath-room 
has  a  French  bath-tub,  with  cold  and  hot  water,  and 
a  seat-closet.  The  Stairway  to  the  attic  story  is 


ceiled  in  over  the  principal  stairs,  with  a  door  at 
the  foot.  The  Attic  has  three  apartments,  two  in- 


Fig.  3.— PLAN  OP  FIRST  FLOOR. 


tended  to  be  plastered  and  finished  as  chambers  ; 
the  third  or  larger  one,  is  unfinished  for  an  open 

garret . desaea-at  Coias  trac  8  ion. — The 

Excavations  are  2i  feet  deep,  and  the  loose  earth 
is  graded  around  the  building  at  completion,  leav¬ 
ing  4  feet  of  the  foundation  exposed  to  sight.  The 
Foundation-walls  are  built  as  described  on  page  212, 
July  American  Agriculturist ,  1875.  The  sub-sills  of 
the  windows,  and  the  steps  and  coping  of  the  area, 
are  of  blue  stone.  The  chimneys  being  near  the 
eeuter  are  not  connected  with  the  foundation  walls  : 
The  rear  one  is  constructed  in  box  form ,  below  the 
first  floor,  as  a  receptacle  for  ashes,  and  has  a  small 
iron  door  near  the  bottom  for  removing  the  ashes. 
The  principal  frame  work  Is  of  sound  pine  or  spruce 
timber, of  the  sizes  mentioned  in  the  estimate  below. 
When  practicable,  we  would  use  pine  timber  for  all 
sills  and  posts,  as  the  least  liable  to  decay,  and  spruce 
for  the  girts  and  beams,  or  account  of  its  quality 
for  stiffness.  The  siding  is  of  two  thicknesses  of 
boarding, as  described  on  page  253,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  July,  1875.  The  principal  Roof  is  constructed 
at  the  angles  of  45  degrees,  securing  valuable  space 
for  attic  rooms,  and  is  covered  with  dark  slate  laid 
on  hemlock  boards,  with  tarred  paper  between. 
The  roofs  of  the  stoops  and  bay  windows,  and  all 
gutters  and  valleys,  are  of  I.  C.  Charcoal  tin,  laid 
on  hemlock  boards.  The  method  of  constructing 
the  cornice,  gutters,  and  barge  boards  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  roof,  is  shown  in  detail  in  fig.  5.  A,  Rafter  of 


CHAMBER 
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Fig.  4.— PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR. 

3x4;  i?,  Plate  of  4  x  6,  placed  14  inches  above  the 
attic  floor ;  C,  Post  of  4  x  7  timber ;  D ,  Gutter, 
having  no  abrupt  angles  to  bother  the  tinsmith,  or 
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impair  his  work,  but  is  of  circular  form,  and  stayed 
with  3-inch  furring  lath,  on  which  the  tiu  is 
smoothly  and  easily  laid.  E,  Bracket. constructed  of 
'lx  4,  with  simple  scroll,  sawed  from  4x6  timber. 
F. ;  Crown  molding,  of  li  x  3d,  worked  solid ;  <7, 
Barge  board  with  the  crown  molding  attached  ; 
this  closes  the  ends  of  the  gutters  to  the  bight  of 
the  dotted  line  at  D.  The  stairs,  interior  trimmings, 
and  the  general  painting,  are  intended  to  be  similSl- 
to  those  described  on  page  334,  September,  1875. 

In  the  estimate  appended  will  be  found  a  full 
schedule  of  the  materials  required  to  construct,  and 
fully  develope  a  house  by  these  plans.  The  quan¬ 
tities  given  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  and  their 
cost  is  compiled  from  the  prices  now  ruling  in 
this  vicinity.  JEstinnute  : 

69  yards  Excavation,  <a  25c.  per  yard . $  17.25 

IS, 500  lJriclc,  (furnished  and  laid),  @  $15  (?  1000 .  . .  217.50 

53  feet  Stone  Sills,  Steps,  and  Coping,  @  30  c.  per  It .  15.90 

841  yards  Plastering,  complete.®  35c.  per  yard .  291.35 

250  yards  Stucco  Cornices,  at  25c.  per  yard .  62.50 

4,903  feet  Timber,  @  2c.  per  foot .  94.06 

viz.  2  Sills,  4x8  in.  x  30  ft.  long.  Ties,  4x6  in.  x  302  l't.  long. 

2  Sills,  4x8  in.  x  22  ft.  long.  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  151  ft.  long. 

3  Sills,  4x8  in.  x  18  ft.  long.  75  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  18  ft.  l’g. 

8  Posts,  4x7  in.  x  22  ft.  long.  54  Ratters,  3x4  in.x  13  ft.  l’g. 

500  Wall  Strips,  2x4x13,  @  13c.  each .  .  65.00 

320  Sheathing.  944  inches,  at  25c.  eacli .  80.00 

170  Bss.  Tarred  Paper,  @  3c.  ft .  .  5.10 

820  Siding  Boards,  9>4  in.  &  28c.  each .  89.60 

Materials  in  outside  dressing  and  Cornices .  80.00 

161  Hemlock  Boards,  principal  roof,  10  in.,  (St  20c.  eacli  32.20 

1444  squares  of  Slate.  @  $9.00  per  square .  130.50 

306  Flooring,  944  in.  @  28c.  each . —  85.68 

2  Stoops,  complete,  @  $50  each .  100.00 

2  Bay  Windows,  complete,  $150 ;  Stairs,  coiu’e,  $100...  250.00 

21  Plain  Windows,  complete,  @  $12  each .  252.00 

7  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $6 .  42.00 

22  Do  >rs,  with  base  and  trimming,  complete,®  $10 ea.  220.00 

2  Marble  Mantels  and  3  Shelves,  complete .  68.00 

1  Range,  (with  elevated  oven  and  warm  closet,)  com’e  80.00 

Plumbing  and  Gas-pipes,  complete .  175.00 

Coal-lift  and  Shelving.'complete  .  25.00 

2  Rooms  in  Attic,  finished,  complete .  60.00 

Nails,  $20  ;  Bells,  and  Speaking  Tubes,  complete,  $15. .  35.00 

Painting,  $240;  Cartage  $10 . 2S0.00 

Carpenter's  labor  not  included  above .  250.00 

Extra  for  Incidentals . 29.36 

Total  cost,  complete . $3,200.00 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  by  this  plan,  it  may  be  done  without  changing 
the  principal  outlines  or  arrangements,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  deductions  and  omissions,  viz  ;  Saving. 

Foundations  reduced  in  bight  from  7  ft.  to  6>4  ft . $20.00 

Five  cellar  windows  instead  of  7 .  12.00 

Inclosing  with  single  thickness  siding . 80.00 

Roof  of  shingles  instead  of  slate .  . 60.00 

Four  plain  windows,  instead  of  the  two  havs . 86.00 

Deduct  1  window  in  each :  dining-room,  kitchen,  b’h-r’m  36.00 

Reduce  the  cost  of  windows  and  doors,  eacli  $1.50 .  61.50 

An  ordinary  range,  instead  of  one  witli  an  elevated  oven  40.00 

Omit  the  finish  in  attic  .  60.00 

Omit  plumbing  and  gas-pipes . 175.00 

Omit  coal-lift,  bells,  and  tubes . 30.00 

Total  reductions . $663.50 

Making  the  cost . $2,530.50 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— XIY. 

By  Prof.  \V.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 


Using  Poor  and  Selling  Belter  Hay  Prof. 
Storer’s  Testimony _ Cotton-Seed  as  Fod¬ 

der. — Facts  for  Farmers  in  tlie  iVortli  and 
Son  til. 

One  of  the  points  urged  in  the  last  article  was, 
that  it  might  often  he  excellent  economy  to  feed 
out  the  poorer  hay  to  stock  on  the  farm,  mixing  it 
with  concentrated  foods  to  make  it  equivalent  to 
the  best  hay,  and  thus  save  the  latter  to  be  sold  for 
cash,  like  any  other  marketable  product.  This  was 
brought  out,  as  it  will  he  remembered,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  chemical  composition  and  feeding  value  of 
several  varieties  of  fresh  and  salt-marsh  hay,  with 
the  better  qualities  of  upland  hay,  and  with  young 
grass.  The  marsh  and  bog  hays  are  too  poor  for 
ordinary  feeding ;  they  lack  digestible  substance, 
and  especially  albuminoids  and  fats.  To  enable 
stock  to  thrive  upon  them,  we  must  supply  the 
lacking  material.  For  this  purpose,  clover,  or  con¬ 
centrated  foods  like  oil-cake,  bran,  grain,  or  roots, 
will  suffice.  The  nitrogenous  foods  will  be  most 
economical,  because  they  furnish  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  albuminoids.  To  the  illustration  given 
of  the  successful  working  of  this  plan  in  practice, 
I  add  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Storer,  of  the  Bussey 
Institution,  by  whom  the  investigations  of  the 
marsh  hags  referred  to  were  made.  In  speaking  of 
their  value  as  fodder,  Prof.  Storer  remarks  that : 

"  Marsh  Hays 

constitute  one  important  resource  of  the  farmers 
of  New  England,  which  will  he  doubtless  availed 
of  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  the  more 
fully,  in  proportion  as  their  real  significance  is 
more  clearly  understood.  There  are  few  more 
interesting  problems  for  the  f aimers  of  any  region 


to  work  out,  than  those  which  relate  to  the  judi¬ 
cious  utilization  of  the,  comparatively  speaking, 
innutritious  kinds  of  food  that  are  produced  upon 
the  farm,  and  are  too  coarse  and  bulky  to  be  mer¬ 
chantable.  Such  problems  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  difficulty  iu  these  days  of  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion,  when,  besides  the  old  resoures  of  root  crops, 
such  foods  as  grain,  bran,  feed,  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  other  waste  products  may  be  bought  almost 
everywhere  ;  and  they  are,  of  course,  specially  easy, 
when  the  rough  forage  itself  is  in  itself  fairly  good, 
as  the  bog  and  salt  hays  appear  to  be  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  straw  that  is  so  large  a  component 
of  many  of  the  fodder  mixtures  of  Europe.” 

“  It  would  seem  to  be  plain  that  there  are  many 
places  in  New  England,  where  it  would  he  not 
merely  good  practice,  but  really  excellent  farming, 
to  feed  out  on  the  farm  the  hay  from  coarse  natural 
herbage,  with  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of 
some  of  the  concentrated  forms  of  food,  and  to 
send  off  the  farm,  in  so  far  as  might  be  practicable, 
the  more  costly  upland  hay,  to  be  marketed  like 
any  other  merchantable  product.  It  must  often  be 
true,  all  things  considered,  that  for  home  use  the 
rough,  low  grade  hays  are  actually  better  fodder 
than  English  hay.” 

Prof.  Storer  does  not  seek  to  deter  farmers  from 
draining  their  boggy  meadows,  or  embanking  their 
salt-marshes,  for,  as  he  says,  “  there  never  has  been 
any  question,  but  the  agricultural  product  of  New 
England  might  be  enormously  increased,  if  but  a 
fraction  of  the  wild  low  land,  that  is  susceptible  of 
improvement,  were  subdued.”  But,  at  the  same 
time,  “  the  natural  products  of  the  wet  lands  are  by 
no  means  wholly  worthless,  and  whatever  value 
they  do  really  possess,  be  it  large  or  small,  should 
be  clearly  recognized,  and  allowed  for,  and  put  to 
use.” — Prof.  Storer  speaks  here  of  New  England, 
but  his  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  wherever  there  are  poor  hays  to 
use  and  stock  to  feed. 

One  of  the  great  sius  of  the  American  people,  is 
their  wastefulness,  and  a  deal  of  the  blame  for  this 
lies  at  farmers’  doors,  sparing  as  they  are.  What 
with  the  land  that  lies  under  weeds,  manure  that 
is  leached  away  by  rain,  or  carried  off  in  decaying 
into  the  air,  and  fodder  that  is  but  partially  utilized, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  complain  of  small  gains 
and  hard  living.  And  in  this  case,  judicious  feed¬ 
ing  of  Tow-land  hays,  by  which  the  good  they  con¬ 
tain  may  be  digested  and  turned  to  the  best  ac¬ 
count,  instead  of  being  wasted,  would  save  more 
than  can  be  easily  estimated. 

Cottoai-Sce*l  for  Fodder.— A  Word  to  Cattle 
Kaisers  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  “A.  W.  K.,”  of  McKinney,  Texas,  writes 
that  the  farmers  in  that  section  know  nothing  of 
cotton-seed  cake  or  meal ,  but  have  plenty  of  the 
seed  in  its  natural  state,  and  he  inquires  about  its 
composition  and  proper  use.  The  leathery  hull  of 
the  cotton-seed  consists  chiefly  of  woody  fiber, 
which  is  quite  indigestible,  and  is  said  some¬ 
times  to  cause  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  of  horses  and  cattle,  unless  softened  by  boil¬ 
ing  or  soaking  before  it  is  used.  The  rest  of  the 
seed  consists  mainly  of  albuminoid  substance  and 
oil,  both  of  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  nutri¬ 
tious.  By  great  pressure  a  large  part  of  the  oil  may 
be  forced  out,  leaving  a  pomace  which  is  called 
cotton-seed  cake,  or  when  finely  ground,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  When  the  hulls  are  removed  from 
this,  it  is  said  to  be  “  decorticated.” 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  feeding  value  of  the 
seeds  in  their  natural  form,  has  ever  been  tested 
by  direct  and  accurate  trial.  But  the  digestibility  of 
the  cotton-seed  cake  by  sheep,  was  tested  not  long 
since  at  one  of  the  European  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  The  cake  was  only  partially  decor¬ 
ticated.  Its  composition,  as  compared  with  the 
seed  from  which  it  was  made,  was  known,  and 
other  experiments  indicate  that  the  expressed  oil 
would  be  almost  wholly  digestible.  So,  after  find¬ 
ing  what  proportions  of  the  cake  the  sheep  digest¬ 
ed,  the  experimenters  were  able  to  calculate,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  how  much  they  would  have 
digested  from  whole  seed.  Here  are  the  figures. 
The  seeds  are  calculated  to  contain  7.7  per  cent 
water,  7.8  per  cent  mineral  matters,  and  84.5  per 


cent  of  organic  substance,  (7.7  +  7.8  +  84.5=;  100). 
The  organic  substance  alone  is  taken  into  account. 


Table  4J3. 

COTTON  SEED. 

The  Organic  Substance 
consists  of : 

Organic 

Substanct 

Albumi¬ 

noids. 

Crude 

Fiber. 

Fats, 

( Oils.) 

100  pounds  contain . 

lbs. 

84.5 

lbs. 

22.8 

lbs. 

16.0 

lbs. 

15.4 

lbs. 

30.8 

Of  this  is  digestible . 

56.0 

17.1 

11.6 

27.3 

So  it  seems  that  100  pounds  of  cotton-seed- would 
furnish  about  56  pounds  of  digestible,  that  is  to 
say,  actually  nutritious  material.  And  this  would 
be  of  the  very  richest  sort,  for  it  would  contain  17 
lbs.  of  albuminoids,  and  271  lbs.  of  oil — both 
most  valuable  ingredieuts  of  the  food. 

How  (o  Use  Cotton-Seed, 
is  a  matter  best  learned  by  experience.  Mr.  K. 
reports  that  the  farmers  in  his  section  “  consider  it 
a  valuable  food  for  milch  cows,”  and  that  they 
“  mix  it  with  corn  or  bran,  or  both,  and  feed  with 
prairie-hay,  wheat  straw,  or  shucks.”  He  inquires 
“  whether  this  is  the  best  disposition  that  can  be 
made  of  the  above  enumerated  foods  ?  ”  I  should 
say,  quite  decidedly,  yes,  so  far  as  the  question  can 
be  answered  by  chemistry.  The  cotton-seed  fur¬ 
nishes  just  what  is  lacking  in  such  kinds  of  forage 
as  low  grade  hay,  straw,  corn-stalks,  and  husks, 
viz.,  albuminoids  and  fats.  But  I  think  the  good 
effect  of  these  coarse  foods,  and  of  the  cotton-seed 
as  well,  would  be  increased  by  cutting  or  grinding, 
and  boiling  or  steaming.  Some  definite  reports  of 
experience  in  the  feeding  of  cotton-seed,  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Iv.,  would  be  very  useful.  The  subject 
is  an  extremely  important  one.  They  must  be  good 
for  fattening,  but  will  they  make  “  prime  ”  butter  ? 

Cotton-Seed  and  Manure. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cotton-seed  is  very 
valuable  for  the  manure  it  makes,  as  well  as  for  the 
nutriment  it  contains.  The  ingredients  which  give 
the  chief  value  to  our  ordinary  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 
The  manure  which  domestic  animals  would  ordi¬ 
narily  produce  from  a  ton  of  cotton-seed,  after 
utilizing  all  its  nutritive  matter,  would  contain  more 
of  these  than  exists  in  a  ton  of  some  of  the  pou- 
drettes,  for  which  hundreds  of  farmers  in  this  part 
of  the  country  are  deluded  into  paying  $25  a  ton. 

Mr.  K.’s  letter  is  one  of  a  pleasant  kind  to  receive. 
His  statements  and  inquiries  are  squarely  put  and 
to  the  point.  Among  other  things,  he  refers  to 
some  experiments  with  neat  cattle,  described  in 
these  articles,  and  inquires  whether  the  results 
would  be  the  same  with  horses  and  mules. — To  this 
question  I  can  give  but  a  partial  answer.  The  ex¬ 
periments,  such  as  have  been  described,  have  been 
performed  with  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine,  but  not  with  mules.  More  have  been 
made  with  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  than  with 
horses  or  swine.  As  regards 

The  Digest  ivcCapacil  ics  of  Different  Animals, 
contrary  to  the  common  impression,  different 
classes  of  ruminants  seem  to  digest  the  crude  fod¬ 
der  in  about  the  same  proportions  when  they  arc 
properly  fed.  That  is  to  say,  from  a  hundred  pounds 
of  a  given  food — as  hay,  clover,  or  straw — oxen, 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats  digest  nearly  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates, 
crude  fiber,  etc.  Horses  seem  to  digest  less  of 
these  foods  than  ruminants. — The  following  table 
gives  the  average  results  of  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
periments,  byHeDneberg,  Stohmann,  Kuehn, Wolff, 
Hoffmeister,  and  others,  on  the  digestibility  of 
meadow  hay,  ordinary  “  English  grasses,”  by  differ¬ 
ent  animals.  Out  of  every  100  pounds  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  substances  contained  in  the  hay,  the  animals 
digested. the  number  of  pounds  set  under  each,  viz  : 


Table  24. 

Animals  fed  on  meadow 

(UPLAND)  HAY. 

Total  Or- 
ga’ic  sub 
stance. 

Albumi¬ 

noids. 

SjO 

Other 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Fats. 

63.3 

63.6 

63.1 

60. 

60.7 

45. 

65.4 

51.9 

70.4 

63.5 

60.5 

62.1 

64.4 

45 

56.6 

53.5 

59.3 

61.2 

33.5 

Goat's . 

56.6 

57.6 

61.2 

48.8 

Horses . 

40.6 

46.2 

21.4 

53.5 

75.1 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  different 
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animals  may  vary  greatly  in  their  utilization  of  a 
given  food,  that  is,  in  the  amount  of  production 
therefrom,  even  though  they  may  digest  the  same 
amounts.  For  instance,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
cows  or  sheep  of  different  breeds,  or  different  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  same  breed,  will  yield  widely 
varying  amounts  of  milk  from  the  same  amount  of 
fodder.  This  may  be  due,  not  so  much  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quantity  they  digest,  as  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  utilizing  of  the  digested  material. 

Note  to  Correspondents.— I  must  beg  the  pardon 
for  long  delays  in  answering  a  number  of  letters.  The 
fact  is,  they  sometimes  come  faster  than  I  can  attend  to 
them.  I  hope  to  be  up  soon,  however,  and  the  letters 
are  always  welcome. — W.  O.  A. 

A  Talk  about  Artificial  Fertilizers. 

Why  needed— What  they  are— Good  and 
bad— Explanations. 

The  following  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Phelps, 
of  Chittenden  Co.,Vt.,  puts  into  words  the  thoughts 
of  thousands  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
“We  farmers  in  Vermont  are  often  troubled  by 
early  and  late  frosts,  which  often  injure  our  crops. 
Many  of  us  have  let  our  land  run  down  until  it  is 
hardly  worth  cultivating.  Now  we  want  something 
that  will  quicken  the  growth  of  our  crops,  and  in¬ 
crease  them  to  the  point  of  profitable  production. 
We  cannot  produce  on  our  farms  all  the  manure  we 
need,  nor  can  we  all  afford  to  buy  and  haul  bulky 
manure  from  the  towns.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
about  guanos,  superphosphates,  bone-dust,  and 
other  artificial  manures,  and  believe  that  if  we 
could  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  article  at  fair 
prices,  it  would  pay  many  of  us  to  use  them.  Some 
have  had  such  poor  success  with  them,  that  we  are 
afraid  to  invest.  Stin  we  must  have  something 
which  we  can  handle  and  apply  easily,  and  be  sure 
of  getting  a  return.  What  shall  we  do  ?  ” — Mr.  P. 
gives  expression  to  the  general  complaint  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  in  the 
market,  and  the  frequent  inquiry  as  to  how  to  get 
good  ones  at  reasonable  prices.  This  cor  plaint  is 
only  too  well  founded.  Yet  there  is  less  fraud  in 
the  trade  in  fertilizers  than  many  farmers  think. 
And  the  best  ones  are  often  wrongly  used  and 
bring  small  returns. 

Wliat  Constitutes  a  good  Fertilizer  1 

No  ordinary  cultivated  plant  can  thrive  without  a 
sufficient  supply  of  each  of  a  number  of  substances 
needed  for  its  food.  With  an  abundance  of  all  of 
these,  in  forms  in  which  the  plant  can  use  them,  and 
with  other  circumstances  favorable,  the  plant  will 
flourish  and  the  yield  will  be  large.  But  if  the 
available  supply  of  any  one  of  them  be  too  small, 
a  light  yield  is  inevitable. — Every  ordinary  soil  con¬ 
tains  all  of  the  ingredients  of  plant-food.  In  “worn- 
out  ”  soils  the  available  supply  of  one  or  more  of 
these  is  generally  insufficient. 

Fertilizers  supply  tlie  plant  with  food  which  the 
soil  lacks.  Barnyard  manure  not  only  does  this, 
but  also  improves  the  soil  as  a  living  place  for 
plants.  Lime  and  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  are 
necessary  as  plant-food,  but,  as  fertilizers,  they  are 
chiefly  valuable  iu  rendering  other  plant  food  avail¬ 
able  to  crops.  The  ingredients  of  plant-food  gen¬ 
erally  most  lacking  in  our  cultivated  soils,  are  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  The  usefulness 
of  guanos,  superphosphates,  bone  manures,  pou- 
drettes,  potash-salts,  and  other  similar  fertilizers, 
depends  mainly  upon  these  ingredients.  Such  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  generally  more  or  less  valuable  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  contain  larger  or  smaller  per¬ 
centages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  and 
as  those  are  in  a  form  more  or  less  available  to  the 
plant.  If  all  the  other  conditions  for  a  profitable 
crop  of  corn  or  turnips  are  fulfilled  in  a  soil,  ex¬ 
cept  that  phosphoric  acid  is  deficient,  then  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  must  be  supplied.  This  may  be  done 
with  bone,  which  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime  as  “  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.” 

Phosphates  and  Superphosphates. 

But  the  action  of  bone,  in  its  natural  state,  un¬ 
less  ground  to  extreme  fineness,  is  very  slow.  The 


food  of  the  plant  must  be  dissolved  before  it  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  the  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  bone  is  comparatively  insoluble,  and 
becomes  very  slowly  available  to  the  plant.  By 
treating  bones  with  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol), 
the  insoluble  “bone  phosphate  ”  is  converted  into 
a  “  superphosphate,”  which  is  readily  soluble,  and 
can  he  used  by  the  plant  at  once.  Superphosphates  of 
lime  are  usually  prepared  in  this  manner.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  a  great  difference  in  the  superphos¬ 
phates  of  our  markets.  Some  contain  as  little  as  7 
or  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  2  or  3 
per  cent  is  soluble.  Indeed,  some  have  been  found 
to  contain  no  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  are  not 
“  super-phosphates  ”  at  all.  Other  samples  contain 
12,  15,  or  20  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
An  English  superphosphate  lately  sent  to  our  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  analysis,  contained  26.4  per 
cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  A  fertilizer  with 
2  per  cent,  (2  lbs.  per  100),  of  soluble  acid,  would 
furnish  only  40  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  A  ton 
of  this  last  would  contain  some  528  lbs.  ! 

Nitrogen  is  another  important  constituent  of  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers.  Some  of  the  higher  grades  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  sold  contain  10  or  12  per 
cent,  or  even  more  of  nitrogen,  while  the  lower 
grades  often  contain  less  than  2  per  cent !  Among 
the  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  sulphate  of  ammonia,' 
which  consists  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  soda, 
are  very  rapid  in  their  action.  Peruvian  guano, 
which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  likewise  very  active  ; 
while  dried  blood,  slaughter-house  refuse,  and  fish 
scrap  are  somewhat,  and  raw  bones,  hair,  etc.,  con¬ 
siderably  less  active,  though  they  all  contain  con¬ 
siderable  nitrogen. 

Potasli.— TUc  “German  Potash  Salts,” 
from  the  mines  at  Stassfurt,  are  at  present  the  most 
important  source  of  potash  for  agriculture.  There 
are  various  grades  of  these,  characterized  by  the 
amounts  of  potash  and  other  ingredients  they  con¬ 
tain.  The  poorest  grades  contain  as  low  as  7  or  8 
per  cent  of  potash  (potassium  oxide).  Besides  the 
compounds  of  potash,  they  contain  common  salt, 
and  other  materials  of  little  agricultural  value,  in¬ 
cluding  more  or  less  chloride  of  magnesium,  which 
may  be  positively  injurious  to  crops.  The  higher 
grades  have  little  or  no  chloride  of  magnesium, 
little  common  salt,  and  potassium  compounds  cor¬ 
responding  to  20  to  50  per  cent  of  potash.  In  some 
of  the  German  salts  the  potash  is  present  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  and  in  others  as  chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium,  or  what  is  called  by  dealers  “  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.”  The  “  sulphates  ”  are,  on  the  whole,  prefer¬ 
able,  but  the  potash  in  these  is  more  costly  than  in 
the  “  muriates.  ’  ’  The  muriates  (properly  chlorides) 
sometimes  injure  the  burning  quality  of  the  leaf  of 
tobacco,  and  decrease  the  amount  of  starch  in  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  of  sugar  iu  sugar-beets,  while  the  sul¬ 
phates  are  always  safe ;  but  for  grains,  grass,  and 
other  fodder-crops,  and  for  wet  soils,  the  muriates 
are  highly  recommended.  The  potash  in  all  these 
salts  is  soluble. 

All  crops  need  potash  as  much  as  they  do  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  or  nitrogen,  and  its  usefulness  in  ashes 
is  well  known.  It  is  often  deficient  in  soils,  and 
its  use  as  a  fertilizer  must  increase.  For  American 
farmers  the  high  rather  than  the  lower  grades  of 
German  potash  salts  must  be  advisable. 

The  table  below  shows  the 
Composition  of  Some  of  the  Fertilizers  Ordi¬ 
narily  Sold  in  tile  Northern  and  Eastern 

States.  Tlie  Analyses  are,  with  one  Excep¬ 
tion,  fallen  from  late  Reports  by  Prof.  S. 

IV.  Johnson,  Chemist  of  the  Connecticut 

Board  of  Agriculture. 
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[Total . . 

Nitrogen . 

17.2 

8.5 

3.1 

13.3 

3.6 

7.4 

2.3 

21.5 

3.7 

13.0 

2.8 

G.3 

2.1 

11.3 

6.2 

2.2 

1.5 

Retail  price,  ton 

$73 

$50 

$50 

$47 

$45 

$82 

$45 

$25 

1.  Gnanape  Guano.— 2  and  3.  “  Ammoniated  Superphos¬ 
phates.” — 4.  Pure  Ground  Bone. — 5.  “  Bone  Meal  ” — G.  “  Bone 
Dust.”— 7.  “Animal  Dust.”— 8.  “Double  Refined  Pou- 
dvette,”  contained  of  sand,  fragments  of  brick,  coal,  etc., 


63.1  per  cent,  or  1,262  lbs.  to  tlie  ton.  *  The  terms  “  reverted,” 
“  reduced,”  “  precipitated,'’  are  applied  to  phosphoric  acid 
existing  iu  a  state  of  line  division,  and  ranking  in  solubility 
midway  between  “  soluble  ”  and  “  insoluble.” 

Some  of  the  “  phosphates  ”  sold  in  our  markets 
contain  small  percentages  of  potash.  The  value  of 
most  of  them,  however,  is  based  upon  their  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  _How  these  vary  may  be 
seen  in  the  above  figures.  No.  2,  for  instance,  eon- 
teflns  nearly  twice  as  much  o£  these  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients  as  No.  3,  and  yet  both  have  been  sold  at  the 
same  price.  Though  so  few  illustrations  can  not 
give  a  full  exhibit  of  the  state  of  our  fertilizer  mar¬ 
ket,  they  nevertheless  show  the  need  of  definite 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  fertilizers,  and 
that  the  best  are  generally  the  cheapest. 

Composition  of  Ordinary  Fertilizers. 

These — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potasli — 
being  the  constituents  most  needed,  the  majority 
of  our  commercial  fertilizers  contain  two,  and 
some  of  them  all  three  of  the  above  named  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  table  above.  The 
figures  are  taken  from  actual  analyses  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  commonly  sold  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
markets. 

Wliat  Fertilizers  to  Use. 

Now  Mr.  Phelps,  like  his  brother  farmers,  will 
wish  to  know  what  fertilizers  to  select.  To  de¬ 
cide,  he  must  first  learn  what  his  soil  lacks,  and 
then  see  where  he  can  obtain  the  needed  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  best  form,  and  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Whether  his  land  needs  nitrogen  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  or  potash,  or  all  of  these,  he  can 
best  learn,  unless  ho  has  the  experience  of  himself 
or  others  to  guide  him,  by  actual  experiments,  on 
a  small  scale,  with  high-grade  phosphates,  nitroge¬ 
nous  fertilizers,  or  potash  salts. 

If  he  desires  simply  to  enrich  his  land,  and  is  in 
no  special  hurry  for  a  return,  let  him  select  those 
which  furnish  the  largest  amount  of  nitrogen  or 
phosphoric  acid,  or  potash,  for  his  money.  But  if, 
as  he  says,  he  wants  a  fertilizer  to  act  quickly,  and 
bring  his  crops  forward,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  way  of  frost,  or  prepare  them  for  an  early  mar¬ 
ket,  let  him  select  superphosphates  with  a  good 
precentage  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid ;  and  ni¬ 
trogenous  manures,  with  the  nitrogen  in  a  readily 
available  form,  as  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  Peruvian  guano  ;  or  if  these  are  not 
easily  to  he  had,  dried-blood,  fish-scrap,  or  finely 
pulverized,  steamed  done-dust.  There  is,  prac¬ 
tically,  but  one  way  that  farmers  can  make  sure  of 

Getting  Good  Fertilizers  at  Reasonable 
Prices. 

That  consists  in  knowing  the  composition  of 
the  wares  they  buy,  and  in  choosing  those  which 
contain  the  needed  ingredients  in  the  best  form, 
and  at  the  lowest  price  per  pound.  The  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  here,  is  in  learning  what  the  fertilizers  actu¬ 
ally  are.  To  obviate  this,  let  every  farmer  insist 
that  there  shall  be  established  in  every  state,  as 
there  is  now  in  Connecticut,  an  Agricultural  SEx- 
pei'iment  Station ,  where  they  can  have  their  ferti¬ 
lizers  analyzed,  at  small  cost,  or  for  nothing,  and  a 
deal  of  other  work  done  for  them  besides. 

W.  O.  Atwater. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  72. 


BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  when  he  sets 
about  defending  any  branch  of  American  stock- 
breeding'  from  injurious  statements,  as  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  cattle,  would  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  consult  statistics,  which  must  be  easily 
accessible  to  his  office,  he  would  not  lessen  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  his  department.  Tlie  facts  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  some  time  ago  a  cattle-breeder  in  Maine  made 
the  gushing  announcement  that  3,000  cattle  are  an¬ 
nually  sent  from  the  Island  of  Jersey  to  the  United 
States.  He  reasons  therefrom  that  as  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  records  the  pedigrees  of  im¬ 
ported  animals,  and  their  descendants,  their  record 
is  necessarily  a  humbug,  because  Jersey  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  so  many  animals.  The  Agricultural  Society  in 
Jersey  takes  the  matter  up,  and  says  that  if  such 
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importations  are  made,  (as  from  Jersey),  they  are 
of  course  fraudulent.  The  United  States  Consul 
in  the  Jersey  district,  transmits  the  resolutions  of 
the  Society  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  discussion  is  taken  up  in  this  country  in  a 
manner  that  shows  a  very  general  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  concerning  the  facts  connected  with  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Jersey  cattle.  As  secretary  of  the 
Cattle  Club,  aud  as  editor  of  its  Herd  Register,  J 
have  probably  had  submitted  to  me  for  entry,  at 
least  95  per. cent  of  all  animals  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  in  every 
case  where  the  facts  of  importation  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  established,  (save  in  the  case  of  animals 
imported  very  recently  without  the  certificates  now 
required),  the  entries  have  been  made.  These  im¬ 
portations  extend  through  the  wnoie  period  since 
Taintor  and  Motley  made  their  first  importations, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
stock  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  whole  country.  The 
total  number  of  entries  of  imported  aud  home-bred 
animals  up  to  the  end  of  1875,  is  6,526 ;  of  these 
only  1,249  are  imported  animals,  being  an  average 
for  the  whole  time,  (twenty-five  years),  of  fifty  per 
annum.  In  the  years  1868  to  1870,  there  were  two 
or  three  rather  large  importations  which  would 
probably  carry  the  average  for  those  years  to  100 
each,  and  would  reduce  the  average  for  other  years 
in  proportion.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  reference  to  the 
records  in  the  Treasury  Department,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  imported  in  any  one  year,  and  to 
have  set  at  rest  a  question  the  discussion  of  which 
has  been  the  opposite  of  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  Jersey  breeders.  Incidentally  to  this  discussion, 
the  Club  has  been  much  reviled  for  having  estab¬ 
lished  rules,  which  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  many 
owners  of  this  breed,  and  there  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing  those  who  ascribe  our  action  to  our  desire  to 
preserve  a  monopoly  of  these  animals.  No  rule  of 
the  Club  has  ever  been  established  for  the  purpose, 
nor  with  the  effect  of  upholding  the  interests  of  its 
members,  as  opposed  to  those  of  breeders  who  are 
not  members,  nor  have  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  recording  of  imported  animals,  had  any  other 
object  than  to  prevent  the  registry  of  animals  im¬ 
ported  by  speculators  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
growing  popularity  of  the  race  here,  often  without 
regard  to  quality,  and  often  under  circumstances 
which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  not  only  had  infe¬ 
rior  animals  been  selected  in  Jersey  for  sale  here, 
but  that  good  animals  from  Jersey  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  inferior  animals  in  England,  (sent  out 
under  the  Jersey  certificates) ;  aud  that  not  seldom 
English  bred  animals,  with  questionable  pedigrees, 
had  been  offered  as  coming  from  the  Island.  The 
action  of  the  Club  has  sometimes,  no  doubt,  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  innocent  aud  worthy  parties, 
whose  stock,  could  the  facts  be  known,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect ;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
worked  for  the  general  benefit,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  our  rules  have,  on  the  whole,  secured  a  very 
satisfactory  result,  as  is  attested  by  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Jersey  cow  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  where  butter  making  or  milk  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  has  been  the  aim. 


“  Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
stock-breeding.  I  have  grown  up  on  a  long  Island 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  expect  to  have  the 
management  of  one-half  of  it  after  this  year.  I 
like  farming  and  intend  to  stock  it  and  become  a 
good  farmer.  I  like  to  have  good  stock,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  thoroughbred  cows  and  pigs.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  Berkshire  pigs,  but  as  to  cattle  I  am  unde¬ 
cided.  Have  long  been  an  admirer  of  the  Devons, 
but  have  not  much  acquaintance  with  them.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  and  from  the  accounts  I  read,  I 
think  I  should  like  them  better  than  any  other  sort, 
and  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  popular.  The 
cows  most  profitable  here  are  such  as  produce  good 
butter  and  good  beef.  There  are  many  Jerseys  being 
introduced  here,  and  they  appear  profitable  for  but¬ 
ter.  I  am  half  inclined  to  adopt  them  instead  of 
the  Devons.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  keep  both.  For 
my  own  use  should  prefer  Devons,  but  don’t  know 
whether  I  could  sell  them  so  well.  Will  you  give 
me  your  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 


breeds  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  attempt  to  breed 
thoroughbred  stock  on  so  small  a  farm?  I  intend 
to  soil,  and  to  feed  liberally.  How  many  ought  I 
to  be  able  to  keep  ?  ” 

This  letter  is  a  typical  one,  and  represents  the 
sort  of  questions  that  all  agricultural  writers  must 
be  frequently  asked  by  new  beginners.  Aud  it  is 
no  small  responsibility  that  one  has  to  assume  in 
answering  them.  So  much  of  the  success  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  especially  of  stock-breeding,  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  farm,  and  especially  on  the 
character  of  the  farmer,  that  one  always  risks  the 
danger  of  leading  an  incompetent  or  improperly 
situated  person  into  a  course  which,  (while  it  would 
be  the  best  under  certain  circumstances),  would 
not  be  the  best  for  the  applicant.  What  I  say  on 
this  subject  must  be  accepted  with  the  proviso  that 
the  man  and  the  farm  are  suited  to  the  purpose. 

The  Devons  are  unquestionably  a  fine  race  of  cat¬ 
tle,  many  of  them  are  good  milkers,  their  milk  is 
often  rich  and  well  suited  for  profitable  butter¬ 
making,  and  when  their  milking  days  are  over,  they 
fatten  easily  into  good  beef,  and  they  have  the  es¬ 
pecial  advantage  of  making  the  quickest,  handsom¬ 
est,  and  most  tractable  working  oxen.  For  all  this, 
they  seem  to  be  losing  rather  than  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  I  am  not  now  acquainted  with  a  single 
conspicuous  instance  of  their  being  bred  as  a  speci¬ 
alty,  while  I  do  know  of  a  number  of  former  Dev¬ 
on  breeders  who  have  sold  out  their  stocks  and 
gone  into  other  breeds. 

There  lurks  in  this  letter  a  fallacy  which  is  very 
wide-spread  ;  that  is,  the  idea  that  in  considering 
the  adoption  of  a  breed  for  dairy  purposes,  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  regard  should  be  had  to  the  value  of 
a  cow  as  beef,  after  her  milking  is  done.  This,  of 
course,  is  valuable  and  important,  but  its  value  and 
importance  are  much  less  than  secondary.  Let  us 
put  the  probabilities  for  the  yield  of  butter  at  from 
200  to  225  lbs.  per  cow,  a  difference  that  may  very 
easily  be  secured  by  the  selection  of  good  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  best  breed,  or  of  the  second  best. 
Take  the  average  duration  of  profitable  milking  as 
ten  years,  and  we  have  a  difference  in  butter  pro¬ 
ducts  of  250  lbs.  worth  at  80  cts.  a  pound,  $75.  In 
the  one  case  let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  worn-out 
thin  cow  worth,  (to  fatten),  $20,  and  that  in  the 
other  case  we  have  a  well-constitutioned  larger  ani¬ 
mal  worth,  (to  fatten),  $50  ;  this  is  the  true  stand¬ 
ard,  in  considering  the  worth  of  the  cow  for  fatten¬ 
ing,  *we  have  to  regard  the  cost  of  feed,  and  care, 
and  time.  Here  is  a  difference  of  $75  in  the  income 
from  butter,  and  of  only  $30  in  the  value  for  mak¬ 
ing  beef.  I  have  purposely  neglected  the  citation 
of  large  yields  and  fancy  prices,  and  have  presented 
the  case  in  its  proper  agricultural  bearing  for 
most  localities.  It  seems  to  me  to  prove  very 
clearly  that  no  farmer  who  looks  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butter  as  his  business,  can  afford  to  con¬ 
sider  the  beefing  value  of  his  used-up  cows,  as  an 
offset  for  inferior  butter  production.  Thorough¬ 
bred  animals  get  their  fancy  value  from  fancy  rea¬ 
sons  less  largely  than  is  supposed.  The  butter  of  the 
Jersey,  the  milk  of  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  beef  of 
the  Short-born  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  fancy  prices 
for  all  of  these  breeds,  for  it  is  this,  after  all,  that 
must  be  looked  to  for  the  permanent  value  of  any 
race.  Those  who  embark  largely  in  the  raising  of 
thoroughbreds  often  pay  amazing  prices  for  good 
specimens,  but  they  have  always  the  fact  to  fall 
back  upon,  that  their  animals  will  multiply  rapidly, 
and  that  a  slight  advantage  in.  practical  value  will, 
with  their  increasing  herds,  soon  help  to  make  up 
for  their  large  outlays.  They  always  believe,  of 
course,  that  they  will  find  customers  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  willing  to  pay,  for  peculiar  excellence, 
but  the  whole  question,  in  its  wide  bearings,  finally 
settles  itself  down  upon  the  practical  agricultural 
advantage  of  the  race.  Short-horns,  however  fine, 
that  are  deficient  in  the  quality  of  continuing  in 
their  progeny  the  beef  producing  characteristics  ; 
beautiful  Ayrshires,  well  up  in  all  the  fancy  points, 
whose  descendants  will  not  be  good  milkers  ;  aud 
Jersey  cattle  of  the  fanciest  character,  whose  fami¬ 
lies  are  poor  butter  makers,  will  always  fail  in  the 
end  to  be  highly  appreciated. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  wisest  course  for  any  be¬ 
ginner  in  stock-breeding,  who  is  willing  to  invest 


the  necessary  capital,  and  to  give  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  requisite  for  success  in  thorough  breeding,  to 
select  such  animals  as  are,  in  the  first  place,  best 
adapted  for  the  home  industry  that  he  intends  to 
pursue,  aud  in  the  second  place,  to  get  such  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed  as  will  win  favor  among  those 
who  are  to  be  depended  upon  as  buyers  at  fancy 
prices,  but  a  prudent  man  will  always  regard  very 
high  prices  as  so  much  lucky  addition  to  his  in¬ 
come.  He  will  not  depend  upon  it  as  an  element 
of  his  regular  business.  For  example,  if  one  can 
establish  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows  which  will  make  an 
average  of  250  lbs.  of  butter  per  annum,  and  is  so 
situated  that  lie  can  secure  (net)  50  cents  per  lb. 
for  his  product  the  year  round,  so  that  he  may  be 
sure  of  a  gross  income  of  $125,  he  can  afford  to 
pay  a  very  high  price  for  thoroughbreds,  or  if  he 
has  time  and  patience,  he  may  buy  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  remarkably  good  females,  at  still  higher 
prices,  and  build  up  his  herd,  by  a  few  years  of 
careful  breeding.  If  at  all  well  situated,  he  may 
depend  on  a  yearly  average  value  of,  say  $40,  for 
his  weaned  calves  of  both  sexes.  This  will  pay  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  his  original  stock.  Then,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  fortunate  in  his  judgment  and 
arrangement,  and  in  his  skill  in  giving  to  his  herd  a 
good  reputation,  he  may  increase  the  value  of  his 
progeny  to  an  amount  that  will  add  a  very  hand¬ 
some  profit  to  a  business  that  has  already  been 
fairly  profitable  and  satisfactory.  Referring  to  my 
own  experience,  although  I  have  bought  many  ani¬ 
mals  for  from  $150  to  $250  each,  by  far  the  most 
profitable  ones  have  been  those  which  have  cost 
me  several  times  these  sums.  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  in  these  papers  to  a  cow  for  which  I  paid 
$500,  (when  this  was  a  much  higher  price  than  it 
would  be  now),  and  which  has  returned  me,  in  her 
progeny,  nearly  $2,000  cash,  and  more  than  that 
amount  in  the  value  of  animals  still  on  hand,  these 
increasing  year  by  year,  and  giving  a  value  to  the 
herd  that  reduces  the  original  investment  to  insig¬ 
nificance.  One  may  buy  ten  cows  of  good  quality 
and  good  pedigree,  for  $2,500,  but  the  same  money 
judiciously  invested  in  one  bull  and  two  cows, 
would  probably  bring  a  larger  profit  in  the  end. 
As  to  the  amount  of  stock  that  may  be  kept  by  the 
soiling  system,  on  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  without  knowing  the  circumstances,  to  say. 
The  character  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
and  the  character  of  the  management  more.  Asa 
general  rule,  perhaps,  it  would  be  the  wisest  course 
to  start  with  ten  cows,  even  though  it  might  be 
necessary  at  first  to  buy  some  hay.  The  stock  can 
be  increased  by  the  keeping  of  the  best  of  the  pro¬ 
geny,  up  to  any  amount  that  the  farm  may  be  com¬ 
petent  to  support.  The  rock  on  which  any  begin¬ 
ner  is  most  likely  to  split,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  always  plenty  of  6hrewd  breeders, 
with  capital,  ready  to  offer  good  prices  for  the  best 
of  the  increase.  No  matterliow  tempting  the  price, 
if  one  has  an  eye  to  ultimate  success,  the  best  ani¬ 
mals  must  be  retained,  unless  one  knows  where  the 
same  price,  or  a  lesser  one,  can  be  used  to  replace 
them  with  better  animals. 

I  should  say  that,  as  a  business  proposition,  the 
question  in  the  present  case  should  be  whether  to 
adopt  Jerseys  for  butter,  or  Ayrshires  for  milk  ;  for 
Devons,  however  good  they  may  be  for  home  use, 
are  practically  debarred  from  receiving  the  high 
prices  that  these  other  breeds  bring.  Good  though 
they  are,  in  all  respects,  they  have  retired  from  the 
fancy  market. 


What  Rhubarb  Comes  Fbom. — Rheum palmatum 
has  for  very  many  years  passed  as  the  plant  which 
yields  this  valuable  drug,  as  such  it  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  gardens  which  contain  officinal  plants. 
Lately  another  species,  and  a  much  more  stately 
plant,  named  Rheum  officinale,  was  brought  alive 
from  Thibet  to  France,  and  has  come  into  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  pretty  nearly  proved  that  this  produ¬ 
ces  what  was  formerly  known  in  commerce  as 
Turkey  rhubarb.  But  now  the  Russian  botanists 
have  proved  that  the  Chinese  rhubarb,  which  comes 
to  Europe  through  Siberia,  is  yielded  by  Rheum  pal¬ 
matum.  So  that  this,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  rhubarb  plants. 
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How  India-Rubber  Boots  are  Made. 

A  pair  of  rubber  boots  is  not  only  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  those  who,  like  farmers,  must  be  out  in  all 
weathers,  but  where  one  must  continue  long  at  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  work,  almost  necessary  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health.  The  manner  in  which  crude  rub¬ 
ber  was  affected  by  temperature,  softening  by  heat, 
and  becoming  inflexible 
by  cold,  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  its  employ¬ 
ment  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  for  which  it  is 
now  used,  and  it  is  only 
since  the  remarkable 
discoveries  of  Good¬ 
year,  which  completely 
overcame  this  difficulty, 
that  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  articles  in¬ 
creased  to  any  thing  like 
the  present  extent. 

What  Goodyear’s  dis¬ 
coveries  were,  which 
resulted  in  the  process 
called  “vulcanizing,” 
will  appear  in  our  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  in 
which  rubber  boots  are 
made,  which  is  founded 
upon  a  visit  to  the 
works  of  “  The  L.  Can- 
dee  &  Co.,”  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  This  is 
the  oldest  rubber-shoe  factory  in  the  United 
States,  it  having  been  established  the  same  year  the 
American  Agriculturist  was  founded — 1842.  Vul¬ 
canized  shoes,  by  Goodyear’s  process,  w'ere  first 
made  at  this  establishment,  and  its  works  have 
grown  to  be  the  largest  iu  the  country,  while  the 
quality  of  their  goods  is  up  to  the  highest  standard. 

India-rubber  is  the  dried  milky  sap  of  several 
different  tropical  trees  ;  these  are  tapped,  the  juice 
collected,  and  dried  in  smoke.  The  crude  rubber 
is  received  at  the  factory  in  masses  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  much  of  it  being  in  lumps  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  soldier’s  canteen. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  is  to  cleanse  the 
gum.  It  is  first  cut  into  slices  by  means  of  a  large 
and  very  sharp  circular  knife,  revolving  with  great 
speed,  and  kept  constantly  wet.  These  slices  are 
then  cut  into  smaller  pieces  by  means  of  a  “  chop¬ 
per,”  a  machine  re¬ 
sembling  in  action  a 
common  hay  -  cutter  ; 
afterward  the  pieces  are 
reduced  to  minute  par¬ 
ticles  in  another  ma¬ 
chine,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  flows, 
and  washes  out  every 
particle  of  foreign  mat¬ 
ter.  The  small  particles 
of  rubber,  thus  cleans¬ 
ed,  are  now  shoveled 
into  another  machine, 
which  rolls  the  gum 
into  rough  sheets. 

These  sheets  are  then 
taken  to  the  drying- 
room,  where  they  are 
hung  up  to  remain  three 
months,  or  until  every 
particle  of  moisture  is 
expelled.  These  operar 
tions  reduce  the  original 
weight  as  crude  rubber 
from  15  to  30  per  cent. 

After  these  sheets  of  gum  are  dry,  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  grinding-room,  an  apartment  illus¬ 
trated  in  figure  1.  On  the  right  of  the  engraving 
is  seen  a  double  row  of  machines,  called  “Grind¬ 
ers,”  in  which  the  rubber  is  passed  through  heavy 
metalic  rolls,  heated  by  steam.  This  process  soft¬ 
ens  the  gum,  and  prepares  it  for  the  admixture  of 
the  sulphur,  which  is  added  in  proper  proportions 
in  another  and  similar  machine,  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  gum  ;  the  object  of  the  sulphur, 


as  already  hinted,  is.  to  render  the  rubber  insensible 
to  the  changes  of  temperature.  To  accomplish  this 
result,  Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  Haven,  devoted 
many  years  of  constant  experiment.  He  finally 
discovered  that  by  adding  to  the  gum  a  certain 
proportion  of  sulphur,  and  then  heating  it  to  a 
high  degree,  a  chemical  change  took  place,  a  com¬ 
pound  being  formed  which  would  remain  soft  and 


pliable  in  all  temperatures,  and  all  the  year  round. 
The  admixture  of  sulphur  was  a  grand  discovery, 
and  its  use  was  of  the  greatest  benefit,  but  it  led  to 
another  discovery — that  various  other  substances 
could  be  mixed  with  the  rubber.  A  demand  for 
cheaper  goods  led  to  an  extensive  cheapening  pro¬ 
cess,  and  what  passed  for  rubber  goods,  really  con¬ 
tained  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  material,  the 
bulk  being  made  up  of  less  expensive  substances, 
to  materially  lessen  the  cost.  Among  the  things 
which  have  been  added  to  increase  the  bulk  and 
weight,  are  various  compounds  of  lead ;  the  oxide 
of  lead,  (litharge),  and  the  sulphite,  (galena),  as 
well  as  other  heavy  mineral  ingredients ;  coal-tar 
and  lamp-black  are  also  used  to  give  a  jet-black 
color,  and  increase  the  bulk.  Farmers  aud  others 
who  associate  weight  with  quality  in  rubber  boots, 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  heavy  article,  but  it 


is  made  so  by  the  use  of  foreign  substances.  This 
adulteration  impairs  the  quality,  and  boots  so  made 
are  sure  to  crack  after  they  are  wori»i  short  time. 
In  view  of  the  poor  quality  of  most  of  the  boots 
made  in  this  manner,  the  Candee  Co.  brought  out 
their  “  Standard  Pure”  boot.  It  will  be  seen  that 
a  boot  can  not  be  made  absolutely  pure,  as  sulphur 
must  be  incorporated  with  the  rubber,  to  insure 
pliability  in  any  temperature,  and  if  the  sulphur  is 
not  hidden  by  adulterative  compounds,  as  it  very 


frequently  is,  it  will  work  to  the  surface  and  give 
the  boots  a  grey  or  sulphurous  look.  But  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  description. 

After  the  gum  is  well  softened  aud  properly 
mixed,  it  is  run  through  the  calender,  the  large 
machine  to  the  left  of  the  engraving,  (fig.  1),  where 
it  passes  between  heavy  steel  rolls,  steam  heated, 
and  being  pressed  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thick¬ 
ness,  passes  to  the  room 
above  on  an  endless  belt 
or  apron.  In  the  next 
machine  to  the  left,  the 
rolls  are  engraved  with 
the  diamond  -  6liaped 
impressions,  which  give 
to  the  soles  the  rough¬ 
ened  surface,  with 
which  every  one  is  fa¬ 
miliar.  Another  ma¬ 
chine  gives  the  “orna¬ 
mental”  design  for  shoe 
uppers.  The  soles  and 
uppers,  being  thus  roll¬ 
ed  out  and  conveyed  up 
stairs  to  the  cutting- 
room,  are  next  cut  into 
the  desired  sizes  by 
sharp,  wet  knives,  in 
the  hands  of  skillful 
workmen. — In  another 
department  the  linings, 
whether  of  red  cotton- 
net  for  shoes,  or  of  a 
napped  cloth  for  Arc¬ 
tics,  or  of  the  “  Esquimaux  ”  woven  cloth  for 
boots,  are  coated  on  one  side  with  rubber,  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  batch  of  gum  in  company  with  the  cloth,  be¬ 
tween  heated  rolls,  and  after- being  cut  into  various 
sizes,  many  thicknesses  at  once  by  dies  in  a  drop 
press,  are  distributed  to  the  hands  who  make  up 
the  boots  and  shoes. 

In  figure  2  is  given  a  view  of  the  “Candee  Co.’s  ” 
boot-room.  On  either  side  are  the  boot-makers  at 
work.  The  Esquimaux  lining  is  first  fitted  over 
the  tree,  rubber-side  out.  Then  the  rubber  vamp 
or  leg  is  laid  on,  and  immediately  sticks  fast  to  the 
rubber  on  the  lining.  The  workman,  however,  rolls 
it  down  with  a  hand-roller,  so  as  to  remove  any  air 
that  may  happen  to  remain  between  the  rubber  and 
the  lining,  and  to  insure  perfect  adhesion.  This  is 
an  important  point,  for  if  any  air  be  left  between 
the  surfaces,  it  will  expand  under  the  heat  to 
which  the  boots  are 
often  subjected,  and 
will  create  blisters.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  soles  are  put 
on,  and  “  rolled  down  ” 
in  the  same  manner.  No 
pegging  or  sewing  is  re¬ 
quired.  After  the  boots 
are  put  together,  they 
are  placed  upside  down 
on  cars,  and  rolled  into 
the  varnish-room.  The 
common  kinds  oi  boots 
here  receive  a'  coat  of 
varnish.  The  “Standard 
Pure  ”  boots,  however, 
are  not  varnished.  Next 
the  boots  are  run  into 
the  “heater,”  to  be 
vulcanized,  by  heating 
to  nearly  300°,  and  the 
hoots,  after  remaining 
a  while,  are  then  run 
out,  and,  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the 
“  trees,”  are  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  packing-room  for  examination.  The 
“pure”  boots  come  out  of  a  grayish  color,  which 
afterwards  turns  to  a  whitish  yellow— but  the  cheap 
boots  are  of  a  shiny  black,  and  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance.  After  the  heels  are  nailed  on, 
to  make  doubly  sure,  the  inspector  examines  every 
boot.  Those  that  happen  to  be  blistered,  or  other¬ 
wise  imperfect,  are  punched  in  the  top  of  the  leg 
iu  front,  and  are  packed  and  sold  as  “seconds.” 
After  packing,  the  cases  are  ready  to  be  shipped. 


Fig.  2. — THE  BOOT  BOOM  IN  THE  L.  CANDEE  &  CO.  BUBBEK  WOBKS. 
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The  Small  White  Pigs. 

The  result  of  the  English  shows  the  past  year, 
has  been  rather  indicative  of  a  decrease  in  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  black  breeds  of  swine,  and  of  greater 
favor  shown  to  white  breeds.  Color  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  taste  in  that 
country,  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  never  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  make  the  keep¬ 
ing-  of  black  pigs  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  that  of  white 
ones ;  and  as  no  one  can 
distinguish  a  ham  or  a  side 
of  bacon  from  a  black 
pig,  from  that  from  a 
white  pig,  (unless  it  be 
that  a  stray  black  hair  has 
been  accidentally  left  on 
it,)  there  is  nothing  in 
mere  color  to  make  one 
more  desirable  than  an¬ 
other.  Neither  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  black  breeds  have 
lost  their  character  as  rap¬ 
id  and  economical  pork 
producers,  or  that  white 
breeds  have  gained  a  point 
in  this  respect.  Popular 
prejudice  is  a  thing  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for,  and  it 
is  especially  so  in  regard 
to  the  color  of  animals  of 
low  or  high  degree.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  has  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  those  who  look  for  profit  in  breeding 
stock,  and  the  fashion  having  turned  in  England, 
the  breeders  are  there  giving  more  attention  to  the 
white  breeds,  and  these  have  the  past  year  appeared 
in  greater  force  at  the  exhibitions.  Another  curious 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  popular  taste,  is  the 
varying  popularity  of  the  large  and  small  breeds. 
This  oscillates  back  and  forth,  just  as  the  fashion 
in  regard  to  color.  We  have  never  yet  seen  any 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  pays  better  to  feed 
small  pigs  than  large  hogs,  if  both  kinds  are  equal¬ 
ly  pure  bred.  Locality,  cost  of  feed,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  markets, 
have  a  great  influence  in 
deciding  the  choice  in 
this  respect,  and  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  well  bred  hog 
or  pig,  well  fed  and  well 
cared  for,  will  make  about 
the  same  amount  of  pork 
fora  bushel  of  corn ,  or  the 
same  amount  of  money 
for  the  same  quantity  of 
feed,  whatever  breed  it 
may  belong  to.  With  us 
the  impression  that  a  black 
pig  is  less  apt  to  suffer 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
than  a  white  one,  is  a  great 
thing  in  its  favor,  and  will 
always  tend  to  make  the 
black  breeds  popular, 
especially  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states.  Nevertheless, 
some  people  fancy  the 
white  breeds,  and  the  Suf- 
folks, Chester  Whites,  and 
the  Yorkshires  are  pop¬ 
ular  with  many  farmers.  - - r 

The  beauty,  quick  growth, 

fine  bone,  and  light  offal  of  the  small  breeds,  are 
very  much  in  their  favor  everywhere,  and  the  hand¬ 
some  apppearance  of  a  well  bred,  small,  white  pig, 
is  very  attractive.  We  give  on  this  page  a  portrait 
of  a  pig  of  this  kind,  a  well  bred  white  Suffolk. 
This  breed  occupies  the  same  place  with  the  white 
varieties,  that  the  Essex  does  amongst  the  black 
ones.  No  pig  makes  better  pork,  when  young, 
than  the  Suffolk,  and  pigs  of  this  breed  have 
dressed  130  pounds  at  five  mouths  old,  without  be¬ 
ing  forced.  The  economy  of  feeding  a  pig  which 


has  so  little  waste,  the  meat  of  which  is  placed 
where  it  is  most  valuable,  and  which  has  so  little 
bone  or  head  as  this,  is  very  great.  The  food  is 
used  to  the  greatest  profit.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
those  who  raise  pigs  do  not  seem  to  thoroughly 
understand  how  much  greater  profit  there  is  in 
keeping  animals  of  an  improved  kind,  and  in  using 
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only  pure  bred  boars,  of  whatever  breed  they  may 
fancy,  than  in  raising  those  from  mongrel  males 
which  cost  more  in  feed  than  the  pork  comes  to. 


The  Booth  Short-Horns. 


The  competition  between  the  rival  classes  of 
Short-horns,  known  as  Booth  and  Bates,  is  becom¬ 
ing  closer.  For  some  time  past  the  Bates  stock  has 
been  in  the  ascendent.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
family,  which  was  Mr.  Bates’  most  successful 


A  PURE  BRED  SUFFOLK  BOAR. 

creation,  has  for  some  years  past  overshadowed 
all  other  families  and  classes  of  this  breed  of  horned 
stock.  They  have  become  the  fashion,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  any  price  that  could  be  paid  for  them,  has  been 
held  to  be  an  extravagant  one  by  those  devoted  to 
this  fashion.  The  prices  paid  for  Duke  bulls  and 
Duchess  cows  have  been  so  exorbitant,  as  to  lead 
easily  impressed  people  to  suppose  that  every  ex¬ 
cellence  that  could  be  brought  beneath  the  hide  of 
an  animal,  was  concentrated  in  these.  But  of  late 
the  excitement  is  wearing  itself  out.  Other  fam¬ 


ilies  of  the  Bates  stock  are  coming  into  favor,  not 
exactly  eclipsing  the  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  but 
causing  their  brilliance  to  pale  through  the  newer 
radiance  of  the  rising  lights.  The  Booth  stock  is 
also  rising,  and  those  breeders,  who  have  stuck  to 
this  class  through  its  evil  report,  are  now  reaping 
the  reward  of  their  constancy.  In  the  English 
show  -  yards,  which  are 
looked  upon  here  as  well 
as  there  as  the  best  tent  of 
both  popularity  and  merit, 
the  Booth  animals  have 
swept  the  field.  For  three 
years  in  succession,  ani¬ 
mals  got  by  bulls  of  John 
B.  Booth’s  breeding,  have 
carried  off  the  first  prizes 
in  the  cows’  class.  Mr. 
Outhwaite’s  cow  “  Vivan- 
diere,”  which  is  a  splendid 
animal,  if  we  can  judge 
by  her  photograph,  has  re¬ 
ceived  premiums  valued 
in  all  at  $5,357,  during 
her  show  career.  And 
finally  the  sale  ring,  the 
best  tgst  of  all,  has  shown 
that  this  class  of  stock  is 
now  equally  popular  with 
the  best  of  the  Bates 
stock.  In  September  last 
there  occurred  a  sale  of 
the  stock  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Torr,  which  was  large¬ 
ly  bred  from  the  Booth 
tribes  of  Short-horns.  The 
result  of  the  sale  was  an 
average  price  for  85  animals  of  $3,525  each,  or 
$314,650  for  the  lot.  The  highest  price  ever  paid  in 
England  for  a  cow,  was  paid  for  “  Bright  Empress,” 
an  animal  four  years  old.  A  three-year  old  bull  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  California,  for 
$1,300,  and  a  fine  yearling  bull,  “  Lord  Lameeli,” 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Pickrell,  of  Illinois,  for  $2,940. 
In  the  London  “  Agricultural  Gazette  ”  we  find  an 
excellent  portrait  of  this  animal,  taken  from  a  pho¬ 
tograph.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  portrait 
with  that  of  the  “Duke  of  Underley,”  the  calf  of 
the  “  10th  Duchess  of  Geneva,”  which  was  given  in 
the  American  Agriculturist 
for  September,  1875.  This 
animal  is  valued  at  over 
$15,000,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  easily  distinguishable 
to  an  ordinary  eye,  how¬ 
ever  well  versed  in  judging 
stock  it  maybe,  where  the 
great  difference  in  value 
lies.  The  Booth  animal 
seems  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  Bates,  eitner  in 
form  or  substance — if  in¬ 
deed  it  does  not  promise 
to  even  excel  it.  The 
outline  indicates  a  future 
weight  and  massiveness, 
and  an  elegance  of  form, 
which  leaves  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  be  desired,  and 
of  the  two  animals  at  the 
same  price,  many  persons 
would  prefer  the  former. 

“  Lord  Lamech  ”  is  of  the 
“  Lady  ”  family.  His  sire, 
—  “  Knight  of  the  Shire  ” 

(E.  H.  B.,  26,552)  by  “Kil- 
lerley  Monk  ”  (20,053),  by 
“Dr.  McHalc”  (15,887),  by  “Baron  Warlaby” 
(7,813).  On  the  female  side  he  is  from  “Sylph,” 
by  “Sir  Walter.”  Mr.  Torr  has  long  been  known 
as  a  most  skillful  and  successful  breeder,  and  his 
herd  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation.  Mr. 
Pickrell  also  brought  to  Illinois  with  him  from 
this  sale  a  five-year  old  cow,  “  Germania,”  for 
$2,300,  and  a  yearling  heifer,  “Waterloo  Shield,” 
for  about  $2,500.  Although  Mr.  Pickrell’s  herd 
was  already  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  this  re-  . 
inforcement  to  it  will  make  it  still  more  valuable. 
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Among  the  Farmers— No.  1. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Farmers,  I  believe,  always  like  to  read  about 
other  farmers  and  their  ways,  at  least  I  do  ;  and 
next  to  the  fun  of  commenting  yourself  upon  the 
way  your  neighbor  does  his  work,  is  the  fun  of 
having  somebody  else  comment  on  it.  I  spent  a 
few  weeks  last  fall  among  some  pleasant  farmer 
folks  a  good  distance  from  here,  and  their  mode  of 
life — their  walks  and  ways,  actually  as  well  as  figura¬ 
tively  are  so  different  from  ours,  as  well  as,  upon 
the  whole,  so  good  and  thorough,  that  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  make  them  better  known. 

Customs  that  come  down  from  a  remote  anti¬ 
quity,  whilst  almost  everything  has  changed,  ought 
to  have  some  good  in  them.  Variations  in  long- 
established  habits  are  not  made  without  some  real 
or  fancied  advantage.  I  will  not  say  but  that  our 
ways  are  a  great  deal  better  than  those  of  European 
farmers,  but  that  when  we  criticise  their  systems 
fairly,  we  must  take  into  account  their  surround¬ 
ings — their  customs,  markets,  roads,  expenses,  etc., 
as  well  as  soil  and  climate. 

It  was  mostly  among  the  farmers  of  the  Channel 
Islands  that  my  time  W'as  spent ;  and  since  my  re¬ 
turn  I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  from  conversa¬ 
tion  with  neighbors  and  friends — many  of  whom 
would  be  shocked  to  have  it  suggested  that  they 
were  even  “rusty”  as  regards  their  geography — 
how  Jew  people  know  what  and  where  the  Channel 
Islands  are.  So  it  is  worth  while  briefly  to  say, 
that  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  France,  between 
the  cities  of  Brest  on  the  west  and  Cherbourg  on 
the  north,  there  is  a  deep  jog  like  a  little  bay  of 
Biscay,  so  to  speak.  In  this  bay  there  is  a  group 
of  small  islands  which  own  allegiance  to  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  and  are  sheltered  under  the  wing 
of  the  British  government.  The  two  larger  ones 
are  each  about  as  big  as  Staten  Island.  These  are 
Jersey,  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  Guernsey. 
Alderney  is  very  much  smaller,  and  Sark  smaller 
yet.  They  are  in  plain  sight  of  the  French  coast, 
and  of  one  another.  The  people  speak  French  as 
their  mother  tongue,  but  all  that  one  is  brought 
in  contact  with  speak  English  well  also.  The 
islands  are  famous  for  their  healthful,  mild  climate, 
as  a  resort  for  invalids  and  for  quiet  pleasure-seek¬ 
ers,  being  neither  warm  nor  cold  the  year  round  ; 
for  their  excellent  granite,  for  their  early  potatoes 
and  fruits,  and  for  the  breeds  of  butter-producing 
cows  which  have  originated  upon  them.  Those  of 
Alderney  first  became  famous  in  England,  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  Channel  cattle.  This  was  un¬ 
fortunate,  especially  as  the  breeds  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  are  quite  distinct  in  their  characteristics,  as 
is  now  well  known. 

Channel  Island  Farming. 

Imagine  what  a  change  it  would  make  in  our 
farming  if  we  could  be  set  down  in  a  country  where 
the  buildings  are  all  of  stone  ;  farm-yard  fences  8 
or  10-foot  walls  laid  in  cement;  the  roads,  so  hard, 
and  of  such  easy  grades,  that  fully  double  the  loads 
can  be  drawn  upon  them  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
draw  in  this  country  ;  the  principal  fences  of  the 
farm,  living  ones,  growing  upon  ridges  or  earth- 
walls,  and  needing  only  a  little  dressing  and  repair¬ 
ing  occasionally,  to  turn  cattle  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come.  This  condition  of  things  really  exists 
there,  and  though,  at  first  thought,  one  might  say 
it  has  little  to  do  with  farming,  yet  it  is  not  so. 

We  complain  of  high  taxes — at  least,  we  suffer 
from  them.  Yet,  do  not  we  tax  ourselves  more 
than  we  are  taxed,  twice  over,  by  building  unsub¬ 
stantially,  by  submitting  to  have  poor  roads,  and 
by  making  fences  which  can  last,  at  most,  only  a 
few  years  ?  I  saw  buildings  known  to  have  stood 
since  the  11th  century — built,  to  be  within  bounds, 
four  hundred  years  before  America  was  discovered. 
If  a  house  is  built  to  stand,  and  well  built,  it  will 
last  a  good  while,  and  children’s  childreu  for  gener¬ 
ations  may  play  under  its  eaves.  People  did  not 
even  know  how  long  a  thatched  roof  would  last. — 
Clearly,  the  thatching  of  one  generation  was  a  good 
roof  for  the  next.  Tile-roofs  were  regarded  as 
much  better,  however,  and  the  old  straw  roofs  are 


gradually  being  replaced  by  tile  and  slate.  Thus 
the  landscape  is  likely  to  lose  a  very  picturesque 
feature,  but  the  change  will  be  so  gradual  that 
another  generation  or  two  will  still  be  familiar  with 
the  mossy  thatched  roofs,  which  look  like  such 
warm  brooding  shelters  to  happy  households,  or  to 
snugly  stabled  kine. 

Stone  Sties  anil  Byres. 

Where  stone  abounds,  and  is  easily  gotten  out 
and  wrought  in  useful  shapes,  I  found  it  always 
extensively  employed  for  building  purposes,  in 
ways  too  which  seem  strange  to  us.  Stone  for 
houses,  and  barns,  and  stables,  strikes  us  as  quite 
the  thing — very  good,  but  expensive— but  when  it 
comes  to  stone  pig-sties,  I  think  most  farmers 
would  shake  their  heads  and  say,  that  this  was  car¬ 
rying  thoroughness  and  durability  too  far  for  profit. 
Yet  look  at  it.  I  saw  a  great  many  sties,  in  which 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  wood,  except  fora  single 
outside  door.  Usually,  small  feeding-rooms  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  were  upon  one  side,  and  yards 
into  which  litter  was  thrown  to  be  worked  over 
were  upon  the  other,  with  the  sheltered  sleeping 
quarters  between.  In  the  walls,  which  formed  the 
front  of  the  feeding-rooms,  stone  troughs  were' 
placed  just  above  the  stone  floor  of  the  pen.  These 
were,  of  course,  accessible  to  the  pigs  from  the  in¬ 
side,  and  conveniently  so  to  the  farm  hands  from 
without,  both  for  pouring  in  the  feed  and  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  washing  them  out.  In  some  cases  the  en¬ 
tire  length  (ft  the  trough  was  accessible  from  out¬ 
side  the  pen  ;  in  others,  a  stone  sliute  was  made 
through  which  to  pour  the  feed.  Pigs  so  penned 
have  nothing  to  gnaw,  and  they  cannot  get  to  the 
ground  to  root,  for  the  whole  floor  is  flagged. 
Those  parts  of  the  pen  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
clean— namely,  the  feeding  and  sleeping-rooms— 
may  be  swept  and  washed  out  as  easily  as  any 
floored  apartment  s.  In  such  a  structure,  durability, 
security  against  damage  from  fire,  from  decay, 
from  vermin,  and  from  disease  to  its  inmates,  are 
secured.  In  the  matter  of  freedom  from  rats  alone 
there  is  almost  incalculable  advantage — for  con¬ 
sider  the  fact,  that  trichina  and  measles  (tape¬ 
worm),  parasites  with  which  pigs  are  frequently 
afflicted,  are  disseminated  by  rats  greatly  more 
than  by  any  other  cause. 

The  cow-stables,  or  byres,  are  usually  made  with 
most  of  the  inside  work  of  stone  also — giving  great 
durability  and  freedom  from  allurements  to  vermin. 
We  might  easily  introduce  the  stone  or  cement 
feeding-troughs — as  for  the  stone  floors  they  are 
another  matter — very  good,  under  many  circum¬ 
stances,  but  not  better  than  oak  ones  for  our  pur¬ 
poses — especially  with  barn  cellars.  The  feeding- 
troughs  vary  in  shape  and  in  construction.  I  no¬ 
ticed  those  that  were  each  cut  out  of  one  piece, 
others  consisting  of  slabs  of  stone  set  in  cement, 
and  others  still  made  altogether  of  cement.  Where 
stone  can  be  conveniently  got  in  slabs  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
feeding  mangers  for  cows  may  easily  be  made  by 
bedding  the  edges  of  these  in  a  mass  of  cement 
laid  upon  a  grouting  of  broken  stones  ;  the  slabs 
being  kept  from  falling  apart  by  long  bolts  or 
clamps  of  iron,  and  the  partitions  being  of  pieces 
cut  in  the  proper  form. 

Cleanliness. 

In  these  byres,  and  about  the  farm  buddings 
generally,  among  well-to-do  farmers,  cleanliness 
for  its  own  sake,  is  the  rule,  though  there  are, 
as  with  us,  exceptions.  They  husband  manure 
more  carefully  than  we  do,  and  the  loss  of  the 
liquid  parts  is  rarely  seen.  One  reason  for  this  is 
doubtless  the  close  proximity  of  the  barns  to  the 
dwellings.  In  many  cases  the  farmer’s  dwelling 
forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  cow  byres  and 
dairy  rooms  a  second  side,  the  barn  the  third,  and 
a  high  wall  with  arched  gateway,  the  fourth  side 
against  the  road.  While  on  the  subject  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  let  me  allude  to  the  cleanly  way  of  milking 
that  prevails  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  Way  of  Milking. 

Though  I  believe  the  Jersey  milking-can  has 
often  been  described,  yet,  before  going  there,  I  had 
never  known  how  it  is  used.  The  can  is  of  tin, 
globular,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  rim  around  it. 


The  upper  part  of  the  globe  is  open,  and  has  a  flar¬ 
ing  top,  which  is  about  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
edge.  A  handle,  like  a  pitcher  handle,  is  upon  one 
side,  attached  to  this  flaring  top.  When  in  use,  a 
rather  closely  woven  linen  napkin  is  tied  over  the 
top,  and  under  the  handle,  so  that  it  will  sag  down 
into  the  can  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  or  so.  In 
this  sag  of  the  strainer  a  seashell  is  laid — one  of 
the  shells  of  a  scallop  being  usually  employed. 
The  streams  of  milk  strike  into  the  shell,  and  the 
foam  soon  rises  and  nearly  fills  the  strainer ;  specks 
of  falling  dirt  mostly  rest  upon  the  top  of  the 
foam.  Those  which  are  carried  down,  wash  over 
the  edge  of  the  shell,  and  lie  beneath  it.  There  is 
no  spattering,  and  the  milk  is  obtained  entirely 
free  from  hairs  and  specks  of  dirt,  while  soluble 
dirt,  which  sometimes  falls  in,  comes  as  little  as 
possible  in  contact  with  the  milk. 

Hoads. 

I  was  curious  to  learn  by  what  system  the  public 
roads  were  kept  in  such  excellent  repair,  and  found 
that  it  was  by  a  very  simple  rule — one  which,  with 
a  little  trouble,  auy  community,  except  one  upon 
the  prairies,  or  similar  stoneless  region,  may  adopt. 
That  rule  is  to  keep  all  soft  ground  and  vegetable 
growth  off  the  road-bed,  and  to  fill  all  depressions 
or  spots  where  water  will  stand  at  all,  with  finely 
broken  stone — the  hardest  that  can  be  obtained. 
The  stone-breaking  is  done  by  hand,  with  light, 
long-handled  hammers,  and  either  contracted  for, or 
in  some  places  used  as  good  employment  for  crim¬ 
inals,  or  for  charity  labor.  This  lust  is  a  kind  of 
labor  which  we  do  not  employ  as  we  might  in  this 
country.  Poor  folks,  with  us,  are  left  alone,  or 
fed  by  their  neighbors,  until  they  are  fairly  “  upon 
the  town  ”  ;  then  they  are  sent  to  the  poor-house, 
and  their  children  bound  out.  If  some  such  work 
as  stone-breaking  were  provided,  at  which  barely 
enough  to  provide  food  could  be  earned,  people 
out  of  work  in  the  winter,  or  at  any  time,  would 
be  glad  to  do  it.  Where  this  work  is  done  by  charity 
labor,  I  noticed  it  was  altogether  job-work.  Boxes, 
without  tops  or  bottoms,  are  provided  of  uniform 
size,  being  about  4  feet  long,  18  inches  high,  and  2 
feet  wide.  When  full  of  broken  stone,  the  in¬ 
spector  can  lift  one  end  or  the  other  a  little,  and 
get  out  a  shovelful  almost  anywhere,  and  when  he 
“passes”  it,  the  box  is  lifted  off,  the  stones  fall¬ 
ing  off  on  all  sides  on  a  regular  slope.  The  prism- 
shaped  heap  is  then  thoroughly  spriukled  with 
whitewash,  so  that  no  lazy  fellow  can  steal  any  of 
the  stones  to  fill  his  own  box,  and  also  to  prevent 
adjoining  proprietors  from  purloining  them  to 
dress  their  private  ways  with. 

In  Jersey  they  have  been  recently — I  don’t  know 
how  recently,  but  within  the  memory  of  man — 
making  some  fine,  broad  roads,  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  McAdam  and  of  Telford  have  been  follow¬ 
ed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  occasion  demanded. 
These  roads  are  therefore  known  to  have,  at  least 
in  soft  ground,  a  foundation  of  large  stones,  proper¬ 
ly  laid  upon  a  drained  bed  ;  these  topped  with 
coarsely  broken  ones,  and  these  with  small  ones  ;  but 
how  the  most  ancient  roads  were  made,  it  is  hard 
to  tell  at  this  day.  There  are  no  zero  nights  there, 
and  no  upheavals  consequent  upon  frosts  coming 
out  of  the  ground  from  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet.  Where  such  freezing  occurs,  especially  on 
clayey  land,  there  is  no  absolutely  good  road  pos¬ 
sible,  unless  the  land  is  drained  thoroughly,  and  a 
stone  roadway  built  upon  that,  as  above  described. 

In  bowling  along  upon  the  perfect  roads  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  I  have  often  thought  over  the  changes  such  a 
state  of  things  would  produce  here.  How  many 
wagon-makers  and  wheelwrights  would  it  throw 
out  of  employment  ?  How  much  money  would  be 
saved  to  the  farmers’  pockets  ?  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  all  concerned,  if  one  horse  could  do 
the  work  on  the  road  that  we  need  two  for  now  ? 
Would  it  not  almost  pay  in  two  or  three  years  for 
having  the  roads  put  in  such  order  ? — Such  an  oper¬ 
ation  takes  time,  and  the  thing  to  do,  is  for  com¬ 
munities  to  work  into  it  by  degrees,  making  the 
cost  so  small  at  any  one  time  as  not  to  be  observed. 

High  Rents  Paid,  for  Land. 

When  high  rents  are  paid  for  farm  land,  and  but 
little  larger  crops  are  raised,  and  but  little  higher 
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prices  are  obtained  for  produce,  than  we  can  get 
here,  the  reasons  why  farmers  can  afford  to  work 
in  this  way,  must  be  sought  in  something  besides 
their  modes  of  culture,  and  the  cheapness  of  human 
labor.  Good  farming  land,  well  located,  and  nat¬ 
urally  rich,  rents  in  some  parts  of  Jersey  for  £8  to 
£10— say  $40  to  $50  gold— per  acre.  Of  course, 
much  farming  land  rents  at  decidedly  lower  rates, 
but  what  would  American  farmers  think  of  pay¬ 
ing  such  a  rent  for  land,  and  laying  it  down  to 
grass  at  that,  sometimes  ?  I  saw  enough  of  Euro¬ 
pean  farming  to  make  up  my  mind  that  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  us  to  laugh  at  their  clumsy  imple¬ 
ments,  and  at  their  slow  and  “old  fogy”  ways  of 
doing  things,  when  we  can  point  to  better  results. 

- - 

Building  Fences  of  Prairie  Sod, 

However  much  we  may  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of 
fences,  and  by  herd-laws  and  other  means  strive  to 
avoid  their  cost  and  maintenance,  we  must  as  yet 
regard  them  as  a  necessity.  Fences  no  doubt  cost 
money,  time,  and  labor,  but  so  do  houses,  barns, 
and  stables,  and  yet  we  consider  these  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  management  of  a  farm,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  discussing  the  best  methods  of  building  and 
arranging  them.  All  our  discussion  leads  at  last  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  least  the  boundary  of  every 
favm  must  be  protected  by  fences  of  some  kind. 
Inner  fences  may  well  be  abolished,  except  for 
pastures,  but  there  must  be  some  barrier  around 
each  farm,  fit  least  to  mark  the  boundary,  if  not  to 
prevent  trespass.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
ethers  to  look  after  the  safety  of  our  property.  The 
first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  care  for  his  own,  and,  as 
far  as  regards  his  fields  and  his  stock,  he  can  do 
this  more  easily  by  means  of  fences,  than  in  any 
other  manner.  There  is  much  to  be  said  as  to  the 
kinds  of  fences  that  are  likely  to  be  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  permanent,  and  useful.  On  account  of  the 
abundance  of  timber  in  many  localities,  we  have 
been  lavish,  not  only  of  fences,  but  of  fence  ma-  | 


terial,  and  the  costly  rail  fence,  now  that  timber  is 
becoming  scarce,  can  no  longer  be  easily  maintained. 
In  some  newly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  where 
there  is  no  timber,  wooden  fences  are  simply  out  of 
the  question,  and  an  immediate  substitute  must  be 
found.  A  temporary  expedient  to  avoid  the  build¬ 
ing  of  fences  has  been  found  in  the  enacting  of 
herd-laws,  which  compel  every  owner  of  stock  to 
look  after  his  animals,  and  restrain  them.  But  the 
time  will  come,  when  this  can  no  longer  be  done, 
and  there  will  always  remain  the  difficulty  arising 


from  a  lack  of  fences  on  the  highways,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  but  unavoidable  tresspass  and  damage. 
This  must  be  provided  for,  and  an  easy  means  of 
enclosing  the  farm  is  very  desirable.  We  have  long 
considered  that  a  fence  of  the  tough  prairie-sod, 
built  in  a  cheap  manner,  might  be  made  to  answer 


a  temporary  purpose  at  least,  until  a  living  fence  or 
hedge  could  be  grown,  and  boundary  plantations 
made  for  shelter  and  protection.  The  difficulty  in 
this  lies  chiefly  in  the  cutting  of  the  sod  into  proper 
lengths,  that  may  be  quickly  and  smoothly  built  in¬ 
to  a  wall.  We  find  an  excellent  suggestion  to  meet 
this  difficulty  in  a  book  receutly  published,  and  al¬ 
ready  noticed  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  entitled 
“Nebraska,  its  Resources,  Advantages,  and  Draw¬ 
backs,”  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Curley.  In  reference  to  fences 
in  a  prairie  country,  Mr.  Curley  considers  the  sod 
fence  as  the  best  temporary  resource,  until  hedges 
may  be  planted  and  reared.  He  suggests  a  method 
of  cutting  the  sod,  by  means  of  a  machine,  easily 
made  from  materials  always  at  hand  on  prairie 
farms,  which  we  illustrate.  Figure  1  is  a  frame, 
similar  to  a  sled,  mounted  upon  side-runners,  and 
fitted  with  a  tongue.  To  this  frame  an  inner  one 
is  fixed  upon  pivots,  so  that  it  may  be  lifted,  when 
necessary,  out  of  contact  with  the  ground.  When 
at  rest,  this  inner  frame  rests  upon  the  cross-bars 
of  the  principal  frame  or  sled.  The  inner  frame 
has  an  axle,  upon  which  four  wheel-coulters  of  or¬ 
dinary  breaking-plows  are  mounted.  These  are 
placed  three  feet  apart,  and  arc  so  arranged  that 


they  cut  the  sod  three  or  four  inches  deep.  The 
pressure  sufficient  to  force  the  coulters  through  the 
sod  is  gained  by  the  weight  of  the  driver,  who 
stands  upon  the  step,  shown  in  the  illustration,  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.  A  guard  is  made  in  front 
of  the  step,  to  protect  the  driver,  in  case  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  or  sudden  stoppage,  and  prevent  him  from 
falling  upon  the  coulters.  This  machine  is  driven 
across  the  line  of  the  fence-row,  at  a  distance  of 
about  12  feet  upon  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the 
fence,  thus  cutting  the 
sod  in  strips  3  feet  wide 
and  24  feet  long.  To 
make  the  turning  easy, 
handles  are  provided, 
by  which  the  cutter- 
frame  may  be  lifted 
from  the  ground.  When 
the  row  has  thus  been 
all  cut  into  strips,  the 
breaking-plow  is  run  up 
on  one  side  of  the  center 
of  the  intended  fence, 
and  a  sod  15  inches 
wide  thrown  over  flat,  exactly  upon  the  center. 
The  plow  is  then  ran  down  so  as  to  throw  a 
second  sod  upon  the  first,  as  shown  in  the 
center  of  figure  2.  Then  the  plow  is  run  up 
and  down,  so  as  to  cut  the  sod  into  strips  from  15 
to  12  inches  wide,  gradually  decreasing  the  width 
as  the  outer  edge  of  the  strip  is  reached.  This  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  These  strips  of  sod  are  3  feet 
long,  having  been  cut  into  this  length  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  operation.  These  are  readily  thrown  by  liay 
forks,  or  dung  forks,  on  to  the  fence  line,  where  they 
may  be  rapidly  piled  up  into  a  wall,  as  seen  at  figure 
3.  This  should  be  done  evenly  and  well,  laying  the 
sods  so  as  to  break  joints.  As  these  fences  are  apt 
to  be  heaved  with  the  frost,  or  distorted  by  frequent 
freezing  and  thawing,  upon  the  south  side  of  those 
that  run  east  and  west,  it  will  be  well  to  run  a  few 
furrows,  throwing  a  bank  of  earth  against  the  fence, 
and  leaving  a  shallow  ditch  upon  each  side.  This, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  figure  3, 
leaves  a  strip  of  mellow  soil  in  which  plants  for  a 
hedge  may  be  set,  upon  the  outside  of  the  fence, 
and  a  row  of  trees  for  shelter  maybe  planted  upon 
the  inside.  By  the  time  the  hedge  is  fully  grown, 
the  bank  may  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  or 
being  of  no  further  use,  it  may  be  leveled.  A 
more  substantial  fence  is  shown  in  figure  4.  This 
is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  the  sods 
are  built  up  in  two  walls,  the  space  between  being 


Fig.  1.—  MACHINE  FOR  CUTTING  SOUS. 


filled  with  earth  from  the  ditches  seen  upon  each 
side.  In  building  this  fence,  sods  are  placed  cross¬ 
wise  here  and  there,  to .  keep  the  outer  walls  from 


spreading,  and  the  top  is  capped  with  sods.  This 
fence  is  calculated  for  a  farm  in  a  low  or  moist  sit¬ 
uation,  where  drainage  is  needed,  or  for  a  stock- 
farm.  The  ditch  is  a  perfect  protection  for  the 
fence  against  horned  animals,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  damage  it  by  tearing  it  with  their  horns  ;  a 
favorite  pastime  with  the  untamed  Texan  steer,  as 
well  as  with  some  more  civilized  cattle. 

The  growth  of  hedges  so  far,  has  been  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  osage  orange,  which  is  the  best 
and  most  available  plant,  nor  in  fact  any  other,  will 
thrive  under  neglect.  Five  years  is  ample  time  in 
which  to  grow  an  impassable  hedge,  if  it  is  well 
managed.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  services  of  a 
capable  hedge-grower  in  every  county,  who  would 
grow  hedges  by  contract  for  a  fixed  6um,  and  care 
for  them  annually.  Hedges  must  have  at  least 
yearly  attention,  and  some  require  it  twice  year¬ 
ly7,  or  they  will  soon  fail.  Professional  hedgers 
ought  to  be  in  demand,  and  until  they  are,  there 
will  be  no  proper  hedges,  or  at  least  very  few  of 
them.  A  farmer  had  better  pay  a  competent  man 
to  look  after  his  hedge,  than  to  let  it  go  to  ruin  for 
want  of  the  care  that  he  will  rarely  give  it  himself, 
even  should  he  know  how  to  do  this.  The  misera¬ 
ble  failures  one  sees  on  every  hand,  go  to  prove 
that  farmers  do  not  know  how,  or  will  not  take  the 
trouble,  to  care  properly  for  their  hedges  after  they 
are  planted.  As  the  hedge  question  must  inevita¬ 
bly  soon  become  a  serious  one  for  farmers  every¬ 
where,  but  especially  in  the  west,  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  for  young  men  to  make  the  rearing  and 
care  of  hedges  a  study  and  a  business,  and  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  that  this  study  be  made  a  special 
branch  in  Agricultural  Colleges.  Meanwhile  this 
sod  fence  will  not  only  be  a  good  protection  for  the 
farm  until  a  hedge  can  be  grown,  but  it  will  fur¬ 
nish  needed  shelter,  both  for  it  and  for  a  plantation 
of  young  trees,  and  will  also  furnish  a  strip  of 
mellow  ground  upon  which  they  may  be  planted. 
As  this  strip  must  be  broken  and  plowed  before  a 
hedge  can  be  planted,  this  necessaiy  labor  will  go 
to  reduce  the  actual  cost  of  the  fence,  which  is  less 
than  30  cents  a  rod-. 

Building  Stone  Walls. 


An  easy  method  of  lifting  large  stones,  when 
building  walls  or  fences,  is  here  illustrated.  This 
is  now  a  seasonable  work,  and  much  may  be  done 


TRUCK  FOR  HANDLING  STONE. 


at  this  time  of  the  year  when  farm  work  is  not 
pressing.  If  any  walls  are  to  be  laid,  the  work 
should  not  be  delayed,  as  the  spring  is  now  rapidly 
approaching,  when  labor  of  more  immediate  im¬ 
portance  must  be  undertaken.  With  this  method 
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of  handling,  one  man  can  raise  very  large  stones. 
A  strong  plank,  or  a  frame  made  of  two  planks, 
fastened  together  side  by  side,  is  laid  against  the 
wall,  resting  at  the  upper  end  upon  loose  posts 
properly  placed,  or  some  other  sufficient  support. 
A  deep  groove  is  cut  in  the  upper  end  of  the  plank 
or  frame.  A  low  frame  or  carriage  of  planks, 
mounted  upon  rollers  or  small  iron  wheels,  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  a  pair  of  strong  handles  are  fixed  to  the 
front,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  stone  is  rolled 
up  on  to  the  carriage,  which  is  pushed  up  the  plank 
or  frame  until  the  forward  roller  or  wheels  drop 
into  the  groove.  It  there  remains,  while  by  means 
of  the  handles  the  carriage  is  tipped  and  the  stone 
turned  on  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted.  By 
previously  preparing  its  bed,  the  stone  may  in 
many  cases  be  dropped,  so  as  to  need  but  very 
little  change  of  position. 


A  Crupper-Pad  for  Horses. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  a  method  by  which  he 
can  prevent  a  horse  from  carrying  its  tail  upon  one 
side,  and  also  prevent  it  from  clasping  the  reins  be¬ 
neath  the  tail.  He  suggests  “nicking”  the  tail. 

We  can  not  advise  the 
operation  of  “  nicking,” 
which  consists  in  cutting 
the  skin  and  muscles  up¬ 
on  one  side  of  the  tail,  and 
tieing  it  over  to  the  cut 
side,  until  the  cuts  heal, 
when  the  skin,  being 
drawn  together,  pulls  the 
tail  permanently  over  to 
that  side.  A  different  form 
of  the  operation  causes 
the  tail  to  be  carried  up  in 
a  style  that  is  supposed 
to  be  more  graceful,  and 
prevents  the  horse  from 
.clasping  the  reins  when 
crupper-fad.  driven.  As  a  preventive  of 
both  of  these  habits,  the  pad  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  is  often  used  by  horsemen,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  operation  of 
“nicking.”  This  appliance  is  made  of  leather,  is 
stuffed  with  hair  or  wool,  and  is  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part,  gradually  tapering 
toward  each  end,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  crup¬ 
per-straps.  It  should  be  drawn  up  close  to  the 
roots  of  the  tail,  and  by  exerting  a  pressure  beneath 


The  Management  of  Young  Bulls. 

“A  Young  Breeder”  wants  a  method  of  disci¬ 
plining  his  bulls  so  that  they  may  be  made  more 
docile  and  manageable.  To  do  this  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  work  them  occasionally  in  a  one-horse 
tread-power.  They  should  be  used  to  this  when 
young,  and  thus  being 
made  amenable  to  re¬ 
straint,  there  will  be 
no  “  breaking  ”  needed 
afterwards,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  trouble.  We 
have  used  a  Jersey  bull 
in  a  tread-power  in 
which  he  worked  with 
more  steadiness  than  a 
horse,  and  twice  a  week 
he  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  cutting  the 
fodder  for  the  stock. 

Nothing  more  was  need¬ 
ed  than  to  lead  him  by  a  rope  from  the  nose-ring  into 
the  tread-power,  and  tie  him  short  so  that  he  could 
not  get  too  far  forward.  He  was  very  quiet,  not  at 
all  mischievous,  and  was  a  very  sure  stock  bull ;  and 
besides  this,  the  value  of  his  work  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  cost  of  his  keep.  Where  there  is  no 
tread-power,  a  substitute  may  be  found  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  here  illustrated.  Set  a  post  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  bore  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  drive  a  two-inch 
iron  pin  into  the  hole.  Take  the  wheel  of  a  wagon 
that  has  an  iron  axle,  and  set  it  upon  the  top  of  the 
post  so  that  it  will  turn  on  the  pin  as  on  an  axle. 
Fasten  a  strong  pole  (such  as  a  binding  pole  for  a 
hay  wagon)  by  one  end  to  the  wheel,  and  bore  two 
holes  in  the  other  end,  large  enough  to  take  the 
arms  of  an  ox-bow  in  them.  Fix  a  light-elastic  rod 
to  the  wheel,  so  that  the  end  will  be  in  advance  of 
the  end  of  the  larger  pole.  Yoke  the  bull  to  the 
pole,  and  tie  the  nose-ring  to  the  end  of  the  elastic 
rod,  in  such  a  way  that  a  slight  pull  is  exerted  upon 
the  ring.  Then  lead  the  bull  around  a  few  times 
until  he  gets  used  to  it;  he  will  then  travel  in  the 
ring  alone  until  he  is  tired,  when  he  will  stop.  Two 
hours  of  this  exercise  a  day,  will  keep  a  bull  in 
good  temper,  good  condition,  and  excellent  health. 


We  consider  this  more  valuable  than  many  of  the 
patented  appliances  for  gates,  and  expect  it  will  be 
widely  used.  Lest  any  difficulty  should  hereafter 
occur  through  any  patent-right  claims  that  may  be 
presented  for  any  gate  made  upon  this  plan,  it 
would  be  safe  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Agriculturist  with  this  illustra¬ 


A  Self-Acting  Device  for  Shutting  Gates. 

The  following  description,  accompanied  by  a 
very  neat  drawing  of  a  self-acting  gate-closer,  has 


MANNER  OF  EXERCISING  A  BULL. 


It,  the  tail  is  carried  in  a  raised  position,  and  is  not 
thrown  over  to  one  side.  If  it  is,  a  few  sharp 
tacks  may  be  driven  into  the  inside  of  the  pad. 


been  sent  to  us  by  F.  Friedrich,  a  subscriber  in 
Wisconsin.  The  device  is  not  patented,  but  is 
freely  given  to  the  public  by  our  correspondent. 


SELF-SHUTTING  GATE. 

tion  for  future  reference.  The  gate  may  be  of  any 
kind  that  is  hung  upon  hinges.  The  device  may 
be  applied  to  single  or  double  gates,  and  to  light  or 
heavy  ones,  by  simply  changing  the  weight  of  the 
shutting-bar.  The  shutting-bar  (6)  is  5  to  8  feet 
long,  one  inch  thick,  and  should  be  made  in  the 
form  shown  in  the  engraving,  so  that  the  weight 
will  be  mostly  at  the  farther  end  from  the  gate. 
The  bar  is  fastened  to  the  gate  by  a  half-hinge  (a), 
which  should  project  from  the  gate  two  to  four 
inches  ;  the  heavier  the  gate,  the  farther  the  hinge 
should  project  from  it,  so  as  to  make  the  weight  of 
the  bar  more  effective  when  the  gate  is  nearly 
closed.  To  the  lower  end  there  is  screwed  an  iron 
bolt,  in  which  is  a  slot  two  inches  long,  which  gives 
room  for  play  upon  the  half-hinge.  The  bar  is 
fastened  to  the  gate-post  by  a  chain  or  rope  (c), 
which  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure. 
A  guiding  bar  ( e )  is  fixed  to  the  fence  so  as  to  have 
play-room  of  two  to  three  inches,  in  which  the 
shutting-bar  may  work  up  and  down  freely.  The 
mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  :  When  the  gate  is 
opened,  the  hinge,  which  is  several  inches  from  the 
heel-post  of  the  gate,  pushes  the  shutting-bar  back¬ 
wards.  As  it  is  held  by  the  cord  or  chain,  it  cannot 
go  backwards,  but  is  forced  to  rise  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  guide  bar  and  the  fence.  The  hight  to 
which  it  rises  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  cord 
or  chain.  When  the  gate  is  released,  the  weight  of 
the  shutting-bar  operates  at  once,  and  as  it  is  held 
by  the  cord,  it  must  push  upon  the  gate  so  as  to 
close  it.  A  self-operating  latch  (d)  should  be  used, 
so  as  to  fasten  the  gate  when  it  is  closed.  This  de¬ 
vice  can  be  used  for  doors  as  well  as  gates,  and  will 
be  most  useful  for  those  people  who  are  afflicted 
by  visitors  who  have  that  very  common  but  very 
annoying  habit  of  leaving  gates  and  doors  open  as 
they  pass  through  them. 


Fish  Scrap  as  Food  for  Sheep. 

Some  of  the  Maine  farmers  have  been  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  feeding  “porgy  chum,”  or  the  scrap  left 
from  the  manufacture  of  fish-oil  to  their  sheep,  and 
extravagant  statements  have  been  made  as  to  its 
value  for  that  purpose.  As  a  test,  Prof.  Farring¬ 
ton,  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  College,  di¬ 
vided  a  flock  of  ten  lambs,  and  fed  half  of  them 
with  hay  and  what  scrap  they  would  eat,  and  the 
other  half  with  hay  and  a  quantity  of  corn  equal  in 
weight  to  the  scrap  eaten.  The  five  corn-fed  lambs 
gained  48  lbs.  in  weight  in  four  months,  and  the 
five  fed  upon  scrap  gained  47%  lbs.  in  the  same  time. 
The  quantity  of  scrap  eaten  was  only  one  pound  per 
week  for  each  sheep.  It  is  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  fish  scrap  is  equal  to  corn  for  feed.  The 
analysis  of  the  dried  fish,  freed  from  moisture,  as 
determined  by  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  of  New  Jersey, 
is  as  follows:  in  100  parts  there  are  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  78.30,  (this  is  said  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  to 
contain  7  to  8  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  lime  8.67, 
phosphoric  acid  7.78,  silicic  acid  1.33,  potash  1.54, 
soda  1.02,  magnesia  0.67,  and  chlorine  0.69).  This 
analysis  shows  it  to  be  of  considerable  value  as  food 
for  some  of  our  farm  animals  which  may  be  in- 
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dined  to  eat  it.  The  experiment,  however,  is  not 
fair  as  regards  corn,  on  account  of  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  consumed.  Had  an  equal  number  of  animals 
been  fed  all  the  corn  they  could  have  profitably 
consumed,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  would 
have  been  found  the  more  valuable  food.  It  is 
shown  that  fish  scrap  will  be  eaten  by  sheep  in 
small  quantities,  and  that  to  that  extent  it  may  be 
utilized  as  feed,  but  if  only  one  pound  per  week  is 
consumed,  it  is  evidently  not  a  desirable  food. 

To  Fix  or  to  Lift  a  Gate-Post. 

A  plan  of  setting  a  post  for  a  gate  or  fence  firmly 
in  the  ground  is  illustrated  at  figure  1.  When  the 
post-hole  is  dug,  a  fiat 
stone  is  laid  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  against  the  side 
upon  which  the  strain 
upon  the  post  causes  it 
to  press.  The  stone  re¬ 
ceives  the  pressure,  and 
_  having  a  larger  surface 
fig  than  the  post,  is  not  so 
apt  to  work  into  the 
earth  at  times  when  it 
may  be  wet  and  soft. 
When  the  post  has  been 
placed,  and  the  post- 
hole  nearly  filled  with 
earth,  another  stone  is 


;  Fig.  1. — FIXING  A  POST. 

laid  against  it  upon  the  side  towards  which  it  is 
drawn  by  the  weight  of  the  gate  or  fence.  The 
use  of  the  stones  distributes  the  pressure  over  a 
greater  space,  and  there  is  much  less  tendency  for 
the  post  to  work  loose. 
When  a  post  is  to  be 
moved,  it  may  be  readi¬ 
ly  drawn  out  of  the 
earth  by  fastening  a 
chain  or  rope  around 
the  bottom  of  it,  and 
carrying  it  over  a  stake 
or  a  piece  of  plank,  if 
nothing  better  is  to  be 
procured'  as  shown  in 
figure  2,  and  then  hitch¬ 
ing  the  team  to  it.  A 
large  portion  of  the 
force  of  the  team  is 
,  changed  in  its  direc- 

6  tion  to  an  upward  one, 

and  this  is  generally  sufficient  to  lift  the  post. 
Small  stumps,  or  partly  decayed  large  ones,  may 
be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  in  the  same  manner. 


Hints  for  the  Workshop. 

A  grindstone  is  very  seldom  kept  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order  ;  generally  it  is  “out  of  true,”  as  it  is 


run  “  true,”  and  the  longer  it  is  used,  the  worse  it 
becomes.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  brought 
into  a  circular  shape  by  turning  it  down  with  a 
worn-out  mill-file.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  this 
perfectly  by  hand,  but  it  is  easily  done  by  the  use 
of  the  contrivance  shown  in  figure  1.  A  post,  slot¬ 
ted  at  the  upper  part,  is  bolted  to  the  frame.  A 
piece  of  hard  wood,  long  enough  to  reach  over  the 
frame,  is  pivoted  in  the  slot.  This  should  be  made 
two  inches  wider  than  the  stone,  and  be  pivoted, 
so  that  an  opening  can  be  made  in  the  middle  of  it, 
of  the  same  width  as  the  stone.  This  opening  is 
made  with  sloping  ends,  so  that  a  broad  mill-file 
may  be  wedged  into  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
plane-iron  is  set  in  a  plane.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  frame  a  secoud  post  is  bolted  to  it.  A  long 


Fig.  1.— TRUEING  A  GRINDSTONE. 

called,  or  worn  out  of  a  perfectly  circular  shape.  A 
new  stone  is  frequently  hung  so  that  it  does  not 


slot,  or  a  series  of  holes  is  made  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  post,  so  that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure  by  sliding  it  up  or  down  upon  the  bolt.  If 
a  slot  is  made,  a  washer  is  used  with  the  bolt ;  this 
will  make  it  easy  to  set  the  post  at  any  desired 
hight.  It  should  be  placed  so  that  the  upper  piece 
of  wood  may  rest  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same 
position  in  which  the  file  will  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stone.  A  weight  is  laid  upon  the 
upper  piece  to  keep  it  down,  and  hold  the  cutter 
upon  the  stone.  Wheu  the  stone  is  turned  around 
slowly,  the  uneven  parts  are  cut  away,  while  those 
which  do  not  project  beyond  the  proper  line  of  the 
circumference,  are  not  touched. 

Mill  Picks  and  Cold  Chisels  may  be  held  by 
this  contrivance  while  being  ground.  In  grist-mills, 
where  a  number  of  picks  need  grinding  very  fre¬ 
quently,  an  extra  hand  is  often  required  to  hold 
them,  and  much  time  is  unnecessarily  lost.  By 
wedging  them  in  the  upper  piece  in  the  manner 
described,  and  raising  the  post  to  the  proper  hight, 
any  boy,  however  inexperienced  he  may  be,  will  be 
able  to  grind  them  pro¬ 
perly.  In  the  same  way 
cold  chisels  may  be 
ground.  Mill  picks  and 
cold  chisels  should  be 
ground  to  an  exact 
angle  suited  for  the 
work  required  of  them, 
which  may  be  readily 
done  by  placing  them 
in  the  proper  position 
by  suitable  wedges,  and 
the  position  will  not  be 
changed  during  the 
grinding  —  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter. 

A  Grinding  Frame 
to  hold  tools,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  engraved  in 
figure  2.  It  is  made  of 
light  pieces  of  pine,  or 
hard  wood,  in  the  shape 
shown.  The  tool  to  be 
ground  is  fastened  to  the  cross  piece.  A  sharp  point, 
a  nail,  or  a  screw,  is  fastened  to  the  narrow  end 
of  the  frame,  and  when  in  use,  the  point  is  stuck 
into  the  wall  of  the  shed,  which  forms  a  rest. 


BARN  LANTERN. 


A  Safe  Barn  Lantern. 

Several  readers,  referring  to  our  recent  caution 
against  using  kerosene  oil  in  the  barns  and  stables, 
have  asked  for  a  description  of  a  safe  lantern  to 
use  in  their  out-buildings.  An  engraving  is  here 
given  of  the  lantern  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  in  the  barn  and 
stables,  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  more 
convenient  than  an  oil 
lantern.  The  frame  is 
made  of  tin  ;  the  back  is 
wholly  of  tin,  and  the 
front  and  sides  are  of 
glass  or  sheets  of  mica, 
which  slide  in  grooves 
in  the  corner  posts  of 
the  frame.  The  bottom 
is  pierced  with  holes  to 
admit  air,  and  the  top 
is  covered  with  a  cap, 
which  prevents  the 
wind  from  blowiug  down  into  the  lantern, 
but  which  permits  the  heated  air  and  smoke  to 
escape.  A  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  hook  is  fixed 
to  the  back,  by  which  it  may  be  hung  up  in  a 
proper  place  upon  a  staple  or  a  screw-eye  fastened 
in  the  wall  or  to  a  post.  A  common  tallow  candle 
is  perhaps  the  best  light,  and  a  dish  made  to  go 
easily  into  the  lantern,  and  leave  a  small  space 
around  each  edge  for  the  circulation  of  air,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  will  be  found  very  con¬ 
venient  and  cleanly  in  use.  No  spark  can  possibly 
drop  from  the  wick  and  fall  out  of  this  lantern.  A 
small  oil  lamp  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  candle, 
if  found  more  convenient  or  desirable,  but  we  have 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  good  burning 
oil  that  will  not  gum  up  and  stop  flowing,  that  the 
tallow  caudle  made  in  the  common  mold  was 
adopted  as  the  best  light  in  every  respect.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  candles,  the  wick  should  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  loosely  plaited  into  a  flat, 
soft  ribbon.  In  burning,  this  plaited  wick  will 
turn  over  to  one  side  and  the  burned  end  will  waste 
away  at  the  side  of  the  flame,  and  require  no  snuf¬ 
fing,  while  the  common  form  of  wick  must  be 
frequently  trimmed,  or  it  will  burn  very  dimly. 
The  glass  or  mica  slides  can  be  slipped  out  of  the 
frame  in  an  instant  when  necessary,  either  to  clean 
the  lantern  or  to  trim  it,  and  the  tin  back  should 
be  kept  clean  and  bright,  to  act  as  a  reflector. 


An  Ohio  Barn. 

Mr.  Henry  Kyle,  of  Green  Co.,  Ohio,  sends  the 
following  description  of  his  new  bam,  which  he 
thinks  has  many  conveniences.  The  total  cost  was 


Fig.  1.— PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  MR.  KYLE’S  BARN. 


$1,200,  in  addition  to  the  owner’s  work,  and  the 
value  of  the  frame  timber,  which  was  cut  upon  the 
farm.  From  the  sketches  sent  by  Mr.  Kyle,  the 
accompanying  engravings  have  been  prepared, 
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■which  will  help  to  make  the  description  clearly 
understood.  The  basement  is  60  feet  long  and  24 
feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high  in  the  clear ;  the  walls 
containing  70  perches  of  stone-work.  The  floor 


above  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  out¬ 
side  row,  seen  in  the  engraving,  are  2  feet  by  6,  the 
inside  ones  are  2  feet  square.  The  barn  is  48  feet 
wide.  The  floor  of  the  cow-stable  (fig.  2),  which 
is  over  the  basement,  rests  upon  joists  which  are 
laid  upon  cross-sills,  which  reach  from  the  ends  of 


the  front  pillars  to  the  rear  ones.  The  joists  rest 
upon  the  cross-sills  as  far  as  the  latter  reach,  and 
then  upon  the  pillars.  The  cross-sills  are  10  inches 
square.  There  is  thus  a  drop  of  10  inches  in  the 
floor  upon  which  the  cows  stand  and  immediately 
behind  them.  This  drop  ( h ,  fig.  2)  is  four  feet 
wide,  and  forms  a  passage  in  which  the  manure 
collects,  and  from  which  it  may  be  pushed  through 
the  side  of  the  drop  into  the  basement  below.  The 
liquids  from  the  cows  drain  through  this  open  space 
on  to  the  manure  in  the 
basement.  The  floor 
upon  which  the  cows 
stand  (seen  at  g)  is  6 
feet  wide.  In  front  of 
the  basement  there  is  a 
fenced  yard  in  which 
is  a  permanent  spring. 
Here  the  cattle  run  for 
exercise ;  a  passage¬ 
way,  seen  above  the 
arches  in  the  engraving,  leading  from  the  stable-door 
to  the  yard.  There  are  fourteen  stalls  for  cows,  (g, 
fig.  2),  each  of  which  is  four  feet  wide.  The  parti¬ 
tions  between  the  stalls  are  formed  in  the  manner 
shown  in  fig.  5.  In  each  stall  is  a  manger  and  a 


feed-box.  The  cows  are  tied  with  rope-halters 
around  their  necks.  There  is  a  passage  (/)  between 
the  cow’s-stable  and  the  horse-stable  (c).  In  the 
horse-stable  there  are  seven  single  horse-stalls, 
and  two  closed  loose  boxes.  Each  single  stall  is 
five  feet  wide.  When  the 
horse-stable  is  cleaned, 
a  wagon  is  driven  into 
the  shed  behind  it  (6), 
the  manure  is  thrown 
into  the  wagon,  and  at 
once  hauled  away  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  be  wanted. 

The  floor  of  the  horse- 
stable  is  on  the  ground. 

The  partitions  between 
the  horse  -  stalls  are 
made  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  At  fig.  6  is  shown  the  crane 
upon  which  to  hang  harness,  one  being  fixed  in  the 
wall  behind  each  horse.  The  post  of  the  crane  is 
made  of  3x4  scantling;  the  ends  are  rounded  and 
swing  in  large  staples.  The  arm  is  made  of  1x6 
stuff,  and  is  3  feet  long.  The  shed  (&)  is  used  for 
storing  tools  and  wagons,  or  for  housing  sheep, 
and  has  a  door  (a)  at  each  end.  One  door  opens 
into  a  yard,  through  which  the  road,  seen  in  the 
engraving,  runs.  Here  the  straw  and  corn-stalks 
are  stacked,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  are  here 
fed  to  the  stock  to  make  manure.  No  water  from 
the  barn  runs  into  this  yard,  or  on  to  the  manure. 
The  stables  are  8  feet  high,  and  the  barn  above  the 
stables  is  18  feet  high.  The  plan  of  the  barn  floor 
is  shown  at  fig.  3 ;  at  a  is  the  main  floor ;  at  6,  5, 
are  the  entrance  doors,  to  which  a  sloping  drive¬ 
way,  abutting  against  the  wagon-shed,  leads.  The 
rear  doors  ( c ,  c)  are  hung  upon  rollers,  and  in  fig.  1 


are  seen  partly  open. 

At  d  is  the  trap  for  hay, 
leading  to  the  feed- 
passage  below,  and  e,  e, 
are  traps  for  straw  used 
for  bedding,  leading  in¬ 
to  the  stables.  The 
granaries  are  seen  at  /, 

/,  and  there  are  spouts 

from  these  leading  into  g — harness  crane. 

the  wagon-shed,  so  that 

sacks  upon  the  wagon  can  be  filled  from  the  spouts. 
The  passage  to  the  granaries  is  at  g  ;  it  is  8  feet 
wide,  and  a  work-bench  and  tools  are  kept  here. 
The  staircase  leading  down  to  the  feed-passage  is 
seen  at  h,  and  also  at  i,  fig.  2.  The  trap-doors  are 
on  hinges  and  are  double.  The  floor  is  also  double, 
so  that  no  dust  can  fall  through  to  the  floor  below, 
nor  any  disagreeable  vapors  arise  therefrom.  This 
story  is  18  feet  clear,  the  roof  being  a  t.russ-roof 
and  self-supporting.  The  roof  is  shingled  with 
pine  shingles,  and  the  whole  of  the  barn  is  covered 
with  pine  weather-boarding,  and  painted.  Mr.  Kyle 
is  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  got  the  ideas  for  this 
barn  and  the  manure  cellar  from  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  in  the  frequent  discussions  about 
these  matters,  although  in  carrying  them  out,  his 
plan  is  wholly  his  own.  After  having  used  the 
barn,  he  thinks  the  arrangements  are  the  best  he 
has  seen.  There  are  certainly  many  excellent 
points  about  it,  and  this  description  will  be  of  great 
service  to  many  who  are  thinking  of  building  barns. 


The  Use  of  Oil-Cakes. 

The  yearly  production  of  flax-seed  in  the  United 
States,  is  about  120  million  pounds,  or  two  million 
bushels.  This  is  almost  wholly  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oil.  The  refuse  cake,  or  oil-cake,  left 
after  the  oil  is  expressed  from  this  quantity  of  seed, 
amounts  to  about  80  million  pounds,  or  40,000  tons. 
This  is  nearly  nil  exported,  a  small  part  only  being 
used  here.  The  feeding  value  of  this  quantity  of 
oil-cake  represents  about  16  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  mutton,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wool  and 
hides.  The  loss  to  the  country,  through  the  export 
of  this  quantity  of  a  most  valuable  feeding  ma¬ 
teria],  is  equal  to  the  profit  which  would  result 
from  the  making  all  this  meat,  wool,  and  hides.  If 
the  profit  upon  every  pound  of  meat  so  made, 


should  be  5  cents,  the  amount  would  reach  a  value 
of  $800,000.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  lost  the 
value  of  the  manure  that  would  be  made  from  feed¬ 
ing  40,000  tons  of  oil-cake.  This  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Lawes  at  about  $25  per  ton  of  oil-cake.  The 
value  of  this  would  be  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  loss  we  sustain  by  shipping 
away  the  linseed  oil-cake  we  produce,  may  be  stat¬ 
ed  at  $1,800,000  every  year.  Through  our  own 
want  of  enterprise,  we  allow  our  competitors 
abroad  to  make  this  handsome  sum  of  money  every 
year,  out  of  the  materials  we  furnish  to  them,  and 
which  we  might  and  should  use  ourselves.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  English  people  are  our  custom¬ 
ers  for  wheat,  corn,  pork,  beef,  butter,  and  cheese. 
This  they  cannot  avoid.  And  the  quantity  of  these 
necessaries  of  life  we  sell  to  them,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  amount  of  each  they  are 
able  to  produce.  The  less  they  produce  the  more 
we  shall  sell  to  them.  The  English  market  for 
beeves  greatly  needs  a  supply  from  us,  but  we 
have  not  the  cattle  to  spare.  In  fact  we  are  really 
helping  our  competitors  to  increase  their  products, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  our  own,  thus  ac¬ 
tually,  to  a  considerable  extent,  destroying  our 
market  for  what  we  do  produce.  This  is  one  of 
many  reasons  why  our  agriculture  is  not  so  prosper¬ 
ous  or  as  profitable  as  it  might  be,  and  one  of  the 
unbusiness-like  ways  in  which  we  as  a  people  carry 
on  our  farming.  But  the  loss  here  pointed  out,  is  a 
very  insignificant  one  compared  with  that  resulting 
from  our  method  of  using  cotton-seed.  Our  yearly 
product  of  cotton-seed  is  about  two-and-a-half 
million  tons,  or  five  thousand  million  pounds. 
When  freed  from  the  husk,  or  “decorticated,” 
more  than  two-thirds  of  this  vast  quantity  is  left, 
which,  as  an  article  of  food  for  domestic  animals, 
is  of  even  greater  value  than  linseed.  This  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  700  million  pounds  of  meat,  and  that  re¬ 
maining  in  the  shape  of  manure  (after  having  fed 
the  seed  and  turned  it  into  cattle  or  meat)  is  worth 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  At  ten  cents  a  pound  for 
the  meat,  this  product  wrould  be  seventy  millions  of 
dollars,  giving  a  total  loss  resulting  from  the  want 
of  economical  management  of  the  crop  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  of  $120,000,000  yearly.  Some  portion  of  this 
is  saved  in  the  rough  method  in  which  the  seed  is 
used  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  south,  but  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  take  this  sum  as  the  amount  that 
southern  farmers  yearly  permit  to  slip  through 
their  fingers  for  wrant  of  good  business  manage¬ 
ment.  No  business  can  stand  such  waste.  The 
consequence  is  that  southern  agriculture  is  actually 
the  poorest  industry  in  existence,  and  southern 
farmers  complain  of  poverty  and  debt,  and  vainly 
try  to  give  their  land  away  to  immigrants,  from 
whom  they  hope  for  relief.  There  is  an  old  but  true 
adage  about  wilful  waste,  which  is  applicable  here. 


Measuring  for  Horse-Collars. 


Horse-collars  are  rarely  made  to  fit  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  wrearers.  It  is  too  often  the  case 


that  any  collar  that  can  be  readily  procured,  is 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  after  a  fashion,  and 
galled  necks  or  shoulders  is  the  usual  inevitable 
consequence.  Few  farm  horses  are  free  from  galls 
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upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  top  of  the  neck,  and 
these  troubles  all  result  from  badly  fitting  collars. 
When  a  new  collar  is  needed,  it  should  be  made  to 
order,  if  possible,  and  the  horse  measured  for  it. 
Every  farmer  should  insist  upon  this,  and  every 
harness-maker  should  advise  it.  For  accurate  mea¬ 
suring  of  the  shoulders  and  neck,  the  frame  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engraving  may  be  used.  It 
consists  of  a  square,  shaped  like  an  ordinary  car¬ 
penter’s  square,  made  of  wood,  with  a  sliding  arm 
at  the  top,  and  several  other  sliding  arms,  fitting 
in  the  post  of  the  square,  which  arms  may  be  fast¬ 
ened  in  their  places  by  set-screws.  In  measuring 
the  horse,  the  frame  is  placed  on  the  neck,  where 
the  collar  should  rest,  and  the  upper  sliding  arm  is 
made  to  touch  the  top  of  the  neck,  the  fixed  arm  at 
the  bottom  resting  in  its  proper  position  under  the 
throat.  The  other  sliding  arms  are  then  pushed 
forward,  until  they  touch  the  neck,  and  are  then 
held  in  place  by  tightening  the  set-screws.  The 
frame  may  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the 
form  of  the  inside  of  the  collar  marked  out,  giving 
an  exact  mold  of  what  the  collar  ought  to  be,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  engraving.  This 
easily  constructed  apparatus  will  enable  the  maker 
to  fit  the  collar  exactly  to  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  to  allow  for  every  irregularity  of  shape. 


Forest-tree  Planting. 


FIRST  ARTICLE. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  of  our  forests,  and  the  great  waste  of  timber. 
Statistics  have  been  presented  to  show  that  if  the 
present  consumption  of  timber  of  all  kinds  contin¬ 
ues  at  its  present  rate,  the  coming  generations  will 
suffer  from  its  scarcity,  and  farmers  and  land  own¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  plant  trees,  if  not  for  their  own 
good,  at  least  for  that  of  their  descendants.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  rain-fall  is  essentially  modified 
by  the  removal  of  forests,  and  though  this  is  con¬ 
troverted,  those  who  hold  to  this  view,  beg  the 
present  generation  to  plant  forests,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  a  large  portion  of  the  country  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  treeless  desert,  and  preveut  the  now  copious 
rivers  from  becoming  mere  rivulets,  if  they  do  not 
dry  up  altogether,  in  the  summer,  while  they  from 
the  too  rapid  melting  of  the  snows,  become  danger¬ 
ous  from  sudden  freshets  in  spring.  We  are  told 
that  trees  absorb  the  dangerous  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  give  off  healthful  oxygen,  and 
that  we  must  have  trees  if  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  country  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  future. 
There  are  numerous  elaborate  essays,  addresses, 
reports,  and  even  books,  urging  these  and  other 
similar  reasons  why  we  should  plant  forest  trees. 
All  these  are  interesting,  even  if  some  views  of  the 
writers  are  not  accepted,  but  we  doubt  if  any  or  all 
of  them  will  lead,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  the 
planting  of  a  single  acre  in  forest.  We  say  “in 
this  country,”  because  our  land  is  generally  held 
in  small, parcels,  and  by  men  who  are  all  too  busy 
in  trying  to  meet  the  pressing  immediate  needs,  to 
give  much  thought  or  labor  to  the  welfare  of  future 
generations.  While  our  farmers  are  in  their  way 
eminently  patriotic,  their  patriotism  does  not  run 
in  the  line  of  eA^anding  much  money  and  work 
that  they  may  leave  their  country  with  as  genial  a 
climate,  as  large  a  rainfall,  as  deep  rivers,  or  with 
as  proper  an  atmosphere  as  they  found  it.  When 
these  reasons  why  they  should  plant  forests  are 
presented  to  intelligent  farmers,  they  will  assent 
to  them,  but  will  do  no  more.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  “  human  nature  ”  among  farmers  as  well  as  other 
people,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  tree  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  of  use  to  them,  and  profitable  to  them 
in  the  near  future,  they  will  not  undertake  it.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  convince  the  farmer  that 
trees  are  desirable,  and  he  does  not  need  to  be  told 
that  timber  in  all  shapes,  and  fuel  also  are  of  great 
value,  whether  to  use  on  his  farm,  or  to  turn  into 
cash.  He  knows  that  his  family,  and  also  his 
stock,  would  be  more  comfortable  were  his  house 
and  bams  protected  from  the  sweep  of  cold  winds, 
and  that  even  his  crops  would  be  helped  if  the 
force  of  these  were  broken.  He  will  even  admit, 
that  were  he  to  buy  the  plaoe  upon  which  he  now 


lives,  he  would  pay  much  more  for  it  were  it  well 
stocked  with  trees,  than  as  it  is  now,  without  them, 
and  yet  he  does  not  plant.  There  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  this  neglect  of  tree  planting,  a  neglect 
to  which  there  are  many  striking  exceptions,  but 
it  will  need  the  efforts  of  the  various  agricultural 
societies,  all  the  state  bounties,  and  the  persistent 
advocacy  of  the  agricultural  journals  for  many 
years  before  tree  planting  will  be  regarded  in  the 
only  light  in  which  it  will  become  general,  that  is — 
as  a  profitable  and  sure  investment,  and  one  which 
will  pay  as  well  as  any  other  farm  crop.  The  farmer 
must  be  convinced  that,  though  the  returns  are  not 
immediate,  they  are  not  so  far  in  the  future  as  is 
generally  supposed.  This  is  perhaps  what  deters 
persons  from  tree  planting  more  than  any  other  one 
thing — the  idea  that  they  must  wait  for  half  a  life¬ 
time  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  work — at  least 
any  pecuniary  benefit.  If  it  can  be  shown,  upon 
good  authority,  that  it  does  not  take  so  very  long 
for  a  plantation  to  begin  to  make  returns,  and  that 
those  in  middle  life  may  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy 
them,  and  the  young  men  can  be  well  assured  that 
their  acres  in  forest  are  making  a  provision  for 
after  life,  the  value  of  which  is  annually  increasing, 
no  other  inducements  will  be  required  to  make  tree 
planting  as  general  as  it  is  now  neglected.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  neglect,  we  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  no  planting  is  done  ;  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
area  that  has  been  set  in  forests  during  the  past  10 
years,  would  seem  very  wide,  but  compared  with 
that  which  might  have  been  planted  with  profit,  it 
is  exceedingly  small.  It  is  in  the  prairie  regions, 
where  the  absence  of  trees  is  so  marked,  and  where 
their  want  is  most  distinctly  felt,  that  most  of  the 
plauting  has  been  done,  and  it  is  a  common  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  only  in  such  localities  that  forest 
plauting  is  desirablG  or  profitable.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  the  older  states  present  quite  as 
strong  inducements  to  plant  trees  as  the  newer 
ones  ;  this  is  eminently  the  case  in  New  England, 
where  there  are  so  many  rocky  hills  and  pastures, 
and  so  many  fields  that  are  fit  for  no  other  crop 
than  trees,  and  where  the  markets  are  close  at 
hand.  Our  correspondence  shows  that  many 
would  gladly  plant  trees  did  they  know  how  to  go 
to  work  ;  they  are  in  doubt  what  to  plant  and  how, 
whether  they  shall  buy  trees  or  raise  them  from  the 
seed,  and  numerous  other  practical  queries  which 
we  hope  to  answer  in  future  articles.  In  a  some¬ 
what  extended  tour  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
a  few  months  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  see  various 
plantations,  from  the  youngest,  with  trees  a  few 
inches  high,  to  the  oldest  artificial  forest  in  the 
western  states,  if  not  in  the  whole  country ;  and 
will  embody  in  these  articles  the  observations 
made  on  these  visits.  We  shall  not  present  any 
arguments  in  favor  of  tree  planting,  except  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  show"  that  it  is  profitable,  in  the  several 
ways  in  which  we  have  suggested.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  said  that,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  much  of 
the  omission  to  plant  trees  is  the  notion  that 

TREES  ARE  OF  SLOW  GROWTH. 

Of  course  trees  vary  much  in  this  respect,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  more  rapid  the  growth  the  poorer 
the  timber  ;  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  and  as 
will  hereafter  be  shown,  there  are  trees  which 
make  good  wood  rapidly ;  we  take  for  the  present 
an  instance  afforded  by  tbe  European  Larch.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  Mr.  D.  C.  Schofield,  of  Elgin,  Ill., 
sent  us  a  statement  of  his  experience  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Larch.  When  we  learned  that  small  trees, 
which  when  set  were  mere  whips,  about  2  years 
old,  had  grown  in  12  years  to  be  30  feet  high,  and 
12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  we  were  in  doubt 
whether  to  publish  it  or  not ;  all  that  we  knew 
about  Mr.  S.  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  in 
good  standing  in  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society, 
and  it  was  moreover  in  his  favor  that  he  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist.  Later  we 
saw  this  same  statement  in  a  report  accompanied 
by  the  hint  that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
Mr.  S.’s  enthusiasm  ;  but  soon  Mr.  S.  exhibited,  at 
one  of  the  horticultural  meetings,  one  of  the  trees, 
which  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  one  who  chose 
to  count  the  rings.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society,  in  1871,  Mr.  Sherman  gave  an 
account  of  Mr.  Schofield’s  method  of  plauting  an 


acre,  which  we  will  not  now  describe,  except  to 
say  that  the  trees  were  planted  thickly,  to  allow  for 
periodical  thinnings  ;  that  the  income  from  the 
first  thinning,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  would  be 
worth  $120  ;  the  proceeds  from  a  second  thinning,  in 
au other  seven  years,  would  bring  in  $1,000,  giving- 
in  14  years,  $1,120,  while  at  the  end  of  30  years, 
with  one  more  thinning,  there  would  be  left  on  the 
ground  300  trees,  valued  at  $6,000,  which,  with  the 
amount  received  for  the  three  thinnings,  would 
make  au  aggregate  of  $8,920,  as  the  returns  of  a 
single  acre,  properly  set  with  larch,  at  the  end  of 
30  years.  All  these  accounts  gave  us  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  see  Mr.  Schofield’s  acre  of  trees,  and  last  fall, 
being  within  a  few  hours’  ride  of  Elgin,  we  visited 
that  gentleman,  and  saw  not  one  acre,  but  many 
acres,  and  not  a  mere  experimental  plot,  but  a 
dense  forest,  with  shady  avenues,  and  where  nature 
was  doing  her  own  pruning  to  form  clear  and  state¬ 
ly  trunks.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
plantation  again,  and  do  not  now  go  into  measure¬ 
ments;  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  were  convinced 
that  if  Mr.  Schofield  was  an  enthusiast,  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  many  more  were  not  afflicted  in  the 
same  manner,  and  that  we  were  fully  convinced 
that  there  had  been  no  over-statement  or  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  his  plantation.  If  any  are  in 
doubt  that  one  in  middle  life  can  plant  a  forest  with 
a  hope  of  seeing  a  profitable  result  to  his  labors,  a 
visit  to  this  plantation  would  satisfy  them.  Other 
trees  may  yield  even  quicker  returns  than  the  larch, 
but  we  give  this  example  because  we  have  seen  and 
examined  it.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  that 
though  Mr.  Schofield  has  been  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  advocate  of  the  European  Larch,  his 
forest  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this,  and  he  is  a 
great  admirer  and  enthusiastic  planter  of  other 
trees,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 


The  Trailing  Arbutus  in  the  House. 

The  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  Trailing  Ar¬ 
butus,  or  May-flower,  ( Epigcea  repens ,)  are  widely 
known,  and  many  wonder  why  it  is  not  cultivated, 
until  they  have  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  transfer  it  to  their  garden.  Wc  have  transplant¬ 
ed  it  repeatedly,  and  always  failed.  It  does  not 
flourish  in  the  same  border  with  cultivated  flowers, 
either  in  the  shade  or  sunshine.  It  withers  in 
garden  soil.  Manure  is  death  to  it.  Transplanted 
to  the  cemetery-lot,  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  die. 
It  is  coy  under  all  the  wooing  arts  of  the  gardener, 
and  delights  not  iu  cold-frames  or  forcing  houses. 
Madam,  who  is  not  a  gardener,  said  she  could  make 
it  live.  She  knew  she  could.  “  She  would  like  to 
see  the  plant  she  could  not  halter-break,  and  make 
it  go  under  saddle.”  She  had  a  considerable  to 
say  about  studying  nature,  the  habits  of  plants,  and 
the  Trailing  Arbutus  growing  on  the  north  side  of 
hills,  courting  the  shadow  of  ledges  and  creeping 
under  moss  and  dead  herbage.  I  thought  the 
plants  would  keep  green  for  a  time,  and  fill  a  vacant 
place  iu  the  window,  even  if  the  experiment  added 
to  the  often  repeated  failures.  Late  in  October  I 
procured  the  desired  plants  fresh  from  the  woods 
with  a  quantity  of  the  leaf-mold,  and  gravelly  soil 
in  which  they  grew.  She  put  a  part  of  theip  in  the 
Wardian  case  in  a  bed  of  moss,  with  ferns,  Twin- 
berry,  Adders-tongue,  and  other  plants  that  love 
the  shade.  The  Arbutus  took  kindly  to  the  new 
atmosphere,  and  very  soon  began  to  make  new 
shoots  and  leaves,  and  it  is  now  the  gem  of  the 
collection,  and  the  admiration  of  the  household. 
The  other  plants  were  put  in  a  bed  of  leaf-mold  in 
a  soup-plate,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  club- 
moss  was  trained  around  the  edge  of  the  plate  for 
a  border,  making  the  dish  a  very  pretty  ornament. 
This  dish  has  been  kept  in  a  room  without  fire,  at 
a  temperature  varying  from  forty  to  sixty,  under 
shelves  appropriated  to  other  plants.  It  does  not 
receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  has  plenty  of 
light.  It  is  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  the  mold  is  kept  moist.  The  plants  evidently 
think  April  has  come,  though  it  is  mid-winter,  for 
the  leaves  are  starting  and  the  pink  blossom  buds 
are  in  sight.  We  give  it  up — Madam  has  a  tri¬ 
umph.  Connecticut. 
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CATTLE  CORRAL,  VICTORIA  COLONY,  KANSAS  . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  above  engraving  is  a  representation  of 
the  corral,  or  enclosure  in  which  are  kept  the 
calves  of  the  large  herd  of  native  and  thorough¬ 
bred  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Grant, 
of  Victoria,  Kansas.  When  this  is  completely 
finished,  it  will  afford  shelter  for  1,000  head. 
The  sheds,  each  1,200  feet  long,  and  24  feet 
wide,  are  built  of  stone  and  wood,  and  are 
roofed  with  12  inch  boards  12  feet  long,  sloping 
each  way  from  the  center.  The  center  wall 
dividing  the  sheds,  is  of  stone,  and  8  feet  high. 
At  one  end  is  the  herder’s  cottage,  and  near  the 
center  is  seen  the  stable  in  which  the  thorough¬ 
bred  calves  are  housed,  and  over  which  is  a 
hay-loft.  The  whole  corral  is  surrounded  by  a 
naturally  impassable  barrier,  consisting  of  the 
steep  bluffs  of  a  bend  of  a  fork  of  the  Victoria 
River,  except  in  one  narrow  neck  where  are  the 
fence  and  gateways.  The  inner  bank  slopes 
gradually,  by  a  clean  gravelly  shore,  to  the 
river,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  bluff 
rises  so  steeply  as  to  be  impassable  for  stock. 
This  spot,  fortunately  so  admirably  suited  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  has  a 
historical  interest,  it  being  the  site  of  the  old 
Fort  Hays ;  this,  not  many  years  ago,  was  in 
the  center  of  the  Indian  country,  and  has  been 
commanded  by  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Custer. 
Thus  the  appliances  of  war  are  here  usefully 
turned  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  calves  now 
feed  where  once  cavalry  horses  grazed.  The 


river  banks  are  high  arid  well  timbered,  and  I 
afford  excellent  protection  to  the  enclosure,  i 
Mr.  Grant’s  herd  consists  of  several  hundred 
native  cows,  and  some  of  the  best  bred  Short¬ 
horn  and  Polled  Angus  bulls.  The  sheep  cor¬ 
ral  previously  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
American  Agricvliurist,  (June,  1875),  is  some 
miles  distant  from  the  calf  corral.  Since  de¬ 
scribing  the  sheep  corral,  we  have  learned  that 
the  large  flock  of  over  7,000  sheep  is  in  the  best 
condition,  the  sales  of  wool  in  1875  netted  over 
$6,000,  and  the  lambs  more  than  paid  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  flock.  Wchave  also  from  Mr. 
Grant  the  following  figures,  showing  the  cost 
and  proceeds  of  the  crops  of  hay,  grain,  and 
fodder,  raised  at  Victoria  in  1875,  viz : 

EXPENSES. 


Sundry  expenses . $  833.97 

Seeds . . . "  770.14 

Labor .  2.090.99 

Horse-feed .  1,041.30 

Management .  2, 130.58~$6, 879.04 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  sales . $  720.74 

Seeds  on  hand .  394.95 

1.791  bushels  rye  .  1.074.60 

384  bushels  oats .  134.40 

114  bushels  Hungarian  grass. .  159.60 

408  tons  Hungarian  hay .  7,020.00 

100  tons  prairie  hay .  500.00 

400  tons  rye  straw. V! .  1,200.00 

55  tons  oat  straw .  165.00—11,369.29 


Profit  of  crop . $  4,490.25 


The  receipts  might  have  been  largely  in¬ 
creased  had  all  the  grain  and  seed  been 


thrashed,  but  a  very  large  quantity  was  left  in 
the  straw  and  hay.  The  crops  are  credited  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  charged  to  the 
stock  when  fed.  These  prices  are  compara¬ 
tively  low,  and  the  winter’s  keep  of  a  sheep 
upon  the  fodder  amounts  to  less  than  60  cents 
per  head.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Grant  has 
abundantly  proved  that  stock  keeping  in  west¬ 
ern  Kansas  may  be  made  very  profitable  if 
rightly  and  intelligently  managed.  Several 
young  men  who  have  purchased  tracts  of  land 
in  this  colony,  among  whom  are  two  sons  of 
Ex-Mayor  Gunther,  of  New  Y  . k  City,  are  do¬ 
ing  well  with  their  flocks.  A  number  of  young 
English  gentlemen  have  also  settled  in  the  col¬ 
ony,  and  are  succeeding  well  with  their  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  their  farming  enterprises.  This 
successful  experiment  of  Mr.  Grant  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  stock-keeping  on  the  western 
prairies,  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  fit  on¬ 
ly  for  buffaloes  and  Indians,  may  be  made  very 
profitable,  if  carried  on  with  sufficient  skill, 
industry,  and  capital.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  encourage  the  idea  that  any  person  empty- 
handeH,  may  safely  enter  into  this  pursuit  with 
the  expectation  of  making  money.  Permanent 
shelter  and  some  provision  for  winter  feeding 
arc  required,  and  a  certain  amount  of  capital  is 
needed  for  these.  $5,000  at  least  would  be 
needed  to  enter  this  business  safely,  and  to 
provide  means  by  which  risks  may  be  avoided. 
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The  Entire-Leaved  Cleome. 


Several  years  ago  a  person  “out-west”  ad¬ 
vertised  with  considerable  flourish  the  seeds  of 
“  prairie  flowers,”  and  published  a  catalogue  of 
them  which  fairly  bristled  with  long  botanical 
names,  which  no  doubt  gave  to  many  the  im- 


ceme  of  showy  pink  or  purplish-pink  flowers, 
which  keeps  on  elongating,  the  flowers  opening 
in  succession  for  a  long  time,  so  that  when  the 
pods  from  the  first  flowers  are  ripe,  new  buds 
are  just  appearing  above  to  prolong  the  bloom. 
Those  who  examine  the  structure  of  flowers 
will  find  these  of  considerable  interest,  as  the 


found  it.  Later,  Prof.  Gray,  finding  that  the 
plant  was  not  different  from  an  earlier  genus 
of  De  Candolle,  Leptosyne,  (from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  slenderness),  called  it  Leptosyne  mari¬ 
tima,  but  now,  worse  than  all,  here  come 
Hooker  &  Bentham,  who  say  that  the  thing  is 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  kept  out  of  Core- 


extire-leaved  cleome. — (C.  integnfolia.) 


sea-side  coreopsis. — ( Leptosyne  maritima.) 


pression  its  author  must  be  very  learned,  and 
the  plants  very  fine.  It  came  in  our  way  to 
let  the  gas  out  of  this  bag,  and  to  show  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  pass  off  the  veriest  possible 
trash,  (horticulturally  speaking),  upon  those 
unfamiliar  with  botanical  names,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  by  putting  unsuspecting 
seedsmen  on  their-  guard,  they  were  prevented 
from  selling  the  seeds,  and  thus  disappointing 
their  customers.  Still,  amongst  all  this  rubbish, 
there  could  not  help  being  some  desirable 
things,  one  of  which  was  the  Entire-leaved 
Cleome,  a  very  showy  plant  found  from  Ne¬ 
braska  southward  to  New  Mexico,  and  west¬ 
ward  to  Oregon.  The  plant  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  common  name ;  Cleome  is  an  ojd  name 
from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  closed,  which  was 
long  ago  applied  to  a  species  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  though  no  one  is  able  to  see 
how  it  applies  to  these  plants,  it  is  a  pleasant 
sounding,  easily  remembered  name,  and  will 
answer  quite  as  well  as  any.  The  genus, 
Cleome,  belongs  to  the  Caper  Family,  of  which 
the  majority  of  our  representatives  are  annuals; 
there  are  three  or  four  species  in  this  country, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  one  here  fig¬ 
ured,  the  Entire-leaved  Cleome,  ( C.  integrifolia). 
This  is  a  much  branching  annual  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  compound  leaves  of  three  entire 
leaflets.  Each  branch  is  terminated  by  a  ra- 


pistil  is  raised  up  in  the  center  of  the  flower  in 
a  manner  quite  unusual.  The  foliage  of  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  plants  of  the  family,  has, 
when  bruised,  a  peculiarly  pungent  odor  which 
is  not  pleasant.  Seeds  of  this  and  of  a  related 
plant,  Polanisia,  were  at  one  time  offered  as 
remarkable  honey  producing  plants,  but  we 
have  not  heard  that  they  have  been  cultivated 
to  any  extent  to  afford  pasturage  for  bees. 


The  Sea-side  Coreopsis. 


In  noticing  desirable  plants,  we  as  a  general 
thing  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  are 
readily  obtained  from  either  the  seedsman, 
florist,  or  nurseryman,  and  if  we  depart  from 
this  rule  it  is  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  a 
demand  for  the  seeds  can  be  readily  supplied, 
and  if  the  seedsmen  do  not  have  them,  they 
can  easily  procure  them.  We  have  called  this 
plant  a  Coreopsis,  but  it  has  had  considerable 
trouble  in  the  way  of  names  ;  it  was  discover¬ 
ed  over  30  years  ago  by  Nuttall,  near  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  on  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
considering  it  a  new  genus,  he  named  it  Tuck- 
ermannia,  in  honor  of  Prof.  Tuckerman,  now 
of  Amherst,  but  then  a  young  botanist  of  great 
promise,  and  gave  it  the  specific  name,  mari- 
lima.  on  account  of  the  locality  in  which  he 


ops  is,  and  if  they  have  their  way  it  will  be 
neither  Leptosyne  nor  Tucker mannia,  but  Core¬ 
opsis  maritima.  It  will  be  seen  in  another  ar¬ 
ticle,  that  Prof.  Gray  sticks  to  Leptosyne,  and 
doesn’t  follow  Bentham  &  Hooker,  and  we 
shall  leave  these  giants  to  fight  it  out,  though 
in  this  Centennial  year  we  shall  take  the  say  of 
an  American  botanist  for  an  American  plant, 
so  far  as  the  scientific  name  is  concerned,  and 
hold  to  Leptosyne,  but  as  a  sort  of  compromise, 
we  will  use  Coreopsis,  which  is  sufficiently 
common  to  be  regarded  as  English,  for  the 
popular  name,  and  call  it  Sea-side  Coreopsis. 
The  plant  is  especially  noticeable  for  its  elegant 
habit ;  its  smooth,  handsomely  and  finely  di¬ 
vided  leaves  are  all  near  the  base  of  the  stem ; 
the  flower  stems,  only  about  a  foot  high,  bear 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  much  like  those  of  a 
large  Coreopsis,  which  are  over  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  produced  in  continued  suc¬ 
cession  all  summer  long,  and  if  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  will  bloom  all  winter.  The  plant 
is  rather  fleshy,  and  does  not  like  wet,  and  like 
some  other  California  plants,  it  thickens  up 
the  base  of  the  stem  to  form  a  sort  of  a  tuber, 
which  should  be  taken  up  and  treated  like  a 
Dahlia  root.  This  species  was  introduced  into 
cultivation  by  Nuttall,  soon  after  he  discovered 
it,  but  it  was  lost  for  many  years,  but  has  re¬ 
cently  turned  up  again,  and  the  seeds  may  be 
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had  of  the  California  seedsmen.  A  few  years 
ago  Dr.  Kellogg  discovered  another  species,  L. 
tffgantea,  upon  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which,  from  the  description,  must  be  a 
fine  plant ;  he  sent  seeds  to  eastern  friends, 
bat  no  one,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  it  here,  though  it  does  well  in 
the  gardens  of  San  Francisco. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

BY  PROF.  ASA  GRAT. 

ARTICLE  II. — “  COMPOUND  FLOWERS.” 

Dandelions,  Sunflowers,  Thistles,  and  the  like, 
are  troublesome  to  very  young  botanists,  who  hard¬ 
ly  know'  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were  equally 
troublesome  to  the  old  botanists  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  more.  They  tided  over  the  difficulty 
by  naming  them  “  compound  flowers,”  and  the 
name  still  holds,  more  or  less.  But  the  botanist 
now-a-days  brings  the  thing  to  a  head,  and,  except 
in  deference  to  an  old  fashion,  would  no  more 
speak  of  a  compound  flower  than  lie  would  of  a 
compound  sheep.  He  will  have  you  clearly  to 
understand  that  it  is  a  cluster  of  flowers,  the  green 
leaves  around  which  may  imitate  a  calyx,  while 
some  of  the  blossoms  of  the  cluster,  or  all  of  them, 
may  imitate  petals,  and  so  the  whole  look  like  a 
flower,  and  answer  for  a  flower,  for  ornamental 
purposes— seem  to  be  one,  while  it  is  really  a  multi¬ 
tude.  It  is  a  sortof  Uepliribmunum''>  •  and  now, 
that  being  understood,  the  question  arises,  what  is 
the  good  of  it  ?  Unions — national,  individual,  or 
of  whatever  sort— are  for  mutual  advantage  ;  ami  I 
am  to  show  that  this  is  true  of  such  close  unions 
as  these,  of  many  blossoms  into  what  has  often 
been  taken  for  one. 

To  make  a  fair  start,  we  must  begin  where  we 
left  off  in  the  first  article,  about  Bell-flowers.  The 
Bell-flowers,  we  found,  have  a  way  of  discharging 
all  the  pollen  of  their  anthers,  and  loading  it  upon 
the  style,  where  bees  can  help  themselves  to  it,  and 
convey  part  of  it  to  the  stigmas  of  another  blossom. 
And  in  the  last  one  of  the  Bell-flowers  illustrated, 
the  anthers  were  united  in  a  tube  around  the  style, 
at  first  enclosing  it ;  then,  when  the  style  had  got 
its  load  of  pollen,  it  lengthened  below,  and  so 
pushed  up  the  pollen-laden  portion  into  sight,  and 
where  it  is  convenient  for  the  bees.  Now  in  “com¬ 
pound  flowers,”  almost  exactly  the  same  thing 
is  done  in  almost  the  same  way,  but  yet  with 
a  difference. 

Each  one  of  the  central  flowers  which  fill  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  White-weed  or  Sunflower,  is  much  more 
like  a  Bell-flower,  except  in  size,  than  would  be 
supposed  without  a  close  inspection.  To  show 
what  is  meant,  instead  of  a  Sunflower  or  White- 
weed,  I  take  something  much  less  common,  merely 
because  it  is  now  before  me,  and  is  of  convenient 


to  appearance,  it  might  be  a  large  yellow  Coreopsis , 
the  difference  being  only  one  particular,  which  will 
be  mentioned  presently.  Fig.  1  represents  a  flower- 
head  of  it,  of  the  natural  size.  In  fig.  2,  we  have, 
a  little  enlarged,  one  of  those  fourteen  or  fifteen 
“  petals,”  as  they  would  be  called  at  first  sight  by 
one  who  did  not  know  better ;  also  one  of  those 
bodies  which  fill  the  whole  center.  Both  have,  we 
see,  a  forming  seed-like  fruit  or  grain  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  otherwise  they  appear  to  be  not  much  alike. 
Regarding  for  the  present  inly  the  slender  left-hand 
one,  we  observe  that  this  is  a  perfect  flower.  The 
“  grain  ”  at  the  bottom  is  the  lower  or  seed-bearing 
part  of  the  pistil ;  on  it  rises  the  slender  corolla, 
five-lobed  at  the  top  ;  out  of  this  projects  the  five 
anthers  joined  in  a  tube,  just  as  in  the  “& h/mphy- 
andra ”  Bell-flower  of  the  former  article  ;  and  out 


of  this  projects  the  tip  of  the  style,  here  2-forkcd, 
or  with  two  stigmas,  instead  of  three.  To  make  all 
plain,  take  two  of  these  flowers  (fig.  3  and  4),  both 
younger,  and  magnify  the  upper  part  with  a  corn- 


size,  the  parts  being  a  good  deal  larger  than  those 
of  a  Wliiteweed.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  which 
grows  along  the  sea-shore  in  Ihe  southern  part  of 
California — Leptosyne  maritima  is  its  name — and  as 


Fig.  3. — flow 

moil  pocket  magnifying-glass,  fig.  3  shows  a  young, 
and  fig.  4  an  older  flower  ;  now  the  likeness  to  that 
particular  sort  of  Bell-flower  begins  to  show.  Here 
there  is  no  need  to  slice  down  the  corolla,  for  the 
parts  concerned  project  well  out  of  it 
as  soon  as  the  top  of  the  corolla  opens. 
In  fig.  3,  the  younger,  we  see  the  tube 
of  anthers  with  a  heap  of  pollen  at 
the  top.  In  fig.  4,  showing  the  same 
flower  a  day  older,  the  style  lias  length¬ 
ened  and  projected  ;  its  tip  is  seen  to 
be  a  two-pronged  brush  ;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  an¬ 
ther-tube.  But  gradually  lengthening 
by  growth  below,  it  was  pushed  up 
through  the  tube,  driving  all  the  pollen 
before  it :  much  of  this  still  sticks  to 
the  rough,  brush-like  tips  in  fig.  4  ;  by 
the  next  day  these  open  and  recurve  as 
in  fig.  5,  (more  enlarged! ;  and  the 
stigmas,  on  which  the  pollen  acts  for 
fertilization,  occupy  the  inner  or  now 
upper  face  of  these  two  forks. 

Now  we  have  only  to  notice  that 
these  flowers  open  in  regular  order 
from  the  circumference  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  are  a  week  or  more  about  it. 
At  the  time  when  the  outermost  and  earliest  are  in 
the  condition  of  fig.  2,  and  the  style  as  in  fig.  5,  i.  e., 
just  ready  to  receive  pollen,  the  rows  next  within 
will  be  in  a  condition  of  figs.  3  and  4,  i.  c.,  ready  to 


supply  pollen,  but  not  to  use  it ;  and  so  on  in  suc¬ 
cession  through  to  the  center.  Possibly  the  wind 
may  blow  some  of  this  pollen  from  the  one  to  the 
other ;  but  the  grains  are  slightly  moist  and  viscid, 
so  this  is  unlikely.  But  flying  insects  of  all  sorts 
visit  these  flowers,  either  for  a  little  nectar  or  for 
pollen  ;  these,  as  they  crawl  over  the  tops  of  the 
thickly  crowded  blossoms,  carry  the  pollen  from 
flowers  that  are  ready  to  give,  to  others  ready  to 
receive  it,  whenever  they  move  from  the  center 
towards  the  circumference. 

And  when  they  fly  from  one 
flower-head  to  another,  they 
produce  still  wider  cross-fer¬ 
tilization.  Now  and  then  a 
flower  will  be  likely  to  be  fer¬ 
tilized  by  its  own  pollen,  but 
not  often.  The  arrangement 
evidently  is  for  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  advantage  of 
this  close  association  of  many  flowers,  which  was 
the  problem  in  baud,  is  found  in  the  great  facility 
it  offers  for  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

But  why  the  more  showy  flowers  surrounding  the 
whole,  with  a  great  flag-shaped  corolla,  turned  out¬ 
wards,  so  as  to  look  like  petals  ?  And  why  have 
these  flowers,  (as  we  see  in  fig.  2),  only  a  pistil  and 
no  stamens?  To  answer  the  last  question  first ;  as 
they  are  the  outermost  and  earliest,  they  could  not 
supply  pollen,  if  they  had  it,  to  any  of  their  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  and  they  are  themselves  promptly  fertilized 
by  the  adjacent  and  earliest  perfect  flowers  that 
open.  There  is  a  saving,  therefore,  in  their  being 
pistillate  or  female  only.  As  for  the  large  corolla, 
that  is  a  conspicuous  and  bright-colored  flag,  hung 
out  for  show— not  for  a  vain  show,  but  to  attract 
insects  from  a  distance. 

Sometimes  these  large  and  petal-like  marginal 
flowers  are  merely  for  show,  having  no  pistil,  or  a 
mere  vestige,  being  reduced  in  fact  to  a  flag -shaped 
corolla.  Tli  is  is  the  case  in  Coreopsis  and  Sun¬ 
flower.  In  others  they  are  wanting  altogether,  and 
the  perfect  flowers  take  on  the  duty  of  attraction 
as  well  as  of  seed  bearing — sometimes  by  their 
corollas  all  becoming  flag-shaped  or  strap-shaped, 
as  in  Dandelion  and  Chicory. 

So  a  “  compound  flower,”  is  an  association  for 
mutual  advantage.  It  is  sometimes  one,  like  pri¬ 
mitive  society,  in  which  all  the  members  have  the 
same  office  and  do  the  same  work ;  while  others 
have  reached  the  more  advanced  state,  in  which  the 
work  is  divided — some  individuals  taking  the  orna¬ 
mental  part  of  the  work,  some  indeed  becoming 
merely  ornamental,  but  still  useful. 

Since  we  have  come  to  understand  this,  there  is 
no  need,  and  we  have  no  reason,  to  suppose  that 
any  members  of  the  floral  society,  or  any  parts  of  a 
blossom,  exist  for  beauty’s  sake — as  some  have 
thought.  They  are  beautiful  that  they  may  be  at¬ 
tractive,  and  attractive  that  they  may  be  useful.  If 
iu  some  cases  “they  toil  not,”  the  glory  in  which 
they  are  arrayed  is  not  for  self-glorification,  but  for 
the  good  of  others. 


Bunching  Asparagus. 

Asparagus  for  city  markets  must  be  neatly 
bunched  ;  in  villages  we  sometimes  see  it  offered 
for  sale  loosed 


but  iu  cities  it 
could  hardly  be 
sold  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  Bunch¬ 
ing  is  slow 
work,  and  dif 
ficult  to  do 
handsomely 
without  some 
contrivance  to 

hold  the  shoots  while  they  are  being  tied,  and  to 
secure  uniformity  in  size.  The  old  buncher,  (fig.  1), 
is  better  than  nothing.  This  consists  of  a  board 
with  four  pins  6  inches  long,  and  placed  about  4 
inches  apart  each  way,  to  form  a  square.  Two 
strings,  usually  of  bass  matting,  are  laid  down  on 
the  board,  which  may  be  set  on  a  bench  up  against 
the  wall,  or  have  a  back  made  of  another  board 


Fig.  1. 
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tacked  on  it  at  right  angles.  The  asparagus  is 
laid  on  the  bunchcr  between  the  pins,  the  tops 
touching  the  back  or  wall,  to  keep  them  even. 
When  the  bunch  is  large  enough,  the  strings  are 
tied  tightly,  and  the  but-end  of  the  bunch  cut 
square  ;  one  string  is  near  the  bottom,  and  strong, 
the  other  near  the  top,  may  be  smaller.  There  are 
several  mechanical  bunchers,  the  best  we  have  seen 
being  that  invented  several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Conover,  who  has  since  then  considerably  improved 
it.  The  engraving,  (fig.  2),  shows  the  construction ; 
the  asparagus  is  placed  in  between  two  brass  strips, 


Fig.  2. — CONOVER’S  ASPARAGUS  BENCHER. 


the  hinged  part  of  the  buncher  is  brought  down  by 
means  of  the  lever,  and  held  in  place  until  the 
strings  are  tied.  The  bunch  is  usually  4  or  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  8  inches  long,  the  size  being 
usually  smaller  early  in  the  season,  than  later.  Not 
only  does  care  in  bunching  pay,  but  so  does  care  at 
every  step.  In  cutting  do  not  long  expose  the 
asparagus  to  the  sun,  or  it  will  curl  up.  Before 
bunching  wash  carefully  in  clean  water.  Do  not 
bruise  the  tops.  Assort  carefully,  making  two  sorts 
as  to  size,  and  pack  the  bunches  of  the  firsts  and 
seconds  separately.  If  the  tops  of  any  shoots  have 
“  broken,”  or  grown  too  much,  do  not  bunch  them  ; 
they  injure  the  sale,  but  eat  them  at  home,  and 
thus  have  the  best.  Keep  the  bunches  always  up¬ 
right,  and  if  to  be  kept  for  some  hours  before  pack¬ 
ing,  stand  them  on  wet  hay  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar. 
Pack  upright  in  crates  as  high  as  the  bunches.  If 
to  be  sent  to  a  distant  market,  set  the  bunches  on 
wet  grass  and  see  to  the  ventilation. 

— -  -O  i -  - - 

An  Iowa  Gardener’s  Success. 

if  we  say  that  two  men  fail  in  gardening  where 
one  succeeds,  the  estimate  will  no  doubt  be  within 
the  truth.  By  gardening,  wre  here  refer  to  that 
which  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  profit  whether 
in  raising  vegetables  or  small  fruits.  The  reasons 
for  these  failures  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  undertake  gardening  without  any  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  and  with  too  great  expectations.  They 
read  Mr.  Peter  Henderson’s  account  of  having  an 
average  net  return  of  $300  per  acre  for  celery,  and 
Mr.  William  Parry’s  statement  of  a  similar  profit 
from  strawberries  or  other  small  fruit,  and  take  up 
pencil  and  paper— 5  acres  of  celery  at  $300=11,500 
profit — 4  acres  of  spinach  at  $300=$1,200 — 5  acres 
in  miscellaneous  vegetables  at  a  profit  of  at  least 
$200,  or  $1,000 —in  all  $3,700  profit.  It  is  equally 
easy  to  make  the  same  number  of  acres  pay — on 
paper— a,  similar  profit  on  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  other  small  fruits.  Calculations  of  this  sort  are 
made  over  and  over  again  by  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
mechanics,  and  others,  who  have  heard  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  others  in  gardening,  and  who  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  may  not  reap  these  profits,  and 
they  are  most  frequently  made  by  persons  who 
never  grew  a  celery  plant,. and  hardly  know  a  black¬ 
berry  from  a  raspberry  bush.  Such  persons  of 
course  fail,  and  then  blame  those  who  have  written 
about  such  matters  for  misleading  them.  They  for¬ 
get  that  the  success  of  such  men  as  Henderson, 


Quinn,  Parry,  and  others,  have  been  by  beginning 
small,  and  only  enlarging  as  they  acquired  experi¬ 
ence — and  while  their  experience,  as  recorded  in 
their  writings,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  others,  an¬ 
other  can  not,  no  matter  how  faithfully  he  studies 
it,  appropriate  it  and  substitute  it  for  his  own. 
While  we  would  not  discourage  those  who  would 
undertake  any  form  of  gardening,  for  we  believe 
that  there  are  abundant  opportunities  all  over  the 
country  for  those  who  will  undertake  it  in  the  right 
way,  we  would  repeat  a  warning  already  given  more 
than  once,  and  which  needs  to  be  frequently  given 
— go  slow  until  you  know  the  road.  Gardening  on 
paper  is  easy — gardening  in  the  garden  is  not  easy, 
but  it  can  be  made  successful  and  profitable,  where 
there  are  brains  to  properly  direct  the  hands. 
Failures  from  over  sanguine  estimates  by  inex¬ 
perienced  persons,  are  so  common  that  one  need 
not  go  far  to  find  them — but  as  an  illustration  of 
wb~t  may  be  done  by  beginning  properly,  workiug 
patiently — profiting  by  mistakes,  and,  what  is  quite 
as  important  as  anything,  adaptiug  the  culture  to 
the  locality,  we  give 

Mr.  B.  Kemper’s  Experience, 
condensed  from  the  notes  he  sends  us.  Mr.  K. 
lives  in  Muscatine  Co.,  Iowa,  but  his  business, 
coopering,  being  dull,  he  bought  a  few  acres  of 
land,  to  raise  vegetables  for  a  neighboring  market. 
He  says  :  “  The  first  two  years  1  did  not  make  much 
progress,  as  my  land  had  been  poorly  cultivated, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  weeds.  I  have  learned 
by  experience,  that  to  raise  nice  vegetables  and 
make  gardening  profitable,  you  must  as  much  as 
possible  raise  your  own  seeds.  I  buy  a  great  many 
seeds,  but  they  often  fail,  until  they  become  accli¬ 
mated  and  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil.  [An 
important  point  with  many  plants,  but  one  which 
few  think  of.  En.]  I  use  my  own  seeds,  when  possi¬ 
ble,  for  such  sorts  as  there  is  the  greatest  demand 
for  in  our  market,  such  as  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  My  early  cabbages 
are  mostly  “Fottler’s  Drumhead”;  this  heads 
with  me  as  early  as  the  “  Early  Wakefield,”  and  by 
letting  it  stand  a  week  or  ten  days  longer,  each 
plant  will  become  a  good  solid  head,  weighing 
from  5  to  25  lbs.  When  I  commenced  gardening,  I 
bought  several  different  kinds  of  tomato  seeds,  of 
which  I  found  the  “General  Grant”  the  earliest 
and  most  productive.  I  always  take  my  seed  from 
the  first  and  nicest  tomatoes.  I  also  have  the 
“Boston  Market,”  the  “Trophy,”  and  “Canada 
Victor,”  which  did  not  prove  very  successful  last 
year,  but  I  shall  give  them  another  trial.  I  put  out 
seven  hundred  of  the  “Genl.  Grant”  plants,  which 
brought  $250,  though  I  sold  the  most  of  my  toma¬ 
toes  for  25  cents  a  bushel. 

I  planted  several  varieties  of  sweet  corn  side  by 
side,  and  gave  them  the  same  culture,  some  kinds 
brought  very  small  ears,  others  mostly  ran  to  suck¬ 
ers.  I  saved  seed  of  this,  and  the  next  year  tried 
more  kinds,  among  which  was  the  “Adams’  Early,” 
which  had  good  sized  ears,  but  was  not  sweet.  I 
raised  it  along  side  of  the  others,  and  the  kinds 
mixed  and  turned  out  to  be  early,  with  nice  large 
ears,  having  from  eight  to  twelve  rows.  For  the 
last  two  years  I  have  planted  none  except  seed 
from  ten  and  twelve  rowed  ears,  and  have  so 
improved  the  corn  and  land,  that  it  brings  14,000 
salable  ears  to  the  acre.  My  corn  sells  well  on 
account  of  its  earliness  and  size,  but  I  have  no 
name  for  it.  It  is  excellent  for  shipping,  because 
of  its  small  husk,  and  is  more  profitable  than  my 
pure  sweet^corn,  which  I  made  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple,  and  sold  of  it  until  the  “  Evergreen  ”  came  in. 
Four  years  ago  I  tried  the  “  Early  Concord,”  it  had 
a  little  larger  ear,  but  it  was  not  so  early  and  pro¬ 
ductive  as  my  own.  I  also  tried  the  “Early  Suc¬ 
cess,”  which  I  saw  advertised  in  your  paper;  it 
was  planted  at  the  same  time  with  my  early  corn, 
and  when  I  picked  mine,  the  “Success”  was  just 
silked,  and  only  had  one  ear  where  mine  had  three. 
It  had  a  fine  flavor,  but  I  brought  my  late  corn  to 
market  sooner,  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rows, 
while  that  had  only  eight.  Last  season  I  tried  the 
“Early  Minnesota,”  this  proved  a  week  later,  it 
was  excellent  in  flavor,  but  had  a  small  ear,  with 
red  husk,  silk,  and  cob,  which  did  not  suit  my 


customers.  [There  is  something  wrong  about  this  ; 
the  “Minnesota,”  which  we  have  grown  three 
years,  originally  from  Vick,  has  a  white  cob,  and 
is  the  earliest  really  sweet  corn,  with  a  good  sized 
ear,  that  we  know  of.  Ed.]  I  drill  in  my  corn  in 
rows  four  feet  apart  ;  this  gives  room  to  go  through 
the  rows  with  a  horse  and  cultivator,  after  a  hard 
shower  of  rain  ;  when  it  is  three  inches  high,  I  take 
a  double  shovel  plow,  with  small  shovels,  and 
throw  earth  close  to  the  corn,  so  that  all  the  weeds 
are  covered.  (I  do  not  mean  the  coarse  weeds,  as  I 
have  no  other  than  Purslane).  In  about  a  week 
1  throw  up  more  earth.  I  put  in  enough  seeds  to 
allow  for  what  stalks  may  be  damaged  by  cultivating. 
When  the  corn  is  7  or  8  inches  high,  a  boy  thins  it 
out,  so  as  to  leave  a  stalk  every  4  to  8  inches,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  out  any  weed  stalks.  Covering 
the  lower  joint  of  the  corn  when  it  is  small,  gives 
it  more  root  and  less  suckers,  and  promotes  its  ear¬ 
liness,  so  that  it  is  generally  ready  for  market  the 
first  week  of  July.  I  raise  nearly  all  varieties  of 
vegetables,  and  always  sow  in  drills,  even  such  as 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  beans,  so  I  can  go  through 
them  with  a  horse  and  cultivator.  The  prices  of 
vegetables  here  are  so  low,  that  it  does  nor  pay  to 
hand-hoe  them.  I  am  often  asked  how  I  keep  the 
weeds  down ;  my  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  1  make 
a  shallow  furrow  and  drill  the  seed  in  it,  and  cover 
with  a  hand-cultivator  ;  when  the  plants  are  up,  I 
take  a  small  one-horse  harrow,  with  handles  like  a 
plow,  so  that  I  can  harrow  very  close  up  to  the 
row,  and  throw  earth  into  the  furrow.  1  am  careful 
to  buy  my  seed  from  first-class  dealers.  My  garden 
consists  of  15  acres,  and  on  most  of  it  I  raise  two 
crops,  and  do  the  work  with  my  boys,  the  oldest  of 

which  is  16  years. - This  is  an  account  which 

inexperienced  gardeners  may  read  with  profit,  not 
so  much  that  they  may  follow  precisely  in  the  ways 
of  the  writer,  for  these  are  not  suited  to  all  locali¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  shows  that  the  writer  has  his  heart  in 
his  business,  and  if  one  thing  does  not  suit  him,  he 
tries  again,  and  is  bound  to  get  a  variety  that  will 
be  best  for  him.  We  have  not  space  to  add  his 
commendatory  words  in  relation  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  to  the  teachings  of  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  a  large  share  of  his  success.  He  thinks  if  all 
engaged  in  cultivation  of  any  kind,  should  take  it, 
“  it  would  in  many  cases  save  them  trouble  and 
expense,” — a  point  on  which  we  agree  with  him. 
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BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

“Tliat  Boy!” 

Of  course  there  is  a  difference  in  boys,  but  isn’t 
your  healthy,  wide-awake  boy  a  rather  noisy  ani¬ 
mal  ?  If  he  has  to  spend  a  day  in  the  house, 
doesn’t  he  worry  and  tire  you  half  to  death  ?  His 
voice  is  seldom  “low  and  sweet,”  and  his  foot¬ 
steps  are  all  emphatic.  These  growing  boys  are 
hardly  suitable  for  house-pets,  certaiuly.  They 
can’t  help  it,  and  we  ought  not  to  expect  them  to 
change  their  nature.  But  oh  !  for  patience  to  bear 
with  them.  And  oh  !  for  wisdom  to  do  for  them 
just  what  is  needed  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
their  natures.  Their  mischief  and  their  scrapes  are 
often  simply  the  result  of  unemployed  steam  which 
they  have  no  power  to  repress,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  proper  work  supplied.  The  boy  who  hectors 
and  pushes  and  pulls  the  sister  whom  he  dearly 
loves,  is  really  suffering  for  somebody  or  something 
to  wrestle  with.  He  needs  again  and  again  to  test 
his  power.  He  wants  something  that  he  can, kick 
with  all  his  might,  something  to  jerk  about,  some¬ 
thing  to  command.  These  things  are  not  especial¬ 
ly  manly,  but  they  are  among  the  instinctive  work¬ 
ings  of  the  boyish  nature  when  it  is  full  of  animal 
vigor.  There  is,  no  doubt,  scope  for  all  this  youth¬ 
ful  activity  and  love  of  enterprise  in  the  general 
economy  of  nature,  if  we  can  only  find  out  and  fall 
in  with  her  plans.  If  we  can  only  furnish  attrac¬ 
tive  work  which  will  meet  a  boy’s  necessities  in  the 
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way  of  kicking  and  pushing  and  pulling  and  shout¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  a  great  gain ;  but  attractive  play 
which  meets  these  necessities  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Dear  little  fellows  !  They  seem  so  naughty,  at 
times,  to  one  who  has  had  little  experience  among 
boys.  But  when  your  boy’s  noise  is  hushed  at  night, 
when  the  busy  feet  and  hands  are  still,  and  the  ac¬ 
tive  inquisitive  brain  is  resting  in  slumber,  does  not 
your  mother-heart  go  out  in  strong  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  little  fellow  ?  He  is  all  right,  after 
all.  That  is,  he  is  what  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
be,  and  you  would  not  exchange  the  spontaneity  of 
his  present  style,  wearisome  as  it  often  is,  for  a  so¬ 
ber,  care-taking,  inoffensive  kind  of  boy,  always 
mindful  of  his  tones  and  steps,  and  schooled  in  all 
conventionalisms. 

How  he  does  eat !  When  he  is  hungry  he  is  fear¬ 


fully  so,  and  he  is  inclined  to  eat  much  and  fast, 
with  little  attention  to  manners,  except  as  he  gets 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.  I  know 
of  people  who  would  tame  these  noisy  active  boys, 
and  bring  them  into  quiet  subjection,  by  starving 
them  to  it,  or  by  limiting  their  daily  rations  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  down  most  of  the  bounding  life 
that  makes  the  vigorous  healthy  boy  such  a  lively 
specimen  as  he  is.  Such  well-meant  methods  seem 
to  me  fraught  with  evil.  No.  Let  young  growing 
animals  have  all  of  the  plain  wholesome  food  they 
desire  at  their  regular  meals,  and  give  them  a  free 
field  in  which  to  caper  and  grow.  True,  they  must 
learn  to  work  in  harness,  and  the  training  should 
be  begun  early,  but  it  should  have  small  beginnings. 
Through  all  of  childhood  and  youth,  a  boy  has  a 
right  to  daily  play-spells  ;  longer  and  more  frequent 
the  younger  he  is.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
have,  “in  the  nature  of  things,”  a  right  to  daily 
“play  spells”  of  some  kind,  whatever  our  age. 

Farmers  have  so  many  little  tasks  and  bigger  jobs 
that  boys  can  be  kept  at,  that  they  need  often  to 
consider  what  is  reasonable  treatment  for  calves 
and  colts,  and  to  reason  from  this  what  is  the  prop¬ 
er  physical  training  to  give  boys. 

“  Dr.  Spanxter.” 

You  never  read  Rose  Terry’s  capital  little  story 
by  the  above  title  ?  More’s  the  pity.  I  have  read 
it  half  a  dozen  times  to  my  children,  who  “  see  the 
point”  every  time.  We  have  it  in  an  old  number 
of  “  Our  Young  Folks,”  and  I  should  like  to  put  it 
where  all  parents  could  have  access  to  it.  I  wonder 
if  H.  H.  ever  read  it?  I  suppose  she  would  have 
all  the  children  so  judiciously  trained  from  the  first 
that  little  “  Prince  Pucker,”  crying  his  eyes  out  for 
the  moon,  would  be  an  impossibility,  and  so  per¬ 
haps  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  summoning 
Dr.  Spanxter.  But  “  there’s  the  rub.”  Judicious 
training  from  the  first  doesn’t  seem  to  come  natur¬ 
al  and  easy  to  some  of  us  mothers.  Our  hands  are 
full  of  every  thing  else,  and  we  fail  to  see  the  first 
steps  of  training,  and  presently  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  small  rebellion,  or  by  persistent  and 
unreasonable  naughtiness,  which  must  be  put  down 
immediately  ;  and  in  our  harrassed  condition,  it 
seems  necessary  to  stop  the  child’s  nonsense,  and 
teach  it  a  lesson  in  behavior  by  the  speediest  pro¬ 
cess.  Hence  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Spanxter,  or  Dr. 
Birch,  as  the  physician  of  the  rod  was  called  in  the 
days  of  my  youth.  I  surely  believe  that  these 
old-school  doctors,  with  their  shingles  and  their 
whips,  are  doomed  to  pass  away;  and  I  doubt 
whether  they  do  as  much  good  as  mischief  even 
now.  But  I  suppose  we  can  not  spare  them  yet. 

When  Dr.  Spanxter  found  that  his  brief  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  the  prince  who  had  cried  himself  sick,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  would  give  him  the  moon,  “Spank 


him !  ” — was  only  carried  out  with  a  polished 
dainty  little  shingle,  trimmed  with  swan’s  down 
and  jewels,  which  only  tickled  the  little  prince 
when  administered  gently  by  his  royal  father,  he 
was  justly  indignant.  He  tossed  the  silly  weapon 
through  the  window,  and  pulling  a  genuine  shingle 
from  his  pocket,  spanked  the  prince  so  soundly 
that  he  needed  but  one  repetition  of  the  dose, 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  kiss  and  the 
blow  need  hardly  be  separated.  It  does  not  injure 
the  moral  effect  of  a  sound  spanking,  to  hug  the 
little  sufferer  in  your  arms  immediately  after¬ 
ward.  The  child  does  not  understand  by  this 
that  mamma  is  sorry  she  spanked  it,  but  only 
that  she  still  loves  it,  and,  though  she  had  to 
resort  to  the  only  effective  argument  at  hand,  she  is 
willing  to  cut  short  or  relieve  its  pain.  They  ought 
to  feel  that  mother  punishes  because  she 
loves  them,  and  because  she  cannot  let 
her  darliDgs  be  naughty,  disobedient 
children,  or  grow  up  with  bad  habits. 
It  is  sad  for  children  to  suppose  that 
their  parents  punish  them  because  they 
do  not  love  them,  or  are  simply  angry 
with  them.  I  am  very  sure  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  preventive 
measures  are  better  than  measures  mere¬ 
ly  curative,  however  gentle  these  may 
be ;  and  among  preventive  measures, 
attention  to  a  child’s  health  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  gentleness  and  firmness  in  its  govern¬ 
ment.  An  important  matter  to  young  and  old  is 
Ventilation  in  Winter. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  suffocate  ourselves  in 
our  dwelling  rooms,  unless  extraordinary  means 
are  used  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  The  pure 
air  will  creep  in  through  divers  cracks  about  the  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  and  floors,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to 
“  keep  out  the  cold.”  It  is  all  right  to  try  to  keep 
our  rooms  warm,  and  it  is  very  proper  to  chink  up 
the  cracks,  but  wc  should  see  that  some  provision 
is  made  for  the  entrance  of  pure  air.  Though  that 
which  euters  unavoidably  through  cracks,  and  by 
the  frequent  opening  of  the  doors,  may  keep  us 
from  actual  suffocation,  it  is  not  usually  enough 
to  keep  the  air  of  the  room  pure,  and  its  inmates 
in  high  health.  It  sometimes  seems  as  (hough 
people  study  to  sec  how  little  pure  air  they  can  live 
upon.  They  allow  of  various  needless  contamina¬ 
tions  of  the  air,  saying,  in  answer  to  one’s  objec¬ 
tions,  “  Pooh  !  I  guess  that  won’t  kill  anybody  !  ” 
As  though  this  is  the  main  object  in  seeking  pure 
air — merely  to  escape  the  point  of  death. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  nothing  impairs  the 
air  of  a  room,  uuless  it  be  something  positively 
poisonous,  as,  for  instance,  the  effluvia  of  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  This  is  not  so. 
Wherever  there  is  any  permanent  odor,  though  it 
may  be  only  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  or  the  smell 
of  oranges,  the  air  is  in  some  degree  less  pure  than 
when  positively  odorless ; 
and  though  sweet  odors 
give  pleasure  at  times, 
and  in  moderate  degree, 
they  should  be  sparingly 
used,  and  banished  entire¬ 
ly  during  our  sleeping- 
hours.  Bridget,  in  the 
kitchen,  breathing  more 
than  half  her  time  air 
loaded  with  the  odors  of 
the  various  kinds  of  food, 
and  an  occasional  varia¬ 
tion  of  scorched  fat,  may 
seem  to  be  a  tolerably 
healthy  person,  but  in 
spite  of  her  exercise  and 
good  constitution,  she  is 
less  healthy  now, and  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  vari¬ 
ous  diseases,  and  to  die  in 
early  life,  than  she  would 
be  if  she  had  really  pure 
air  to  breathe,  in  her  kitchen  and  in  her  sleeping- 
room.  No  one,  however  constitutionally  endowed 
with  health  and  strength,  can  enjoy  the  finest  health 
without  pure  air  to  breathe  habitually.  The  more 


one  becomes  accustomed  to  pure  air,  the  more 
quickly  is  any  contamination  perceptible,  and  clean¬ 
liness  in  all  respects  seems  more  and  more  desirable. 

“I  believe  you  let  too  much  air  into  your  room 
at  night !  ”  I  have  more  than  once  been  told. 
“Too  much  air!”  Is  that  possible?  I  would  let 
in  all  out  doors  if  I  could,  when  the  outside  air  is 
not  unduly  moist  or  cold.  I  prefer  not  to  have  the 
wind  blow  upon  the  back  of  my  head,  but  if  it  onlv 
blows  into  my  face,  and  I  am  otherwise  well  pro¬ 
tected,  I  do  not  care.  I  have  two  windows  open  in 
all  moderate  weather,  in  the  large  room  where  I 
sleep  with  the  children  this  winter.  Iu  all  weather 
there  is  one  unclosed  opteuing  which  supplies  pure 
air  from  out-doors.  This  is  made  by  raising  a  win¬ 
dow  six  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  filling  the 
opening  so  made,  below  the  lower  sash,  with  a 
closely  fitting  board.  The  air  enters  through  the 
spaces  between  the  upper  and  lower  sashes,  and 
however  strong  the  wind  comes  from  that  quar¬ 
ter,  none  blows  directly  upon  a  person  sitting  near 
the  window.  This  suffices  for  ventilation  in  the 
coldest  weather,  but  I  am  always  glad  when  it  is 
warm  enough  to  allow  of  letting  in  more  air. 

.Sleeping  Warm. 

I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much  pure 
air,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  the  air  colder  than 
feeble  persons  can  breathe  with  comfort  or  with 
safety.  For  hardy  persons  there  is  no  danger  in 
cold  air,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  bed-covering, 
and  keep  their  mouths  closed.  It  is  unwholesome 
for  any  one  to  sleep  cold.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  for  feeble  persons  to  endure,  is  getting  into 
a  cold  bed  to  sleep.  It  draws  so  much  upon  the 
already  low  vitality,  that  before  the  cold  bed  is 
warmed,  itg  occupant  is  so  thoroughly  chilled  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  warm  again.  In  this 
way  the  system  is  unnecessarily  taxed,  and  the 
general  health  reduced.  When  one  must  sleep 
in  a  cold  room,  it  would  be  better  to  wear  flannel 
night  clothes,  (warmed  before  putting  them  on, 
and  perhaps  with  woolen  stockings  for  night  use 
in  exchange  for  the  stockings  worn  all  day),  or  to 
have  the  bed  warmed  before  entering  it.  This  can 
be  done  with  a  warming-pan,  or  by  rolling  a  jug  of 
hot  water  about  between  the  sheets. 

I  find  by  experience  that  children  rest  more 
quietly  in  rooms  well  ventilated,  though  the  air  is 
quite  cold  during  the  night,  than  when  they  sleep 
in  warmer  and  closer  rooms,  and  I  think  it  well  to 
accustom  their  lungs  to  cold  air  in  this  way.  It  is 
very  undesirable  to  make  hot-house  plants  of  our 
children.  They  should  be  dressed  so  warmly,  both 
by  night  and  by  day,  that  they  can  be  comfortable 
in  rooms  moderately  cool. 


The  “Centennial”  Extension  Lounge. 

BY  E.  O.  LEE,  GLOUCESTER  CO.,  N.  J. 


In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  March,  1873,  is 


THE  LOUNGE  AS  A  BEDSTEAD. 

a  description  of  an  extension  lounge,  which  “is  a 
very  convenient  thing  to  have  in  the  house,”  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  house  has  only  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  one  craves  the  luxury  of  sleeping 


Fig.  1. — FRAME  OF  LOUNGE. 
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near  the  sitting-room  fire — still  I  have  hit  upon  a 
plan  which  suits  me  better,  the  construction  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches. 
Dimensions  of  lounge  2  feet  by  6  ;  higkt  of  box  13 
inches.  Figure  1  shows  the  frame  of  the  lounge 
complete,  and  fig.  2  the  bedstead.  A,  arms  ;  b, 
back ;  e,  cleats  on  which  the  slats,  s,  rest ;  these 
slats  are  five  inches  wide,  and  4-inch  thick,  and  of 
oak  ;  cl  is  a  board  five  inches  wide,  hinged  with 
leather,  and  held  in  place  by  a  small  hook  at  each 
end,  to  be  let  down  when  the  lounge  is  extended, 
as  shown  in  figure  2.  Small  strap  hinges  are  shown 
at  e  ;  /  is  the  box  for  the  bedding,  head-board,  etc. 
The  head-board  is  made  of  half-inch  boards,  nailed 
to  oak  cleats  i  by  11  inch,  and  held  in  place  by 
clasps,  as  shown  more  plainly  at  ni.  The  ends, 
back,  and  bottom  of  the  box  may  be  made  of 
i-iuch  boards,  except  a  strip  5  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  which  should  be  one  inch  thick.  The  corner 
pieces,  n,  should  project  at  least  half  an  inch,  to 
support  the  back  of  the  lounge,  the  corners  of 
which  should  be  correspondingly  short.  The 
cleats,  c,  that  support  the  slats,  should  be  fastened 
with  nails  or  screws,  three  inches  from  the  top, 
the  better  to  keep  the  mattresses  and  bed-cover¬ 
ings  in  place.  The  corners  of  the  extension  should 
project  an  inch  or  so  at  o,  to  rest  upon  the  floor 
when  in  use  as  a  bed. '  The  mattresses  should  be 
a  trifle  longer  and  wider  than  the  inside  of  the 
lounge  seat,  with  the  side  pieces  five  to  six  inches 
wide,  sewed  in  with  a  cord.  An  opening  should 
also  be  left  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  each, 
through  which  to  stir  up  the  husks  or  straw  with 
which they  are  stuffed.  The  back  and  arms  may¬ 
be  covered  and  stuffed  to  suit  the  fancy,  with  a 
cover  of  the  same  kind  fitted  to  one  of  the  mat¬ 
tresses,  to  be  used  as  a  cushion  to  the  lounge  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  draping  of  the  front  and  ends 
should  be  in  separate  pieces,  to  allow  a  part  of  the 
front,  d ,  to  be  let  down  when  the  extension  is 
used.  We  find  this  the  most  comfortable  lounge 
we  ever  saw,  and  about  as  good  as  any  spring-bed. 


Dry  Earth  and  Earth  Closets. 


Probably  no  invention,  or  rather  application,  of 
so  much  importance  was  ever  so  neglected  as  that 
of  the  use  of  dry  earth  in  the  management  of  what, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  “  night  soil.” 
The  application  of  earth  to  this  purpose  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Moses  ;  the  invention  consists  in  the 
apparatus  for  applying  it,  and  for  this,  and  for  his 
efforts  to  popularize  its  use,  the  Rev.  M.  Moule, 
of  England,  is  one  of  the  world’s  benefactors.  If 
the  deposits  which  nature  requires  all  to  make, 
were  simply  unpleasant,  and  on  this  account  were 
to  be  put  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
use  of  dry  earth  would  be  an  important  one  5  but 
when  it  has  been 
proven,  as  clearly  as 
can  be,  that  these 
deposits  can  cause 
and  communicate  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  sick¬ 
ness  and  death  may 
be  traced  directly  to 
them  in  a  neglected 
state,  the  matter  be¬ 
comes  one  of  vital 
importance,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  too 

„  ,  . __  often,  or  too  eamest- 

&  ly,  presented  to  the 

heads  of  every  household.  Col.  Waring,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  sanitary  matters,  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  presented  this  matter  in  his  articles,  where 
they  are  more  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  house¬ 
father  than  of  the  house-mother,  and  letters  we  re¬ 
ceive  asking  for  explanations,  show  that  the  subject 
is  far  from  being  generally  understood  by  house¬ 
keepers.  Let  one  travel  among  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  it  will  oftener 
than  otherwise  be  found  that  the  one  neglected 
place  on  the  premises  is  the  privy ;  houses  where 
the  interior  and  mode  of  living  of  their  occupants 
indicate  comfortable  means,  refinement,  and  lux¬ 
ury,  will  often  have  for  this  most  important  out¬ 


building  an  affair  which  is  repulsive  to  every  sense, 
and  a  standing  menace  to  those  who  must  visit  or 
pass  near  it.  The  necessity  for  a  reform  in  this 
matter  is  too  glaring  to  require  argument ;  to  neg¬ 
lect  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  both  comfort 
and  health,  would  be 
wrong  were  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  difficult  and 
expensive,  but  where, 
as  in  this  case,  the 
reform  is  easy  and 
inexpensive,  the  neg¬ 
lect  is  doubly  wrong. 
The  principle  is  simp¬ 
ly  to  cover  the  de¬ 
posit  with  dry  earth, 
and  is  not  patented 
or  patentable ;  vari¬ 
ous  contrivances  for 
accomplishing  this, 
some  of  them  very  ingenious  and  useful,  are  pat¬ 
ented,  and  where  one  can  afford  them,  are  desira¬ 
ble.  But  the  absence  of  these  need  not  deter  any¬ 
one  from  using  the  dry  earth  ;  the  requirements 
are :  a  receptacle,  dry  earth,  and  some  means  of 
placiug  the  earth  on  the  deposit ;  this  maybe  done 
by  an  automatic  machine  or  by  a  simple  scoop  or 
paddle.  The  essential  thing  is  the  dry  earth  or  its 
equivalent :  sand  will  not  answer  so  well ;  road- 


Fig.  3.— EARTH  DISTRIBUTER. 


Fig.2.— section  or  commode. 


receptacle,  or  box.  Figure  3  is  an  earth  dis¬ 
tributer,  which  lays  upou  the  bottom  of  the  earth 
box  ;  three  or  more  holes,  one  inch  in  diameter,  are 
made  as  shown,  and  correspond  with  a  like  number 
and  size  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  earth  box.  The 
distributer  passes  beyond  the  side  of  the  closet,  and 
is  provided  with  a  knob,  as  shown  at  A,  fig.  1;  moving 
this  laterally,  allows  a  small  portion  of  earth  to  fall 
through  the  bottom  upon  the  tin  or  zinc  conductor 
T,  and  is  conveyed  into  the  receptacle  M,  w-hich  is 
removed  through  a  door  at  the  side,  but  not 
shown ;  P,  P,  is  a  shield  of  sheet  zinc  about  six 
inches  wide,  and  attached  underneath  the  seat  or 
around  the  edge.  Owing  to  the  liability  of  the  earth 
to  pack,  a  few  nails,  iron  or  wooden  pins,  X,  X, 
fig.  3,  are  inserted  as.  shown.  It  is  best  to  insert  a 
stiff  coiled  wire  spring  between  the  knob  and  outer 
side  of  the  closet,  and  so  arrange  the  distributor 
that  the  earth  will  only  fall  upon  the  conductor  T 
when  that  is  pressed  inward,  the  spring  forcing 
it  outward  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed. 


Some  Recipes  in  German  Cooking. 

Having  had  inquiries  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  dishes  named  below,  we 
referred  them  to  an  experienced  German  house¬ 
keeper,  who  kindly  gives  the  recipes  : 

Smoked  Geese-breasts. — Cut  out  the  breasts  of 
young,  fat,  and  well-cleaned  geese,  rub  them  well 
with  salt,  and  with  a  little  saltpeter,  place  in  a  jar 
or  other  vessel,  with  a  weight  upon  them.  Let 
them  remain  thus  for  ten  days,  after  which  put  them 
in  smoke  for  two  weeks. 


dust  of  a  stiff,  clayey,  loamy  kind,  or  similar  earth 
scraped  up  from  the  surface  of  a  field  or  garden, 
during  a  dry  time,  dried  still  further  on  some 
boards,  sifted  and  stored  under  cover,  is  the  best ; 
the  next  best,  and  nearly  as  good,  is  fine  coal-ashes, 
a  material  that  every  one  who  burns  coal  is  desir¬ 
ous  to  be  rid  of.  An  ordinary  outbuilding  can  be 
cleaned  out,  the  vault  filled  up,  and  a  box  provided 
which  has  sled-runners,  so  that  it  may  be  hauled 
away  when  full ;  inside  of  the  building  should  be 
a  box  of  the  earth  or  ashes,  with  a  scoop  or  some 
kind  of  shovel ;  then  if  every  member  of  the  family 
will  use  the  earth  at  each  visit,  the  inexpensive  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be  as  effective  as  the  most  elabor¬ 
ate  ;  still  those  who  can  afford  them  will  find  the 
fixtures  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which  the  earth 
is  thrown  down  by  the  weight  of  the  person,  much 
more  sure  and  convenient.  Note.  The  throw-ing  of 
slops  of  all  kinds  into  this  or  any  other  earth  closet 
must  be  absolutely  prohibited.  Dry  earth  so  com¬ 
pletely  absorbs  all  odors  and  emanations  that  a 
portable  closet  may  be 
used  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  house,  and 
for  invalids  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  comforts  imagina¬ 
ble.  If  one  wishes  to  save 
expense,  the  matter  may  be 
greatly  simplified.  Provide 
a  box  to  contain  a  recep¬ 
tacle,  fitted  with  seat  and  a 
cover,  also  a  smaller  box, 
to  hold  the  earth,  tight,  or 
lined  with  paper,  to  prevent 
sifting,  with  cover  and 
scoop,  these  complete  the 
affair.  These  may  be  made 
as  ornamental  as  desired,  or 
be  provided  with  movable 
drapery.  Several  companies 
now  make  very  excellent 
commodes  in  which  there 
is  a  receptacle  for  the  earth, 
which  is  let  down  by  a  pull  as  in  an  ordinary  wa¬ 
ter-closet.  We  here  give  illustrations  of  a 

Home-Made  Commode, 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y., 

which  is  of  very  simple  construction,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engravings,  fig.  1  being  a  per¬ 
spective,  and  fig.  2  a  sectional  view,  the  letters  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  same  points  in  both.  B,  B,  are 
hinged  lids  or  covers  of  wood,  the  lower  one  open- 
|  ing  to  the  closet,  the  upper  one  to  the  dry  earth 


Sour  Goose. — To  utilize  the  remainder  of  the 
goose  after  cutting  out  the  breast  for  smoking,  it 
is  prepared  as  follows  :  cut  up  the  flesh  into  suita¬ 
ble  pieces  ;  then  take  of  vinegar  and  water  equal 
quantities,  enough  to  cover  the  meat,  add  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  small  onions,  and  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  etc.  ; 
boil  together  until  the  meat  is  done.  This,  if  put 
in  a  cool  place,  will  keep  well,  and  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  dish  when  warmed  up  or  eaten  cold. 


TOYS  &  ©HEW 

riayiiig  School. 

Isn’t  it  fun  to  play  school  ?  The  only  trouble  about  it 
is  that  each  one  wants  to  be  the  teacher— but  it  wouldn’t 
be  much  of  a  school  if  all  were  teachers,  and  no  scholars. 
So  the  best  way  is  to  take  turns,  and  then  you  can  see 
who  are  the  best  teachers,  and— what  is  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant— who  are  the  best  scholars.  On  rainy  days,  when 
you  can  not  go  out,  keeping  school  is  a  capital  play  for 


in-doors,  and  lively  youngsters  can  get  a  great,  deal  of  fun 
out  of  it.  Only  recollect  when  it  comes  your  turn  to  be 
teacher,  you  must  not  be  too  severe.  The  best  teachers 
among  the  real  teachers  are  not  those  who  scold  the 
most,  and  make-believe  teachers  will  find  that  they  can 
get  along  with  their  scholars  much  better  by  being  kind 
than  by  being  cross.  When  you  are  the  teacher,  you  may 
be  troubled  by  scholars  who  will  not  keep  order— who 
will  whisper,  or  scuffle  their  feet  on  the  floor  as  they 
come  in  and  go  out,  or  who  in  the  school  will  not  sit 
quietly  in  their  seats,  but  “  fidget”  around.  Before  you 
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get  out  of  patience  with  your  scholars,  just  stop  and 
think  how  it  is  with  real  scholars,  and  ask  yourself  if 
you  havn’t  done  in  the  real  school  these  things  which  now 
vex  you,  and  then  may-be  you  will  wonder  how  the 
real  teacher  was  so  kind  and  mild  with  all  these 
things  to  vex  her,  and  perhaps  when  you  next  go 
to  school  you  will  recollect  how  annoying  these 
things  must  be,  and  try  not  to  do  them.  There 
are  some  plays  that  children  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  seem  to  like,  and  in  almost  every  country 
children  have  dolls  of  some  kind,  make  sand  or 
mud-pies,  and  play  at  keeping  school.  This 
pretty  little  picture  shows  that  the  play-school  is 
much  like  the  real  school ;  there  are  the  quiet 
scholars,  who  come  to  school  to  study ;  there  is 
that  girl  who  never  can  keep  still,  her  hand  is 
np,  showing  that  she  wants  something — that  un¬ 
easy  girl  is  in  every  school.  Then  there  is  the  .'A- 
boy  wearing  the  long  ears  for  punishment,  and  no 
doubt  deserves  it ;  and  that  other  girl,  who  is  al¬ 
ways  whispering  on  the  sly — and  always  gets  caught  at  it ; 
but  the  learned  teacher  is  just  now  too  busy  to  see  her. 


placed  where  they  will  naturally  go  through  it.  The  wire 
used  is  fine  brass  or  copper ;  a  piece  about  18  inches  long 
has  a  loop  made  in  one  end,  by  twisting,  and  through 


Snaring'  ©r  Mares. 

One  of  our  Canada  boys  writes,  that  rabbits  arc  plenti¬ 
ful  and  troublesome,  and  he  would  like  to  know  how  to 
catch  them  with  wire  snares.  We  might  answer  that 
there  was  no  way  by  which  this  could  be  done  in  Canada 
— or  the  United  States  either — for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  no  rabbits  in  either  country.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  the  wild  animals  wo  call  rabbits  are  really  hares  :  one 
ef  the  differences  between  the  two  is  that  rabbits  burrow, 
while  the  hares  do  not,  and  though  our  hares  may  hide  in 
any  hole  they  may  happen  to  find,  they  do  not  dig  bur¬ 
rows  like  the  European  rabbit.  As  our  animals  are  gen¬ 
erally  called  rabbits,  it  is  not  likely  that  people  will  soon 
learn  to  call  them  hares,  but  it  is  well  that  boys  should 
know  the  difference.  There  are  good  reasons  why  rab¬ 
bits — as  we  will  for  the  present  call  them,  because  every 
—  one  will  then  know 

gi* 
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Fiff.  1.— SNARE  IN  FENCE. 


what  we  mean — should 
be  caught.  In  the  first 
place,  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  trees, 
especially  young  trees, 
and  various  kinds  of 
shrubs ;  if  not  prevent¬ 
ed,  they  will  Sometimes 
ruin  a  young  orchard  by 
eating  off  the  bark  of 
the  trees.  Last  winter 
we  found  some  dwarf 
pear  trees  with  their 
lower  branches  very 
neatly  trimmed;  we 
could  not  recollect 
that  we  had  told 
any  one  to  trim  them,  and  upon  inquiring,  found  that 
“nobody  did  it”;  it  was  a  rather  puzzling  case,  but 
when  the  snow  had  quite  melted  away,  the  rabbit  drop¬ 
pings  told  the  story ;  the  rabbits,  hard  pressed  for  food, 
had  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  young  twigs  very  neatly,  and 
either  eaten  them  up  or  carried  them  oft’,  for  not  a  trace 
of  the  prunings  was  left.  The  damage  they  do  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  trapping  or  otherwise  stopping  them, 
but  there  is  another  good  reason  :  young  rabbits  are  very 
good  eating,  and  in  parts  of  the  country  where  fresh  meat 
can  only  be  had  now  and  then,  a  rabbit  pie  or  stew  makes 
a  very  nice  dinner.  So,  while  we  do  not  approve  of  al¬ 
lowing  boys  to  catch  or 
kill  everything  that  rifus 
or  flies,  we  think  tlvat 
rabbits  are  fair  game. 

Probably  every  country 
boy  knows  how  to  make 
the  box-trap,  the  top 
and  one  end  of  which 
lifts,  and  is  held  by  a 
string  fastened  to  a  peg, 
which  is  baited  with  a 
bit  of  apple,  or  other 
bait ;  these  traps  are 
pretty  certain,  and  are 
in  most  general  use. 

Catching  the  animals 
with  wire,  as  our  young 
Canadian  wishes  to  do, 
can  only  be  done  where 
the  rabbi  ts  have  a  regular  run.  They  have  a  way  of  going 
in  the  same  paths,  especially  in  the  snow,  and  they  will  al¬ 
ways  follow  an  old  track  rather  than  make  a  new  one. 
If  they  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  garden,  or  an  orchard, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  usually  come  in  at  the  same 
place,  which  may  be  found,  and  the  wire  snare  set  there, 
or  their  tracks  may  be  followed,  and  a  place  found  in  a 
brushy  pasture  where  they  have  made  a  run.  To  use  the 
wire  snare,  the  run  must  be  found  and  the  snare  must  be 


Fig.  2.— SNARE  IN  BRUSH. 


Fig.  3.— TRAP  WITH  SALTED  STRING. 


this  loop  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  passed — just  as  yon 
would  make  a  slip-noose  in  a  string.  To  set  this,  the 
hole  in  the  fence,  or  the  run-way  in  the  brush,  must  be 
made  so  narrow  that  the  rabbit  can  only  get  along  by 
passing  through  (he  noose  ;  the  hole  in  the  fence  may  be 
closed  by  boards,  or  the  brush-run  be  narrowed  by  set¬ 
ting  in  pieces  of  cut  brush,  as  shown  in  figures  1  and  2, 
so  that  the  rabbit  can  easily  pass  its  head  through,  but 
will  be  caught  when  its  shoulders  touch  the  wire.  Of 
course  the  loose  end  of  the  wire  must  be  made  fast  by 
twisting  it  around  a  piece  of  brush,  or  in  some  other 
manner  that  will  hold  it.  We  have  given  the  Canadian 
friend  the  best  information  we  have  on  this  manner  of 
trapping,  but  wo  never  used  this  kind  of  snare  ;  this  de¬ 
scription  was  sent  by  an  esteemed  correspondent  a  long 
while  ago,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  ns  another  way  of 
trapping  rabbits  ;  he  says  that  rabbits  are  very  fond  ofsalt, 
and  may  be  caught  by  means  of  a  salted  string  in  the  box- 
trap,  shown  in  figure  3.  A  string  is  dipped  in  salt  and 
water  and  dried ;  the  doors  are  held  open  by  means  of 
this  string,  fastened  to  a  peg  in  the  floor  of  the  trap; 
another  salted  string  is  carried  from  the  peg  and  stretched 
across  the  run.  The  rabbits,  finding  this  salted  string, 
will  eat  away  at  it,  until  they  come  to  the  trap,  and 
when  they  cut  that  part  fastened  to  the  peg,  the  door 
will  fall,  and  a  hinged  leg,  bent  under  the  handle  in  the 
engraving,  will  fall  into  place  and  prevent  the  door  from 
being  opened.  We  hope  that  our  friend  qt  the  north  will 
not  only  save  the  trees,  but  have  many  a  good  dinner. 


rl'8tc  Doctor’s  Tallies — AlfossS  Aarl“ 
«us  Matters. 

Last  month  I  intended  to  say,  but  somehow  forgot  it, 
a  word  to  our  new  Boys  and  Girls.  By  “new,”  I  of 
course  mean  those  who  read  the  paper  for  the  first  time. 
Every  year  a  great  many  fathers  and  big  brothers  take 
the  American  Agriculturist  who  never  did  so  before,  and 
of  course  this  enlarges  the  circle  of  young  folks.  So 
don't  be  bashful,  you  new  comers ;  the  way  to  join  our 
family  is  to  come  right  in  ;■  we  are  not  full,  and  never 
expect  to  be,  so  sit  down  at  the  table,  (that's  the  paper), 
partake  of  just  such  food,  (pictures  and  reading),  as  the 
rest  have,  and  be  one  of  us.  Our  family, .while  one,  is 
rather  extended,  and  “runneth  the  wide  world  round,” 
as  the  poet  wrote  of  the  sea,  but  wherever  they  are,  we 
try  to  show  no  partiality,  and  all  are  equal  in  our  regard; 
still,  if  we  do  make  any  difference,  we  like  the  far  off 
ones  just  a  little  the  best,  as  we  pity  the  poor  youngsters 
for  being  away  at  the  “  ends  of  the  earth,”  (don’t  let 
some  smart  youngster  tell  me  that  the  world  is  round, 
and  can  have  no  ends !)  and  are  so  very  long  in  getting 
the  paper.  ' 

“ATTENTION  THE  UNIVERSE!” 

said  a  celebrated  man  some  years  ago,  in  speaking  to  a 
mass-meeting  so  large  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  the 
world  had  gathered  there.  So  when  we  say, 

ATTENTION  YOUNGSTERS  ! 

it  is  not  very  much  unlike  speaking  to  a  good  share  of 
the  “  universe,”  as  it  is  a  call  that  causes  bright  eyes  to 
be  on  the  look  out  from  up  towards  the  Arctic  region  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  call  runs  over  to  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  down  through  South  America  ;  it  takes  -a  step 
over  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  ;  it  is  heard  in  other 
Pacific  Islands,  and  wakes  up  little  ones  in  China  and 
Japan  ;  then  somehow  it  is  heard  by  quite  a  big  lot  of 
you  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  so  the  word  runs  up  along  the 
coast  spreading  into  various  countries  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  especially  Germany  and  Hungary ;  is  heard  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  so  finally  makes  a  complete  cir¬ 
cuit  around  the  whole  globe.  This  is  no  fancy  idea,  for 
were  you  to  go  into  our  mailing  rooms  you  would  see 
the  American  Agriculturist  sent  to  all  these  places,  an 
astonishing  number  to  some  of  them,  and  that  the  very 
things  that  any  one  of  you  reads  are  read  by  other 
children  in  all  these  far  off  lands,  and  each  one  of  you 
has  something  in  common  with  all  the  rest.  What 
I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you,  new  and  old,  and  wherever 


you  maybe,  that  your  letters  to  “The  Doctor”  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  If  you  know  anything  that  pleases  or 
iuterests  you,  you  should  let  all  the  rest  know  it ;  or 
what  is  the  next  best  thing  if  you 

WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  SOMETHING 

you  must  write  to  “  The  Doctor,”  and  if  I  can’t  tell  you, 
I  will  find  some  one  who  can.  In  this  way  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  big  family  can  help  one  another. . .  .1  have  a 
pretty  good  budget  of  letters  this  month,  but  it  is  not 
so  large  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  when  the  new  comers 
learn  that  I  expect  to  hear  from  them. ..  .A  large  share 
of  the  letters,  this  time,  are  about  matters  that  need 
too  long  an  answer  to  be  given  here,  and  I  must  try  to 
take  care  of  them  in  another  way  Here  is  one  from  a 

LITTLE  VIRGINIA  GARDENER, 

and  a  girl  too.  That  boy  Wat.  smiles  at  the  idea  of  a 
girl  having  a  garden,  but  if  all  the  boys  were  like  him, 
there  would  not  be  any  gardening  done,  unless  the  girls 
did  it.  Miss  Emma  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her  Virginia 
home  ;  her  father  has  given  her  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land  to  cultivate  for  herself.  She  tells  what  she  has 
raised  in  it,  but  she  is  like  many  older  gardeners,  great¬ 
ly  troubled  with  weeds.  A  grass  that  she  calls  “  Wire 
grass,”  which  is  kept  down  in  the  fields  by  the  plow,  but 
in  her  garden,  though  she  tried  hard  to  kill  it,  it  is  too 
much  for  her.  Thinking  that  “  The  Doctor”  must  know 
everything,  she  writes  for  me  to  help  her  out  of  her 
trouble.  There  are  some  things  that  I  know,  and  some 
that  I  do  not  know.  One  of  those  I  do  not  know  is, 
what  she  means  by  “  Wire  grass,”  as  it  is  a  name  given 
to  different  plants  ;  one  of  them  was  pictured  ln-t  month 
on  page  20,  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  that.  If  she  can 
find  a  piece,  with  the  flower-head  or  seed,  and  send  it  to 
me,  I  can  then  know  what  she  is  talking  about.  Emma 
is  troubled  by  this  grass,  but  there  is  a  greater  trouble 
that  she  does  not  mention— she  has  too  much  land.  If 
she  can  get  her  father  to  take  back  two-thirds  or 
three  fourths  of  the  land,  she  will  then  have  all  that  a 
girl  of  eleven  can  take  proper  care  of,  and  on  a  smalL 
piece  (with  proper  care)  she  will  get  as  much  and  not 
work  so  hard  as  on  the  larger  one,  Emma,  let  us  all  hear 
more  about  that  garden  . .  .Here  is  a  “  Farmer’s  Boy  ”  in 
New  York  state  who  inquires  about  the 

TWINING  OF  HOP-VINES. 

He  knows  that  with  him  hop-vines  twine  “  with  the  sun,” 
and  he  asks  if  the  hops  were  planted  south  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  “  will  climb  in  the  same  way  around  a  pole  ;  if  tliey. 
will,  why?  If  not,  why?” — I  do  not  think  that  the 
geographical  locality  can  make  any  difference,  but  when 
you  ask  me  “  why  ?  ”  there  comes  the  rub.  When  our 
“  Farmer's  Boy  ”  gets  older,  he  will  find  that  there  are  a 
great  many  things  the  “  why  ”  of  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained.  We  can  no  more  tell  why  a  hop-vine  climbs 
in  one  direction,  and  a  bean  vine  climbs  in  another,  than 
we  can  tell  why  they  climb  at  all.  We  cannot  see  any 
good  reason  why  the  hop  should  not  have  a  strong  stem 
and  stand  without  help,  like  the  tree,  which  we  use  as  a 
pole  for  it  to  climb  upon.  We  know  that  all  created 
things  are  made  as  they  are,  and  endowed  with  certain 
faculties  for  a  good  purpose  by  One  who  looked  upon 
his  work  “  and  saw  that  it  was  good,”  and  though  we 
can  find  out  many  things,  and  are  continually  learning- 
more  and  more,  yet  in  every  case  we  come  to  a  point 
where  we  must  stop  and  say  “God  made  it  so.” 

CLIMBING  PLANTS 

of  all  kinds  are  most  interesting,  things  to  study,  and. 
young  persons  who  keep  their  eyes  open  can  see  many 
beautiful  and  curious  things  about  them  ;  they  will  find 
that  all  do  not  twine  around  the  pole,  like  the  hop,  but 
that  some  climb  by  the  help  of  their  leaf-stalks,  others 
by  the  aid  of  tendrils,  those  ivire-like  stems  that  you 
must  have  noticed  in  the  grape-vine,  the  encumber,  and 
many  other  plants;  and  some  climb  by  tiny  roots  that 
come  out  all  along  their  stems  and  cling  to  the  bark  of 
trees  or  the  rough  surface  of  a  wall.  There  are  so  many 
■wonderful  things  about  these  plants  that  I  will  try  and 
tell  you  about  them  when  the  growing  season  comes, 

and  you  can  see  them  yourselves . I  get  a  great 

many  letters  from  our  youngsters,  that  would  not  interest 
the  whole  family,  and  such  I  answer  by  mail,  and  say 
nothing  about  them,  but  here  is  one  from  two  of  my 
boys  away  oft'  in  Honduras,  who  ask  about 

VISITING  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 

If  it  were  mero/y  a  question  if  it  would  pay  them  to 
come,  could  they  do  so  as  well  as  not,  I  could  say  yes  at, 
once,  but  the  case  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  They  ask 
how  they  can  put  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  best.  use,, 
whether  by  coming  to  the  Centennial,  or  by  staying  at 
home,  and  using  it  in  improving  their  education  there. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  give  advice  in  this  case, 
for  it  has  two  important  sides.  I’ll  think  on  ih. 

- «-« — - — ™>  e  - - -  - - 

A  Doll  Sliow ! 

Only  think  of  a  Doll  Show  1  That  is  what  the  English' 
children  have  had  to  amuse  them  lately.  It  was  held  at 
Alexandra  Palace,  in  London,  which  is  a  great  show 
place,  something  like  the  Crystal  Palace.  There  were  all! 
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kinds  of  dolls,  those  which  could  walk,  and  those  which 
could  “  squawk,”— though  it  is  called  talking— and  those 
which  could  move  their  eyes,  and  do  everything  that 
dolls  could  be  made  to  do  by  machinery  and  clock¬ 
work.  Then,  besides,  these  shop  dolls,  made  to  sell, 
there  were  home-made  dolls,  and  doll  s-dresses  made  by 
children,  and  ever  so  many  prizes  for  the  best  dressed 
dolls.  There  were  many  old  folks,  and  as  you  may  sup¬ 
pose,  a  great  crowd  of  young  folks  to  see  the  show. 
Every  one  of  the  American 
Agricultuiist' s  little  girls 
no  doubt  wishes  she  could 
have  seen  all  this  too.  We 
wish  we  could  have  seen 
it,  but  we  wish  more  that 
we  could  have  seen  the 
eliildren  who  saw  it.  What 
a  lot  of  wide  open  eyes  and 
pleased  faces  there  must 
have  been,  and  better 
worth  seeing  than  all  the 
dolls.  There  was  one 
thing  very  wonderful 
about  this  show.  There 
were  princesses  and  duch¬ 
esses,  and  others  with 
titles  there,  but  that  is  not 
wonderful,  for  they  are 
enly  women.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  is  the  wray  in 
which  we  came  to  know  that  such  a  show  had  taken 
place.  We  had  known  that  it  was  to  be  held,  but  away 
under  the  sea,  far  down  in  the  deep  ocean,  where  the 
wire  cable  stretches  for  thousands  of  miles,  there  came 
from  London  to  New  York  on  New  Year’s  day  the  message 

“The  Doll  Show  at  Alexandra  Palace  is  a  great  success.” 

That  is  what  we  call  wonderful,  and  we  don’t  think 
that  any  dolls  ever  before  had  a  message  sent  about  them 
by  oeean  cable.  If  those  dolls  could  feel,  wouldn’t  they 
be  proud  to  know  that  this  message  was  sent  and  printed 
in  the  New  York  papers  !  But  there  is  something  better 
than  all  this  about  the  show.  The  dolls  and  dolls’  clothes 
made  and  sent  by  the  children  for  the  prizes,  are  after¬ 
wards  to  be  distributed  among  the  sick  children  at  the 
childrens’  hospitals.  .  Wonderful  dolls  these,  that  could 
make  the  children  happy  in  making  and  dressing  them, 
could  make  the  crowd  of  children  happy  who  went  to 
see  them— and  then  the  greatest  of  all,  could  carry  happi¬ 
ness  to  hundreds  of  sick,  weak,  and  suffering  children  ! 
Who  says  that  there  is  no  good  in  dolls  1 


on  the  table,  place  your  blank  card,  paper,  or  muslin, 
upon  it.  Now  arrange  the  ferns  and  leaves  in  a  graceful 
position,  and  stick  line  pins  or  needles  through  them 
on  to  the  card,  to  keep  them  in  position.  Use  plenty  of 
pins,  if  they  are  so  flue  that  they  won’t  deface  the  card. 
Dip  the  brush  into  some  water,  and  shake  it  well,  slap¬ 
ping  it  on  to  a  paper  or  rag,  as  it  must  not  be  too  wet. 
Pour  into  a  butter-plate,  or  saucer,  a  little  purple  ink,  or 
whatever  coloring  matter  with  which  you  have  provided 


yourself,  and  take  some  of  it  up  upon  your  brush.  Take 
the  brush  in  your  right  hand,  and  the  comb  in  your  left ; 
hold  the  brush  steadily  over  the  card,  about  two  inches 
off— and  draw  the  comb,  across  the  bristles,  towards  you. 
You  had  better  try  it  upon  some  waste  paper  before 
splashing  your  card,  as  it  requires  a  little  practice  and 
experience  to  spatter  just  right.  Should  the  brush  be 
too  wet.  the  spots  would  be  too  large-  and  so  spoil  the 
effect.  You  will  soon,  with  a  little  care,  acquire  dexterity, 
and  can  easily  make  pretty  ornamental  articles — Swiss 
muslin  tidies  (fig.  1),  lamp-shades,  card-racks,  fans,  catch¬ 
alls,  and  even  pillow-shams  and  window-shades,  with 
elegant  designs  in  “  spatter-work.”  A  very  graceful, 
pretty  visiting-card  (fig.  2)  may  be  made,  by  pinning  a 
small  piece  of  blank  paper  (large  enough  upon  which  to 
write  your  name)  upon  the  card,  either  at  one  side,  or  in 
the  center,  and  arranging  the  ferns  tastefully  about  it, 
then  splattering  it.  Names,  mottoes,  and  initials,  may 
be  added  by  having  ornamental  (or  plain)  letters  cut  out 
in  paper,  and  pinning  them  on  in  their  places. 


Asasjfc  Rise’s  Ousts. 
Directions  for  “ Spatter- Work.” 


Provide  yourself  with  an  old  tooth-brush,  a  fine  tooth- 
comb,  and  some  India-ink,  which  must  be  carefully  rub¬ 
bed  up  with  a  little  water  on  a  saucer;  though  purple 


Fig.  1. — A  SPATTER-WORK  TIDY. 


ink,  or  almost  any  coloring  matter  will  answer  yonr  pur¬ 
pose.  (If,  however,  you  use  purple  ink,  you  had  better 
have  some  alcohol  at  hand  to  take  off  misplaced  “  spat¬ 
ters  ”  on  hands  or  clothing.)  Spread  an  old  newspaper 


Thanks  for  puzzles,  answers,  letters,  etc.,  to  Norman 
E.  Clark,  Walter  D.T.,  Effio,  Mrs.  G.,  Mark  A.,  Franklin, 
O.  O.,  Alice,  Sallic  F.  Y.,  Geo.  W.  B.,  Isola,  and  Frank 
II.  N.  * 

S.  S.  S.— I  presume  that  the  “  swarm  of  bees,”  to 
which  you  refer,  is  the  following : 

“  B  patient,  B  prayerful.  B  humble,  B  mild, 

B  wise  as  a  Solon,  B  meek  as  a  child, 

B  studious,  B  thoughtful,  B  loving.  B  kind. 

B  sure  you  make  matter  subservient  to  mind. 

B  cautious,  B  prudent,  B  trustful,  B  true  ; 

B  courteous  to  all  men,  B  friendly  with  few. 

B  temperate  in  argument,  pleasure  and  wine  ; 

B  careful  of  conduct,  of  money,  of  time. 

B  cheerful,  B  grateful,  B  hopeful,  B  firm  ; 

B  peaceful,  B-nevolent,  willing  to  learn  ; 

B  punctual,  B  gentle,  B  liberal.  B  just, 

B  aspiring,  15  bumble,  because  thou  are  dust ; 

B  penitent,  circumspect,  sound  in  the  faith, 

B  active,  devoted,  B  faithful  till  death  ; 

B  honest,  B  holy,  transparent,  and  pure, 

B  dependent,  B  Christ-like,  and  you’ll  B  secure.” 

G.  F.  W.  — A  “palindrome”  is  a  lino  that  reads  alike 
backward  and  forward.  Adam’s  first  observation  to 
Eve  (?)  was  one — “  Madam,  I’m  Adam  ”  ;  and  Napoleon’s 
answer,  when  asked  if  he  could  have  sacked  London,  is 
another— “  Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba.” 

Sallie  says  some  one  has  given  her  an  anagram, 
“New  door,”  to  make  one  word  of.  and  she  can’t  do  it. 
Bless  your  little  heart,  it  is  a  catch!  Take  the  letters 
forming  “  NEW  DOOR.”  and  see  if  you  cannot  transpose 
them  into  “  ONE  WORD.”  The  “  window  that  a  star 
is  like  ”— is  a  skylight. 

Asaa&t  l^Eizzle-UBox. 


anagrams. 


1.  Pa  eat  prim  ox. 

2.  Farm’s  onion  tarts. 

3.  Can  vail  story. 

4.  Rep’s  rag-shop. 

5.  Beggar  in  red. 

SQUARE 


G.  Expire  myall. 

7.  At  Rose  so  shy. 

8.  A  united  clam. 

9.  No  rat  inlet. 

10.  O  !  I  start  gloss.'] 

WORDS. 


Square  the  words  “WHEN”  and  “  WHOM.” 

Giles  Farmin'. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

(Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  puzzle  with  a  word 
and  its  transpositions.) 

An - woman  with - -  intent, 

Put  on  her - and  out  she  went: 

“  - — — •  ”  she  said  “  Oh  1  give,  I  pray, 

Some  bread  that  I  may  — - —  this  day.”  G.  C.  W, 


CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  chapter  but  not  in  verse, 

My  next  is  in  children  but  not  in  nurse, 

My  third  is  in  eagle  but  not  in  parrot, 

My  fourth  is  in  gin  but  not  in  claret, 

My  tilth  is  in  lion  but  not  in  lamb, 

My  sixth  is  in  veal  but  not  in  ham, 

My  seventh  is  in  trade  but  not  in  a  buy, 

My  eight  is  in  June  but  not  in  July, 

My  ninth  is  in  night  but  not  in  day. 

My  tenth  is  in  mire  but  not  in  clay. 

My  eleventh  is  in  cousin  but  not  in  niece. 

My  twelfth  is  in  whole  but  not  in  piece, 

My  thirteenth  is  is  kindness  but  not  in  scold, 

And  my  whole,  il  obeyed,  is  more  precious  than 
gold.  Ambrose  M.  s. 

pi. 

Het  cheatusom  dan  oegate  wree  stiff  rown  ni  Sinpa,  ot 
stinghisdui  hiscirtsan  form  rooms,  hist  begin  sa  nylear 
het  from  lb  het  scors  sa  het  debar  anc  eb  tuc. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  12  letters : 

My  1,  9, 12,  is  a  bird. 

My  11,  7,  4,  is  a  place  of  refuge.  w 
My  5,  2,  3,  8,  is  a  conveyance. 

My  1,  6,  10,  is  what  every  person  has. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  popular  story. 

Humpty  Dumpty. 

homonymous  words. — ( Having  similar  sound.) 

1.  Of  man  or  woman’s  dress  a  part : 

Or  passion  strong  will  quickly  start. 

2.  With  this  no  lack  of  number  fear: 

Or  something  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

3.  Part  of  a  church  I  here  disclose  ; 

No  faith  in  this  man’s  word  repose. 

4.  A  ring  of  wood  or  metal  made  : 

Or  sound  preceding  bloody  raid. 

5.  Withered,  without  one  trace  of  green: 

Or  one  who  many  things  has  seen. 

6.  A  garment  made  of  spotless  white ; 

While  this  remains  we’re  in  good  plight. 

Henry. 

CHARACTERISTIC  INITIALS. 

1.  Finest  Of  Crayon  Delineators.  2.  Come  Listen 
Kate.  3.  Joined  Battle.  4.  Forcible  Declaimer.  5.  De¬ 
voted  Backwoodsman.  A.  Savinne. 

CONCEALED  FROVERB. 

Oliver,  give  me  your  hand,  your  little  toes  are  so  lively, 
I  am  afraid  you  will  fall. 

BISECTED  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

•  1.  Just  made,  and  a  boat.  2.  An  adjective  and  a 
measure.  3.  An  animal  and  a  place  for  crossing  rivers. 

4.  A  harbor,  and  .the  farmer’s  bank.  5.  A  measure  of 

time,  and  a  measure  of  weight.  G.  A  peculiar  wheel,  and 
a  home  of  wild  beasts.  7.  'An  instrument  for  fastening, 
and  a  harbor.  8.  A  worker  in  metals,  and  a  piece  of 
land.  Isola. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

EDD)  WCKBDKD  (COW 

W  W  C  I 
I  W  E  D 
W  D  Y  O 
K  E  O  K 
K  E  I  O 
EDD 

EDD  W.  S.  N. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  of  a  map.  2.  A  cape  of  North  America.  3.  A 
county  of  Kentucky.  4.  A  city  of  England.  5.  A  town 
of  Ecuador.  G.  A  sea  of  Asia.  7.  A  New  England  state. 
8.  A  town  of  France.  9.  A  town  of  North  Ann  rica.  10. 
A  country  of  Africa.  11.  A  country  of  Southern  Africa. 
12.  The  goddess  of  mischief.  13.  Part  of  a  house. 

The  central  letters,  perpendicular  and  horizontal,  form 
a  New  England  state.  R.  D.  Gage. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  Proud.  2.  An  oriental  country.  3.  An  article  of 
wearing  apparel.  4.  A  city  in  Canada.  5.  A  greasy  sub¬ 
stance.  0.*  Anger.  7.  A  part  of  the  United  States.  8. 
Once  more. — The  initials  give  the  name  of  a  Queen,  the 
finals  the  name  of  an  Emperor.  Albert  &  Augusta. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

Anagrams  op  Shakespeare’s  Characters.— 1 .  Touch¬ 
stone.  2.  Poor  Yorie.k.  3.  Caliban.  4.  Miranda.  5.  Cleo¬ 
patra.  G.  Cardinal  Woolsey.  7.  The  Ghost.  8.  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth.  9.  King  Lear.  10.  Dogberry. 

Numerical  Enigmas. —  1.  Trailing  Arbutus.  2.  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Double  Acrostic.— C—  al  — F 
L—  eve  —  L 
A—  la  nap  —A 
It —  eadin  — G 
I—  gnobl  — E 
O—  .  tseg  — O 
N— atliahie — L 
E—  rmin  — E 
T—  enan  —  T 

Decapitations.— 1.  Madam,  Adam.  2.  Part,  art.  3.  Please, 
lease.  4.  Alone,  lone. 

Concealed  Birds.— 1.  Macaw.  2.  Auk.  3.  Emu.  4.  Dove. 

5.  Lory.  G.  Lark.  7.  Kite.  8.  Wren. 

Square  Word.— Ii  R  E  O  E 
It  o  O  M  Y 
It  <)  B  E  D 
o  M  E  G  A 
R  Y  11  A  L 

Charade.— Incognito  (inn— cog— nigh— toe). 

Puzzle.— Sea  of  Azof  (from  Nyauza  and  Eondulac). 

Transpositions.— 1.  Bleat,  table.  2.  Stage,  gates.  3. 
Lemons,  melons.  4.  Snake,  sneak.  5.  Warden,  Andrew, 
Wander.  6.  Auction,  caution. 


Positives  and  Comparatives.— 1.  Seize,  Catsar.  2.  Past, 
pastor.  3.  Wand,  wander.  4.  Badge,  badger.  D.  Sea,  seer. 
G.  Eye,  ire.  7.  Gross,  grocer. 


Send  comm, unications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue ,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 
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£  If  you  young  people  ever  look  into  the  older  people’s 
part  of  the  paper— as,  I  think,  some  of  you  do— you  will 
sometimes  find  that  dogs  are  spoken  of  as  being  very 
troublesome,  and  that  we  not  long  ago  even  published  a 
trap  for  catching  them,  and  you  will  no  doubt  wonder 
why  I  often  speak  well  of  dogs  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Columns,  and  they  are  given  a  bad  name  in  the  other 
columns.  The  fact  is,  there  are  different  kinds  of  dogs, 
just  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  people.  Some  men  are 
so  bad  and  unlovely,  that  it  is  sometimes  better  for  them 
to  be  shut  up,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  harm  to  others, 
and  it  is  no  more  fair  to  judge  all  men  from  the  bad  acts 
of  these  few,  than  it  is  to  consider  all  dogs  are  use¬ 
less  because  some  are  so.  Probably  many  of  you,  especi¬ 
ally  those  who  live  in  the  country,  think  it  would  be  very 
lonesome  were  it  not  for  the  family  dog,  who  is  always 
ready  to  go  with  you,  and  always  on  the  lookout  to  see 
that  nothing  goes  wrong.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
dogs  which  are  good  for  nothing,  but  you  arc  sure  that 
your  dog  doesn’t  belong  to  that  class.  These  bad  dogs 
usually  have  no  particular  home,  or  if  they  have  one,  it  is 
among  people  who  keep  him  half  starved,  and  do  not 
care  whether  he  stays  at  home,  or  is  running  about  and 
doing  mischief.  When  dogs  are  talked  about  in  your 
part  of  the  paper,  good  dogs  are  meant,  those  family  dogs 
that  stay  at  home,  and  mind  their  business.  If  people 
will  keep  dogs  of  another  kind,  which  roam  about  the 
country,  killing  sheep  and  lambs,  and  doing  other  mis¬ 
chief,  they  must  pay  for  the  damage  that  these  curs— I 
will  not  call  them  dogs— may  do.  Because  some  dogs  are 
had,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  no  dog  is  of  any  use.  An 
intelligent  dog  is  often  of  much  use.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  had  a  dog,  which  seemed  to  know  so  much  that  I 
thought  it  a  great  pity  he  could  not  speak.  He  could  do 
almost  everything  but  speak.  One  evening  the  dog  came 
to  the  house,  and  scratched  at  the  door ;  the  door  was 
opened,  but  Tip— that  was  his  name,  but  he  was  some¬ 
times  called  Tipper  or  Tippecanoe  “  for  short  ’’—instead 
of  coming  into  the  house,  ran  off:  the  door  was  closed, 


but  soon  after  there  was  a  scratching  again,  and  when 
the  door  was  opened,  Tip  pulled  at  his  master’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  looked  out,  as  if  he  would  say,  “  come  along.” 
The  dog  was  so  much  in  earnest,  that  his  master  follow¬ 
ed  him,  as  Tip  went  bounding  toward  the  stable,  leading 
the  way.  When  he  reached  the  stable,  Mr.  F.  found  that 
in  some  way  one  of  his  horses  had  got  into  trouble,  and 
had  fallen  with  his  head  through  some  bars  in  the  stall, 
in  such  a  manner  that  lie  would  likely  have  died  before 
morning,  had  not  Tip  seen  that  something  was  wrong, 

|  and  called  for  help. . .  .Here  is  a  picture  of  a  dog,  which 
is  given  in  part  for  the  reason  that  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  Wier’s  best,  and  in  part  for  another  reason.  Mr. 
Wier  is-famous  for  drawing  animals,  and  the  best  pictures 
in  the  English  journals  for  boys  and  girls  are  by  him. 
There  are  many  artists  who  can  draw  dogs  and  other 
animals,  but  there  are  few  who  can  put  so  much  life  into 
them.  Look  at  this  dog,  as  he  hurries  back  on  his  er¬ 
rand  !  Every  one  can  see  that,  as  the  boys  say,  he  is 
“  full  of  go  ”  !  You  know  that  he  is  on  business,  and  he 
is  giving  his  whole  attention  to  it ;  I  have  seen  boys  do 
errands,  and  not  be  half  so  lively  about  it.  Some  dogs 
are  quite  useful  in  this  way,  and  can  be  very  easily 
taught  to  fetch  and  carry  in  a  most  wonderful  manner. 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  the  city,  a  neighbor  had 
a  dog  which  went  every  morning  to  the  news-stand,  two 
or  three  blocks  off,  got  his  master’s  paper,  and  took  it 
home,  as  carefully  as  either  of  you  could ;  sometimes 
other  dogs  would  come  up  to  him,  but  he  was  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  would  only  notice  them  by  a  growl,  as  if  to  say, 
“just  wait  until  I  get  this  paper  home,  and  I  will  attend 
to  yon. ’’....Now  for  the  other  reason  for  giving  this 
picture.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  any  prizes. 
The  last  time  I  offered  a  prize  there  was  too  much  of  it ; 
and  it  took  more  time  than  I  could  spare ;  now  let  us  see  if 
we  can  not  have  a  good  time  over  a  very  simple  prize- 
question.  You  see  that  the  dog  in  the  picture  is  on  an  er¬ 
rand  ;  I  have  told  you  about  another  dog  that  went  on  an 
errand  for  a  newspaper ;  no  doubt  many  of  you  own,  or 


know  of  dogs,  who  do,  or  have  done,  similar  things. 
Now  then,  I  wish  some  stories  of  these  dogs,  which  have 
been  useful  in  this  way,  that  have  been  taught  to  go  on 
errands  for  their  master.  They  must  be  true  stories, 
such  as  you  know  to  be  true  yourselves,  or  that  your  pa¬ 
rents  know  to  be  true — only  in  this  case  the  stories  must 
be  told  by  yourself  in  your  own  way.  Some  of  the  best 
stories  it  is  very  likely  will  be  printed.  Now  to  make  it 
interesting,  I  propose  some  little  prizes.  A  book  for  the 
best  story  by  a  boy  and  a  girl  between  12  and  16  years 
old;  and  one  for  the  best  by  a  boy  and  a  girl  12  years  old 
and  under ;  that  will  make  four  books,  two  for  the  boys, 
and  two  for  the  girls  ;  the  books,  of  course,  to  be  good 
and  new  ones,  and  suitable  for  young  people  of  those 
ages.  Mind  the  conditions ,  which  are :  the  stories  are 
to  be  written  by  yourselves,  and  true,  as  above  stated ; 
they  must  not  be  longer  than  two  pages  of  letter  paper, 
and  would  be  better,  if  shorter;  they  must  be  written 
with  black  ink — my  old  eyes  can  not  bother  with  fancy- 
colored  inks,  or  lead-pencil ;  they  must  reach  me  by 
March  15tli  next,  and  must  be  directed  to  “  The  Doctor,” 
245  Broadway,  New  York  City.  I  was  about  to  add  an¬ 
other  condition,  but  I  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  hint. 
When  you  write  for  a  prize  in  this  way,  do  not  set  your 
mind  upon  getting  it,  and  feel  unhappy,  and  think  some¬ 
thing  has  gone  wrong,  because  you  failed.  Recollect  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  who  are  trying,  and  only  a  few 
can  be  the  winners.  In  giving  prizes  in  former  years,  I 
have  selected  those,  the  very  trial  for  which  would  be 
useful,  and  though  this  is  not  so  instructive  as  some 
former  ones,  the  writing  out  of  a  story  as  well  as  you  can, 
will  be  a  good  exercise,  and  worth  doing  for  itself.  The 
awards  in  this,  as  well  as  in  former  cases,  will  be  'left 
to  persons,  who  will  only  judge  the  stories  on  their 
merits.  Now  I  think  that,  unless  boys  or  girls  can  write 
without  feeling  unpleasantly  because  they  did  not  get 
the  prize,  they  had  better  not  try,  for  in  our  large  family 
of  little  folks  we  want  every  one  to  be  happy  and 
contented.  The  Doctor. 
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“Standard  Pure” 

RUBBER  BOOTS. 

MADE  BY  THE 

“  Can  dee  Rubber  Co.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 

New  York,  Dec.  22d,  1873. 

Z.  B.  HEYWOOD,  Esq.,  381  Broadway,  ) 

Or  Messrs.  L.  CANDEE  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ct.  j 

Dear  Sir— Iii  ansivei'  to  your  inquiry ,  /  will  say,  that  a 
pair  of  your  “  Standard  Pure  Gum  Rubber  Boots,"  ivltich 
1 g ave  to  my  gardener,  a  year  ago,  wore  very  well,  proving 
strong,  pliable ,  and  durable.  After  a  good  deal  of  me, 
they  are  still  doing  good  service. 

Respectfully,  ORANGE  JUDD. 

(These  boots  were  put  in  use  Dec., 
1874,  and  consequently  have  given 
one  year’s  wear.) 

New  York,  Dec.  2ith,  1875. 

L.  CANDEE  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

Gentlemen—/  made  my  farmer  a  qrresent  of  a  pair  of 
your  Pure  Rubber  Boots,  last  winter,  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  Ob  respects  durability  and  comfort  t. 

Tours,  truly,  C.  C.  NORTH. 


Any  size  Expressed  C.  O.  D.  Send  for 
price-list.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Z  B.  HEYWOOD, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 

331  BROADWAY,  NEW  VOISK. 


Pratt’s  Astral  Oil. 

Absolutely  SAFE ! 

Perfectly  Odorless  J 

ALWAYS  UNIFORM.  ILLUMINATING  QUALITIES 

SUPERIOR  TO  GAS. 

Bums  in  any  lamp  without  danger  of  exploding  or  taking 
fire.  Manufactured  expressly  to  displace  the  use 
of  highly  volatile  and  dangerous  oils. 

ITS  SAFETY  under  EVERY  possible 
TEST,  and  its  perfect  burning 
qualities,  are  proved  by  its 
continued  use  in  over 

500,000  Families! 

While  no  accident,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  ever  occur¬ 
red  from  burning,  storing,  or  handling  it. 

CHAS.  PRATT  &  CO., 

138  Pearl  Street,  Yew  York. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  CImreli  Street,  r 

P.  «.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in-  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 


Rot 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Boiaris’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  Mils 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  .Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y.  , 


Hoofing,  Hoof  Coating,  Cement,  Roof  Paint, 
Paints— all  colors— Fire  Proof  Coating,  Boiler  Cov¬ 
erings,  for  Steam  Pipes,  &e.,  Steam  Packing,  Sheath¬ 
ing  Felts,  Moth  Proof  Lining,  &c.  Ready  for  use, 
and  easily  applied.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  &c. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y, 


DOMESTIC 

SEW1TO 

machines. 

liberal  terms  of  Exchange 
for  Second-hand  Machines 
of  every  description. 

“DOMESTIC”  PAPER  FASHIONS. 

The  Best  Patterns  made.  Send  5  cts.  for  Catalogue 

Address  DOMESTIC  SEWINS  MACHINE  CO., 

E3“  Agents  Wanted.  NEW  YORK. 

TM  PF.lt  CF.MT  ~ 

of  all  your  grain  saved  by  using  the  Grange  Farm  Mill. 
Simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Write  for  circular  and  samples  to 
HENRY  H.  SWIFT,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

distinct  variegated  Geranium  “HAPPY 
4-N  THOUGHT.”  The  most  novel  and  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  yet  added  to  this  most  popular  class  of  plants.  Send  for 
Catalogue,  containing  colored  Plate,  ready  1st  of  February. 

SKED  PADDOCK  dj  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

YF  A.  COVERT,  Produce  C#m> 

•  mission  Merchant,  No.  112  Warren  St.,  New 
York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  ff3?“Send  for 
my  weekly  Price-current  and  Marking  Plat e..£Fi 


(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  tine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
tiie  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’ Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


TERMS  FOR  1876. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year . $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year .  4  00 

Hap.per’s  Bazar,  One  Year .  4  00 

One  copy  of  either  will  be  sent  for  one  year.  POSTAGE 
PREPAID  by  the  Publisher's,  to  any  Subscriber  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada ,  on  receipt  of  Four  Dollars. 
Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ;  or  any  two  for  $7  00 : 
postage  prepaid  by  the  Publishers. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  sent  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub¬ 
scribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance ;  or.  Six  Copies 
for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy ;  postage  prepaid  by  the 
Publishers. 

HARPER  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


TOOLS, 


of  all  kinds  for  Farmers.  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  classes  of  Mechanics.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  any  address.  GOODNOW  «fc 
WIGHTMAN,  33  Coruhili,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEEDLES 

For  all  Machines  at  half  the  usual  rates.  Singer  New  Fam¬ 
ily,  40  cts.  per  doz.  Wilcox  &  Gibbs,  GO  cts.  Curved  Needles, 
55  cts. ;  all  others,  45  cts.  Needle  Threading  Thimbles  and 
Machine  Needle  Threader,  25  cts.  each.  Enclose  the  money 
in  a  letter,  and  the  Needles  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 
RELIABLE  NEEDLE  CO.,  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


STENCIL  dies 


For  cutting  business 
Stencils,  all  sizes.  Also 
complete  outfits  for 
Clothing  Stencils  ami  Key  Checks,  witti  which  yonngmenare 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  dav.  Send  for  Catalogue  ami  samples 
to  S.  M,  SPENCER,  347  Washington  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


Established  in  1843. 


Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantly  in  stock  and  lor  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEM  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  376), 

^ _ MEW  YORE  CITY, 

Gaboon’s  Broadcast  Seed-Sower 


is  Hie  only  practical  grain  and  grass  seed- 
sower  known.  It  is  now  sold  in  all  grain 
growing  countries. 


Agencies— E.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York.— AMES 
PLOW  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.— D.  LANDRETH  &  SON,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Pa,— E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md- 
WITHICNBURY  &  HAMPTON,  Cincinnati,  ().  —  H.  W. 
LEUTKEMEYER,  Cleveland,  O.-.T.  GEO.  STILZ,  Indiano- 
polis.  Ind.— W.  II.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III.— LEWIS 
GAGE  &  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky— SEMPLE,  DIRGE  &  CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.— FRANK  BROS.  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— 
WM.  EVANS,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  N.  H., 
Sole  Manufacturers. 


GOOD  SEEDS 


Grown  with  care  and  painstaking  from  selected  stocks 
always  pay.  Try  mine.  See  advertisement  "All  About 
Gardening.”  J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower, 

Rockford,  Illinois. 


Our  Annual  Descriptive 

Seed  Catalogue 

for  1876. 

Enlarged  and  Improved 
containing  a  com  plcte  list  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE,  FIELD  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamp. 

E.  A.  KEEVES, 

58  00URTLAHD  ST,, 

New  York  City. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1854. 


HIGHLAND  HARDY. 

The  most  profitable  market  Raspberry  grown. 
Produced  last  season  over  $1,090  worth  of  fruit  to  the 
acre.  It  bears  enormous  crops,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all. — 
“  I  regard  the  Highland  Hardy  as  one  of  the  most  promising' 
raspberries  grown.  It  is  the  earliest  that  I  have  seen,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy.”— Rev.  E.  1\  Roe ,  author  of  “Play  and 
Profit  in  my  Garden,”  etc. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid :  I  By  express: 

75  cts.  per  doz— $3.50  per  100.  |  $3  per  lOO— $15  per  1,000. 


530,000  surplus  and  very  fine  American  Arbor  Vitae,  3  to 
6  ft.,  twice  transp.,  very  cheap —1.000.000  Am.  Arb.  seed¬ 
lings.— Downing  Gooseberry,  best  Am.  gooseberry; 
per  doz.,  $2.50,  post-paid.  See  our  seed  adv.  in  another 
column.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Established  1863.  W.  JL«  FERRIS,  Jr.,  &  CO„, 
Dutchess  Nurseries.  Pongh.Jc.ee psie,  N.  Y. 


Chilli  Red,  Early  Goodrich,  Peerless, 
and  Rose  Seed  Potatoes, 

for  sale  by  MEYERS  &  ABBEY. 

83  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Earliest  Tomato  Known, 


THE  COXO  TIER  OR. 

TEN  DAYS  EARLIER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOMATO. 

Prof.  Thurber,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  thus  describes  it: 

I  had  over  a  dozen  varieties,  including  this,  among  which 
were  several  novelties,  as  well  as  those  accepted  as  standard 
varieties.  I  think  it  a  moderate  statement  to  say  the  Con¬ 
ti  u  :ror  was  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  in  the  Garden.  I 
would  also  add  that  in  color,  shape,  and  quality',  this  variety 
was  highly  satisfactory.” 

Price,  Ho  cts.  per  packet ;  6  packets,  $1.00. 

THE  GOLDEN  TROPHY. 

A  sport  of  the  well-known  Trophy-^and  its  counterpart  in 
shape,  size,  and  general  appearance,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow 
color  ;  a  valuable  acquisition. 

25  cts.  per  packet ;  6  packets,  $1.00. 

GREEN  GAGE  TOMATO  (Carter’s.) 

A  new  English  variety  of  medium  size,  of  very  beautiful 
appearance,  resembling  a  bright  yellow  plum  in  shape  and 
color,  with  a  distinct,  piquant,  and  highly  agreeable  flavor, 
combining  the  Apple  and  Tcmato  beautifully  blended.  As 
a  table  variety,  either  raw  or  cooked,  it  can  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  also  equally  desirable  for  preserving. 

25  cts.  per  packet. ;  6  packets,  $1.00.  One  packet  each  of  the 
three  varieties,  60  cents. 

Pringle’s  Hybridized  Potato  Seed. 

The  extraordinary  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Prin¬ 
gle  m  his  at, tempts  to  improve  this  valuable  esculent— which 
lias  resulted  in  the  n  roil  notion  of  the  Snowflake  and 
Alpha,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  Rsihy— has  en- 
couragpd  him  to  still  greater  efforts  in  his  favorite  pursuit 
of  hybridization,  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  offering 
a  very  choice  strain  of  seed  saved  by  him,  which  is  the 
product  of  numerous  hybridizations,  variously  operated, 
with  every  care  during  the  past  season,  between  the  above 
named  and  many  of  the  best  new  and  old  varieties  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  both  English  and  American, and  includes  every 
strain,  which  Mr.  Pringle  will  himself  sow  the  coming  spring. 
Packets  of  25  seeds,  50  cents ;  5  packets,  $2. 


PREMIUMS. 


TWO  NEW  POTATOES. 

MM.  (Pringle.) 

A  new  red  kidney  shaped  potato  of  excellent  promise, 
from  the  Early  Rose  hybridized  with  the  White  Peacliblow. 
The  shape  is  oblong,  slightly  flattened,  resembling  that  of 
the  Early  Rose.  In  its  coloring  the  red  of  the  latter  variety 
is  deepened  by  the  carmine  which  shows  in  the  blotches  of 
the  White  Peacliblow.  The  eyes,  which  are  but  slightly 
sunken,  are  carmine  like  those  of  this  variety.  Tin*  flesh 
white,  fine-grained,  firm,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Tubers  of 
medium  size  ;  and  are  clustered  close  about,  the  loot  of  the 
stalks.  The  time  of  maturity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Early  Hose,  and  it  is  equally  productive. 

To  those  who  prefer  a  red-skin  potato  we  can  confidently 
recommend  this  excellent  variety. 

Per  lb .,  SI. 00  ;  3  lbs.  to  one  address ,  $2.50,  by  mail ,  prepaid. 
By  express  or  freight ,  charges  paid  by  the  purchaser ,  X 
peck ,  $3.00  ;  1  peck  $5.00. 

ALPHA.  (Prinajc.) 

Tlic  Earliest  Variety  Known. 

A  very  early  variety  for  farm  and  garden  culture,  also  for 
forcing  under  glass ;  fit  for  the  table  ten  or  fifteen  days  be¬ 
fore  the.  Early  Rose.  Of  medium  size,  clear  white,  with  the 
slightest  tinge  of  red  about  the  eyes  ;  flesh  very  white,  fine¬ 
grained,  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavor  ;  quality,  of  the  highest 
excellence.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  London,  in  18T4.  A  silver 
medal  was  also  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  We  can  recommend  this  with  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  as  the  very  best  early  variety  in  cultivation. 

Per  pound  $1.00;  3  pounds  to  one  address,  $2.50,  by  mail- 
prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  charges  paid  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  K  peck,  $2.00;  1  peck,  $3.00;  A  Dushel,  $5.00;  1 
bushel,  $9.00;  1  barrel,  $20.00. 

$500  IN  PREMIUMS  will  be  divided  among  the  6ix 
successful  competitors,  who  shall  produce  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  from  one  pound  of  either  of  the  above  varieties.  Ruby 
and  Alpha.  *250  FOR  EACH  VARIETY  sub¬ 
ject.  to  conditions  named  in  our  Potato  Catalogue. 

SNOWFLA  RE- Beautiful  in  appearance— superior  in 
quality— early— ripening  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early 
Rose— very  productive.  Price  :— Per  pound,  GO  cts. ;  2  pounds 
to  one  address,  $1.00,  by  mail,  prepaid.  Bv  express  or 
freight,  1  peck,  $1.50 ;  A  bush.,  $2.50 ;  1  bush.,  $4 ;  1  barrel,  $8. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  above  varieties  see  our  New 
Potato  Catalogue,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 


THE  FOLLOWING  CATALOGUES  ARE  ANNUALLY  PUBLISHED,  AND  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  ALL  APPLI¬ 
CANTS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  AFFIXED. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitehen  Garden. 

—200  pages,  including  several  huiulre  I  finely-executed  engravings  and  a  beautifully  colored  lithograph.  35  cts. 
An  edition  elegantly  hound  in  cloth,  $1. 

Bliss’s  Gardener’s  Almanac  and  Abridged  Catalogue.— 122  pages.  Embraces  a  monthly  calendar  of  oper¬ 
ations,  and  a  price-list  of  all  the  leading  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  witli  directions  for  their  culture.  10  cts. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties,  with  many  other  de¬ 
sirable  sorts  ;  also  much  useful  information  upon  their  cultivation.  24  pages.  10  cents. 

Address  B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS, 

p.  O.  Box  No.  5.712.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


1838  DREER’S  1876 

Garden  Calendar  for  1876. 

NOW  READY. 

It  contains  168  pages  of  useful  information,  and  complete 
lists,  representing  a  large,  well  selected,  and  genuine  stock 
Of  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  AND  GRASS  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  NOV¬ 
ELTIES,  BOOHS,  AND  EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  TIIE  GARDEN. 

Send  two  3-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Wholesale  Price  List 
for  Dealers  only.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ALL  ABOUT  (JAIiIllISl 

For  Home  use  and  for  Market,  in  ROOT’S  GARDEN 
MANUAL — Practical,  pointed  and  tliorongli— 
containing  one-lialf  ns  much  matter  as  $1.50  books  on  the 
subject.  Gardeners  throughout  the  country  commend  its 
practical  labor-saving  methods  as  invaluable  to  them.  Sent 
for  10  cents,  which  will  be  allowed  on  the  first  order  for 
seeds.  «J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower, 

Rockford,  Illinois. 


.BARE  BUSINESS 


ANCE. 


For  sale  a  Seed  and  Floral  Establishment,  doing  a  profita¬ 
ble  business,  and  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  city ;  has  a 
large  trade  in  Floral  (Designs  and  Cut  Flowers. 
Easily  managed.  Wi  I  sell  c*itlfer  with  property,  or  give  a 
long  lease  on  favorable  terms.  'Die  buildings  were  erected 
especially  for  the  business.  Good  reasons  given  for  selling. 
Established  9  years.  Apply  to  D.  QUINTON, 

67  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FREE, 


to  all  applicants,  some  Choice 
Flower  Seeds  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Plants. 

CIIAS,  T/ ST ABR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Moreton  Farm  Seeds, 

YELLOW  GEO  BE  iM  ANGEL  WURZEL  SEED. 

—I  have  grown  my  own  seed  for  several  years  from  careful¬ 
ly  selected  bulbs.  It  is  now  offered  for  sale  for  the  first 
time.  The  seed  is  large  and  fresh,  the  growth  of  1S75.'  Price, 
75  cts.  per  ft.  ;  4  fts.  for  $2.50.  Sent  pre-paid  by  mail.  10lbs., 
or  over,  by  express,  at  50  cents  per  ft. 

YELLOW  DANVERS  ONION  SEED.-From 
carefully  selected  onions.  The  growth  of  1875.  Price  $2  71  ft. 

LATE  ROSE  POTATOES  -Genuine.  $2.50  per 
barrel ;  4  barrels,  $9.00 ;  10  barrels,  $20.00. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE 

SEEP 

POTATOES. 


100  hbls.  Snowflake  potatoes,  the  finest 
potatoes  grown.  3  Ins.,  by  mail,  $1.00; 
$4.50  per  obi.,  bv  freight;  5  bids.,  $4.00 
per  bbl.  Alpha,  Eureka'  Early  Paragon, 
3  lbs.,  post-paid,  $1.00;  per  bbl.,  $5.00. 
All  other  var.  at  lowest  market  price. 
Send  for  price  list,  and  order  at  once.  Seed  Stocks  received 
of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  and  warranted  Genuine.  Address 
E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Seed  Grower,  Southport,  Ct. 

IN  CASH  PREMIUMS.  —For  particulars 
*  7  JL.  jedPi?  sue  my  Oaialogne  for  !S70,  cmlnining  all  the 
New  and  Best  varieties  of  Garden  Seeds*  carefully 
grown  ln»m  Selected  stocks,  and  the  largest,  and  Best 
?ew  Choice  Seed  Potatoes  ever  offer- 

w  York. 


ed  to  the  public;,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

J.  R.  V.  HAWKINS,  Goshen,  Ne 


Our  Seed  Catalogue  for  1876  will  he 
published  about  January  15th.  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  our  old  customers  as  usual, 
and  to  others  on  receipt  of  Stamp  for  post¬ 
age.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

3S9  &  101  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 


If  you  wish  to  grow  Vegelables  for  sale,  read 

Gardening  for  Profit ! 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  Commercial  Florist,  read 

Practical  Floriculture! 

If  you  wish  to  Garden  for  Amusement  or  for  Home 
Use  only,  read 

Gardening  for  Pleasure ! 

ALL  BY 

PETER  HENDERSON. 

Price  $1.50  each,  post  paid,  by  mail. 

Our  Combined  Catalogue  for  1870,  of 

everything 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN! 

Sent  free  to  all  Applicants. 

Our  large  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Seeds  and 
Plants ,  numbering  175  pages,  and  containing  2 
colored  plates,  sent  without  charge  to  purchaser.- 
of  any  of  the  above  three  books.  Sent  to  all  others 
on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


SEND  FOE 

WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL 
CATALOGUE  of 

THEIR  fi5OPIJLAR  A.\tt  PUStE 

SEEDS 

To  YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT, 

12  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

100  BAYS  TOMATO. 

This  Tomato  lias  been  proven  by  careful  tests  to  be 
EARLIER  than  Conqueror,  Canada  Victor,  and  all  other 
varieties.  It  ripens  in  100  days  without  extra  forcing.  Has 
been  marketed  here  June  20.  G.  S.  Haskell,  Seedsman,  of 
Rockford.  TIL.  savs:  “EARLIEST  OF  OVER  30 
VARIETIES  TESTED.”  K.  lluist,  of  Philadelphia, 
says— “Both  early  and  productive.”  It  is  distinct  from  any 
tomato  catalogued.  Color  scarlet,  quality  good,  rots  little, 
ripens  tlirmicli._a_n<l  for_s! i ija pi n/r_  js  ui  surpassed.  It  is 


li  ce.  Selected  seed,  per  packet  of  100  seeds,  25  cts. — 5  for 
$1.00.  Address  . 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman, 

512  Main  St.,  Terre  Haute,  lad. 


SEEDS 

Upon  Winch  You  can  Depend. 

The  attention  of  Market  Gardeners,  Families,  and  all 
who  would  have  good  vegetables  and  beautiful  flowers, 
is  invited  to  my  new  Catalogue  of  STHICTLV 
FINE  SEE3SS.  It  will  he  furnished  FREE  to 
applicants,  and  contains  lists  and  prices  of  all  ihe 
BEST  and  NEWEST  varieties  in  the  line  of  seeds, 
etc.  Don’t  fail  to  see  it. 

ORANGE  W.  CLARK,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


For  Spring  of  1S76,  will  he  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
Plate— Many  beautiful  new  plants  are  offered— all  at  very 
low  rates— Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25  cts. 
A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


GRAPE  VINES!! 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  QUALITY 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


EXTRA.  FAIR  DEALING.  LOW  PRICES. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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1  Lilies  Roses  Jiolsts,  Carnations,  taims,  k  I 

?  The  G-reenbrook  Sc  Paterson  City  Nurseries  g- 

J  Mail  12  Choice  Varieties  for  $1.00,  or  5  for  50  cts. ,  with  3  £ 
«  Album  Chromes  or  a  Fine  Lilium  gratis.  Samples  23  cts.  j? 
Address  J.  Greivus,  Sec’yi  Box  837,  Patep.soh.H.J.  S 


I  have  founded  my  business  on  the  belief  that  the  public 
are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  tile  grow¬ 
er,  and  I  therefore  offer  FREE  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  who  cultivates  a  farm,  tills  a  vegetable 
garden,  or  plants  a  flower  garden,  my  large.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1876 ,  it  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  choicest  kinds  produced  in  Europe, 
one  liuitdred  and  fifty  varieties  of  vegetable 
seed  grown  on  my  four  seed  farms.  Customers 
of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead  and  Butman  Squashes, 
Plnnney’s  Melon,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  vegetables,  I  solicit  your  patronage.  All  seed 
sold  under  three  warrants.  A  hundred  thousand  catalogues 
will  be  issued  and  sent  out  the  first  of  January. 

•JAMES  .1.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEEDS 

FOR  GARDEN  &  FIELDS, 

KELlABhE  AND  TRUE.  Send  to 

TOLEDO  SEED  HOUSE, 

AUGUSTUS  B.  TABER,  Toledo,  O. 


TtfRlarket  Gardeners. 

The  varieties  noted  below  are  the  best  that  can  he  select¬ 
ed  and  grown,  the  same  stock  which  we  supply  largely  to 
Philadelphia  and  other  market  gardeners.  For  "other  varie¬ 
ties  send  for  Dreer’s  Farmers’  and  Gardeners’  Price  List, 
mailed  free. 

BEET— Bastian’s  Perfection  Extra  Early  Red  Turnip.  The 
earliest  and  most  profitable,  per  lb.,  $1.65. 

BEET— Bastian’s  Perfection  Half  Long  Blood.  Everything 
that  can  bo  desired  in  point  of  color,  shape,  and  size,  per  lb., 
$1.05. 

CABBAGE— Pure  Jersey  Wakefield  (American),  oz.,  50c.; 
per  ib„  $6.10. 

CABBAGE— Premium  American  Flat  Dutch  and  Drum¬ 
head,  the  best  produced,  oz.,  50c.;  per  lb.,  $5.00. 

PEAS— Dreer’s  Extra  Early,  the  best  and  earliest,  per 
bushel,  by  Express,  $8.00. 

RADISH— The  best  sorts,  pure,  per  B.,  $1.15. 

The  above  mailed  at  prices  quoted. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Seed  Grower  and  Dealer,  Philadelphia. 


TO  THE  FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 
Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  a  Magnificent 
COLORED  PLATE.  Mailed  to  any  address  FREE. 

GROSMAN  BROS., 

Established  1840.  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 


Catalogues  Gratis.  Prices  Reduced 

of  all  leading  items  of  nursery  stock,  especially  in  my  un¬ 
surpassed  list  of  new  and  popular  peaches,  among  which 
limy  he  found  the  only  desirable  kinds  to  grow  for  market 
value— such  as  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  ltlvers, 
Early  Alexander.  Amsden’s  June,  Briggs’  May,  Christiana, 
Brandywine,  t-i anticoke,  Bilven's  Late  October,  Tuckahoe, 
Mewingtou  Free,  and  all  the  new  and  old  approved  orchard 
list.  Send  for  catalogue,  which  will  he  a  great  help  to  all 
who  plant  orchards,  as  I  give  the  exact  t  otal  ion  of  ripening, 
so  that  all  can  plant  intelligently.  So  they  can  have  one  va¬ 
riety  succeeding  another  the  whole  season.  Also  at  cor- 
respondinglr  low  prices— Apple  Trees,  Cherry,  Plum.  Pear, 
standard  ail'd  dwarf.  Smali  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubberies,  Greenhouse  Plants— ill  fact,  all  stock  usually 
found  in  any  first-class  establishment.  Pencil  pits  in  sand 
all  winter,  $1.50  per  bushel. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Seed  Time  Cometh! 

Our  twenty-third  edition  of  the  Flower  anti  Kitchen 
Garden  Directory,  Illustrated,  for  1876,  will 
soon  he  published,  embracing  a  complete  List  of  the  Best 
Standard  Boston  Market  Varieties  of  Vegetable 
Seeds,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  Flower  Seeds,  and 
other  Horticultural  Requisites;  it  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  former  customers,  and  others,  on  application. 

D.  T.  CURTIS  <fc  CO.,  161  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Successors  to  Curtis  &  Cobb. 


OUR  WHOLESALE 

Price  List  of  Seeds  for  S87  6 

(FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY) 
is  now  ready  for  mailing. 

R.  H.  ALLEM  &  CO., 
189  &  (91  Water  St., 
P.O.Box  376.  HEW  YORK,. 


Wholesale !  Eetail ! 

Pure,  fresh,  reliable  flower  and  garden  seeds.  Send  for 
catalogue.  See  our  nursery  advertisement  of  host  raspberry', 
etc.,  in  another  column.  AV.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr..,  &  CO., 
Dutchess  Nurseries,  established  1S63.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


can  he  attained  only  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  a  practice  of  labor-saving  methods,  good  seeds,  a  judi¬ 
cious  apportionment  of  crops,  ami  hv  energy  and  tact  in 
making  sales.  In  my  Garden  Manual  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  such  practical  information  upon  these  and  kindred 
topics  as  I  have  gained  ill  an  exiensive  exnerience  as  market 
gardener  and  see'!  grower.  Onions  for  Market.  Rye 
as  a  Green  Manure,  IIot-Beds  with  Fire  Heat. 
Asparagus  for  Market.  Garden  Pests,  Special 
Manures  and  their  Uses,  Management  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  Early  Radishes,  and  oilier  topics, 
are  very  fully  treated,  altogether  embodying  half  as  much 
as  $1.50  books  on  the  subject.  A  similar  but  smaller  number, 
devoted  to  plants  and  transplanted  crops,  is  issued  late  in 
March,  and  another  treating  of  seasonable  topics  in  June. 
All  the  numbers  of  the  year  are  sent  for  ten  cents,  which  will 
he  allowed  on  first  order  for  seeds.  Address 


j.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 


TREES. 


AVe.  call  attention  to  our  immense  Stock  (600  acres)  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c. 
Ornamental  Trees  «fc  Shrubs,  deciduous* evergreen. 
Roses  a  specialty— all  the  finest  sorts. 

Green  A  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  novelties. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders  and  enquiries. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows ; 

No.  1,  Fruits  (new  ed.,  with  colored  plate),  15  ets. 

No.  3.  Ornamental  Trees,  with  col’d  plate  of  Roses.  35c. 
No.  3.  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4.  Wholesale,  Free. 
No.  5.  List  of  New  Roses  for  1876,  Free. 

Nos.  1  &  3— Neatly  hound  together,  forming  ail  interesting 
and  valuable  book  for  reference,  50o.  by 
Address  mail,  post  paid. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  H.  T. 


"OTTl  A  rill  TREES.— Handsome  stock  of  best  new 
JL  JCjxS.  YyAJL  and  old  sorts,  with  general  assortment  of 
hardy  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  vines, 
small  fruits,  &c.  New  price  list  free. 

EDWIN  A  BEEN, 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  .J. 


PEA  CM.—  Earliest  and  Best 
■AS-  Early  Peacli  in  the  world.  For  full  history  and  price  of 
tlie  trees,  root  grafts,  and  cions,  address 

JOHN  WAMPLER.  Carthage,  Missouri. 


PEACH  TREES. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country.  Other  stock  in  full  sup¬ 
ply.— Earliest  and  promptest  shipments. 

HEIKES  NURSERIES  CO..  Dayton,  O. 


HOME 

GROWN 

SEEDS 


OUR  NEAV  CATALOGUE,  100  pages, 
containing  the  greatest  variety  of 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  ami 
the  best  strains  of  home  grown  seeds 
loi'Market  Gardeners,  Family  Gardens, 
Amateurs  and  Florists,  sent  free  to  all 
wlio  apply. 

HOVEY  CO.,  53  No.  Market  St. .Boston, Mass. 


A  MAIUAI 

Of  all  Garden  Requisites 

Seeds,  Implements,  Fertilizers,  &c., 


4 


:s\ 


For  PRIVATE  or  MARKET  GARDENS, 
FLORISTS  and  FARMERS. 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

.TAMES  FLEMING, 

07  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


V 


/ 


FLOWER  SEEK 

Our  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 


PEACH  TREES,  of  best  varieties;  Norway  Spruce 
and  American  Arbor  Vi taes,  several  sizes:  Mammoth 
Cluster  and  Brandywine  Raspberry  ;  Cherry  Currants;  2  yr. 
Concord  Grape  Vines;  Strawberry  Plants;  and  a  general 
Nursery  stock  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  For  prices,  address,  David  Baird,  Manalapan,  N:  J. 


ASSOiri'ME^T  or 

PEACH  TREES,  at  $3  to  $5  per  100,  or  $20  to  $40 
per  M.  Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry  Plants,  at  $r>  per  M. 

fi.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Georgetown,  Del. 


10.000  s? 

Pear  Root  Grafts,  § 


one-year-old  st.  Pear  Trees,  5  to  35  inches 
high,  $5  to  $10  3  101).  2-yr„  3  to  4  ft.,  $16  $  100. 
Is,  $12  $  1,000;  also  other  stock.  Price  listfree. 
HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


-pplc,  0®o«is%  Plum,  Mazzard and  M filial  eb 
-PS.  Cherry  Seedlings  for  sale.  Also  Quince  Stocks.  2  year 
layers  (strong).  Apple  and  Cherry  Trees,  lending  sorts,  3  vrs. 
from  hud.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  S (VI ALL  FRUIT. 

A  large  stock  o4  Apple,  Pear,  Peacli,  (  berry  and  Orange 
Quince.  Also  Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Strawberry  plants. 
Apple  grafts  low.  Agents  wanted.  Price  List  free. 

Address  JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


NfJKSERIKS.  —  A  Large 
™  Stock  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Small  Fruit,  &c.,  at  low  rates.  Send  for  Circular. 

CI1AS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FLOWEE  SEEDS,  with  all  the  NOVELTIES 
FOSS  1876,  is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 
Also,  CATALOGUE  OF  SFIESNG  BULBS. 


T71JTT¥nri  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT 
JP  AIL  JL  JL  PI,  A  NTS— finest  stock  of  Strawberry 
plants  in  the  State;  best  varieties.  Price  list  free.  Prices 
marked  teat/  down. 

E.  W.  HARRINGTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Also,  CATALOGUE  OF  VEGETABLE 
aisd  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St., 'New  York. 


Spooner’s  Prize  Flower  Seeds. 


Seeds  of  Superior  Quality 

UAEYE¥  ISHOTMEKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN  CHOICE 

Vegetable,  Field,  and  Rower 
Seeds. 

FLORISTS’  GOODS,  GARDEN  REQUISITES,  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  Post-tree  on  Application. 
SEED  WAREHOUSES, 

360  and  363  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Spooner’s  Boston  Market 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  cheapest  and  best  seeds  in 
the  market.  Send  two  3  cent 
stamps  lor  our  illustrated  catalogue 
and  see  the  prices. 

W.  II.  SPOONER, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


FLOWER 

SEEDS. 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS. 


"07  VERGREEKf  TTtree  — 

JsL4  Nursery  grown— cheap,  young,  small  sizes,  for  orchard 
protection,  screens,  wind-breaks,  timber  belts,  ornament. 
For  price  per  100,  pOr  1,000,  address  H.  M.  THOMPSON, 
St.  Francis.  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wisconsin. 


SfflASJ.  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

A  concise  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Strawberries. 
Raspberries  and  other  small  fruits— just  how  to  raise 
and  market  them— By  E.  I3.  ROE.  author  “Play  and 
Profit  in  ilt /  Garden.'’  Ac.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price— 35  cts. 

Also  ready— Circular  and  price  list  of  Strawberry 
plants  and  other  small  fruits ,  choicest  kinds  for  spring  trade. 
Address  E.  P.  HOE, 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson ,  Orange  Co.,N.  Y. 


PUKE  um  SEED. 

~%T  A  PIETIES.  —Libert  AN,  Rrgui.au  Sor- 
?  go,  and  Oomsekana.  PRICKS:— By- 
Mail,  postage  paid,  50  cts.  $  ft. ;  by  Express, 
25  lbs.  or  less,  30  cts.  $  ft.;  over  25  fts.  20  cts. 

ft.,  package  included.  The  Neeazana  is 
dropped  from  our  list.  We  recommend  the 
Liberian  for  general  cultivation.  Two  to 
three  pounds  required  per  acre.  Money 
with  order. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-Book,  containing  valua¬ 
ble  information  on  the  culture  of  Cane  and 
making  Syrup,  and  description  of  the  cele¬ 
brated"  Cook  Evaporator  and  Victor  Cane 
Mills,  sent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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are  tlie  best, the  world  produces.  They  are  planted  by  a 
million  people  in  America,  and  the  result  is  beautiful  Flow¬ 
ers  and  splendid  Vegetables.  A  Priced  Catalogue  sent  free 
to  all  who  inclose  the  postage — a  2  cent  stamp. 


is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  150  pages,  hundreds  of  fine- illustrations,  and 
four  Chromo  Platen  of  Flowers,  beautifully  drawn  and 
co  ored  from  nature.  Price  35  ets.  in  paper  covers ;  05  cents 
bound  in  elegant  cloth. 


Tliis  is  a  beautiful  Quarterly  Journal,  finely  illustrated, 
and  containing  an  elegant  colored  Frontispiece  with  the 
first  number.  Price  only  25  cents  for  the  year.  The  first 
No.  for  1876  just  issued. 

Address,  .TAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMATEUR 

CULTIVATORS 

CRUDE 


To  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden  now  ready  for  applicants. 
Send  two  stamps  to 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 
Horticultural  Building, 

Boston,  Mass. 


RUSTIC  WORK. 

Manufacturers,  KIMC  &.  SAVAGE, 

(Successors  to  Jas.  King.) 

Tl  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  (Factory  at  East  Haven, 
Conn.)  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

Drills,  Cultivators 
Uawn-Iowers,  Onion  * 
Ssetts.  Seed  Potatoes, 
IMPLEMENTS.  E$> 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower  SEEDS. 
Reliable  and  Fresh. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  E 

O  KING  &  SAVAGE,  g 

77  State  St.,  Chicago,  III., 

O  Successors  to  Jas.  II.  Morris  and  Id.  S.  Heffron.  H 


Evergreens  and  Larches. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

ALL  NURSERY  GROWN. 

Also  Evergreen  and  European  Larch  Seeds. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

IIOBi.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

FB£!jrrs  a  sB»r.<riAf/rY. 

300  Acres  in  Fruits.  No.  1  Plants  of  all  best  sorts  at 
very  lowest  rates.  Send  for  prices  to 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


«'riSAWlgKBta£II')S,  Kiisplierries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes,  ifcc.,  for  sale  very  low.  Price  list  free  to  all. 

S.  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


BUIST’S  IMPROVED  LATE  CABBAGE. 


THE  CABBAGE  FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  LATE  VARIETIES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Bulat’s  Improved  Late  Flat  Dutch.  Buist’s  Improved  Late  Drumhead.  Price,  $5.00  per  pound; 
50  ets.  per  ounce.  I  have  made  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Late  Drumhead  Cabbage  a 
specialty  for  eighteen  years,  and  annually  grow  from  75  to  100  acres  of  seed.  The  above  illustration  represents  eight  speci¬ 
mens,  which  we  had  photographed,  weighing  262  pounds.  The  quality  of  our  seeds  has  a  reputation  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  being  the  best  stork  in  this  country.  USp-The  trade  supplied  on  favorable  terms.  See  Buist’s  Whole 


_ , _ „  ...  _ _  i  supplied  on  favorable  terms.  See  Buist’s  Wholesale  Price  Cur¬ 
rent.  ffSp-Buist’s  Almanac  for  1876,  and  Price  List  of  Seeds  for  Market  Gardeners,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

ROBERT  BU1ST ,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  Lock  Box  62,  P.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHAPE  VINES, 

Grown  especially  for  the  Trade  and  Planters,  in  Quantity. 

CONCORD,  MARTHA,  Delaware,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Ives,  Salem,  Wilder,  Iona,  and  many 
other  varieties,  one  and  two  years  old.  In  quantity. 

A.  HAJiCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  an«l  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  .1. 


PLANTS 


Our  list  of  $1.00  Collec¬ 
tions  of  Plants  for  mail¬ 
ing  is  t-lie  most  complete 
ever  offered.  We  nave 
25  different  collections, 
including  nearly  seventy 
species  of  plants  and 
hundreds  of  varieties. 
List  free. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.,  Chestertown.  Kent  Co.,Md. 


MAIL. 


SENUI  PLANTS  BY  MAIL, 

I  and  our  new  descriptive 

— , - IlIA II.  CATALOGUE,  containing-  a  List 

olKoscs;  Clematis,  and  other  Climbers,  Hardy  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus,  Small  Fruits,  Gladiolus, 
Phlox,  Dahlias,  Bedding  Plants.  Grown  especially  for  mail¬ 
ing.  7  Beautiful  Roses  for  $1.  Parties  about  to  plant  Fruit 
or  Ornamental  Trees,  Hedges,  &<\,  should  send  for  estimates. 

WM.  13.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Double  Master  Christine  Geranium. 

NOW  READY,  splendid  NEW  DOUBLE  and  SINGLE 
GERANIUMS,  just  introduced  by  the  European  hybridizers, 
Sisley,  Alegatiere,  Lemoijje,  Laxton,  Paul,  George, 
&c.  They  have  bloomed  with  us,  including  MAD.  THIBAUT, 
which  mav  be  called  Double  Master  Christine,  beautiful 
bright  piiik,  free  bloomer  ;  all  are  magnificent.  <  atalogues 
of  these  and  our  unsurpassed  Collection  of  Roses,  free  to 
applicants.  Address  E.  Y.  TEAS  &  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  Richmond,  ind. 


By  the  100,  1,000,  10,000,  or  100,000. 


MONARCH  OF  THE  WEST,  COL.  CHENEY, 
WILSON’S  ALBANY,  Seth  Boyden,  Chns. 
Downing,  Downer,  Triomplie  <Ie  Gaud,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Also  STAR  OF  THE  WEST,  Champion, 
Dr,  Warder,  Late  Prolific,  Black  Defiance, 
Agriculturist,  Leaning’s  White,  and  others. 

A .  HANCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  «T. 


Contains  over  1,200  varieties  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  COLORED  PLATES.  Elegant 
wood-cuts  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Handsomest 
Gulps1  Published  !  BSP  Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED  CO.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


-Will  be 
^mailed  free 
rto  all  appli¬ 
cants.  This  is 
rone  of  the  largest 
rand  mostcomprehen- 
'  sive  Catalogues  pub¬ 
lished;  contains  about  250 
’'pages,  over  COO  fine  engrav- 
;s,  2  elegant  colored  plates, 
gives  full  descriptions,  j 
rprices,  and  directions  for  plant- 
g  over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable  j 
Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants,  I 
s,  &c.,  and  is  invaluable  to  Farmer,  j 
^Gardener  and  Florists.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mich. 


MSB8*2| 

%  SEED  WAREHOUSE  J  j 
141  STATE  STREET 
CHiga60..^T  j 


llllilillS,,9ARDEN  SEEDS. 


THE  HOS¥iE  CORPI  SMELLER. 


The  best  Hand  Shelter  for  family  use  in  the  Market. 

Every  Machine  Warranted. 

PRICE  $2.50.  Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
needs  it.  Shipped  by  express,  safely  boxed,  oh  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1876.] 
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AMERICAN  A  G  11  I  C  U  L  T  LUIS  T. 

Orange  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
$1.60  each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  eacii:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1.10 .each.  These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each 
case,  which  is  pre-paid  by  the  Publishers.  Papers  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  name. 


03P"  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 


Very  Profitable 
And  Easy  Work 


FOR 

FEBRUARY. 

TRY  IT. 

Tlie  work  is  suitable  for  all  classes,  for  Cler¬ 
gymen  and  other  Professional  men,  for 
MereSiaiats  and  Mechanics,  Conduc¬ 
tors,  etc.,  for  Clerks  in  Stores,  Banks,  Post- 
Offices  ;  for  Stnslemts  in  Schools,  Academies, 
and  Colleges  ;  for  U  a  dies  iu  all  Stations  ;  for 
Boys  and  OIrls  from  S  years  old  up  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have, 
by  special  arrangement  with  Proprietors,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  Dealers,  and  by  large  wholesale  cash  con¬ 
tracts,  secured  a  splendid  assortment  of  First- 
Il:ue  Useful,  Itenutifiil  and  Valu¬ 
able  Articles.  Every  article  is  the 

Best  j±  its  class,  nothing  second-hand  or  of  poor 
make,  bat  everything  is  fresh  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  are  graded  all  the  way  from  SI  to 
S650,  so  as  to  meet  all  circumstances. 

The  Publishers  offer  all  these  articles  as  E’resents 
to  tl*eir  Friends,  who  interest  themselves 
to  secure  and  send  in  subscriptions  to  this  Journal. 

All  our  Premium  Articles  are  popular  and  readily 
salable  for  cash,  if  any  one  secures  more  than  he 
wants  for  his  own  use.  We  invite  all  of  our  friends 
to  begin  gathering  and  sending  in  the  names  at  once. 
Write  with  each  name  or  list  sent,  your  own  P.  O,, 
and  that  you  are  acting  for  a  premium,  and  the  names 
will  be  credited  to  you.  It  is  easy  work,  and  it  pays. 


Explanatory  Notes. 

N.  B» 

Read  and  carefully  Note  the 
following  Items:  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (5)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  ...(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 
wish  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list. . . . (<f)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  he  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. . .  .(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  hut  a  por¬ 
tion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ (/)  Spe¬ 

cimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  he  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  (when  4  cents  per  copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay 
postage),  hut  they  should  he  used  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  where  they  will  tell....(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
pnt  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


Table  of  Premiums. 

[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
nnd  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  tlie 
regular  rates  of  $1.60  a  year,  and  also  at  tlie  club  rates  of  $1.10 
a  year,  postage  included,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by 
the  Publishers.) 


TABLE  of  Premiums  and  Terms 
For  Volume  35— (1876). 


Open  <0  all— No  Competition. 

No  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  - 

X— Boy’s  I Vagon  (C.  W.  F.  Dare) . $  6  00 

2—  Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  ShearCo .).$  4  00 

3 — Pair  of  Skates  (Patterson  Bros.) . $  3  50 

4—  Bat  and  Ball  (E.  I.  Horsman) . $  2  50 

5_ Improved  Table  Croquet  (do.  do.)..$  3  00 

6—  Child's  Carriage . (C.W.  F.  Dure).$20  00 

7_ Child's  Self -operating  Swing  (do.  do.).$  4  00 
8  —Doll's  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (do.  do. ).$  5  00 
9_  Crandall's  Building  Blocks .  $  2  00 

10_ Crandall's  .Masquerade  Blocks .  $  1  00 

11—  Crandall's  Acrobats  . . . . . $  1  00 

12—  Crandall's  Menagerie  . 8  2  00 

IS— utility  Ad).  Table  (LambieA  Sargent)  $  8  00 
X-t— Pocket  Tool  Holder  (Miller’s  Falls  Co.)%  1  00 
15— Bracket  Saw  (do.  do.)  ..$125 

Xd—Payson’s  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc .  75 

17—"  Peoples'  Pump  ”  (W.  S.  Blunt) . $12  00 

X8_ pea  Set  (Lucius Hart  Man’fact'g  Co.). 

1  it— Ice  Pitcher .  (do.  clo.  do.)  _ 

20—  Casters . (do.  do.  do.)  .... 

*ai —Cake  Basket  . (do.  do.  do.) 

22— Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do. 

'23— One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do. 

24—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons(do.  do.) 

25—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks(do.  do.) 

26—  Child’s  Cup  (do.  do.) 

27—  Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.)  ..... _ 

28—  roore's  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'.f’g  Co)%  1  00 

29—  Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (  Vulcan¬ 

ite  Optical  Instrument  Co.) _ $  2  75 

30—  Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (L.G.Abbott)%  1  50 

31—  Four, "Pocket  Soap-BubbleToy”  (Bliss)$  1  00 

32 — Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (D.H.Goodeim  1  00 

33—  Climax  Apple  Corer  A  Slicer  (do.)  $100 

34 — Family  Cherry-Stoner  (do.)  $  1  00 

33— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..$14  25 

3d— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$18  00 

37— Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...$400 

eta— French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  $  4  00 
09— Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..?  1  50 
40  —Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  . .?  2  00 

41—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

4a —Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  2  00 

43  —Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$  3  50 

44—  Garden  Seeds  A  Flower  Bulbs  (select'd)  $  2  00 

45—  Sewing  Machine  ( Remington ) .  $70  00 

Xd— Beckwith  Portable  Family  Seic’g  Mach$20  00 

47—  Lamb’s  Family  Knitting  Machine . $55  00 

48—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty’s ) . $14  00 

49—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) _ $  8  00 

50— ' “Always  Handy  "  Stove  Shelves  (Am¬ 

erican  M'f’g  Co.) . $  3  00 

51  —Pat.  Maaic  Bellhead  Pencil  ( Ludden  A 

Taylor) . $150 

52—  Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  2  00 

53—  Gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  3  00 
54  —Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do.)  A  2  50 
55— Gold  Pen  and  Pencil,  Telescopic  Case, 

Elegant  (do.  do.) . $  5  50 

50—  Melodeon.i-oct’e  (G.  A.  Prince  &  Co.'s). S 90  00 

57 —  Piano, Splendid  q.oct. (Steinway  A  So'  s)§§5Q  00 

58 — Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).. $40  00 

59—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle  . $16  00 

60—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (E.  Rem¬ 

ington  <6  Sons) . $100  00  ; 

61—  Target  Rifle  (E.  Remington  A  Sons)...  $56  00  ' 

62—  Sporting  &,  Hunting  Rifle  (do.  do.)..  $32  00 
63  Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun 

(E.  Remington  A  Sons) . $50  00 

64 —  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5gal.)%  2  85 

65—  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  A  Hoe  (S.  L. 

Allen  A  Co.) . $15  00 

66—  Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-sower . $10  00 

67—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  A  Co.) . $14  00 

68—  Worcester’s  Great  Hlust’ed  Dictionary*)*)  00 

69—  Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 

70 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  ,  or 
!  at 

$1.60  1.10 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


71  —Any  Three  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Four  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Five  do.  do. 

74—  Any  Six  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Seven  do.  do. 

76—  Any  Eight  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l.  Vo/,  at  same  rate.) 

77 — Nineteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIV. 
78  —Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

7  ft— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

80  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

81—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

8 2—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

83  —Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

84—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

85—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  ad'l  volume  at  same  rate) 

86  —Nineteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIV. 
S7—A  810  Library  (Tour  Choice.) 


88—  A  815  Library  do. 

89—  -1  820  Library  do. 

90—  A  825  Library  do. 

91—  A  830  Library  do. 

92—  .1  835  Library  do. 

93—  A  840  Library  do. 

94 — A  845  Library  do. 

95 — A  850  Library  do. 

96—  A  860  Library  do. 

97—  A  875  Library  do. 

98—  A  8100  Library  do. 


^  $47  50 
“$10  00 
•g»$15  00 !] 
sS$20  00  i 
°fe$25  00 
€£$30  00! 
•8.  $35  00; 
'5  c$40  00; 
^«$45  00: 
|i§?50  00; 
*  ^$60  00 
3.5*75  00 
100  00,, 
(See  Description.). 
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99  -A  Choice  of  Good  Books. 

Every  Premium,  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums , 
Nos.  2,  9  to  11,  14  to  16,  29  to  31,  39  to  44, 
51  to  55,  69  to  99,  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered 
FJESEE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex)rress  (at  the  Post- 
office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories. — The  other  articles  cost  the 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of 
each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  An  Illustrated.  Be- 
scriptive  List  of  Premiums  named  in  the 
above  Table  ivill  be  sent  Free  to  applicants. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  47. 

“Ivory  Wheat.”— “F.  E.,”  McConnell, 
Pa.  We  only  know  about  this  so-called  “  wheat”  from  tlie 
advertisement,  from  which  we  infer  that  it  is  not  w/i«a£ 
at  ail,  i.  e.,  tlie  grain,  Triticum,  generally  known  as  wheat. 
Its  coming  from  Africa,  the  small  size  of  the  seeds,  and 
other  hints  given  in  the  advert) sment,  make  ns  guess  that 
it  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Sorghum ,  cultivated  in  various 
eastern  countries,  and  which  in  Africa  furnishes  a  large 
share  of  the  food  of  the  natives.  It  has  been  introduced 
occasionally  under  various  names,  these  past  50  years. 
It  may  have  its  uses — only  it  isn’t  wheat. 

A  Vriple  Hazel  Nut  is  sent  by  E.  H. 
Brown,  Pike  Co.,  Ind.,  in  which  three  nuts  are  firmly 
joined  or,  as  it  were,  fused  together.  Such  departures 
from  the  usual  form  are  always  interesting,  and  they  are 
sometimes  very  instructive. 

Spiders.  —  The  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  publishes  much  valuable  scientific  matter  in  its 
regular  “  Proceedings,”  and  it  adds  to  its  usefulness  by 
printing  in  its  li  Occasional  Papers  ”  memoirs,  which 
would  not  otherwise  get  into  type.  It  has  done  a  good 
work  in  producing  the  writings  of  tlie  late  Prof.  N.  M. 
Hentz,  on  North  American  Spiders.  No  branch  of  our 
natural  history  lias  been  so  little  studied,  as  that  which 
relates  to  spiders,  and  mainly  for  the  want  of  books  to 
aid  the  student,  a  want  which  this  publication  will  do 
much  to  remove. 

May  Racks — Faulty  Addresses. — 

“R.  II.  VYV’  asks  for  a  reply  by  mail  to  a  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  hay  racks.  He  gives  no  address.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  such  cases.  We  are  willing  to  accommodate 
our  friends  to  any  reasonable  extent,  hut  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  reply  “by  return  mail,”  unless  the  full 
address— post-office,  county,  and  state — is  given.  Several 
other  correspondents,  who  may  feel  neglected  because 
they  receive  no  reply,  will  please  accept  this  as  the 
reason.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  information  about 
hay  racks  in  season  for  the  haying. 

Failure  in  Growing  Parsnips. — 

“  J.  J.  L.,”  CrisfieUI,  Md.  Parsnips  flourish  best  in  a 
cool  climate,  and  tlie  heat  of  our  climate  will  cause  them 
.  to  degenerate.  There  is  no  manure  better  for  them  than 
that  from  cow  stables,  and  a  dressing  of  salt  is  useful. 
Tlie  hardness  of  heart,  with  which  those  in  question  were 
affected,  may  be  due  to  a  check  to  the  growth  by  a 
drouth,  or  you  may  need  a  change  of  seed. 

Spaying-  Heifers. — “  N.  R.  D.,”  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming  Territory,  informs  us  that  lie  has  succeeded  in 
spaying  300  heifers  without  loss.  His  purpose  is  to  raise 
them  for  beef.  The  profit  of  tlie  operation  is  considerable, 
as  the  dressed  weight  of  a  Texan  cow  is  400  pounds, 
while  that  of  a  steer  is  600,  and  the  dressed  weight  of  a 
spayed  cow  is  expected  to  reach  that  of  a  steer.  When 
the  operation  is  properly  performed,  the  risk  in  spaying 
a  heifer  is  no  more  than  that  in  castrating  a  bull  calf. 

Braining-  witli  'Files. — “  J.  M.  S.,”  Ver¬ 
million  Co.,  Ill.  Water  should  not  enter  tile  ditches,  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  soil.  If  tlie  head  of  the  drain  opens  in¬ 
to  a  swale,  the^nlet  should  he  protected  by  a  wire  net¬ 
ting  or  gauze  cap,  which  will  not  admit  any  solid  or  float¬ 
ing  matter.  It  would  he  safe  to  have  also  a  filter  of 
gravel  to  cover  the  inlet. 

Cows  for  si  Ckeesc  Hairy. — “  P.  B.,” 

Boonvilie,  N.  Y.  Tlie  most  profitable  cow  for  a  cheese 
dairy  is  a  large-bodied  animal  that  yields  a  large  mess  of 
milk,  not  very  rich  in  cream,  and  that  has  the  cream  well 
mingled  with  the  milk,  and  slow  to  rise.  The  Short-horn 
meets  these  requirements  more  nearly  than  any  other 
cow,  and  this  breed  is  coming  into  favor  more  and  more 
with  cheese  dairymen.  Tlie  Jersey  is  too  small,  and  yields 
too  little  milk  for  cheese  making,  except  Tor  a  very  rich 
cream  cheese.  The  well-known  dairyman,  Harris  Lewis, 
of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  raising  a  herd  of  Short-horns 
specially  for  his  dairy. 

Improvement  in  Cotton  Manu- 

facture.— F.  E.  Whitfield,  Senr.,  of  Corinth,  Miss., 
writes  that  his  mill,  in  which  the  “  Clement  attachment  ” 
for  cleaning  cotton  is  in  operation,  has  been  started  and 
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at  work  for  the  past  few  months  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
This  attachment  takes  the  seed-cotton  from  the  field, 
separates  it  from  the  seed,  and  cleans  it  from  trash,  and 
renders  ginning  unnecessary.  Mr.  Whitfield  says  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  buildings,  motive  power, 
machinery,  and  operatives,  needed  to  convert  seed-cotton 
into  yarn  by  the  ordinary  process,  are  saved  by  this  im¬ 
provement.  He  invites  all  those  interested  in  introduc¬ 
ing  cotton  manufacture  into  the  cotton  fields,  to  examine 
his  mill,  and  the  new  process  in  operation  in  it. 

To  Treat  Broom  Sedge  and  Sprout 
Land. — “W.  B.  D.,”  Benton,  Tenn.  If  the  soil  in 
question  is  in  pretty  good  heart,  or  can  be  manured,  we 
would  plow  the  sod  not  more  than  three  inches  deep  in 
June,  and  let  it  lie  two  or  three  weeks,  when  it  should  be 
harrowed  thoroughly.  The  harrowing  should  be  repeat¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  the  weeds  appear  on  the  surface,  until  next 
September,  when  we  would  sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
wheat  per  acre,  spread  what  fine  manure  can  be  procured, 
and  cover  both  seed  and  manure  with  a  light  furrow  of 
not  over  three  inches  in  depth.  If  possible,  we  would 
roll  the  ground,  but  do  no  more. 

Orapes  and  Wine. — “  W.  H.  R.,’!  of 
Dorchester  Co.,  Md.,  asks  if  grape-growing  and  wine 
making  on  a  large  scale,  could  be  made  profitable  in 
northern  New  York  and  Vermont.  This  is  a  question 
that  can  not  be  readily  answered,  as  localities  in  which 
grapes  may  be  profitably  grown,  are  very  restricted.  In 
the  best  grape  districts  in  New  York  state,  the  difference 
between  the  two  sides  of  a  hill  makes  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  There  may  possibly  be 
spots  in  both  northern  New  York  and  in  Vermont,  where 
the  conditions  are  all  favorable,  while  half  a  mile  away, 
grape  culture  is  not  possible.  It  is  not  possible  to  an¬ 
swer  such  general  questions  yes  or  no,  but  the  places 
named  are  not  the  localities  towards  which  we  should, 
did  we  propose  to,  set  a  vineyard. 

Tiicei'ii,  (Alfalfa),  in  Virginia. — 

“  J.  D.  S.,”  Bull's  Valley,  Va.  What  you  call  “alfalfa 
clover,”  is  properly  lucern,  and  not  clover.  Alfalfa  is 
the  South  American  name  which  was  introduced  with 
this  plant  into  California  from  Chili.  Lucern  is  a  valu¬ 
able  forage  plant,  and  will  thrive  well  in  Virginia,  and 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  It  loves  a 
deep,  dry,  rich  limestone  soil,  and  will  yield  good  crops 
for  several  years,  if  occasionally  manured.  It  is  being 
largely  cultivated  in  California  for  forage  for  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  and  sheep. 

Among  tlie  Coal  IVIines. — J.  Paynter, 
who  is  a  coal  miner  in  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  says  that 
when  people  wonder  what  he  does  with  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  he  points  to  the  largest  crop  of  onions  ever 
raised  in  his  neighborhood:  37  bushels  and  one  peck,  os 
a  bed  40  by  15  feet,  and  says  “That  is  what  I  have  done 
with  the  American  Agriculturist .”  Or  he  shows  110 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  as  another  proof  of  the  use 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Our  friend  Paynter  thinks 
if  he  could  write,  he  would  send  us  something  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  we  would  say  to  him,  and  to  all  others  who  think 
that  they  can  not  write  well  enough  for  publication,  that 
the  manner  is  of  secondary  importance.  If  you  have 
facts  or  experiences,  tell  them  in  your  own  way,  and  we 
will  manage  to  find  them.  We  have  not  near  so  much 
difficulty  with  such  letters  as  this  of  our  correspondent, 
as  we  do  with  those  of  elegant  penmen  who  make  writ¬ 
ing-school  flourishes,  and  when  Mr.  P.  writes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  “  I  hope  I  shall  get  it  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  that  my  children  will  take  it  after  me,”  it  is  not  only 
very  plain  and  easily  read,  but  very  pleasant  reading. 

Chemical  rertiliasers. — “  J.  D.  S.,”  Va. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  so  frequently  enquire 
about  artificial  fertilizers,  we  now  have  regular  price¬ 
lists  in  our  market  reports  from  month  to  month.  These 
are  the  wholesale  prices,  which  are  always  a  little  lower 
than  those  for  small  quantities.  Quantities  of  ,10  tons, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  Thus  it  will 
be  an  object  for  neighboring  farmers  who  need  fertil¬ 
izers  for  their  spring  crops,  to  join  in  purchasing  their 
supplies  in  one  large  lot. 

IIo>v  to  ITIake  Good  Stutter. — “F.B. 

S.,”  Baltimore,  Md.  To  tell  how  to  make  good  butter, 
is  too  long  a  story,  and  it  has  often  been  told  in  detail. 
There  ate  a  few  golden  rules  that  must  be  observed, 
which  will  meet  every  case,  and  will  bear  repeating. 
(1st.)  Keep  only  those  cows  that  yield  butter  of  good 
color,  flavor,  and  texture. — There  are  some  cows  from 
which  no  one  can  get  good  butter.  (2nd.)  Feed  only 
good,  sweet  food,  the  best  for  butter  being  early  cut  tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay,  and  corn-meal,  and  give  only  pure 
water.  (3d.)  Observe  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in 
the  stable  and  dairy.  (1th.)  Keep  the  cows  in  good 
health  and  contented.  (5th.)  Use  a  churn  that  brings  the 


butter  in  30  minutes.  (6th.)  Keep  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  and  cream  as  near  to  60  degrees  as  possible,  and 
churn  the  cream  when  only  slightly  sour.  (7tli.)  Work 
the  butter-milk  out.  of  the  butter  with  the  ladle,  and  not 
with  the  hands  ;  if  water  is  used  it  should  be  pure  and 
cold  ;  the  butter  should  bo  gashed  or  cut  in  working,  not 
“  plastered  ”  or  flattened  out.  (8th.)  One  ounce  of  pure 
dairy  salt  should  be  used  for  each  pound  of  butter,  at  two 
workings,  with  an  interval  of  twelve  hours  between  the 
workings,  (for  immediate  use  many  prefer  less  salt). 
(9th.)  Pack  at  once  in  a  sweet  clean  oak  firkin  or  pail, 
and  cover  with  a  layer  of  salt  until  the  next  packing  is 
laid  down  ;  when  the  firkin  is  filled,  it  should  be  headed 
up  air  tight,  aud  set  away  in  a  cool,  dry,  sweet  cellar. 
The  rest  will  be  learned  by  experience. 

Tlac  American  Aatui'alist,  which  was 
published  at  a  loss  in  Salem,  is  now  issued  by  Houghton 
&  Co.,  Boston.  This  journal  might  have  been  a  success, 
had  it  been  popular,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
January  number  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  this 
direction.  Long  technical  articles,  of  interest  to  only  a 
few  specialists  in  science,  should  appear  in  the  “  Trans¬ 
actions  ”  of  the  different  Societies.  What  is  needed  is  a 
journal  for  the  unscientific,  who  have  a  fondness  for,  and 
would  like  to. learn  about  natural  objects.  If  the  “Natur¬ 
alist"  supplies  this  want,  it  will  succeed. 

Am  Hen. — “  J.  H.  M.,”  Mar¬ 

iners  Harbor,  S.  I.,  has  shown  us  a  number  of  abortive 
eggs  taken  from  the  uterine  passage  of  a  hen  in  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  the  table.  The  eggs  were  masses  of  solidified 
yolk  and  membranes,  without  albumen  or  shells.  This 
was  clearly  a  case  of  “  egg-bound,”  aud  must  have  final¬ 
ly  destroyed  the  hen.  It  might  probably  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  noticing  the  condition  of  the  hen,  and  exam¬ 
ining  the  abdomen,  when  the  hard  masses  would  have 
been  observed.  The  remedy  would  have  been  to  inject 
some  linseed  oil  into  the  passage,  and  by  dilating  it  with 
the  fingers,  remove  the  collected  matter.  The  trouble 
was  doubtless  from  over-feeding  with  stimulating  food. 

Cement  Roof.-“R,  W.  S.,”  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 
A  cement  roof  needs  to  bo  laid  with  a  close  boarding  be¬ 
neath  it,  and  a  depth  of  two  inches  of  cement  is  sufficient. 
A  coat  of  hot  gas  tar  may  be  laid  upon  the  cement,  which 
will  make  it  water-proof.  The  slope  need  not  be  more 
than  an  inch  to  the  yard. 

Tlae  Targe  Essex  “R.  S.  W.,” 

Watsonville,  Mich.,  who  raised  the  Essex  pig  which 
dressed  570  lbs.,  and  mentioned  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  recently,  gives  us  the  following  particulars  as  to 
the  age  of  the  pig  and  the  manner  of  feeding.  The  pig 
was  22  months  old  when  slaughtered.  He  was  placed  in 
a  pen  for  feeding  on  the  1st  of  June  last,  where  he  was 
fed  milk  and  three  ears  of  corn  three  times  a  day  up  to 
the  19th  of  Sept.,  when  in  addition  he  received  a  quart 
of  dry  shelled  corn  three  times  a  day.  When  killed  he 
was  feeding  well,  and  would  have  probably  reached  a 
considerably  heavier  weight.  When  cut  up,  the  bones 
were  found  extremely  hard,  which  explained  how  such 
small  legs  could  support  such  a  heavy  weight  of  flesh. 


Catalogues  Received, 


Our  friends  in  the  trade  endeavor  to  have  their  cata¬ 
logues  ready  on  or  shortly  before  Feb.  1st,  and  this  pre¬ 
vents  our  giving  the  majority  of  them  until  our  March 
number.  As  the  list  in  that  month  is  usually  a  heavy 
one,  we  give  here  those  that  have  come  to  hand  up  to  the 
day  of  going  to  press,  January  15th.  The  names  are 
given  alphabetically. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Unless  specially  mentioned,  the  dealers  keep  vegetable, 
field,  and  flower  seeds,  gardening  implements,  and  vari¬ 
ous  horticultural  appliances. 

Beach.  Son,  &Co.,  No.  7  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  issue 
their  catalogue  iu  the  “  American  Garden,”  now  changed 
to  a  quarterly. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  ac¬ 
company  their  catalogue  with  a  Gardeners’  Almanac, 
which  contains  a  full  calendar  of  operations. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Through  some 
accident  this  catalogue  was  overlooked  last  year  until 
very  late.  We  now  notice  it  very  early  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  interesting  of  all. 

J.  A.  Foote,  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  raises  seeds,  and  has  a 
specialty  in  his  “  100  Days  Tomato.” 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  sets  forth 
his  favorite  cabbages  and  squashes  ;  he  has  several  nov¬ 
elties  in  vegetables,  besides  all  the  standard  sorts. 

Harvey  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  send  a  very  neat  and 
well  illustrated  catalogue. 

R.  D.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Conn.,  calls  his  catalogue 
the  Centennial,  and  puts  a  fine  Danvers  ouion  on  the 


title  page.  We  wonder  if  friend  II.  intends  any  play 
upon  words,  and  wishes  us  to  see  that  he  means  “  scent- 
enuial  ?  ”  Mr.  H.  gives  special  attention  to  the  genuine 
Wethersfield  onion  seed.  Indeed  he  believes  in  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  for  one  of  the  P.  O.  clerks  stole  his  money  let¬ 
ters  and  was  sent  to  the  state  prison  at  W.,  which  is  said 
to  be  very  strong.-- A  very  full  catalogue. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York,  issue  a  more  ample  catalogue  even  than  usual, 
very  neatly  illustrated,  and  also  an  abridged  list  of 
“  Everything  for  the  Garden,”  including  seeds,  plants, 
fruits,  etc. 

King  &  Savage,  Chicago,  HI.,  succeed  to  Jas.  H.  Mor¬ 
ris,  in  the  seed  and  implement  business. 

J.  B.  Root,  Rockford,  Ill.,  sends  his  Garden  Manual 
and  Seed  Catalogue.  Like  that  of  last  year,  this  gives 
really  valuable  instruction,  and  hints  marked  by  practi¬ 
cal  common  sense. 

Charles  Sizer,  Mount  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  sends  his  Shaker’s  Catalogue  in  a  most  unshakerly 
cover  of  blue  and  gold.  The  excellence  of  the  seeds 
grown  by  the  Shakers  is  generally  admitted. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St.,  issue  as  usual 
separate  catalogues,  one  for  vegetable  and  agricultural 
seeds,  another  for  flower  seeds,  and  still  others  for 
spring  bulbs  and  tree  seeds.  Their  catalogues  announce 
that  they  offer  $100  premiums,  each,  for  the  best  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  and  of  flowers  exhibited  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  from  seeds  purchased  of  them. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  most  uncertain 
man.  No  one  knows  what  he  will  do  next.  He  began 
with  catalogues  unlike  those  of  any  one  else,  and  now  he 
comes  with  a  catalogue  in  the  shape  of  a  quarterly 
“Floral  Guide,”  and  more  than  this,  he  has  a  "Flower 
and  Vegetable  Garden.”  Both  works  are  elegant,  use¬ 
ful,  and  full  of  interesting  matter,  including  not  a  little 
of  Vick.  He  is  so  versatile  that  he  sometimes  “  d  rops 
into  poetry,”  pitches  into  Congress,  writes  notes  of 
travel,  and  instructs  his  readers,  and  we  trust,  makes 
money. 

FLORISTS. 

Peter  Henderson,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  and 
Jersey  City  Hights,  N.  J.,  sends  the  first  florist’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  new  year.  -It  is  embellished  with  a  fine 
plate  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  new  cannas  and  zo- 
nale  geraniums  in  colors,  and  of  course  contains  numer¬ 
ous  “novelties.” 

NURSERYMEN. 

David  Baird,  Manaplan,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  A 
large  assortment  of  peaches,  with  other  fruits. 

Charles  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  at  the  Village 
Nurseries,  makes  a  specialty  of  peaches,  and  offers  other 
stock. 

A.  M.  Burns,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  has  a  general  list  of 
grapes  aud  other  small  fruits,  and  the  Burns  Raspberry. 

Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill.  Evergreen 
and  Ornamental  Tree  Seedlings,  and  Tree  Seeds.  This 
establishment  counts  its  stock  by  millions,  and  offers 
trees  of  various  sizes  at  wonderfully  low  rates. 

A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  issue  a  special  list 
of  their  small  fruits,  offering  the  Brandywine,  Highland 
Hardy,  and  Canargua  Raspberries  as  specialties. 

E.  W.  Harrington,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  sends  wholesale 
price-lists  of  the  Palmyra  Commercial  Nursery. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Georgetown,  Del.,  makes  a  specialty 
of  peach-trees,  and  offers  other  stock. 

C.  K.  Kesler,  Bethany  P.  O.,  Tredell  Co.,  N.  C.,  offers 
general  nursery  stock  at  low  prices. 

Tyra  Montgomery,  Mattoon,  Ill.  General  nursery 
stock,  with  a  special  and  full  catalogue  of  Roses. 

II.  M.  Thompson,  St.  Francis,  Wis.  Evergreen  and 
deciduous  forest-tree  seedlings  and  tree  seeds. 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Brother,  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  pre¬ 
sent  their  26th  annual  catalogue,  and  are  consequently 
no  novices  ;  they  have  various  local  fruits,  besides  a 
general  stock. 

John  Wampler,  Carthage,  Mo.,  has  general  nursery 
stock,  and  offers  the  Amsdcn  peach. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

ENGLAND. 

Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  near  Woking,  Surrey. 
The  Knap  Hill  Nurseries  have  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  every  American  with  a  taste  for  horticulture,  who 
visits  England,  makes  it  a  point  to  visit  the  remarkable 
collection  of  conifers  and  rhododendrons,  and  other 
“  American  plants  ”  to  be  found  at  this  nursery. 

Waite,  Burnell,  Huggihs  &  Co.,  London.  This  is 
one  of  the  heavy  seed  houses  of  the  world,  and  sends  out 
only  wholesale  prices  current. 

PRANCE. 

Ch.  Huber  &  Co.,  Hyi-res,  Var.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  in  France  for  the  production  of 
flower  seeds  and  the  seeds  of  ornamental  trees.  Its  29th 
annual  trade  catalogue  gives  an  astonishing  variety  ,  they 
send  also  a  special  list  in  English. 
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Tlie  AdvuntiigefH  of  Keeping-  Ac¬ 
counts,— “F.  G.  F.,’’  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “I 
have  spent  a  large  portion  of  my  life  on  a  farm,  hut  feel 
as  though  I  was  just  beginning  to  learn  to  farm.  Three 
years  since  I  kept  an  account,  and  found  what  crops  cost 
me,  and  found  I  could  not  afford  to  raise  poor  ones.  I 
sell  my  potatoes  at  20  cents  per  bushel  with  a  fair  profit, 
while  I  know  of  fields  every  acre  of  which  would  bring 
the  farmer  15  or  20  dollars  in  debt. 

As  to  Patent  Stay  Rakes. — “ M.  E.” 

Every  different  make  of  steel  tooth  rakes  has  some  com¬ 
bination  of  parts,  or  some  special  part,  that  is  patented. 
The  elastic  spring  steel  tooth  is  common  to  most  kinds. 

Turnips  with  Keans. — “  R.  W.  W.,” 
Perry.  FT.  Y.,  writes  that  he  planted  eight  acres  of  low, 
mucky  land  with  red  kidney  beans.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
after  cultivating  the  beans  for  the  last  time,  purple-top 
strap  leaf  turnips  were  sown  between  the  rows  with  a 
Holbrook  hand  drill.  The  beans  yielded  21  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  turnips  were  a  splendid  crop.  This 
being  his  first  crop  of  turnips,  is  a  very  encouraging 
experience. 

Dogs  and  Sheep- — “  M.  P.,”  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  writes  in  reference  to  this  troublesome 
question :  “  I  propose  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
he  a  medium  through  which  the  sheep-raising  and  wool¬ 
raising  question  be  discussed  in  relation  to  their  great¬ 
est  enemy,  the  dog.  I  would  be  willing  to  see  all  dog 
taxes  removed,  provided  there  was  a  law  that  every  dog 
away  from  his  master’s  premises  should  be  muzzled. 
We  have  no  right  to  prevent  a  person  from  keeping  dogs 
on  bis  own  premises,  or  feeding  them  mutton  either, 
but  every  dog  off  of  his’master's  premises  not  muzzled, 
should  be  shot, and  the  person  shooting  said  dog  should  be 
entitled  to  one  dollar  out  of  the  funds  of  the  town  raised 
for  that  purpose.  With  such  a  law  the  farmer  can  keep 
sheep  in  any  town,  county,  or  state.  It  will  prevent 
litigation,  contention,  or  discord.  The  dog  and  sheep 
owners  each  having  rights,  will  protect  themselves  by  the 
letter  of  the  law.”— Our  friend  will  find  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  treated  in  a  very  practical  manner  in  January. 
Farmers  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  country  are  in  a 
position  to  compel  fair  legislation  on  this  question,  and 
if  they  do  not  procure  it,  no  one  is  to  blame  but  them¬ 
selves.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  that  the  dogs 
which  do  most  mischief  are  those  owned  by  farmers, 
and  they  are  the  most  careless  of  all  in  controlling  them. 

Value  ot'  Chicken  Manure. — “  C.  R. 
B.,”  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  If  the  manure  is  dry,  and  ha^ 
been  well  kept,  and  the  fowls  have  been  fed  upon  grain, 
it  ought  to  be  worth  about  $20  a  ton.  Some  market 
gardener  in  the  neighborhood  would  probably  purchase 
it.  It  is  so  rarely  sold  that  there  is  no  fixed  market  value 
for  it.  The  value  also  greatly  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  kept,  as  its  ammonia  is  soon  lost  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Pork-Raising-  in  Virginia. — A  Vir¬ 
ginia  subscriber  suggests  the  following  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  pork  in  his  locality,  viz :  to  sow  down  different  lots 
in  clover,  oats,  southern  peas  and  corn,  and  as  the  crops 
mature,  to  turn  in  the  hogs  to  consume  them  upon  the 
ground.  Pork  sells  for  13  cents  a  pound,  and  very  little 
is  raised  in  the  locality.  Land  can  be  purchased  very 
cheaply,  farms  with  buildings  selling  for  $3  to  $8  per 
acre.— Possibly  this  very  rough  method  of  making 
pork  may  be  profitable  as  a  commencement  upon  land  so 
cheap  as  this,  and  may  be  made  to  serve  a  good  purpose 
In  improving  the  soil.  If,  however,  a  large,  dry  pen 
were  provided  and  supplied  with  good  water,  and  the 
crops  were  cut  and  fed  to  the  hogs  in  it,  and  ail  the 
weeds,  leaves,  and  rubbish  of  the  land  were  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  thrown  under  the  animals  for  litter,  there 
would  he  a  large  gain.  The  loss  of  flesh  consequent 
upon  the  hogs  running  about  the  fields  would  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  there  would  be  a  large  saving  in  manure. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  pork  at  13  cents  a  pound, 
and  land  at  $8  an  acre,  there  should  he  a  good  profit  in 
raising  pigs  with  a  good  kind,  if  they  are  well  managed. 
One  field  should  be  reserved  as  an  occasional  pasture. 

BIi“-lit  anil  Left. — A  correspondent  has 
got  puzzled  about  right  and  left  as  respects  the  direction 
in  which  his  hop-vines  and  bean-vines  twine,  and  he  asks 
us  to  tell  him  which  is  which,  and  why  so.  He  reads,  he 
says,  that  his  pole  beans  “  turn  against  the  sun,  that  is 
from  the  left  to  the  right  hand  of  the  observer,”  and  that 
his  hops  11  move  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  with  the  sun,” 
i.  e.  from  right  to  left.  Now  he  says  his  watch  does  not 
do  that,  at  least  as  a  rule  ;  for  when  the  hands  are  at  XII 
they  move  from  left  to  right,  and  when  at  VI  they  then 
move  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  observer.  That 
reminds  us  of  the  student’s  examination,  who,  in  reply 
to  the  question,  whether  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth 


or  the  earth  round  the  sun,  hedged  cautiously  by  answer¬ 
ing  “  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other.” 
But,  not  to  make  fun  of  a  serious  matter— for  there  really 
is  no  little  confusion  growing  out  of  the  way  in  which 
these  things  are  expressed  in  the  books— let  us  help  our 
worthy  correspondent  by  asking  him  to  put  his  watch 
down  in  a  chair,  face  up,  and  see  winch  way  the  hands 
move  by  walking  round  the  chair  in  the  same  direction. 
He  will  perceive  that  he  is  turning  to  the  left  all  the  way 
round.  If  he  walks  around  his  hop-pole  following  the 
turning  of  the  hop,  he  will  do  the  same  thing,  but  if  he 
follows  his  bean-vine  lie  will  go  the  other  way  round. 
The  confusion  which  lias  got  into  the  books,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  turning  of  vines  or  the  direction  of  overlapping 
or  twisting  of  parts,  lias  come  from  two  different  ways 
of  looking  at  the  right  and  left.  Linnaeus  and  the  writer 
our  correspondent  has  got  hold  of,  conceive  of  the  ob¬ 
server  as  standing  outside  of  the  turning  thing  and  fol¬ 
lowing  it  round.  That  this  is  the  more  natural  and  the 
commoner  view  is  clear  from  our  calling  a  common 
screw,  the  thread  of  which  rises  from  left  to  right,  a  right- 
handed  screw.  But  the  DeCandolles  and  many  others 
take  it  the  other  way,  and  say  that  tiie  bean  turns  from 
right  to  left,  they  either  conceiving  the  thing  itself  to 
iiave  a  right  and  left,  which  cannot  be  so  long  as  it  has 
no  front  and  back,  or  rather  that  the  observer  is  placed 
within  the  coil.  And  if  we  were  in  the  habit  of  viewing 
such  objects  from  an  inside  view,  their’s  would  be  the 
natural  expression.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Climbing  Plants, 
avoids  any  obvious  ambiguity  by  not  using  the  terms 
right  and  left— at  least  it  is  so  where  lie  speaks  of  the 
hop-vine, — but  saying  instead  with  the  sun  or  against. 
And  here  the  observer  is  most  naturally  regarded  as  in¬ 
side,  which  is  practically  all  right.  But  to  an  observer 
outside  of  the  circle,  the  apparent  revolution  would  be 
opposite. 

Dikes  mail  Ditclaes. — “  W.  W.,"  Mason 
Co.,  W.  T.  If  a  dike  is  well  constructed  with  a  ditch 
upon  each  side,  a  very  good  permanent  fence  may  be 
thus  made.  The  cheapest  pian  would  he  to  cut  the  sods 
along  the  fence  row  and  lay  them  up  in  two  rows  two 
feet  apart,  leaving  a  space  between  them.  Then  with 
one  horse  and  a  plow  loosen  the  earth  where  the  ditch 
will  be,  and  throw  it  between  the  lines  of  sods  with  a 
shovel.  There  will  he  no  necessity  to  use  a  wheel- 
harrow,  as  the  earth  will  only  need  to  be  lifted  from  the 
ditch  to  the  dike.  Two  men  with  a  suitable  machine  to 
cut  the  sods  ought  to  make  the  ditches,  and  lay  up  7  rods 
of  such  fence  in  a  day,  the  ditches  being  3  feet  wide  and 
2  feet  deep,  and  the  fence  being  2  feet  wide  and  3  feet 
high  between  the  sods.  If  anything  is  needed  upon  the 
dike  to  prevent  trespass  by  stock,  stakes  or  posts  may 
he  built  into  the  dike  10  feet  apart,  and  one  or  two  wires 
stretched  along  the  row.  Such  a  fence  would  be  safe 
and  indestructible  by  winds  or  fire. 

Fleas  In  tlie  Barn. — “  C.  H.  B.,”  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  When  a  barn  is  infested  with  fleas,  there  is 
probably  some  cause  for  it  that  might  be  removed. 
Poultry  will  sometimes  stock  a  barn  with  such  vermin 
when  they  are  permitted  to  roost  in  it.  If  hogs  are  kept 
under  it,  or  manure  is  allowed  to  accumulate  about  it, 
vermin  will  gather  and  soon  stock  it.  If  any  such  cause 
as  this  exists,  it  should  be  removed.  Then  when  the 
barn  is  empty  in  the  summer,  it  should  be  well  cleaned 
out,  a  quantity  of  hot  clear  coals  should  bo  placed  upon 
a  heap  of  earth  on  the  floor,  and  the  doors  being  closed, 
a  pound  of  sulphur  should  he  burned  upon  the  coals. 
After  a  thorough  fumigation,  the  barn  should  he  white¬ 
washed  inside. 

Lime  Kilns. — “  W.  E.  K.,”  Lancaster  Co., 
Neb.  If  lime  is  burned  with  fine  soft  coal,  the  ashes  will 
he  of  no  injury,  and  of  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The 
fine  slack  coal  that  is  thrown  away  at  the  mines  or  yards, 
may  he  used  to  burn  lime.  If  the  lime  is  carefully  burned, 
there  will  he  no  cinders  left.  As  good  lime  may  he 
burned  in  the  cheapest  ldlns,  as  in  the  most  costly  ones. 

Circus  Horses. — “  J.  W.  M.,”  Queen  Ann’s 
Co.,  Md.  The  curiously  spotted  or  patched  horses,  com¬ 
mon  in  circuses,  are  of  Arabian  blood.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  reason  why  they  are  more  docile  and  intelligent  than 
common  horses,  as  there  is  no  horse  that  is  so  enduring, 
or  that  can  be  so  easily  trained,  or  is  so  tractable  or  gen¬ 
tle  as  the  Arabian.  There  is  no  record  kept  of  this  breed. 

Sonic  Question  as  to  tlie  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  ©airy.— “  Mrs.  J.,”  Rockbridge  Co., 
Ya.  Very  good  plans  for  spring  dairy  houses  were  given 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  October,  1874.  A  fire  in 
a  stove  need  not  injure  the  flavor  of  the  butter  if  it  is 
properly  managed.  It  must  n@t  he  permitted  to  smoke, 
hut  the  draft  should  always  be  kept  perfect.  Nor  would 
the  beat  from  a  stove  injure  a  cement  floor.  A  brick 
floor  may  be  laid  upon  the  cement  for  tlie  stove  to  stand 
|  upon,  or  a  square  shallow  pit  may  be  left  in  the  floor  in 


which  the  stove  may  stand  if  injury  is  apprehended.  Fine 
wire  gauze  is  the  best  screen  for  the  windows.  Tlie 
screens  should  bo  made  in  a  frame  to  fit  the  sash  so  that 
they  will  slide  up  or  down.  The  best  cover  for  a  milk 
crock  is  a  cover  of  the  same  material,  or  a  piece  of  flat 
tile  or  slate  ;  wood  is  not  desirable.  The  dairy  should 
be  well  ventilated,  but  without  drafts  or  currents  of  air. 
A  large  opening  in  the  ceiling  that  can  he  wholly  or 
partly  closed  by  a  trap-door  and  a  cord  would  be  advisa¬ 
ble.  The  best  dairy  salt  is  either  the  English  Ashton 
salt,  or  the  Onondaga  “factory  filled”  dairy  salt.  The 
latter  is  a  home-made,  equal  to  the  foreign,  and  cheaper. 

Ringing-  Rigs, —“Ed.”  Pigs  may  safely 
be  ringed  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  do  mischief. 
If  you  had  given  yonr  full  name  and  address,  and  sent  a 
stamped  envelope,  (a  thing  often  neglected),  we  would 
have  sent  by  mail  the  information  you  wished. 

A  Profitable  Dairy. — “  T.  A.  C.,”  Sols- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  statement  of  the  yield  of  his 
dairy  of  20  cows,  from  two  to  five  years  old :  this  was 
6,012  lbs.  of  butter,  which  was  sold  at  40  cents  per  pound, 
producing  $2,004.SQ.  These  cows  have  been  bred  with 
care  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  of  Short  horn  descent, 
showing  that,  the  ancient  good  character  of  this  stock 
for  the  dairy,  may  still  he  retained  by  care  in  breeding. 

Indigestion  in  a  Cow. — “  R.  O.  B.,” 
Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  When  a  cow  disgorges  her  food,  it 
is  a  symptom  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  indiges¬ 
tion,  probably  arising  from  the  presence  of  too  much 
acid.  We  would  give  her  two  drams  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  with  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger  in  some 
scalded  bran.  This  should  be  given  once  a  day  for  a 
week.  Afterwards  she  should  have  a  little  salt  and 
pounded  chalk  to  lick  every  day  as  long  as  she  will  take  it. 

Salt  For  Wheat. — “D.  M.  S.,”  Geauga 
Co.,  Ohio.  Salt  is  generally  sown  upon  wheat  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  growth  lias  commenced.  One  or 
two  bushels  per  acre,  are  sown  evenly  over  the  crop. 
The  effect  is  to  stiffen  the  straw,  and  prevent  the  wheat 
from  lodging,  and  sometimes  it  has  the  additional  effect 
of  producing  a  clear  light  colored  grain.  Some  farmers 
sow  as  much  as  a  barrel  or  5  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Might  Soil. — “E.  C.,”  Somerset  County. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  night  soil  of  a  town 
should  be  rejected  as  a  fertilizer,  but  many  reasons  why 
it  should  be  regarded  as  of  great  value.  The  prejudice 
against  using  it  is  a  relic  of  ancient  times,  when  even 
animals’  dung,  which  we  value  so  highly,  and  is  so  indis¬ 
pensable  to  us,  was  rejected  as  being  “  unwholesome.” 
The  “  Five  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,”  a  book  written 
about  300  years  ago,  referred  to  the  use  of  animal  dung 
in  this  manner.  Some  consider  the  contents  of  privies  as 
unfit  to  use.  The  truth  is,  that  this  matteris  the  richest 
of  all  animal  manures,  and  if  used  upon  grass  lands  or 
root  crops,  might  enter  into  our  agricultural  system  with 
great  economy  and  a  vast  benefit  to  the  public  health. 

How  to  Improve  Laud. — “  N.  M.,” 

Shenandoah  Co.,  Ya.  It  is  as  vain  to  try  to  improve 
badly  run  down  land  without  manure,  as  to  attempt  to 
fatten  an  animal  without  food.  If  there  is  no  manure  to 
be  had,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  to  improve  ex¬ 
hausted  land  by  growing  crops  to  plow  under.  It  is  not 
always  safe  to  trust  to  lime  or  plaster.  If  the  soil  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  every  other  neces¬ 
sary  ingredient,  except  lime  or  sulphuric  acid,  then 
lime  or  plaster  may  be  useful.  If  the  soil  has  still  heart 
enough  left  to  produce  clover,  there  is  a  favorable  pros¬ 
pect  for  its  gradual  improvement,  by  growing  this  crop 
and  plowing  it  under.  In  this  case  100  lbs.  of  plaster, 
sown  upon  the  clover  when  it  is  young,  may  be  very 
beneficial.  When  clover  can  not  be  grown,  buckwheat 
may  be  tried  as  a  substitute,  until  two  or  three  crops  have 
been  turned  under.  It  will  perhaps  he  cheaper  in  the 
end,  to  purchase  manure  or  such  a  fertilizer  as  guano, 
than  to  wait  for  tlie  slow  process  of  improving  laud  by 
means  of  buckwheat. 

A  Preventive  of  the  Heaves  in 
Horses.— “C.  VV.  N.,”  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  sends  the 
following  prescription  for  a  mixture  which  he  has  used 
successfully  as  a  preventive  and  cure  for  the  heaves  and 
a  cough  in  his  horses.  It  is  one  pound  ground  ginger, 
one  quart  of  salt,  4  ounces  hard  wood  ashes,  2  ounces 
ground  black  pepper,  and  one  ounce  each  of  pounded 
rosin  and  salt  peter.  The  whole  is  mixed  together,  and 
a  table-spoonful  is  given  in  the  feed  twice  a  day,  to  a 
tiorse  that  coughs,  or  breathes  with  difficulty.— A  cough 
or  difficulty  of  breathing,  similar  to  what  is  called  the 
“heaves,”  frequently  occurs  from  indigestion,  and  the 
production  of  gas  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  The  above 
mixture  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  such  a  case, 
hut  no  use  when  the  trouble  exists  in  the  lungs. 
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ALLEN’S  PLANET  Jr.  Silver  Medal  Seed-drills 

AND  WHEEL,  HOES  PERFECTED  FOR  ’76. 

They  “  SOW  like  a  charm  ;  ”  no  packing  of  seed  in  the  hopper,  no 
crushing  it,  no  difficulty  with  chaffy  or  soaked  seeds,  no  watching , 
no  pausing  or  waste  at  the  ends,  no  irregularity  in  depth,  no  skips, 
no  springs  or  gearing  to  wear  out,  no  noise,  no  equal.  No.  2, 
holds  2)4  qts. — So.  3,  holds  K  bush,  and  sows  Fertilizers. 

The  Combined  machine,  the  Agriculturist  Premium,  (see  Pre¬ 
mium  List),  holds  1  qt.,  and  “  is  a  perfect  seed-sower .”  It  has  one 
pair  of  hoes  for  general  work,  one  for  heavy  furrows,  a  plow  and 
subsoiler.  THE  ROUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  isee  cut)  works  easier, 
better,  and  six  to  twelve  times  faster  than  the  hand  hoe.  Wheels 
can  be  set  two,  six,  or  ten  inches  apart.  It  has  three  different  pairs 
of  hoes,  and  a  pair  of  subsoilers  ;  all  our  blades  are  steel,  temper¬ 
ed  and  polished.  Will  work  C,  9,  or  10  inch  rows,  two  at  once, 
often  saving  cost  in  a  day. 

Our  NEW  polished  steel  blade  HORSE  HOE,  perfected  after  ten 
years  of  experiment,  and  trial  by  our  S.  L.  Allen,  a  practical  farmer. 
naves  most  of  the  hoeing,  and  makes  the  remainder  easy  ;  leaves 
the  ground  level  or  ridged  as  desired,  opens  furrows,  hills,  and 
cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  is  a  thorough  weed  killer.  Especi¬ 
ally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Market- Gardeners,  Broom  Corn, 


Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe— 1st  Hoew 

Tobacco,  Cotton,  Bice,  and  Boot  Growers,  and  all  lovers  of  thorough  work:  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  Send  for 
cuts  with  full  description  and  testimonials,  free.  Mention  this  paper.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Manfrs.,  119  S.  4th  St., 
Phil  a  ,  Pa.  We  must  have  A  LIVE  AGENT  in  every  town. 


THE  MITCHELL  WACOK 


THE 

Best  Proportioned, 
Best  lironed 

AND 

Lightest  Running 
Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

RACINE  WAC-QI. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  &  TERRITORY 
IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  WIS. 


THE  MONITOR  MILK  PAN, 

(Patented  June  29th,  1875.) 

Made  entirely  of  Cast  Iron  and  lined  with  Porcelain.  Milk 
discharge  pipe  does  not  pass  through  the  water.  Pan  is 
easily  removed  from  vat.  Water  in  vat  regulated  to  any 
hight.  Will  be  ready  for  sale  in  January,  1876.  Agents 
wanted  for  State  of  New  York.  Apply  to 

LEWIS  W.  CENTRE,  Gen.  Agent, 
Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 


The  most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient  Yet  Invented, 

THREE  SIZES. 

Works  3l)  lbs.  in  less  tlian  5  minutes. 

“It  is  a  machine  that  should  be  in  every  dairy,  small  and 
great." — William.  Crazier,  Northport,  L.  t. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  KEID, 

1621  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

BURR  STONE  MILLS. 

Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 
-  Send  stamp  for  cuts  and 
p  prices. 

EDWARD  HAERISON,  New  Haven,  Conti. 

USEFUL  FARM  TOOlT 


FOR 


16# 


Fan  blowing— no  bellows.  Ti 

Weld— 3-incn  iron. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
Empire  Portable  Forge  C'o.,  Troy,  JV.  Y. 


BLAKE'S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Roads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  00.,  U* 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 
.Newton  &  Hale,  150  Luke  St.,  Chicago. 


PHIESE  FACTORY 

suppliesI 


Portable  Engines  and  Boilers.  Vats,  Hoops. 

Pr  esses,  Screws.  Cans.  Every  article  needed  in 
Cheese  Factory  or  Creamery.  Send  for  Circulars. 

WEEKS  &  BROWNE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T H E  JONES  SYSTEM. 

Direct  sales  to  the  user.  All  sales  oil  trial. 
Freight  Part  Paid. 

No  risk  to  the  purchaser,  as  no  money  is  paid  until  you 
are  satisfied.  The  Jones  System  will  bring  your  goods  at 
lower  prices.  Will  you  try  it,  or  continue  to  sustain  mono¬ 
polies.— For  free  Price  List  of  Scales  address 

JONES,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Halladay’s  Standard 

*W~:  ind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  aud 
Popular  Mill  made.  Mauufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  ‘21  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars'  wortli  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U.  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  ANI>  FJEEI>  MILLS. 

Bone,  Drug,  and  Spice  INI  ills. 
10  sizes  for  Hand  or  Tower. 
Conical  French  Burr  Stone 
Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 
Illust’d  Pamphlet  free.  Address. 

L.  J.  MILLER, 

1S1  E.  Front  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Holbrook’s  “  New  Regulator"  Seed  Drill 

^  aU  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 
The  Standard  machine.  Remodeled  tor  1875. 
Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim- 
$12.00  durablet  easiest  handled ,  OPEN  WHITE 

v  Seed  Conductor  shows 

Boxed.  1 Seed  Dropping.  (Jive 

‘1  satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 
Made  by  E.E.LUMMUS  &  Co. 
20  S.Market  St.  Boston, Mass- 


Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drills 

mid  Matthews’  Hand  Cultivators,  sold 
separate  or  combined,  are  ihe 
most  durable,  reliable,  popular 
and  salable  ever  produced. 

Send  for  Circular  to 
EVERETT  &  SMALL, 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


“  CHAMPION 55  1306  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Kings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  aud  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each  ;  Coppered  Riugs,  50c.  per  I  00  ; 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  SOc.  pel*  100  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &■  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur.  Ill. 
ASK.  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  SWIVEL  PLOW. 

The  season  of  1S75  lias  proved  by  actual  use  of  over  300 
plows  that  it  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HIGGANUM  M'E’G  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  COPJN. 


HOLBROOK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  STANDARD  SWIVEL  PLOW  OF 
AMERICA,  is  no  experiment.  It  turns  a  furrow  on  level 
laud  equal  to  thebest  landside  plow  ;  leaves  no  dead  furrows 
or  ridges,  draws  easy,  and  pulverizes  thoroughly.  Has  re¬ 
peatedly  defeated  the  best  plows  iu  use  at  plowing  matches 
Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

TYTIX’S  IMPROVED  GRASS  SEED-SOWER 

ILL  sows ■  perfectly  even  any  desired  quantity  per  acre. 
Price  $4.00.  All  dealers  sell  it.  Circular  free.  ' 

N.  P.  MIX,  Avenue,  O. 


the  uisriojsr 


RAIL  W  TV  Y 

HORSE  POWER. 

Producing  much  more 
power  than  oilier  rail¬ 
way  powers,  with  much 
less  elevation. 

U3?”  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Wm,  L.  Boyer  &  Bro,, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRICK  MACHINE. 

Something  new.  Was  awarded  first  premiums  at  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  St.  Louis  Fairs.  Also  Standard  TILE  MA¬ 
CHINES.  Best  in  use.  For  circular  address 

.7.  W.  PEN  FIELD.  Willoughby,  O. 


I  have  invented  a  better 
self-feeding  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutter  (on  a  new 
principle)  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen  before,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  simple, 
FIVE  TIMES  more 
durable,  and  will  cut 
by  hand  or  horse-power, 
faster,  and  a  great  deal 
easier,  than  any  oilier. 
The  $11.  $12  or  $13  sizes 
easily  cut  by  hand-power 
30  to  60  bushels  per  hour.  The  $19  size  cuts  by  power  180 
bushels  per  hour.  .  Larger  sizes  1)4  to  2  tons  per  hour. 

I  have  also  invented  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
worked  Turnip.  Pumpkin, Potato  and  Carrot  Cutter.  The 
$13  size,  turned  by  a  boy,  easily  cuts  a  bushel  in  less  titan 
two  minutes.  You  are  hot  required  to  pay  for  any  of  my 
cutters  until  tried  on  your  farm  and  found  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  ail  1  claim  for  them  is  true.  I  make 
allowance  for  freight.  Circulars  free.  See  November 
number  American  Agriculturist. 

WARREN  GALE, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


BALDWIN'S 

American  Fod  :er  Cutter. 

Best  in  the  market.  Don’t 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  for  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Trice 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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ANTED  “IN  MARYLAND  ’’-Purchasers  for 
cheap  farms.  Send  stamp  for  large  Catalogue  to 

n  W  CAPPOTJ.  Piist.  Mow  Afiit’lfpf.  \frl 
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BRADLEYS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW. 


CARHARTS  PATENT. 


THE  KING  OF  HARROWS.  NEW  AND  NOVEL.  TRIED  AND  APPROVED.  AS  INDISPENSABLE 
TO  THE  FARM  AS  A  PLOW.  Its  peculiar  construction  insures  lightness  of  draft ,  and  great  strength. 

Is  universally  admired ;  the  common  expression  is,  “  Just  the  thing  we  have  been  looking  for Sells  at  9igl^t,  as  it  8UP” 
plies  a  want  Ions  felt,  viz.:  A  perfect  smoothing  Harrow,  combined  with  a  first-class  vertical  or  straight-tooth  Harrow,  at  a 
price  usually  charged  for  a  smoothing  Harrow.  By  drawing  from  one  side,  (as  shown  in  the  cut),  we  have  a  four  section 
hinged  40  steel-tooth  Harrow,  and  by  simply  changing  the  draft  to  the  opposite  side,  we  have  a  perfoct  I Smooth r\BgHarrow. 
We  also  manufacture  for  the  West  a  Harrow’  of  the  above  description  in  6  sections,  for  four  horses  abreast,  which  covers 
18  feet  of  ground  in  width.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to 

BRADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


nd  M 


-  © 
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EVERY  FARMER, 

who  loves  o  prood  garden,  should  read  “  Root’s  Garden  Man¬ 
ual,”  occupied  entirely  with  topics  of  the  garden.  See  adv. 
41  All  About  Gardening”  &  “  Success  in  Market  Gardening." 


EIOUST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 
JC  1876, including  Wind-Break  attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  live  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  by 
STRATTON  &  CULLUM,  Agricultural  Works,  Meadville, 
Fa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 
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I  have  sold  GENUINE  Peruvian 
Guano  at  my  Agricultural  Warehouse 
for  TWENTY  YEARS.  Those 
who  favor  me  with  orders  will  get  a 
genuine  article,  and  at  lowest  market 
price.  Farmers  and  Dealers  supplied. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 
Successor  to  Grilling  &  Co., 

GO  Courtlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


N?l.  ' 
{PERUVIAN 

I  GUANO. 

[WARRANTED 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCSK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  Sew  York. 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1815.)  No.  27*0  Wnsliinjr  ton-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


WARD’S  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  SPICE 

is  used  by  the  best  horsemen,  largest  railroad,  ex¬ 
press,  and  livery  stables  in  preference  to  any  Condition 
Powder  in  use.  It  lias  no  superior  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Worms,  loss  of  Cud,  Appetite,  or  general  debility  in  Horses 
or  Cattle.  It  purifies  the  Blood  and  Water,  renovates  the 
System,  and  keeps  the  animal  in  a  healthy  condition.  Pre 
vents  ami  Cures  Gapes  in  Poultry.  Prevents  Hog  Cholera 
If  you  feed  it  to  hens.- tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs 
will  surprise  you.  Sold  by  Feed,  Grocery,  and  Drug  Stores, 
Put  up  in  2  lb.  packages, 2  to  5  doz.  in  cases,  $2.50  per  doz. 
Depot  191  Duane  st.,  New  York. 

A.  McELRATII,  Manager. 


FOWL,  Csirrier  Pigeons, 

vS  and  Sporting  Hogs,  bred  and  shipped  by  *T.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  r>0  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  be  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


OUR 


$5 


WATER 

CLOSET 


or  combined  slop-pail  and  commode  is 
perfectly  practical,  portable,  scent-tight. 

our  EARTH  CLOSETS, 

from  $5  t.o  $40,  the  best  in  the  world.  For 

DECENCY,  health,  economy, 
comfort,  use  nothing  else. 

Send  to  THE  WAKEFIELD,  36  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Air-Jet  Burner, 
NO  CHIMNEY  NEEDED. 

The  flame  of  this  burner  is  fed  by  jets 
of  air  from  the  interior.  It  fits  the  com¬ 
mon  lamps  and  BURNS  KEROSENE 
PERFECTLY ;  without  smoke  or  odor. 
It  makes  THE  SAFEST.  MOST  CON¬ 
VENIENT,  AND  ECONOMICAL  LAMP 
in  the  world.  W  ith  thousands  using  them  for 
years,  no  accidents  and  no  complaints  except 
from  dealers  in  chimneys.  Order  by  mail,  en¬ 
closing  50  cts.  for  one,  or  $1  for  two,  with  extra 
wicks,  of 

HUTCHINSON  &  CO- 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Centennial  Bell  Pipe, 


This  is  a 
beautiful 
wood  pipe, 
and  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Bell, which 
proclaimed  Liberty 
throughout  the  land  in 
1776,  and  is  now  on  exhibition 
in  Independence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  will  send  one  of  these 
pipes  and  a  beautiful  Centennial  Med¬ 
al  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  35  cents.  Special  Prices  to  the  Trade. 
HENSZEY  &  CO.,  321  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

IJI'FIJS  L.  COLI3,  Produce  Com- 

■“-w  mission  Merchant,  141  Reade  St.,  New  York. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


B00KWALTER  ENGINE, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $352.00 

4  M  “  “  .  303.50 

SST"  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &,  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Essex  Pigs. 

For  EXTRA  CHOICE  early  spring  pigs  my  prices 
are  as  follows : 

One  Boar,  2  to  3  months  old .  $20.00 

“  “  “  “  “  and  one  sow. $40.00 

“  “  and  two  sows . $55.00 

I  send  pigs  not  akin  and  well  mated  for  breeding. 

I  should  be  glad  if  any  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  who  intend  to  try  my  pure  bred  Essex  pigs,  would 
send  in  their  orders  as  early  as  possible,  as  it  gives  me  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  make  good  selections.  Orders  will  be 
entered  on  receipt  of  five  dollars,  and  the  pigs  will  he  sent 
as  soon  as  ready.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs. 
Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Get  the  Best.  English  Yorkshire  Pigs. 

From  stock  imported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England. 
They  received  the  1st  Premium  at  N.  E.  Fair,  1S73.  These 
pigs  are  good  size,  light  haired,  white  color,  prolific,  and 
ready  l'atteners.  Boar  Pig,  10  weeks  old,  $15.00.  Sow,  same 
age,  $10.00.  Boar  and  Sow,  not  akin,  $20.00.  Boar  and  2 
Sows,  not  akin,  $30.00.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and 
warranted  as  represented.  Ready  for  shipment  May.  1.  Also 
Holstein  and  Short-horn  Cattle.  Marlborough  Stock  Farm, 
JOS.  KNIGHT,  Propr.,  Newburyport,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 

N,  GTJILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milcli  Cows  always  on  tiand. 
Thoroughbred  fast-pacing  Morgan  Stallion,  cheap. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortkport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle  ;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  lias 
won  tlie  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Pei*oliei*on — ilorman  Horses. — M.  W. 

DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  III.,  Importer  and 
Breeder,  lias  imported  52  ill  12  months.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

JClies(on  Morris,  “Fembank,” 

9  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
doxvns  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

JW.  IB  emt  ISeynolils,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 

9  Farm,”  Frankfort,  Ky.  Thoroughbred— Trotting  and 
Percheron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 

TERSE  YS.- During  the  past  10  years  I  have  sold  Jersey 
Cattle  to  many  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  uniform  satisfaction  to  purchasers.  I  offer  stock 
at  reasonable  prices.  G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  one 
hour  from  New  York. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK¬ 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn- 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Full  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 

Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  nocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN, Red  Hook.Duichess  Co.,N.Y. 

Black  JSsssi-i  for  stocking  ponds — IVKiti 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  62  lbs.  Jersey  C’attle,  A.  I.  C.  C.E.,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

TJIOR  SALE— Jersey  hull  Max  Adeler,  1745,  dropped  3d 
JU  May,  1375.  Sire  Armorer,  1027,  from  tlie  herd  of  Mr. 
Robeson,  of  Tiverton,  It.  1.  Dam  Golddonna,  2770,  from  tlie 
Ogden  Farm  herd.  Address  T.  M.  HARRIS,  U.  S.  Pens. 
Agt.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

MONEY  in  POULTRY. 

The  American  Institute  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  to  Prof. 
A.  Corbett,  of  Ilicksville,  L.  I.,  IS.  Y.,  for  his  Chicken  Incu¬ 
bator  and  mother  working;  by  means  of  horse  manure  alone'. 
Also  Gold  Medal,  several  Diplomas,  and  Certificates  of  Merit 
from  State  and  County  Fairs.  Particulars  and  illustrated 
circulars  are  sent  on  receipt  of  postage.  Prof.  Corbett’s 
Work  on  Gallinocultnre,  or  the  art  of  hatching  and  raising 
Poultry  in  manure— price  50c. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and 
Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magie  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys, 
and  all  tlie  leading  kinds  ol  fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  circular. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY 

and  desire  to  make  it  profitable,  send  your  address  to 
WM.  B.  WONDERLY,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

[Price  J.  F. 

list  of.^MANCHA, 
farms  Easton, Md 


TI-IK  BEST  LAND  and  Climate  in  America— Valua¬ 
ble  Maryland  and  Delaware  Farms  for  sale,  at  low 
prices  and  on  easy  terms.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  D.  J. 
BLACKISTON,  Att’y  at  Law  and  Ileal  Estate  Agent, 
Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 
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©K.  AGENTS  WASTED. 

We  want  1000  more  Old  Agents,  F armers,  Teachers, 
Ministers,  or  active  Men  and  Women,  to  act  as 
agents  for  tile  fastest  selling  book  ever  published. 

‘SQih  thousand  in  press.  Superbly  illustrated, 
thoroughly  standard,  highly  endorsed,  it  sells  at 
sight  to  all.  With  no  competition ,  rapid  sales ,  and 
large  profits,  it  is  the  best  chance  to  make  money 
offered.  Only  reliable  agents  accepted,  l 133?“  Outfit 
free.  Send  stamp  for  large  pamphlet.  Address, 
A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  &  CO.»  Hartford,  Conn. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  1,000,000. 

OURWSSTERW  BORDER 
ne  Hundred  "Years  Apr®. 

A  Graphic  History  of  the  Heroic  Epoch  of  American  Border 
Life.  Its  thrilling  conflicts  and  lied  and  White  foes.  Exciting 
Adventures,  Captivities,  Forays,  Scouts,  Pioneer  women  and 
boys.  Indian  war-paths,  Camp  life,  and  Sports.— A  book  for 
Old  and  Young.  Not  a  dull  page.  No  competition.  Enormous 
sales.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Circulars  free.  Address, 
•T.  C.  McCurdy  Co.,  26S. Seventh  St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCH  BOOK 

TRIUMPH  AMT ! ! ! 

30,000  copies  sold  in  6  weeks.  Now  book-agents  wlmt’s  the 
use  of  wasting  time  on  other  books!  This  is  the  one  that 
sell6and  fills  pockets.  This  is  the  hook  people  want  Outfits 
free.  “  Get  tickets  ”  and  go  to  work.  Address,  AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING  CO..  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


Immense  Success ! !  40,000  of  the  Genuine 

already  sold,  demand  increasing.  Full  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  and  spirited  illustrations,  the  millions  are 
eager  to  get  it,  and  more  good  agents  are  needed  at  once. 
PROFITS  are  SPLENDID.  For  particulars  address 
HUBBAUD  BUOS.,  Fulls.,  723  Sausom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  70arTht  GRAND  NEW  BOOK. 

PRESENT  CONFLICT 

of  SCIENCE  with  RELIGION;  or, 

MODERN  SKEPTICISM  MET  on  ite  OWN  GROUND. 
The  grandest  theme  and  most  vital  question  of  the  day.  By 
the  author  of  "Science  aki>  the  Bible.”  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  wants  to  read  it.  It  gives  the  Christian  a 
reason  for  his  Faith,  proves  the  wonderful  discoveries 
of  Science  in  harmony  with  God’s  Word,  disproves  the 
Tyndall  assertions,  and  destroys  the  Darwin 
Theory.  It  sells  beyond  all  expectation.  First  agent  sold 
33,  second  17,  third  25,  first  week.  First  agent  31  second 
week.  Everybody  buys  it.  Avoid  the  sensational  trash  ad¬ 
vertised  by  other  publishers,  and  secure  territory  for  this 
book,  that  sells  because  the  people  need  and  want  it.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  to  agents. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  518  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLO.  Tlte  most 
full  and  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives 
correct  measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Edition  with  Doyle's  Log-Table. 

Price  35  cents  by  mail,  post-paid. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF 

G-ODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK 

Offers  to  and  will  give  to  every  Subscriber,  whether  Single 
or  in  a  Club,  who  pays  in  advance  for  1876  and  remits  direct 
to  this  office,  a  Copy  of 

“THE  FORMING  CALL,” 

The  handsomest  Chromo  ever  offered  by  a  publisher  to  his 
patrons.  Address  L.  A.  GODEY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 


(M)0  Agents  wanted  at  once  for  a  New  Religious 
Work  popular  with  all  denominations,  and  sure  to  sell 
in  every  family.  Positively  the  very  best  chance  of  the 
year  for  first  class  agents.  For  circulars,  address 
II.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

TflflBBST  PAPER !  TET ITH 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  weekly  paper  published.  Every  num¬ 
ber  contains  fnom  10  to  15  original  engravings  of  new 
machinery,  novel  inventions,  Bridges,  Engineering 
works,  Architecture,  improved  Farm  Implements,  and 
every  new  discovery  in  Chemistry.  The  Scientific 
American  has  been  published  weekly  for  30years,  and 
stands  foremost  of  all  industrial  papers.  A  year’s 
numbers  contain  832  pages  and  several  hundred  en¬ 
gravings.  Thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for 
binding  and  reference.  The  practical  receipts  are 
well  worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price.  Terms, 
$3.20  a  year  by  mail,  including  postage.  Specimens 
sent  free.  May  be  had  of  all  News  Dealers. 

O  A  "fT"  B.  9kl  TP  obtained  on  the  best 

el  1  KnSNQ  ■  terms.  Models  of  new 

inventions  and  sketches  examined,  and  advice  free. 
All  patents  are  published  in  the  Scientific  American 
the  week  they  issue.  Send  for  Pamphlet,  110  pages, 
containing  laws  and  full  directions  for  obtaining 
Patents, 

Address  for  the  Paper  or  concerning  Patents,^ 
3VIUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York* 
Branch  Office,  cor.  F  and  7th  Sts. .Washington,  D.  C. 


BRAIN  AMD’S  MUSICAL  WORLD. 

<feon  ~WF  t  IT?  HP1 1  The  largest,  best,  and  most  popu- 
*<P'wU  noitl  XX  ]ar  musical  monthly  in  the  world. 

—of—  Forty  pages  of  new  music  and  in- 

WkiSF 'WV Tf rTN  teresting  reading  in  eacli  num- 
fgl  HI  ^  B  8  1  her.  Only  SI. 50  a  year,  with 

1“'“. 77  valuable  premium,  S20  worth 

fill?  fl! I  of  music  in  each  volume. 

v/11  (jp  -L.sJys.  Send  15  cents  for  specimen  copy, 
containing  $12.00  worth  of  new  music  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  of  Music  and 
Music  Books  sent  lree.  Address 

S.  B II  AINA  ED’S  SONS 
Music  Publishing  House,  Cleveland,  O. 


ALL  FOE  ONE  B0LLAB. 

Ten  pieces  of  elegant  Sheet  Music  by  mail,  post-paid,  or 
can  be  ordered  through  any  newsdealer. 

124  The  Grand  Old  Farm .  Rublee. 

1057  Sweatheart  (a  Bird  Song) . . Balfe. 

-.092  Of  what  is  the  Old  Man  Thinking . Knight. 

1400  Yankee  Doodle.  (Song  and  Var.) . Dr.  Shackbury. 

196  Far  Over  the  Waves . Maylath. 

197  “  The  Men  of  ’76.” . Harrison  Millard. 

19S  High  Life  Waltz . Strauss. 

199  Down  where  the  Violets  Grow . Western. 

204  The  Lily  of  Killariiev . . . Benedict’s  Opera. 

205  There’s  a  Letter  in  the  Candle . . . Coote. 

Address  orders  to 

BEiYJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 
Cor®  3d  Avc.  &  80th  Street,  New  York. 


A  Collection  of  Ctal  Mo 


NEW  IDEA 


CHUKCH 

MUSIC. 


NEW  PLAN, 

By  GEO.  F.  ROOT, 

“  Tlie  most  noteworthy  work 
of  tile  age.” 

THE  MUSIC  IS  NEW. 

THE  MUSIC  IS  OLD. 

TIIE  NEYV  IDEA  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC  . 

forms  ;i  new  basis  for  union  and  muiual  co-operation  m 
church  worship,  in  having  something  for  all— choir 
and  congregation -tt#  do.  Descriptive  circulars  sent 
to  any  address,  on  application. 

Price  of  “CHOIR  AND  CONGREGATION,”  in  cloth,  $2. 
Specimen  copy  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Speci¬ 
men  pages  free.' 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Wanted  Agents.— Canvassers  should  secure  territory  at 
once  for  The.  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Henry  Wilson,  by 
Rev.  Elias  Nason.  For  Terms  address  the  Publisher,  B.  B. 
Russell,  55  Cornliill,  Boston,  Mass. 

rgthe  Dumb  Speak  !  A  copy  of  Whipple's  Home  School 
X  .Journal,  with  full  information,  sent  to  any  address 
free.  J.  &  Z.  C.  WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 

IT  WILL  PAY 

Every  agricultural  man  in  the  East  contemplating  settling 
in  the  West  to  subscribe  for  the 

PRAIRIE  FARMER. 

Every  one  engaged  in  General  Farming  or  stock  growing 
in  the  West  to  take  the 

PRAIRIE  FARMER. 

Every  Nurseryman  or  Orcliadist  in  the  country  to  take  the 

PRAIRIE  FARMER. 

Published  weekly,  in  a  large  eight-page  form,  at  $2.15  per 
year,  post-paid. 

Samples  sent  free. 

Address  THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  CO., 
Chicago,  III. 

Visiting-  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  have  EDO  styles. 
Agent*  Wanted.  9  samples  sen  for 
stamp.  A.  II.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE  in  pencil  and  wa¬ 
ter  colors,  and  drawing  and  painting  in  colored  crayons; 
a  practical  instructor,  illustrated,  50  cts.  Of  any  bookseller 
or  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  110  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

UlMH)  VHS’  want  employment  at  home,  in  anew,  rc- 
lot  liable-  business,  paying  large  profits? 
Address  Excelsior  M’f’g  Co.,  151  Midi.  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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TRY  the  PATENT  BLUEING 
BAG.  Superior  to  all  other  Laundry- 
Blues  in  economy  and  convenience. 
Eacli  bag  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  Price  10 
(Its.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it,  it 
Will  lie  sent  direct  by  addressing 

C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO., 

100  &  I0S  Fulton  St.,  N.  T. 


Importer  to  Consumer  Direct. 

FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED. 

Choice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  tlicir  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  3c.  postage.  Send  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 
thomas  CHUTE  &  CO..  131  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  4049. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  CLOCK. 

AN  ACCURATE  AND  RELIABLE 

THIRTY-HOUR  CLOCK  FOR  $2.00. 

It  is  a  detached  lever  escapement  time 
piece,  of  careful  construction.  QUAL¬ 
ITY  GUARANTEED.  Novel,  taste- 
fui,  and  attractive  in  style,  and  in  every 
respect  an  article  of  superior  excel¬ 
lence. 

It  will  Run  in  any  Position. 

The  following  commendatory  notice 
from  the  Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet.  Henry 
T.  Williams,  editor,  is  a  sufficient  en¬ 


dorsement;  “  .We  have  specially  tested 
it  in  this  office  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  received  at  first  with  great  doubt, 
not  thinking  it  possible  that  so  cheap 
an  article  could  be  worth  much.  To  our  surprise  it  lias 
proved  as  accurate  as  the  best  $200  watches,  runs  with  the 
very  best  regularity,  obeys  the  regulator  immediately,  and 
appears  perfectly  sensitive  to  its  slightest  change.  It  will 
run  one  to  two  days  without  re-wiriding,  is  very  neat  and 
pretty,  and  thus  far  lias  answered  every  purpose  claimed  for 
it,  and  been  fully  as  accurate  and  reliable  as  any  clock  of 
twenty  times  its  worth.  We  think  it  well  worth  the  money.” 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  REA^D ' 

Tlie  advertisement  of  the  Rohhins  Washer,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  No.  of  the  Agriculturist.  This  is  a  new  machine, 
constructed  on  a  new  principle.  It  is  pronounced  a 
“Complete  Success”  by  all  who  have  used  it.  Jt  is  just 
what  everybody  wants.— Sample  machine  to  agents,  $3.00. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circulars,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.  etc.,  to 

GEO.  1).  BISSELL  &  CO„  Naugatuck,  Ct. 


STEEL  PEIS! 

Bold  by  ail  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent,  JOSEPH  GILL0TT&S0NS 


FOUL  WEATHER! 

The  changes  in  tlie  weather 
promptly  and  accurately  indi¬ 
cated  by  Lovejoy’g  Metallic 
Weather  Houses,  a  beautiful 
mantel  ornament.  Sent  prepaid 
to  any  address,  safely  packed, 
upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two),  by 
ALVAN  L.  LOVE  JOY, 
Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
393  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Special  price  to  dealers. 


THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS5 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST!  NO  SSWSELL  I 

Always  soft,  and  ready  for  use  without,  a  disk. 

It  will  do  more  work  witli  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  nnv  Slove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  package. 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Patent  Carpet  Rag  Looper  and  Button-hole  Cutter 

Combined. 
Looping 
Rags  with 
ease  and 
rapidity. 
Simple  and 
Durable. 

Samples  by  mail,  25  cts. ;  3  for  60  cts. :  12  for  $1.25  .  64-page 
catalogue.  Descriptive  of  the  best  Novelties,  etc.,  free/ 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO.,  Pkila.,  Pa. 

EVERY  LOVER  OF  FLOWERS 

will  find  much  of  interest  in  Root’s  Garden  Manual.  See  adv. 
“All  About  Gardening”  &  “  Success  in  Market  Gardening.” 


A  IS!  and  all  who  have  time  to  improve 

-f®-  canvassing,  send  for  our  new  Novelty  Catalogue.  Ho 
Humbugs.  T.  .J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ARMOUR 

FAMILY 


Knits  Complete  Stockings* 
either  single  or  double. 
Double  Striped  Mittens. 
Larger  and  better  variety  of 

work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  made. 

SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL, 
CHEAP. 

Price  $30.— every  machine 
warranted. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

ARMOUR  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO,,  "Watertown,  NX 
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We  offer  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
With  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

ECKSTEIN,  HITES  Sc  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NO TE—  Consumers  will  consult  their  INTEREST  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  article  sold 
as  PURE  WHITE  LEAD,  is  adulterated  to  the  extent 
of  from  50  to  90  per  cent ;  and  much  of  it  does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  Lead. 

Bsa  ma  a  ra  Combined  Wire  and  Wood. 

Bi  Sain  HH  SB  Permanent  or  portable.  Most 

j  i  1 1  laB  ■  ■  L  complete  and  economical  com- 

H®  Ir01  Iraa  M  n  IP  bination  of  parts  ever  devised. 

B  w  K  Eg  ■  Effective,  cheap,  and  durable. 

|  jpeg  w  War  Baa  ■  Large  margin  for  profits  to  per¬ 

sons  who  will  build  and  intro¬ 
duce  it.  Send  stamps  for  circulars.  State  and  County  rights 
for  sale.  THOS.  H.  SPEARMAN, 

26  N.?iU  Street,  Phila. 

Roses  for  the  Million. 

One  Dollar  per  Doz.  by  mail,  assorted  colors.  Price  Lists 
free.  TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  Ill. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  the 

1 A  country— to  sell  Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist— 
the  only  complete  practical  work  on  the  subject.  Send  for 
terms,  &c.,  to  WM.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

27  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 

Published  by  ORANGE  JUJJJJ  COMPANY. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISK  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing;  Shoal  Water  nncl  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTERS  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  l'oung  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTERS  AMERICAN  GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— February. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— March.  Mallard  and  Wid¬ 
geon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass— May, 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon.— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer. —September.  Teal.  —  October. 
Quail.  Bittern.  — November.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— December.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck. 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayliew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  improved  breecli-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt¬ 
ing  Game,  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid,$1.75. 

GUN,  ROD ,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  II.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit 

II  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  POE, 

Author  of  11  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  His  garden  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  ns  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  ycai'6'  experience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  hook  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few'"works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  T.  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  book,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  bnt  for  its  quiet  refined  linmor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  subject  of  gardening. — Boston  Gazette. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.”—  Christian  Begister. 

A  fresh,  lively  work.— IF.  T.  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  much  of  practical 
value.—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  what  (lie  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  heartily  commend  it. — Providence  Even¬ 
ing  Press. 

A  chatty,  sensible,  profitable  book.—  Cleveland  Herald. 

The  book  gives  mueli  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
in  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable.— Detroit  Daily  Union. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  SI. 50 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L>.  ALLEN. 

BevisecT  and  greatly  enlarged 
Ry  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, bnt  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  connty,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  'Hie  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  Neto  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURE. 


WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

JAQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN  YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops,  Details  ol  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMERS  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 


YOUNG  FARMERS  MANUAL. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

HUSMANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTT'S  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLERS  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 


THE  HORSE. 


FRANK  FORESTERS  HORSE  OF 
AMERICA. 


By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  thejnost  famous"  representative  horses. includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and.  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1S55.  By 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pares,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close 
of  1868,  and  a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and 
1S70.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

IIORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  the  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


The  cheapest  and  best  Portable 
Engine  offered  to  the  Public. 


PRICE—  4  Horse-Power. 

. $300. 

,l  (j  **  m 

.  400. 

“  7  “  “ 

.  475. 

“  SM  “  “  . 

.  540. 

“  r>  “  “  . 

.  725. 

“  15  “  “  . 

.  800. 

Price  of  Stationary  Eng 

ines : 

4  Horse-Power . 

....$150. 

6  “  “  . . . 

_  175. 

7  to  S'A  Horse-Power . 

12  to  15  “  “  . 

_  225. 

....  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

H.  B.  BIGELOW  &  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1875. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  in 
the  market*.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE,  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wolcott  Bros., 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Farms  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  a  specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


KNOX  FRUIT-FARM  AM)  NURSERIES, 
Great  Offers  of  Plants  and  Seeds,  Fruits 
and  Flowers  for  1876. 

18  Flowering  Plants  ky  Mail,  Prepaid 
for  $1.10 

Our  catalogue  of  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS,  and  our  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seeds  mailed  to  all  applicants  free. 

Address  K1VOX  FRUIT-FARM  CO., 

Box  115  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  G-ortner  Planter  Company, 

FRAZEYSBUP.G,  OHIO, 

Manufacture  the  best 

Hand  Corst  Planter® 

Patented  Nov.  5,  1812,  and  April  29,  1873.  Deceived  the 
first  premium  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  Thousands  ofthem  in  use. 
Every  machine  warranted.  Sold  in  one-half  dozen  pacts 
for  $9.00  per  puck,  cash.  Money  can  he  sent  in  registered 
letter  or  by  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  the  money 
returned  on  return  of  machines. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circulars. 

Address  H.GORTNER.  Secretary, 

Frazeysburg,  Ohio. 

Mi  lie  B^ssr-tai  in  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.-  To  let.  on  shares.  Address 
JOHN  JAY,  22  North  Washington  Square,  New  York. 


A  NOVEL  IDEA. 


$4.06  for  $2. 


e  pv  _ 

Mary  L.  Booth,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  James  _  . 

liver  to  each  subscriber’s  nearest  freight  Uepot,  or  Express  office,  east  of  the  Miss 
one  of  their  “  PREMIUM  BOXES”  containing  the  following  articles,  viz.: 


it* 


One  cake  of  E.  Morgan  Sons’  Sapolio . Price,  10  cents  foa-sciff 

One  cake  of  E.  Morgan  Sons’  Hand  Sjpm.ro .  “  in  “  s  2  ”2  c-R-’-'o 


One  cake  of  E.  Morgan  Sons’  Hand  Sapolio. 

One  package—^  lb.— Duryea’s  Satin  Gloss  Starch . 

One  package— yt  lb.— Dcryea’s  Improved  Corn  Starch . 

One  box  Bixby’s  Best  Blacking . 

One  box  Bixby’s  French  Bluing . 

One  package  Dixon’s  Stove  Polish . 

One  of  Dixon’s  American  Graphite  Pencils . 

One  package— K  lb.— Schepp’S  Desiccated  Cocoanut  ..  . 

One  BOX-M  lb.— Royal  Baking  Powder . 

One  bottle  Royal  Celery  Salt . 

One  cake  Jesse  Oakley  &  Co.’s  King  Soap _ 

Hi-  „  =  One  package  F.  E.  Smith  &  Co.’s  Crushed  White  Wheat" 

S  °  ^  Onk  bottle  Spaulding  s  Prepared  Glue,  with  Brush. 
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20 
15 
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10 
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25 
5 
15 

Total . . . . . *2.06 

And  the  HOUSEKEEPER  one  year,  Postage  paid,  for........  2.00 


One  box  -J.  Monroe  Taylor’s  Gold  Medal  Washing  Crystal" 
One  package— 1  lb.— S.  Wild’s  Sons’  Prepared  Rice  Flour . 
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Making  a  total,  as  above  announced,  of . . . for  $3 

The  prices  above  quoted  are  the  THE  USUAL  NEW  YORK  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES,  and  the  goods  are 
Uictieshest  and  best  in  their  line,  lhe  names  ol  the  Manufacturers  who  contribute  the  goods  is  our  guarantee  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  honorable  dealing. 

In  addition  to  above  liberal  offer,  we  allow  AGENTS  A  LARGE  CASH  COMMISSION, 
mis  is  n  nu e  chance  for  enterprising  agents  to  make  money  rapidly  and  secure  a  permanent  business. 

AGENTS  will  save  time  by  sending  $2,  for  which  we  will  forward,  prepaid,  a  “  PREMIUM  BOS,”  Certificate 
of  Agency,  Sample  Copies,  Posters,  etc.— A  COMPLETE  OUTFIT. 

Address  CHAS.  F.  WINGATE  &  CO.,  (Limited),  Publishers, 

Sample  copy  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  1 0  cents.  69  Duane  St.,  New  York.  P,  0,  Box  5,346. 
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The  BEST  PRAIRIE  LANDS  in  IOWA  and  NEBRASKA ! 

FOR  SALE  BY"  THE 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  Go. 

LOW  PHICES! 

10  YEARS  CREDIT!  SIX  PER  CENT  INTEREST! 
m  PAYMEHT  ON  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 

Read  anti  Re  member  ouv  Offers,  open  till  .July  1st,  1870. 

Discount  in  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash.  Discount  In  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  improvements.  Discount  of  20  per 
cent  to  buyers  on  short  credit.  Prejnium  of  20  per  cent  on  cultivation  of  land.  Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  "  to 
buyers  of  Iowa  Land.  Half  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route  ”  iu  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Land.  Half  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to  families  of  buyers.  Low  freight  on  household  goods  and 
farming  implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the  “  Burlington  Route.” 

ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN  IOWA  AND  SOUTHERN  NEBRASKA! 

U3?“  A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Farming  and  Stock  Raising.  The  SOIL  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated; 
CLIMATE  warm,  SEASONS  long,  TAXES  low;  EDUCATION  FREE. 

LAMB  EXPLORING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  Important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of  same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 
TTT  For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to  or  address 

LAID  COMMISSIONER,  IS.  &  M.  R.  R.  R. 

■  Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 

or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  In  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  un¬ 
sold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price. 


H0VEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

New  and  Rare  Plantsfor  1876 

Will  be  issued  in  February,  containing  many  novelties  and 
beautiful  plants,  and  will  he  mailed  free  to  all  applicants  on 
the  receipt  of  two  three-cent  stamps. 


OSES,  VERBENA 

-  AMD  EXHIBITION  PLANT 

ukes  Meciai  at  Exposition 


Ki 

BEDDING 

Sweepstak 

Fine  Stock  at  Low  Figures.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  15.  I*.  CR1TCHEIX,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


S 


SEED  CATALOGUES  FREE.  A^"‘ 

FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES.  Best  SEEDS 

in  the  world;  sure  to  grow;  large  packets;  low  prices. 
Books,  Papers  and  Chromes  as  premiums.  Address 

COLE  &  BROTHER,  Seedsmen,  Pella,  Iowa. 


The  Victor  Potato. 

Yields  500  Bushels  per  acre.  Cooks  white 
as  snow.  Testimonials  furnished. 

Sent  post-paid,  Two  ibs.,  whole  potatoes,  75  cfs. ;  75  eyes, 
SI :  150  eves,  $1.50 :  by  express  as  freight,  paid  by  purchaser, 
one  peck,  $2.00;  one  bushel,  $5.00 ,  onebbl.,  $10.  Discount 
to  Granges.  Address  all  orders  to 

A.  C.  ASHALD,  Garrcttsvilie,  Ohio. 

TO  THE  TRADE.  7 

\  choice  collection  oF  POPULAR  PLANTS 
for  the  Spring  Sale  of  1876.  1179”  Send  for  price  list. 

L.  B.  CASE,  Richmond,  Inti. 


For  2.7  cts.  I  will  send  a  package  of  Sugar 
Trough  Gourd  Seed,  one  of  Verbena,  Pansy, 
and  Double  Zinnia,  and  my  Quarterly  Cata- 
I  logue  for  one  year.  T’lie  Gourds  grow  by 
the  acre,  to  hold  two  buckets  full  each,  and 
I  exhibited  one  at  the  Agriculturist  office 

_  that  held  over  eleven  gallons.  We  use  them 

for  baskets,  lard  cans,  &c.,  &c.  The  flower  seeds  are  the 
choicest.  Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


STAR  OF  THE  WEST,  the  best  Strawberry— 100 
acres  in  Small  Fruits— Colossal  Asparagus  Seed— Millions 
of  Trees  and  Plants  at  Pomona  Nursery.  Send  for 
Circular.  WM.  PAliRY,  Cinunminson,  N.  J. 


ITIOR  SALE.  RARE  CHANCE.— A  Greenhouse, 
^  nearly  new,  well  stocked,  good  local  business  establish¬ 
ed.  7  minutes  walk  from  depot;  also  2  acres  excellent  land. 
Address  EDWARD  A.  JAMES,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

F.rVGI.ISIV  KDITIOH. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .50  per' line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S3  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page—'. S3. 50  per  line. 

1‘age  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  l‘age— S3. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  forless  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

liFJliHM  EWITIOH. 

Inside  I'ages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

8®”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway’,  Nrtw  York. 


[February, 
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1870.] 


“  Ye  Hero'’’  ‘■‘Stands  Guard. 


How  he  meets  his  enemies. 


HURRAH!  BOYS,  HURRAH!!!! 

“ Lo,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes!” 

We’ve  got  him— Mr.  Crandall  has  dug  him  up,  all  alive: 

“Ys  HERO  OF  76.” 

As  Natural  as  Life,”  and  Twice  as  Amusing ! 


C.  M.  Crandall  has  done  it  again-has  made  another  splen¬ 
did  thing  that  will  perfectly  charm  all  the  Little  Folks,  viz.: 

The  Great  Centennial  Toy, 

a  fine  OLD  SOLDIER,  in  Brilliantly  Colored  Uniform,  with 
Cocked  Hat,  Flag,  and  Staff,  all  so  ingeniously  made  and  put 
together,  that  you  can  set  him  in  a  thousand  different  posi¬ 
tions,  and  he  stays  there  until  you  change  him.— He  is  a  thing 
of  life  ;  a  real  joy  to  all  BOYS  and  GIRLS,  (and  older  people  too). 
He  fits  and  also  works  well  with  all  the  ACROBATS  and 
the  MENAGERIE. 

EVERY  CHILD  EVERYWHERE 

should  have  “Ye  Hero  of  ’76”  right  away— cr  more  than  one. . . 
The  Real  Hero  is  9  inches  high,  and  many  tim^T  larger  than 
the  greatly  reduced  figures  on  this  page,  whicn  show,  without 
the  color,  only  a  very  few  of  the  almost  numberless  interesting 
and  amusing  positions  which  the  Hero  will  take  in  TOUR  hands. 

Sold  in  a  neat  box,  for  only  35  cts.— Sent  safely  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  45  cents.— Send  for  one  or  more. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others.  Sup¬ 
plied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
245  Broadway,  New  York,  who  are  the  Sole  General  Agents. 


How  he  “  sells  his  vote."  Hurrah  for  old  “  ’76.” 


Denounces  treason.  Shows  how  the  enemy  skedaddled.  Imitates  a  Broadway  Swell. 


-“Ample  accommodations  ”  by  Bail.  He  meets  a  Hotel  Clerk.  Interviewed  by  Ladies.  Be  has  seen  35  yds.  silk  in  one  dress.  Fights  his  battles  o'er  again. 

Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  POSITIONS.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  he  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  T\)  American  Cattle.* . $2 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture..  .  1 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book .  2 

Allen’s  C3.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* .  1 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1 

Harry’s  Fruit  Garden . 2 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy* .  5 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* . 2 

Boinmer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy.... .  1 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  .  1 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* . —  1 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 1 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book* .  1 

Burns’  Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’?  Veterinarian . 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets*... .  3 

Crack  Shot  (Barber)* .  1 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* 

riimmintr’c  A  vnbi tr»r»tiirol  Tlptflils* 


Cumming’s  Architectural  Details* . 10 

Dadd’s  (George  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12mo .  1 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo .  1 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back* .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back* . 2 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual .  1 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2vols.*..  6 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* .  2 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* .  2 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  1 


Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . . .  1 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville.' .  1 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . .  1 

Eiliott’s.Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* . . .  1 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* . 6 

Eveletli’s  School  House  Architecture* . 6 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* .  1 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1 

Flax  Culture . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* .  2 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vois* . .  G 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  Eng’s* .  3 

Frauk  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2vols* . 10 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo*..  3 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Chlturist* . 1 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . .  1 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* .  1 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* .  2 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . ; . paper.. 

Gregory  on  Onions* .  . paper. . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* . .  1 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* .  6 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings* .  G 

Harris  on  the  Pig. .  1 

Helmsiey’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure . .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ■. .  l 

Hop  Culture . . . 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth . 

How  to  Make  Candy* . 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* . . 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* .  1 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House*. .  1 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard*  1 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1 

Jenuing’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* .  1 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . . .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.  .Paper,  40c _ cloth* _ 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* .  6 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1 


Lewis’  People's  Practical  Poultry  Book*. 
Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting*. 
Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture. 


McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep* 
Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . . . 


Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . . 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  joiner* .  6 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* .  G 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeepers  Friend* .  1 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* . 4 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

Nichol’s  Chcmislry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* .  1 

Our  Farm  of  F  our  Acres . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth . 

Pardee  on  Stra  wberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 


Percheron  Horse . $1  00 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* .  50 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.)* . paper .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . I...  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd* . . . .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs* . . .  1  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden* .  3  00 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers* .  1  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons* . —  150 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vois.,  each* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* .  30 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  GO 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Saunders’s  Domestic.  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* . 30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* . 75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* .  3  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Taxidermist’s  Manual* .  1  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* .  .  9  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture . 25 

Todd’s  Y'oung  Farmers’ Manual.  2  vois* .  3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual .  1  50 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures* .  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure* .  40 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.l* . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* .  50 

Waring’s  Hanay-Book  of  Husbandry* . 3  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry* .  3  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  . 2  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book* . 15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2  00 

Y’ouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Y'ouatt  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

IN  STOCK: 

American  Rowing  Almanac . $  50 

Applied  Mechanics .  1  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . 2  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

.  “  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses .  1  00 

Brown’s  Field  Book  of  American  Manures .  2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vois . 20  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . .  1  50 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables . 2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . —  1  25 

Collier’s  American  Parlor  Aquarium .  100 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls .  5  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture . 10  00 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture . 10  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry . .  4  50 

Drawing  for  Brick  Layers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Carpenters  and  Joiners .  1  75 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture . 2  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c..  .clo  1  00 

Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  4  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1  50 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant . 3  00 

Gray’s  How  PI  ants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol .  3  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture. .  .  3  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads .  50 

Hobbs'  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one .  1  25 

Jersey  Herd  Register— Vols.l,2&3  [’71, ’72  &  ’74]  Each  vol.  5  00 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  a> 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  <5 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 10  00 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies . 2  00 

Marion  Harland’s  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Tea .  1  ia 

Marion  Harland’s  Common  Sense  in  the  Household  ....  1  75 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . ........  S  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustr.  Horse  Doctor  &  Management.  1  vol.  5  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  25 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  ia 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  00 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier .  1  50 

Practical  Perspective .  1  50 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’  Manual .  2  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1  00 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule. . 1  50 

Robbins’  Complete  Produce  Reckoner .  75 


Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . $3  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . . .  .  1  75 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine .  2  00 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture .  75 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . . 4  50 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  i  00 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture .  60 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  Oh 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.Am.Ed.l2mo  2  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . . .  2  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  i  25 

The  Household  Treasury .  .  ..150 

The  Orchard  House . 40 

Todd’s  American  Wheat. Culturist .  2  CO 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist .  l  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee . 50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vois.,  each .  3C(I 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood .  1  75 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  25 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  elegantly  Illustrated  .  .15  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vois . 18  00 

Youmans’ Household  Science .  1  75 

Your  Choice  - 

Of  Two  Fine 

Pictures. 


“UP  FOR  REPAIRS,” 

“MISCHIEF  BREWING,” 

To  every  Subscriber  to  tbe  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  ISYG,  [Volume  S3,]  the  Publishers  will 
present  an  exquisite  Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two 
beautiful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  and  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  and 
“  Up  foe  Repairs, ”  have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in 
the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  aiy  of  these  two  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a 
choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of 
these  exquisite  pictures,  but  the  choice  must  he  named 
at  the  time  of  subscribing 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  he 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

I251P  SPECIAL  ©FFEK.  ^ 

The  Beautiful  Chromo,  “The  Strawberry  Girl.” 

[Size,  14x20,  in  18  colors.] 

To  every  subscriber,  whether  new  or  old,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  year  1876,  whether  single  or  in  a  club, 
shall  be  received  while  this  offer  lasts,  and  who  shall 
send  with  his  subscription  50  cents  extra  to  pay  for 
mounting,  postage,  etc.,  we  will  send  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  “  Tito  Strawberry  Girl,”  which 
has  so  delighted  those  who  have  seen  or  received  it. 
This  chromo  will  be  mounted  on  muslin ,  with  directions 
for  putting  it  on  a  stretcher  for  framing.  We  have  but  a 
limited  number  of  these  fine  pictures  in  stock,  and  this 
ofler  will  continue  only  while  any  remain.  To 

every  subscriber  for  1875  or  1876,  whether  new  or  old,  who 
has  not  called  for  any  chromo,  and  who  shall  send  us  50 
cents  additional  to  his  subscription  while  this  offer  lasts, 
we  will  send  one  of  “  The  Strawberry  Girl  ”  as  above. 

A  largo  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  descriptions  of  Premiums. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 

WOODWARD’S  l  pVans, A  DetSns, 

flIAl  IUIM  AL  f  tions.  and  Estimates.  Twelve 

ARCHITECT.  )  Dollars,  post-paid. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL  ?  Six  Dollars, 
STAIR  BUILDER.  J  post-paid. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL?  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  J  post-paid. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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REMING  T  O  ]NT 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  lms 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  Hie  best  com¬ 
bination  oi  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfkcx  bock  stitch. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  hairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medai,  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna- 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  l)oabIe-JBarrelled  Breech-Eoadiug  Shot- 
Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  diffeb- 
knt  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 

E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing 


AGRICULTIJRA E  IMPLEM ENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Hoad  Sobapeiis,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc,. 


M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  I1I0N,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  ROE 

Plants,  and  other  small  fruits  sent  free  on  application. 


author  “  Play  and  Pi'ofit  in  My  Garden f  “ Barriers  Burned 
Away,"  “ From  Jest  to  Earnest,"  dec..  has  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  a  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits,  viz: 

?  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  dec.  Jfoio  to 
'raise  and  market  them.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price — 50  cts. 
Circular  and  price  list  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry 
Address  E.  P.  Roe,  G or  mo  all-on-the- Hudson,  Orange  Co.,N.  Y. 


The  Very  Best 
TOYS 

EVER  INVENTED 

ARE 

Crandall’s  Blocks 

For  Children. 


BEAUTIFUL,  AMUSING,  INSTRUCTIVE, 
“Ye  HERO  OF  ’76.” 

The  great  “Centennial  Toy.”  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  he  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de¬ 
light  the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  45  Cts. 


CRANDALL’S  ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  he  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
Is  limited  -only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $1.25. 


CRANDALL’S  MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau¬ 
tifully  painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [Purchaser  svill  pay  express  charges. 
Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.'] 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 


The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 


Price— No.  1,  $ 

12.00 ; 

by  mail,  prepaid,  ‘ 

$2.50. 

No.  3,  9 

il.OO; 

by  mail,  prepaid. 

$1.25. 

No.  4,  $ 

il.OO; 

by  mail,  prepaid, 

$1.15. 

CRANDALL’S 

ILLUMINATED 

PIC- 

TORIAL  ALPHABET  CUBES. 


These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


CRANDALL’S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 


CRANDALL’S  EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  tlic  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 

CRANDALL’S  ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 
Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  %  1.00. 

N.B. — If  postage  is  not  remitted . with  the  prices,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,”  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hill  sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  AVest  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
lour  years’  experience,  lie  evoked  a  proflt  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  lie  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  S  !  .50 

Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST, 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitnessof  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 

Chapter  VIII.  Melons 

the  Garden. 

'*  ■  IX.  Onions. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  XITT.  Tomatoes. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

»  VII.  Lettuce. 

Houses. 

Chapter  NV. 

List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - 

_________  $1.50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TO  farmersT 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS, 
Peruvian  CSuarso  (Guanape),  delivered 

from  storehouse  of  agents  of  Peruvian  Government— 
Re-weighed  at  time  of  delivery— 10  per  cent  of  ammonia 


guaranteed  by  the  agents. 

Price  per  ton,  2,000  lbs.,  at  Brooklyn  storehouse . §55.00 

Cartage  to  cars  or  boat  at  New  York . .  1.50 

Special  discount  ou  ten  tons  and  upwards. 


Rectified  Peruvian  Guano— Pre¬ 
pared  by  agents  of  Peruvian  Government,  delivered 
from  their  storehouse.  (10  per  cent  ammonia,  10  per  | 
cent  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  2  per  cent  potash.) 

Price  per  ton,  2,000  lbs.  (bags  200  lbs.  each),  at 


“  Brooklyn  storehouse .  . $60.00 

Cartage  to  New  York .  i.r>0  I 


Cnemicai  Fertilizers— PONE  DUST 

-DISSOLVED  BONE-PLAIN  SUPERPHOSPHATES 
— AMMONIATED  SUPERPIIOSPHATES-FISH  GU¬ 
ANO— CRUDE  FISH  SCRAP— BONE  BLACK,  &c.,&c. 

All  Fertilizers  furnished  at  prices  quoted  in 
Price  List  of  Fertilizers  in  current  No.  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

AS!  Fertilizers  sold  on  Analysis. 

Special  discounts  on  ten  tons  and  upwards. 

CHARLES  V,  BViAFES, 

The  trade  supplied.  160  Front.  St..,  N.  Y. 


ME  HAIL  MACHINES* 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

HEELER  &  iVHELICK  CO., 


W 


Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Peed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 
ALBANY,  ]NT.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power, 
and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  awarded 


Two  Gold  Medals 


For  “Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  1*  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  oj 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  sVghted, 
excellent  work,  dec.,”  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER,  Coldeskill.  Schoharie  Co.,  N  1 


SEE 


Cut  of  “  HOME  CORN  S5HELLER,” 


on  page  112.  Manufactured  by 
XIVINGSTON  &  — 


Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


1  AA  Orders  for  plants  wanted  by  J. 

.H  s.  COLLINS.  See  page  111. 


LADIES  READ  THIS! 

A  Complete  Flower  Garden  for  50  Cts. 
A  CRB&T  OFFiSl  ? 


To  introduce,  we  will  send  to  any  address  for  50  cts.  and 
stamp,  25  of  our  choicest  varieties  of  Flower  seed  (our  selec¬ 
tion).  Catalogue  for  stamp.  AU  seed  warranted. 
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Co.,  Mo.  When  a  heifer  has  grown  to  be  0  years  old 
without  breeding,  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  some 
physical  defect  in  her,  which  prevents  it,  and  her  case 
may  be  considered  hopeless.  There  are  no  drugs  that 
can  avail  in  such  a  case  ;  reducing  the  condition  by  bleed¬ 
ing,  is  sometimes  practiced,  but  this  is  only  effective 
with  fat  or  plethoric  animals. 
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estimated.  The  risk  lies  more  in  choosing  a  large  male 
with  a  large  head  and  coarse  limbs,  and  a  small  female, 
with  light,  narrow  hind-quarters ;  with  well  formed  ani¬ 
mals  there  is  no  extra  risk.  When  a  young  mare  produces 
a  mule,  very  often,  but  not  always,  her  future  colts  by  a 
horse  will  have  mulish  ears,  but  they  will  not  bo  mules. 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH,  1876. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  mild  winter  upon 
the  fall-sown  crops,  we  cannot  as  yet  say.  The  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  live  stock  is  the  principal  thing  to  be 
dreaded.  A  warm,  damp  winter,  makes  an  unwhole¬ 
some  barn-yard,  and  trouble  may  be  looked  for  so 
soon  as  the  warm  spring  suns  have  their  effect. 
The  least  sign  of  discomfort  amongst  the  stock 
should  receive  immediate  attention.  A  dose  of 
simple  medicine,  a  little  sulphur,  or  even  a  little 
nursing,  with  some  warm  slops  or  extra  food,  will 
generally  prevent  a  serious  attack,  or  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  animal.  No  farmer  can  succeed  at  the 
present  day  unless  he  he  a  “  book  farmer,"  and  the 
first  book  he  will  need  at  this  time  will  he  a  memo¬ 
randum  book  in  which  he  may  jot  down  whatever 
may  occur  to  him  as  needing  to  be  done.  If  he  at¬ 
tends  to  this  “  book  farming  ”  properly,  he  will  find 
that  a  good  many  entries  will  have  to  he  made,  and 
everything  set  down  should  be  taken  up  in  order. 
The  secret  of  those  who  are  known  as  great  work¬ 
ers,  is  that  they  work  methodically,  and  do  every¬ 
thing  at  the  proper  time,  and  there  is  no  business 
in  which  so  much  will  fail,  unless  the  work  be  done 
when  it  should  he,  as  that  of  farming.  One  day’s 
delay  may  not  he  recovered  during  the  whole  season. 

ffiinmts  Work. 

Ihe  Workshop. — The  increase  in  the  machinery 
used  upon  farms  make  it  desirable  to  have  a  prop¬ 
erly  furnished  workshop.  It  will  not  pay  to  run  to 
the  carpenter  or  the  blacksmith  when  a  little  repair 
is  needed.  The  time  lost  is  too  valuable,  and  the 
yearly  hill  for  repairs  is  a  serious  item.  One  of  the 
useful  results  of  machinery  is  to  increase  the  value 
of  a  man’s  time,  aud  this  should  be  provided  for. 

Cleaning  up. — This  is  an  important  job,  and  can 
be  done  during  rainy  days.  Cleau  out  the  potato 
bins,  select  seed  potatoes,  thoroughly  clean  and 
whitewash  the  cellar,  put  the  dairy  into  good  con¬ 
dition,  sweep  the  granary  ;  every  cobweb  and  hid¬ 
ing  place  for  weevils  and  grain  moths  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  should  he  explored  and  filled  with 
whitewash ;  the  feed  rooms  and  mixing  troughs 
should  be  swept  or  scraped,  the  yards  scraped,  and 
the  rubbish  burned  ;  the  plows  painted,  and  the 
shares  and  mold-boards  polished ;  the  harrow  teeth 
sharpened,  and  everything  that  can  be  done  now, 


6hould  be  attended  to.  A  little  forethought  is  worth 
a  great  deal  of  afterthought. 

Manure  may  be  hauled  on  to  fall  plowed  ground 
intended  for  spring  crops,  upon  the  late  snows  or  on 
the  frozen  ground  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
That  intended  for  corn  should  be  carefully  turned, 
and  well  mixed,  to  equalize  its  value.  Mix  the 
droppings  from  the  poultry  roost  evenly  in  the 
heap.  A  few  bushels  of  wood  ashes  thrown  in  will 
not  hurt  the  manure  if  the  whole  is  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  will  help  to  decompose  it,  but  this 
should  be  cautiously  done.  Coarse,  fresh  manure 
for  fall  crops  may  be  hauled  out,  aud  made  into  a 
compost  near  where  it  will  be  used. 

Surface  Water. — Turn  the  wash  from  the  public 
roads  into  the  fields  where  it  can  be  made  to  spread 
over  and  fertilize  as  much  surface  as  possible. 

Fence  posts  may  be  made  firm  by  tamping  with  a 
rammer,  a  flat  stone  rammed  down  against  a  loose 
post  will  be  useful,  and  as  many  stones  as  possible 
should  be  thus  driven  around  the  posts.  Stakes 
should  be  driven  down  firmly  while  the  ground  is 
soft,  after  the  frost  has  disappeared. 

Plowing.—  No  plow  should  be  put  into  the  ground 
until  the  soil  is  dry.  When  a  spadeful  of  earth 
thrown  down  crumbles  into  a  loose  mellow  heap, 
the  plows  may  be  started,  but  not  while  the  spade 
comes  out  of  the  ground  sheared  and  soiled.  A 
few  days  delay  is  better  than  being  a  day  too  soon. 
The  first  in  the  field  is  often  the  last  at  harvest. 

Artificial  Fertilizers. — In  the  southern  and  middle 
states  where  grass  or  clover  have  started  growth, 
guano  or  plaster  may  be  applied  now;  the  best 
time  is  when  the  fields  have  a  green  and  fresh  ap¬ 
pearance,  showing  that  vegetation  is  already  active 
and  ready  to  be  assisted ;  100  pounds  of  each,  or 
both  together,  may  be  sown  over  an  acre. 

Potatoes.— Plant  early  potatoes  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  and  warm.  A  few  early  frosts  will 
do  no  harm  if  the  young  shoots  are  kept  covered 
by  the  hoe  or  the  plow  when  a  frost  is  feared.  The 
earlier  the  crop,  the  higher  the  prices.  A  difference 
of  a  week  may  make  a  difference  of  81  a  bushel. 

Spring  Wheat.— The  earlier  this  crop  is  in  the 
ground  the  better.  Now  that  the  new  process  of 
grinding  has  been  brought  into  use,  the  value  of 
extra  spring  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  fall  wheat. 
It  is  as  easy  to  produce  extra  wheat  as  No.  3  or  re¬ 
jected.  The  whole  difference  is  just  that  between 
careful  and  slovenly  farming.  Perfectly  clean  seed, 
of  a  pure  variety,  and  well  prepared  ground,  will 
produce  first  quality  of  wheat ;  but  with  foul  seed, 
mixed  with  oats  and  rubbish,  as  we  sow,  so  wc 
reap.  Minnesota  farmers  are  making  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  their  wheat,  which  is  now 
sought  in  foreign  markets,  by  producing  a  superior 
sample.  This  is  worth  making  a  note  of. 

Meadows. — No  stock  should  be  allowed  to  wander 
over  the  meadows.  This  is  doubly  injurious.  It 
destroys  the  grass  and  spoils  the  appetite  of  the 
animals  for  dry  feed.  Nothing  is  gained,  but  much, 
is  lost  by  this  practice.  The  ground  is  also 
“poached,”  and  quagmires  are  formed  in  low 
springy  spots  where  the  first  grass  appears. 

Mares  in  foal  should  not  be  tied  up  in  their  stalls  ; 
but  kept  in  loose  roomy  stalls  not  less  than  9x11 
feet.  It  would  be  far  better  if  no  horse  were  kept 
in  a  stall  of  less  size  than  this.  Some  horses  will 
not  lie  down  in  a  narrow  stall  until  forced  by 
fatigue,  and  mauy  wounded  hips  and  backs  are 
caused  by  contact  with  the  walls  of  narrow  stalls. 
Brood  mares  may  be  worked  lightly  ;  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  exercise.  A  feed  o, l  carrots,  ruta-bagas, 
or  sugar  beets  daily,  will  be  useful,  or  instead  of 
these  a  quart  of  linseed  oil-meal,  with  their  usual 
feed,  may  be  given.  Costiveness  in  any  breeding- 
animal  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Cows. — The  safest  place  for  an  incoming  cow  is  a 
roomy  box  stall.  Sec  lasts  month’s  “  Hints.” 

Calves.—  A  calf  should  never  be  allowed  to  suck 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  As  soon  as  its  coat  is 
dry  it  should  be  taken  from  the  cow  and  put  into  a 
stall  next  to  her,  where  she  can  see  it.  This  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  separating  them  altogether,  unless  the  caif 
can  he  removed  entirely  to  where  the  cow  cannot 
hear  it.  A  calf  may  be  taught  to  drink  in  one  les- 
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son  if  patience  is  used,  and  it  has  not  sucked  the 
cow.  It  should  have  the  fresh  warm  milk  for  a 
week,  then  warmed  half-skimmed  milk  for  a  time, 
and  finally  warmed  skimmed  milk.  While  the 
weather  is  cool,  the  milk  should  be  warmed  and 
given  a  little  sweet ;  well  boiled  linseed-meal  gruel 
is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  milk. 

Swine. — A  farrowing  sow  should  be  littered  with 
chaff  or  finely  cut  straw  in  a  dry  warm  pen.  It 
would  pay  where  many  brood  sows  are  kept  and 
early  pigs  raised,  to  have  a  stove  in  the  piggery. 
Highly  bred  pigs  are  often  tender  and  delicate,  and 
warmth  may  save  a  litVer  that  would  otherwise  be 
wholly  lost.  Generally,  a  close  warm  pen  will  be 
sufficient,  as  few  other  young  animals  are  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  pigs. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  draft  upon  the  nursing 
ewes  should  be  met  by  a  supply  of  nutritious  food. 
The  kind  of  food  should  be  suited  to  the  kind  of 
sheep.  Merinos  will  consume  corn  without  injury, 
but  the  heavier  bodied  sheep  will  do  better  on  a 
mixed  food.  A  bushel  of  corn,  with  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  oats,  or  rye  and  bran,  ground  together,  and 
mixed  with  a  bushel  of  linseed  oil-meal,  is  a  good 
feed  for  nursing  ewes.  One  pound  a  day,  with  some 
cut  roots  or  a  few  potatoes,  will  help  both  ewe  and 
lamb.  A  run  in  a  com  stubble  on  fine  days  will  be 
very  useful  for  the  whole  flock,  but  not  if  there  is 
deep  snow  upon  the  ground,  or  the  soil  is  muddy. 

Poulti'y. — It  is  now  time  to  set  hens  for  early 
chickens.  Warm  comers  in  the  stables  or  barns 
may  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  where  the 
other  poultry  are  not  permitted  to  go.  The  nest  box 
may  be  carried  there  quietly  at  nigh'  and  the  hen 
left  undisturbed.  The  advantage  of  having  loose 
nest  boxes  is,  that  the  box  and  its  occupant  may 
be  moved  to  wherever  it  is  to  remain. 

Vermin. — It  is  now  that  vermin  give  most  trou¬ 
ble.  Whenever  “cow  licks”  are  seen  upon  cattle 
lice  may  be  found.  A  good  remedy  consists  of  an 
ointment  made  of  a  pound  each  of  lard  and  crude 
petroleum  mixed  together  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  rubbed  along 
the  spine  and  the  inside  of  thighs  of  calves  and 
cattle  will  soon  free  them  from  lice.  It  will  also 
free  hogs  and  poultry  from  fleas,  and  is  not  injuri¬ 
ous  in  any  way.  Bare  irritable  spots  upon  the  tails 
or  necks  of  horses  may  be  also  treated  with  this. 

—  — ■  ■■  li  Cl  ■«  ■  —  ■  - 

Work  in  tha  Horticultural  Departments. 

As  the  planting  and  sowing  season  approaches, 
the  letters  embodying  the  inquiries,  “What  shall 
I  plant?”  “What  shall  I  sow?”  become  more 
numerous.  These  questions  coming  from  all  over 
the  country  are  difficult  to  answer,  as  they  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  climate  and  locality.  We  have  often 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  varieties,  especially 
of  fruit,  are  local,  and  are  not  suited  for  general 
culture.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  kinds 
that  succeed  almost  everywhere,  and  though  these 
are  not  usually  of  the  highest  quality,  their  general 
adaptability  compensates  for  the  lack  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence.  We  repeat  here  what  we  have  so  often 
stated.  The  experience  of  the  neighborhood  is  the 
best  guide.  If  one  undertakes  extensive  cultivation 
either  in  orchard,  vineyard,  or  market  garden,  he 
should  study  the  leading  works  that  have  been 
written  upon  these  subjects. 


tOrcliaral  sand.  Nsas,*sea*y. 

The  land  should  have  been  prepared  last  fall ; 
but  if  that  was  omitted  let  be  done  early  and  well. 
Order  trees  at  once  if  not  done.  When  trees  arrive, 
unpack  at  once  and  heel  them  in — which  means 
place  them  in  trenches  with  the  roots  well  covered 
with  earth  ;  they  will  remain  in  this  way  for  weeks 
without  injury.  Do  not  plant  in  wet  soil,  or  that 
which  is  partly  frozen.  Planting  should  not  be 
hurried ;  each  tree  should  be  examined ;  the  broken 
roots  trimmed  smooth ;  the  tops  shortened  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  branches  one-half  or  two-thirds,  and 
then  set  out  with  good  earth  around  the  roots, 
which  should  be  well  worked  in  to  fill  every  space. 

Apples. — The  following  list  of  20  will  answer  for 
most  of  those  who  plant  for  family  use  :  Summer — 


Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Williams’  Favorite, 
Benoni,  Golden  Sweet,  Carolina  Red  June.  Au¬ 
tumn — Gravensteiu,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Jersey 
Sweet,  Porter,  Keswick  Codling,  Mangum.  Win¬ 
ter-Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Roxbury  Russet,  King 
of  Tompkins  County,  Wine,  Jonathan. 

Pears. — Dwarf  pears,  on  quince  roots,  are  now 
little  planted,  save  in  gardens — except  the  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  which  yields  larger  and  better  fruit 
as  a  dwarf.  The  popular  pear  is  the  Bartlett; 
nurserymen  say  that  out  of  every  hundred  trees 
planted  90  are  Bartlett.  The  amateur  who  has 
leisure  can  indulge  in  a  great  variety  of  choice 
kinds ;  those  who  wish  fruit  for  home  use  and  to 
market  the  surplus,  can  take  any  of  the  following : 
Early,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Bartlett,  Doyenne  Boussock. 
Fall,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  (on  quince),  Bell  Lu¬ 
crative,  Seckel,  Beurre  Bose,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer¬ 
sey  (better  on  quince).  Late,  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Lawrence,  Yicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis. 

Peaches. — Those  who  cultivate  for  market  will  do 
well  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  successful  growers. 
For  home  use  Early  Beatrice,  Hale’s  Early,  Early 
York,  Oldmixon  Free  ;  George  the  Fourth,  Ward’s 
Late  Free,  and  Heath  Cling,  are  among  the  best. 

Quinces. — The  apple  or  orange  variety  is  most 
popular,  but  is  inferior  to  Rea’s  Seedling. 

Cherries. — Among  the  best  are  Black  Tartarian, 
Coe’s  Transparent,  Rockport,  Louis  Phillippe,  Late 
Duke,  and  Black  Hawk.  Early  Richmond  is  the 
best  cooking  variety. 

Plums  can  generally  be  fruited  only  where  time 
and  labor  can  be  given  to  destroying  the  curculio. 
Some  native  seedlings  are  said  to  mostly  escape  its 
attacks  ;  the  principal  of  these  is  the  Wild  Goose, 
of  which  spurious  sorts  are  sold.  Of  the  European 
plum,  the  Green  and  Imperial  Gages,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  Jefferson,  and  Washington  are  good  varieties. 

Mulberries. — Downing’s  Everbearing,  and  in  mild 
climates,  the  Black  Persian. 

The  distances  apart  for  trees  varies  with  apples 
from  20  to  40  feet,  the  greater  distance  being  given 
on  strong  soils  to  the  spreading  varieties.  Stand¬ 
ard  pears  20  to  30  feet ;  dwarfs  8  to  12  feet.  Peaches, 
plums,  and  cherries  about  15  feet. 

Frsait  fiSartlesa  and  Vineyas’d.. 

The  fruit  garden  should  be  confined  to  what  are 
known  as  the  small  fruits,  and  no  trees  larger  than 
dwarf  pears  are  to  be  grown  in  it. 

Blackberries. — The  Kittatinny  is  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  successful.  Wilson’s  Early  is  a  good  market 
fruit.  Set  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  canes  of  both  blackberries  and  raspberries 
grow  one  year,  bear  fruit  the  next,  and  then  die. 

Currants. — Versailles,  White  Grape,  and  Black 
Naples.  Set  4  or  5  feet  apart,  and  manure  well. 

Gooseberries  are  set  the  same  distances ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sorts  rarely  escape  mildew ;  Downing’s  and 
Houghton’s  are  best  for  kitchen  uses. 

Raspberries. — Set  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  4  feet  apart.  The  Philadelphia  is  most  hardy 
and  productive,  but  the  fruit  inferior.  Clarke, 
Herstine,  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  and  Brinekle’s 
Orange  are  choice  sorts,  but  mostly  tender.  High¬ 
land  Hardy  is  a  new  kind  highly  praised ;  of  the 
black  raspberries,  the  Miami  and  Seneca. 

Strawberries. — After  trying  various  methods,  we 
have  adopted  cultivation  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  the 
plants  a  foot  apart.  When  the  bed  needs  to  be 
renewed,  the  runners  are  allowed  to  take  root  in  the 
intermediate  spaces ;  when  well-established,  all 
save  one  row  of  these  young  plants  are  spaded  up. 
Charles  Downing  still  proves  the  best  family  berry 
for  all  soils  ;  Wilson  is  only  fit  for  market.  Nicanor 
is  good  on  heavy  soils.  Black  Defiance  is  a  fine 
fruit  for  home  use.  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Jucun- 
da  give  fine  large  fruit  on  heavy,  as  docs  Seth 
Boyden  on  light,  soils. 

Grapes  can  be  grown  in  the  most  limited  space, 
and  may  be  trained  to  a  fence,  the  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  or  to  a  trellis  made  for  the  purpose.  They  may 
be  set  from  8  to  12  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
space  to  be  covered.  Do  not  set  old  vines ;  those 


one  or  two  years  old  are  preferable.  A  young  vine 
should  produce  but  oue  shoot  the  first  year.  Con¬ 
cord  is  the  universally  successful  variety  ;  the  list 
is  large  ;  in  our  experience  Creveling,  Barry,  Croton, 
Delaware,  Eumelau,  Senasqua,  and  Wilder,  have 
proved  the  most  satisfactory  out  of  50  varieties. 


Mitclaem  Garden. 

Each  year  many  new  varieties  are  offered  ;  do  not 
rely  upon  any  of  these  for  a  main  crop,  but  stick  to 
the  well  tested  sorts  ;  buy  all  the  novelties  you  can 
afford,  as  it  is  interesting  to  try  them.  This  month 
is,  in  northern  localities,  early  enough  to  start  a 
Hot-bed. — This  is  a  frame  covered  with  glass, 
which  is  placed  over  fermenting  mauure  which  af¬ 
fords  heat ;  earth  is  placed  upon  the  manure  in 
which  seeds  are  sown,  or  they  are  sown  in  boxes  of 
earth  which  are  placed  upon  the  manure.  Stable 
manure,  in  a  heating  state,  may  be  used  alone,  or 
with  half  or  more  leaves.  The  bed  is  often  built 
upon  the  ground,  4  ft.  high,  and  a  foot  wider  each 
way  than  the  frame,  which  is  placed  upon  top.  A 
more  economical  use  of  the  manure  is  to  build  a  pit, 
21  ft.  deep,  and  of  a  size  to  fit  the  sashes  ;  this  is 
planked  up,  the  rear  side  to  12  in.  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  front  towards  the  south,  4  in.  above 
the  surface.  It  may  be  filled  with  all  manure,  or  a 
foot  of  leaves  may  be  first  put  in,  then  18  in.  of 
manure,  and  ail  trodden  down  ;  6  in.  of  good  soil 
may  be  put  on,  or  if  boxes  are  used,  only  enough 
to  cover  the  manure.  Strips  should  run  from  the 
front  to  rear  of  the  frame  for  the  sashes  to  slide 
upon.  The  heat  is  at  first  violent ;  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  shows  it  is  receding  from  100°,  sow  seeds. 

Cold  Frames  are  like  hot-beds,  but  set  directly 
upon  the  ground.  They  are  used  to  keep  half-har¬ 
dy  plants  through  the  winter,  and  to  harden  off 
those  started  in  the  liot-hed.  They  may  be  used  for 
sowing  seeds,  and  though  the  plants  will  not  come 
on  so  rapidly  as  in  a  liot-bed,  they  will  be  much  in 
advance  of  those  in  the  open  ground. — Plants  now 
in  frames  must  be  hardened  by  exposure  whenever 
the  weather  will  allow. 

Window  Boxes,  in  small  gardens,  supply  the  place 
of  a  hot-bed  or  cold-frame.  Seeds  sown  in  boxes  of 
earth  3  in.  deep,  and  set  in  a  warm  kitchen  window, 
the  plants  properly  watered  and  thinned,  and  if 
need  be,  transplanted  to  other  boxes  of  earth,  will 
give  an  abundance  of  early  tomato  and  other  plants. 

Asparagus. — Set  plants  one  foot  apart,  in  rows  2 
ft.  apart,  in  well  manured  soil,  covering  the  crown 
4  in.  for  a  garden  bed.  In  field  culture  set  2x3  or 
3x4  ft.  Colossal  is  best. 

Beets. — Sow  as  soon  as  frost  is  out.  Egyptian  and 
Bassano  for  early— Long  Blood  for  late. 

Beans. — Early  Valentine,  Newington  Wonder,  and 
Dwarf  Wax  for  bush  sorts  ;  Giant  Wax  and  Aspar¬ 
agus  for  pole  and  snaps ;  Case-knife  and  large  and 
small  Limas  for  pole  to  shell.  All  are  tender. 

Cabbage. — Set  plants  from  cold-frame  as  soon  as 
frost  is  out.  Sow  in  hot-bed,  for  second  early,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Early  Summer,  Winningstadt.  Lat¬ 
er  in  open  ground,  Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Drum¬ 
head  Savoy,  and  Red  Dutch,  for  main  crops. 

Cauliflower. — Sow  Early  Paris  or  Early  Erfurt  in 
hot-bed.  Autumn  Giant  is  good  late. 

Carrot. — Early  Horn  is  best  for  garden,  for  either 
early  or  late. 

Celery. — Dwarf  White,  Dwarf  Crimson,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Market ;  sow  next  month  in  open  ground. 

Chives  are  propagated  by  dividing  old  plants. 
Corn. — Minnesota  best  early  ;  Triumph  best  me¬ 
dium  ;  Stowell’s  good  late.  Sow  only  in  warm  soil. 

Cucumbers. — Early  Russian  and  White  Spine. 
Some  may  be  started  in  pots,  turned  out  later,  and 
yield  before  those  sown  in  open  ground.  Green 
Prickly,  for  pickles,  is  sown  in  June. 

Egg  Plant. — New  York  Purple  and  Black  Pekin  ; 
sow  in  liot-bed,  and  keep  warm. 

Horse-radish  is  grown  from  pieces  of  root,  set  late. 
Kohl  Rabi. — Sow  in  open  ground  like  cabbages. 
Leek. — Sow  early  in  rich  soil ;  Large  Flag  is  best. 
Lettuce. — Sow  in  hot-beds  ;  transplant  to  open 
ground  when  frosts  are  over — transplant  any  that 
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was  wintered  over.  Early  Simpson,  Hanson,  and 
Tennis  Bail ;  make  sowings  in  succession. 

Melons. — Cassaba,  Ward’s  Nectar,  Prolific  Nut¬ 
meg,  and  White  Japan,  are  all  good;  sow  in  rich 
hills  6  ft.  apart,  when  the  soil  is  warm. 

Onions. — South  of  New  York  onions  succeed  best 
from  sets ;  plant  early  in  very  rich  soil  in  drills  15 
in.  apart.  When  they  can  be  grown  from  seeds 
sow  the  same  distance  apart ;  the  soil  cannot  be  too 
fine  and  rich;  sow  early.  Wethersfield  Red,  Early 
Red,  and  Yellow  Danvers  are  standard  sorts.  For 
gardens  potato  and  top  onions  are  often  used,  set  in 
drills  15  in.  apart,  and  4  in.  apart  in  drill. 

Parsley. — Sow  the  Double  or  Moss  Curled  early 
m  open  ground,  or  gentle  hot-bed. 

Parsnips. — Sow  Hollow  Crowned  as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked,  in  drills  18  inches  apart. 

Peas. — Carter’s  First  Crop,  or  some  other  round 
pea  may  be  sown,  when  the  ground  thaws.  Alpha 
is  the  earliest  of  the  wrinkled  peas,  but  needs 
warmer  weather.  When  Champion  of  England 
eom.es,  no  other  pea  is  wanted.  Little  Gem,  Pre¬ 
mium  Gem,  and  Blue  Peter  are  good  dwarf  sorts, 
requiring  no  sticks,  and  useful  to  fill  odd  spaces. 

Peppers. — Squash  for  pickling,  and  Sweet  Moun¬ 
tain  for  stuffing,  may  be  sown  like  egg  plants. 

Potatoes. — Put  some  early  sort  in  a  warm  place  to 
sprout,  and  plant  for  early  as  soon  as  frost  is  out. 
Alpha  and  Snowflake  are  new  and  very  early.  Early 
Vermont  and  Early  Rose  a  little  later,  and  good. 

Radishes  may  be  sown  very  early  in  open  ground, 
or  may  be  forced  in  a  frame.  French  Breakfast, 
Early  Turnip,  and  Olive-shaped  are  good  short  va¬ 
rieties  ;  the  Long  Scarlet  for  long. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera ,  there  is  but  one  variety  of 
each,  sow  the  same  as  parsnips. 

Spinach. — Uncover  that  wintered  over  whenheavy 
frosts  are  passed,  and  hoe  between  the  rows.  Sow 
seed  of  Round-leaved  early ;  New  Zealand,  for  mid¬ 
summer,  may  be  sown  in  May. 

Squashes—  Summer  Crookneck  is  the  best  hush. 
Boston  Marrow,  Yokohama,  Hubbard,  and  But¬ 
man,  are  favorite  late  sorts.  A  few  for  early  may 
be  started  under  glass  in  pots  or  on  sods. 

Tomatoes. — Sow  in  hot-bed  and  transplant  to 
boxes  or  another  hot-bed,  or  where  there  are  but  a 
few,  to  small  pots ;  the  object  is  to  get  a  strong 
stocky  plant,  to  set  out  as  soon  as  it  is  safe.  Con¬ 
queror  and  Canada  Victor  for  early,  and  Trophy  for 
the  rest  of  the  season,  have  not  been  excelled. 

Turnips. — White  Dutch,  or  Red  Top  Strap-leaf, 
for  early,  and  Long  White  French,  is  the  best  late. 
Set  in  the  early  sorts  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready. 


Flower  Garden,  Lawn,  Greesi- 
lionge,  etc. 

Being  obliged  to  give  unusual  space  to  other 
departments,  these  can  receive  but  little  attention. 
In  the  flower  garden  the  work  is  mainly  that  of 
preparation,  as  given  in  former  months. ..  .In  the 
greenhouse  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun  will  re¬ 
quire  care  in  ventilation.  Insects  wiH  increase 
rapidly,  ar.d  must  be  kept  under.  Propagation 
should  now  be  pushed,  to  give  a  full  supply  of 
bedding  plants  for  the  borders. 

Horticultural  Notes  for  tiie  Southern  States. 


Fruit  Trees ,  such  as  apples  and  others  of  tardy 
vegetation,  can  still  be  transplanted,  but  the  chances 
of  success  diminish  with  every  day’s  delay.  Late 
transplanted  trees  must  be  headed  back  closely. 
Mulch  such  trees  well,  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  dry  weather,  which,  three  years  out  of  five,  is 
likely  to  happen  in  April  or  May  in  this  section. 

Grape  Vines  need  attention  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  remove  suckers  and  tie  up  young  shoots. 
Avoid  planting  cotton  or  grain  crops  in  vineyards, 
as  the  vines  need  all  the  potash  which  the  soil  con¬ 
tains.  In  young  vineyards  of  Scuppernong ,  cow- 
peas  may  be  sown  in  rows  to  advantage ;  do  not 
allow  them  to  go  to  seed,  but  harvest  for  forage. 

Peach  Trees  of  which  the  collar  has  been  left  ex¬ 
posed  during  winter,  must  again  be  hilled  up. 


Draw  the  earth  up  in  a  cone  at  least  8  to  10  inches 
high,  previously  throwing  a  handful  of  ashes  around 
the  collar,  as  a  preventive  against  the  borer. 

Tomatoes,  etc. — Systematic  gardeners  will  of  course 
have  provided  a  full- supply  of  tomato,  pepper,  and 
egg  plants,  to  set  out  after  the  25th  of  the  month. 
It  is  unsafe  to  plant  out  sooner,  unless  protected 
in  case  of  cold  weather.  It  is  not  always  a  frost 
which  injures  tenderplants,  the  effects  of  the  March 
winds  are  equally  as  destructive. 

Water  Melons  must  be  planted  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  in  the  middle  sections,  and  earlier  as  we 
progress  southward.  Of  late  years  the  raising  of 


In  a  remarkably  picturesque  region,  just  out  of 
the  famous  city  of  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  160  miles 
southeast  of  Berlin,  cozilv  nestled  between  the 
hills,  lies  the  little  village  of  Tharandt.  With  its 
romantic  scenery,  its  ruins  of  ancient  castles  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  and  below,  its  attractive  villas,  its 
quaint  German  houses,  large  roofed,  low  studded, 
many  windowed,  and  withal,  its  delightful  walks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  it  is  a  charming  place,  as 
many  a  tourist  will  bear  witness.  But  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  agriculture  the  greatest  attraction  is  found 
in  and  about  the  large  building  in  the  center  of  our 
engraving.  This  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a 
“School  of  Forestry,”  for  many  years  under  the 
direction  of  the  illustrious  Cotta.  In  connection 
with  this  is  an  “arboretum,”  containing  over  1,000 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  (The  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school  has  been  lately  removed  to 
Leipsic).  Here  is  the  home  and  place  of  the  life¬ 
long  labors  of  Stockhardt,  whose  text-book  of 
chemistry  has  been  studied  by  many  Ameri¬ 
can  youth,  and  his  other  works  on  the  science  of 
agriculture  are  known  and  read  and  followed  in 
practice,  the  world  over.  His  house  is  on  the  hill, 
a  few  rods  to  the  left  of  the  ruins,  and  his  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  on  the  lands  about,  and  in 


Commercial  Matters — Market  Prices. 

Gold  has  been  up  to  $U3f-,  and  down  to  $1121,  closing 
Feb.  12  at  112J,  as  against  112|  on  Jan.  13.  The  move¬ 
ments  in  domestic  produce,  thus  far,  this  year,  though 
not  up  to  the  expectations  of  operators,  in  all  instances, 
have  been,  as  a  whole,  relatively  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  business  in  general  merchandise.  The  course 
of  gold  has  been  rather  adverse  to  the  export  trade,  but 
ocean  freights  have  been  ruling  easier,  tending  to 
stimulate  purchases  for  shipment.  Foreign  advices 
toward  the  close  were  more  favorable  for  the  Breadstuff 
interests,  particularly  so  for  Wheat.  Dealings  in  Grain 
at  the  Produce  Exchange  have  been  quite  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  recently  established  New  York  grades,  with 
which  operators  are  becoming  more  familiar  from  week 
to  week.  Nearly  all  current  receipts  of  grain  by  rail  are 
thus  graded,  and  certificates  issued  to  represent  the 


melons  for  the  northern  markets,  has  become  a 
noted  item  in  the  products  of  the  south.  In  June 
the  early  crop  is  shipped  from  Florida,  but  the 
bulk  of  it,  and  the  better  portion,  is  harvested 
in  July.  The  Rattlesnake  variety,  known  in  New 
York  market  as  the  Augusta  melon,  is  conceded  to 
be  the  best  for  shipping. 

Bedding  plants  of  the  more  robust  classes,  such 
as  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  etc.,  may  be 
bedded  out  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  others 
more  delicate  must  remain  in-doors  for  some  weeks 
longer,  hence  all  such  must  be  gradually  hard¬ 
ened  off  by  receiving  all  the  ventilation  possible. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  “  EXPERIMENT 


STATION,”  AT  THARANDT,  GERMANY. 

his  laboratory  in  the  school  building.  In  this  same 
building  have  labored  the  now  noted  botanist, 
Sachs,  the  chemist,  Hellriegel,  and,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  our  own  Professor  Storek,  who  is  doing 
such  grand  work  for  agricultural  science  in  the 
“  Bussey  Institution  ”  of  Harvard  University.  Of 
more  special  interest  to  us  just  now,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  here  is  the  “  Tharandt  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station ,”  which  has  for  years  been  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Nobbe,  some  of  whose  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  instructive  experiments  are 
described  and  illustrated  on  page  88  of  this  paper. 
Dr.  Nobbe’ s  laboratory  and  study  are  in  the  right 
end  of  the  large  building,  and  hard  by,  to  the  right, 
stands  the  glass-house  in  which  the  experimental 
plants  were  raised.  This  glass-house,  built  specially 
for  such  work,  has  a  narrow-gauge  iron  track  at  the 
end  door,  on  which  runs  a  small  platform  car  hold¬ 
ing  the  jars  shown  on  page  88  ;  thus  the  plants  can 
be  easily  taken  to  the  open  air  on  pleasant  days, 
and  run  under  shelter  again  at  night,  or  when 
threatened  by  wind,  dust,  or  rain.  Whenever  any  of 
our  readers  go  to  Dresden,  as  thousands  do,  they 
should  not  fail  to  visit  Tharandt.  They  will 
meet  from  Dr.  Stockhardt  a  reception  as  kindly 
as  his  spirit  is  earnest  and  his  labors  successful. 


grades  and  holdings  of  the  several  receivers,  which  cer¬ 
tificates  are  transferred  on  the  closing  out  of  the  property 
by  sale.  Options  for  future  delivery  have  formed  quite 
a  feature  in  the  month’s  transactions  in  Corn,  the. 
options  having  reference,  in  all  instances  of  actual  sales, 
to  new  mixed  western,  New  York  inspection. ..  .Flour, 
Wheat,  and  Corn  have  been  moderately  active,  through 
the  past  month,  closing  with  more  firmness.  The  export 
inquiry— though  somewhat  fitful— has  been  fair  The 
Wheat  purchases  for  shipment  have  been,  in  good  part, 
for  Portugal.  Rye  has  been  quiet  aud  weak  as  to  values. 
Barley  has  been  freely  dealt  in  at  variable  prices,  closing 
much  lower  and  irregular.  Peas  and  Oats  have  boon 
moderately  sought  after  at  current  rates.  A  very  slow 
movement  has  been  reported  in  Buckwheat  and  Buck¬ 
wheat  Flour  at  about  steady  figures. . .  .Provisions  have 
been  in  moderately  active  request,  closing,  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  hog  products,  generally,  much  stronger  in 
price.  Butter  and  Cheese  and  Beef,  also  firmer.  Eggs, 
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decidedly  lower,  and  in  very  liberal  supply;  demand 
comparatively  moderate. ..  .Cotton  shows  less  firmness, 
on  a  restricted  trade. . .  ."V^pol  has  been  fairly  active,  but 
toward  the  close  quoted  easier  in  price,  under  more  ur¬ 
gent  offerings  of  supplies _ Tobacco  has  been  in  mod¬ 

erate  demand  and  quoted  about  steady. .. .Seeds  have 
been  moving  rather  slowly.  Clover  closed  lower,  on  ac- 
cumulating "supplies . . .  .Hops  in  more  request  and  held 
higher _ Hay  and  Straw  easier,  on  a  light  inquiry. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 


per  pound  for  forequarters  up  to  7@8  cents  for  sides, 
the  large  arrivals  and  the  receipt  of  a  1st  of  poor  distillery 
cattle  from  the  Chicago  “  crooked  whiskey  ”  manufacto¬ 
ries,  which  have  been  seized  by  the  government.  The 
mild  weather  has  had  its  effect,  and  also  the  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  stock  arriving.  Few  first-class  beeves  have  come 
to  hand.  At  the  close  the  lessened  receipts  helped  to 
improve  prices  a  fraction  on  good  stock.  Poor  cattle  re¬ 
maining  dull  and  low,  and  selling  at  31c. @4c.  per  lb.  live 
weight  for  bulls;  94c.@10c.  per  lb.  for  native  steers  to 
dress  55  lbs.,  and  121  for  prime  cattle  dressing  56  to  57 
lbs.  per  gross  cwt. 


the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  February  14, 1S76, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year; 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  Tint  NKW  TORE  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 
28  d’s  this  m’tli211,000  1,007,000  1,309,000  13.500  425,000  411.000 
25  d’s  last  m’tii832,000  135,000  1,017,000  30,000  231,000  593,000 

Sarks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

28  d’s  this  m’th287,000  1,691,000  2,220,000  28,000  290,000  71-1,000 

25  d’s  last  m’th393,000  2,814,000  1,871,000  47,000  231,000  1,91S,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  Iasi  year. 


receipts. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine.  Toi'l. 

Jail.  17 .  7,545  112  1,080  31,275  29,068  69,680 

Jan.  24  .  9,014  91  750  25,976  29,073  64,904 

Jan.  31 .  9,248  132  1,050  23,562  23,095  57,087 

Feb.  7 . 8,921  96  055  29,894  21,061  61,187 

Feb.  14 .  6,539  93  76L  20,583  23,187  51,163 

Total  for  5  Weeks.. 41, 267  524  4,296  131,310  126,084  304,021 
Ao.forprevA  Weeks  27,185  209  3,189  76,342  85,973  193,258 


Average  per  Week . 

do.  do.  last  Month.. 
do.  do.  prev's  Month. 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 
.  8,253  105  859  26,202  25,337 

.  6,871  67  797  19,035  21,498 

.  8,801  93  1,114  23,710  32,367 


Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
28  days  1876.  .211,000  1,007,000  1,309,000  18,500  425,000  411,000 

26  days  1875.. 216, 000  513,000  2,811,000  9,200  218,000  374,0  -0 

26  days  1S74.  .402,000  3,175,000  1,004,000  61,000  106,000  895,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
28  days  1876.  .287,000  1,694,000  2,226, 000  28,000  296,000  714,000 

26  days  1S75.  .279,000  2,096,000  2,907,000  21,000  142,0  0  1,119,000 
26  days  1874  .296,000  2,312,000  1,597,000  131,000  813,000  1,437,000 


The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

Jan.  17 . 

.  8M@13>fc. 

10  @12  c. 

11  c. 

Jan.  24 . 

.  7>£@  13y2c. 

9J4@12  c. 

10«ifc. 

Jail.  31 . 

.  7)<®13)4C. 

9K011KC. 

10>-c. 

Feb.  7 . 

9  @11  c. 

10  c. 

Feb.  14 . 

.  s'A@n  c. 

9>s@U  c. 

10J4C. 

3.  Stock  of  gram  in  store  at  New  York. 


Milch  Cows.— The  demand  for  cows  has  been 


Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

busli.  bush.  bivsli.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Feb.  7,  1876.. 5,369, 6 11  566,331  89,837  465,205  922, 536  352,737 

Jan.  10, 1876.. 5,802.203  663,932  100.741  325,191  1,030,300  307,433 

Dec.  7,  1875.  .5,878,036  S16.962  99,908  305,961  1,252,005  253,364 

Nov.  8,  1875.  .3,219,457  1,112,993  79,355  277,400  815,591  249, 9S6 

Oct.  11, 1875.  .2,382,502  1,682,246  10,910  21,688  439,693  261,428 

May  11, 1875..  969,804  1,542,924  10,124  16.537  545,209  229,655 

Jan.  11,1375.  .3,075,122  1,019,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,617 

Nov.  9,  1874.. 3, 680, 141  1,727,510  19,123  117,185  794,722  135,382 


steady,  and  prices  have  improved,  notwithstanding  an 
unfavorable  market  for  milk  and  for  beef  cows.  At  the 
close,  stock  worked  off  heavily  and  prices  fell  off.  Selected 
cows  sold  for  $75@$80  per  head.  Good  cows  brought  $70 

and  poor  $50@$60 _ Calves..— Good  veals  have  been 

scarce  and  high,  selling  readily  at  10|@11  cents  per  pound 
through  the  month.  Fair  to  good  veals  have  been  in 


A. 


Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Feb.  10. 


Flour.  Wheat. 
bills. 

1876... 207, 647 


Corn. 
bnsli.  bush. 
1,558,121  1,592,314 


1875... 179, 832  1,266,529  1,412,517 


Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bnsh. 

15,387  - ■ 

-  90 


33,756  125, 008 
11,384  9,784 


Current  Wholesale  Prices, 


Price  of  Gold  . 

Jan.  13. 
1X3  7-8 i 

Feb.  14. 

113  7-8 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  44  20 

(ft  5  85 

$4  25  (ft  5  85 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

4  20 

(ft  8  50 

4  25  @8  75 

4  85 

@  9  50 

4  90  @  9  75 

Extra  Genesee . 

5 

@  6  75 

5  75  @  7  00 

Superfine  Western . 

4  20 

(ft  4  05 

4  25  @  4  75 

Rye  Flour.  . . 

4  10 

@  5  40 

4  10  @5  05 

Corn-Meal.  . 

3  00 

( t? )  3  75 

2  75  @  3  50 

Buckwheat  Flour,  #  1 00 lbs 

1  90 

(ft  2  30 

1  75  @  2  2  5 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

1  30 

(ft  1  52>£ 

1  35  (ft  1  55 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

95 

@  1  45 

90  @  1  47  K 

Corn— Yellow  . 

63 

©  73 

62  K@  70 

Mixed . . 

oa 

@  73 

59>4@  72 

White..  . 

64 

®  73 

00  (ft  72 

Oats—  Western . 

44 

@  52 

44  @  5214 

State  . 

45 

®  52K 

45  @  52>£ 

IiVE . . 

88 

@  97 

S6  @  92 

Barley . 

80 

(ft  l  35 

70  (ft  1  30 

Buckwheat,  #  bush . 

58 

@  00 

58  @  GO 

Hay— Bale,  #  I0I)  tts . 

Straw,  #  100  fts . 

75 

@  1  12  K 

70  @  1  10 

60 

@  1  20 

00  (ft  1  15 

Cotton—  Middlings.  #  ft...  13J4@ 

Hops— Crop  of  IS75, 7(1 1b .  10  © 

Feathers—  hive  Geese,  73  ft  35  @ 

Seed— Clover,  id  1b  .  13 

Timothy,  id  bushel .  2  -10 


1334 
15 
58 

@  13)4 

@  3  00 


63f@ 
25  @ 
45  @ 
16%@ 
"  @ 


Flax,  id  bushel .  1  65  @1 

Sugar—  Re fi’g&  Grocery  id  lb 
Molasses,  Cuba,  ideal.  .  . 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,#  gal 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  id  ft.  6 

Seed  Leaf,  id  lb  . . .  G  @ 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  id  ft  28  @ 

Domestic,  pulled,  id  lb .  26  @ 

California,  clip. . . .  14  @ 

Tallow,  id  lb  .  9  @ 

Oil-Cake— id  Ion .  41  50  @45  50 

Pork— Mess,  V  barrel .  20  75  @21  00 


13  @  13  'A 

12  @  20 

3-2  'A©  60 

iS'A®  14  % 

2  45  @  2  85 


70 

— 

@ 

1  65 

934 

6K@ 

9J4 

38 

22 

® 

37 

63 

45 

@ 

63 

19 

15 

@ 

18 

25 

0 

@ 

25 

25 

6 

@ 

25 

60 

27 

@ 

58 

50 

25 

@ 

48 

33 

13 

@ 

32 

9)4 

8%@ 

9  'A 

@10  50 
@11  50 


-  —  @43  00 

- @22  50 

20  75  @22  00 
10  50  @12  00 


Prime  Mess,  Id  barrel . 19  00 

Beef— Plain  mess .  10  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  $  ft 

Butter— State,  #  ft . 

Western,  id  lb  . 

Cheese..  . . 

Beans— "ft  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  #  bu  ... 

Eggs— Fresh,  #  dozen  . 

?oultry— Fowls . 

ufke.vs— #  ft . 

Geese,  id  pair . .  125 

Geese,  id  1b . 

Ducks,  id  pair . 

Ducks,  #  ft . 

Roosters,  id  lb . 

Grouse,  $  pair . 

Partridge,  id  pair . 

Ducks,  Wild,"#  pair . 

Quail,  trapped,  $  dozen . 

Hares,  #  pair . 

Rabbits,  #  pair . 

Vension,  #  ft . 

Turnips  #  bbl  . 

Carrots,  #  bbl . 

Beets,  id  bbl . 

Cabbages— id  100 . 

Onions— #  bbl .  125 

Potatoes—#  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes— #  bbl 

Broom-corn . 

Pears,  per  box .  4  00 

Grapes,  #  ft . 

Apples— #  barrel.. .  . 

Cranberries—#  bbl.. 

Squash.  #  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl.  „  „v 

Oranges,  Florida,  #  bbl ... .  — 

New  York  Five-Stock  Markets. 
Beeves. — The  course  of  the  market  for  the  past 
month  has  been  downward.  The  causes  for  the  decline 
have  been  chiefly  the  large  arrivals  of  dressed  beef  from 
Colorado  and  Chicago,  which  have  been  sold  from  4  cents 
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better  supply  and  slower  demand.  The  market  closes 
fairly  at  7c.@9c.  per  lb.  live  weight  for  common  veals, 
and  $10®$13  per  head  for  grass  calves. . . .  Slieep  and 
liambs.-In  spite  of  large  receipts  this  class  of  stock 
has  sold  freely  at  advanced  prices  until  near  the  close, 
when  the  decline  was  fully  }c.  per  lb.  Fine  sheep  which 
sold  at  8£c.  per  lb.  two  weeks  ago,  sold  at  the  close  at 
7|;  fair  to  prime  at  6}c.@.7c.  per  lb.,  and  poor  went  at 

5c.@5Jc.  per  lb.  live  weight _ Swine. — The  market  for 

hogs  has  been  weak  and  strong  alternately.  Dressed 
hogs  were  weak  as  we  close,  selling  J  below  last  week’s 
prices  at  9-J-c.@5j-c.  for  western,  and  10|c.  for  city.  The 
last  sale  of  live  hogs  was  at  8Je.  per  lb. 

Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $is.00@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  22.00@  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  22.00®  24.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton . .  45.00®  46.00 

Cotton-9eed-cake,  per  toil . .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft .  3®  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Peruvian  Gn.ano  (10  perct.  ammonia),  per  ton..$54.00@$5C.50 

“  “  (Rectified),  per  ton .  61.50 

Manes’  Superphosphate  (mineral),  per  ton .  30.00@  35.00 

■  Bone  Superphosphate,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

Fish  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  24.00 

Bone  Black,  per  ton . .  25.00®  28.00 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  .  ...  40.00®  45.00 

Rawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton .  33.00®  40.00 

Hough  Bones,  per  ton . .  22.00®  25.00 

German  Potasli  Salts,  (25@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00®. 25.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00  u  9.00 

“  In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel . 16  c.@18  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  8f<c.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  (muriate  of  potash),  lb. .  33fc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  3?4c.®  4  c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb _  4:*fe.@  5J4c. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  -Meat  per  unit  of  ammonia.  3  c.@  4  c. 
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Is  a  Good  Month  in  which  to  Secure 
one  of 

The  Valuable  Premiums. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  very  many  of  the  thousands 
who  have  taken  our  Premiums  in  past  years,  that  they 
have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  the 
work  lias  been  done.  Every  reader  of  our  paper,  who 
desires  to  do  so,  can  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  secure  one  or  more  of  these  Premiums,  which 
average  in  value  from  75  cents  to  $650.00.  Among  the 
articles  "offered,  are:  Gold  Fens  and  Pencils— 
Watclies — Fine  Table  Cutlery — Elegant  Sil¬ 
ver-plated  Articles— Scissors  in  Cases— 
Pocket  Knives  —  Boy’s  Wagons  —  CUil- 
dren’s  Carriages— Floral  Sets-Microscopes 
—  Melodeons  —  Pianos  —  Guns  —  Bides  — 
Books,  etc.  etc.  Look  over  the  List,  if  you  have 
received  one,  and  if  not,  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Premium  List,  and  see  how  much  you  can  get  for 
a  little  well  directed  effort. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems,  inc’uding  mans 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  u-ant  of  room  elsewhere. 

Z&"  N.Ig. — Xl&e  Yew  Fostuge  Law, 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  ol"  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  VorU, 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  ai 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Remitting;  Money :  —  Cliccks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  ttie  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-OOice  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss, 

ISouutl  C051i.es  of  Yolnme  Thirty* 
four  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(16  to  34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  i f  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each, 

Speak  a  Word  for  aiie  ©ermait 
American  Agriculturist.— For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  has  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  tlie  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  be  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

EPeacli  Culture  at  Madisoin,  lad. — 

The  utility  of  an  article  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
instruction  it  may  contain,  but  the  matters  it  suggests  or 
calls  out,  are  often  of  more  value  than  the  article  itself. 
In  November  last,  we  published  an  article  which  gave 
some  reasons  for  the  unprofitableness  of  last  year’s  east¬ 
ern  peach  crop.  This  is  used  by  Mr.  Argus  Dean,  as  a 
basis  for  a  series  of  three  longer  articles  in  the  Madison., 
IncL,  Evening  Courier.  Mr.  D.  very  judiciously  points 
out  such  parts  of  our  article  as  do  not  apply  to  peach 
culture  in  Indiana,  and  treats  the  whole  with  so  much 
intelligence,  that  we  regret  that  we  can  not  give  a  place 
to  his  remarks.  Madison  is  an  important  peach  center, 
and  Mr.  Dean  is  one  of  its  principal  growers. 

“At  as  CareaS:  u  ILeiagtia  as  FossI® 
l>le,’5  is  the  way  a  reader  who  asks  a  question  wishes 
us  to  reply.  There  are  many  persons  who  mistake  quan¬ 
tity  for  quality,  and  estimate  the  value  of  an  article  by 
its  length.  In  this  busy  world  we  try  to  get  information 
into  as  short  a  space  as  possible,  and  do  not  use  two  lines 
if  the  story  can  as  well  be  told  in  one.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  should  take  an  English  journal,  in  which  the  writers 
rarely  take  anything  for  granted,  but  on  the  simplest  sub¬ 
ject  go  back  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror — Lf 
not  to  that  of  the  Creation. 

Our  Fowls  anal  Ollier  TTliiaag-s.— 

Whenever  we  publish  an  engraving  of  fowls,  or  poultry 
of  any  kind,  we  get  letters  actually  by  scores,  asking 
the  price  of  such  birds,  and  we  also  have  numerous 
requests  to  send  a  catalogue  of  “  your  fowls.”  This 
is  not  confined  to  poultry,  though  for  a  few  weeks  the 
letters  have  been  more  numerous  in  relation  to  these, 
hut  it  is  the  same  thing  with  cattle  and  all  kinds 
of  animals,  as  well  as  with  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  and 
vegetables.  We  are  led  to  infer  two  things.  First,  that; 
the  owners  of  poultry  (and  other  things)  are  very  remiss 
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in  advertising,  or  people  would  know  where  to  apply. 
The  letters  we  have  had  about  these  during  the  last  two 
months,  would,  if  followed  by  purchases,  make  a  good 
business  for  any  poultry  dealer.  Secondly ,  people  do  not 
generally  understand  that  we  illustrate  and  talk  about 
such  things,  because  we  think  it  will  benefit  our  readers 
to  know  of  them,  and  that  neither  publishers  nor  editors 
Save  for  sale,  or  have  in  any  way  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  sale  of  any  bird,  beast,  or  other  thing  that  is  noticed 
in  our  columns,  except  it  be  books,  and  Crandall's  Blocks, 
etc.,  for  children,  which  are  specially  advertised. 

The  Way  of  Halits.—1 “  F.  O.  W.  ”  Mass., 
asks  if  after  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  etc.,  have  bloomed,  they 
form  new  bulbs.  Yes.  If  the  bulbs  have  been  forced  by 
blooming  in  the  house  in  water,  they  are  too  much  ex¬ 
hausted  to  be  of  use.  If  they  were  in  pots  of  earth,  then, 
when  the  ground  is  open,  the  bulbs  may  be  turned  out 
and  left  to  themselves,  and  in  a  year  or  two  they  will 
give  fair  flowers,  but  never  so  good  as  at  first.  If  you 
Sake  up  a  tulip  bulb,  planted  last  fall  in  the  open  ground, 
after  the  leaves  have  faded,  you  will  find  it  like  the  one 
you  planted,  but  it  is  a  new  bulb  that  replaced  the  old  one. 

A  New  Cnciimber,  Taill»y’s  Hy¬ 
brid. — It  is  not  our  custom  to  say  much  about  new 
varieties  of  vegetables  until  we  have  tried  them.  Our 
previous  experience  has  been  that  when  Mr.  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  says  that  he  has  tried  a 
squash,  and  pronounces  it  good,  we  on  trial  are  able  to 


say  ditto.  As  the  cucumber  belongs  to  the  same  family 
with  the  squash,  we  are  disposed  to  accept  his  judgment  as 
4o  Tailby’s  Hybrid,  and  when  he  says  “it  is  unsurpassed 
fey  any  and  equalled  by  few,”  and  that  it  unites  the 
good  qualities  of  the  English  sorts  with  the  hardiness 
®f  our  American  varieties,  we  are  sure  it  is  worth  trying. 

Heating'  our  Buildings. — Our  frieDd 

J.  M.  Jordan,  the  well  known  horticulturist  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  quite  convinced  that  our  buildings  will  ultimately 
fee  heated  by  hot  water  pipes,  and  wishes  ns  to  urge  upon 
manufacturers  of  such  apparatus,  to  make  a  full  display 
of  them  at  the  Centennial.  We  are  sure  that  here  is  a 
fine  field  for  inventors,  and  when  we  consider  the  great 
improvements  made  of  late  years  in  heating  greenhouses, 
we  have  hopes  that  a  cheap  plan  may  be  found  for  warm¬ 
ing  dwellings  in  a  similar  manner. 

Black-Teg  in  Calwes. — “C.  M.,”  Algo- 

na,  Iowa.  The  best  fed  calves  are  the  most  subject  to 
“black-leg”  or  black-quarter,  (carbuncular  erysipelas). 
They  are  most  subject  to  it  in  the  warm  damp  weather  of 
early  spring,  and  a  mild  winter  is  greatly  provocative  of 
diseases  of  this  kind.  Their  is  little  danger  if  the  calves 
are  kept  from  abundant  green  food  until  they  are  gradu¬ 
ally  used  to  it,  and  are  occasionally  physicked  as  spring 
approaches  with  a  dose  of  salts  (4  ounces),  with  an  ounce 
of  ginger  in  it.  A  regular  supply  of  salt  should  be 
given  to  them.  Fair,  moderate  feeding  is  better  than  an 
excess  for  young  animals,  and  some  linaeeq  i«  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  feed. 

Heavy  Essex  Bigs. — “E.  N.,”  Batavia, 
Ill.,  sends  the  weight  of  an  Essex  pig,  27  months  old, 
that  weighed  alive  630  lbs  ,  and  dressed  C16  lbs.,  also  of 
two  others  about  17  months  old,  weighing  575 and  520  lbs. 

Do  Tice  Produce  Fleas?  —  “C.,” 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  asks  this  question.  We  think  a 
very  little  reflection  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enable 
©nr  correspondent  to  decide  this  matter  for  himself. 
Lice  are  very  different  insects  from  fleas,  both  In  their 
form  and  habits,  and  each  kind  reproduces  itself.  The 
feet  that  fleas  are  found  in  the  bedding  of  hog  pens,  and 
not  upon  the  hogs,  while  they  are  found  upon  dogs,  cats, 
and  poultry,  is  explained  by  the  habit  of  the  fleas  to 
hide  beneath  some  dense  covering,  and  the  thin  coat  of 
the  hog  does  not  furnish  sufficient  shelter  for  them,  they 
therefore  gather  anywhere  except  upon  that  animat. 

When  to  Set  a  Saw. — “J.  H.,  jr.,” 

New  Orleans.  It  is  usual  to  file  the  saw  first,  and  set  it 
afterwards,  although  some  sawyers  and  mechanics  do  tho 
reverse.  It  matters  very  little  which  is  followed. 

Binding  Grain  witb  "Wire.  —  “M. 

N.,”  Annapolis,  Ill.  This  practice  will  scarcely  ever  be¬ 
come  popular,  on  account  of  the  danger  from  the  use  of 
the  bands.  Already  a  cow  that  was  sold  for  $25,000,  has 
been  lost  throngh  swallowing  a  piece  of  a  wire  band 
from  a  bale  of  hay,  and  doubtless  many  less  valuable  ani¬ 


mals  would  be  lost,  were  the  use  of  wire  bands  to  become 
prevalent.  They  are  also  dangerous  in  the  thrashing 
machine.  Twine  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and  no  doubt 
that  inventors  will  contrive  to  substitute  it  for  wire. 

Flowers  in  Church. — While  some  de¬ 
nominations  have  long  decorated  their  churches  with 
flowers  on  Easter  and  other  days,  others  have  rigid¬ 
ly  excluded  them  at  all  times.  The  custom  in  this 
respect  has  greatly  changed  within  the  last  2Q,  or  even  10 
years,  and  now  there  are  few  churches  in  which  flowers 
are  not  to  be  found  on  especial  Sundays,  and  in  some 
they  are  present  every  Sabbath.  We  need  not  argue  the 
appropriateness  of  this  kind  of  decoration,  for  its  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  is  evidence  of  that,  and  some  churches  go 
to  a  great  expense  to  provide  it.  To  our  taste  expensive 
and  elaborate  decorations  are  less  pleasing  than  more 
simple  ones.  As  an  example  of  what  jmay  he  done  by 
one  woman,  who  has  her  heart  in  the  matter,  we  may 
cite  that  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  where,  year  after  year,  summer  or  winter,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather,  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers  have 
been  greeted  each  Sabbath  morning  by  a  display  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  some  form.  Sometimes  a  vase  loosely  filled  ;  on 
other  occasions  a  cross  of  green,  studded  with  flowers, 
each  week  presenting  some  new  and  pleasing  change, 
and  the  kinds  varying  with  the  season  ;  ferns  and  wild 
flowers  at  times  are  freely  used  ;  the  great  variety  pre¬ 
sented,  is  as  pleasing  as  the  regularity  and  constancy 
with  widen  these  offerings  are  contributed.  There  is  no 
expense  attending  this  beautiful  decoration,  it  being 
done  entirely  by  one  lady,  who,  though  living  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  church,  never  fails  to  present  each  Sabbath 
morning,  these  flowers  of  her  own  raising  and  arrang¬ 
ing.  It  is  with  Miss  Ellen  Rockwell  entirely  a  labor  of 
love,  and  she  is  amply  repaid  for  her  trouble  and  care,  by 
knowing  the  pleasure  she  gives  others  by  reminding 
them  of  the  land  where  “  everlasting  spring  abides,  and 
never  withering  flowers.” 

Hold.  Hunting1. — “  O.  R.,”  Gibson,  Pa. 
Gold  mining  is  an  attractive  but  a  delusive  occupation. 
More  money  has  been  spent  in  procuring  our  supply  of 
gold  than  has  been  gained  by  it.  A  large  amount  of 
capital  is  needed  to  open  a  gold  mine,  and  those  who 
work  in  the  mine,  have  a  hard  and  dangerous  labor  to 
perform  for  comparatively  poor  wages.  Maps  and  des¬ 
criptions  of  lands  in  the  Arkansas  valley  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Land  Commissioner  of  the  A.  T.  and 
Santa  Fe  R.  R  ,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Size  of  Poultry  House. — “H.  A.  M.,” 

Hudson,  N.  H.  For  200  fowls,  the  roosting  house  should 
be  24  feet  long,  and  12  feet  wide;  the  sitting  house  should 
be  16x12.  For  laying  places,  there  should  be  several  re¬ 
tired,  small  houses,  or  low  sheds,  plentifully  furnished 
with  boxes,  and  cut  chaff.  These  are  better  than  one 
stated  house,  as  liens  like  a  frequent  change  of  base,  and 
would  rather  steal  a  nest  than  have  one  given  to  them. 
It  is  better  to  humor  than  to  thwart  their  peculiarities. 


As  to  Hortli  Carolina. — Several  corres¬ 
pondents  are  informed  that  the  address  or  “  T.  B.  W.,” 
whose  communication  appeared  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  is  T.  B.  White,  Horse  Cove, 
Macon  Co.,  N.  C.  This  is  a  new  settlement  of  eastern 
men  in  that  locality,  in  which  the  lands  are  good,  the 
climate  mild,  and  fruit,  especially  apples,  flourishes 
well.  Mr.  S.  T.  Kelsey,  formerly  a  prominent  fruit 
grower  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  is  planting  largely  of  apples. 

Pure  Spices. — The  general  adulteration  of 
spices  was  mentioned  in  our  columns  some  months  ago, 
and  the  item  catching  the  eye  of  C.  E.  Andrews  &  Co., 
Milwaukie,  they  sent  ns  a  box  of  their  Crocker  Mills 
spices,  to  show  that  all  spices  were  not  adulterated. 
These  have  been  found  upon  trial  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
we  doubt  not  they  are,  as  claimed,  “Absolutely  Pure.” 

Fure  for  “Sprung  Knees.” — “J.  M. 

W.,”  North  Beach,  Minn.  The  only  cure  for  sprung 
knees  is  rest;  frequent  rubbing  with  a  stimulating  lini¬ 
ment  of  creosote  and  turpentine,  one  part  each,  and  olive 
oil.  two  parts,  mix  and  rub  on  to  the  back  of  the  joint, 
and  bandaging  will  promote  a  cure. 

How  to  Improve  a  Piece  of  Tnud, 

— “  J.  R.  D.,"  New  Albany,  Ind.  Green  manuring  is  an 
easy  method  of  improving  land  that  has  still  enough 
strength  left  to  produce  a  green  crop.  To  commence, 
the  land  might  be  sown  with  buckwheat  in  May  next, 
having  been  plowed  rather  deeply  early  in  spring.  This 
may  be  plowed  down  in  July,  and  the  ground  again  sown 
with  buckwheat.  A  few  crops  grown  in  this  manner 
would  prepare  the  ground  for  clover,  aud  if  a  fair  crop  of 
clover  can  be  grown,  it  can  be  readily  improved  after 
that  by  taking  a  few  crops  of  hay,  and  plowing  in  the 
second  growth.  Perhaps  some  plaster  or  lime  maybe 


needed  to  help . The  “pod”  sent  can  not  be  identi¬ 

fied,  without  a  description  of  the  plant  it  came  from.  It 
looks  like  the  fruit  of  the  hoiHe-nettle,  Solarium  Cardin- 
ense,  which  is  worse  than  the  very  disreputable  Canada 
thistle  to  get  rid  of. 

Soaking  Clover  Seed. — “D.  N.  K.,” 
Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  soak  clover 
seed  before  sowing  it.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry  or 
cold  afterward,  the  sprouted  seed  would  be  killed.  There 
is  no  need  of  soaking,  as  the  seed  sprouts  very  readily. 
The  easiest  way  of  sowing  is  to  do  so  upon  the  last  snow 
of  spring ;  every  seed  can  readily  be  seen  upon  the  snow, 
and  it  can  be  sown  very  evenly.  It  soon  sinks  through 
the  snow,  and  into  the  fine  cracks  of  the  soil,  and  when 
the  warm  weather  arrives,  it  is  in  the  best  position  for 
growing.  Upon  hill-sides,  or  land  that  is  liable  to  be 
washed  by  rains,  this  plan  will  not  be  safe. 

- — i  —  - — 

Sundry  Humbugs. 

As  yet  we  are  unable  to 
say  what  is  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  style  of  humbug  for  the 
present  year;  for  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  there  are 
fashions  in  humbugs  as  in 
other  things.  At  one  sea¬ 
son  gift  distributions  pre¬ 
dominate  ;  again,  the  pre¬ 
tended  counterfeit  money 
men  are  most  numerous, 
though  of  late  very  scarce; 
again,  quack  medicines,  al¬ 
ways  abundant  enough, 
seem  to  overshadow  all 
others;  and  so  on.  It  can 
hardly  be  possible  that  the 
advantages  offered  by  the 
Centennial  year,  when  there 
will  be  much  travel,  and  lib¬ 
eral  spending  of  money,  will 
be  overlooked  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  swindlers,  and  they  will  no  doubt,  as  well  as  hon¬ 
est  traders,  be  prepared  for  a  harvest;  but  their  plans  are 
not  yet  developed.  We  awhile  ago  thought  that  bogus 
Wall  street  operations  were  to  be  the  marked  feature  in 
this  year's  humbugs,  but  they  have  fallen  off  wonder¬ 
fully.  The  prompt  warnings  we  have  given  (in  this  case 
seconded  by  the  daily  journals),  the  action  of  the  postal 
authority  in  showing  that  many  of  the  Wall  street  “put 
and  call”  men  were  the  very  same  as  those  formerly 
active  in  the  sawdust  swindle  and  counterfeit  money 
business,  and  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  prevent  this  form  of  gambling,  have  all  had  their 
effect  in  deterring  these  chaps ;  fewer  of  them  advertise 
than  formerly,  and  these  are  much  less  bold  than  at  first, 
and  resort  to  subterfuges.  There  is  no  stronger  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  an  inordinate  love  of  gain  than  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  found  persons  all  over  the  country 
who  will  believe  the  stories  of  the  wonderful  profits 
made  on  Wall  street,  and  will  trust  their  money  to  per¬ 
fect  strangers  to  use  in  a  kind  of  gambling,  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  in  good  faith,  is  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  much 
more  likely  to  lose  than  win. 

“  IS  THIS  A  HUMBUG  ?  ” 

is  the  question  that  meets  our  eye  many  times  every 
month.  Circulars,  pamphlets,  and  advertisements  cut 
from  papers  are  sent  to  us  in  large  numbers;  on  many  of 
these  is  the  comment,  “  Here  is  another  humbug,  show  it 
up;”  but  with  many  others  we  find  an  inquiry  which  may 
be  condensed  into,  “Is  this  a  humbug?”  In  such  mat¬ 
ters  there  is  a  very  safe  rule.  If  a  scheme  or  proposition 
of  any  kind  presents  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
feel  little  confidence  in  it,  and  are  obliged  to  ask  some 
one  else  if  it  is  not  a  humbug,  you  may  be  very  sure  that 
is  a  thing  to  bo  let  alone.  Here  is  an  advertisement  of  a 
“Stationery  Package  and  Jewelry  Casket,”  each  “cas¬ 
ket”  containing  one  or  two  “valuable  pieces  of  Jewel¬ 
ry.”  The  package  sells  for  25  cents.  A  correspondent 
sends  the  advertisement,  and  wishes  us  to  state 

“WHAT  WE  THINK  OP  IT.” 

See  here,  friend  Risler,  let  us  take  a  common  sense 
view  of  the  thing.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  into  this 
“  package  ”  business,  what  would  bo  your  object ?  “To 
make  money,  of  course,”  you  will  say.  If  your  packages 
are  to  sell  for  26  cents  each,  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  things  you  put  into  them  “  Well,  18  or  20  cents.”— 
But  that  would  not  leave  you  profit  enough  to  pay  for  these 
large  advertisements.— “  Then  make  them  cost  5  or  10 
cents.” — Exactly,  and  that  is  just  what  those  fellows  do. 
You,  and  every  other  sensible  man,  should  know  that  these 
schemes  are  carried  on  to  make  money,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  patting  into  the  package  things  which  cost 
less  than  the  package  sells  for.— Now  and  then  some  of 
the  concerns  may,  as  on  advertisement,  put  in  a  thing 
that  costs  more,  so  that  it  may  be  talked  about,  but  as  a 
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*svhole,  the  lot  of  paper,  envelopes,  pens,  pen-holders, 
pencils,  blotting  pads,  and  “  valuable  pieces  of  jewelry,” 
do  not  cost  the  seller  of  the  package  anything  like  the 
25  cents  asked  for  it. 

WE  CAN  OFFER  NO  HELP  FOR  IDIOTS. 

Some  strange  cases  are  presented  to  us.  Here  is  one. 
A  couple  of  well-dressed  men  drive  up  to  the  house  of  a 
well-to-do  young  farmer.  The  strangers  are  plausible 
and  pleasant;  they  have  to  sell  the  right  of  a  new  fan¬ 
ning  mill  for  that  county  for  $1,400.  Mr. - ,  a  well- 

known  farmer  in  the  county,  has  bought  the  right  for 
half  the  county  for  $700.  Well-to-do  young  farmer 

knows  Mr. - ,  would  be  glad  to  be  associated  with 

him,  and  the  W.  T.  D.  Y.  farmer  planks  down  his  $700  in 
cash  for  the  other  half  of  the  right.  The  two  well- 
dressed  young  men  stopped  at  the  next  town  overnijfht, 
and  have  not  been  heard  of  since.  All  that  the  victim 
knows  of  them  is  that  they  were  well-dressed,  and  one  of 
them  was  named  Smith.  We  are  asked  if  we  “  have  ever 
heard  of  them.” — “Heard  of  them  I”  bless  your  inno¬ 
cent  heart  we  know  these  fellows  “like  a  book.”  They 
are  not  always  selling  fanning  mill  rights;  they  keep 
brokers  offices  on  Wall  street;  they  have  real  estate 
offices  on  other  streets;  they  run  lotteries  in  Texas  and 
Wyoming;  they  offer  counterfeit  money  in  New  York; 
they  keep  matrimonial  offices  in  Chicago;  they  run 
quack  medicine  shops  in  Buffalo  and  other  cities;  they 
sell  bogus  jewelry  in  Maine.  It  is  just  “Mons.  Tonson 
come  again,”  this  same  old  humbug  we  have  known  and 
fought  these  many  years.  This  well-to-do  young  farmer 
has  paid  $700  for  a  lesson  that  he  might  have  had  for 
much  less.  He  does  not  write  ns  himself,  but  his  neigh¬ 
bor  does,  and  we  advise  that  neighbor,  if  he  does  not 
think  the  young  man  sufficiently  cured  by  this  operation, 
to  have  him  put  under  a  guardian.  He  certainly  is  not  to 
be  trusted  with  his  <5wn  property. . .  .The  readiness  with 
which  farmers  are  caught  by  such  swindlers  has  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  us,  and  we  can  only  account  for  it 
by  the  fact  that  their  isolation  keeps  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  wicked  ways  of  wicked  men.  In  their 
own  honesty  of  purpose  and  uprightness  of  dealing,  they 
cannot  conceive  that  a  “well-dressed”  man,  especially 
one  “  named  Smith,”  can  be  less  honest  than  themselves. 
If  farmers  could  become  more  social,  either  through  far¬ 
mers  clubs,  granges,  or  other  means  where  they  could 
come  together  frequently,  and  know  each  other  well 
enough  to  take  counsel  of  one  another,  they  would  be 
less  open  to  fraud. 

EYE  CUPS  AND  EAR  DRUMS. 

We  receive  complaints  from  those  who  have  invested 
money  in  these  appliances,  and  find  them  not  only  of  no 
use,  but  hurtful,  and  letters  from  others  who  ask  our 
opinion  of  them.  We  have  but  one  answer  to  those  who 
propose  to  tamper  with  their  own  eyes  or  ears  with  any 
appliances  whatever ,  and  that  is  “DON’T."  How  many 
of  those  who  write  us  about  these  things  understand  the 
Structure  of  the  eye  or  the  ear  ?  These  organs  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  various  derangements,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  be¬ 
yond  all  human  power  to  help  them — yet  persons  are 
willing  to  try  a  mechanical  affair,  and  one  which  may  be 
really  injurious,  for  an  imperfection  of  the  sight  or  hear¬ 
ing,  without  first  finding  out  the  cause.  This  reckless¬ 
ness  in  meddling  with  these  organs,  upon  which  the 
comfort  of  life  so  much  depends,  is  something  astonish¬ 
ing.  The  very  same  persons  who  would  try  these  upon 
their  eyes  and  ears,  would  not  think  of  repairing  their 
own  mowing  machine,  sewing  machine,  their  kitchen- 
Xlock,  or  even  their  coffee-mill.  Let  everything  of  this 
kind  alone;  if  eye  or  ear  is  at  fault,  go  to  a  known  phy¬ 
sician  and  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  If  there  is  no 
competent  one  at  hand,  go  where  there  is  one,  but  as 
you  value  eye  or  ear,  do  not  tinker  with  it  yourself. 

MOREOVER— ONCE  MORE— PLEASE  NOTICE. 

We  almost  every  day  receive  letters  asking  about  per¬ 
sons  living  in  New  York,  and  who  advertise  themselves 
in  far  off  papers  as  physicians  possessing  a  wonderful 
ability  to  cure  some  particular  thing.  We  know  nothing 
of  such  persons,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  advertise  in 
this  manner  shows  that  we  do  not  want  to  know  about 
them.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  who  advertises 
his  cures.  Our  western  friends  need  not  think  that  they 
alone  are  cursed  with  quacks  ;  they  abound  all  through  the 
east,  especially  in  New  England,  and  the  wealthy  city  of 
Providence,  R.  L,  is  their  very  “Bonanza,"  a  perfect 
harvest  field  for  all  “  Blood  Doctors,”  “  Clairvoyants,” 
and  the  whole  tribe.  A  chap  calling  himself  “  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard,  of  Boston,”  has  been  making  a  tour  of  some  of  the 
Connecticut  towns,  from  one  of  which  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  writes :  “  He  operates  by  obtaining  in  advance  the 
address  of  diseased  persons  on  his  route  (paralysis  and 
-eye  diseases  a  specialty),  then  representing  the  call  made 
'Upon  such  persons  as  by  request  of  the  local  physician, 
whose  name  has  likewise  been  previously  obtained,  he 
proceeds,  if  confidence  has  been  secured,  to  apply  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  coils  of  simple 
•copper  and  zinc  wires,  guaranteeing  in  all  cases  a  perfect 
cure.  For  this  service,  the  eharge,  cash  down,  is  varied. 


according  to  ability  and  credulity  of  the  victim,  $15  to 
$25  being,  perhaps,  the  more  common  amount.  A  war¬ 
rant  for  his  arrest  was  issued  here,  but  he  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  reach  of  the  officers.” 

One  Way  to  Save  Money. — Do  not  put 

postage  stamps  upon  letters  to  us  that  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  sign.  It  takes  all  the  time  that  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  command  to  attend  to  letters  properly  signed— those 
that  the  writer  considers  not  worth  putting  his  name  to, 
are  of  no  consequence  to  us,  and  are  as  if  they  had  not 
been  written. 

One  of*  the  little  Conveniences. — 

Some  grumbling  John  Bull  once  wrote  a  book  called  the 
“Little  Miseries  of  Life,”  or  some  such  title,  in  which 
he  had  his  growl  over  everything  from  a  missing  shirt- 
button  to  a  creaking  door.  A  book  on  the  comforts  of 
life  would  be  much  pleasanter,  and  were  we  to  write 
such,  we  should  enumerate  among  the  little  conveniences, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Birch’s  watch  key,  which  adjusts  itself  to  any 
watch,  and  is  as  handy  as  can  be.  In  traveling,  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  lend  it,  and  never  found  a  watch  it 
would  not  fit— besides  this  it  is  as  neat  as  it  is  useful. 

Slock-  keeping  on  tine  Plains. — 

“  Subscriber.”  In  a  conversation  recently  with  a  person 
engaged  in  stock-keeping  in  Wyoming  Territory,  we 
were  informed  that  there  are  very  few  facilities  for 
young  men  there  who  wish  to  learn  the  business,  unless 
they  have  sufficient  capital  to  procure  an  interest  in  a 
herd.  Every  person  there  is  busy  enough  in  looking 
after  his  own  interests,  and  none  but  experienced  help  is 
needed.  There  are  always  openings  for  men  with  capital 
to  join  others  in  the  business,  but  to  commence  with 
less  than  $10,000  to  $20,000,  is  simply  to  get  in  the  way 
of  the  larger  stock  men  who  occupy  the  ranges. 

Scribner’s  Horticulture.— It  has  now 

become  the  custom  for  literary  journals  to  give  their 
readers  instructions  in  horticultural  matters,  and  we 
know  of  no  more  amusing  reading  than  the  horticultural 
columns  of  some  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  we 
could  name.  The  number  of  persons  who  know  about 
garden  matters,  is  large,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
write  on  6uch  topics,  is  large  also  ;  but  the  number  of 
those  who  both  know,  and  are  able  to  write  what  they 
know,  is  surprisingly  small.  When  we  took  up  our  ad¬ 
vance  sheets  of  the  March  Scribner’s  Monthly,  and  saw 
the  heading  “  Rural  Topics,”  it  was  with  the  thought  of 
“one  more  unfortunate,  rashly  importunate,”— but  on 
reading  on,  we  were  surprised  to  find  it  sense,  and  when 
we  came  to  “P.  T.  Q.,”  at  the  bottom,  we  saw  it  all. 
Scribner  has  had  the  fortune  to  capture  our  friend  P.  T. 
Quinn,  and  make  him  tell  what  he  knows  on  rural  mat¬ 
ters.  Here  is  one  magazine  at  least,  ont  of  whose  horti¬ 
cultural  column  we  shall  not  get  a  bit  of  fun,  but  only 
sound  and  well  considered  teaching. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

—Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favors  us  with  a  copy  of 
the  27th  Annual  Report,  being  for  the  year  ending 
Augnst  31st,  1875.  This  report  is  filled  with  a  mass  of 
valuable  information,  regarding  the  trade  of  Cincinnati, 
and  statistics  of  the  production  of  and  business  in  pork, 
grain,  and  other  produce  for  the  past  year,  to  which  we 
have  not  space  at  this  time  to  refer  more  fully. 

The  Next  Teach  Crop.— The  peach- 
growers  last  year  had  a  disastrous  season.  In  an  article 
published  last  fall,  we  showed  that  one  cause  of  their 
failure  was  filling  the  market  with  fruit  which  would  at 
any  time  be  regarded  as  poor,  and  which,  in  a  season  of 
abundance,  did  not  pay  the  freight,  but  brought  the  ship¬ 
per  in  debt.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Maryland  and 
Delaware  papers,  that  the  lesson  has  not  been  lost  upon 
the  peach-growers,  some  of  whom  are  grubbing  np  their 
trees  of  inferior  varieties,  and  have  come  to  the  sensible 
conclusion  to  keep  all  inferior  fruit  at  home.  This  is 
right.  Good  fruit  will  always  bring  paying  prices ;  bnt 
a  large  share  of  the  baskets  and  crates  sent  last  year,  were 
fitted  with  stuff  unworthy  the  name  of  fruit. 

History  of  the  booth  Short-horns. 

—The  publishers  of  the  Farmer's  Home  Journal,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  favor  us  with  a  copy  of  the  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Short-horn 
Cattle,  by  Wm.  Carr,  which  they  have  reprinted  from  the 
London  edition  of  1867.  This  little  volume  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  breeder  and  fanner  in  the  country. 

Swill  for  Hoc*.— “A.  D.  F.  F.,”  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  swill  from  a  hotel,  which  consists 
mainly  of  refuse  food,  is  very  good  feed  for  hogs.  It 
would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  20  pounds  of  bran 
and  eorn  meal  mixed,  to  every  barrel  of  it 


Something 
To  Think  of.,.. and  To  Do. 

Here  are  a  few  random  extracts  from  letters  sent  by  the 
16,000  persons  who  have  felt  themselves  so  well  paid 
for  the  time  they  have  given  to  securing  subscribers  for 
the  American  Agriculturist.  A  hundred  pages  of  this  pa¬ 
per  would  not  contain  all  the  good  things  that  would  be 
freely  said  by  the  happy  recipients  of  our  Premium  Ar¬ 
ticles.  You,  reader,  and  thousands  of  others,  may  yet 
this  year  get  some  of  these  Premiums.  Send  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  for  an  Illustrated  List  of  Premiums,  if  you  have 
not  already  received  it. 

A  Widow  Lady  greatly  desired  a  good  Piano,  but  was 
unable  to  buy  one.  Seeing  the  offer  of  the  Publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  she  started  out  one  April  morn¬ 
ing  among  her  friends  first,  with  her  copy  of  the  paper, 
and  before  returning  at  night  she  had  a  dozen  subscribers. 
She  followed  this  up  on  other  days,  making  three  tempo¬ 
rary  visits  to  friends  in  other  towns,  and  before  May 
closed,  she  had  forwarded  subscribers  enough  to  obtain, 
free,  and  had  received  one  of  Steinway  &  Sons’  splendid 
$650  Pianos.  It  cost  her  nothing  but  the  freight. — 
Many  others  have  secured  similar  results.  Hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  others  may  do  the  same  this  year.  There 
are  millions  of  people  who  would  be  benefited  by  having 
the  paper  urged  upon  them. 

A  Postmaster  writes :  “  ...  .My  splendid  Premium  Tea 
Set  far  exceeds  my  expectations.... It  really  cost  me 
nothing,  as  I  got  these  subscribers  by  showing  it  to  call¬ 
ers,  and  they  are  all  pleased  with  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  I  suppose  the  publishers  are  pleased,  so  we  are 
pleased  all  round. . .  ” 

A  Missouri  Subscriber  writes :  “  . . . .  My  Premium  Gun 
arrived  ‘  safe  and  sound,’  is  just  what  you  represented  it 
to  be,  and  I  am  well  paid  for  my  trouble  In  securing  the 
necessary  subscribers  to  obtain  it. . . .” 

A  Missouri  Subscriber  writes :  “  The  Premium  Tea  Set 
is  received  ..  It  Is  a  beauty— abundant  pay  for  getting 
the  subscribers.... I  am  going  right  on  to  get  another 
Premium....” 

An  Ohio  Subscriber  writes :  . .  .Many  thanks  for  the 

excellent  Premium  Watch. ..  .After  trying  it  as  a  time¬ 
keeper,  I  can  truly  say  it  is  ‘  Good  pay  for  Little  Work,’ 
and  that  getting  subscribers  for  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  time  well  spent....” 

A  Pennsylvania  Subscriber  writes :  “....The Premium 
Microscope  came  yesterday,  and  I  am  already  delighted 
with  it.  The  Premium  Watch  you  sent  me  two  years  ago 
is  a  splendid  time-keeper.” 


A  “Missourian”  writes  :  “ _ The  Premium  Multum- 

in-Parvo  Knife  is  received.  I  have  tested  its  metal,  and 
find  it  extra  good— and  the  combination  of  useful  things 
is  a  perfect  success. — I  once  gave  $6.50  cash  for  a  knife 
similar  to  this  one,  but  without  the  screw-driver  or  gim¬ 
let.  It  was  one  of  Rogers  &  Son’s,  not  as  convenient  and 
no  better  metal  than  yours,”  (which  is  only  $3.50,  and 
which  he  got  free  for  a  very  little  time  in  collecting  eight 
subscribers.) 


Coloma,  Ill.,  Bonds— NOTICE.— All 

holders  of  the  Bonds  issued  by  the  Township  of  Coloma, 
Whiteside  County,  Hlinois,  are  requested  to  promptly 
communicate  with  the  undersigned,  to  the  end  of  secur¬ 
ing  co-operation  in  obtaining  their  just  rights.  They 
are  advised  to  give  no  heed  to  the  efforts  made  by  official 
or  other  persons  to  induce  them  to  sacrifice  their  inter¬ 
ests.  The  undersigned  is  intrusted  with  some  of  these 
bonds  by  a  widow  and  orphans,  and  proposes  to  secure 
their  just  dues.  Full  particulars  concerning  the  issuing 
of  these  bonds,  and  of  the  individuals  opposing  their 
payment,  etc.,  will  appear  in  due  time;  until  which  time 
farther  comment  is  reserved.  Orange  Judd,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Roots  for  Tigs. — “G.  A.  H.,”  Thompson, 
Conn.  Potatoes  or  sugar  beets  are  the  best  roots  for 
swine  ;  the  first  have  15  to  20  per  cent  of  starch  ;  the 
second  have  8  to  12  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  both  these 
substances  are  very  valuable  for  making  fat.  The  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  more  digestible  when  cooked.  A  good  root- 
cutter  is  made  by  Warren  Gale,  Chicopee  Falls. 


Basket  Items  con¬ 
tinued  on  page  113. 
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Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XV. 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Director  of  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown ,  Conn. 


Interesting  and  Important:  Experiments  on 
Plant  Growth  — Essential  Ingredients  of 
Plant  Pood— Potash  and  Starch— Practical 
Conclusions— Fertilizers. 

The  accompanying  Illustration  is  engraved  from  a 
photograph  of  one  of  a  series  of  experiments  per¬ 
formed  by  Dr.  Nobbe  and  his  assistants  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Tharandt  in  Saxony. 


They  belong  to  a  large  number  of  similar  re¬ 
searches,  which  have  been  carried  on  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  materials  are  required  as  food  by  plants, 
and  how  the  plants  use  them - Until  quite  recent¬ 

ly  no  one  knew  what  constitutes  the  real  food  of 
plants,  how  much  of  the  material  of  the  plant  came 
from  the  air  and  how  much  from  the  soil,  what  was 
needed  for  fertilizing  crops,  nor  how  the  required 
materials  could  be  best  obtained  in  manures.  But 
years  of  patient  work  by  many  investigators  in  the 
chemical  analysis  of  plants,  soils,  and  manures,  and 
in  the  culture  of  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  and  of 
crops  in  the  field,  have  thrown  a  vast  flood  of  light 
upon  these  dark  problems.  This  work  has  been 


EXPERIMENT  IN  WATER-CULTURE. 

BY  DR.  NOBBE,  AND  ASSISTANTS,  AT  TIIE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  THARANDT,  SAXONY. 

The  above  engraving  we  copy  from  photographs  of  Buckwheat  Plants,  grown  with  the  roots  immersed  in  jars  containing  various  solutions  of 
the  ingredients  of  plant-food  in  water.  The  plants  were  supported  by  perforated  corks  resting  on  the  covers  of  the  jars,  and  by  upright  sticks.  In 
jars  I  and  7a  was  a  normal  solution,  that  is,  a  solution  containing  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  plant-food,  including  potassium  as  chloride. 
The  plant  in  la.  was  nearly  31  feet  high.  The  solution  in  II  was  the  same  as  normal  solution  in  I  and  la,  except  that  potassium  uas 
omitted  in  the  jar  II.  The  plant  teas  scarcely  3  inches  high.  The  jar  II3  commenced  as  II,  that  is  without  potassium,  but  potassium  chloride 
icas  afterwards  added.  VI  contained  the  normal  solution,  except  that  sodium  was  substituted  for  potassium.  IX,  X,  XI,  and  III,  same 
as  I,  except  that  IX  contained  no  lime ,  X  no  chlorine,  and  XI  no  nitrogen,  and  III  had  nitrate  instead  of  chloride  of  ptotassium. 


done,  in  large  part,  in  tbe  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  and  has  given  us  definite  knowledge  of 
incalculable  value _ In  order  to  a  full  understand¬ 

ing  of  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  these 
investigations,  let  me  recall  to  those  who  are  not 
well  versed  in  the  science,  a  few 

Important  Facts  in  Chemistry. 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime,  as  phosphate 
of  lime,  makes  up  most  of  the  mineral  matter  of  all 
bones.— Sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol),  with  lime, 
forms  sulphate  of  lime,  otherwise  known  as  “plas¬ 
ter,”  or  gypsum.— Silica  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
ordinary  sand.  It  occurs  nearly  pure  in  flint  and 
quartz,  and,  combined 
with  other  substances, 
in  many  minerals. — Ni¬ 
trogen  constitutes  four- 
fifths  of  the  air,  the 
other  fifth  being  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  and  nitrogen  also 
makes  up  about  seven- 
eighths  of  ammonia,  the 
rest  being  hydrogen. — 
Charcoal  and  lampblack 
are  nearly  pure  carbon. 
—By  potash  is  to  be 
understood  the  com¬ 
pound  of  potassium  and 
oxygen,  and  by  soda, 
sodium  and  oxygen. — 
Beaming  these  facts  in 
mind,  let  me  quote  the 
following  tersely  ex¬ 
pressed  statement  by 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson, 
of  some  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  results  referred  to  : 

“In  respect  to  tbe 
food  of  plants,  it  has 
been  settled  that  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  must  be 
furnished  to  all  agricul¬ 
tural  plants  through 
their  roots  and  by  the 
soil,  iu  order  to  their 
growth.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  soda, 
silica,  and  chlorine  arc 
not  needful  forthe  early 
growth  of  grain  crops, 
but  that  chlorine  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  seed,  and 
that  silica  is  probably 
necessary  to  uniform 
blossoming  and  ripen¬ 
ing.  It  is  further  proved 
that  water  must  enter 
crops  through  their 
roots ;  that  carbon, 
which  constitutes  more 
than  half  their  weight, 
is  superabundantly  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  air ;  that 
air  and  water  together 
yield  the  materials  out 
of  which  fully  90  to  98 
per  cent  of  crops  is 
built  up  ;  and  that  the 
soil  has  to  give  for  their 
nourishment  only  the  2 
to  8  per  cent  of  mineral 
matters  which  remain  as 
ashes  when  they  are 
burned,  and  the  one 
and  a  half  to  two  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  which 
they  also  contain.” 
Essential  I»S  redi- 
ents  of  Plant-food. 

In  order,  then,  that 
any  agricultural  plant 
may  grow,  it  must  have 
at  its  disposal,  in  the 
soil,  besides  water,  a 
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certain  list  of  substances,  viz.  :  potash,  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  some  compound  of  nitrog'en.  Besides  these, 
chlorine,  certainly,  and  silica,  probably,  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  many,  if  not  all  cases,  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  If  any  one  of  these  substances 
be  lacking,  the  plant  will  not  thrive.  AVith  an 
abundant  supply  of  all,  and  other  conditions  favor¬ 
able,  its  growth  will  be  luxuriant. 

How  has  all  tills  been  learned  ? 

In  the  first  place,  in  every  analysis  that  chemists 
make  of  any  plants,  be  it  corn,  or  grass,  or  turnips, 
be  it  iu  New  England  or  in  Old  England — and 
thousands  of  these  analyses  have  been  made — each 
one  of  these  substances  has  always  been  found.  It 
is  fair  to  suppose,  then,  that,  being  always  present, 
they  have  each  a  work  to  do  in  the  plant.  Still, 
this  is  not  positive  proof.  As  every  ordinary  soil 
contains  all  of  these  substances,  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  plants  may  take  up  some  of  them  in  the 
water  it  absorbs  from  the  soil,  just  as  a  towel,  one 
end  of  which  has  fallen  into  a  dish  of  water,  will 
absorb  the  water  and  whatever  it  holds  iu  solution? 
This  question  might  be  tested  by  growing  plants 
in  soils  with  one  of  these  substances  absent  from 
it,  potash  for  example.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
soil  entirely  free  from  potash.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
dissolve  in  pure  water  any  or  all  of  these  substances, 
in  any  desired  proportion,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
plants  will  grow  with  their  roots  in  water.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  German  chemist,  Knop,  some 
years  ago  conceived  the  idea  of 

Experiments  in  “Water-Culture.” 

This  consists  in  raising  plants  without  any  soil  at 
all,  but  with  their  roots  immersed  in  water,  in 
which  are  dissolved  the  soil-ingredients  of  plant- 
food.  Seeds  are  germinated,  or  “  sprouted  ”  in 
pure  sand  or  moist  cotton. — At  the  same  time,  the 
ingredients  of  plant-food,  which  are  to  be  supplied 
to  the  plants,  are  dissolved  in  water  in  the  desired 
proportions,  and  these  solutions  put  into  glass  jars. 
At  -the  tops  of  these  the  just  germinated  plants  arc 
placed,  properly  supported,  with  their  roots  dipping 
into  the  solutions,  and  thus  allowed  to  grow.... 
Nearly  all  of  the  experiments  of  this  class  have  been 
made  by  German  chemists,  prominent  among  whom 
have  been  Knop,  Sachs,  Nobbe,  Stohmann,  Kuehn, 
and  AVolff _ Solutions  containing  all  the  soil-in¬ 

gredients  or  plant  food  are  called  “  Normal  Solu¬ 
tions .  ”  In  these,  plants  are  raised  as  large,  as 
healthy,  and  in  every  way  as  perfect  as  those  grown 
in  the  soil.  Wolff  raised  in  such  a  solution  four 
perfect  oat  plants  with  46  stems,  and  1,535  well  de¬ 
veloped  seeds.  Nobbe  obtained  a  Japanese  Buck¬ 
wheat  plant,  9  feet  high,  weighing,  air-dry,  4,786 
fold  the  weight  of  the  seed,  and  bearing  796  ripe, 
and  103  imperfect  seeds.  Aud  Knop  used  to  de¬ 
light  in  showings  his  friends  a  young  oak  tree,  very 
small  indeed,  but  the  growth  of  which  had  been 
normal,  though  its  roots  had  been  immersed  only 
in  watery  solutions. ..  .The  above  were  obtained 
in  the  “normal  solutions.”  AYhat  would  result  if 
one  of  the  necessary  food  ingredients  were  omitted  ? 
This  is  answered  in 

Hr.  Nobile’s  Experiment. 

The  Engraving  with  the  explanations  shows  that 
in  the  normal  solution  the  buckwheat  was  vigorous 
and  healthy,  and  grew  to  be  nearly  3(4  feet  high. 
Another  plant  (II),  grown  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances,  except  that  no  potash  was  supplied, 
led  a  starving  and  sickly  life,  and  attained  a  liight 
of  scarcely  3  inches.  Without  potash  no  full  de¬ 
velopment  -was  possible.  AVhen  this  was  added 
later  (in  II3),  the  plant  revived,  pushed  out  with 
some  vigor,  but  was  unable  to  overtake  its  better- 
fed  neighbors.  Nor  did  the  plants  grow  well  in 
lack  of  either,  lime  (IX),  or  chlorine  (X),  or  nitro¬ 
gen  (XI) _ These  are  the  results,  not  of  single, 

but  of  many  repeated  trials.  Dr.  Nobbe  made  in 
this  case,  a  number  of  different  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  each  corresponding  to  the  numbers  I,  II, 
etc.  There  were,  for  instance,  several  of  series  I, 
some  larger,  and  others  smaller.  From  these,  I 
and  la  were  selected  as  of  average  size  and  develop¬ 
ment.  So  II,  III,  etc.,  were  each  selected  as  fair 
average  samples  of  the  plants  of  those  series.  The 
selected  plants  were  photographed,  as  shown  in 


the  picture . Many  such  series  of  experiments 

have  been  carried  on  with  various  plants  by  Nobbe 
and  numerous  other  investigators,  and  they  all 
agree  in  this 

One  General  Conclusion : 

No  agricultural  plant  can  attain  full  growth  with¬ 
out  a  sufficient  supply  through  its  roots  from  the 
soil  of:'  Potash,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron,  Phosphoric 
Acid ,  Sulphuric  Acid,  aud  some  compound  of  Nitro¬ 
gen.  Besides  these,  Chlorine,  and  perhaps  Silica, 
are  sometimes,  if  not  always,  indispensable  to 
complete  development.  If  any  one  of  these  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients  be  lacking,  the  plant  will  suffer  in 
growth  and  development. .. .To  settle  all  these 
points,  was  not,  however, 

THc  Heal  Object  of  Hr.  Nobbe’s  Experiments. 

For  this  much  was  well-known  before.  He  de¬ 
sired  to  go  farther  and  learn  what  was  the  use,  the 
function,  of  each  essential  ingredient  in  the  plant, 
and  the  form  in  which  it  would  best  do  its  work. 
In  this  series  he  tested  potassium,  proposing  to 
himself  three  questions.  I  give  the  first  in  his  own 
words,  translated  from  the  German: 

“ Mow  will  the  plant  comport  itself  in  a  solution 
containing  all  the  ingredients  essential  to  its  growth  ex¬ 
cept  potash,  and  what  will  he  the  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  that  mag  he  manifested?  ” 

Now  for  the  answer.  If  we  examine  a  green  leaf 
with  a  microscope,  we  may  find  in  it  thousands  of 
minute  sacs,  or  cells ,  as  they  are  called.  Some  of 
these  contain  a  green  substance  called  chlorophyll, 
(from  two  Greek  words  signifying  green  and  leaf), 
which  gives  the  leaf  its  green  color.  Inside  these 
grains  of  chlorophyll  appear  still  smaller  grains  of 
starch.  Starch  is  composed  of  the  elements  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  It  is  produced  inside  the 
leaves,  which  have  the  power  of  taking  carbon  from 
the  carbonic  acid  (a  gas  consisting  of  carbon  and 
oxygen),  in  the  air,  and  uniting  it  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  of  water  to  form  starch  and  other 
similar  compounds.  This  is  done  by  aid  of  chloro¬ 
phyll.  After  the  starch  is  so  formed,  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  sap  to  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
either  stored  away,  as  iu  potatoes  or  grain,  which 
consist  largely  of  starch,  or  transformed  into  woody 
fiber  or  other  materials  of  the  body  of  the  plant. 
And  this  formation  of  starch  in  the  chloroplijdl 
grains,  and  transportation,  transformation,  and 
storage  to  build  up  the  plant,  is  going  on  contin¬ 
ually  as  the  plant  grows.  If.  then,  no  starch  is 
formed  by  the  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves,  growth  is 
impossible. 

PotusH  Necessary  for  tlic  FonnaiionofStarcii. 

Now  in  every  one  of  Dr.  Nobbe’s  plants  grown 
without  potash,  after  the  starch  of  the  seeds  was 
used  up,  no  more  appeared  in  the  leaves.  As  Dr. 
Nobbe  says  at  the  conclusion  of  over  a  hundred 
pages  of  description  of  his  experiments,  without 
potash  the  plant  “  cannot  assimilate  (the  materials 
needful  for  its  growth),  and  shows  no  increase  in 
weight,  because,  without  the  co-operation  of  potash 
in  the  chlorophyll  grains,  no  starch  is  formed.” 

Dr.  Nobbe’s  second  question  was :  Of  the  differ¬ 
ent  compounds  of  potassium,  as  sulphate,  phos¬ 
phate,  nitrate,  or  chloride,  which  is  best  adapted 
for  the  buckwheat  plant?  In  the  solutions,  the 
chloride  proved  the  best ;  but  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  in  ordinary  soils  where 
chlorides  are  present,  the  other  compounds  would 
be  equally  good,  and,  for  many  plants,  much  better. 
The  third  question  was,  in  substance, 

Cam  Any  Oilier  Element  Take  tlie  Place  of 
Potassium. 

The  elements  sodium  and  lithium  are  chemically 
very  closely  allied  to  potassium,  and  it  has  been  a 
question  whether  these  could  not  perform  the 
function  of  potassium ;  but  in  the  experiments, 
sodium  was  totally  inefficient,  and  lithium  posi¬ 
tively  hurtful. 

THc  Results  of  tlicsc  Experiments  to  be  Espe¬ 
cially  Remembered,  are  : 

1st.  No  agricultural  plant  can  grow  without  an 
abundant  supply,  in  an  available  and  appropriate 
form,  of  each  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  plant- 
food. 

2d.  Of  these,  potassium  is  necessary  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  starch  in  the  clilorophjdl  grains  of  the  leaf. 


3d.  No  other  ingredient  can  fulfill  the  office  of 
potassium  in  the  plant.  The  same  is  also  known 
to  be  true  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  each  of 
the  other  essential  ingredients.  Each  has  its  own 
work  which  no  other  can  perform. 

Pracliciil  Application  of  these  Principles. 

The  Chief  Ollice  of  Fertilizers. 

Crops  can  no  better  grow  without  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  each  of  these  essential  elements  in  the  soil 
than  could  the  plants  in  the  solution.  In  removing 
crops  from  our  land,  we  carry  away  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  plant  food.  By  continued  cropping  the 
available  supply  of  one  or  more  of  the  essential 
ingredients  becomes  too  small  for  profitable  pro¬ 
duction,  unless  by  some  means  they  are  replaced. 
The  ones  most  generally  deficient  are  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  The  chief  use  of 
manure  is  to  supply  these  lacking  materials.  Stable 
manure  is  a  complete  fertilizer,  as  it  furnishes  all 
the  ingredients  of  plant  food,  and  improves  the 
land  besides.  Superphosphates,  bone -manure, 
guanos,  potasli,  salts,  aud  other  like  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  valuable  chiefly  for  their  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  potash.  In  their  use  we  should 
first  learn  what  materials  the  plant  needs,  and  then 
select  the  fertilizers  which  furnish  these  in  the 
largest  quantity,  best  form,  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 
The  needs  of  a  given  soil  can  be  best  learned  by 
experience  and  experiment.  The  only  safe  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  composition  of  commercial  fertilizers 
is  in  chemical  analysis. 


Forest  Tree  Planting-. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Last  month  in  advocating  the  planting  of  forest 
trees,  first,  for  the  profit  they  would  afford  if  used 
or  sold  as  timber  and  fuel ;  and  secondly,  for  the  in¬ 
direct  profit  in  sheltering  the  dwelling,  the  bams,  the 
orchards,  and  the  crops,  we  omitted  to  state  a  third 
source  of  profit,  the  fruit  or  nuts.  No  doubt  a  for¬ 
est  of  chestnuts,  hickories,  and  in  favorable  locali¬ 
ties  the  pecan,  would  pay  in  the  crop  of  nuts  a  fine 
rental  upon  the  land,  while  the  value  of  the  timber 
is  annually  increasing.  In  advocating  the  planting 
of  forest  trees,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  question, 
“AVhat  shall  I  plant?”  In  this  article,  which  in 
the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  must  he  brief, 
we  give  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  trees ;  we  do 
not  propose  to  enumerate  all  that  may  be  planted 
to  advantage,  but  those  which  will  yield  the  most 
prompt  direct  and  indirect  returns.  First,  as  to 
deciduous  trees— those  which  drop  their  leaves 
in  autumn,  in  distinction  from  evergreens.  If  one 
settles  in  a  prairie  country,  he  needs  trees  which 
will  give  him  shelter  and  firewood  in  the  quickest 
possible  time,  and  these  are  soonest  afforded  by  the 

Willows  and  Poplars.— One  advantage  of  these 
is  that  they  will  grow  readily  from  cuttings.  How¬ 
ever,  the  AVliite  AA’illow  may  have  been  over-praised, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  tree ;  in  the  absence  of  this  its 
yellow  variety,  the  Golden  Willow,  may  he  used. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  poplar,  best  known  as 
Cottonwood  ;  and  the  AATiite  Poplai*,  or  Abele,  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  cultivated  grounds  on  account  of 
suckers,  is  also  valuable.  The  willow  affords  a  better 
fuel  than  the  others,  and  straight  poles,  which  may 
be  used  as  fence  rails.  A  belt  of  either  will  pay  as 
a  wind-break  alone,  and  protect  other  forest  trees 
as  well  as  orchards.  The  Lombardy  Poplar,  often 
commended,  is  liable  to  be  killed  by  borers  by  the 
time  it  gets  large  enough  to  be  useful.  No  trees 
will  give  useful  wood  and  good  fuel  so  quickly  as 

The  Maples. — Unfortunately,  two  are  cailed 
Soft  Maple:  Acer  ruhrum,  and  A.  dasycargmm ; 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  name  soft  should  be  dropped 
and  the  trees  called  Bed  and  Silver  Maples.  While 
the  last  named  is  a  most  valuable  tree  for  the 
planter,  the  other  is  of  little  use  but  for  ornament. 
Those  who  as  Soft  Maple  get  the  Bed  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  Silver  Maple  ripeus  its  seed  in 
June,  and  they  must  be  sown  then.  It  has  grown 
in  seven  years  from  the  seed,  large  enough  to  make 
three  ten  feet  rails  to  the  tree  ;  its  wood  is  useful 
for  inside  work,  and  the  fuel  is  excellent.  Next  in 
value  is  the  Ash-leaved  Maple,  or  Box  Elder  {Negun- 
I  do  aceroides) ;  it  naturally  spreads  widely,  but  when 
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planted  close  grows  straight ;  its  sap  affords  sugar, 
and  its  wood  is  similar  in  value  to  the  other.  Both 
are  valuable  as  first  crop  trees  to  be  removed  when 
slower  ones  come  on.  The  Sugar  Maple  is  of  much 
slower  growth,  especially  when  young ;  it  will  do 
well  on  rocky  hill-sides  as  well  as  on  rich  prairies. 
The  value  of  its  sugar  is  well  known,  and  as  a  fuel 
it  is  inferior  only  to  hickory. 

Honey  Locust,  or  three-thorned  Acacia,  is  a 
quick  grower,  and 'gives  valuable  timber  and  fuel. 

The  Ash,  both  the  White  ( Fraxinus  Americana ) 
and  Black  (F.  sambucifoUa),  stands  first,  among  the 
trees  producing  hard  and  valuable  timber,  for  rapid¬ 
ity  of  growth.  In  t.en  or  twelve  years  from  the 
seed,  these,  when  planted  close,  produce  straight 
trunks  of  sufficient  size  (eight  in.  in  diameter  and 
25  or  30  feet  high),  for  any  of  the  many  uses  for 
which  ash  timber  is  needed  on  the  farm.  A  few 
acres  in  ash  will  pay  better  than  most  farm  crops. 

Chestnut  is  another  quick  growing  tree,  and 
some  claim  that  it  will  give  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  any  other.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
sending  up  shoots  from  the  stump,  after  it  is  cut, 
and  the  plantation  is  thus  continued.  The  wood  is 
of  little  worth  for  fuel,  but  it  is  very  durable,  and 
much  used  for  ornamental  work.  The  nuts  are  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  at  a  good  price. 

European  Larch. — This  is  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  of  timber  trees  ;  it  grows  rapidly  and  pro¬ 
duces  wood  that  is  practically  indestructible. 
Sufficient  on  this  for  the  present,  was  said  last 
month.  Among  the  slower  growers,  to  he  plant¬ 
ed  with  the  quick  growing  ones,  and  ready  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  space  when  those  are  removed,  are  : 

Brack  Walnut,  with  wood  always  in  demand., 
though  the  fruit  is  of  little  value. 

Hickory,  or  Shell-bark  stands  first  as  a  fuel  and 
its  wood  is  valuable,  while  its  nuts  always  sell 
well.  The  Pignut  hickory  has  harder  wood,  but 
the  nuts  worthless.  Another  hickory  is  the 

Pecan-nut,  the  wood  of  which  is  less  valuable 
thau  that  of  the  others,  but  the  fruit  brings  a  high 
price.  It  is  best  suited  to  southern  localities.  . 

Oaks  should  not  be  forgotten ;  all  grow  much 
better  if  protected  by  other  trees  when  young. 
The  White,  Bur  or  Ovcrcup,  Post,  and  Yellow 
Chestnut  oaks  are  the  most  desirable. 

The  Locust. — Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
the  borers,  this  tree  is  too  valuable  to  he  given  up. 
It  will  grow  well  on  land  too  poor  for  other  valua¬ 
ble  trees,  and  when  planted  in  groves  many  trees 
escape  the  attacks  of  insects.  v 

Ailanthus  grows  rapidly,  makes  useful  timber, 
and  good  fuel.  The  odor  at  flowering  time  has 
created  a  prejudice  against  it ;  this  lasts  but  a  short 
time,  and  is  of  no  consequence  at  a  distance  from 
the  house.  It  is  a  very  useful  tree. 

Catalpa,  where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe, 
grows  rapidly,  and  its  wood  is  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  locust  in  durability.  This  and  the  Ai¬ 
lanthus  are  raised  with  great  ease,  and  their  merits 
have  been  strangely  overlooked.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Southern  Cypress  and  Osage  Orange,  which 
should  be  planted  for  timber  in  mild  climates. 

The  Qypress,  or  Deciduous  Cypress  ( Taxociium 
diatichum),  is  hardy  at  New  York  city  ;  its  timber  is 
.most  durable,  and  young  trees  may  be  profitably 
grown  for  grape  and  other  stakes,  etc.,  while  the 
wood  for  shingles  and  other  uses  is  most  valuable. 

Osage  Orange,  grows  with-  moderate  rapidity, 
especially  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country.  Its 
wood  is  valued  for  wagon  building,  and  for  posts 
and  railroad  tics  it  is  almost  indestructible. 

But  little  space  is  left  for  the  enumeration  of 

Evergreens  of  value,  for  the  usefulness  of  their 
timber,  their  cheerfulness  in  winter,  and  especially 
for  the  fact  that  as  wind-breaks  they  arc  as  effective 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  They  are  less  planted 
than  they  would  he  were  there  not  a  general  idea 
that  they  are  difficult  to  manage.  We  shall  show, 
in  a  future  article,  how  they  may  be  handled  with-? 
out  loss.  For  general  utility  wc  place  first  the 

White  Pine  ( Finns  Strobus ),'  a  native  which  is 
always  beautiful,  grows  with  fair  rapidity,  and  its 


wood  is  more  generally  useful  than  that  of  any 
other  tree ;  the  supply  is  annually  diminishing, 
while  the  price  is  increasing.  The  next  most  de¬ 
sirable  species  of  pine  for  the  planter  is  the 

Scotch  Pine  ( Pinus  sylvestris). — This  makes 
itself  quite  at  home  in  this  country,  and  adapts 
itself  to  a  great  variety  of  soil.  Its  wood  is  about 
as  valuable  as  that  of  the  white  pine. 

Norway  Spruce  (Abies  exceha),  is  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  planted  evergreen  in  this  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  for  screens,  as  it  is  hardy  and  suited  to 
nearly  all  situations ;  its  wood  in  Europe  occupies 
the  same  place  that  white  pine  does  in  this  country. 

Arbor-yith5  ( Thuya  occidental  is),  is  a  native  spe¬ 
cies,  also  valued  for  screens  ;  it  is  more  dense  than 
the  Norway  spruce,  and  is  of  rather  slower  growth. 
The  wood,  incorrectly  called  white  cedar,  is  durable. 

Bed  Cedar  was  at  one  time  highly  praised  as  a 
desirable  evergreen,  but  its  popularity  has  waned, 
and  it  is  at  present  justly  regarded  as  inferior  to 
those  we  have  named.  The  catrdogues  offer  a  long 
list  of  evergreens,  but  we  have  included  here  only 
those  that  are  generally  hardy  and  useful.  How  to 
get  the  trees,  by  raising  from  seed  or  buying,  and 
manner  of  planting  will  be  given  in  other  articles. 

The  Uocky  Mountain  Sheep. 

(See  First  Page.) 

The  Engraving  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep 
given  upon  the  first  page  of  this  Dumber,  is  from  a 
sketch  taken  from  life  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Cary,  while 
on  an  expedition  in  the  “far  west.”  This  ani¬ 
mal  was  first  described  (1807)  as  the  Siberian  Arga¬ 
li,  (Ovti  Argali) ;  later  naturalists  regard  it  as  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  call  it  Oris  montana;  it  is  a  true  sheep, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  Rocky 
Mountain  goat,  which  is  probably  a  species  of  an¬ 
telope.  It  is  found  in  the  mountain  ranges  from 
the  Rio  Grande  northward  to  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  extending  westward  to 
the  coast  range,  and  the  “  bad  lands  ”  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  appear  to  be  their  eastern  limit.  The  animal  has 
a  large 'body,  a  full  grown  one  weighing  350  lbs.;  it 
is' clothed  with  a  coarse  hair  in  summer,  much  like 
that  of  the  deer,  which  in  winter  is  intermixed 
with  a  fine  soft  wool.  The  general  color  is  a  grayish- 
brown,  which  is  darker  in  some  portions,  and  light¬ 
er  in  others,  especially  around  the  head ;  the  legs 
have  a  line  of  white  on  their  rear  edges,  and  the 
belly  and  a  patch  on  the  rump  are  white  ;  the  tail  is 
very  short  ;  the  hoofs,  in  shape  much  like  those  o£ 
tire  antelopes,  are  black.  The  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  animal  is  its  horns,  which  are  of  enormous 
siza,  and  have  given  it  the  name  of  “Big  Horn,” 
by  which  it  is  known  to  the  mountain  men.  The 
bases  of  the  horns  nearly  touch  ;  they  rise  from  the 
root  fora  short  distance,  curving  gently  backwards, 
aud  at  the  same  time  circling  outward  ;  thus  they 
describe  rather  more  than  half  a  circle,  the  apex 
being  turned  outwards  ;  the  horns  seem  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  head ;  in  section  they 
are  somewhat  triangular.  In  an  old  animal  they 
have  measured  18  inches  around  the  base,  and  36 
inches  long,  following  the  curve  ;  the  tips  19  inches 
apart ;  their  weight,  with  the  attached  skull,  181 
lbs.  ;  the  horns  are  of  the  same  color  as  those  of 
the  common  sheep,  and  marked  with  transverse 
wrinkles.  The  female  has  much  smaller  horns,  on¬ 
ly  0  or  7  inches  long.  Mr.  Cary  states  that  he  has 
seen  them  in  flocks  of  30  or  10,  grazing  near  herds 
of  buffalo  and  antelope ;  besides  grass,  they  feed 
upon  the  bark  of  trees.  When  alarmed  they  at 
once  take  to  the  mountains,  and  tiiey  are  so  very- 
shy  that  one  may  be  in  the  locality  where  they 
abound,  and  see  frequent  “  sign  ”  without  ever  get¬ 
ting  a  sight  of  the  animal.  To  get  a  shot  at  this 
game  the  hunter  must  get  above  it,  as  practiced 
by  the  chamois  hunters  of  Europe.  The  flesh  of 
the  mountain  sheep  is  much  like  that  of  mutton, 
but  it  is  less  fat,  and  has  a  “  gamey  ”  flavor  relished 
by  many.  The  meat,  like  that  of  the  buffalo,  is 
sometimes  offered  in  the  New  York  markets,  and  is 
served  at  the  restaurants  as  a  rarity.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  the  result  of  crossing,  this  wild 
species  with  some  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  sheep? 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— So.  73. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WAKING,  JR., 

[Col.  Waring  furnished  us  with  a  paper  of  the 
usual  length,  but  such  is  the  crowded  state  of  our 
columns,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  condense 
wherever  it  was  possible,  and  as  a  part  of  his  ar¬ 
ticle  will  be  quite  as  seasonable  another  month, 
we  reluctantly  leave  out  a  portion  of  it. — Ed.] 

A  correspondent  inHlinois  asks  :  “  What  amount 
of  milk  can  be  depended  on  from  a  three-year-old 
Jersey  for  ten  months,  after  coming  in  ?” — A.  .■ 
Average  per  day  six  quarts,  with  the  advantage 
over  other  breeds  that  it  would  be  less  during  the 
early  part  of  the  milking,  and  much  more  during 
the  last  month. 

“  How  much  butter  will  they  ordinarily  make 
under  fair  treatment?” — A.:  From  200  to  225 
pounds  per  annum . . . .“  W'ill  high  grades,  which  are 
much  cheaper  than  thorough-breds,  be  equally 
profitable  ?  ” — A.  If  of  good  quality  thero  will  not 
be  much  difference  so  far  as  their  butter  products 
are  concerned,  but  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
their  progeny  would  soon  made  up  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  original  cost. . . .“  Will  not  grades  be 
found  hardier,  better  feeders,  and  give  more  milk 
of  nearly,  or  quite  as  good  quality  ?  ” — A.  The  Jer¬ 
sey  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  as  much  so  as  any  cow  we  have,  and  when 
dried  off  will  fatten  as  readily  as  any  other  animal 
having  the  same  tendency  to  the  secretion  of  fat 
with  the  milk.  I  should  say,  that,  as  a  rule,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  quantity  of  milk  is  increased,  will 
its  quality  be  reduced,  and  that  with  a  considerable 
infusion  of  good  blood,  any  falling  off  in  quantity 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  quality. 
He  says  :  “  I  have  supposed  the  objection  to  Jer¬ 
seys  to  be  the  small  amount  of  milk  given  so  that 
families  desiring  to  use  milk  freely  could  not  be 
supplied  by  one  cow,  even  when  the  milk  is  not 
used  for  butter.  Is  this  correct?” — A.  In  one 
sense  the  Jerseys  are  small  milkers.  Very  often 
they  fall  below  twelve  quarts  per  day  at  their  very 
best,  and  often  toward  the  end  of  their  milking 
they  give  but  three,  or  four,  or  live  quarts  per  day, 
but  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that  they  give  this  re¬ 
duced  amount  during  weeks  and  months,  when 
other  cows  would  be  entirely  dry.  The  common 
cow  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  use  suggested,  be¬ 
cause,  while  she  will  for  a  month  or  two  flood  the 
pantry,  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  family,  she 
•will  leave  them  to  buy  milk,  often  during  nearly 
one  half  of  the  year,  while  tho  Jersey  may  bo  dc' 
pended  upon  during,  at  least,  nine  months  for  a 
very  satisfactory  supply,  and  during  six  weeks,  or 
two  months  more,  for  a  smaller  quantity, which  has 
by  this  time  become  almost  as  rich  as  cream, 
Where  a  large  quantity  of  milk  is  needed  for  family 
use,  the  year  round,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  two  lit¬ 
tle  Jerseys,  consuming  together  no  more  thau  one 
shorthorn  cow — one  coming  in  in  the  spring  and  one 
in  the  fall,  and  so  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  of  the 
best  milk,  and*  the  richest  cream  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  (mixing  the  milk  of  the  two)  pretty 
nearly  uniform  in  quantity  month  after  month. 

The  following  comes  from  Massachusetts :  “  How 
many  acres  of  land  will  it  take  to  soil  six  cows  and 
three  steers,  which  are  intended  for  fall  fattening? 
Our  soil  produces  corn,  clover,  and  roots  very 
freely  and  cheaply,  better  in  fact  than  it  does  pas¬ 
ture  grasses.  To  feed  this  number  of  cattle,  what 
crop  should  I  put  in,  in  what  succession,  and  what 
the  acreage  of  each?  Would  it  he  ou  the  whole 
cheaper  to  soil  than  to  pasture  ?  Unimproved  land 
costs  from  $25  to  $50,  or  more  per  acre.” 

The  amount  of  land  required  for  this  duty  will, 
of  course,  depend  very  much  on  its  quality,  the 
amount  of  manure  used,  and  the  thoroughness  of 
the  cultivation.  I  should  expect  to  accomplish  the 
result  satisfactorily  ou  my  own  land  with  four  acres, 
which  I  should  divide  into  plots  of  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  each  ;  sowing  oats  on  one  plot  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  spring,  and  ou  a  second  oue  ten  days 
later,  and  on  a  third  ten  days  later  than  that.  On 
a  fourth  I  should  try  spring  wheat.  Then,  begin¬ 
ning  as  early  in  Mayas  the  experience  of  the  neigh- 
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boihood  showed  to  be  safe,  I  should  drill  corn  for 
fodder  (at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the  acre),  on 
one  of  the  quarter-acre  plots,  following  in  like  man¬ 
ner  with  the  remaining  plots  in  succession  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  from  four  days  to  one  week,  according  to 
the  weather-.  Sometime  after  the  last  of  these 
plots  is  planted,  the  four  that  were  in  oats  and 
wheat  will  be  ready  to  be  taken  up  in  their  turn; 
and  they  should  have  a  second  manuring  before 
being  planted  to  corn.  This  course  would  probably 
produce  more  fodder  than  would  be  required  to 
keep  the  nine  head  of  stock  in  best  condition  up  to 
frost,  and  the  surplus  being  cut  and  cured,  and 
stacked  in  the  field,  would,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  meal,  probably  carry  them  on  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  well  toward  the  first  of  December. 

Whether  this  process  would  be  cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  pasturing  on  land  at  the  price,  named,  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  natural  character  of  the 
pasture,  their  nearness  to  the  barn,  etc.,  etc.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  I  think  it  would  be 
cheaper,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  better, 
in  a  majority  of  cases. 

Such  a  method  of  keeping  cattle  gives  one  that 
control  over  the  manure  produced  that  must  inevit¬ 
ably  lead  to  an  improvement  of  the  land,  and  the 
system  recommended,  it  should  be  understood,  is 
only  for  the  first  year.  If  the  process  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  in  subsequent  years,  then  the  first  two  plots 
sowed  to  oats  should  be  sowed  to  winter  rye  early 
in  September  (earlier  than  if  for  a  grain  crop).  Rye 
6own  this  early  may  grow  too  large  before  the 
heavy  frosts  check  it,  and  in  such  case  may,  with 
advantage,  he  pastured  oil  pretty  severely  (by 
tethering),  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry. 

A  correspondent  in  Maryland  asks :  “  Are  Man¬ 
golds,  Ruta-bagas,  or  Sugar  Beets  best  for  me  to 
plant  ?  I  intend  to  use  them  for  milch  cows,  breed¬ 
ing  ewes,  sows  with  pig,  and  young  growing  pigs. 

I  think  I  have  seen  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
that  any  of  these  roots  could  be  transplanted.  Now, 
if  this  is  so,  could  I  grow  my  plants  in  beds,  and 
plant  them  afterwards,  just  as  I  would  sweet  pota¬ 
to,  or  cabbage  plants  ?  Hitherto  my  great  trouble 
with  these  crops  has  been  in  thinning  them  out. 
Which  are  the  best  varieties  ?  ” — My  experience  and 
observation  indicate  that  the  best  beet  is  that  known 
as  Lane’s  Improved  Sugar  Beet,  which  approaches 
the  size  of  the  Mangold,  but  has  much  more  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  though  not  equal  in  this  respect  to 
the  smaller  Sugar  Beet  proper.  The  Ruta-baga  is 
also  a  capital  root,  but  both  require  very  high  ma¬ 
nuring,  and  clean  cultivation.  Both  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  without  difficulty ;  the  ruta-baga  in  this 
regard  differ  in  no  material  respect  from  the  cab¬ 
bage,  and  may  be  transplanted  at  about  the  same 
size  ;  but  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  the  beet 
family  in  transplanting  them  when  most  of  the  roots 
were  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  should  be  topped  at  about  the 
foot  of  the  spreading  part  of  the  leaf,  and  the  tap 
root  should  be  cut  off,  so  as  not  to  fold  up  when 
inserted  in  the  dibble-hole.  When  transplanted  at 
this  size,  and  with  this  precaution  against  too 
rapid  leaf  action,  the  bulb  itself  contains  sufficient 
moisture  to  support  the  plant  until  it  is  establish¬ 
ed  and  formed  new  leaves.  I  have  found  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  plants  in  seed-beds  quite  easy  and 
inexpensive  (the  bed  being  in  clean  land),  and  the 
transplanting  less  laborious  than  thinning. 

- -< - — »<**« - -  •«- - - 

Bsa  Notes  for  March. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

The  results  of  the  past  few  years  teach  us  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  proper  management  during  this  and  the  following 
two  months.  It  is  a  common  remark  of  those  who  have 
lost  heavily  of  late,  that  they  can  winter  their  bees  well 
enough,  but  their  trouble  is  to  get  them  through  the 
spring  months.  Nearly  all  the  old  bees  that  are  in  the 
hives  at  the  time  they  are  taken  from  their  winter  quar¬ 
ters-even  when  this  is  done  at  a  suitable  time,  will,  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  die  within  six 
wcek-s  or  two  mouths  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  control¬ 
ling  brood-rearing,  so  that  it  shall  be  attended  with  the 
least  possible  outlay  and  loss.  Every  intelligent  bee¬ 
keeper  aims  to  have  his  bees  strong  as  early  in  the  sea¬ 


son  as  possible,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  this  result  is 
often  the  direct  cause  of  the  reverse.  On  the  first  fair 
days  of  this  month,  he  takes  his  bees  from  their  winter 
quarters,  and  places  them  on  their  summer  stands,  and, 
following  the  advice  of  most  writers  of  the  past,  he  ex¬ 
amines  each  to  ascertain  its  exact  condition.  All  this  in¬ 
duces  breeding,  and  if  a  few  warm  days  follow,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  queen  has  deposited  a  large  number  of 
eggs.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  bees’  capacity  for  labor, 
and  if,  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  they  are 
busy  with  extensive  brood-rearing,  they  will  naturally 
die  oft'  much  sooner  than  if  they  remained  quiet  until  a 
later  period,  when  brood-raising  can  be  conducted  with 
less  labor.  The  loss  of  a  bushel  of  bees  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  swarms  in  the  cellar,  where  all  may  be  seen,  seems 
onormous,  while  twice  that  quantity  may  be  lost  from 
their  summer  stands,  though  from  being  widely  scatter¬ 
ed  on  the  ground,  the  loss  is  seldom  realized.  I  am  aware 
that  in  advising  against  a  practice  so  long  and  generally 
advocated,  I  shall  fail  to  induce  many  to  adopt  my  views. 
One  writer  claims  that  upon  the  operations  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  will  depend  the  result  of  the  season.  That 
this  month’s  operations  are  all  important  I  am  fully 
aware.  What  the  condition  of  the  swarms  is  to-day 
should  have  been  decided  last  October.  The  principal 
effort  of  this  month  should  be  to  carry  the  bees  over  the 
occasional  warm  days  as  quietly  as  possible.  The  time 
to  place  bees  on  their  summer  stands  will  vary  according 
to  the  latitude.  The  blossoming  of  the  soft  maple  will 
best  indicate  the  proper  time  ;  or  they  may  be  taken  out 
a  little  before  this. 

How  many  Swarms  in  one  Locality? 

I  am  asked  what  number  of  swarms  I  would  advise 
keeping  in  one  place  during  the  working  season.  This 
will  depend  much  on  the  amount  of  forage.  There  are 
locations  where  a  largo  number  could  not  be  kept,  while 
a  few  swarms  would  thrive  and  give  a  fair  yield.  In  al¬ 
most  any  locality  there  may  be  times  when  a  certain  kind 
of  blossoms  would  materially  aid  a  few  swarms,  while  a 
large  number  would  receive  but  little  benefit.  Yet  for 
this  gain,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  divide  an  apiary — 
placing  the  parts  in  two  locations.  If,  during  the  gener¬ 
al  yield,  forage  is  abundant,  I  should  bo  slow  to  advise 
a  division,  even  if  there  should  be  one  hundred  swarms. 

Answers  to  Quest  ions. 

As  to  the  best  month  to  commence  keeping  bees?— be¬ 
ginners  should  not  purchase  stocks  until  May,  as  great 
care  and  experience  are  necessary  to  carry  them  through 
from  the  end  of  winter  to  that  time.... In  answer  to 
questions  regarding  the  general  condition  of  bees 
throughout  the  country,  I  would  say  that  I  have  recently 
visited  several  beekeepers  of  this  state,  who  keep  from 
one  to  seven  hundred  hives  each,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  them  in  such  apparently  fine  condition. 
Beo-Ucejiing  at  file  Centennial  Exliibition. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  bee-keepers  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  presented  by  the  Centennial  Commission  for 
the  exhibition  of  bees,  boney,  and  aparian  implements 
generally,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  They  offer  to 
put  up  a  special  building  for  the  purpose,  and  thero  seems 
to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  every  necessary  facility 
will  be  given.  I  understand  that  the  Bee-keepers  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  which  will 
afford  bee-men  a  fine  opportunity.  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  the  necessary  details  in  due  time. 

■Id  rji  I  mu  - - - 

“A  New  Method  of  Growing  Plants.” 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

A  new  genius  has  appeared;  lie  lives  “out  w7cst,”  and  he 
sends  me  a  circular  headed  as  above.  He  claims  that  by  his 
“new  method,”  “  tomatoes  ripen  from  fourto  sixweeks, 
and  cabbages  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  un¬ 
der  any  other  mode  known  to  gardeners.”  He  also  states 
that  his  thirty  years’  experience  as  a  practical  gardener, 
has  developed  this  “  new  process  ”  of  growing  plants, 
and  ho  wishes  it  to  be  “  distinctly  understood  ”  that  it  is 
not  “patented,”  therefore  he  “shall  be  very  careful  to 
whom  he  imparts  his  secret!  ’’—Like  this  western  man, 
I  too  have  been  a  digger  and  delver  in  the  earth,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  years,  and  in  that  time  have  learned  that 
whenever  any  one  laid  claim  to  any  “  secret”  pertaining 
to  the  art— particularly  if  he  offered  to  sell  it  as  a  secret, 
that  he  was  either  an  ignorant  pretender,  or  something 
worse.  I  need  not  say  to  your  practical  readers,  that  the 
only  way  that  this  would-be  benefactor  to  the  cabbage 
growing  community,  gets  a  crop  any  earlier  than  his 
neighbors  in  the  same  latitude,  and  on  the  same  soil,  can 
be  by  forwarding  the  plants  by  artificial  means  in 
hot-beds  or  greenhouses.  If  ho  likes  to  go  to  that  ex¬ 
pense,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  his  so  doing,  and 
for  that  matter,  he  might  have  doubled  the  time  of 
“earliness”  of  such  culture,  compared  with  culture 
without  these  means,  and  still  told  the  truth.  But  when 
he  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
means  of  forwarding  is  a  “  secret,”  as  yet  in  his  exclu¬ 


sive  possession,  and  asks  us  to  buy  it,  I  for  one  do  not 
wish  to  become  the  purchaser  of  such  a  doubtful  pig, 
enveloped  in  such  a  doubtful  bag.  It  can  not  bo  too 
often  or  too  earnestly  impressed  upon  your  inexperienced 
readers,  that  the  laws  that  govern  plant  growth,  are  just 
as  certain  and  unerring  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Every 
plant  according  to  its  nature ,  requires  a  certain  time,  un¬ 
der  a  given  temperature,  to  mature.  For  example,  if 
tomato  seed  is  sown  in  the  open,  ground  in  May,  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  the  crop,  will  ordinarily  ripen 
during  September.  The  same  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  February,  in  Florida,  would  bo  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  crop  of  ripe  fruit  in  June— or  in  both  cases, 
without  artificial  means,  in  about  five  mouths,  and  In 
these  five  months  named,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
average  temperatnro  at  these  dates,  from  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember  in  New  York,  and  from  February  to  Juno  in 
Florida,  would  be  nearly  the  same.  Now  when,  with 
our  artificial  appliances  of  hot-beds  and  hot-houses,  wo 
can  govern  the  temperature  at  will,  it  can  easily  be  un¬ 
derstood.  that  when  the  same  conditions  of  temperature 
that  we  have  in  early  summer  outside,  can  be  obtained 
under  glass,  a  plant  of  tomato,  cabbage,  or  anything 
else,  thus  “forwarded,”  so  as  to  be  sot  out  at  the  season 
it  will  grow  outside,  will  mature  just  so  much  earlier. 

I  wrote  to  the  discoverer  of  “  the  new  method,”  asking 
how  much  would  be  the  cost  of  imparting  the  “  secret,” 
and  find  that  his  terms  are  very  reasonable  :  for  the 
County  of  Hudson,  N.  J.,  (where  I,  together  with  some 
hundred  or  more  other  market  gardeners  are  located),  he 
only  asks  $300  for  the  season,  but  “cash  down,”  is  an 
imperative  condition  ;  no  after-claps  can  be  considered 
for  a  moment.  Now  when  it  is  claimed  that  the  “  new 
method  ”  will  mature  tomatoes  four  weeks,  and  cabbages 
six  weeks  sooner  than  the  old  method,  and  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  products  are  enormous  in  our  county, 
amounting  already  to  millions,  and  that  their  maturing 
so  much  sooner,  would  fully  quadruple  their  value,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  only  $300  “  cash  down,”  the  millenl- 
um  of  the  cabbage  grower  can  be  brought  about  in  this 
Centennial  year. 

But  no  doubt  in  this,  as  in  all  other  good  things,  some 
carping,  caviling,  doubting  fellow,  will  be  ready  with 
impertinent  insinuations ;  ho  will  be  asking  why  this 
western  man  is  so  ready  to  sell  his  birth-right,  or 
brain-right,  for  such  a  miserable  mess  of  pottage  as  $300 
“cash  down.”  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  pull  up  stakes,  and 
come  and  plant  his  tomatoes  and  cabbages  in  Hudson 
Co.,  N.  J.,  and  realize  in  one  season  a  hundred  times 
$300,  “cash  down.”  The  columns  of  the  American. 
Agriculturist  have  already  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  its  readers,  by  preventing  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  sucli  men  ns  the  discoverer  of  the 
“new  method”  evidently  is,  but  if  any  of  them  should 
feel  like  trying  his  “  secret,”  let  the  bargain  be  on  the 
“  no  cure  no  pay  ”  plan— that  is,  let  a  contract  be  made 
that  the  “  new  method  ”  will./?rs<  be  shown  to  the  would- 
be  purchaser  to  produce  tomatoes  or  any  thing  else,  four 
weeks  sooner  than  the  “old  method,”  but  on  noaccount 
should  they  pay  $300  or  any  other  sum  “  cash  down.” 

- iW  ■<>.  - 

A  House  Costing  $2,000  to  $2,300. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  I.ONO  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

This  plan,  embodying  the  principal  characteristics 
of  a  design  1  made  seven  years  ago,  for  tho  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Waller,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  has  a 
homelike,  tasteful,  and  picturesque  appearance — 
particularly  now, with  its  neatly  laid-out  grounds  and 
grown  up  shrubbery,  which  especially  befit  its  point¬ 
ed  style,  and  demonstrate  the  harmony  that  exists 
between  these  simple  cottage  outlines,  and  rural  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  thus  adapted  to  either  a  suburban, 

or  more  retired  country  situation _ B'llevts- 

ttion,  (fig.  1.) — A  noticeable  peculiarity  is  the  earth 
finish  around  the  foundation,  which  is  simply  util¬ 
izing  the  earth  from  the  cellar.  This  is  banked 
against  the  foundation,  up  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  w'ood,  evenly  graded  at  45  degrees  angle, 
and  neatly  covered  with  closely  laid  turf.  This 
conceals  a  roughly  constructed  foundation ;  it  in¬ 
sures  more  dryness  of  the  cellar,  and  consequently 
of  the  whole  house  ;  it  guards  the  cellar  against  ex¬ 
treme  heat  in  summer,  and  frost  in  winter  ;  and  it 
gives  such  a  visible  breadth  of  bottom,  as  to  add  to 
its  apparent  strength.  This  earth  finish  around  the 
foundation  is  especially  adapted  to  wet  or  clayey 
soils,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  cellar  mostly 
above  ground  ;  at  the  same  time  it  secures  greater 

altitude  to  the  whole  building _ There  are  marked 

features  of  dissimilarity  in  the  several  openings, 
and  in  the  details  of  the  exterior  dressing — each 
part  being  adapted  to  its  special  purpose,  and  so 
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arranged  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  de¬ 
sign.  It  therefore  unites  harmony  and  beauty - 

Celia!-,  (fig.  2.)— The  Cellar  extends  under  the 
whole  house,  clear  bight  6)4  feet.  The  outside  en¬ 
trance  to  tlic  cellar  is  by  an  area-way,  having  stone 


steps  and  walls,  witn  hatchway  and  inside  doors ; 
the  hatchway  doors,  when  closed,  being  even  with 

the  sloping  earth  finish _ B'lrst  Story,  (fig-3.) 

— Hight  of  ceiling  94  feet.  The  irregular  outlines  of 
this  plan  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  dif¬ 


ferent  apartments,  by  giving  opportunity  for  the 
insertion  of  windows  where  they  will  command  the 
most  pleasing  prospects.  The  principal  entrance 
is  from  the  porch  through  double  doors  to  the  spa¬ 
cious  hall,  which  adjoins  the  parlor  and  dining¬ 
room.  The  Parlor  has  one  bay  and  two  plain  win¬ 
dows,  with  large  wall  space  for  furniture  and  wall 
decoration.  The  Diningroom  is  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  to  connect  with  the  principal  hall,  parlor, 
rear  lobby,  large  pantry,  or  closet,  and  the  cellar 
stairway  ;  and  has  a  large  bay  and  one  plain  win¬ 
dow.  [It  would  be  far  preferable  to  have  the  cel¬ 
lar  stairway  start  from  the  kitchen,  to  avoid  goin  g 
through  the  dining-living  room  to  reach  it  from  the 
kitchen!.— IDS'.  ]  The  Kitchen  is  planned  to  have  a 
Kange.  Sink,  Pump,  Wash-tubs,  and  the  usual  pipes 
for  cold  and  hot  wpter,  and  is  provided  with  two 
windows,  situated  in  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  to 
give  abundant  light,  and  afford  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  a  closet  adjoining- the  chimney  breast;  and  a 
cupboard  is  beneath  the  sink.  The  Pantry  is  of 
good  dimensions,  contiguous  to  both  dining-room 
and  kitchen,  has  a  suitable  window,  and  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  shelving.  The  rear  entrance  is  from  the 
covered  stoop,  to  the  rear  lobby,  and  from  thence  to 

either  dining-room  or  kitchen . S«com»l 

Story,  (fig.  4.  ) — Tiiis  story  is  reached  by  a  wind¬ 


ing  stairway  from  the  principal  hall,  and  contains 
4  good-sized  chambers,  a  bath-room,  5  large  clos¬ 
ets,  and  the  needed  passage-ways.  The  breast- 
walls  are  vertical  to  the  hight  of  34  feet,  and  are 
continued  upward  along  the  underside  of  the  steep 
roof  framework  to  the  ceiling, 
which  is  8  feet  high.  The  Bath¬ 
room  is  provided  with  a  bath¬ 
tub  and  seat-closet.  The  Tank 
is  1  foot  8  in.  wide,  2  feet  long, 
and  3  feet  deep,  and  is  placed 
in  the  closet  adjoining  the  bath¬ 
room,  at  a  hight  of  2  feet  above 
the  fioor,  and  provided  with 
a  neat  fitting  lid.  The  spaces 
above  and  below  the  tank  may  be 
used  as  a  closet  for  toweling,  etc. 
The  interior  location  of  this  tank 
should  insure  it  against  frost, 
so  long  as  the  house  is  occupied 

by  the  family _ (Coiastraio 

lioia. — The  excavations  for  the 
cellar  are  2  feet  deep,  and  the 
earth  is  used  as  above  described. 
The  materials  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  foundations  may  be  of  the 
roughest  stone,  such  as  are  com¬ 
monly  used  in  farm  fencing— and 
coarse  mortar.  Very  little  skill  is 
required  in  the  construction  of 
these  walls,  as  only  the  last  or  top 
course  is  seen  from  the  outside, 
which  should  be  laid  to  a  line,  and  levelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  frame  work.  The  exposed  portions  of 
the  bay-window  foundations  are  constructed  of 
brick  laid  in  mortar,  resting  on  stone  work,  and 
leaving  an  interior  recess  or  shelf,  as  shown  on  the 
cellar  plan.  The  cellar  windows  are  of  good  di¬ 
mensions,  and  situated  where  they  will  insure  suf¬ 
ficient  light,  and  provide  for  the  complete  airing  of 
the  cellar.  An  opening  should  be  left  in  one,  or 
both  of  tne  chimneys,  near  the  cellar  ceiling,  hav¬ 
ing  a  continuous  Hue  to  the  top,  which  will  be 
heated  by  contact  with  the  fire-places  above 
when  in  use,  and  produce  a  draft  that  will  exhaust 
the  poisonous  vapors  always  generated  in  cellars, 
and  prevent  them  from  rising  through  the  house  to 
contaminate  the  air  of  the  living-rooms.  This  cel¬ 
lar  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  divided  into  separate 
apartments  by  rough  planking  or  otherwise  if  ever 
desirable.  The  rear  portion  might  be  readily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  laundry,  where  the  wash-tubs,  with 
their  accompanying  pipes,  might  be  placed,  leaving 
more  kitchen  room,  and  relieving  it  of  the  steam, 
and  general  disturbance  of  the  ever  recurring  wash¬ 
ing  days.  Large  durable  posts  are  placed  in  the 
cellar,  resting  on  large  flat  stones  that  have  been 
embedded  in  the  cellar  bottom,  as  supports  for  the 
4xS-inch  girders,  shown  on  the  cellar  plan  by  the 
dotted  lines.  By  the  estimate  it  will  be  seen  that 
very  little  timber  is  used  in  the  framework,  of  which 
the  sills  and  beams  comprise  the  heavier  parts.  I 
would  enforce  the  importance  of  having  the  frame 


fitted,  and  secured  together  in  a  substantial  man¬ 
ner.  The  beams  should  bo  bridged  as  described  in 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


the  Sept.  American  Agriculturist ,  1875 _ The  exte¬ 

rior  sides  of  the  frame-work  are  designed  to  be  in¬ 
closed  with  double  boarding,  with  an  intermediate 
lining  of  tarred  folting.  The  first  covering  should 
be  milled  to  even  thicknesses,  and  put  on  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  double  nailed  to  each  stud.  The  felting 
is  next  applied  in  whole  width  strips,  running  from 
the  sill  to  the  plate.  The  water-table,  and  window 
frames  are  next  put  in  their  places,  after  which  the> 
final  covering  of  tongued  and  grooved  sheathing  is 
put  on  vertically,  with  the  lower  ends  neatly  fitted 
to  the  water-table,  and  the  upper  ends  covered 
with  a  10-inch  board  forming  a  frieze  to  the  cor¬ 
nice.  The  siding  should  then  be  painted  one  coat 
in  a  thorough  manner,  when  battens  of  14  inch 
“  half  round  ”  (previously  painted  both  sides)  arc 
firmly  nailed  over  the  joints  of  the  sheathing,  after 
which  all  nail  holes  should  be  stopped  with  putty 
preparatory  to  the  final  painting.  The  windows 
are  all  arranged  for  14  inch  sash,  hung  to  iron 
weights  with  good  cord,  and  neatly  cased  and  mold¬ 
ed  on  the  inside;  outside  blinds  are  intended  for 
each  window  above  the  cellar.  The  cornices  are 
constructed  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  the  perfo¬ 
rated  barges,  and  finials,  are  made  as  indicated  by 
the  elevation,  and  placed  near  the  extremity  of  the 
gable  cornices,  from  which  ever  varying  shadows 
are  made  against  the  building,  producing  the  most 
delicate  and  pleasing  effects.  It  is  purposely  in¬ 


tended  that  the  roofs  of  the  principal  building' 
porch,  stoop,  bay,  and  dormer  windows,  shall  have 
sufficient  pitch  for  shingling,  so  that  no  tin  work  is 
required  except  for  the  valley,  and  gutter  strips ; 
these  may  be  prepared  at  the  shops  of  any  tin¬ 
smith,  and  laid  by  those  employed  on  the  building. 
....  The  character  of  the  balance  of  the  work  may 
be  inferred  from  the  estimate  which  is  given  in  de¬ 
tail.  Estimate: 


CI  yards  Excavation,  ©  25c.  per  yard . $  15.25 

1,278  feet  Stone  Foundation,  complete,  @  12c.  $  foot..  153.30 
5,000  Brick  for  bays  and  chimneys,  (furnished  and 

laid.)  @  $12  ?!  1000  .  (10.00 

80  feet  Stone  Steps,  and  Coping,  @  30  c.  per  It .  0.00 

GOO  yards  3-coat  Plastering,  complete,  @  35c.  per  yard..  231. ml 

3,526  feet  Timber,  ©  2c.  per  foot . . . .  70.52 

viz.  1  Sill,  4x8  in.  x  151  fi.  long.  18  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  22  ft.  l’g. 

10  Posts,  4x0  in.  x  13  ft.  long.  19  Beams,  3x8  in.x  16  ft.  l’g. 

1  Plate,  4x0  in.  x  130  li .  long.  15  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  15  ft.  l'g. 

4  Valleys,  3x7  in.  x  17  ft.  long.  1  Beam,  3x7  in.  x  SO  ft.  l'g. 

1  Girder,  4x8  in.  x  16  ft,  long.  50  Rafters,  3x4  in.x  13  ft.  l’g. 

SOO  Wall  Strips.  2x4x13,  @  13c.  each . .  39.00 

200  Sheatiling.  9  inches,  at  18c.  eacli .  .  30.00 

100  lbs.  Tarred  N  el  ting,  @  5c.  ?!  lb .  5.00 

200  tongued  and  grooved  Sheathing,  @  28c.  eacii .  50.00 

200  Battens,  @  Gc.  eacii .  12.00 

Materials  in  Cornices  and  Water-table .  38.00 

825  Shingling  latll,  117x2x13.  ©  Gc.  each .  .  19.50 

60  bunches  Shingles  ©  $2  iS  bunch .  120.00 

177  Flooring,  lJ<fx9M  in.  @  25c.  each .  .  44.25 

2  stoops,  (front  and  rear  i  complete .  80.00 

2  Bay  Windows,  (with  blinds)  complete .  135.00 

10  Plain  Windows,  (witli  blinds)  complete,  <3  $12  each  120.00 
4  Dormer  Windows,  (with  blinds),  complete.®  $20  ea..  80.00 

8  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $0 .  18.00 

Stairs,  complete . 75.00 

24  Doors,  complete,  @  $10  eacii . 24O.C0 

3  Mantels,  complete,  $20,  $10,  and  $6 .  30X0 

Shelving,  etc.,  $12;  Nails.  $18;  Painting,  $110 .  140.00 

Plumbing  and  Range,  complete .  222.70 

Cartage,  average  1  mile .  25.0) 

Carpenter's  labor  not  included  above .  175.00 

For  contingencies .  4142 

Total  cost,  complete . $2,300.00 
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to  tlie  lot  of  very  few  to  have  seen  the  Wood¬ 
cock’s  nest,  and  there  is  but  little  known  about 
the  ways  of  the  young  birds.  In  summer,  the  flight 
of  the  Woodcock  is  very  short,  and  it  often  alights 
within  a  few  feet  from  the  place  where  it  started ; 
but  in  autumn  it  takes  a  longer  flight,  rises  with  a 
peculiar  shrill  twitter,  and  frequently  goes  to  a 
long  distance.  It  is  a 
great  puzzle  to  sportsmen 
to  account  for  its  almost 
total  disappearance  during 
the  moulting  season  in 
August ;  at  this  time  the 
birds  leave  their  former 
haunts,  and  do  not  re-ap- 
pear  until  Oct.  In  most 
states  the  birds  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  game-laws,  from 
J anuary  1st  until  July  4th. 

The  American  Snipe 
is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  Woodcock  by  its 
different  shape  ;  its  body 
is  more  slender,  it  has 
longer  legs,  and  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  look  throughout ; 
one  of  the  points  relied 
upon  by  ornithologists  is, 
that  the  tibia  (drumstick) 
is,  in  the  Woodcock, 
feathered  down  to  the  very 
joint ;  in  the  Snipe  the 
tibia  is  naked  in  its  lower 
portion,  and  covered  with 
scales  like  those  on  the 
tarsus,  or  what  in  a  fowl 
is  popularly  known  as  the 
leg.  This  bird  is  sometimes  called  the  English 
Snipe,  as  the  early  settlers  gave  to  the  birds,  plants, 
and  trees,  which  resembled  those  they  had  left  at 
home,  the  names  they  were  familiar  with.  This 
bird  is  quite  unlike  the  Snipe  of  England,  as  was 
shown  by  Wilson,  on  which  account  it  is  often 
called  "Wilson’s  Snipe,  as  its  systematic  name, 
given  by  Lucien  Buonaparte,  is  Gallinago  Wilsoni. 
It  is  found  throughout  North  America,  and  extends 
through  Mexico  to  South  America,  and  westward 
to  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  sometimes  breeds 
in  northern  New  England,  though  preferring  a 
higher  latitude.  It  arrives  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  earlv  in  March,  after  a  w'hile  it  moves 
further  north  to  its  nest¬ 
ing  grounds,  along  our 
northern  border  and  in 
Canada.  It  forms  a  nest  of 
loose  grass  and  leaves  on 
the  ground,  in  bogs  and 
thickets,  in  which  are  laid 
three  or  four  olive-drab 
eggs,  thickly  marked  with 
brown  spots,  especially  to¬ 
wards  the  large  end.  The 
Snipe  begins  to  return 
from  the  north  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  not  having  the 
cares  of  a  family,  takes  its 
ease  among  the  rashes  and 
tussocks  of  the  swamps, 
and  becomes  fat  and  lazy. 
It  sometimes  lies  so  close 
that  it  may  be  approach¬ 
ed  to  within  a  few  feet, 
when  it  suddenly  starts 
with  its  well  known 
“ scaipe ,”  which  frequent¬ 
ly  disturbs  the  equanimi¬ 
ty  of  even  old  sports¬ 
men.  The  Snipe,  like 
the  Woodcock,  bores  into 
the  soft  ooze  in  boggy 
and  wet  spots  for  worms 
and  such  other  creatures  as  may  be  found  in  these 
places  ;  besides  this,  it  devours  numerous  insects 
that  it  finds  in  the  wet  grass,  and  even  eats  leeches 
from  the  ponds.  The  Snipe  is,  in  one  respect,  very 
puzzling  to  the  sportsman,  as  the  birds  may  be 
found  in  great  abundance  in  a  given  locality  one 
day,  and  the  next  day  he  may  hunt  over  the  same 


•  Woodcock  and  Snipe. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  sportsmen,  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  country,  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  Woodcock  and  a 
Snipe.  In  the  view  of  many,  all  birds  having  a  very 
long  bill,  are  Snipe. 

Should  these  persons  visit 
a  city7  market,  they  would 
learn  at  least  one  differ¬ 
ence,  for  they  would  find 
that  the  price  of  a  dozen 
Snipe  would  only  buy  a 
single  pair  of  Woodcock. 

The  two  birds  are  closely 
related  in  their  structure, 
and  there  is  not  nearly  so 
much  difference  between 
them  in  the  eye  of  the 
naturalist,  as  in  that  of  the 
sportsman,  who  hunts,  and 
of  the  epicure  who  eats, 
them.  Both  birds  belong 
to  the  Snipe  family,  or 
Scolopacidce,  so  called  from 
.Scolopax,  the  European 
Woodcock,  which  was  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
name  of  that  bird.  This 
family  includes  not  only 
our  Woodcock  and  Snipe, 
but  several  other  birds 
that  are  of  interest  to 
the  sportsman.  We  find 
here  the  Sandpipers,  the 
Godwits,  the  Curlews,  and 
several  birds  incorrectly  called  Plovers,  anu  those 
known  by  the  popular  name  of  “  Teeters.”  These 
birds,  generally  of  medium  or  small  size,  have, 
without  going  into  ornithological  characters,  one 
point  "in  common  ;  they  obtain  their  feed  by  feeling 
for  it  in  the  sand  or  mud,  and  to  accomplish  this, 
they  are  provided  with  a  very  slender  and  long  bill, 
which  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  length,  but  for 
being  peculiarly  sensitive,  which  allows  them  to  se¬ 
lect  their  food,  while  it  is  hidden  from  sight,  by  a 
delicate  sense  of  touch.  The  bill  is  in  some  genera 
straight,  and  in  others  curved  upwards  or  down¬ 
ward.  Another  quality,  which  the  family  have  in 
common,  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  flesh,  which 
makes  them  highly  prized 
as  delicate  food.  They 
are  all  migratory,  and  the 
majority,  when  not  breed¬ 
ing,  are  to  be  -  found  in 
large  flocks  ;  all  breed  in 
northern  localities ;  com¬ 
monly  lay  four  parti-col¬ 
ored  eggs,  and  the  young 
are  able  to  ran  about  as 
soon  as  hatched.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  other  birds  of  this 
family,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  two,  the 
Woodcock,  and  the 
American  or  Wilson’s 
Snipe ;  of  these  we  have 
had  accurate  engravings 
prepared,  which  will  al¬ 
low  those  who  do  not 
care  for  technical  de¬ 
scriptions,  to  distinguish 
these  two  valuable  and 
very  closely  related  birds. 

The  American  Wood¬ 
cock  has  been  by  some 
naturalists  placed  in  the 
same  genus  with  the 
European  Woodcock,  but 
it  is  much  smaller,  and 
differs  sufficiently  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  first 
three  quills  of  the  wing,  to  place  it  in  a  different 
genus,  and  ornithologists  call  our  bird  Philohela 
minor.  It  is  of  course  distinguished  by  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  plumage,  length  of  toes,  and  other  charac¬ 
ters,  but  the  popular  feature  in  the  bird,  and  one 
which  allows  it  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others, 


is  the  eye,  which  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bird,  and  is  set  away  back  and  in  the  upper  corner 
of  the  head,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  as  a  de¬ 
formity.  No  doubt,  when  the  bird  has  its  bill  thrust 
deep  into  the  soft  soil,  in  search  of  food,  the  eye  is 
then  found  to  be  in  the  most  convenient  position 
possible.  The  Woodcock  is  most  abundant  in  the 


the  American  snipe. — ( Gallinago  Wilsoni.) 

the  female  ;  and  a  friend  who  is  an  active  sports¬ 
man,  and  knows  all  the  ways  of  birds,  informs  us 
that  he  has  in  a  procumbent  position,  approached 
so  nearthe  nest,  that  had  his  hat  fallen  off  it  would 
have  struck  the  sitting  bird ;  yet  the  mother  bird 
only  gazed  at  the  stranger  with  those  remarkable 
eyes  of  hers,  without  a  sign  of  fear.  It  has  fallen 


the  American  woodcock. — ( Philohela  minor.) 


eastern  states ;  it  extends  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  it  is  found  sparingly. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  common  bird,  the  habits  of 
which  are  so  little  known  as  those  of  the  Woodcock, 
as  it  is  at  once  the  most  shy  and  the  most  fearless 
of  creatures.  The  birds  appear  in  the  northern 
states  early  in  March,  usually  about  the  10th  ;  they 
breed  in  New  York  and  New  England,  their  nest 
bejng  scarcely  more  than  a  heap  of  leaves ;  the 
eggs,  usually  four,  are  of  a  drab  color,  tinged  with 
white,  and  spotted  with  brown  and  lilac  ;  both  birds 
aid  in  incubation  ;  so  fearless  are  they  at  this  time, 
that  one  writer  says  he  has  known  an  ox-cart  to  be 
driven  within  a  foot  of  the  nest  without  starting 
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ground,  no  matter  how  thoroughly,  without  getting 
up  a  single  bird.  Some  ascribe  this  peculiarity  to 
some  meteorological  influence ;  whatever  maybe 
the  cause,  we  know  several  experienced  shooters, 
who  can  give  abundant  instances  of  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  Snipe  in  places  where  they  were 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers  the  day  before. 

- ■  m  - 

Among  the  Farmers— No.  2, 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 


I  was  writing  last  month  about  the  farmers  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  far  from  exhausted  the 
subject.  If  their  success  in  raising  any  one  crop 
is  beyond  dispute,  I  should  say  that  crop  is 
Early  Potatoes. 

They  not  only  raise  potatoes  as  a  first  crop,  and 
of  course  have  them  fit  for  market  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  their  stock  of  seed  potatoes  is  raised  as  a 
second  crop — often  upon  the  same  land.  This  second 
crop  is  not  a  large  one,  but  as  it  is  dug  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold,  or  rather  cool,  weather,  it  keeps  in 
good  order  for  early  planting.  They  were  digging 
this  crop,  consisting  of  both  early  and  late  sorts  of 
potatoes,  when  I  was  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  af¬ 
ter  the  middle  of  October.  In  some  cases  it  had 
followed  early  potatoes,  in  others  some  other  early 
crop.  It  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  land,  thus  to  yield 
two  crops  without  high  manuring  and  real  garden 
culture,  which  these  hardly  have.  Yet  the  first 
crop  is  a  bountiful  one,  varying  with  the  season  of 
course,  and  seldom  showing  a  tendency  to  rot. 
The  secret  of  their  success,  if  secret  it  be,  is,  I 
think,  in  the  use  of  sea-weed,  and  the  ashes  of  sea¬ 
weed  as  manure.  These  are  applied  alone,  or  in 
composts  with  other  manures,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  plants,  and  upon  light  land,  at  least. 

Sea-weed. 

The  richness  of  the  sea-weed  in  alkalies,  as  well 
as  in  nitrogen,  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  salt  and  of  lime,  make  it  peculiarly 
adapted  for  a  potato  fertilizer.  It  would  seem  a 
shame  to  bum  so  valuable  a  manure,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  of  its  great  abundance.  Were  there 
less  of  it,  no  doubt  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  it  than  its  worth  for  fuel ;  as 
it  is,  it  affords  an  inferior  but  valuable  fuel  for  poor 
people,  and  there  is  a  prompt  sale  for  the  ashes. 

Collecting  tlie  Sea-weed. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds,  as  with  us,  the 
“  eel-grass  ”  and  “  rock-weed,”  the  latter  being  by 
far  the  richest.  That  which  is  torn  off  by  waves 
and  storms,  and  washes  ashore  or  floats  about,  is 
common  property,  and  is  gathered  constantly  as 
the  tides  recede,  and  dried  in  the  sun  upon  the 
sands  above  the  reach  of  waves,  being  spread  out 
quite  thin,  and  when  dry,  raked  together  and  stack¬ 
ed  up.  At  certain  seasons,  however,  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  people  are  permitted  to  tear  it  from 
the  rocks.  This  makes  lively  times  along  the  shore, 
when  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  the  “  Vraie 
gathering  ”  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  sort  of  farm¬ 
er’s  festival  or  holiday,  and  valued  as  such,  it  would 
seem,  almost  as  much  as  for  the  sake  of  this  “  har¬ 
vest  of  the  sea.” 

Sca-weecl  Used  on  Otlier  Crops. 

The  alkali  of  the  sea-weed,  in  connection  with  its 
other  constituents,  is  peculiarly  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  the  root  crops  proper.  Parsnips  and  car¬ 
rots  are  extensively  raised,  and  sea-weed  usually 
forms  an  important  portion  of  the  manure  used  for 
them.  I  think  our  sea-shore  farmers  may  profit  by 
these  hints,  and  by  using  sea-weed  composts  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  roots,  secure  comparative  freedom  from 
damage  by  wire-worms  and  other  insect  depreda¬ 
tors,  and  also  furnish  to  the  crops  pabulum  well 
suited  to  their  wants. 

Ponies. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  roads,  as  much 
as  anything,  which  makes  ponies  so  common  among 
the  farmers  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Their  use  is, 
however,  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  these  islands, 
but  throughout  Great  Britain  ponies  are  much  more 
extensively  used  than  with  us.  The  time  may  come 


when  we  shall  have  breeds  of  ponies  peculiar  to 
isolated  districts  of  our  own  country.  The  Kanuek 
indicates  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  and  the 
ponies  of  Mexico  and  the  plains  show  that,  left  to 
a  natural  or  semi-natural  life,  breeds  of  ponies  will 
be  formed,  which  may  be  of  great  value  when  the 
types  become  fixed,  and  we  make  a  definite  place 
for  them  in  our  agricultural  or  social  life.  In 
Great  Britain  there  are  the  Shetlands,  the  North 
Country  ponies,  which  closely  resemble  them,  the 
Welch,  the  New  Forest  or  Hants  ponies,  which  are 
larger  and  more  like  little  horses,  as  well  as  other 
kinds,  and  these  Islanders  are  situated  conveniently 
for  the  importation  of  one  of  the  toughest,  strong¬ 
est,  and  most  servicable  breeds  of  ponies  which 
exist,  those  of  Hants  (Hampshire). 

The  farmers  use  their  heavy  Brittany  teams  for 
farm  work,  while  they  have  their  ponies  for  the 
road  and  for  light  jobs.  They  have  the  merit  of 
being  safe,  quick,  good  tempered,  lasting,  hardy, 
intelligent,  not  expensive  to  keep,  and  easily  con- 
troled.  They  are  used  in  light  two-wheeled 
vehicles,  convertible  at  once  from  a  pleasure  gig 
into  a  cart  capable  of  carrying  to  market  twelve  to 
fourteen  sacks  of  grain,  or  a  couple  of  sides  of 
beef,  or  a  sow  and  pigs.  These  pony  carts  some¬ 
what  resemble  a  New  York  butcher’s  spring  cart, 
but  are  lighter,  smaller,  and  trimmer. 

Tlie  Use  of  Tivo-wlieel  Vehicles 
is  much  more  common  on  these  Islands  than  with 
us,  and  many  of  them  are  of  unique  construction, 
and  very  convenient.  The  hay  cart,  for  instance, 
has  two  curved  pieces  starting  from  the  front  of 
the  frame,  and  first  rising  a  little  higher  than  the 
back  of  the  horse,  then  curving  forwards  and  run¬ 
ning  out  over  the  horse  so  far  that  the  ends  have 
to  be  braced  to  the  shafts  beneath  them.  They  are 
of  course  connected  by  slats,  ladder-fashion,  and 
when  the  load  is  on,  only  the  head  of  the  horse  pro¬ 
jects  in  front.  They  haul  as  much  hay  with  one 
horse  as  we  do  with  two,  and  perhaps  more  in 
weight,  as  the  bulk  seems  to  be  the  same,  and  their 
hay  is  rarely  or  never  so  dry  as  ours,  nor  so  coarse, 
but  usually  fine,  green,  and  heavy.  1  noticed  a 
peculiarity  in  attaching  the  horse  to  most  of  these 
carts  or  other  two-wheeled  affairs,  both  on  the  Is¬ 
lands  and  in  England.  The  shafts  are  very  much 
bent,  and  are  fastened  to  the  saddle  as  high  up  as 
possible— often  level  with  the  withers  of  the  horse; 
besides  the  vehicles  are  invariably  loaded  so  that 
they  will  not  bear  clown  upon  the  horse  at  all,  but 
almost  constantly  bear  up  on  the  bel’y-band.  Our 
philosophy  in  the  matter  is  that  a  moderate  weight 
upon  the  back  gives  the  animal  a  better  hold  upon 
the  ground — their’s,  that  being  relieved  of  all  weight 
upon  the  back,  and  having  only  to  pull  the  load, 
the  horse  is  less  easily  fatigued,  and  I  must  say  I 
think  the  weight  of  argument  is  with  their  reason¬ 
ing.  Yet,  no  doubt,  sometimes  a  horse  pulls  bet¬ 
ter  for  carrying  a  light  load,  especially  on  ground 
where  he  does  not  get  a  good  foothold. 

Speaking  of  Markets 

reminds  me  of  the  real  disadvantage  our  American 
farmers  labor  under,  in  not  having  market  days, 
and  weekly  or  periodical  markets  at  the  county 
towns.  It  may  come  about  yet,  when  we  have 
hard  money,  and  a  dollar  is  worth  100  cents,  and 
farmers  are  not  the  prey  of  speculators,  and  are 
not  quicker  to  learn  the  bad  than  the  good  tricks 
of  the  trade. 

In  some  states  the  days  on  which  court  is  held 
are  virtually  market  days  to  some  extent,  and  might 
be  made  still  more  so.  Those  occasions  are  made 
use  of  for  holding  auction  sales  of  live  stock  and 
other  goods.  They  are  days  of  general  rendezvous, 
when  appointments  are  made,  weeks  before-hand, 
perhaps,  for  meetings  to  conclude  bargains,  to 
trade  horses,  to  pay  interest,  or  to  exchange  deeds. 
If  a  little  interest  in  the  subject  could  be  excited, 
and  farmers  of  a  few  contiguous  counties  would 
agree  among  themselves  to  hold  regular  market 
days  at  the  county  towns;  on  court  days  if  possible, 
and  either  to  put  off  selling  most  things  until  mar¬ 
ket  day,  or  if,  so  to  speak,  forced  to  sell  by  high 
prices  offered,  to  conscientiously  appear  at  the 
next  market  day,  and  report  the  sale  in  detail  for 
the  benefit  of  his  bretheren,  and  not  keep  whist  for 


the  benefit  of  the  speculator,  market  days  would 
soon  be  established  here,  and  no  doubt  the  custom 
would  prove  contagious  enough. 

In  the  Island  of  Jersey,  Saturday  I  found  the  regu¬ 
lar  market  day.  There  was  much  stir  in  the  town  of 
St.  Helier,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  markets. 
In  the  corn-market,  buyers  and  sellers  were  compar¬ 
ing  and  dickering  over  samples  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 
The  floor  was  dotted  with  heaps  of  sacks,  aud  the 
whole  look  of  the  participants  in  the  scene  indicated 
serious  business.  In  the  live-stock  market,  horses, 
donkeys,  cows,  and  heifers,  and  pigs  were  offered. 
The  last  were  especially  numerous,  and  more  con¬ 
tented,  well  fed  little  families  one  rarely  sees,  than 
were  snugly  ensconced  under  the  seats  of  the  pony 
carts.  White  pigs  seemed  the  favorites,  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  Berkshire,  and  other  improved  blood,  had  been 
introduced  with  good  effect.  Sales  of  stock  which 
had  been  made  during  the  week,  are  all  settled  for 
on  the  market  day,  and  so  it  is  with  other  farm 
produce.  It  was  the  time  for  shipping  apples.. 
These  were  delivered  at  the  “  weigh-bridge,”  (hay 
scales),  at  the  head  of  the  pier,  during  the  week, 
and  settled  for  in  cash  or  checks  by  noon,  or  soon 
after,  on  the  market  day. 

In  a  district  where  so  considerable  a  town  as  St, 
Helier  is,  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  almost  every 
thing  that  grows  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  orchard  or 
garden,  aud  the  opportunity  is  of  course  taken  by 
those,  whom  other  business  calls  to  the  market,  to 
bring  a  small  load  at  least  of  whatever  there  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  good  market  for.  The  city  residents,  in 
anticipation  of  this,  make  their  calculations  to 
purchase  at  this  time.  Iu  our  climate  there  might 
be  some  objection  to  Saturday  as  a  market  day; 
lest  the  surplus  articles  should  be  damaged,  but 
there,  so  cool  is  the  weather,  aud  so  equable,  that 
there  are  few  things  that  would  show  material 
deterioration  after  a  day  or  two  iu  the  market,  if 
well  taken  care  of. 

Insular  Isolation. 

The  isolation  of  an  island  may  be  so  absolute, 
that  it  needs  strong  words  to  express  it — like  the 
“  sinfulness  of  sin.”  There  are  some  good  things 
connected  with  it.  Contagious  diseases  among 
cattle  have  never  crossed  the  barrier  of  waters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  often  repeated  testimony  of  the 
veterinary  inspector.  There  is  the  more  reason  for 
maintaining  non-intercourse  with  the  mainland,  or 
permitting  animals  for  beef  or  mutton  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  only  under  the  closest  veterinary  inspection. 

This  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  system,  or 
lack  of  system,  pursued  in  this  country.  When  I 
came  home,  I  brought  with  me  nine  head  of  J erseys, 
purchased  for  Mr.  Moses  Y.  Tilden.  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  have  them  examined  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  to  have  certificates  of  their  perfect 
health  accompany  the  consular  certificate  of  their 
being  for  breeding  purposes.  Not  only  so,  but  by 
special  permission  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  steamer 
which  brought  them  from  the  Islands  was  permitted 
to  come  alongside  the  steamer  for  New  York,  aud 
trans-ship  the  stock  without  their  putting  foot  on 
English  soil.  When  they  came  to  New  York,  not  a 
question  was  asked  about  them.  One  of  the  butch¬ 
er’s  sheep  had  died,  and  been  thrown  overboard  a 
few  days  before,  I  presume  from  having  choked  it¬ 
self  with  a  piece  of  mangel  belonging  to  my  cattle. 
The  quarantine  officers  came  on  board,  chatted 
with  the  captain,  and  “cleared  out.”  I  presume 
they  did  not  even  know  we  had  cattle  on  board, 
though  they  may  have  known  it ;  certainly  they  did 
not  know  but  that  every  one  of  them  had  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  If  they  had  examined  their  mouths, 
and  found  that  they  had  no  upper  front  teeth,  I 
don’t  know  what  they  would  have  said.  A  physi¬ 
cian  of  my  acquaintance  was  once  greatly  surprised 
to  find  that  a  cow  had  no  upper  incisors,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  the  lack  of  these  might  have  been 
taken  as  evidence  of  some  dreadful  mouth  malady, 
if  not  of  “foot-and-mouth.”  The  custom  house 
officers  never  looked  at  the  certificates  of  health, 
and  I  have  them  yet.  That  ship  might  have  been 
a  Pandora’s  box  of  evils  to  the  cattle  breeders  of 
this  country,  for  ought  the  authorities  knew,  and  I 
might  have  spared  myself  great  trouble,  and  no  lit¬ 
tle  expense  incurred  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
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they  were  all  right.  A  few  days  after,  the  Erin 
brought  out  a  lot  of  Short-horns  from  England,  for 
California,  and  these  too  were  landed  without  any 
question  as  to  whether  they  were  sick  or  well. 

Mil  li-SicIcness . 

The  Islands  are  not,  however,  free  from  cattle 
maladies.  The  cows  are  of  course  just  as  liable  to 
diseases,  not  contagious  in  their  nature,  as  any  are. 
Perhaps  the  most  distressing  of  these  ailments,  is 
what  is  called  milk-fever.  There  are  different 
forms  of  it,  but  it  occurs  with  them  just  about  as 
it  does  with  us,  namely,  attacking  the  best  cows 
soon  after  calving.  So  far  it  baffles  the  skill  of 
their  veterinary  surgeons,  and  of  their  “cow-doe- 
tors  ’  ’  of  best  repute.  Some  cows  get  well  without, 
or  in  spite  of,  treatment,  and  many  die.  Old  farm¬ 
ers  told  me,  fairly  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  of  the 
loss  of  this  and  that  favorite  cow  by  this  disease. 
Is  it  because  we  milk  too  long? — because  we  feed 
too  high  ? — because  the  cow  is  too  fat  ?  These  and 
similar  questions  came  up  as  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  And  among  some  farmers  the  practice  of 
shortening  the  feed  some  time  before  calving,  had 
actually  been  adopted— but  without  definite  results 
as  regards  milk-fever.  Is  it  not  curious  how  ready 
farmers  are  to  believe  they  are  feeding  “  too  well  ” 
for  the  good  of  their  stock  ;  and  there  are  uo  end 
of  objections  and  forebodings  of  evil,  if  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  elders  are  transgressed. 

I  have  been  kindly  remonstrated  with  for  feeding- 
up  the  small  potatoes,  called  seed  potatoes,  and 
used  as  such  in  the  region  where  I  live),  because  it 
would  dry  up  the  cows.  Indian-meal  has  the  same 
reputation  in  some  sections,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune  the  statement 
of  a  farmer,  who  had  demonstrated  to  his  own  sat¬ 
isfaction,  that  pumpkins  fed  to  his  cows  had  dried 
them  up.  Here  are  three  kinds  of  food,  famous 
for  producing  milk,  each  regarded  as  having  the 
diametrically  opposite  tendency.  Must  we  then 
reject  all  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  ?  No,  indeed,  but  many  of  them  must 
be  taken  with  the  “grain  of  allowance.”  A  false 
or  necessitated  economy  was  father  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  potatoes.  The  extraordinary  fattening 
qualities  of  Indian-meal,  probably  suggested  the 
idea  of  its  drying  up  the  milk.  And  in  regard  to 
pumpkins — pumpkin  seeds  are  well  known  to  be 
diuretic — it  is  quite  likely  that  if  the  seeds  be 
fed,  a  tendency  to  dry  up  the  milk  might  have 
been  observed.  Now-a-days  farmers  usually  remove 
the  seeds  before  feeding  pumpkins  or  squashes. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  milk-sickness.  I 
found  no  one  who  could  show  that  fat  cows  had  it 
oftener  than  lean  ones,  that  cows  hard  to  dry  up 
had  it  oftener  or  worse  than  those  going  dry  three 
months,  or  that  high-fed,  forced  cows  were  more 
likely  to  have  the  disease  than  others.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  animal  whose  vital 
organs  had  been  over-taxed,  will  be  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  any  malady  than  one  in  health.  After 
all,  it  appears  as  if  the  healthiest  cows  were  most 
liable  to  milk-sickness,  and  most  likely  to  die.  One 
thing,  however,  was  generally  agreed  upon,  which 
is,  that  the  cow’s  bowels  should  be  relaxed  by  such 
food  as  coarse  bran,  roots,  or  linseed-oil-eake.  For 
my  own  part,  I  will  add,  that  I  consider  the  last 
named  an  invaluable  article  of  diet  for  cows  at 
calving  time.  It  is  highly  strengthening,  slightly 
laxative,  and  not  in  the  least  heating.  Besides,  I 
think  a  cow  will  always  make  the  best  and  most 
natural  disposition  of  the  placenta.  If  it  be  re¬ 
moved,  she  is  deprived  of  Nature’s  medicine,  and 
the  consequences  may  be  bad.  In  my  own  practice 
I  never  remove  it,  and  never  have  had  “  bad  luck.” 


Are  there  too  Many  Farmers  ? 


Just  now  there  happens  to  be  too  much  of  almost 
everything  that  is  produced  by  human  labor.  There 
is  too  much  coal  mined,  the  furnaces  turn  out  too 
much  iron  ;  too  much  cotton  and  too  much  woolen 
cloth  are  woven ;  too  much  leather  is  made,  and 
curiously  enough,  many  people  are  complaining 
that  there  has  been  too  much  money  made :  in¬ 
deed,  some  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  excess 


in  the  manufacture  of  paper  dollars  is  the  very 
reason  why  there  seems  to  be  too  much  or  too 
many  of  everything  produced  by  labor.  The  farmer 
is  no  exception.  He  has  too  much  wheat  and  corn, 
or  at  least  there  is  so  much  of  it  to  be  sold  that  he 
cannot  get  a  satisfactory  price  for  his  produce.  It 
is  the  same  with  fruit,  vegetables,  cheese,  butter, 
and  beef ;  pork  only  seems  to  be  a  single  excep¬ 
tion.  Arc  there  then  too  many  farmers,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think  ?  If  so,  it  would  seem  that 
there  are  too  many  miuers,  spinners,  weavers,  tan¬ 
ners,  builders,  carpenters.  merchants,  clerks,  and 
lawyers,  as  well ;  for  all 
these  people  are  com¬ 
plaining  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  as  bad  or  worse  .  „ 

than  the  farmers  de¬ 
clare  their’s  to  be.  It 
can  hardly  be  the  case 
that  there  are  too  many 
people  in  the  world. 

If  there  were  too  many 
of  all  other  classes  than 
farmers,  one  might  well 
suppose  that,  as  farm¬ 
ers  are  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  others  with  food  and 
materials  for  clothing, 
there  would  be  more 
customers  to  purchase  their  produce,  and  that  their 
number  might  be  safely  increased.  The  supposi¬ 
tion  that  there  are  too  many  farmers  may  be 
abandoned  as  unfounded.  Every  farmer,  who 
should  leave  his  farm  and  go  into  other  business, 
would  find  a  wrorse  state  of  things  than  he  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  leave.  If  one  should  sell  liis  farm,  and 
try  to  invest  his  money  at  interest,  he  would  find 
that  there  were  too  many  in  that  business  also,  and 
that  safe  and  profitable  investments  are  as  difficult 
to  find  as  high  prices  for  corn 
or  wheat.  Under  the  present 
temporary  condition  of  things, 
the  farmers  are  the  only  class 
of  people  that  are  not  too 
numerous.  When  their  busi¬ 
ness  happens  to  be  poorer  than 
usual,  they  do  not  find  them¬ 
selves  suddenly  discharged 
without  wages,  to  starve  or  to 
subsist  upon  their  store  hoard¬ 
ed  for  such  a  “  rainy  day.” 

On  the  contrary,  the  farmer 
has,  or  he  may  always  have,  a 
sufficiency  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  most  of  its  com¬ 
forts,  and  although  he  may 
not  have  much  money  passing 
through  his  hands  or  be  able 
to  spend  much  in  luxuries,  yet  his  position  is 
so  vastly  better  than  that  of  any  other  class  of 
workers,  that  these  naturally  seek  to  become  farm¬ 
ers,  when  their  own  business  fails  or  times  are  hard. 
We  have  now  before  us  numerous  letters  from  per¬ 
sons  who  have  hitherto  worked  in  factories,  or  at 
various  trades,  asking  us  to  advise  them  how  they 
may  invest  their  savings  in  a  farm  ora  garden  tract, 
and  become  independent  of  a  manner  of  life  that  is 
full  of  “ups  and  downs”  and  serious  reverses, 
which  they  believe  a  farmer’s  life  to  be  free  from. 
The  fact  is,  few  of  us  “  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,”  and  we  are  too  apt  to  look  too  much  upon  the 
dark  side  of  our  own  affairs,  and  the  bright  side  of 
those  of  other  people,  instead  of  doing  the  reverse. 
It  would  make  a  great  difference  in  our  ideas  of 
things,  if  farmers  were  to  do  this,  and  there  would 
be  fewer  of  them  inclined  to  think  or  believe  that 
there  were  too  many  of  them  in  the  country.  As  a 
curious  coincidence,  we  notice  the  English  farmers 
are  inclined  to  think  there  are  too  many  in  their 
business  there,  and  are  disinclined  to  pay  so  high 
rents  for  their  farms  as  they  have  heretofore  been 
doing ;  and  yet  the  English  people  arc  buying  over 
100  million  bushels  of  wheat  from  foreign  farmers 
every  year.  Perhaps  they  think  there  are  too  many 
farmers  here  for  their  profit.  It  might  serve  their 
purpose  doubtless  for  a  time,  if  we  did  not  raise  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  export,  but  it  could  hardly 
better  our  circumstances.  Out  of  our  population 


there  are  six  persons  engaged  in  other  industries 
to  every  one  engaged  in  farming,  and  this  ratio  is 
increasing  every  year.  Every  year  farmers  are  de¬ 
creasing  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  and 
if  figures  speak  the  truth,  we  cannot  believe  that 
there  are  too  many  farmers  now,  when  there  are 
relatively  fewer  than  there  have  ever  been  before. 

Hay  Racks. 

In  March,  when  the  last  storms  of  departing  win¬ 


ter  prevent  out-door  work,  and  bring  days  of  en¬ 
forced  leisure,  an  opportunity  may  be  seized  for 
preparing  or  repairing  the  hay  or  straw  racks,  for 
use  in  harvest  time.  We  have  several  times  pre¬ 
viously  described  and  illustrated  these  necessary- 
appendages  to  the  farm  wagon,  but  every  year  new 
ideas  occur,  which  lead  to  improvement  in  the  old- 
fashioned  racks.  We  here  illustrate  two  kinds  of 
hay -racks,  which  have  been  found  more  convenient 
in  use  than  some  of  the  old  kinds.  That  shown  at 


Fig.  2.— RACK  FOR  GRAIN. 

figure  1,  consists  of  a  frame  made  of  scantlings,  mor¬ 
tised  together,  and  fitting  upon  the  wagon  after  the 
box  has  been  removed.  Cross-pieces,  which  pro¬ 
ject  over  the  wheels,  are  bolted  to  the  frame,  and 
to  these  one  or  two  side  boards  are  bolted.  A  few 
short,  sharpened  stakes  are  fixed  into  the  sides  of 
the  frame,  which  help  to  hold  the  load,  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  slipping  off  from  the  rack  during  the 
loading.  A  strong  rack  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
to  carry  a  very  large  load  of  hay.  We  have  seen 
over  30  hundred-weight 
loaded  upon  one  of  them, 
and  more  might  have  been 
easily  added  to  the  load. 
The  plan  of  building  this 
rack  is  readily  seen  by 
studying  the  engraving. 
At  fig.  2  is  shown  a  rack 
made  to  fit  upon  a  wagon 
body.  When  grain  is 
hauled,  much  is  some¬ 
times  lost  through  the 
rack,  by  shelling.  This  is 
almost  always  the  case  in 
hauling  ripe  oats,  and  always  in  drawing  buckwheat. 
To  avoid  this  loss,  we  have  used  a  strong  wagon- 
box  of  rough  planks,  fitted  with  iron  sockets,  bolt¬ 
ed  securely  to  the  sides.  Into  these  sockets  were 
fitted,  head  and  tail  racks,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  For  the  sides  we  procured  natural  crooks, 


Fig.  1.— HAY-RACK. 
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from  which  the  beut  pieces,  shown  at  figure  3,  were 
•worked  out.  They  were  strengthened  by  iron 
plates  on  each  side  of  the  bend,  as  there  shown. 
To  these  were  bolted  two  or  three  boards,  and  the 
frames  were  then  fitted  into  the  sockets  for  use. 
By  lengthening  out  the  reach,  and  having  the  bos 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  a  very  large  load  may 


Fig.  1.— REED  BUTTER-W'ORKER. 

be  taken.  If  thought  best,  in  order  to  permit  the 
team  to  turn  readily,  the  box  may  be  cut  at  the 
sides,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fore  wheels  from  binding 
or  being  locked  or  cramped.  The  first  mentioned 
of  these  racks,  should  be  put  together  with  carriage 
bolts  and  nuts,  so  that  when  the  season  is  over,  it 
can  be  taken  apart  and  laid  away  in  a  small  space. 
The  second  one  may  be  taken  apart,  andlaid  aside  in 
separate  portions,  occupying  very  little  space,  a'nd 
in  this  lies  not  the  least  of  their  advantages. 


Butter-Workers. 

Tire  hard  work  of  the  dairy  is  being  rapidly 
transferred  from  the  homestead  to  the  factory,  or 


Fig.  2.  — CALIFORNIA  BUTTER-WORKER. 

is  becoming  greatly  lightened  by  the  use  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  Animal-power  in  the  smaller 
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Fig.  5. — BUTTER-BOX. 

dairies,  and  steam  in  the  factories,  perform  the 
heavy  labor  of  churning,  and  the  working  of  filie 
butter  is  now  rendered  easy  by  a  great  variety  of 
contrivances,  which  get  rid  of  the  buttermilk,  and 
mix  the  butter  as  well,  at  least,  as  it  could  foe  done 
by  hand,  and  with  a  great  saving  of  labor.  Upon 
the  proper  working  of  the  butter,  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  its  quality,  flavor,  and  its  ability 
to  keep  sweet  for  a  long  period,  and  the  better  this 


Fig.  4. — BUTTER-MOLD. 


is  done,  the  better  will  be  the  butter.  Much  butter 
is  spoiled  by  bad  working,  and  for  the  best  meth- 


Fig.  3. — BUTTER-KNIFE. 

ods  of  working,  a  peculiar  manipulation  or  “  sleight 
of  hand”  is  needed.  The  butter  must  be  gashed, 
and  squeezed,  so  as  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
buttermilk,  and  to  force  it  out  of  the  mass.  But 
this  must  be  accomplished  without  any  drawing  or 
plastering  motion,  by  which  the  granular,  or  waxy, 
texture  of  the  butter  would  be  destroyed,  and  a 
greasy  character  given  to  it.  The  chopping  action 
of  the  butter-ladle  in  the  hands  of  the  dairywoman, 
and  the  careful  squeezing  of  the  butter  thus  gashed 
into  slices — both  very  laborious  when  done  by  hand 
— are  now  performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
by  several  machines.  One  of  these  machines  of 
more  than  ordinary  usefulness,  is  shown  in  figure  1. 
It  consists  of  a  tray,  and  a  traveling  roller,  which 
is  furnished  with  sever¬ 
al  wings  or  radiating 
blades.  The  roller  is 
mounted  in  a  frame, 
which,  as  the  handle  is 
turned,  works  back  and 
forth  upon  a  metal 
rack,  and  carries  the 
roller  over  the  butter  in 
the  tray.  The  butter  is 
cut  and  gashed  by  the 
wings  or  blades  of  the 
roller,  and  the  butter¬ 
milk  is  squeezed  out  at  the  same  time.  Ii  desired, 
water  may  housed  to  wash  the  butter.  This  machine 
is  extensively  used  in  Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  and  has 
been  tested  by  some  dairymen  of  our  acquaintance, 
with  satisfaction.  It  is  known  as  the  Reed  butter- 
worker.  A  worker  that  is  used  in  a  large  dairy  in 
California,  is  shown  in  figure  2.  This  particular 
dairy  is  known  as  the  Point  Reyes’  Ranche,  and 
consists  of  a  tract  of  over  45,000  acres  of  land,  which 
juts  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  being  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck  only.  There  are 
3,000  cows  upon  this  point,  kept  for  butter-making. 
The  tract  is  divided  into  seventeen  farms,  which, 
with  the  cows,  are  leased  to  tenants  at  a  stated  rent. 
One  of  these  tenants  has  300  cows.  The  dairies  up¬ 
on  these  farms  are  furnished  by  their  owner  with 
all  the  modern  improvements.  Among  these  is  this 
butter-worker.  This  is  a  stout  table  of  hardwood, 
standing  upon  three  legs,  which  are  screwed  firmly 
to  the  floor.  In  the  center  of  the  table  there  is  a 
socket.  A  revolving  top  is  placed  upon  this  table, 
and  is  kept  in  its  position  by  means  of  a  pivot  in 
the  center,  which  fits  into  the  socket.  At  one  side 
of  the  table  there  is  a  standard,  which  rises  above 
the  revolving  plate.  Into  this  standard  fits  the  end 
of  a  sort  of  wooden  knife,  shown  at  figure  3,  which 
has  an  oval  or  double-bladed  form.  The  butter  be¬ 
ing  placed  upon  the  revolving  portion  of  the  table, 
is  cut  and  squeezed  with  the  lever  until  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  worked,  when  it  is  salted  and  left  for  a  time. 
After  this,  it  is  again  worked,  and  pressed  into 
molds,  (fig.  4),  or  into  cylindrical  rolls,  which 
are  wrapped  in  muslin,  and  packed  in  a  square  box 
upon  their  ends,  (figure  5).  The  molds  are  made 
of  lignum  vitce,  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  bullet- 
molds.  Each  half  being  filled  with  the  finished 
butter,  the  handles  are  forcibly  squeezed  together, 
and  the  butter  is  compressed  firmly  into  a  solid  roll, 
which  drops  from  the  mold  when  it  is  opened.  The 
mold  is  kept  wetted  with  cold  water  during  the 
operation.  When  the  box  is  packed  full,  the  lid, 
which  fits  close  upon  the  ends  of  the  rolls,  is  shut 
down  and  locked,  and  the  butter  is  ready  for 
market.  Figure  6  represents  a  small  knife  of  lignum 
vitce ,  which  is  used  to  run  around  the  inside  of  the 
milk  pans,  to  separate  the  cream  for  skimming. 


Fig.  6. — CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

The  use  of  this  simple  little  tool  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  every  dairy,  even  if  but  one  cow  is  kept, 


so  that  the  uncleanly  method  of  separating  the 
cream  with  the  forefinger,  may  be  avoided.  Such 
a  knife  can  be  easily  whittled  out  from  a  piece  of 
maple,  birch,  or  ironwood,  with  a  jack-knife,  and 
should  be  kept  clean  and  hung  up  in  the  dairy. 


Portable  Forges. 


A  portable  forge,  suitable  for  the  farm  workshop, 
is  here  illustrated.  This  has  the  merit  of  cheap- 
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PORTABLE  FORGE. 

ness  in  cost,  and  of  occupying  but  little  Space.  It 
may  be  placed  upon  a  box  or  a  work-bench,  and 
used  with  the  greatest  convenience.  It  stands  up¬ 
on  legs  only  13  inches  high,  and  weighs  but  50  lbs. 
The  blast  is  worked  by  gearing,  and  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  get  up  a  heat  that  will  melt  inch  iron  in 
two  minutes,  or  get  a  welding  heat  upon  a  21-ine‘h 
bar  in  ten  minutes.  The  bearings  are  made  of 
bronze,  and  those  of  the  fan  are  self-lubricating. 
The  cost  is  only  $16,  and  there  are  few  machines  so 
useful  to  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  amateur,  that 
costs  so  small  a  sum.  In  a  communication  from  a 
farmer,  referring  to  this  forge,  the  writer  says  that 
he  saved  $10  in  one  day,  last  harvest,  by  having  a 
small  forge  on  his  farm,  which  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
pair  a  break  in  his  mower,  without  loss  of  time. 
These  forges  are  made  by  the  Empire  Forge  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  whose  larger  machines  have 
been  already  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Operating  Table  for  Poultry. 

There  are  occasions  when  it  is  found  necessary  to 
confine  a  fowl  for  the  easy  performance  of  some 
operation,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  arrange- 
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OPERATING  TABLE  FOR  POULTRY. 

ment  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving  will  be 
found  very  useful.  It  consists  of  a  siout  Will, 
such  as  a  fence  picket,  upon  which  are  fastened  two 
cushions ;  one  small  one,  which  supports  the  rear 
of  the  bird,  and  one  larger  one  upon  which  its 
breast  may  rest.  A  pair  of  straps,  with  buckles, 
which  may  be  readily  made  of  c.  pair  of  suspenders 
past  their  usefulness,  or  of  some  other  soft  materi¬ 
al,  are  fastened  to  the  underside  of  the  lath  by 
tacks.  To  use  the  afiair,  a  loop  of  strap  iron  may 
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be  screwed  to  the  underside  of  the  table,  or  a  leath¬ 
er  strap  may  be  passed  through  two  holes  in  the 
top  of  it,  and  one  end  of  the  lath  is  put  through 
the  loop,  and  made  to  rest  firmly  against  the  frame 
of  the  table.  The  bird  may  then  be  placed  astride 
q j=  tbo  cushions,  and  strapped  so  as  to  confine  the 
wings  i  or  it  may  be  placed  upon  its  bach,  01  sicie, 
and  one  wing  only  confined.  In  this  way  any  po¬ 
sition  may  be  secured  by  which  such  operations  as 
setting  a  broken  leg  or  wing,  trimming  the  feath¬ 
ers,  washing,  opening  the  crop  to  remove  an  en¬ 
gorgement,  or  caponizing,  may  be  performed  with¬ 
out  any  interference  by  the  struggles  of  the  bird. 

A  Combined  Bag-Holder  and  Truck. 

Being  recently  at  a  railroad  depot,  where  a  good 
deal  of  grain  is  received,  we  were  much  interested 
in  a  man  filling  some  bags  with  wheat  from  a  car, 
and  trundling  them  away  to  a  store-house.  He 
used  a  bag-holder,  whi'cli  served  also  as  a  truck, 
upon  which  the  filled  bag  could  be  wheeled  away. 
We  quickly  sketched  the  bag-holder  in  our  note¬ 
book,  as  a  good  thing  to  make  known  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  not  knowing  then  the  name  of  the  maker  of 
it ;  but  on  our  way  home  discovered  in  a  catalogue 
of  the  Higganum  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hig- 
ganum,  Conn.,  an  illustration  of  the  same  holder 
and  truck.  We  give  our  illustration  here,  which 
shows  for  itself  the  character  of  the  bag-holder, 
and  the  method  of  using  it.  For  use  in  grist-mills, 
and  barns  or  granaries,  this  handy  contrivance 
would  be  found  to  save  considerable  labor  and 
time,  as  when  the  bag  is  filled,  it  may  be  wheeled 
away  by  taking  hold  of  the  handles  at  the  top,  and 


BAG -HOLDER  AND  TRUCK. 


making  a  one-wheeled  truck  of  the  machine ;  the 
bag  rests  between  the  projecting  legs. 


A  Hon-patented  Barrel  Header. 


Not  long  since  we  saw  in  operation  a  useful  con¬ 
trivance  for  pressing  the  heads  of  apple  or  egg  bar¬ 
rels  into  place.  Both  apples  and  eggs  require  to 
be  packed  very  firmly  to  enable  .them  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  barrels  with  safety.  Apples  loosely 
packed  in  a  barrel  will  come  to  market  in  a  very 
badly  bruised  condition,  and  if  the  packing  around 
eggs  is  not  very  firmly  compressed,  the  eggs  and 
packing  change  places  or  get  mixed  up,  and  it  is 
the  eggs,  and  not  the  packing,  which  then  suffers. 
A  barrel  of  eggs  properly  packed,  with  layers  of 


chaff  or  oats  an  inch  thick  between  the  layers  of 
eggs,  and  three  inches  at  each  end  of  the  barrel, 
will  bear  to  be  compressed  as  much  as  three  inches 
with  safety  ;  without  this  compression  eggs  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  greatly  damaged.  A  barrel  of  ap¬ 
ples  may  fill  the  barrel  to  about  two  inches  above 
the  chime,  and  will  bear  to  have  the  head  brought 
down  to  its  place.  When  barrels  containing  these 
perishable  articles  are  thus  packed,  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  very  rough  usage  without  injury  to  the  con¬ 
tents.  The  header  referred  to  consists  of  a  bar  of 
half-inch  square  iron  rod,  with  a  iarge  eye  or  loop 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  two  diverging 
hooks  which  grasp  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The 
bar  is  bent  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  barrel.  When  in 
use,  the  hooks  are  placed  beneath  the  lower  chime 
of  the  barrel,  one  end  of  a  short  lever  is  placed  in 
the  eye,  and  the  lever  rests  upon  a  block,  which  is 
set  upon  the  head  of  a 
barrel  properly  placed 
in  position.  A  strap  or 
cord,  with  a  loop  or 
stirrup  at  one  end,  is 
fastened  to  the  other 
end  of  the  lever.  The 
foot  is  placed  in  the 
loop  or  stirrup,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body 
thrown  upon  it  brings 
the  head  of  the  barrel 
into  its  place  ;  the  hands 
being  free,  the  hoops 
can  be  driven  down 
tightly  without  the  help 
of  an  assistant.  Without  the  use  of  the  cord 
and  stirrup,  two  persons  are  required  to  head  bar¬ 
rels,  but  with  the  aid  of  these  the  services  of  one 
can  be  dispensed  with. 


BARREL-HEADER. 


To  Mend  a  Broken  Tug. 

No  one  should  go  from  home  with  a  buggy  or  a 
wagon  without  a  small  coil  of  copper  wire  and  a 
“  multum  in  parvo  ”  pocket-knife.  This  knife,  as 
its  name  implies,  has  many  things  in  a  little  space, 
and,  amongst  other  useful  things,  has  a  contrivance 
for  boring  holes  in  leather  straps.  In  case  a  strap  or  a 
leather  trace  breaks,  while  one  is  on  a  journey,  and 
at  a  distance  from  any.house,  he  would  be  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  “fix”  if  without  any  means  of  repairing- 
damages.  With  the  copper  wire  and  an  implement 
for  boring  some  holes, 


less.  Nothing  holds  a  button  upon  one’s  working 
clothes  so  securely  as  a  piece  of  wire,  and  once  put 
on  in  this  manner,  there  is  never  any  call  upon  the 
women  of  the  house  at  iuconvenicnt  times  for 


Fig.  1.— REPAIRING  TUG. 


thread  and  needle  to  replace  it.  The  wire  will 
pierce  the  cloth  without  any  help,  and  nothing- 
more  is  needed  than  to  pass  it  through  each  hole 
of  the  button  and  twist  the  ends  to  secure  them. 


Fig.  2. — REPAIRING  BUCKLE. 


cutting  them  off  close  with  the  knife.  There  is 
scarcely  any  little  thing  that  w-ill  be  found  of  so  great 
use  about  a  farm,  or  a  workshop,  or  in  a  mill,  or 
even  in  a  house,  as  a  small  stock  of  soft  copper  wire. 
- - - — 

Smoke-Houses,  and  a  Substitute. 


When  well  done,  smoking  not  only  tends  to  pre¬ 
serve  meat,  but  it  imparts  to  it  an  agreeable  and 
piquant  flavor.  To  smoke  meat  well,  there  must 
be  a  convenient  place  in  which  to  hang  it,  and  a 
house  so  arranged  that  the  meat  may  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  heat,  nor  be  liable  to  fall  into  the 
ashes.  The  smoke  should  be  cold,  or  at  least  not 
so  warm  as  to  soften  the  fat  of  the  meat.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  districts  have  a  better  reputation  for  then- 
smoked  hams,  than  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  South¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  The  method  of  smoking  meat  is 
the  same  in  each  of  these  localities.  The  smoke¬ 
house  is  a  tight  building,  raised  either  upon  brick 
pillars,  or  upon  a  brick  base,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  perfectly  safe  against  rats,  and  impenetrable  to 
flies.  There  are  two  apartments :  one  above  in 
which  the  meat  is  hung,  and  a  lower  one,  in  which 
the  smoke  is  produced  by  the  slow  burning  of 
hickory  or  oak  chips,  sawdust,  or  brush,  or  corn¬ 
cobs.  A  smoke-house  that  is  very  common  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  shown  in  figure  1.  It  is  16  feet  high,  and 
12  to  14  feet  square,  with  a  wooden  frame,  covered 
with  matched  boards,  the  joints  covered  over  with 
battens  so  closely  as  to  make  the  inside  as  dark  as 


repairs  can  be  made  in 
a  very  few  minutes. 

The  ends  of  the  broken 
strap  or  tug  may  belaid 
over  each  other  or  splic¬ 
ed  ;  a  few  holes  bored 
in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  1,  and  some  stitches 
of  wire  passed  through 
in  the  way  known 
amongst  the  ladies  as 
“  back  stitching.”  The 
ends  of  the  wire  are 
twisted  together,  and 
the  job  will  be  finished 
almost  as  quickly  as 
this  may  be  read.  If  a 
buckle  breaks,  or  the 
tongue  of  the  buckle  is 
drawn  through,  and 
made  useless,  the  end 
of  the  strap  may  be 
turned  back  over  the 
loop  of  the  buckle,  and 
the  wire  passed  through 
the  holes  in  the  strap, 
as  shown  in  figure  2, 
and  the  ends  fastened. 

If  it  is  a  chain  that 
breaks,  the  next  links 
may  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  wire  wound 
around  them  in  place  of  the  broken  link,  which  will 
make  the  chain  serviceable  until  home  is  reached. 
In  fact,  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  wire  are  almost  end¬ 


1. — VIRGINIA  SMOKE-HOUSE. 

possible.  The  house  is  1) uin  upon  oncK  pmars,  a 
foot  high,  to  prevent  rats  from  gaining  access  to  it. 
The  lower  floor  is  of  inch  tongue-and-grooved 
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boards,  and  the  upper  one  of  strips,  half-an-inch 
thick,  and  four  inches  wide,  placed  on  edge,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the  smoke 
to  pass  through.  The  meat  is  hung  around  and 
across  the  upper  apartment,  and  up  to  the  peak  of 
the  roof,  and  is  kept  there,  after  having  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  smoked,  until  it  is  wanted  for  use.  There 
fs  a  door  to  the  meat-room,  which  cannot  be  reached 
without  a  ladder,  which  is  always  kept  locked,  as  is 


also  the  door  below.  In  the  lower  apartment, 
there  are  sometimes  troughs,  two  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  the  same  in  depth,  in  which  meat  may 
be  salted.  The  section  across  the  middle  of  the 
house,  showing  the  two  floors,  the  side  troughs, 
and  the  iron  pot  in  which  the  tire  is  made,  is  given 
in  figure  2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  too  much  fire  I 
at  one  time  ;  a  slow  fire,  which  makes  a  cool,  thick 
smoke,  is  much  more  effective  than  a  hot  one  that 
consumes  the  wood  rapidly,  and  gives  less  smoke. 
The  fire  pot  is  placed  upon  a  few  bricks,  to  prevent 
the  floor  from  becoming  charred.  Figure  3  shows 
a  smoke-house  common  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  one  in  being- 
built  upon  a  brick  wall,  and  over  a  brick  arch, 
through  which  a  number  of  holes  or  spaces  are  left 
in  the  brick-work,  for  the  smoke  to  pass  through. 
Beneath  the  arch  is  the  ash  pit,  and  a  door  opens 


into  this,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  door  to 
the  meat-room  can  not  be  reached  without  a  ladder, 
and  should  be  kept  locked. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  needs  to  smoke 
some  hams  or  other  meat,  and  no  such  smoke¬ 
houses  are  at  hand.  In  these  cases  a  large  cask  or 


barrel,  as  shown  at  figure  4,  may  prove  a  very  good 
substitute.  To  make  this  effective,  a  small  pit 
should  be  dug  in  the  ground,  and  a  flat  stone  or  a 
brick  placed  across  it,  upon  which  the  edge  of  the 
cask  will  rest.  Half  of  the  pit  is  beneath  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  half  of  it  outside.  The  head  and  bottom 
may  be  removed,  or  a  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  little  larger  than  the  portion  of  the  pit  be¬ 
neath  the  cask.  The  head  is  laid  upon  one  side  un¬ 
til  the  hams  are  hung  upon  cross  sticks,  which  rest 
upon  stakes,  made  to  pass  through  holes  bored  in 
the  sides  of  the  cask,  near  the  top.  The  head  is 
then  laid  upon  the  cask,  and  covered  with  sacks  to 
confine  the  smoke.  Some  coals  are  put  into  the  pit 
outside  of  the  cask,  and  the  fire  is  fed  with  damp 
corn-cobs,  hard  wood  chips,  or  fine  brush,  and  the 
pit  is  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  by  which  the  fire 
may  be  regulated,  and  it  is  removed  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  more  fuel.  This  sort  of  a  smoke-house 
is  very  convenient  upon  the  prairies,  or  in  the 
woods,  where  farmers  have  not  the  facilities  or 
means  for  building  a  more  permanent  smoke-house. 
- - - 

Husking-  in  the  Field  or  Barn. 

It  is  a  question  with  many  farmers  whether  it  is 
better  to  husk  corn  in  the  field  or  in  the  barn,  and 
many  experiments  have  been  made  the  past  season 
to  test  this  matter.  It  does  not  appear  that  these 
experiments  have  shown  any  decisive  result  either 
way.  One  farmer  who  has  had  his  corn  drawn  to 
the  barn  and  husked  there,  the  stalks  being  put 
away  in  the  mow  at  the  same  time,  has  concluded 
that  with  three  men  in  the  barn,  he  can  husk  as 
fast  as  the  corn  can  be  drawn  with  one  team.  The 
gain  in  time  by  reason  of  the  greater  comfort  of 
doing  the  work  under  cover,  he  finds  is  equal  to 
one-third.  We  have  ourselves  tried  several  plans 
as  promising  improvements  upon  the  old  one  of 
husking  in  the  field.  The- corn  when  cut  has  been 
tied  up  in  small  sheaves  that  could  be  easily 
handled  with  a  hay  fork  and  pitched  rapidly  upou 
a  wagon.  Before  being  bound,  the  sheaves  lay  and 
wilted  half  a  day.  They  were  then  bound  and 
shocked  up  much  iu  the  same  way  as  small  grain, 
with  the  buts  wide  apart  to  admit  air.  In  this 
condition  the  stalks  and  corn  cured  very  rapidly. 
The  crop  was  then  put  away  in  the  barn  in  the 
same  manner  as  wheat  or  oats.  It  was  husked  at 
leisure,  during  the  winter,  the  job  not  being  finished 
until  January.  All  the  soft  corn  was  moldy,  and 
in  some  places  one  or  two  rats  had  got  into  the 
mow  and  had  spoiled  a  good  many  bushels  of  corn. 
We  never  cared  to  repeat  that  experiment.  After¬ 
wards  the  corn  was  cut,  bound,  and  shocked  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  and  drawn 
to  a  shed  near  the  corn-crib. 
Here  a  long  bench  of  planks  was 
fixed  upon  which  the  corn  was 
husked  as  it  was  drawn.  Each 
husker  threw  the  bundle  of 
stalks  out  of  the  shed  to  the  rear 
through  sliding  windows,  where 
they  were  stacked  up.  Each 
husker  had  a  corn-basket,  which, 
as  it  was  full,  was  carried  away 
by  a  boy  and  emptied  into  the 
crib,  an  empty  basket  being  left 
iu  its  place.  Two  men  husked 
the  corn  from  a  field  of  13  acres, 
which  jielaed  over  800  bushels 
of  shelled  corn,  in  9. days.  The 
man  and  boy  who  hauled  the 
com  had  time  enough  to  stack 
the  stalks  during  the  times  that 
the  team  was  waiting  to  get  rid 
of  their  load.  The  total  cost  of 
hauling  the  crop,  husking,  crib¬ 
bing,  and  stacking  the  stalks, 
was  between  5  and  6  cents  per 
bushel  of  corn,  which  was  the 
cheapest  husking  we  had  ever  had  done.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  seem  that,  at  least  upon  eastern  farms, 
corn-husking  may  be  done  in  a  more  convenient, 
and  cheaper  manner,  than  kneeling  upon  the  cold 
ground  in  the  chilly  November  days  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  snow  storm,  or  rain  storm,  as  a  change. 


Fig.  3. — PENNSYLVANIA  SMOKE-HOUSE. 


Cheaper  Production  is  Higher  Price. 


If  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  pair  of  shoes  can  be 
produced  by  one  day’s  labor,  and  sold  for  a  dollar, 
the  dollar  is  the  value  of  the  day’s  labor.  If  we 
can,  by  improved  methods  of  working,  or  greater 
skill  or  activity,  produce  two  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  by  a  day’s  labor,  and  still  sell 
them  for  a  dollar  each,  the  value  of  the  labor  is 
two  dollars.  We  have  then  doubled  the  value  of 
our  labor,  without  increasing  the  cost  of  it ;  conse¬ 
quently  if  the  cost  of  living  remains  the  same,  our 
profit  is  doubled.  The  shoemaker,  and  many  other 
mechanics,  have  succeeded  by  the  exercise  of  in¬ 
creased  skill  in  their  work,  in  thus  doubling  their 
product,  without  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
price  of  their  goods.  The  farmer  has  not  succeeded 
in  doing  so  much  as  this,  although  by  the  use  of 
drills,  harvesters,  and  thrashing  machines,  it  costs 
him  less  in  labor  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
than  formerly.  But  the  most  laborious  part  of  his 
work  is  not  cheapened,  nor  is  there  any  probability 
that  it  soon  will  be.  Plowing  and  harrowing  can 
not  cost  less  for  some  years  to  come,  than  they 
now  do.  But  the  work  may  be  made  to  cost  less, 
practically,  if  we  can  make  it  more  effective.  If  we 
plow  an  acre  of  barren  soil,  we  lose  our  labor  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  cost  is  exactly  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  labor  expended,  because  there  is  no  return. 


Fig.  4. — SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  SMOKE-HOUSE. 


If  we  plow  an  acre  of  ground  which  produces  a 
crop  worth  exactly  the  cost  of  the  labor,  the  labor 
is  paid  for,  but  there  is  no  profit.  If  the  ground  is 
rich  enough  to  produce  a  crop  double  the  value  of 
the  labor  expended,  the  profit  is  equal  to  100  per 
cent  upon  the  expenditure.  The  way  to  better 
profits  very  clearly  lies  iu  the  direction  of  enriching 
the  soil.  This  is  the  whole  secret.  What  we  then 
produce  will  cost  but  half  what  it  formerly  did, 
and  we  therefore  get  a  double  price  for  our  crop, 
which  merely  represents  so  much  labor.  There  is 
no  fear  that  this  method  will  he  worked  out, 
nor  danger  that  the  yield  of  grain  will  be  doubled 
in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  every  certainty  that 
those  few  farmers  who  will  succeed  in  making  their 
farms  produce  double  the  former  crops,  will  not 
be  forced  to  receive  a  less  price  for  what  they  have 
to  sell.  They  have  every  opportunity  then  to  dou¬ 
ble  their  income  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if 
they  will  only  take  the  right  methods.  How  can 
this  be  done  ?  It  can  not  be  done  without  working 
for  it  with  brains  as  well  as  with  the  hands,  and 
becoming  more  skillful  and  painstaking  iu  the  use 
of  what  means  may  be  made  available,  and  exercis¬ 
ing  some  patience,  for  it  cannot  be  done  at  once. 


A  New  Dodge. — The  usual  practice  of  advertis¬ 
ing  “  estrays  ”  in  the  local  papers,  has  given  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  new  mode  of  swindling.  A  person 
“  dressed  as  a  farmer,”  (with  a  few  straws  in  his 
hair,  and  chaff  in  his  beard  perhaps),  gets  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “  stray  ”  from  the  paper,  and  visits 
the  person  who  has  taken  it  up.  Then  he  says  “  he 
has  come  a  long  distance,  that  the  critter  is  hard  to 
drive,  and  rather  than  have  the  trouble  to  take  it  so 
far  home,  he  will  sell  it  at  half  its  value.”  If  the 
bait  is  swallowed,  by  and  by  the  true  owner  comes 
around,  and  the  cow  or  horse  has  to  be  given  up. 
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strip  is  laid  upon  the  sill  with  the  smooth  edge 
even  with  the  outside,  and  nailed  down  to  it  with 
tenpenny  nails,  and  another  strip  is  nailed  in  the 
same  way  even  with  the  inside  edge.  The  ends  of 
the  strips  are  sawn  otf 
square.  Then  other  strips 
are  nailed  upon  these,  un¬ 
til  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  high.  Then  cross¬ 
pieces  are  nailed  on  to 
bind  the  walls  together. 

Thus  there  are  two  walls, 
smooth  upon  the  outsides 
and  uneven  inside,  and 
with  an  air  space,  wider  or 
narrower  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  between  them. 

Figure  2  shows  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  wall.  The 
ends  of  the  strips  are 
overlapped  at  the  corners. 

But  to  save  the  cost  of 
lathing  the  walls,  the 
strips  may  be  laid  so  that 
the  edge  of  every  alter¬ 
nate  one  projects  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  one  next 
to  it,  both  upon  the  inside 
and  outside,  if  desired. 

This  leaves  a  rough  sur¬ 
face,  upon  which  the 
plaster  may  be  directly 
laid  without  any  lath. 

The  window  and  door¬ 
frames  are  built  in  as  the 
wall  is  laid,  and  when  the 
top  of  the  first  story  is 
reached,  the  joists  are 
laid  and  built  in,  so  that 
the  whole  is  remarkably  solid.  The  outside  may 
be  covered  with  dressed  boards,  or  plastered  and 
“  rough  cast.”  As  the  work  can  be  done  by  any 
person  who  can  drive  a  nail,  a  house  of  this  kind, 
in  some  localities,  will  cost  but  very  little,  and  no 
skilled  labor  is  needed  but  to  make  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  to  fit  the  roof. 


An  Awl  for  Mending  Harness. 


shoemaker’s  hemp  are  gathered  into  one  cord,  and 
well  waxed.  The  loose  cord  is  then  rubbed  over 
the  knee  in  one  way  with  the  palm  of  the  left  hand, 
while  one  end  is  held  in  the  right  hand.  As  the 


cord  is  twisted  by  this  rubbing,  it  is  rolled  up  into 
a  ball,  or  gathered  into  a  loop  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  until  it  is  all  twisted,  when  it  is  again 
waxed.  In  this  manner  of  sewing,  no  bristles  are 
needed  for  the  ends  of  the  threads,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pass  it  through  the  holes  in  the  leather. 

- ■<»■  iwr-  - 

Revolving  Milk  Shelves  for  a  Dairy. 


MILK  SHELVES  AX  BEACON  FAltJI  DAIRY. 


Hollow  Walls  for  Houses. 


A  double  wall,  with  an  air  space  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  center,  is  a  greater  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  heat  (and  consequently  of  cold)  than  a 
solid  wall,  although  that  be  much  thicker.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  house,  greenhouse,  or 
other  building,  impervious  to  heat  or  cold,  or 
dampness,  it  should  be  built  with  hollow  walls. 
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Fig.  1. — HOLLOW  WALL  OF  BRICK. 


There  are  many  methods  of  securing  this  hollow 
air  space  in  walls.  In  brick,  stone,  or  concrete 
houses,  it  is  made  by  what  is  known  as-  “  furring”  : 
that  is,  fastening  strips  of  wood  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  walls,  and  lathing  and  plastering  upon 
them.  In  frame-houses,  the  spaces  are  made  by 
lining  the  inside  of  the  house  with  paper,  felt,  or 
board  sheathing,  upon  which  the  lath  and  plaster  is 
laid,  by  building  up  brick  set  on  edge  with  mortar 
between  the  lathing  and  the  outside  covering. 
But  where  the  wall  can  be  built  hollow,  it  is  far 
the  best  plan  to  do  so.  A  hollow  brick-wall  may 
be  built  as  in  the  section  illustrated  at  figure  1. 


Fig.  2.— HOLLOW  WALL  OF  EDGING  STRIPS. 


There  are  two  walls,  each  half  a  brick  thick,  with 
a  space  of  four  inches  between  them.  This  takes 
very  little  more  material  than  a  wall  of  one  brick 
thick,  but  is  stronger  when  tied  in  the  manner 
hereafter  described,  and  is  warmer  and  drier  than 
greater  thickness  solid  wall.  The  outside  and  in¬ 
side  walls  are  tied  together  by  cross  bricks  placed 
here  and  there,  and  laid  two  inches  upon  each  wall. 
Thus  there  is  a  space  of  two  inches  upon  the  wall 
left  at  each  end  of  the  “  tie  ”  brick.  This  is  filled 
in  by  a  chip  taken  from  the  end  of  a  brick,  and  not 
quite  two  inches  thick,  so  that  when  it  is  laid  in  the 
empty  space,  there  is  half  an  inch  or  so  between  it 
and  the  end  of  the  tie  brick.  This  breaks  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  wall, 
and  makes  the  air  space  as  nearly  perfect  as  possi¬ 
ble.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  “  tie  ” 
bricks  built  in  the  wall,  to  bind  it  together  substan¬ 
tially.  This  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  mason,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  tie 
to  every  three  courses  of  brick,  and  for  every  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  would  be  ample  for  strength. 

Some  years  ago  we  saw  a  very  ingenious  method 
of  building  a  wooden  house  with  double  walls  out 
of  what  is  a  waste  material,  and  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  nothing  in  those  localities  where  there 
are  saw-mills.  When  boards  are  sawn  from  the 


tne  boards  fit  for  sale  and  use.  These  u edgings” 
are  generally  thrown  out  of  saw-mills  that  are  run 
by  water,  or  in  which  the  saw-dust  suffices  for  the 
fuel,  and  may  be  had  in  many  places  for  carting. 
These  strips  may  be  used  in  building  by  first  laying 
the  sills  and  lower  beams  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
not  making  any  mortises  for  the  studs.  Then  a 


A  convenient  awl  for  repairing  harness  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner.  Take  a  broad- 
pointed  awl  of  the  common  sort,  grind  the  point  to 
an  angle,  and  cut  with  a  fine  file,  or  what  is  better, 
a  fine  saw  for  metals,  such  as  is  furnished  with  the 
common  scroll-sawing  machine  for  brackets,  a  nar¬ 
row  slot  or  groove,  deep  enough  to  car- 
ry  a  waxed  end.  The  cut  should  bo  j|I||||k 
made  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  This  Jp/f  III 
groove  should  be  smooth  upon  the  III  j  1 1 
edges,  so  as  not  to  cut  the  thread.  To  I  :  If 
work  with  this  awl,  it  is  forced  through  1  Jiff 

the  leather  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  1  ml 

waxed  thread  is  drawn  through,  so  that  1|  "jj 
half  of  it  is  upon  each  side  of  the  article  |m  ||| 
to  be  stitched.  The  awl  is  then  with-  Sl|  ||| 
drawn.  It  is  then  pushed  through  || 
where  the  next  hole  should  come,  and  1  j  I 
the  thread  upon  the  near  side  is  carried 
through  with  it,  as  before.  The  awl  is  1 

then  withdrawn,  leaving  a  loop  of  the  f 

thread  upon  the  further  side  of  the  | 
leather  or  strap.  The  other  thread  is  !; 
passed  through  the  loop,  and  the  looped  ' 
thread  is  drawn  back  again,  so  that  the  ; 

two  threads  are  crossed  about  the  cen-  ; 

ter  of  the  hole.  Then  this  is  continued,  ' 
until  the  work  is  finished.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  sewing  is  in  fact  like  1 
that  of  a  sewing  machine,  and  after  a  1 
little  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  harness 
stitching  may  be  done  without  dropping  AV' h' 
the  first  thread  from  the  awl,  but  the  thread  will 
be  drawn  back  again,  after  the  other  one  has  been 
put  through  the  loop,  and  in  drawing  the  threads 
tight,  the  awl  will  be  slipped  along  the  first  thread, 
to  get  sufficient  slack  for  the  sewing.  To  make  the 
thread  for  sewing  harness,  six  or  eight  strands  of 


On  a  recent  visit  to  Beacon  Farm,  we  saw  a  new 
arrangement  of  shelves  in  the  dairy,  which  has 
been  drawn  and  engraved  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  The  whole  affair  is  so  well  shown  in  the 
illustration,  that  little  description  is  needed.  It 
consists  of  an  eight-sided  central  shaft,  provided 
with  an  iron  pin  at  the  bottom,  which  works  in  a 
socket  in  the  floor  beneath  ;  the  upper  part  is  car¬ 
ried  through  the  ventilator  in  the  upper  floor. 
Right  arms  are  mortised  into  the  shaft  to  support 
the  shelves,  of  which  there  are  six.  Strips  are  car¬ 
ried  from  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  over  the 
edges  of  the  shelves,  as  a  further  support  to  them. 
The  shelves,  which  arc  about  15  inches  apart,  are 
made  of  lattice-work,  thus  furnishing  ventilation 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  pans.  The  lowest  shelf  is 
sis  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  above  the 
floor.  The  whole  frame  work  revolves  upon  the 
pin  at  the  bottom,  and  is  readily  moved  around  as 
the  pans  of  milk  are  placed  upon  the  shelves. 
This  arrangement  makes  a  great  economy  of  space. 
The  pans  are  not  shown  upon  the  shelves,  so  that 
the  structure  may  be  seen,  although  at  our  visit 
every  shelf  was  fully  occupied.  The  side  shelves 
seen  in  the  engraving  have  been  before  described  ; 
(hey  too  are  very  economical  of  space.  The  whole 
of  the  shelves  are  well  painted  in  pure  white. 


Cattle  Killed  by  Rifle  Bullets.— A  singular 
case  of  lead  poisoning  has  occurred  on  a  field  in 
Scotland,  which  adjoins  a  rifle  range.  Four  cows 
which  pastured  in  the  field  died,  and  on  searching 
for  the  cause,  a  quantity  of  spent  bullets  from  the 
rifle  range  were  found  in  their  stomachs.  As  rifle 
shooting  is  now  becoming  popular  and  frequent 
in  this  country,  those  farmers  whose  cattle  graze 
upon  or  near  the  ranges,  should  exercise  caution. 
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Building  Ribless  Boats. 

A  method  of  building  boats,  by  which  ribs 
are  dispensed  with,  has  recently  been  brought 
into  use  for  coast,  lake,  and  river  craft.  These 
boats  are  light,  swift,  strong,  and  cheap.  They 
have  been  found  to  be  remarkably  good  sea 
boats,  and  to  stand  rough  weather  without 
shipping  water.  By  this  method  of  building, 
fishermen  and  others,  who  use  boats,  can  con¬ 
struct  their  own  at  their  leisure,  and  in  many 
cases  become  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  skill  of  the 
professional  boat  build¬ 
er.  The  materials  need¬ 
ed  are  clear  pine  boards, 
one  inch  thick,  a  keel  of 
oak  or  elm,  a  stem  and 
stern-post  of  the  same 
timber,  and  some  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  nails.  For 
small  boats,  the  boards 
and  keel  should  be  the 
whole  length  of  the  boat 
intended  to  be  built, 
for  boats  over  16  feet  in 
length,  splices  may  be 
made  without  injuring 
the  strength ;  if  they  are 
properly  put  together. 

The  materials  having- 
been  procured,  a  frame 
or  a  set  of  tressels  are 
made,  and  the  keel  is 
fitted  to  them  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  the 
means  of  cleats  on  each 
side,  and  wedges.  The 
stem  and  stern-post  are 
then  fitted  to  the  keel  in 
the  usual  manner,  the 
joints  being  made  water¬ 
tight  by  means  of  lay¬ 
ers  of  freshly  tarred  brown  paper  laid  between 
the  pieces,  or  by  the  use  of  a  coating  of  thick 
white  lead  and  oil.  Previously  to  being  fitted 
together,  the  sides  of  the  keel,  stem,  and  stern- 
post  are  deeply  grooved  to  receive  the  first 
strip  of  planking.  The  boards  are  then  ripped 
into  strips  one  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
according  to  the  desired  strength  of  the  boat. 
For  rough  work,  such  as  fishing  with  nets,  or 
dredging,  an  inch  and  a  half  would  be  a  proper 
width  for  the  strips.  The  ripping  may  be  done 
with  one  of  the  hand  circular  sawing  machines, 
or  at  a  saw -mill,  with  great  rapidity.  The  first 
strip  is  then  nailed  to  the  keel,  a  coating  of  tar 
or  white  lead  having  first  been  given  to  the 
groove  in  the  keel  already  prepared  for  it.  The 
broad  side  of  the  strip  is  laid  next  to  the  keel. 
A  set  of  molds,  corresponding  to  the  lines  or 
form  of  the  boat,  are  cut  out  of  inch  boards, 
and  tacked  to  the  keel  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  engraving,  with  the  help  of  cleats  upon 
each  side.  Then  one  strip  after  another  is 
nailed  to  each  preceding  one,  and  the  shell  of 
the  boat  is  built  up  of  these  strips.  Each  strip 
i3  trimmed  down  at  the  ends  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  draw  knife,  or  a  plane,  and  as  each 
one  is  nailed  to  the  preceding  one,  some  of 
the  tar  or  white  lead  is  brushed  over  it,  to 
make  the  joint  tight  and  close.  A  sufficient 
number  of  nails  is  used  to  hold  the  strips  firmly 
together,  and  the  heads  are  driven  down  level 
with  the  surface  of  each  strip  The  work  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  this  manner,  forming  the  strips  as  each 
is  fitted,  bending  them  to  the  shape  of  the  molds, 
and  nailing  one  alternately  upon  each  side,  so 
that  the  molds  are  not  displaced  by  the  spring 


of  the  timber.  When  the  sides  of  the  boat  are 
completed,  the  fender  and  gunwales  are  fitted, 
and  bolted  to  them  to  strengthen  them,  and 
cleats  are  bolted  inside  for  the  seats  to  rest 
upon.  The  molds  are  now  removed,  and  the 
boat  consists  of  a  solid  shell  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  with  not  a  nail  visible  excepting  on  the 
top  strip,  and  conforming  exactly  in  shape  to 
the  model.  To  give  extra  strength,  short 
pieces  of  the  strips  are  nailed  diagonally  across 
the  inside,  from  side  to  side,  and  across  the 
keel.  In  this  manner  a  great  deal  of  additional 


stiffness  and  strength  is  given  to  the  boat.  A 
boat  of  this  kind  is  easily  repaired  when  injured, 
by  cutting  out  the  broken  part,  and  inserting 
pieces  of  the  strips.  For  a  larger  boat,  which 
requires  a  deck,  the  strips  are  wider  and  thicker, 
ora  diagonal  lining  may  be  put  into  it;  knees 
are  bolted  to  the  sides,  and  the  beams  to  the 
knees,  the  deck  being  laid  upon  the  beams.  The 
method  is  applicable  to  boats  of  all  sizes,  and 
for  all  purposes,  and  its  cheapness  and  conve¬ 
nience  are  rapidly  bringing  it  into  favor.  If 
the  material  is  ready  for  use,  two  men  can  fin¬ 
ish  a  large  boat  in  two  weeks,  and  a  small  one 
in  one  week.  These  boats  being  very  light  and 
buoyant, considerable  ballast  will  be  necessary  to 
make  them  steady  enough  in  case  sails  are  used. 

The  Paint  Root— Its  Effects  on  Pigs. 


Those  who  study  the  native  plants  of  the 
northern  states,  know  as  an  exceedingly  rare 
and  local  on e,  Lack nanthes  tindoria  ;  the  first 
or  generic  name  means  woolly  floioer,  and  the 
second,  or  specific  name,  tindoria,  has  reference 
to  its  dyeing  or  coloring  properties.  In  some 
works  “  Bed-root  ”  is  given  as  the  common  name 
of  this  plant,  but  as  this  same  name  is,  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  applied  to  at  least 
three  other  plants,  it  is  preferable  to  accept 
that  by  which  this  is  known  in  the  southern 
states,  vdiere  it  is  most  abundant,  and  call  it 
Paint-root.  The  engraving  gives  an  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant;  the  stem, 
which  here  is  cut  for  convenience,  is,  in  favor¬ 
able  localities,  two  to  three  feet  high ;  the 


leaves,  about  half  as  long  as  the  stem,  are  nax- 
row,  the  lower  ones  clasping  one  another  like 
those  of  an  Iris ;  the  flowers  are  in  a  dense 
cluster  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  being  woolly 
without,  and  of  a  dingy  yellow  color  within, 
cannot  be  called  showy.  While  the  minute 
structure  of  the  flowers  is  of  interest  to  the  bot¬ 
anist,  we  will  not  describe  them  further  than  to 
say  that  they  are  six-parted,  and  have  three 
stamens  and  a  single  style.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  Blood-wort  family,  ( Hcemodoraceaz ),  of 
which  we  have  but  few  examples  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  among  familiar 
plants  it  is  most  closely 
related  to  the  Amaryllis 
family,  to  which  the 
Jonquils,  Narcissuses, 
and  others  of  our  spring- 
garden  flowers  belong. 
The  Paint-root  con¬ 
tains  an  orange-colored 
juice  in  its  stems,  and 
especially  in  its  fibrous 
roots,  which  are  red, 
and  are  said  to  yield  a 
dye  similar  to  that  of 
madder,  but  we  can 
not  find  that  they  have 
ever  been  largely  used 
for  this  purpose.  This 
plant  is-  very  abundant 
in  the  southern  states, 
from  Florida  north¬ 
ward,  in  sandy  swamps 
near  the  coast,  and  is 
common  in  the  pine  bar¬ 
rens  of  New  Jersey. 
Many  years  ago,  while 
with  a  party  of  botanists 
exploring  a  little  known 
portion  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  where  within  a  re¬ 
stricted  area  the  plants 
are  more  like  those  of 
North  Carolina  than  those  of  New  England, 
the  late  Prof.  Bailey  of  West  Point,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  fairly  shouted  with  surprise 
wdien  this  plant  was  met  with;  he  said  he 
should  not  have  been  more  astonished  had  he 
met  with  a  Palmetto  growing  wild  in  that  local¬ 
ity,  which  is  not  far  from  Kingston,  R.  I.,  and 
so  far  as  is  known,  its  northern  limit. 

We  have  described  and  figured  this  plant, 
not  solely  because  it  is  of  botanical  interest,  but 
for  the  l-eason  that,  insignificant  though  it  may 
appear,  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
agriculture  of  many  of  the  southern  states. 
Those  who  have  traveled  much  in  the  Atlantic 
southern  states,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  are 
aware  that  black  pigs  are  much  more  common 
than  white  ones ;  the  reason  given  for  this 
preference  for  black  pigs  has  been  that  they  do 
better  under  a  hot  climate  than  white  ones,  the 
same  as  negroes  are  better  suited  to  such  con¬ 
ditions  than  white  people.  While  it  appears 
that  the  skin  of  black  pigs  is  less  affected  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  than  that  of  white 
ones,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  reason,  or 
the  main  one,  why  dark  colored  swine  are  more 
common  throughout  the  southern  Atlantic 
states  than  the  light  ones.  So  far  as  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  concerned,  it  turns  out 
that  the  plant  in  question,  the  Paint-root,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  preponderance  of  black 
over  white  pigs,  as  the  white  ones,  if  allowed 
free  access  to  the  Paint-root,  are  soon  killed  off, 
while  the  black  ones  can  eat  it  with  impunity 
and  even  fatten  upon  it.  Darwin,  in  that  most 
remarkable  book,  “  Plants  and  Animals  Under 
Domestication,”  quotes  this  case  to  show  that 
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pearauce  of  “founder;”  ultimately  their  hoofs 
drop  off,  and  deformed  hoofs  may  grow  out ; 
in  the  meanwhile  the  pigs  become  permanently 
blind.  If  when  blindness  and  lameness  are 
first  noticed  in  young  pigs,  they  are  removed 
to  a  pasture  where  they  cannot  get  at  the  root, 
they  soon  recover ;  and  even  old  ones  that 
have  become  incurably  blind  will  take  on  fat  if 


We  had  read  in  the  recent  European  journals 
of  Senecio  macrogbssus  ;  were  proposing  to  send 
for  it,  and  here  it  was  right  at  hand  !  By  this 
time  every  flower-growing  reader  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  knows  the  German  or  Parlor 
Ivy;  that  quick-growing,  tender  vine,  now  so 
popular  for  window  and  basket  culture,  and  so 
useful  for  soon  covering  a  screen  in  the  garden. 


characters  of  trifling  value,  such  as  that  of  col¬ 
or,  may  be  of  importance  in  natural  selection, 
in  adapting  animals  or  plants  to  a  locality,  as 
they  are  known  to  be  in  artificial  selection  by 
man.  The  immunity  from  adverse  influences 
of  certain  dark  colored  fruits  is  pointed  out  by 
him,  and  that  of  black  pigs  in  this  case,  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  there  is  a  direct  re- 


paint  root. — ( Lachnanthes  tinctorial) 


lation  between  the  color  of  animals  and  their 
adaptation  to  certain  localities,  and  their  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  certain  poisons.  White  horses  in 
eastern  Prussia,  if  they  eat  mildewed  vetches, 
soon  have  ulcers  break  out  upon  the  skin,  and 
even  those  which  are  spotted  with  white,  have 
every  place  upon  which  there  are  white  hairs, 
affected  by  troublesome  sores,  while  horses 
with  no  white  spots  are  not  injured.  In  a 
part  of  Sicily  there  are  only  black  sheep,  as  the 
white  ones  are  all  killed  off  by  a  species  of  St. 
Jolm’s-Woft,  {Hypericum),  which  grows  there, 
and  other  instances  are  given.  The  case  of  the 
black  pigs  in  this  country  is  quoted  by  Darwin 
on  the  authority  of  that  acute  observer,  the 
late  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman.  Upon  this  point  we 
are  able  to  present  very  recent  testimony  from 
Dr.  P.  Stotesbury,  of  Clinch  Co.,  Ga.,  one  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Georgia  State 
Agricultural  Society,  a  gentleman  who  takes  a 
most  lively  interest  in  every  product  of  his 
state,  and  to  whom  we  were  largely  indebted 
for  our  account  of  the  Wire-grass  published  in 
January  last.  Dr.  S.  writes  us  that  his  own 
experience,  and  that  of  his  neighbors,  is,  that 
while  black  pigs  are  unharmed  by  feeding  on 
the  Paint-root,  white  ones  are  invariably  in¬ 
jured  by  it ;  the  white  pigs,  if  allowed  to  feed 
freely  upon  it,  become  lame,  with  every  ap- 


cate  ivy. — {Senecio  macroglossus.) 


The  German  Ivy,  as  we  have  stated  before,  is 
not  an  Ivy  proper  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the 
great  composite  family,  it  is  Senecio  scandens, 
and  own  brother  to  the  Groundsel,  a  common 
weed,  to  the  Tassel-flower  of  the  gardens, 
(sometimes  called  Cacalui),  and  to  that  golden 
yellow  Squaw-weed,  or  Golden  Rag-wort, 
{Senecio  aureus),  which  is  everywhere  so  bright, 
especially  in  wet  places,  in  spring.  .  This  new 
plant  has  received  in  Europe  the  name  of  Cape 
Ivy,  and  it  well  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 
climber,  which,  though  called  German,  comes 
from  the  same  locality— South  Africa.  After 
growing  the  little  plant  from  Mr.  Dreer  for  a 
few  weeks,  we  have  had  an  engraving  made  of 
it,  which,  while  the  leaves  are  not  so  large  as 
they  would  be  on  a  stronger  plant,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  their  shape  and  ivy-like  appearance. 
While  the  color  of  the  better  known  German 
Ivy  is  of  a  light  and  rather  yellowish  green,  the 
leaves  of  this  have  the  dark  and  blackish  green 
so  peculiar  to  true  Ivy,  and  which  gives  to  this 
newer  one  a  richness  which  the  other  lacks; 
besides  this,  the  leaves  have  much  more  sub¬ 
stance  than  those  of  the  other,  though  they  are 
still  soft,  and  have  not  the  rigidity  of  those  of 
true  Ivy.  Some  months  ago  we  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  though  we  had  in  1867  figured  the 
German  Ivy  in  flower,  it  rarely  bloomed  ;  since 


given  other  food,  and  their  flesh  is  eaten  with¬ 
out  ill  effects.  Dr.  S.  states  that  the  color  of  the 
excrement  and  the  urine  of  the  pigs  w  ill  show 
at  once  if  they  have  fed  upon  the  Paint-root ; 
and  that  the  animals,  when  killed,  show  by  the 
color  of  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the  bone, 
{periosteum),  the  coloring  effects  of  this  food. 

— - ««G>-4  0v-<Si»*- - - 

A  lew  Climber— The  Cape  Ivy. 

“  Plants,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,”  was 
on  the  outside  of  the  parcel,  and  we  made  haste 
to  inspect  the  inside,  knowing  that  when  a 
parcel  comes  from  this  well-known  establish¬ 
ment,  it  is  likely  to  contain  something  desira¬ 
ble.  We  took  out  a  new  geranium  or  two,  of 
which  great  things  are  spoken,  and  then — an 
Ivy.  Mr.  Dreer  knows  our  fondness  for  odd 
forms  of  Ivy,  but  what  should  induce  him  to 
send  this  tiny  specimen,  and  by  mail  too,  which, 
though  a  respectable  looking  Ivy,  presented 
nothing  very  remarkable,  was  for  the  moment 
a  puzzle,  until  we  touched  the  leaves,  when  we 
found  that  the  plant  was  no  Ivy  at  all ! — “  Fairly 
taken  in” — yes,  we  own  that  the  eye  did  de¬ 
ceive  us,  but  the  touch  did  not,  and  we  were 
quite  willing  to  be  deceived,  for  here  was  the 
very  plant  for  which  we  had  been  longing. 
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then  several  have  informed  us  that  it  flowered 
with  them,  and  one  friend  sent  us  abundant 
specimens.  The  flowers  in  the  “  German  ”  are 
in  large  clusters  of  small  heads  which  have  no 
ray -florets,  and  are  only  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  across,  while  the  Cape  Ivy  has  but  one  or 
two  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  flowering  branches, 
which  have  showy  rays,  and  are  two  inches  or 
more  across.  We  have  not  seen  the  plant  in 
flower,  but  the  “  Garden  ”  (London),  some 
months  ago,  gave  a  small  cut  of  the  flowers, 
and  we  borrow  some  from  that  engraving  to 
place  with  our  own ;  while  the  leaves  are 
shown  of  the  natural  size  that  they  are  upon 
our  small  plant,  the  detached  flowers  here  given 
are  much  reduced.  The  “  Garden”  and  other 
English  papers  say  that  this  Cape  Ivy  is  quite 
as  well  suited  to  house  culture  as  the  other;  if 
it  proves  to  be  as  manageable  as  the  German 
Ivy,  it  must  become  very  popular,  on  account 
of  its  finer  color  and  closer  resemblance  to  Ivy. 
]ST.  B.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  we  describe 
a  plant  of  any  kind,  but  we  receive  letters  from 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  asking 
us  to  send  them  plants  or  seeds,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  repeat  from  time  to  time,  that  we  do 
not  keep  or  sell  plants  or  seeds.  If  a  plant  is 
rare,  we  state  the  source  whence  we  obtained 
it;  if  no  mention  of  this  kind  is  made,  and  the 
plant  is  a  cultivated  one,  then  it  may  be  had 
from  any  of  the  regular  seedsmen  or  florists. 


STotes  from  the  Pines. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  one’s  readers  do  not 
forget  him,  and  as  there  are  quite  a  number  who 
take  an  interest  in  my  off-hand  talk  about  garden 
matters  that  may  not  have  read  the  first  one,  allow 
me  to  say  that  at  the  outset  I  promised  to  write  on¬ 
ly  from  “  time  to  time.”  This  is  mentioned  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  kindly  inquiries  from  several 
who  ask  after  “  the  man  at  ‘  The  Pines,’  ” — Inveter¬ 
ate  letter  writers,  when  they  take  up  a  sheet,  do  not 
stop  when  they  get  through,  but  feeling  that  they 
must  cover  the  paper,  after  they  have  quite  written 
out,  fill  up  with  talk  about  the  weather.  Un¬ 
like  these,  I  begin  with  the  weather. ...“  There 
never  was  such  a  winter,”  is  the  common  remark. 
These  do  not  look  at  the  records  ;  I  have  no  data 
at  hand,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have  had  two 

very  much  such  winters  since  1860 . The  great 

mortality  among  trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous, 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  due  to  the  fact, 
that  che  soil  was  very  dry  when  winter  set  in,  and 
trees  dried  out,  quite  as  much  as  they  froze  out.  It 
is  several  years  since  trees  were  so  well  prepared 
for  a  hard  winter,  as  they  wrere  last  fall ;  the  wood 
ripened  well  in  the  genial  autumn  weather,  and  the 
ground  was  abundantly  moist,  or  as  the  old  people 
say,  “the  springs  were  filled  up  before  winter  set 
in.”  Still,  up  to  the  last  of  January  we  have  had  but 
few  days  of  really  cold  weather  ;  the  river  is  open, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  the  ground  has 
either  not  been  frozen  at  all,  or  but  a  mere  crust  of 
a  few  inches.  Still,  as  we  can  not  foretell  the 
weather,  I  took  especial  care  with  my  young  ever¬ 
greens.  Fewer  of  the  fine  evergreens  would  be 
put  down  as  tender,  were  they  properly  cared  for 
while  yet  small.  If  a  tree  is  of  slow  growth  above 
ground,  it  is  very  sure  to  make  a  slow  root-growth, 
and  even  hardy  evergreens  are  helped  by  protecting 
them  until,  as  the  gardeners  say,  they  get  “  a  good 
hold  of  the  soil.”  I  think  that  in 

Protecting  Young  Evergreens 
on  light  ground  like  mine,  I  do  quite  as  much  good 
in  keeping  the  soil  from  drying  out,  as  I  do  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  plants  from  severe  cold.  I  have  found 
no  better  protection  for  young  evergreen  or  deci¬ 
duous  trees,  than  the  boughs  of  pine  and  cedar 
stuck  in  the  ground  around  them,  or  laid  among 
them  ;  these  protect  the  young  plants  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  winds,  prevent  them  from  damage  by  heavy 
snow-falls,  and  yet  allow  a  circulation  of  air  among 
them.  But  the  supply  of  this  material  with  me  is 
limited,  and  having  trimmed  “  The  Pines  ”  all  they 


then  needed,  I  last  year  resorted  to  a  substitute, 
which  answered  admirably.  Brush  from  the  woods 
(the  much  branched  loppings  from  deciduous  trees 
cut  for  fire-vrood),  was  laid  around  and  among 
the  young  evergreens,  then  some  long  marsh-hay 
upon  this,  and  to  keep  the  hay  from  being  blown 
away,  some  of  the  straighter  pieces  of  brush  were 
laid  upon  that.  In  this  way  I  kept  Osmcinthus  illicifo- 
lius,  Skimmia  Japonica,  and  other  usually  tender 

things  through  the  severe  colds  of  last  winter . 

We  do  not  yet  by  any  means  know 

Tlie  Nortliern  JLimits 

of  a  number  of  our  native  southern  plants.  Though 
last  winter  (7iG7'5)  was  so  hard  upon  most  things,  the 
Carolina  Jessamine  ( Gelsemium ),  and  the  Carolina 
Pink-root  ( Spigelia )  came  out  all  right,  and  Eny- 
thrina  herbacea,  a  part  of  which  was  left  out  to  die, 

obstinately  persisted  in  living . If  there  is  any 

vegetable  product,  eaten  by  any  one,  anywhere, 
that  can  be  grown  in  this  country,  I  endeavor  to  try 
it.  This  desire  to  be  practically  acquainted  with 
all  esculent  plants,  sometimes  brings  to  the  table 
dishes,  which  make,  as  the  play-bills  say,  their 
“  first  and  only  appearance  ;  ”  after  great  trouble 
in  procuring  seeds,  and  care  in  cultivating,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  often  find  the  cows,  the  pigs,  or  the  chickens 
their  only  patrons.  On  the  other  hand,  these  new 
introductions  sometimes,  like  serial  stories,  are 
“to  be  continued.”  Of  late  I  have  turned  my 
attention  to  old  “novelties.”  Ever  since  I  have 
had  a  garden,  I  have  wanted  a  bed  of 
Sea  Kale. 

All  the  European  works  and  journals  highly 
praise  the  Sea-Kale,  (  Crambe  marilima).  Gardening 
friends,  who  were  brought  up  in  the  British  Isles, 
have  often  asked  me,  “Have  you  Sea-Kale?” — 
“No.” — “Ah,  that  is  the  best  of  all,  you  should  have 
that.” — “Have  you  it?” — “No.” — And  this  has 
happened  a  number  of  times.  I  have  tried  seeds 
from  every  seedsman,  year  after  year  ;  I  sowed  them 
in  the  pods,  and  shelled  them  out,  I  have  sowed 
them  in  hot-bed,  and  in  the  open  ground — but  never 
a  plant  did  I  get  from  the  seed.  I  became,  as  it 
were,  a  crambe-maniac.  Last 
fall,  in  writing  to  an  English 
friend,  with  whom  I  ex¬ 
change  flowering  plants,  I 
begged  him,  if  the  United 
Kingdom  could  furnish 
them,  to  send  me  a  dozen 
roots  of  Sea-Kale,  and  added 
in  my  desperation — “  at  any 
price.”  My  friend  sent  some 
root-cuttings  from  his  own 
garden,  and  from  these  I 
have  a  half-dozen  or  so  of 
plants,  which  will  give  me 
a  start  for  the  long  wished 
for  bed.  I  mention  this 
merely  to  show  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  one  meets  with, 
who  wishes  to  do  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  old  novelty  is 
Cardooii, 

which,  though  it  has  been 
grown  in  European  gardens 
for  over  two  centuries,  is 
scarcely  known  here ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  never  saw  it  in  any 
other  garden  than  ours,  and 
doubt  if  any  of  your  readers 
who  have  not  lived  in 
Europe,  ever  saw  or  tasted 
it.  This  plant  is  own 
brother  to  the  true  or  Globe 
Artichoke,  rarely  cultivated, 
at  least  at  the  north,  for  the 
scales  of  its  enormous  thistle-like  heads.  In  the 
Cardoon  the  leaf-stalk  is  the  part  eaten,  just  as  in 
celery.  The  plant  is  a  biennial,  used  in  the  first 
year,  and  is  only  kept  until  the  second  year  when 
it  is  desired  to  raise  seeds.  It  looks  like  an  enor¬ 
mous  gray  thistle ;  its  leaves,  three  to  four  feet  long, 
are  so  cut  and  divided,  that  a  single  specimen 
would  make  a  showy  lawn  plant.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  rich  soil  in  May,  putting  in  three  or  four 


seeds  at  intervals  of  18  inches  ;  when  well  up,  all 
but  one  plant  in  a  place  are  pulled  out,  and  these 
are  kept  well  cultivated.  In  September,  when 
they  are  blanched,  this  is  done  in  various  ways, 
some  merely  tying  the  leaf-stalks  closely  together, 
and  earthing  up  the  same  as  celery,  but  a  much 
neater  method  is  to  closely  wind  the  cluster  of  leaf¬ 
stalks — or  head,  as  we  call  it  in  celery — with  a 
straw  band  ;  having  no  suitable  straw  to  twist,  we 
adopted  another  plan  ;  the  leaves  being  tied  up 
closely  together,  were  wound  around  with  stiff 
brown  paper,  and  earthed  up,  the  object  of  the  pa¬ 
per  being  to  keep  the  earth  out  of  the  heart.  The 
blanching  went  on  fairly,  considering  it  was  not 
started  until  late,  and  when  real  freezing  weather 
came  on, the  plants  were  taken  up  and  stood  in  boxes 
of  earth  in  the  cellar.  There  are  several  varieties 
cultivated  in  Europe,  some  with  very  prickly,  and 
others  with  smooth  leaves  ;  ours  was  of  the  kind 
called  “  Large  Solid,”  and  an  ugly  customer  to  han¬ 
dle,  on  account  of  its  prickles.  Removing  the  outer 
leaves,  there  is  in  the  center  a  heart  of  blanched 
leaf-stalks,  and  undeveloped  leaves,  as  large  round 
as  one’s  arm,  and  of  the  appearance  shown  in  the 
engraving.  To  prepare  for  cooking,  the  stalks  are 
separated,  the  spines  trimmed  from  the  edges,  and 
peeled ;  we  have  cooked  them  in  only  one  way — 
cut  into  inch  pieces,  stewed  tender,  and  served 
with  a  cream  sauce,  the  same  as  we  do  celery  or 
salsify.  I  hardly  know  what  to  compare  it  to,  but 
Cardoon  was  voted  “very  good.”  A  friend  who 
has  lived  in  Europe,  says  that  it  is  very  fine  cook¬ 
ed  with  cheese,  after  the  manner  of  maecaroni. 

Roses  from  Seed. 

A  correspondent  complains  that  the  seedsmen 
give  him  no  information  about  raising  roses  from 
the  seed.  There  are  very  few  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  raise 
seedling  roses,  and  these  need  no  instruction. 
Some  growers  obtain  seed  by  crossing  desirable 
varieties  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  majority  sow 
seed  from  good  sorts,  knowing  the  tendency  to 
vary,  and  take  their  chances.  The  first  requisite 
is  thoroughly  ripened  seed;  the  next  is  that  it  should 
never  become  dry.  Some  prepare  a  rich,  light  soil 
in  a  frame,  remove  the  seed  from  the  hips,  or  ber¬ 
ries,  sow  them  in  drills,  or  broadcast,  and  cover 
lightly  ;  the  frame  is  left  open  until  the  soil  is  fro¬ 
zen  hard,  and  then  covered  with  shutters  to  keep 
out  mice.  The  seedlings  will  appear  when  the 
weather  gets  warm.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  in 
boxes  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  set  them  under  the  stage 
of  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  be  kept  moist ; 
when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  they  must  be 
brought  to  the  light.  If  the  seeds  cannot  be  sown 
until  spring,  they  must  be  kept  in  the  hips  and 
mixed  with  sand  ;  if  allowed  to  get  dry,  they  will 
not  grow  until  the  second  or  third  year,  if  at  all. 
Those  who  have  seeds  which  they  have  allowed  to 
dry,  can  yet  mix  them  with  earth,  and  allow  them 
to  freeze  and  thaw.  Some  seedlings  bloom  the  first 
year,  others  not  until  the  second  or  third.  The  flow¬ 
er  is  not  so  good  the  first  year  of  blooming  as  it  is 
the  second  or  third.  With  the  best  success,  the  great 
majority  of  the  seedlings  are  worthless.  Raising 
seedling  roses  is  an  occupation  which  many  of  our 
amateur  gardeners  might  find  interesting,  with  the 
possible  chance  of  now  and  then  securing  a  prize* 


Manures  for  the  Garden.—"  We  have  no  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  and  cannot  buy  it,  what  shall  we  use 
on  the  garden  ?  ”  is  the  question  which  comes  to 
us  several  times  a  w;eek,  not  only  from  those  who 
have  private  gardens,  but  from  market  gardeners 
all  over  the  country.  Night-soil  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  while,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  so  well 
used  continuously.  Of  the  commercial  manures, 
Peruvian  guano,  when  pure,  is  the  best,  and  near 
the  coast,  as  cheap  as  any.  Next  in  order  are  pure 
fine  bone,  dried  blood,  and  a  good  phosphate.  Our 
best  gardeners  use  these  at  the  rate  of  1,200  to  2,000 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  broadcast,  or  from  200  to  300  lbs.  to 
the  plants  in  hills.  Either  of  these  concentrated 
fertilizers  should  be  composted  for  several  weeks 
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before  using,  with  wood’s  earth,  (leaf-mold),  dried 
muck,  or  good  dry  garden  soil,  one  part  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  thoroughly  broken  up  if  lumpy,  and  three  of 
the  dividing  material  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed 
in  a  dry  place  under  cover,  and  shoveled  over  two 
or  three  times  at  intervals  of  a  week,  and  then  put 
in  barrels  or  boxes  and  kept  dry  until  wanted  for 
use.  If  there  is  a  brewery  anywhere  within  five 
miles,  it  will  pay  to  buy  spent  hops,  if  they  can  be 
had  at  the  cost  of  stable  manure ;  they  ferment 
very  rapidly,  and  will  need  turning,  and  if  disposed 
to  get  too  hot,  may  be  mixed  with  some  earth. 
Ashes  are  useful,  leached  or  unleached,  but  are  not 
to  be  mixed  with,  or  applied  at  the  same  time  with, 
the  above  named  fertilizers.  We  have  seen  no 
neighborhood  and  no  place,  (our  own  included), 
where  all  the  resources  were  made  use  of.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  manufacture  that  uses  bones,  ivory, 
hair,  whalebone,  or  other  animal  matter,  except 
tanned  leather,  there  are  useful  waste  substances 
to  be  had,  Slaughter-house  offal,  soap-boilers’ 
waste,  the  dead  horses  and  other  animals  of  a  town, 
street  sweepings,  especially  of  paved  streets,  should 
all  be  looked  after.  Near  the  sea-coast  and  the 
great  lakes,  unmarketable  fish,  and  fish  offal  are 
available,  and  make  excellent  manure.  How  many 
of  those  who  complain  of  a  scarcity  of  manures, 
save  all  the  wastes  of  the  family  ?  We  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  have  this  properly  attended  to,  but 
we  also  know  that  it  can  be  done.  The  house 
wastes,  washing  water,  chamber  slops,  dish-water, 
and  all  liquid  matters,  may  be  run  into  a  tank  as 
the  basis  of  liquid  manure,  a  matter  much  neg¬ 
lected  in  this  country,  or  they  may  be  turned 
apon  absorbing  material  in  a  heap,  or  better,  in  a 
pit  made  for  the  purpose ;  dried  muck  or  peat, 
leaf-mold  from  the  woods,  leaves,  or  sods,  may  be 
used.  In  most  localities  the  road-sides  and  out-of- 
the-way  places  afford  an  abundance  of  turf,  which, 
when  dried,  makes  an  excellent  absorbent,  and  the 
fine  roots  with  which  it  is  filled,  rot  into  an  excel¬ 
lent  manure.  But  all  composts  require  time ;  for 
present  needs  some  commercial  fertilizer  must  be 
bought.  Peruvian  guano,  fine  bone,  superphos¬ 
phate,  dried  blood,  or  fish  'guano,  if  good  of  their 
kind,  though  they  differ  in  price,  are  of  about  equal 
value,  i.  e.,  it  takes  enough  more  of  the  clieaperfer- 
tilizer  to  produce  the  same  effect,  to  bring  its  cost 
per  acre  up  to  that  of  Peruvian  guano.  Of  course 
some  “fertilizers”  are  nearly  worthless,  and  this 
general  statement  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  those  named  are  intrinsically  worth  the  price 
asked  for  them.  We  can  make  only  this  general 
reply  to  the  recent  letters  of  many  anxious  garden¬ 
ers,  and  moreover  advise  them  to  study  carefully 
the  articles  by  Prof.  Atwater,  on  Fertilizers,  which 
are  now  in  course  of  publication. 


Blackberries  in  Indiana  in  1875. 

BY  STEELE  BROTHERS,  LA  PORTE,  IND, 

We  sent  you  last  -winter  some  notes  on  Blackber¬ 
ries  in  1874.  Though  our  statement  of  facts  then 
given  were  disputed  by  some,  we  made  no  reply, 
preferring  to  wait  until  we  could  speak  from  an¬ 
other  year’s  experience.  This  year  the  Blackberry 
crop  of  La  Porte  Co.  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
total  failure.  Even  the  wild  berries  were  very 
scarce.  The  Kittatinny,  Wilson’s  Early,  and  New 
Rochelle,  or  Lawton,  were  killed  to  the  snow  line. 
From  two  rows  of  Wilson’s  Early,  that  last  year 
yielded  ten  bushels,  we  picked  less  than  half  a 
bushel  this  year.  The  Snyder  on  our  place,  all  one- 
year-old  bushes,  was  killed  to  the  ground.  Some 
other  patches  leaved  out  and  blossomed,  and  set 
fruit,  but  did  not  ripen  half  a  crop.  A  profession¬ 
al  man  in  the  city,  who  is  a  successful  amateur 
gardener,  told  us  that  his  Snyders  were  killed  to 
the  snow  line,  and  that  he  had  grubbed  them  out 
by  the  roots.  We  went  around  toward  the  last  of 
the  blackberry  season  to  examine  some  patches  of 
the  Snyder,  and  see  how  they  had  done.  In  the 
first  patch  we  visited,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  canes 
had  dried  up  before  the  berries  were  grown,  with¬ 
out  ripening  a  single  one.  On  the  canes  that  still 
lived,  the  fruit  was  so  small  as  to  be  almost  worth¬ 
less,  The  next  patch  was  somewhat  sheltered  by  a 


double  row  of  evergreens  on  the  north,  and  this 
was  not  quite  so  badly  injured.  On  the  south  end, 
farthest  from  the  wind-break,  about  half  the  canes 
were  dead.  On  the  north  they  were  better,  but  still 
the  fruit  was  very  small.  The  past  season  here 
was  wet,  and  very  favorable  for  small  fruit.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  did  remarkably  well.  Our 
Wilson’s  Early  blackberries,  growing  on  branches 
near  the  ground,  and  protected  by  the  snow  during 
the  winter,  were  as  large  and  fine  as  ever.  All  the 
Snyders  we  saw  this  year,  both  on  the  branches  and 
in  market,  were  not  more  than  half  the  usual  size. 
We  are  not  prejudiced  against  the  Snyder,  in  fact 
we  set  out  some  more  young  plants  ourselves  this 
year,  for  still  another  trial.  But  we  wish  to  prove 
our  former  assertion,  that  it  is  not  perfectly  hardy. 
And  also  to  caution  persons  against  investing  heavi¬ 
ly  in  any  fruit  before  they  have  tested  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  or  its  hardiness  has  been  fully  proven  in  their 
locality. 


Plant  an  Apple  Orchard  this  Spring. 

We  waut  more  apple  orchards  in  all  the  older 
states.  The  old  trees,  once  so  bouutiful,  are  bear¬ 
ing  less,  and  dying  every  year.  On  many  farms  no 
successors  are  provided  for.  We  have  occasionally 
a  surplus  of  apples,  as  in  1874,  when  the  orchard 
does  not  pay  much.  But  there  is  a  compensation 
to  the  fruit-grower,  even  in  these  years  of  excep¬ 
tional  abundance.  The  cheapness  of  apples  intro¬ 
duces  them  into  many  families,  where  they  are 
generally  used  only  as  a  luxury.  They  are  so  whole¬ 
some  and  enjoyable,  that  they  become  a  necessity, 
and  are  more  largely  purchased  in  subsequent  years, 
when  they  bring  double  prices.  In  1874  apples 
sold  for  $1.50  per  barrel.  In  1875  they  sold  for  four 
dollars  a  barrel.  We  know  of  a  case  in  which  a 
family  laid  in,  in  1874,  16  barrels  ;  in  1875,  the  price 
being  so  much  higher,  the  same  sum  being  allowed 
for  apples,  the  supply  was  but  jsix  barrels.  If 
apples  can  be  raised  at  a  dollar  a  barrel,  and  pay 
expenses,  the  farmer  who  furnished  this  family, 
made  eight  dollars  in  his  trade  of  1874,  and  eighteen 
the  past  season.  Thrifty  families  soon  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  apples,  and  they  take  their  place  with 
flour,  meat,  and  butter,  among  the  necessary  family 
supplies,  and  the  whole  crop  is  taken,  even  in 
abundant  years,  at  prices  that  pay  something.  This 
is  what  the  fruit  grower  wants,  steady  paying 
prices  for  all  that  he  can  raise  every  year,  rather 
than  extravagant  profits,  which  will  induce  every¬ 
body  to  rush  into  his  specialty.  Apples  are,  on  the 
whole,  as  likely  to  be  profitable  as  any  fruit  a  farm¬ 
er  can  invest  in  at  the  present  time,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  making  money  out  of  them  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  They  keep  better  than  almost  any 
other  fruit,  and  in  all  the  northern  half  of  the 
country,  they  can  he  had,  in  the  fresh  state, 
with  very  little  difficulty,  every  day  in  the  year. 
Our  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to 
this  fruit.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  beauty  and 
perfection,  and  American  apples  command  very 
high  prices  in  the  English  markets.  They  are 
already  a  profitable  article  of  export,  and  this 
business  has  as  substantial  a  basis  for  increase,  as 
the  export  of  American  cheese  to  European  mar¬ 
kets.  The  idea  that  our  climate  jhas  changed,  is  a 
fiction.  Apples  grow  in  our  older  states  in  as  great 
perfection  as  they  ever  did,  if  the  orchards  are 
properly  cared  for.  They  will  not  grow  so  well  on 
worn  out  pastures,  as  on  virgin  soil.  But  we  find, 
to-day,  on  soils  that  are  fed  and  cultivated,  apple 
trees  so  vigorous  and  fruitful,  that  nothing  more 
can  be  asked.  Nor  do  we  take  any  stock  in  the 
idea  that  the  old  varieties  are  running  out.  The 
Roxbury  Russet  has  been  in  the  country  from  very 
near  its  first  settlement,  and  in  the  east,  the  trees 
are  as  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  the  fruit  as  perfect 
as  they  ever  were.  As  a  long  keeping  standard 
variety,  there  is  no  better  selection  for  this  region. 
Plant  an  orchard  this  spring.  Plant  only  standard 
varieties  that  are  known  to  do  well  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  let  the  varieties  be  few,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  them  the  long  keepers.  Late  winter 
apples  can  be  sold  eight  months  in  the  year.  They 
almost  always  bring  extra  prices  in  the  spring.  We 


know  of  farmers  who  have  never  lost  faith  in  this 
crop,  and  are  reaping  golden  harvests  from  orchards 
planted  twenty  years  ago.  First,  plant  an  orchard. 
Second,  take  care  of  it.  Connecticut. 
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Prescribing  for  the  Sick. 

I  have  sometimes  been  called  upon  by  neighbors 
to  give  some  advice  about  the  care  of  persons  who 
were  suffering  from  pains  of  some  kind,  and  who 
hardly  liked  to  summon  a  doctor.  If  those  who 
come  to  me  knew  what  medicine  to  give,  or  if  they 
had  some  undoubted  panacea  iu  the  house,  they 
would  not  ask  for  my  advice,  I  presume.  But  f 
never  have  any  medicines,  and  never  want  any. 
Neither  do  I  know  much  about  particular  diseases. 
There  are  a  few  things  which  every  one  should 
know  about  curing  diseases — and  the  same  rules 
apply  generally  to  the  prevention  of  efisease.  When 
I  am  called  upon  for  help,  I  ask,  “  are  the  feet 
warm  ?” — and  usually  they  are  not.  This,  then, 
must  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible.  Ton  can 
hardly  trust  an  ignorant  woman’s  report  on  this 
point,  so  common  is  it  for  women  to  go  habitually 
with  cold  feet  in  the  winter,  calling  them  warm, 
perhaps,  unless  they  actually  ache  with  cold. 
Neither  can  you  trust  a  sick  child’s  report  of  its 
feet,  and  if  you  would  do  your  best  for  the  patient, 
feel  of  its  feet  yourself.  Not  only  warm  its  feet, 
but  see  that  the  whole  body  has  a  comfortable  degree  of 
warmth.  This  is  necessary  whatever  may  he  the 
disease.  If  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  Hot  and 
dry,  cooi  it.  Usually  cloths  wet  with  clean  soft 
water  are  most  available  for  this  purpose.  An 
equally  important  inquiry  is  concerning  the  state  of 
the  bowels.  A  Swede  mother  came  to  me  one 
Tuesday  afternoon,  in  great  anxiety  about  her  child, 
four  or  five  years  of  age.  I  asked,  “  how  are  her 
bowels?” — “Well,  I  don’t  know,”  she  answered, 
“  for  she  has  not  had  a  passage  of  the  bowels  since 
Saturday  !”  I  lent  her  my  syringe,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  its  use,  for  nothing  but  feverishness  and 
pain  could  be  expected  while  the  waste  matter  of 
the  system  was  retained  in  the  body.  This  rule, 
“keep  the  bowels  open,”  like  the  previous  one  in 
respect  to  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth  for  the 
whole  body,  applies  in  every  case  of  sickness,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  disease. 

I  know  I  am  only  repeating  what  has  been  said 
editorially  and  by  other  contributors  to  this  journal, 
when  I  say  that  medicine  does  not  cure  sick  folks. 
It  may  give  some  assistance,  hut  Nature  herself 
works  with  all  her  might  to  prevent,  and  also  to 
cure,  sickness,  or  to  restore  to  health  any  injured 
part  of  the  body.  We  have  only  to  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  her.  For  this  reason  we  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  an  equable  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout 
the  body  by  warming  that  which  is  too  cool,  and 
cooling  that  which  is  too  warm.  For  this  reason  we 
seek  to  keep  open  every  means  of  exit  for  the  waste 
and  poisonous  matter  which  the  body  has  to  throw 
off  constantly  in  its  processes  of  repair  and  growth. 
This  makes  necessary  not  only  an  open  condition 
of  the  bowels,  but  an  open  condition  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  Sweatings,  or  “sweats,”  are  well  in 
their  place,  when  the  pores  are  closed  on  account 
of  cold,  but  a  sick  person’s  profuse  perspiration 
ought  to  be  followed  by  some  kind  of  a  bath,  care¬ 
fully  given  so  as  not  to  chill  the  patient,  in  order  to 
wash  away  the  effete  matter  which  the  sick  body 
has  poured,  with  the  perspiration,  through  its  innu¬ 
merable  pores.  This  should  be  done  in  a  warm 
room,  if  possible,  and  in  cool  weather  only  a  small 
part  of  the  body  should  he  exposed  at  once.  When 
one  arm  has  been  washed  and  dried,  the  other  may 
be  bathed,  and  so  on — apart  at  a  time. 

Improper  eating  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  ailments  for  which  I  am  called  to  prescribe. 
Of  course  the  over-worked  stomach  ought  to  rest, 
and  with  it  the  whole  body.  But  working  people 
can  not  lie  by  on  account  of  illness,  if  they  have 
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strength  to  crawl  about,  and  so  they  think  they 
must  “  take  something.”  There  Is  a  good  deal  in 
a  name,  and  when  people  are  in  much  pain,  of 
course  they  want  a  “pain-killer”!  Outside  or  in¬ 
side,  no  matter ! — kill  the  pain  at  once.  So  they 
seem  to  think,  and  in  ignorance  take  anything 
which  recommends  itself  as  able  to  relieve  their 
suffering.  Wh  eu  our  little  girl  pulled  a  heavy  piece 
of  iron  from  the  table  upon  her  foot,  crushing  it  so 
that  we  thought  she  would  be  unable  to  use  it  for  a 
long  time,  her  suffering  was  extreme. 

“We  ought  to  have  some  ‘pain-killer’  in  the 
house !”  exclaimed  a  member  of  the  family  who 
Was  as  ignorant  of  the  component  parts,  and  es¬ 
pecial  powers,  of  that  medicine  as  I  am  myself. 

“What  for?”  I  asked,  and  he  replied,  “the 
child  never  can  hear  such  pain  long.  It  is  horrible.” 

But  we  set  to  work  with  cold  water,  pouring  it 
constantly  upon  the  bruised  part  for  about  an  hour. 
Relief  began  immediately,  and  the  child  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  have  any  cessation  of  the  hath  until  the  pain 
was  all  gone.  It  seemed  almost  a  miracle  to  see 
that  little  girl  running  about  on  both  feet  in  less 
than  two  hours  after  the  accident,  and  never  after¬ 
ward  to  hear  another  word  of  complaint  about  the 
badly  bruised  foot.  Nor  was  there  ever  afterward 
any  hint  in  our  house  of  the  need  of  a  “  pain-kil¬ 
ler”  or  other  patent  medicines.  Vigorous  rub¬ 
bing  is  often  better  than  water  to  relieve  pain. 

When  the  body  is  suffering  on  account  of  any  ob¬ 
struction,  or  injury,  it  is  unfair  to  burden  the  stom¬ 
ach  with  unnecessary  labor.  Food  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion  should  be  selected,  like  well-cooked  gruel, 
graham  mush,  or  nice  toast,  dressed  with  sweet 
cream.  Often  an  entire  fast  for  one  or  two  meals, 
with  rest  from  labor,  is  the  best  thing  for  restora¬ 
tion  to  health.  Most  of  us  are  too  ignorant  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  treat  a  very  sick  person  without  the  advice 
of  a  physician.  Our  neighbors  thought  us  very 
presumptious  when  I  was  taken  quite  ill  last  win¬ 
ter,  because  wc  did  not  call  a  doctor.  Indeed  we 
were  just  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  in  order  to  learn 
what  was  the  matter  with  me,  when  we  became 
sure  that  it  was  pneumonia,  or  lung-fever.  We  had 
no  difficulty  then  in  treating  the  case  by  simple 
nursing,  using  hot  flannels  or  cool  compresses,  as 
instinct  called  for  either  to  relieve  pain.  Medicines 
were  advised  by  kind-hearted  neighbors,  but  none 
were  taken,  nor  even  food,  until  the  fever  had 
abated  and  appetite  returned.  This  little  sickness  of 
two  or  three  weeks  cost  us  not  less  than  forty  dollars 
in  loss  of  time  to  my  husband  and  myself,  though 
there  was  no  outlay  for  extra  help  or  physician’s 
attendance.  So  I  am  more  sure  than  ever  that  sick¬ 
ness  does  not  pay,  and  that  it  is  a  mother’s  duty  to 
take  care  of  herself  as  well  as  of  her  children. 

Sunday  Dinners  Quickly  Prepared. 

A  kind  sister,  helpfully  inclined,  writes  me  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  I’ve  had  it  on  my  mind  for  several  weeks 
to  write  you  something  about  Sunday  dinners. 
Yon  know  when  there  is  a  family  of  five  or  six  per¬ 
sons,  more  or  less,  and  all  want  to  go  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  service,  and  stay  to  Suuday  School,  their  appe¬ 
tites  are  pretty  well  sharpened  by  the  time  they  get 
home,  especially  if  there  is  a  ride  of  two  or  three 
miles.  I  have  experimented  in  various  ways  that 
we  may  have  our  dinner  as  soon  as  possible  after 
getting  home,  or  each  one  begins  to  help  himself, 
which  causes  much  confusion  and  spoils  the  meal. 
I  find  that  by  leaving  the  tea-kettle  on  the  stove, 
and  filled,  with  a  little  fire,  the  water  is  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  boil  quickly,  and  mush  is  soon  prepared.  In 
cold  weather  nothing  is  better  than  oyster  soup, 
which  requires  but  a  few  minutes  cooking.  A  good 
meal  is  quickly  prepared  by  having  a  chicken  made 
ready  overnight  by  dressing  and  stuffing,  and  then 
it  is  ready  to  put  into  the  oven  when  the  family  sit 
down  to  breakfast.  It  requires  little  care,  and  is 
nicely  browned  by  church  time,  and  keeps  warm  in 
the  oven  until  wanted  for  dinner.  I  find  it  a  great 
help  to  have  potatoes  ready  to  warm  over.  Often 
meat  is  boiled  or  roasted  on  Saturday,  which  relish¬ 
es  well  cold.  A  rice  pudding,  made  without  eggs, 
and  left  in  the  oven  is  nice  with  sugar  and  cream.” 
It  is  easy,  by  taking  thought,  especially  a  day  or 
two  before,  to  so  provide  that  Sunday  shall  be,  not 
only  to  the  family,  but  to  the  help  a  “day  of  rest.” 


An  unfortunately  too  common  manner  of  keep¬ 
ing  fuel,  whether  coal  or  wood,  by  those  who  live 
in  the  country,  is  to  have  it  in  a  pile  out  of  doors, 
and  unsheltered.  In  snowy  weather  the  fuel  is  dug- 
out  from  beneath  a  snow-drift,  and  in  rainy  weather 
it  is  brought  in  saturated  with  water,  in  cither  case 
making  it  very  disagreeable  and  uutidy  in  a  well 
ordered  kitchen.  Indeed,  to  see  a  pile  of  fuel  in 
this  condition  in  the  back  yard,  rather  forcibly  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  is  an  untidy  kitchen  within  doors. 
Fuel  should  always  be  under  cover.  Coal  may  be 
very  well  kept  in  a  neat  bin,  which  will  still  he 
neat*  although  made  of  rough  materials.  A  pack¬ 
ing-box  of  sufficient  size,  cut  sloping  at  the  top, 
and  furnished  with  a  lid,  will  make  an  excellent 
coal-bin ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  rough  or  dressed 
hoards,  and  painted.  It  should  he  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground,  by  being  placed  upon  stout 
posts,  or  a  few  bricks,  and  the  top  should  be  of 
such  a  bight  that  coal  may  he  shoveled  directly  in¬ 
to  it  from  a  wagon-box.  A  sliding-door  should  be 
made  in  the  front,  with  a  small,  sloping  platform, 
from  which  to  shovel  up  the  coal  which  escapes 
when  the  door  is  lifted.  The  door  should  be  kept 
closed  when  not  iu  use,  in  order  that  coal  may  uot 
be  scattered  about.  If  shed-room  is  scarce,  the 
bin  may  he  kept  near  the  back  door,  but  it  would 
always  be  better  to  keep  it,  when  possible,  under 


cover.  The  engraving  shows  the  shape  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  very  convenient  coal-bin.  If  wood  or 
coal  can  not  be  readied  without  going  out  of  doors, 
then  the  kitchen  should  be  provided  with  a  coal 
or  wood  box,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  it  should  be 
made  the  especial  business  of  some  one,  to  see 
every  morning  that  it  contains  a  full  day’s  supply. 


A  Convenient  Match-Holder. 


There  is  nothing  in  a  house  for  which  it  is  more 
desirable  to  have  a  proper  place  than  matches. 
When  one  wants  a  match  in  the  dark  and  has  to 
hunt  around  for  it,  upsetting  and  breaking  several 
things  in  the  attempt,  and  then  finally  finds  it,  it  is 
apt  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  first  object  that  comes 
in  the  way,  whether  it  be  the  hard  finished  or  the 
papered  wall,  or  the  door  or  the  window  frame, 
and  when  an  ugly  scratch  has  been  made,  the  burn¬ 
ed  stump  of  the  match  is  very  likely  to  he  thrown 
upon  the  carpet.  As  a  remedy  for  the  annoyances 
attendant  upon  having  matches  “lying  around 
loose,”  we  suggest  that  a  neat  match-holder  he 
made  and  hung-  in  every  room  wherever  matches 
may  he  needed  in  a  hurry.  They  may  be  hung  up 
in  the  kitchen,  the  dining-room,  the  parlors,  halls, 
and  every  other  room  in  the  house,  not  forgetting 
even  the  cellar,  and  the^  should  be  regularly  re¬ 
plenished  and  emptied  of  the  stumps  every  sweep¬ 
ing  day.  We  give  here  an  illustration  of  a  method 
of  making  a  neat  holder  for  matches.  It  may  be 
made  of  stout  card-board,  cut  into  proper  shape 
and  bound  with  narrow  ribbon.  The  pocket  for 
the  matches  is  made  of  a  piece  of  the  board  curved 
and  sewn  on  the  frame  with  colored  silk.  A  piece 


of  sand-paper  is  glued  below  the  pocket,  and 
bordered  around  with  ribbon,  and  this  serves  to 
rub  the  match  upon.  Beneath  the  sand-paper  is  a 
tray  to  hold  the  stumps. 

This  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  by  two  hinges  of 
narrow  ribbon,  and  to 
the  ends  by  pieces  of 
ribbon  which  are  tied 
in  small  how-knots.  By 
loosening  these  knots, 
the  front  of  the  tray 
falls  down,  and  the 
burned  ends  are  caught 
iu  the  hand  and  remov¬ 
ed.  These  holders  may 
he  made  very  ornament¬ 
al,  and  for  those  who 
use  gas,  if  made  double 
or  cylindrical,  they  may 
be  hung  beneath  a 
chandelier,  and  the 
matches  needed  to  light 
the  gas  will  always  he 
at  baud.  A  dozen  of 
match -holders  would  match-holder. 

not  be  too  much  for 

comfort  in  almost  auy  house. — [The  above  sugges¬ 
tion  comes  from  a  friend,  to  whom  we  are  often 
indebted  for  household  items  ;  we  would  add  that 
the  furnishing  stores  have  cast-iron  boxes,  that  are 
better  suited  to  the  kitchen  and  such  places. — Ed.] 

Making  the  Best  cf  It. 

BY  AN  OLD  TRAVELER 


The  extension  lounge  in  the  February,  together 
with  other  articles  of  home-made  furniture  publish¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time  iu  former  numbers  of  the 
Ainerican  Agriculturist ,  bring  to  mind  an  experience 
of  many  years  ago,  when  this  was  almost  the  only 
furniture  that  I  saw,  for  some  three  years. 

Some  years  “  before  the  war  ”  it  came  in  the  way 
of  my  duties  to  visit  a  great  many  of  the  military 
posts  on  the  far  western  frontier,  where  civilization 
was  left  far  to  the  rear,  and  iu  front  were  the  sav¬ 
age  tribes  of  Indians,  or  the  scarcely  less  savage 
half-breed  Mexicans.  These  “posts”  were  in 
some  cases  mud,  (adobe),  barracks ;  in  others,  rude 
structures  of  poles  set  upright  and  chinked  in  with 
mud,  and  quite  rarely  log  or  rude  frame  houses, 
hut  in  all  cases  exceedingly  rude  quarters.  In 
spite  of  the  rough  life  to  he  encountered,  it  was 
often  the  case  that  officers’  wives,  (bless  their  de¬ 
voted  hearts),  accompanied  their  husbands,  and 
when  there  were  two  or  three  wives  at  a  post,  it 
was  spoken  of  as  “society.”  In  going  from  post 
to  post,  and  stopping  at  some  a  few  days,  and  at 
others  for  weeks,  I  had  a  fair  chance  to  observe 
this  kind  of  life,  and  notice  how  even  one  woman 
exercised  an  influence  not  only  over  the  officers, 
but  the  men,  and  how  different  the  whole  tone  at  a 
post  where  there  lived  but  one  woman,  was  from, 
other  posts  whore,  as  was  often  the  case,  there 
was  none.  The  younger  officers  were  less  rude 
where  there  was  a  woman,  and  the  common  soldiers 
would  fairly  worship  her,  and  try  in  every  way  to 
do  something  for  the  captain’s  or  “  iuftennaut’s  ” 
wife,  and  be  amply  repaid  by  a  pleasant  word.  I 
also  noticed  the  different  dispositions  of  these 
wives,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  accepted  their 
rude  lot  and  adapted  themselves  to  their  changed 
style  of  living.  In  an  evening  call  upon  some,  I 
would  be  first  treated  to  a  long  apology  for  the 
miserable  quarters  ;  how  differently  they  lived  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Newport  Barracks,  Washington, 
or  some  other  post.  Did  I  know  so  and  so  iu 
Washington  ? — the  whole  conversation  showing 
discontent.  A  visit  to  another  officer’s  quarters 
showed  the  room  fitted  up  with  great  neatness  and 
comfort ;  the  wife  was  so  glad  I  had  come,  as  I 
might  tell  her  about  some  curious  stones  she  had 
picked  up  near  the  post,  and  she  had  collected 
some  globular  forms  of  cactus  for  mantle  orna¬ 
ments  ;  I  must  taste  some  preserves  she  had 
made  from  the  wild  currants  that  grow  near  the 
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creek;  and  did  I  think  that  radishes  would  grow 
there,  for  Lieut.  —  was  so  fond  of  them.  This  lady 
had  quite  fallen  in  with  her  new  mode  of  life,  and 
managed  to  find  a  daily  pleasure  in  it,  and  though 
she  could  grace  the  society  of  the  older  posts,  she 
found  too  many  duties  on  the  frontier  to  allowr  her 
time  for  repining,  and  there  was  so  much  to  inter¬ 
est  her  in  the  present,  that  her  conversation  rare¬ 
ly  rarely  run  upon  past  pleasures.  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  officers’  wives 
on  the  frontier  were  of  the  last  described  class. 
The  great  distance  of  many  of  these  posts  from  all 
ordinary  routes  of  travel,  made  the  transportation 
by  wagons  cost  from  25  cents  to  81.25  for  every 
pound  of  material  brought  to  them  ;  furniture  of 
most  kinds  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  yet 
rooms  were  often  neatly,  even  liaudsomely  fur¬ 
nished  through  the  ingenuity  of  these  excellent 
wives.  We  recollect  a  marked  instance  of  this,  in 
which  Mrs.  Col.  W.,  with  an  admirable  foresight, 
had  all  the  effects  they  were  to  bring  from  “  the 
states  ”  packed  in  boxes  of  uniform  sizes.  Three  of 
these  boxes,  laid  one  upon  another,  with  their  open 
tops  outward,  and  properly  curtained  and  draped, 
formed  a  useful  bureau;  others  put  upon  legs 
and  the  edges  covered  with  some  proper  material, 
made  a  “  china  closet,”  though  the  ware  was  mostly 
of  tin,  and  the  Col.’s  books  were  thoughtfully  sent 
out  in  boxes,  which,  placed  one  upon  another,  made 
as  useful  a  book-case  as  need  be.  Lumber  at  all 
these  posts  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  these  ingenious 
ladies  would  turn  the  boxes,  barrels,  and  kegs  from 
the  commissary’s  and  quartermaster’s  department 
to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  what  would  other¬ 
wise  go  to  waste,  appeared  as  ottomans,  foot-stools, 
and  various  other  conveniences.  I  have  seen  most 
comfortable  easy-cliairs  made  from  casks,  and  a 
lounge  made  with  a  pole  frame-work,  across  which 
split  barrel  staves  were  nailed,  to  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  spring  seat.  All  this  was  done  where 
it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  this  or  nothing ;  but 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  same  ingenuity 
can  construct  household  furniture  from  cheap  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  answer  all  the  uses  of  expensive 
articles,  and  save  a  considerable  outlay. 

- -  ■  8>«  - 

Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  keep  up  a  sort  of 
“  intelligence  office  ”  for  housekeepers,  where 
questions  may  be  asked  and  answered ;  where 
short  items  may  find  a  place  and  useful  “  scraps  ” 
may  be  saved. 

Pies  often  have  their  juices  cooked  out ;  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Williams,  of  Wisconsin,  prevents  this  by  having 
some  water  handy,  and  when  the  pie  is  filled,  she 
wets  the  edge  of  the  lower  crust,  puts  on  the  upper 
crust,  and  pinches  the  two  together  where  they 
come  in  contact. 

Keeping  Eggs. — “  J.  L.  T.,”  Middletown,  Ohio, 
has  kept  eggs  for  the  past  20  years  thus  :  Paper  is 
cut  in  pieces  of  the  proper  size,  and  each  egg  is 
wrapped  up,  the  paper  being  folded  closely  around 
it  and  twisted  firmly  at  the  large  end ;  the  eggs  are 
then  packed  in  a  vessel  with  the  small  ends  down, 
and  kept  as  cold  as  possible  without  freezing.  The 
eggs  packed  in  Sept,  to  Nov.,  keep  until  April. 

Wanted,  a  good  recipe  for  rye-bread.  In  our 
experience  the  trouble  with  rye  and  Indian  bread 
is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  rye  meal ;  that 
sold  in  the  stores  is  bolted  too  fine  ;  we  cannot  say 
how  it  is  with  bread  of  clear  rye.  Another :  a  recipe 
for  ginger  snaps,  snaps  that  will  snap ,  is  asked  for. 

Tea  Stains  on  linen  are  what  Mrs.  II.  A.  Y. 
would  like  to  remove,  and  she  would  also  like  to 
know  how  fo  use  chloride  of  lime  to  remove  mil¬ 
dew.  The  numerous  inquiries  that  we  have  of  late 
received  as  to  removing  stains  from  articles  of 
clothing  and  furniture,  and  concerning  the  repair 
and  renovation  of  various  household  articles  is  a 
good  sign ;  it  shows  that  our  people  are  studying 
the  art  of  saving,  and  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we 
shall  gladly  aid.  In  regard  to  stains  in  general,  we 
had  already  prepared  some  notes  on  the  subject, 
which  we  hope  to  give  when  there  is  room,  but  we 


answer  this  by  itself.  All  fruit  stains  and  all  ordi¬ 
nary  vegetable  stains,  including  mildew,  may  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  potash  ;  this, 
(like  chloride  of  lime),  is  not  a  proper  chemical 
name,  but  a  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the 
shops  ;  it  is  also  called  Javelle  water.  It  has  the 
same  bleaching  qualities  as  chloride  of  lime,  aud  is 
much  preferable  to  that,  as  the  lime  makes  the  ma¬ 
terials  harsh.  Wet  the  mildew  and  tea  stains  with 
this  for  a  few  minutes  before  they  go  into  the  wash; 
rinse  thoroughly,  and  wash  as  usual. 

Javelle  Water  is  sold  at  most  drug  stores,  but 
it  is  easily  and  much  more  cheaply  made.  Take  1 
lb.  chloride  of  lime,  2  lbs.  pearlash,  and  sufficient 
water.  Saleratus,  (not  soda),  will  answer,  but  not 
so  well  as  pearlash.  Put  the  chloride  of  lime  in  a  jar 
with  1  gallon  of  water,  adding  the  water  gradually 
at  first,  and  mashing  the  lumps  with  a  stick  to  get 
all  thoroughly  mixed  ;  stir  thoroughly  and  let  stand 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  pour  off  the  liquid  from  the  sedi¬ 
ment,  no  matter  if  it  is  a  little  cloudy  ;  wash  out  the 
jar  and  return  the  liquid  ;  dissolve  the  pearlash  in 
hot  water,  about  3  pints,  and  add  this  to  the  liquid 
in  the  jar  ;  let  stand  until  clear,  and  pour  off,  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  a  bottle  or  a  jug  for  use.  A  teacupful  of 
this  added  to  a  boiler  of  cotton  or  linen  goods, 
bleaches  them  finely.  It  should  not  be  used  too 
often,  and  then  special  care  should  be  given  to 
rinsing,  or  the  materials  may  be  weakened. 

Kestoring  Gilt  Picture  Frames.— “M.  P.  B.,” 
It  is  difficult  to  say  unless  we  know  what  kind  of  a 
frame.  Many  frames  called  gilt,  have  no  gold  leaf 
on  them ;  they  are  first  covered  with  the  vastly 


The  Uses  of  Euttermilk. 

BY  MISS  A.  D.  WALKER,  MORRIS  CO.,  N.  J. 


In  our  farm-home  we  make  great  use  of  butter¬ 
milk,  and  the  following  recipes  have  been  well 
tested.  We  often  use  fresh  buttermilk  in  mixing 
bread,  and  find  it  increases  the  lightness  and  white¬ 
ness.  Buckwheat  cakes  are  not  considered  very 
wholesome,  and  we  have  almost  discarded  them. 

Griddle  Cakes  are  made  with  buttermilk,  one 
quart ;  baking  soda  and  salt,  each,  one  even  table¬ 
spoonful  ;  one  teacupful  of  Indian  meal,  and  five 
of  wheat  flour.  Cakes  made  in  this  way,  will,  if 
the  rule  is  followed,  be  tender,  light,  and  excellent. 
To  make  muffins  we  leave  out  the  Indian  meal,  aud 
bake  in  muffin  rings.  “What,  muffins  without 
eggs?”  some  will  ask.  Yes,  and  if  you  try  them 
you  will  like  them,  as  the  buttermilk  makes  them 
very  light  and  puffy. 

Indian  Cake,  or  pone,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
makes  a  delightful  breakfast  dish.  Our  method  is 
as  follows  :  1  quart  of  buttermiik,  4  teacupfuls  of 
Indian  meal,  2  of  wheat  flour,  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
.molasses,  or  brown  sugar,  1  even  tablespoonful 
each  of  soda  and  salt.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  This 
rule  makes  two  handsome  cakes.  It  is  eaten  warm, 
with  butter.  The  same  batter  we  prepare  for  muf¬ 
fins,  makes  excellent  fritters,  if  fried  in  hot  lard. 


No»  448. — A  Prefix  Puzzle. — By  Frank.  Prefix  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  (excepting  I,  Q,  and  X,)  not 
in  regular  order,  to  its  required  object  in  this  picture,  using  no  objector  letter  more  than  once,  and  obtain: 


cheaper  silver  leaf,  and  then  lacquered.  Lacquer 
is  a  varnish  made  from  light  colored  gums  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  colored  with  tumeric.  This  laid  on 
over  the  silver,  gives  it  the  color  of  gold.  If  the 
frames  are  really  covered  with  gold-leaf,  it  will  be 
better  to  hare  them  regilded  ;  if  they  are  cheap 
frames,  they  can  be  improved  by  a  coat  of  lac¬ 
quer,  first  carefully  removing  all  dust  and  specks. 


1.  Property. 

2.  Used  in  chess. 

3.  To  injure. 

4.  A  kind  of  nut. 

5.  A  fault. 

6.  A  girdle. 

7.  Complete. 

8.  Cold. 

9.  A  glimpse. 

10.  A  discordant  sound. 

11.  Exposed. 

12.  Layers. 


13.  A  rapid  current  of  water. 

14.  Limited. 

15.  Mode  of  treating. 

16.  Closed. 

17.  A  common  superlative. 

18.  A  musical  instrument. 

19.  A  military  command. 

20.  A  flower. 

21.  A  kind  of  boat. 

22.  An  animal. 

23.  A  story.  [Sue. 
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Tlie  Doctor’s  Talks-About 
Tr©M.l>le  in  a  BSIrcl's  West. 

“  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,'’  says  the  song,  which 
is  often  quoted  when  children  are  disposed  to  quarrel.  It 
is  generally  true  that  the  little  things  do  agree  in  their 
nests,  hut  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  do  not,  and 


HOW  A  YOUNG  CUCKOO  BEHAVES. 

our  picture,  which  was  drawn  by  a  lady  in  England,  and 
which  tells  what  sue  saw,  shows  that,  sometimes  at  least, 
there  may  even  be  quarrelsome  times  in  a  bird’s  nest. 
You  have  probably  all  read  or  heard  about  the  Cuckoo. 
Many  of  your  child’s  stories  and  your  songs,  have 
come  from  England— the  mother  country— and  many  of 
you  have  heard  about  the  Cuckoo,  as  a  very  early  spring 
bird,  who  “  Sings  as  sheflies;  she  brings  us  good  tidings, 
and  tells  us  no  lies.”— But  the  English  Cuckoo  is  a  very 
unpleasant  bird  after  all ;  the  English  people  may  be 
glad  to  hear  its  voice  “  cuck-oo— cuck-oo,”  because  it  tells 
them  that  the  winter  is  over,  and  that  spring  has  come. 
The  Cuckoo  as  an  early  spring  bird,  is  mentioned  in 
very  early  history,  and  is  even  spoken  of  in  the  Bible. 
But  though  it  is  a  well  known  bird,  it  is  a  very  mean 
one.  It  very  rarely,  if  ever,  builds  a  nest  of  its  own 
(some  say  it  does  sometimes  build  a  nest),  but  the 
female  bird  goes  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  some 
other  bird.  When  the  Cuckoo  does  this,  she  very  often 
chooses  the  nest  of  a  much  smaller  bird,  and  the  poor 
mother  of  the  nest  goes  on  and  hatches  out  the  egg  of 
the  Cuckoo.  When  the  young  Cuckoo  is  hatched,  then 
trouble  begins.  Birds  in  this  case  do  not  “  in  their  little 
nests  agree.”  The  young  Cuckoo,  very  soon  after  it  is 
hatched,  and  even  before  it  gets  its  eyes  open,  begins  to 
feel  that  while  the  nest  is  large  enough  for  one,  it  is  not 
large  enough  for  but  one,  and  that  one  is  itself.  So  the 
blind  and  featherless  creature  begins  to  work  around  ; 
if  it  feels  any  eggs,  it  somehow  manages  to  push  them 
over  the  side  of  the  nest ;  if  it  feels  a  young  bird,  it 
works  its  body  under  the  poor  thing,  and  then  by  back¬ 
ing  and  pushing,  manages  to  get  the  bird,  which  really 
belongs  there,  out  of  the  nest ;  the  little  soft  featherless 
creature  falls  to  the  ground  aud is  killed;  or  if  the  nest 
is  low,  and  it  is  not  killed,  it  is  unable  to  get  back  again, 
but  is  so  chilled  that  it  dies.  It  has  been  denied  that  the 
young  Cuckoo  pushed  the  birds  out  of  the  nest,  but  sev¬ 
eral  have  seen  it  done,  the  lady  who  drew  this  picture 
for  the  “  London  Field,'’  among  others,  having  seen  it, 
and  after  the  bird  was  put  back  into  the  nest,  have  seen 
it  put  out  a  second  time.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
two  Cuckoos’  eggs  arc  laid  in  the  same  nest,  aud  then 
they  show  no  brotherly  love,  but  the  one  which  is  the 
weakest  must  go  overboard,  leaving  the  stronger  to  have 
the  nest  all  to  itself,  and  of  course  all  the  food  that  the 
poor  mother  of  the  nest  would  have  brought  to  her  own 
young.  “  How  mean,”  you  will  say,  “lam  glad  we  have 
no  Cuckoos  in  thiscountry.”-But  you  would  bo  too  fast; 
we  have  Cuckoos  here,  but  they  build  their  own  nests, 
and  behave  like  most  other  birds.  Still,  we  have  a 
very  common  bird,  which  is  not  a  Cuckoo  at  all,  that  has 
just  the  same  ways,  and  instead  of  building  a  nest  of  its 
own,  goes  prowling  about,  and  when  it  finds  a  chance, 
leaves  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  some  other  bird.  This  bird 
is  known  as  the  Cowbird,  Cow-Blackbird,  and  the  Cow- 
Bunting  ;  you  must  have  often  seen  it  in  the  spring,  for 
it  is  found  in  small  flocks  in  the  pastures  all  over  the 
country.  The  male  bird  is  black,  with  its  head  and  neck 
purplish-brown,  while  the  female  is  of  a  grayish-brown, 
and  lighter  below.  The  female  selects  the  nests  of  the 
smaller  birds,  such  as  the  warblers,  the  sparrows,  the 


small  thrushes,  and  others,  and  deposits  her  egg  when 
the  proper  owner  of  the  nest  is  away.  The  egg  of  this 
bird  is  grayish-white,  with  small  reddish  dots  all  over 
the  surface,  and  often  there  are  blotches  of  brown  at  the 
larger  end.  If  you  find  an  egg  of  this  kind  in  a  nest, 
where  there  other  and  smaller  eggs  of  another  color,  you 
will  be  safe  in  throwing  this  out  as  having  no  business 
there.  If  one  of  the  other  birds  finds 
au  egg  of  this  kind  in  her  nest,  she  is  in 
great  trouble,  for  she  appears  to  know 
that  it  has  no  right  to  be  there  ;  some  of 
the  birds,  finding  the  stranger  egg  in 
their  nest,  get  together  new  building  ma¬ 
terials,  sticks,  hay,  moss,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  build  another  nest  right  over 
it.  But  it  often  happens  that  this  is  not 
done,  and  the  mother  of  the  nest  sits  up¬ 
on  the  strange  egg  as  well  as  her  own. 
Now  it  happens  that  this  Cowbird’s  egg 
hatches  sooner  than  most  other  eggs,  and 
tile  bird  from  it  is  not  only  larger  than 
the  others,  but  comes  sooner,  and  can  at 
once  begin  to  push  out  the  eggs,  or  birds, 
if  there  be  any,  and  then  have  the  whole 
nest  to  itself.  It  is  said  that  while  the 
owner  of  the  nest  tries  to  get  rid  of  the 
strange  egg,  she  will,  if  this  is  once  hatch¬ 
ed,  give  the  young  Cowbird  all  the  care 
that  she  would  have  given  her  own.  “It’s 
just  mean— that’s  what  it  is,”  you  will 
say.— Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  find  fault 
with  the  works  of  the  Creator.  You  must 
remember  that  even  the  most  learned  do 
not  know  everything,  and  those  who  have 
studied  birds  all  their  lives,  find  that  they 
have  yet  much  to  learn,  even  about  our 
common  ones.  It  may  be  that  when  we 
come  to  learn  all  about  this  habit  of  the  Cowbird, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  it  does  in 
this  way,  and  perhaps  think  it  is  a  beautiful  and  won¬ 
derful  arrangement.  Let  us  wait,  says  The  Doctor. 


Anns.  Sne’s  Oants. 

THE  SEVEN  WONDEKS  OF  THE  WOULD  DESCRIBED. 

Mary  D.— Never  “be  ashamed  to  ask  ”  for  informa¬ 
tion,  dear.  I  don’t  believe  Mr.  “  Charlie  ”  could  have 
told  you  “  out  of  his  own  head  ”  what  were  “  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,”  unless  ho  had  just  happened  to 
have  learned  all  about  them.  They  were— 1.  The  Pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt ;  2.  The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  ;  3. 
The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ;  4.  The  Statue  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Temple  at  Athens ;  5.  The  Tomb  of  Mau- 
solus,  King  of  Caria ;  0.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  and 
7.  Tlie  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 

1.  The  Pyramids  were  the  supposed  tombs  of  mon- 
archs.  They  are  seventy  in  number,  of  different  sizes. 

The  construction  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  is  vari¬ 
ously  ascribed  to  Queen  Semiramis,  and  to  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar— seven  centuries  later ;  yet  still  more  than  five  cen¬ 
turies  B.  C. — who  is  said  to  have  made  them  for  the 
gratification  of  liis  Median  queen,  Amytis,  because  the 
Babylonian  plain  seemed  dreary  to  her  in  comparison 
with  the  varied  and  romantic  scenery  of  her  native  land. 
They  are  said  to  have  formed  a  square,  with  an  area  of 
four  acres,  but  rising  in  terraces  curiously  constructed 
with  stone  pillars,  across  which  were  placed  stones  cov¬ 
ered  with  reeds  and  bitumen,  and  again  with  bricks 
united  with  cement.  Above  these,  sheets  of  lead,  to  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  from  flowing  down  ;  and,  finally,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  layer  of  earth  ;  the  top  being  raised  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  so  that  at  a  distance  the  whole 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  pyramidal  wooded  hill. 
A  reservoir  at  the  top  irrigated  the  gardens  and  fed  the 
numerous  fountains.  These  fountains,  as  well  as  ban  quot¬ 
ing-rooms,  were  distributed  throughout  the  numerous 
terraces  ;  groves  and  avenues  of  trees,  and  parterres  of 
flowers,  diversified  the  scene  ;  whilst  the  view  of  the  city 
and  neighborhood  was  extensive  and  magnificent. 

3.  The  Temple  of  Diana  was  originally  built  by  Cher- 
siphron,  but  after  its  destruction,  by  Herostratus,  on  the 
night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  born  (356  B.  C.), 
was  re-built  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  style  of  greater 
splendor  than  before,  the  very  women  contributing  their 
ornaments  to  secure  necessary  funds.  (Wasn’t  that  a 
wonder?)  Still,  two  hundred  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
completed.  It  was  the  largest  Greek  temple  ever  con¬ 
structed.  Its  length  was  425  feet,  its  width  220  feet:  the 
number  of  its  columns  12S,  of  which  30  were  carved,  and 
their  hight  60  feet.  It  contained  numberless  statues  and 
pictures,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths  in  260  A.  D. 

4.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Temple  at  Athens,  was 
made  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 

5.  The  Mausoleum  (the  tomb  of  Mausolus)  was  erected 
at  Hariicarnassus  by  the  disconsolate  widow  of  Mausolus, 
Artemisia,  (353  B.  C.).  It  was  described  by  Pliny  and 


other  ancient  writers  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  and 
was  probably  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  at  some  time 
during  the  two  following  centuries.  It  consisted  of  a 
basement,  126’by  100  feet,  and  65  feet  high,  on  which 
stood  an  Ionic  colonnade,  23><  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a  pyramid,  rising  in  steps  to  a  similar  hight,  and  on  the 
apex  of  which  stood  a  group,  about  14  feet  high,  of 
Mausolus  aud  his  wife  (the  supposed  work  of  Scopas). 
The  total  hight  given  by  Pliny  is  140  feet. 

C.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  a  large  human  figure, 
made  of  metal,  cast  in  separate  pieces,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted -280  B.  C.  Some  saying  it  was  90  feet,  and  others 
upwards  of  105  feet  high.  It  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Rhodes,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  its  legs  extended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
It  was  overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
50  years  after  its  erection,  or  B.  C.  224.  The  fragments 
remained  on  the  ground  896  years,  until  they  were  sold 
to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  nine  hun¬ 
dred  camels,  A.  D.  672 ;  but  what  was  done  with  the 
pieces  I  am  unable  to  say. 

7.  The  Pharos  was  a  famous  white  marble  tower  100 
feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  fires  were  kept  to  serve 
as  a  light-house  fer  the  direction  of  mariners.  It  was 
erected  on  the  Island  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria  280  B.  C. 

Lill  writes: — “Dear  Aunt  Sue.  Can  you  please  tell 
me  the  author  of  the  poem  entitled  the  1  Golden  Legend  ?’ 
I  thought  it  was  written  by  Longfellow,  but  fail  to  find  it 
among  his  works.  Please  publish  this  in  your  columns, 
for  I  know  of  several  who  would  like  to  find  this  out.” — 
It  is  Longfellow’s ;  published  in  1851,  and  may  be  found 
in  any  edition  of  his  poems  after  that  date. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Allie  S.  W.  has  “  more  carpet-rags  sewed  together  ” 
than  they  need  for  a  carpet,  and  asks  me  what  she  shall 
do  with  them.  Allie  is 
evidently  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  and  doubtless 
knows  twice  as  much 
about  such  matters  as  I 
do ;  but  I  would  suggest 
braiding  your  surplus  rags 
into  a  long  strip  (of  three- 
strand  braid),  and  making 
mats  and  iron-holders  of 
them.  We  have  a  large, 
and  really  handsome  door¬ 
mat  made  in  that  way ; 
the  strands  are  about  as 
thick  as  your  finger.  Whether  the  mats  are  round  or 
oblong  in  form  (and  I  much  prefer  the  latter),  depends 
upon  the  way  you  com¬ 
mence  sewing  them  to¬ 
gether,  as  shown  in  figures 
1  and  2.  If  yon  wish  a 
round  mat, commence  sew¬ 
ing  the  braid  together  as 
in  figure  1 ;  but  if  you 
would  make  an  oval  one, 
start  it  as  in  fig.  2.  Sew 
the  edges  of  the  braid 
firmly  together  with  stout, 
waxed  thread— continuously  round  and  round  until  you 
have  the  mat  as  large  as  yon  require  it.  Figure  3  shows 
the  round,  and  fig.  4  the  oval  mat,  as  they  will  look  when 
finished. 

T.  F.  W.,  says,  “  My  brother  has  bet  me  ten  cents  that 
he  can  prove  that  a  pig  has  three  tails  ;  you  are  so  good 
at  puzzles,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  he  does  it.”  I 
should  like  first  to  give  you  a  little  lecture  on  betting, 
but  I  suppose  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good.  I  often  hear 
boys  in  the  street  getting  loud  and  angry  in  their  discus¬ 
sions,  and  finishing  up  with  “  I  bet  you  a  dollar  I  can  !  ” 
when  I  don’t  suppose  they  own  five  cents  in  the  world. 
Don’t  bet  if  you  can  avoid  it.  In  the  matter  of  the  pig’s 
tail,  I  presume  it  is  a  catch,  (or  syllogism)  and  can  be 
proved  fin  this  way:  no  pig  has  two  tails,  one  pig  has 
one  tail  more  than  no  pig,  hence  one  pig  must  have  three 
tails.  And  by  that  rule  you  can  “  prove  ”  to  your  brother 
that  an  ox  has  four  thousand  horns. 

H.  L.  P.— You  “  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  see  my 
name  in  print.”  then  say  “please  give  none  but  the 
initials.”  Well,  here  are  the  latter.  Thanks  for  the 
Cross-word,  but  I  have  so  many  dozens  of  cross-words 
and  numerical  enigmas  waiting  their  turn  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  that  I  cannot  promise  you  will  ever  see  it  in  print. 


Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  lv 


Sonietlalira*;’  ;?  Sn>«[  t  IN’ails. 

A  nail  is  one  of  those  small  things  that  we  could  not 
well  spare,  yet  very  few  men  who  use  them,  know  or 
think  how  they  are  made,  or  how  they  should  be  used. 
We  think  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  every  boy  should 
know  about,  and  it  may  interest  the  girls  too,  for  they 
sometimes  have  to  drive  nails,  and  if  they  learn  that 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 
Not  very  many  years  ago  all  the  nails  we  used  were  made 
by  hand,  with  hammers  on  anvils.  Each 
one  was  beaten  out  slowly  from  a  long, 
thin  iron  rod,  by  men,  or  women,  who 
worked  at  an  anvil,  which  had  a  small 
forge  at  its  side,  where  the  rod  was  heat¬ 
ed.  The  red-hot  end  of  the  rod  was  beat¬ 
en  out  to  the  proper  shape,  and  was  then 
laid  across  a  small,  sharp  cutting-bar,  fix¬ 
ed  on  the  anvil,  and  by  a  smart  blow 
from  the  hammer,  the  rod  was  nearly  cut 
through  at  just  the  place  to  make  the 
nail  of  the  right  length.  The  pointed 
piece  was  then  put  into  a  small  hole  in 
the  anvil,  made  to  fit  it,  and  was  broken 
oil'  from  the  rod  by  a  twist.  The  end  of 
this  little  piece,  which  stuck  up  above 
the  hole,  was  then  beaten  into  the  right 
shape  for  the  head,  by  a  few  quick  blows 
of  the  hammer,  and  the  nail  was  finished. 
A  spring  was  then  struck  with  the  hammer,  which  jerked 
the  still  red-hot  nail  out  of  the  hole,  and  it  fell  on  to  the 
floor,  where  each  one  helped  to  make  up  a  very  small 
pile  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  work.  Just 
think  how  slow  this  must  have  been,  and 
how  many  heatings,  poundings,  cuttings, 
twistings,  and  all  that,  it  must  take  to 
make  a  pound  of  nails  i  Yet  in  this  slow 
manner  all  the  nails  that  were  used  years 
ago  were  made.  Most  of  all  the  nails 
used  in  this  country  were  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  a  great  number  of  women 
used  to  work  at  nail-making,  and  more 
than  that,  these  women  had  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  to  help  them.  If  we  had 
now  no  other  way  of  making  nails  than 
this,  they  would  not  bo  as  cheap  as  they 
are.  The  nails  we  use  are  made  by  ma¬ 
chines,  which  cut  them  from  a  plate  of 
iron,  and  stamp  the  heads  upon  them 
very  quickly.  Did  you  ever  visit  a  nail 
factory?— It  is  a  very  noisy  place,  for 
the  clanging  of  the  iron  plates,  as  they  are  turned  over 
and  over,  the  craunching  of  the  jaws,  which  cut  off  the 
nails  from  the  plates,  and  clash  of  the  dies,  which  form 
the  heads,  all  going  on  at  once  from  fifty  or  a  hundred 
machines  in  one  room,  would  prevent  you  from  hearing 
a  word  that  was  said.  Those  who  have  become  used  to 
the  noise,  do  not  mind  it,  but  you  would  only  see  the 
lips  move,  and  could  not  hear  a  word.  A  nail  machine  is 
very  small,  but  very  strong,  and  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  table  of  a  sewing  machine,  or  a  small  desk.  The 
machines  are  mostly  fed  by  boys,  each  of  whom  sits  up¬ 
on  a  high  stool  in  front  of  his  machine.  At  his  right 
hand  is  a  small  bench,  where  he  has  a  supply  of  pieces 
of  iron  plate,  cut  of  a  proper  size  for  the  sort  of  nails  he 
is  making.  Watch  the 
boy.  You  see  that  he 
takes  one  of  the  pieces  of 
iron,  which  is  shaped  like 
that  shown  in  figure  1,  in 
a  pair  of  pincers,  which 
are  kept  closed  tightly  by 
an  iron  ring  slipped  over 
the  handles  ;  he  lays  the 
iron  upon  a  block  in  front 
of  him.  Now  notice  the 
machine.  At  the  end  of 
the  block  a  cutting-jaw 
works  up  and  down  very 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  the 
plate  is  put  under  the  jaw 
— snip  1— a  narrow  piece 
is  cut  off  in  an  instant. 
The  shape  of  the  pieces 
cut  off  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  It  is  there  seen  that  these  pieces  are  not  of 
even  width,  but  are  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
but  that  two  pieces  laid  together  bring  the  cut  straight 
again.  But  these  pieces  must  be  cut  off  so  that  the  wider 
ends  are  all  laid  one  way.  To  do  this,  the  boy  turns  the 
plate  over  on  the  block,  as  soon  as  a  piece  has  been  cut 
off,  and  this  turning  has  to  be  done  as  quickly  as  the 
cutting-jaw  comes  down,  which  is  quicker  than  one  can 
easily  count.  But  these  pieces  shown  in  figure  2  are  not 
yet  nails.  As  each  piece  is  cut  off,  it  is  seized  by  a  pair 
of  jaws,  and  held,  while  a  die  at  the  side  gives  it  one 
single  blow  upon  the  wide  end.  and  forms  the  bead.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  the  jaws  open,  and  drop  the  nail  in¬ 
to  a  tray,  from  which  it  slides  into  a  box  under  the  boy’s 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3.— WRONG  WAT  TO 
DRIVE  A  If  AID. 


feet,  and  as  soon  as  one  nail  is  let  go,  the  jaws  take  hold 
of  another  piece.  All  these  motions  of  the  machine,  and 
the  boy  who  feeds  it,  are  made  so  nearly  together,  that 
one  who  stands  by,  can  notice  no  difference  in  the  time 
when  each  is  done.  The  nails,  you  will  see,  are  made 
very  rapidly,  200  or  300  in  a  minute  ;  it  is  very  wonder¬ 
ful,  to  see  them  drop  out  all  finished.  A  boy  we  knew 
went  to  visit  a  nail  fac¬ 
tory,  and  when  asked 
what  he  saw  said,  “  A 
big  machine  that  kept 
biting  off  pieces  of 
iron,  and  spitting  out 
nails.”  In  some  fac¬ 
tories  the  plates  are 
turned  by  the  machine 
itself,  and  all  the  boy 
has  to  do,  is  to  put  fresh 
plates  in  the  pincers, 
when  the  others  are 
used  up.  All  sizes  of 
nails  are  made  in  this 
manner,  from  the  large 
20-penny  or  40-penny 
spikes,  used  in  build- 


Fig.  4.— RIGHT  WAY  TO 
DRIVE  A  NAIL. 


ing  the  frames  of  houses,  to  the  carpet-taclc,  or  the 
“  sprigs,”  used  in  making  children's  shoes.  If  you  ex¬ 
amine  a  cut  nail,  you  will  see  the  sides  where  it  is  cut 
off’.  You  will  also  notice  that  the  nail  tapers  from  tne 
head  to  the  point,  and  on  this  account  there  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  to  use  it.  If  the  nail  is  driven  in¬ 
to  the  edge  of  a  board,  with  the  cut  sides  across  the 
grain,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  the  fibers  of  the  wood  are 
separated,  and  the  board  will  split  ;  or,  if  the  nail  hap¬ 
pens  to  go  in,  it  can  bo  drawn  out  very  easily.  But  if 
the  nail  is  driven  in  with  the  cut  sides  in  a  line  with  the 
grain,  as  in  figure  4,  the  fibers  of  the  wood  are  broken 
and  bent  down,  and  the  board  does  not  split.  If  the  nail 
is  drawn  out  of  the  board,  the  bent  fibers  are  drawn  up 
with  it,  and  hold  the  nail  so  firmly  that  it  is  not  easily 
pulled  out.  So  then,  the  way  to  make  a  nail  hold  fast,  is 
to  see  that  is  driven  in  the  right  way. 

If  some  one  was  to  ask  you  what  is  a  20-penny  or  a 
10-penny  nail,  few  of  you  would  know  what  to  say. 
These  are  the  names  by  which  we  know  one  size  from 
another.  A  shingle  nail  is  a  3-penny ;  a  fence  nail  is  an 
8-penny,  and  so  on  up  to  the  very  large  40-penny  ones. 
But  how  came  these  names  to  be  used  ?  When  nails 
were  made  by  hand,  those  who  made  them  were  paid  so 
much  a  thousand  for  making  them.  For  small  nails,  3 
pence,  (English  money),  was  paid,  and  for  the  larger 
ones,  8  pence,  10  pence,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  size. 
These  nails  then  became  known  as  3-penny,  8-penny,  or 
10-penny,  and  we  know  them  by  the  same  names  still, 
although  they  are  not  made  so  now.  Cut  nails  are  brit¬ 
tle,  and  when  bent  will  break,  but  if  you  should  want  to 
bend  or  clench  them,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  heat  them 
red  hot  and  leave  them  to  cool  slowly  in  some  hot  ashes, 
or  some  of  the  black  dust  of  a  blacksmith’s  forge.  This 
is  what  is  called  “  annealing,”  and  makes  them  tough. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Bos. 

BISECTED  EASTERN  CITIES. 

1.  Very  angry  and  to  deliver.  2.  Contest  between  na¬ 
tions  and  a  cutting  instrument.  3.  Harbors,  and  a  part 
of  the  body.  4.  Part  of  a  tavern  and  human  beings.  5. 
A  fruit  and  a  pile  of  grain  in  the  field.  6.  Water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  alkali,  and  a  home  of  wild  beasts.  7.  A 
vessel  and  a  weight.  8.  A  sack,  and  a  familiar  name  for 
a  certain  relative.  Isola. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  one  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
finals  a  Territory. 

1.  An  American  river.  2.  A  town  in  New  Zealand, 
3.  One  of  the  United  States.  4.  A  European  Capo.  5.  A 
river  of  Spain.  Italian  Bot. 

pi. 

Frhitt  si  trebte  hant  na  auntiny. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  brown  but  not  in  black, 

My  next  is  in  loss  but  not  in  lack, 

My  third  is  in  horse  but  not  in  cow, 

My  fourth  is  in  yet  but  not  in  now, 

My  fifth  is  in  shoe  but  not  in  boot, 

My  sixth  is  in  rifle  but.  not  in  shoot, 

My  seventh  is  in  rain  but  not  in  snow, 

My  eight  is  in  yield  but  not  in  flow, 

My  ninth  is  in  blow  but  not  in  tap, 

My  tenth  is  in  bed  but  not  in  nap. 

My  whole  is  a  town  you  may  find  on  the  map. 

M.  Jennie  H. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  33  letters : 

My  1,  is  a  bird. 

My  2,  3.  20.  5,  is  hoary. 

My  0,  7,  8,  9,  is  a  bundle  or  bale. 

My  10,  11,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  12,  24,  14,  is  a  case  or  receptacle. 

My  15,  30,  32,  18,  denotes  nearness. 

My  19,  16,  21,  4,  is  a  prime  number. 

My  23,  13,  25,  22,  27,  represents  a  number  which  oc¬ 
curs  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

My  28,  29.  20,  31,  17,  33,  is  a  covering. 

My  whole  is  a  sentence  that  contains  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  Alpha  Beta. 


SQUARE  VtORD. 

1.  An  instrument  of  music.  2.  The  exterior  of  seed. 
3.  A  plant  found  in  the  southern  states.  4.  What’s  em¬ 
bodied  when  you  plead.  Sphinx. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  TIIE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

Double  Acrostic.— W—indlia—M  Wilson,  Moskwa. 

I—  ny  -O 
L—  uca  —  S 
S—  uffol  —  K 
O— gema— \V 
N— esliib — A 

Charade.— Rainbow. 

Concealed  Vegetables.— 1.  Tomato.  2.  Kadisb.  3.  Po¬ 
tato.  4.  Bean.  5.  Spinach.  6.  Onion. 


Rhyming  Answers  —  1.  Tin.  2.  Linn. 
Fin.  6.  Bin.  7.  Shin.  S.  Din.  9.  Sin. 


3.  Kin. 


4.  Pin. 


5. 


Cross  Word.— Florida. 


Transpositions.— Reed,  deer. 
Numerical  Enigma.— Hearth  and  Home. 


Pi.— That  Nature  gives  her  handmaid,  Art, 
The  themes  of  sweet  discoursing  ; 

The  tender  Idyls  of  the  heart, 

In  every  tongue  rehearsing. 


Thanks  lor  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Cecilia,  T.  F.  D.,  Frank 
Nichols,  R.  W.  Moore,  Myra  A.  II.,  Isola,  Carrie  D.  A. 
Ronkonkoma,  Mary. 


answers  to  tiie  geographical  rebus. 

1.  Grampion  Hills.  2.  Newcastle.  3.  Poland.  4.  West 
Indies.  5.  Persia.  0.  Manchester.  7.  Spain.  8.  Canton 
City.  9.  Turkey.  10.  Cambridge.  11.  Hayti.  12.  Borneo. 
13.  Gibralter.  14.  Buffalo.  15.  Tom  Bigbee  river.  16.  Milan. 
17.  Shanghai.  18.  Baltimore.  19.  Lyons.  20.  United  States. 


So  many  have  sent  correct  answers  to  this  rebus:  that  the 
editors  say  that  they  cannot  afford  the  room  to  publish  their 
names ;  they  are  so  crowded. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue ,  to  Box  111, 
P.  O .,  Brooklyn ,  N.  ¥.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Tiie  Cii'eat  Clion-ltake, 

Fanny  and  Ransom  and  Will  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
piazza,  one  summer  afternoon,  all  three  feeling  very 
cross.  The  fact  was,  they  could  not  think  of  anything  to 
do,  and  that,  you  know,  always  makes  little  folks  un¬ 
happy.  Fanny  would  not  so  much  as  look  a*  poor  Major 
who  was  pawing  and  growling  over  a  stick,  and  looking 
up  now  and  then  to  see  if  she  would  not  join  the  fun. 
She  even  pulled  her  big  sun-hat  over  her  eyes,  so  that 
she  might  not  see  him,  and  was  just  about  to  say  some¬ 
thing  cross  when  Ransom  exclaimed:  “  Let’s  go  a’fish- 
ing!”  —  “ Fishing  1”  said  Will.  “Where?  in  the 
brook  ?  ”  And  Fanny  forgot  to  be  cross,  and  pushed  her 

hat  up  to  listen _ “ Brook!  No,  that’s  no  fun,  the  fish 

are  so  little  there.  We  can  fish  off  the  dock.” _ “Down 

at  the  river?  But  mother  won’t  let  us,”  cried  Fanny. . . . 
“We  needn’t  tell  her,”  said  Will,  “she  won’t  care  as 

long  as  we  don’t  go  with  the  Simpson  hoys.” _ “She 

might,”  said  Fanny,  doubtfully. ...“  Oh,  come  on!” 
cried  Ransom,  “  what  are  you  afraid  of?  I  won’t  let  you 

get  drowned.” _ “I’m  not  afraid  of  being  drowned,” 

said  Fanny.  “  Come,  let’s  get  the  fishing  rods  and  lines.” 

Fanny  loved  her  mother,  and  did  not  wish  to  he  dis¬ 
obedient,  hut  their  mamma  had  never  posilively  forbid¬ 
den  their  going  to  the  dock,  and  it  would  be  such  fun  I 

Just  then  Major  gave  a  short  bark,  and  ran  around  the 
corner  of  the  house.  Of  course,  all  the  children  ran  after 
him,  wondering  what  he  could  have  seen,  hut  nobody 
was  there,  and  they  concluded  it  was  only  one  of  Major's 
capers.  All  seemed  quiet ;  mamma  was  upstairs  busy  in 
her  room,  the  cook  scrubbing  the  kitchen,  and  James — 
no  one  knew  where  he  was— at  the  stable,  probably,  So 
the  children  went  very  quietly,  got  their  rods  and  lines, 
and  keepiug  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  started  off 
through  tiie  long  grass  of  the  orchard  for  the  river  road. 
But  they  had  gone  only  a  little  way  before  they  heard 
mamma  calling :  “  Children,  children,  come  hack  to  the 
house.” . . .  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  hack  they  went, 
very  slowly,  for  it  was  up-hill,  and  besides  they  didn’t 

want  to  go  back . “  Where  were  you  going,”  she 

asked,  as  they  came  into  her  room _ “Fishing.”  said 

Ransom,  not  very  boldly _ “Not  to  the  river  I  ”  ex¬ 

claimed  his  mother.  The  children  looked  guilty,  but 
said  nothing.  “  Now  I  am  really  grieved,”  said  mamma 
sadly.  “  I  did  not  think  you  could  do  what  you  know 
would  displease  me.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  when 

James  told  me.” _ “  James  !  ”  cried  Will,  “  how  did  he 

know  ?”....“  He  must  have  been  listening  when  Major 
harked  that  time,”  said  Fanny  —  “  Mean,  horrid  thing  !” 
exclaimed  Ransom,  indignantly  —  “Children,”  said  their 
mother,  “  if  you  had  been  talking  of  what  was  right,  you 
would  not  have  cared  if  you  were  overheard.  You  have 
yourselves  to  blame,  not  James.  Now  I  shall  take  away 
.your  fishing  rods,  as  yon  cannot  be  trusted  with  them, 
and  keep  them  until  I  think  you  can  obey  my  wishes.” 

The  children  went  down-stairs  very  soberly,  and  seat¬ 
ed  themselves  again  on  the  piazza. 

“I  think  James  is  just  as  mean  as  he  can  be;  I  hate 
him!”  cried  Ransom,  his  black  eyes  flashing  —  “He 
always  spoils  our  fun,”  said  Will,  in  a  choked  voice, 
while  large  tears  rollfed  down  his  cheeks  ...Major  came 
up  to  the  little  fellow,  wagging  his  tail  in  sympathy,  and 
was  just  going  to  lick  his  face,  when  the  grating  of 
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wheels  was  heard.  At  that  sound  Major  left  everything, 
and  ran  down  the  road,  barking  with  all  his  might. 

“  It’s  the  fish-mail,”  said  Fanny,  .as  a  queer-looking 
wagon  came  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  stopped 
at  the  kitchen  door. 

Now  fish-men  are  rather  an  odd  set,  as  a  rule,  hut  of  all 
fish-men  this  was  the  oddest.  He  was  a  short,  how-leg¬ 
ged  little  man,  and  wore  blue  army-trousers,  and  a  very 
long,  liglit-hrown  coat, 
which  hung  on  him  like 
a  bag.  His  face  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  tangled  g.ay 
whiskers,  and  his  head 
with  tangled  gray  hair, 
some  of  which  stuck  up 
through  a  hole  in  the 
crown  of  his  old  straw- 
hat.  But  the  fish-man  was 
not  near  so  queer  as  his 
horse.  This  animal  had  a 
body  very  much  like  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine 
mounted  on  legs,  so  short 
and  thick  that  they  looked 
much  like  those  of  a  piano, 
but  much  more  crooked. 

These  legs  seemed  to  be 
crooked  in  all  ways,  and 
made  the  poor  creature’s 
feet  turn  inward  like  a 
duck’s.  This  old  horse  had 
a  very  long,  thin  neck,  and 
an  immense  head,  which 
he  always  hung  very  low, 
as  though  he  were  ashamed 
of  himself.  The  two  boys 
and  their  sister  forgot  then- 
grief  in  examining  the  fish- 
man’s  cart.  There  at  one 
end  was  a  great  lot  of 
clams.  Now,  Fanny  was 
very  fond  of  clams,  and  she 
no  sooner  saw  them  than 
a  bright  idea  popped  in¬ 
to  her  little  head . 

“  Boys,”  she  said,  “  let’s 
iave  a  clam-bake  !  We’ll 
ask  the  fish-man  for  a  clam; 
you  ask  him,  Ransom.” 

_ “  All  right,”  said  Ran¬ 
dom.  The  good-natured 
fish-man  readily  gave  the 
clam,  and  three  children 
started  off  in  glee  with 
their  gift  and  a  couple  of 

matches . “We’ll  go  up 

to  the  liill-ofchard,  and 
make  a  fire  in  the  stone- 
fence  there,”  said  Ran¬ 
som . “There’s  James 

coming  from  the  stable, 
let’s  ask  him  to  go  with 
us,”  said  Foamy....  “No, 

I  won’t !  Mean  fellow,  I 
shan’t  ask  him  to  our 
clam-bake !  ”  said  Ransom. 

....“I  won’t  play  if  he 
comes,”  added  Will,  spite¬ 
fully.  . ..“  Well,  we  won’t 
ask  him,”  said  Fanny,  as 
she  looked  at  the  one  clam, 
and  remembered  there 
might  not  be  enough  to  go 
around.  So  these  three  children, with  anger  in  their  hearts, 
went  up  to  the  hill-orchard,  and  having  selected  a  hole  in 
the  stone-wall  where  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  build 
a  fire,  they  gathered  dry  leaves  and  sticks,  and  placed  the 
clam  on  them,  covering  it  with  more  leaves,  and  then 
Ransom  lighted  the  fire,  and  all  stood  round  to  watch. 

“Don’t  it  smell  good?”  asked  Will,  hungrily,  as  the 
heat  made  the  clam  open  and  spill  some  of  the  juice  with 
a  hissing  sound.  Suddenly  there  was  a  louder  hiss,  and 
what  was  the  children’s  horror  to  see  coming  out  of  the 
wall,  a  small  black  head,  followed  by  a  long,  black  body. 

“  A  snake !  ”  shrieked  Will,  as  the  creature  opened  its 
mouth  and  thrust  its  forked  tongue  at  him  threateningly. 
The  clam  and  clam-bake  were  both  forgotten,  as  the  ter¬ 
rified  children  rushed  down  the  hill  to  the  house,  and  up 
to  their  mother’s  room. 

“Oh,  ma!”  cried  Fanny,  all  out  of  breath,  “we’ve 
seen  a  snake !  It  came  right  out  at  us  just  as  we  were 
having  a  clam-bake Tell  me  about  it,  Ransom,” 
said  their  mother,  and  Ransom  gave  her  the  story. 

“.Why  do  you  think  the  snake  came  out  just  then?” 
she  asked,  when  he  had  finished  his -story...  “Perhaps 
it  was  sent  to  punish  us  for  not  asking  James,”  said  Fan¬ 
ny,  who  had  a  very  tender  conscience  ...“Maybe  it 
was,”  said  Will,  getting  close  to  his  mother  with  a  very 


scared  face _ “No  one  spoiled  your  pleasure  this  after¬ 

noon  but  yourselves,”  said  mamma.  “You  first  took 
your  own  way  even  when  you  know  it  would  grieve  me, 
and  then,  because  your  hearts  were  full  of  anger  toward 
your  brother.  If  you  had  asked  James  to  go  with  you,  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  driven  away  the  snake,  and  you 
might  have  had  the  clam-bake  after  all.”  .  “  Let’s  go 

and  ask  him  to  play  with  us,”  said  Fanny,  penitently,  to 


which  her  brothers  agreed.  The  children  did  not  soon 
forget  that  day,  and  when  one  was  beginning  to  be  cross, 
the  others  would  cry  out  “  snake,”  and  they  would  ail 
laugh  at  the  way  they  lost  their  feast  of  one  clam. 

- - 

Win  a.  ft  I.ittle  May  Tlaoiag-lit . 

Little  Mary — Little  May  they  called  her,  when  she  was 
good,  and  Little  Mischief  when  she  was  troublesome — 
was  tired.  She  had  dressed  up  her  dolls,  she  had  put 
her  little  baby-house  in  order,  she  had  played  with  the 
kitten  until  the  poor  thing  was  so  teased  that  it  ran  away 
and  hid  from  her,  and  here  she  was  with  nothing  to  do 
and  no  one  to  play  with.  Ah  I  here  was  grandmother’s 
chair !  Good  grandmother  had  gone  to  take  her  after¬ 
noon  nap,  and  in  a  minute  the  little  girl  was  in  the  chair. 
How  large  it  seemed.  “  I  wonder  if  grandma  was  ever 
so  small  as  I,”  she  thought,  “  and  shall  I  ever  be  so  large 
as  grandma  ?  ”  Here  was  the  cap,  she  must  try  that  on. 
It  was  ever  so  much  too  large.  “  I  wonder  why  grandma 
wears  a  cap?  But  I  can’t  look  like  her  unless  I  put  on 
her  spectacles.” — She  put  on  the  glasses,  but  found  that 
she  could  not  see  anything,  so  she  took  them  of  again, 
and  wondered  why  old  people  wore  such  things.  Then 
grandma’s  hymn-book  too,  had  such  large  letters,  why 


was  that?  Little  May’s  mother,  finding  the  house  so 
quiet,  wondered  where  the  lively  girl  could  be,  and  at  last 
found  her  in  grandma’s  chair,  not  doing  any  mischief,  as 
she  had  expected  to  find  her,  but  for  once  very  quiet,  and 
thinking  about  something.  Little  May  then  told  her 
mother  what  she  had  been  thinking  about,  and  her 
mother  took  her  on  her  lap,  and  told  her  that  grandma, 
and  all  old  people,  were  once  frolicking  children  ;  that 
all  little  girls  and  little 
boys,  if  they  lived,  would 
become  like  grandma  and 
grandpa.  When  they  get 
old,  their  bodies  begin  to 
wear  out,  they  can  not 
walk  so  well,  their  eyes 
often  need  to  be  helped 
by  glasses,  even  to  read 
large  print  like  that  in 
grandma’s  book  ;  their  hair 
gets  thin,  and  they  wear- 
caps.  “  How  horrible,” 
said  May,  “I  hope  I  may 
never  grow  old.”— “  Do 
not  say  so,  my  child,” 
answered  her  mother, 
“your  wishes  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  if 
God  spares  your  life,  you 
will  one  day  become  old 
like  grandma,  and  she  is 
not  horrible,  is  she.”— 
“Horrible!  why  mama, 
she  is  just  the  dearest, 
sweetest  grandmother  that 
ever  was,  I  would  not 
mind  it  if  I  could  be  such 
a  darling  old  grandmother 
as  she  is.”— “  Do  you  love 
her  any  the  less  because 
her  eyes  need  glasses,  and 
because  she  has  to  sit  most 
of  the  time  in  her  big 
chair.” — “  Not  a  bit,  be¬ 
cause  I  can  find  her  needle 
when  she  drops  it,  and 
bring  her  tilings  that  she 
asks  for,  and  she  tells  me 
stories  of  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  and  puts  her  arm 
around  me  when  I  am 
tired,  and  sings  one  of  her 
little  hymns,  and  I  feel  so 
rested.  If  she  couldn’t  see 
at  all,  and  couldn’t  walk, 
I  should  love  her  just  the 
same.” — “  You  begin  to 
sec  now,”  said  the  mother, 
“  what  you  will  learn  bet¬ 
ter  when  you  get  older, 
that  it  is  not  the  bodies' of 
those  we  love  that  are  so 
dear  to  us,  but  the  spirit 
that  moves  them,  and  if 
the  body  grows  old,  and 
the  heart  or  soul  remains 
sweet  and  lovely,  like 
grandma’s,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  dread  in  growing 
old.  You  can  see  when 
grandma  smiles,  the  light 
of  love  shining  through 
her  wrinkles,  and  her  dear 
old  eyes,  which  see  so 
poorly,  are  bright  with  this  light,  which  makes  us  all 
happy.”— And  little  May  very  often  thought  of  this. 
- - 

To  Mount  a  Map.— Julia  M.  W.  of  New  Jersey, 
has  drawn  a  large  map  of  her  father’s  farm,  and  now 
wishes  to  know  how  to  mount  it  on  rollers.  It  is  very 
easy  to  do  this  with  proper  care,  if  the  map  was  drawn 
upon  thick  paper.  Take  a  piece  of  common  cotton  cloth, 
bleached  is  best,  a  few  inches  wider  each  way  than  the 
map.  This  must  be  tacked  to  some  smooth  surface,  such 
as  an  old  table,  a  floor  that  has  no  wide  cracks,  or  a 
board  made  for  the  purpose  by  putting  narrow  hoards 
together  by  cleats.  Put  the  tacks  in  the  cloth  an  inch 
apart,  or  less,  doubling  under  the  raw  edge,  that  they 
may  hold  better;  do  not  drive  in  the  tacks  more  than 
half  way,  and  stretch  the  cloth  tight.  Lay  the  map  down 
on  a  clean  paper,  and  cover  the  back  with  an  even  coating 
of  cold,  stiff,  boiled  flour  paste,  taking  care  to  have  the 
edges  well  covered.  Let  two  persons  lift  it,  and  put  it 
pasted  side  down  upon  the  cloth.  Place  a  thin  paper  on 
the  map,  and  with  a  clot  h  rub  from  the  center  towards  the 
edges,  to  rem’ove  all  the  air.  Then  let  it  dry ;  no  matter 
how  much  it  wrinkles,  it  will  be  smooth  when  quite  dry. 
The  tacks  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  map  mounted. 
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Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church.  Street,  r 

IP.  O.  S5ox  5,509.  New  York.  City.  ) 
This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  tlie  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  througliout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  onr'trade. 

IV e  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  line 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  beipg  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  In  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  semi  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 


P.  O.  Box  3,509. 


No.  S  Church  Street, 

New  York  City. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’ Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  I).  C. 


dump. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grain!  Ariou  Piano,  V/3 
Octaves,  Rosewood,  Four  Round  Corners,  Extra  Carved 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
this  elegant  instrument  is  $830,  hut  it  will  be  sold  at  a 
very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON, 

26  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


And  Hot 
1  Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  30  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


STENCIL  ™  s. 


For  cutting  business 
Stencils,  all  sizes.  Also 
complete  outfits  for 
Clothing  stencils  and  Key  Checks,  with  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $3  to  $20  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M.  SPENCER,  347  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WA.  COVEKT,  Produce  Cosm» 

o  mission  Merchant,  No.  112  Warren  St.,  New 
York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  IS” Send  for 
my  weekly  Price-current  and  Marking  Plate,  gn 

Wholesale !  Retail ! 

Pure,  fresh,  reliable  flower  and  garden  seeds.  Send  for 
catalogue.  See  our  nursery  advertisement  of  best  raspberry, 
etc.,  in  another  column.  W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr..,  &  CO.. 
Dutchess  Nurseries,  established  1SG3.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

THE  BRAHMA  FOWL 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  '■‘■The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper and  “ The 
Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry." 

CONTENTS.— Chapter  I.  '['lie  Origin  of  Brahmas.— Chap¬ 
ter  II.  Economic  Qualities  and  Management  of  the  Brahma 
as  a  Stock  Fowl.— Chapter  III.  Characteristics  of  Dark  and 
Light  Brahmas  as  Bred  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  IV.  The 
Practical  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Brahmas 
for  Exhibition.— Chapter  V.  The  Judging  of  Brahmas. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  wilh  numerous  colored  lithographs 
and  wood  cuts.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  $10  Book  in  Size  and  Style  for  $9. 

Vol.  1,  Woorleu  and 
Briefs  Build  iugj 
contains  SO  9x12  plates  of 
designs  for  Cottages,  Su¬ 
burban  and  Farm  Houses, 
costing $1,000  and  upwards; 
also  specifications  and  de- 
g  tails.  Sent  to  any  address 
free  by  mail  or  express,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $9.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.. 

_ 245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  $10  Book  in  Size  and  Style  for  $9. 

Vol.  55,  ‘’•Wooden  and  Brink 
Buildings.”  contains  80  9x12  plates 
of  modern  designs  for  Stores,  Banks, 
School-Houses,  Churches,  Cottages,  Ont- 
Buildings,  Summer-Houses.  Iee-Houses, 
Boat-Houses,  Gateways,  and  Fences,  also 
Exterior  and  Interior  details,  etc.,  etc. 
Sent  to  any  address  free,  bv  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  on  receipt  of  price,  $9.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


We  offer  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
with  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

ECKSTEIN,  JHISJLHjS  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NO TE.— Consumers  will  consult  their  INTEREST  bv 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  article  sold 
as  PURE  WHITE  LEAD,  is  adulterated  to  the  extent 
of  from  50  to  90  per  cent ;  and  much  of  it  does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  Lead. 


savrm.nL  fruit 


A  work  of  04  pages,  that  tells  how  to  grow  fruits  in  abundance  for 
home  use  or  market,  having  drawings  to  illustrate,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  25 cents,  postpaid.  our  p  py  it  Recorder  and  Cot" 
tag©  Gardener^  a  monthly  paper,  devoted  to  fruitgrow¬ 
ing,  truck  raising  and  home’s  adornment,  at  $1.00  per  year.  Most 
liberal  terms  to  club  agents  of  any  paper  in  this  country.  A 
specimen  copy  as  well  as  our  wholesale  and  retail  price  list  of 
plants  and  trees  free  to  applicant.  Address  A.  M.  PURDY  &  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  PURDY  &  DOKLAND,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

CONQUEROR  TOMATO  lEEDS, 

For  10  cents  we  will  send  free  to  any  address,  a  large 
packet  of  this  splendid  early  tomato,  and  a  copy  of  our 
New  Catalogue  of  Select  Seeds,  Choice  £eed 
Potatoes,  Vegetable  Plants,  «Ste.  Our  stock  isiirsl- 
cluss,  and  rates  Very  Low. 

TILLINGHAST  BROS., 

Factory ville,  "Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 

CENTENNIAL,  HYBRID  POTATO.  Choice 
Novelty,  10  eyes,  SI-  Also  Lounshury’s  Perfection 
Potato.  Beet  new  seedling  from  Early  Rose,  1  111.,  $1.  Pre¬ 
paid.  JOHN  W.  LOUNSBURY,  Cannons  Station.  Conn. 

STEAM  ENGINES  FOE 
CHEESE  FACTORIES,  &c 

“  Tile  Iron  Slave,”  First  Premium  New  York  State  Fair, 
1875.  Also  many  other  great  improvements  in  Cheese  and 
Butter-making  apparatus.  Send  for  circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

THE  JONES  SYSTEM. 

Direct  sales  to  I  He  user.  All  sales  on  trial* 

Freight.  Fait  Paid. 

No  risk  to  the  purchaser,  as  no  money  is  paid  until  you 
are  satisfied.  The  Jones  System  will  bring  your  groods  at 
lower  prices.  Will  you  try  it,  or  continue  to  sustain  mono¬ 
polies.— For  free  Trice  List  of  Scales  address 

JONES,  of  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


TOOLS. 


of  all  hinds  for  Fanners.  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  classes  of  Mechanics.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  auy  address.  GOODNOW  & 
WIGHTMAN,  23  Corniiill,  Boston,  Mass. 

IM)OT  LATHES,  Scroll  Saws,  Tools  for  meclian- 
1  ics  and  amateurs,  Farm  Shop  outfits.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Jackson  &  Tyler,  16  German  St.,  Baltimore, Md. 

Boiarta’s  Patent  Uniiersal  Eccentric  lilts 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crncibles„Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Col),  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar.  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dnst,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  he  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  "W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogaiidus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING,  Fire  and  Waterproof  ROOF  COAT¬ 
INGS,  ROOF  PAINT,  CEMENT  for  repairing  leaky 
roofs.  PAINTS,  all  colors,  for  villas,  cottages,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  fences,  &c.  SHEATHING  FELTS,  MOTII 
PROOF  CARPET  LINING.  Steam  Pipe  ami 
Boiler  Coverings,  Steam  Packing,  &c.  Ready  lor 
use,  and  easily  applied.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  &c. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Descriptive 

CATALOGUE 

of  Flower  and  Vegetable 

SEEDS, 

Grains,  Grasses,  Small  Fruits, 
AND  GARDEN  REQUISITES 

is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents. 

To  old  customers  it  will  he  sent  gratis. 


R.  U*  ALLEN  &  C©0? 


P.  O.  "Box  S7G 


189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Market  Gardeners 

AND 

FLORISTS 

"WILL  BE  SENT  OUR 

WHOLESALE  LIST  of 

FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
And  SEEDS, 

ON  APPLICATION. 

85  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

.  GOOD  ffjEEBS  "" 

Grown  with  care  and  painstaking  from  selected  stocks 
always  pay*  Try  mine.  Sec  advertisement  “All  About 
Gardening.  J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower, 

Rockford,  Illinois. 

OUR 

NEW  CATALOGUE 

OF 
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S 
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SENT  FREE. 

Geo.  S.  Haskell  &  Co., 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS. 

StAWIM 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

1a  Agricultural  implements, 

"A  GUANO,  BONE-DUST,  ETC.  jL., 

VANDERBILT  BROS, 

S3  Fultou  st.,  N.  Y. 

<f>>  Send  for  catalogue. 

Tailby’s  Hybrid  Cucumber. 

This  combines  in  itself  the  best  qualities  of  the  English 
Frame  and  the  White  Spine. 

IS  REMAEMABLY  PIADEIFIC, 

as  Handsome  as  a  Picture,  and  in  brief,  any  man  who  plants 
it  side  by  side  with  the  best  varieties  he  raises, 

WILL  FIND  IT  AN  ACQUISITION. 

Per  Package,  15  cents. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Chilli  Red,  Early  Goodrich,  Peerless, 
and  Rose  Seed  Potatoes, 


for  sale  by 


MEYERS  &  ALLEY, 
83  Murray  SI.,  N.  V. 
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TWO  NEW  POTATOES. 

RUBY.  (Pringle.) 

A  new  red  kidney  slianed  potato  of  excellent  promise, 
from  the  Early  Rose  hybridized  with  the  White  Peaehblow. 
The  shape  is  oblong,  sligiitlv  flattened.  resembling  tliat  of 
the  Early  Rose.  In  its  coloring  the  red  of  the  latter  variety 
isdeepened  by  the  carmine  which  shows  in  the  blotches  of 
the  White  Peachblow.  Tlie  eyes,  wliich  are  but  slightly 
sunken,  are  carmine  like  those  of  tiiis  variety.  The  flesh 
white,  line-grained,  firm,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Tubers  of 
medium  size ;  and  are  clustered  close  ab.ont  the  loot  of  the 
stalks.  Tlie  time  of  maturity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Early  Hose,  and  it  is  equally  productive. 

To  those  who  prefer  a  red-skin  potato  we  can  confidently 
recommend  this  excellent  variety. 

Per  lb.,  $1.00;  3  lbs.  to  one  address,  $2.50,  by  mail,  prepaid. 
By  express  or  freight,  charges  pakl  by  the  purchaser,  K 
peck,  $3.00  ;  1  peck  $5.00. 

ALPHA.  (Pringle.) 

The  Earliest  Variety  Known. 

A  very  early  variety  for  farm  and  garden  culture,  also  for 
forcing  under  glass ;  fit  for  the  table  ten  or  fifteen  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Early  Rose.  Of  medium  size,  clear  white,  with  the 
slightest  tinge  of  red  about  the  eyes;  flesh  very  white,  fine¬ 
grained,  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavor  ;  quality,  of  the  highest 
excellence.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  London,  in  1874.  A  silver 
medal  was  also  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  We  can  recommend  this  with  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  as  the  very  best  early  variety  in  cultivation. 


Per  pound  $1.00;  3  pounds  to  one  address,  $2.50,  by  mail- 
prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  charges  paid  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  14  peck,  $2.00;  1  peck,  $3.00;  14  bushel,  $5.00;  1 
bushel,  $9.00  ;  1  barrel,  $20.00. 


SNOWFliA  K.E—  Beautiful  in  appearance— superior  in 
quality— early— ripening  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early 
Rose— very  productive.  Price  :— Per  pound,  60cts. ;  2  pounds 
to  one  address,  $1.00,  by  mail,  prepaid.  By  express  or 
freight,  1  peck,  $1.50;  %  bush.,  $2.50;  1  bush.,  $4;  1  barrel,  $8. 


Pringle’s  Hybridized  Potato  Seed. 

The  extraordinary  success  which  has  attended  Mr.Prin- 
jrlo  in  his  attempts  to  improve  this  valuable  esculent,— which 
has  resulted  in  the  nro’duction  of  the  Snowflsilcc  and 
Alpha,  and  last,  though  not  least,  tlie  Ruby— has  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  still  greater  efforts  in  his  favorite  pursuit 
of  hybridization,  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  offering 
a  very  choice  strain  of  seed  saved  by  him,  which  is  the 
product  of  numerous  hybridizations,  variously  operated, 
with  every  care  during  the  past  season,  between  the  above 
named  and  many  of  the  best  new  and  old  varieties  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  both  English  and  American,  and  includes  every 
strain,  wliich  Mr.  Pringle  will  himself  sow  the  coining  spring. 
Packets  of  25  seeds,  50  cents ;  5  paclcets^$2. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  above  varieties  see  our  New 
Potato  Catalogue,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 

B.  &.  BLISS  SL  SONS,  P.  O.  Box,  5712, 
Wo.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


1876  Drecr’s  Garden  Calender,  1876 

Contains  descriptive  and  price  list  of  Vegetable.  Flower 
and  Grass  Seeds.  Plants,  Bulbs,  Novelties,  and  every 
GARDEN  REQUISITE.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  two 
8  ct.  stamps  for  postage. 

HEN  KIT  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Our  Annual  Descriptive 

Seed  Catalogue 

for  1876. 

Enlarged  and  Improved 
containing  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE.  FIELD  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamp. 

E.  A.  EEEVES, 
58  C0UETLAND  ST„ 

New  York  City. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1854. 


ASPARAGUS  BURGHER 


Hlustradedln  Feb.  No.  of 
American  Agriculturist. 
Price  S4-.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

H.  B.  GRIFFING,  CO  Court, lnndt  SL,  N.  Y. 


Send  10c.  and 
address  for  1.  or 


“  Pearl  ”  Tuberose,  ksk 

lng  bulbs,  with  direction  for  growing  this  splendid  7io;>e«y. 

CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Earliest  Tomato  Known. 


THE  CONQUEROR,. 

TEN  DAYS  EARLIER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOMATO. 

Prof.  Thurber,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  thus  describes  it : 

“  I  had  over  a  dozen  varieties,  including  this,  among  which 
were  several  novelties,  as  well  as  those  accepted  as  standard 
varieties.  I  think  it  a  moderate  statement  to  say  the  Con¬ 
queror  was  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  in  the  Garden.  I 
would  also  add  that  in  color,  shape,  and  quality,  this  variety 
was  highly  satisfactory.” 

Price,  25  cts.  per  packet ;  0  packets,  $1.00. 

THE  BEST  SWEET  CORN 
TRSUMPH. 

This  new  and  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
careful  selection,  it  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  large  varieties, 
and  unsurpassed  lor  its  richness,  sweetness,  ana  delicacy  of 
flavor,  and  is  highly  endorsed  by  reliable  and  prominent 
parties  who  have  given  it  a  trial.  Nothing  can  surpass  it  as 
a  market  variety. 

(.From  Prof.  Thurber,  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  F.  Y.) 

A  single  trial  of  this  variety,  (The  Triumph),  convinced 
us  of  its  great  excellence,  and  we  regard  it  as  “  tip-top.” 

(From  J.  J.  Thomas,  Editor  of  Country  Gentleman.) 

Was  exceeding  pleased  with  the  Triumph  Sweet  Corn.  It 
is  very  tender,  sweet  and  rich— all  that  can  possibly  be 
desired  in  a  table  corn,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  productive. 

14  pint  Packets  25  cents.  Selected  ears  30  cents  each,  by 
mail,  post-paid. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5712.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


I  have  founded  my  business  on  the  belief  that  the  public 
are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  tlie  grow¬ 
er,  and  I  therefore  offer  FREE  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  who  cultivates  a  farm,  tills  a  vegetable 
garden,  or  plants  a  flower  garden,  my  large.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1870;  it  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  choicest  kinds  produced  in  Europe, 
one  Hundred  and  fifty  ■varieties  of  vegetable 
seed  grown  on  my  four  seed  farms.  Customers 
of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead  and  Butman  Squashes, 
Phinney’s  Melon,  the  Marbleln  ad  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  vegetables,  I  solicit  your  patronage.  All  seed 
sold  under  three  warrants.  A  hundred  thousand  catalogues 
will  be  issued  and  sent  out  the  first  of  January. 


JAMES  .y.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Eo  A  TRT  A  T?  TA  produce  commis- 
•  OS  Ui  VV  AIliJJ,  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  2J9  Washington-sf.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


^'B.KBi/ssSpSoNi 

$£50©  to  be  divided  among  1  he  six 
most  successful  growers  who  shall 
r reduce  the  lartrest  quantity  from 
1  lb.  of  KUBY  and  ALPHA, 
potatoes.  Price  of  eacb.  $I.C0  per  lb. 

CENTENNIAL  PREIVHURfiS. 

SI 5©  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
collection,  one  peck  each,  of  i  ota- 
iO' s  introduced  by  us  since  1*67. 
&“5©  for  tbe  best  and  n  ost  prom- 
lsing  seedlings  raised  this  year  from 
Prliiffles  EIj  ba-idized  Potato 
Seed.  Tbe  colleciions  for  which 

_  j- - - - JthQ  last  two  premiums  of  S$200  are 

offered  wiil  be  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
iq  Philadelphia,  in  October,  and  premiums  will  bo 
awarded  by  their  committee.  For  conditions  and  full 
particulars  send  f  r  circular,  mailed  tree  to  all. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  &  Ama*eur’s 
Guide  to  the  Flower  &  Kitchen  Garden.  200  pages.  35 cts. 

Bliss’s  Gardener’s  Almanac  ana  Abridged  Ccita- 
Hwue  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Feeds.  116  pages,  beauti- 
fully^illuslrated.  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclc6ing  10  cts. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains 
a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  with  many  other  desirable  sorts,  also  much  useful 
information  upon  their  cultivation.  32  pages,  10  cents. 

B.  K.  BLESS  &  SOMS, 

I".  O.  Box  No.  5T13.  34  Barclay  St,.,  X.  Y. 


MY 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants  for  1876.  | 

Contains  descriptions  of  all  tlie  finest 
Bedding  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Including  Novelties  and  Select  Varieties.  Also  a  large 
stocl;  of  extra  fine 

EVERGREENS,  SHADE-TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 
Sent  free  to  onr  customers,  and  to  all  applicants,  on 
the  receipt  of  one  3-cent  stamp.  Wholesale  trade-list 
free.  PAUL  BUTZ,  Croton  Floral  Gardens, 
Established  1S51,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

d. 


Small  plants  sent  l>v  mail,  post-paid 

. . . 


The  Gortner  Planter  Company, 

FRAZEYSBURG,  OHIO, 

Manufacture  tlie  best 

Hand  Corn  Planter. 

Patented  Nov.  5, 1812.  and  April  29,  1873.  Received  tlie 
first  premium  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  Thousands  oftliem  in  use. 
Every  machine  warranted.  Sold  in  one-lialf  dozen  packs 
for  $9.00  per  pack,  cash.  Money  can  be  sent  in  regisiered 
letter  or  by  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  the  money 
returned  on  return  of  machines. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circulars. 

Address  '  H.  GORTNER.  Secretary, 

Frazeysburg,  Ohio. 


TOTHEFLOIVER  &  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  a  Magnificent 
COLORED  PLATE.  Mailed  to  any  address  FREE. 

CROSMAN  BROS., 

Established  1S40.  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


SEEDS 

Upon  Which  You  can  Depend. 

The  attention  of  Market  Gardeners,  Families,  and  all 
who  would  have  good  vegetables  and  beautiful  flowers, 
is  invited  to  mv  new  Catalogue  of  STRICTEY 
FINE  SEEDS.  It  will  be  furnished  FREE  to 
applicants,  and  contains  lists  and  prices  of  all  tlie 
BEST  and  NEWEST  varieties  in  the  line  of  seeds, 
etc.  Don’t  fail  to  see  it. 

ORANGE  W.  Cl,  ARK,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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£SEED  WAREHOUSE J 

141  STATE  STREET 
CHICAGCL^T 


CARDEN  SEEDS, 


1876.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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If  you  wish  to  grow  Vegetables  for  sale,  read 

Gardening  for  Profit  X 

|  If  you  wish  (o  become  si  Commercial  Florist,  read 

Practical  Floriculture! 

|  If  you  wish  to  Garden  for  Amusement  or  for  Home| 
Use  only,  read 

Gardening  for  Pleasure ! 

•ALL  BY 

PETER  HEMDERS©^. 

Fries  $1.50  each,  post  paid,  by  mail. 

Our  Combined  Catalogue  for  1876,  of 

EVERVQpilNG 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN 

Sentfreeto  ail  Applicants. 

Our  huge  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Sleds  and| 
Plants,  numbering  175  pages,  and  containing  2§ 
j  colored  plates,  sent  without  charge  to  purchasers! 
I  of  any  of  the  above  three  books.  Sent  to  all  others® 
]  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


/o- 


A  1A1UM 

Of  all  Garden  Requisites 

Seeds,  Implements,  Fertilizers,  &c., 


For  PRIVATE  or  MARKET 

\  FLORISTS  and  FARMERS. 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

JAMES  FliEMS\G, 
i  67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Seeds  of  Superior  Qualify 

MAlfEf  BROTHERS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN  CHOICE 

Vegetable,  Field,  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

FLORISTS’  GOODS,  GARDEN  REQUISITES,  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  Post-free  oil  Application. 
SEED  WAREHOUSES, 

260  anal  %6:i  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Time  Cometh! 

Our  twenty-third  edition  of  the  Flower  ansi  Kitchen 
Garden  Directory,  Illustrated,  for  187®,  will 
soon  be  published,  embracing  a  complete  List  of  the  Best 
Ptaudaed  Boston  Market  Varieties  of  Vegetable 
Seeds,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  Flower  Seeds,  and 
other  Hovticnltnral  Requisites;  it  will  be  sent  free 
all  for. -*  * - - ’*“** — 


to 


JJ. 


former  customers,  and  others,  on  application. 

T.  CURTIS  «Jfc  CIO-,  1®1  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Successors  to  Curtis  &  Cobb. 


ALL  ABOUT 


For  Home  use  and  for  Mauket,  in  ROOT’S  GARDEN 
BlABTOAL— Practical,  pointed  and  thorough — 
containing  one-half  as  much  matter  as  $1.50  books  on  the 
subject.  Gardeners  throughout  the  country  commend  its 
practical  labor-saving  methods  as  invaluable  to  them.  Sent 
for  10  cents,  which  will  be  allowed  on  the  first  order  for 
seeds.  J.  13.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower. 

Rockford,  Illinois, 


Will  be 
^mailed  free 
rto  all  aj>  p  1  i  - 
rcants.  This  is 
’one  of  the  largest 
'’and  most  com  prehen- 
'  sive  Catalogues  pub¬ 
lished;  contains  about  250 
''pages,  over  600  fine  engrav¬ 
ings,  2  elegant  colored  plates, 
'and  gives  full  descriptions, 
'prices,  and  directions  for  plant¬ 
ing  over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable 
'and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants, 
''Roses,  &c.,  and  is  invaluable  to  Fanner, 
''Gardener  and  Florists.  Address, 

D,  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mich 


■piLI,A€E  i^T IT SS SEKSES.  —  A  Large 

*  Stock  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Small  Fruit,  &c.,  at  low  rates.  Send  for  Circular. 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


Moreton  Farm  Seeds. 

YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL  WTJUZEL  SEED. 
—I  have  grown  my  owu  seed  for  several  years  from  careful¬ 
ly  selected  bulbs.  It  is  now  offered  for  sale  for  the  first 
time.  The  seed  is  large  and  fresh,  the  growth  of  1875.  Price, 
75  ct3.  per  11). ;  4  fbs.  for  $2.50.  Sent  pre-paid  by  mail.  10  ms., 
or  over,  by  express,  at  50  cents  per  lb. 

YELLOW  DANVERS  ONION  SEED. -From 
carefully  selected  onions.  The  growth  of  1875.  Price  $2  $  lb. 

LATE  ROSE  POTATOES. -Genuine.  $2.50  per 
barrel ;  4  barrels,  $9.C0 ;  10  barrels,  $20.00. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moretou  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

I OO  BAYS  TOMATO. 

This  Tomato  lins  been  proven  by  careful  tests  to  be 
EARLIER  than  Conqueror,  Canada  Victor, and  all  other 
varieties.  It  ripens  in  101)  days  without  extra  forcing.  Has 
been  marketed  here  June  20.  G.  R.  Haskell,  Seedsman,  of 
Rockford.  III.,  says:  “EARLIEST  OF  OVER  30 
VARIETIES  TESTED.”  R.  J'.uist,  of  Philadelphia, 
says— "Both  early  and  productive.”  It  is  distinct  from  any 
tomato  catalogued.  Color  scarlet,  quality  good,  rois  little, 
ripens  through,  ami  for  shipping  is  unsurpassed.  It  is 
REMARKABLY  PROLIFIC-40  Bushels  were 
sold  in  1  days,  and  8410  was  reed,  lor  the  season  oil  one- 
fourth  acre.  Proof  of  these  statements  ill  circulars  sent 
Iree.  Selected  seed,  per  packet  of  ICO  seeds,  25  cts.— 5  for 
$1.00.  Address 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman, 

512  Main  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Iud. 


Catalogues  Gratis.  Prices  Reduced 

of  all  leading  items  of  nursery  stock,  especially  in  my  un¬ 
surpassed  list  of  new  and  popular  peaches,  among  which 
may  be  found  the  only  desirable  kinds  to  grow  for  market 
value— such  as  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers, 
Early  Alexander.  Amsden’s  June,  Briggs’  May,  Christiana, 
Brandywine.  Nanticoke,  Ililyen's  Laic  October,  Tuckahoc, 
Newington  Free,  and  all  the  new  and  old  approved  orchard 
list.  Send  for  catalogue,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to  all 
who  plant  orchards,  as  I  give  the  exact  rotation  of  ripening, 
so  that  all  can  plant  intelligently.  So  they  can  have  one  va¬ 
riety  succeeding  another  the  whole  season.  Also  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  prices— Apple  Trees,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear, 
standard  and  dwarf.  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubberies,  Greenhouse  Plants— in  fact,  all  stock  usually 
found  ill  any  first-class  establishment.  Peach  pits  in  sand 
all  winter,  $1.50  per  bushel. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Spooner’s  Prize  Flower  Seeds. 

Spooner’s  Boston  Market 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  cheapest  and  best  seeds  in 
the  market.  Send  two  3  cent 
stamps  l'or  our  illustrated  catalogue 
and  see  the  prices. 

W.  H.  SPOONER. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


FLOWER 

SEEDS. 

VEGETABLE 
'  SEEDS. 
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GOOD  FIRST-CLASS  PLANTS,  FLEE, 

PACKED  FREE. 

100  or  less  Strawberry  and  doz.  other  sorts  by  mail,  postage 
paid. 

Monarch  of  the  West,  10,000  for  $50... 

Duncan  Strawberry .  1.00 

Wilson  \lbany,  Green  Prolific,  10,000  $22.. .  .30 

Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky,  10,000  $20 . 30 

Jucundn,  Col.  Cheney .  . 

Triompli  de  Gaud,  Boydon  No.  SO,  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Pres.  Wilder,  Hudson  Early,  Early 
Surprise,  Kissenua,  Champion,  Cowing's 

Seedling . 

Cumberland,  Triumph,  Springdale,  Star 

of  West .  1.50 

Excelsior,  sold  in  Pliila.  1875  for  $!  per  it. .  5.00  30.00 

Brandywine  Raspberry .  1.00  " 

Ilerstinc,  Saunders . 1.00 

Ganargua,  Norwood .  1.50 

Doolittle  Black  Cap . 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry.. . 50 

Kittatinuy,  Lawton . 50 

Colossal  Asparagus,  seed  50  cts.  per  lb . 20 

Peach  Trees — Early  Beatrice,  Rivers,  Louisa,  and  15  other 
varieties,  4  to  6  feet  high,  assorted,  $8  per  100  ;  $60  per  1,000. 

Please  order  early,  and  for  prices  of  Currants,  Grapes,  &c., 
address  JOHN  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

A~~ SAMPLE  Op 

11AWY  HUNDREDS. 

“1,005  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  ) 

“  Sept.  9th,  1875.  | 

“W.  F.  Massey  &  Co. 

■■ . Tour  Plants,  Seeds,  &c  ,  do  better  here  than  those 

of  any  we  have  yet  tried. 

“  Mrs.  GEO.  P.  WARNER.” 

This  lady  lias  had  plants  from  us  by  mail  for  years  past. 
See  oar  ®1.00  List  elsewhere. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
Cliestcrtown,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland. 

THE  ALBANY~SEED  STORE,  ESTABLISHED  1831. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  Successors  to 


Our  SPRING  CATALOGUE  for  1876,  containing  96  pages, 
and  250  illustrations  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  etc.,  is  ready 
for  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  writing 
for  It. 

€©owB«ims'  Stpawberriefi,  £!8.5© 

€1  per  M.  Monarch  of  the  West,  in  quantities,  $5.00  per 
M.  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Asparagus  roots,  etc.,  at 
correspondingly  low  rates.  S.  c.  De  COU. 

Moorestown.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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SEEDLING-  STBAWBEKEY. 
“STERLING.” 

ILL  be  offered  for  sale  after  April  1.  my  new  6ccdling, 
the  “Sterling.”  It  lias  all  the  qualities  of  a  superior 
market  fruit ;  large  size,  handsome  form,  firm  texture  and 
bright  red  color,  with  fine  flavor,  rich  and  sprightly,  much 
sweeter  tnan  Wilson  ;  stem  long  and  fruit  easily-picked  and 
prepared  lor  table.  Having  grown  strawberries  more  than 
twenty  years  for  the  Cleveland  market,  testing  all  the  ap¬ 
proved  varieties,  and  having  grown  the  Sterling  on  both 
sandy  and  clay  soils,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best 
market  berry  as  vet  known.  Send  for  circular  giving  history 
of  berry  and  testimony  of  F.  R.  Elliott,  M.  B.  Batehnm  anil 
other  horticulturists  and  persons  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  berry.  Cut  is  exact  size  of  one  of  llie  largest 
Sterling  berries.  Plants  will  be  sent  and  orders  filled  in 
their  nun  as  received.  Price,  for  G,  $2;  12,  $8;  25,  $5;  100. 
$20.  Payment  lo  accompany  orders.  Remit  by  Draft, 
Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter, 

GEO.  It.  LODGE. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

THE  DUCHESS, 

The  Earliest  Strawberry, 

Large,  solid,  profitable,  liardy,  and  of  tlie  best  quality.  50 
cents  per  plant,  $2  lor  six,  $3  per  dozen.  For  descriptive 
price-list  of  every  desirable  variety  of  Small  Fruits,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Garden  Seeds.  Address 

F.  M.  HEXU1EU, 

New  Castle.  WesiekesSer  Co.,  N.  V. 

[Successor  to  Reisig  &  HexamerJ. 

STlAWBIlRY  fim 

By  the,  100.  1,000,  10,000,  or  100.000. 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WEST,  COL.  CIIENEY, 
WILSON’S  ALBANY,  Sctli  Baydeu,  CUus. 
Downing,  Downer,  Trionipke  de  Gaud,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Also  STAR  OF  THE  WEST,  Champion, 
Br.  Warder,  Late  Prolific,  Black  Defiance, 
Agriculturist,  Lenuiug’s  White,  ana  others. 

A .  HASCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
rspEIIH  IDgJWCAN  STKAWBEIfllY 

-H-  is  the  most  promising  of  all.  Carries  better,  sells 
higher,  keeps  longer,  than  all  others.  Send  lor  circular. 

K.  &  J.  ('.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

STAR  ,  OF  THE  WEST,  the  liest  Strawberry— 100 
acres  in  Small  Fruits— Colossal  Asparagus  Seed— Millions 
of  Trees  and  Plants  a  Pomona  Nursery.  Send  for 
Circular.  WiM.  PABltV,  Cinnammson,  N.  J. 

Qtrawbevry  Plants  by  mail,  post-paid.  Monarch  of 
lo  the  West,  $1  per  hundred.  Downers,  Chas.  Downing, 
and  Kentucky,  'hjc.per  l(i0.  Snowflake  potatoes,  50c.  per  lb. 
D.  i£.  IIOXIE,  P.  O.  Box  4CS,  Northampton,  Mass. 

HIGHLAND  HARDY. 

The  most  profitable  market  Raspberry  grown. 
Produced  last  season  over  81,000.  worth  of  lruit  to  (he 
aero.  It  bears  enormous  crops,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all  — 
“  I  regard  the  Highland  Hardy  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
raspberries  grown.  It  is  the  earliest  that  I  have  seen,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy.” — Rev.  E.  1.  Roe ,  author  of  "Play  and 
Profit  in  my  Garden,”  etc. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid :  |  Bv  express: 

7?  cts.  per  doz.— $3.50  per  100.  |  $3  per  100— $15  per  1,000. 

FRUIT  TiSEES!!  SHRUBS’!  VINES! ! 

ROSES.’  GREENHOUSE  STOCK! 
20,001)  surplus  and  very  fine  American  Arbor  Vilas,  3  to 
6  ft.,  twice  transp.,  very  cheap.— 1. 000.000  Am.  Arl>.  seed¬ 
lings. — Downing  Gooseberry,  best  Am.  gooseberry; 
per  doz.,  $3.50,  post-paid.  See  our  seed  adv.  in  another 
column.  Send  for  catalogue 
Established  1863.  W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr.,  Si  CO., 
Dutchess  Nurseries.  Ponglikecpsie,  N.  Y. 

KASipSKim" 

200,000  DOOLITTLE  IMF.  BLACK  CAP-$1.50 
per  100 ;  $10.00  per  1,000  ;  $S0  per  10,000. 

200.000  BRANDYWINE —Best  Red -$2,00  per  100; 
$15.00  per  1,000  ;  $125  per  10,000. 

No  charge  for  packing. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 

Chest  ertown-  Kent  Cow,  Mr§.» 
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RIVERBANK  DOLLAR  COLLECTIONS 

OJP  IP;LA.iSTTS  BY  MAIL. 

We  will  mail  any  one  of  the  following  collections  of  plants  to  any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  one  dollar.  The  selection  of  varieties  must  be  left  to  us.  Simply  state  the  Date  of  this  list  and  the  Number  of  the 
collection  or  collections  you  wish.  Send  the  money  by  Post  Office  Money  Order  or  in  a  Registered  Letter.  Money  sent  in 
an  ordinary  letter  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender.  We  guarantee  all  plants  to  arrive  in  good  condition,  but  must  not  be  held 
responsible  for  subsequent  mismanagement.  We  are  ready  to  commence  mailing  plants  immediately  upon  the  publication 
of  this  list,  and  thence  throughout  the  season.  Not  less  than  one  collection  will  be  mailed.  Any  twelve  ol  these  collec¬ 
tions  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $10.00.  „  .  ,,  , 

AddreS3  w.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.,  Cliestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland. 


No.  1. 
No.  2.- 
No.  3.- 
No.  i. 
No.  5.- 
N  o.  6.- 

No.  7.- 
No.  8.- 

No.  9.—: 


No.  10.- 
No.  11.- 
No.  12.- 
No.  13.- 
No.  14.- 


-Eiglit  P.oses. 

-Twenty-five  Verbenas. 

-Eight  Geraniums. 

-Eight  Fuchsias.  ... 

-Two  Roses,  10  Verbenas,  2  I*  uchsias,  1  Ilelioti  ope. 

-1  Rose,  5  Verbenas,  2  Geraniums,  2  l«  uchsias,  1  i  ansj  , 
1  Violet 

-10  Verbenas,  2  Salvias,  2  Cuplieas,  1  Double  Violet. 

4  Geraniums,  1  Cape  Jessamine,  1  Smilax,  1  Helio¬ 
trope,  4  Verbenas.  .  . 

•1  Cape  Jessamine,  1  Nisrht-Blooming  Jessamine,  1 
Calla,  1  Carnation,  1  Smilax.  1  Cupliea,  1  Salvia,  1 
Pansy,  1  Alternanthera,  2  Verbenas. 

-1  Calla.  1  Cupliea  Ilyssopifolia,  l  Double  Line  Lo¬ 
belia,  1  Variegated  Talinum,  1  Tradescaiitia  Aqua- 
tica,  1  Achyranthus,  2  Pansies.  , 

-1  Cupliea  Hyssopifolia,  1  Double  Blue  Lobelia,  1  v  a- 
riegated  Talinum,  1  Tradescantia  Aquanca,  j  Ira- 
descantia  Vitatta,  1  Achyranthus, 2  Pansies,  1  1  lolet. 
-1  Pansy,  1  Double  Violet,  1  Giecoma  Costata,  1 
Otlionna,  1  Ciiiulle  Plant,  1  AUernanthera,  1  Gerani¬ 
um  Mt.  of  Snow,  2  Verbpnas. 

-1  Geranium  Mt.  of  Snow.  1  Mrs.  Pollock,  1  Golden 
bronze  Geranium,  1  Cyclamen.  1  La  Belle  Carna¬ 
tion,  1  Bonvardia,  1  Begonia,  2  Verbenas. 

-1  Parlor  Ivv,  1  Kenilworth  Ivy,  1  Hardy  Ivy.  1 
Otlionna.  1  Mauramlia,  1  Smilax,  1  Crassula,  1  t-.ua- 
plialimn,  1  Maliernia,  1  Pilea,  1  Mosembryanthemum, 
1  Coleus. 


No.  1.1. 


No.  16.— 

No.  17.- 
No.  18.- 


No.  20.- 
No.  21.- 
No.  22.- 
No.  23.- 
No.  21.- 
No.  23.- 


■1  Crassula,  1  Panicum  Variegatum.  1  Tradescantia 
Aquatica,  1  Perisirophe  Aurea.  1  Pilea,  1  Tm  renia, 
1  Golden  Thyme,  1  Variegated  Sedum,  1  Cupliea 
Hyssopifolia,"  1  Double  Blue  Lobelia,  1  Golden 
Coleus,  1  Alternanthera. 

1  Lautana,  1  Dwarf  Pomegranate.  1  Hydrangea  Pa- 
niculata,  1  Serissa  Variegata,  1  Variegated  Ivy,  l 
Cestrnm,  I  Azalea. 

-2  Double  Tuberoses,  1  Maderia  Vine,  1  White  Lily,  2 
Gladiolus,  1  Dahlia. 

-1  Dwarf  Pomegranate,  1  Fancy  Pelargonium,  1  An- 
pie  Geranium,  1  Rose  Geranium,  1  Peppermint  Ge¬ 
ranium,  1  Pennyroyal  Geranium,  1  Slirubland  Pet 
Geranium,  1  Nutmeg  Geranium,  2  Verbenas. 

•  1  Monthly  Rose,  3  Zonal  Geraniums,  1  Double  Ge¬ 
ranium,  i  Apple  Geranium,  1  Smilax,  1  Coleus,  1 
Perisirophe,  1  Alternanthera. 

1  Monthly  Rose,  1  Climbing  Rose,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Double 
Pink,  1  Pansv,  1  Heliotrope,  5  Verbenas. 

•1  Cactus,  1  Poiusettia,  1  Abutilon,  1  Croton,  1  San- 
cliezia. 

I  Akehia  Qninatn,  1  Hardy  Ivy,  1  Honeysuckle,  1 
Variegated  Balm,  1  Variegated  Sedum,  1  Jessamine. 
■1  Calla,  1  Chinese  Primrose,  1  Eclieveria,  1  Semper- 
vivum,  1  Crassula,  4  Verbenas. 

1  Laurestinus,  1  Azalea,  1  Talinum,  1  Violet,  1  Cow¬ 
slip,  2  Carnations.  1  Snapdragon. 

1  Pelargonium,  t  La  Belle  Carnation,  1  Wax  Plant, 
1  tee  Plant,  4  Roses. 


KNOX  Finn  FAEM  AND  NUESEBXES. 

GREAT  OFFERS! 


More  Liberal  Offers  were  never  made  than  the  following.  pF”  We  will  send  by  mall,  post-paid,  Safe 

Carriage  Guaranteed, 

18  Flowering  Plants  for  $1.10:  4  Varieties  ©f  Strawberries  for  $1.10: 


2  Verbenas, 

1  Coleus. 

1  Fuchsia, 

1  Heliotrope, 
1  Geranium, 


1  Double  Petunia, 

1  Salvia, 

1  Feverfew, 

2  Crysanthcmums, 
1  Ageratum, 


l  Abutilon, 

1  Tuberose, 

1  Monthly  Rose, 

1  Pelargonium. 

2  Basket  Plants. 


With  directions  for  growing. 

8  Grape  Vines  for  $1.10: 


2  Concord, 
1  Martha, 


1  Hartford, 

1  Creveling. 


3  Roger’s  Hybrids 


23  Jucunda,  “  Our  No.  700, ’’ 
12  Burr’s  New  Pine, 


12  Chn.s.  Downing 
23  Wilson. 


4  Varieties  of  Raspberries  for  $1.10: 

0  Naomi,  6  Philadelphia,  3  Clarke,  3  Hornet. 

26  Packets  of  Choicest  Varieties  of 
Flower  Seeds  for  $1.10: 

See  list  in  our  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and  Flower 
Seeds,  free  to  any  address. 


ALL  OXK  YEAH  OLD  EXTIIA  TIMES. 

OUT  OUT  LISTS  AUD  SEND  WITH  OEDER. 

Our  handsome  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  containing  full  directions  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  address, 

KNOX  FRUIT  C©„,  BOX  I  15,  P1TTSBURQ,  FA. 

J  F.  GRIMES,  Superintendent.  J.  O.  SLEMMONS,  B.  Manager. 

GRAPE  VINES 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  QUALITY  EXTRA.  FAIR  DEALING.  LOW  PRICES. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fiedouia,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES, 

Grown  especially  for  the  Trade  and  Planters,  in  Quantity: 

CONCORD,  MARTHA,  Delaware,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Ives,  Salem,  Wilder,  Iona,  and  many 
other  varieties,  one  and  two  years  old,  in  quantity. 

A.  HA1VCB  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Ranh,  N. « 1. 

For  25  cts.  I  will  send  a  package  of  Sugar 
Trough  Gourd  Seed,  one  of  Verbena,  Pansy, 
nnd  Double  Zinnia,  and  my  Quarterly  Cata- 
fg^v.  loguc  for  one  year.  The  Gourds  grow  by 

the  •  ere,  to  hold  two  buckets  full  each,  ami 
I  exhibited  one  at  the  Agriculturist  office 
that  held  over  eleven  gallons.  We  use  them 
for  baskets,  lard  cans,  &c.,  &c..  The  flower  seeds  are  the 
choicest.  Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Evergreens  and  Larelies. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

ALL  NURSERY  GROWN. 

Also  Evergreen  and  European  Larch  Seeds. 

Send  l’or  Catalogue. 

ROBT.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

^  aa  AAA  of  all  leading  varieties,  choice  and  select, 

f)  Vi  U  U  \J  Cheaper  than  anywhere  else. 

WO  ONE  DARE  UNDERSELL  ME. 

Address  Dr.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

25  Evergreens  post-paid  for  $x, 
100  Arbor  Vitae,  trans.  “  $3, 

How,  when  and  where  to  plant  EVERGREENS,  with 
Catalogues,  mailed  lor  stamp. 

WM.  MORTON  &  SON, 

Allens  Corner,  Cumberland  Co.,  Maine-. 

H^VEBSCUBREEUf  Tree  Seedlings  — 

iLd  Nursery  grown— cheap,  young,  small  sizes,  for  orchard 
protection,  screens,  wind-breaks,  timber  bells,  ornament. 
For  price  per  100,  per  1.000,  address  H.  M.  THOMPSON, 
St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS. 

Our  Stock  of  BULB3  this  year  is  cf 
very  superior  quality. 

Doz.  109  WOO 

1st  quality  large  Flowering  Bulbs . $  75  $4.00  $30.0:) 

2d  qualitv  “  “  .  50  3/i0  20.00 

A  few  hundred  extra  large  Bulbs .  1.00  5.00 

If  sent  by  mail,  25  cents  per  dozen  extra. 

MILLER  &  HAYES,  5774  Germantown  Ave.,  Philn. 

|f  Evergreen  IBrooin  Corn, 

the  result  of  5  years’  experimenting,  line  and  straight. 
Keeps  Its  bright  color,  and  yields  better  Ilian  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  By  mail.  50  Cts.  qt. ;  liy  express,  $2  p.  peck  ;  $6  p.  bush. 
Address  SAMUEL  WILSON,  Mecliauicsvilie, Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

I@1W1¥  SFKU€iL 

$10  per  100.  to  clear  the  ground.  FRUIT  TREES, 
VINES,  ROSES,  ETC.,  wholesale  or  retail. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dies*  Hat  Sarnaiioiig,  Mims,  k 


10  DISTINCT  CHOICE  KINDS,  MAILED  FOP  *J 
^  Si.  10  FERNS,  do.,  SI.  10  GREENHOUSE  5 
—  PLANTS. do., 10 FOLIAGED  PLANTSdo  Si  . 
%  10  WINDOW  PLANTS,  do.  SI.  10  ASSORT-”  S 
P  PLANTS  (comprising  all  tho  above  varieties  1  s 

do., SI,  laASSORTED  BEDBIKOPLANTS'’  h 
55  W1.W  VERBENAS,  do.,  75  cents.  SChoicc  I 
g  A I  ini  m  ClironmssercS  icith  each  collection.  Address 

l  Gyeenbreok  &  Paterson  City  Nurseries  ■  f 

®  or  J.  GREIVES,  Sec’y,  Box  S37,  Paterson,  N..J.  ’  p 


JBSS  AlU'i’SF  U la  EVESt-BiiOOMENG- 

ROSES 

STRONG-  POT  PLANTS 
Suitable  for  immediate  Flowering.  Sent 
Safely  by  mail,  post-paid. 

FIVE  SPLENDID  VARIETIES,  eacli  Rind 
labeled,  SI,  12  do.  $2, 19  do.  S3, 

2$  do.  S4r,  35  do.  $5. 

_  For  10  eta.  each,  additional,  one 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  ROSE. 

to  every  dollar’s  worth  ordered 
Send  for  our  NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE, 
and  select  tor  yourself  Irom  over  800  finest  sorts  We  are 
the  largest  Rose- Growers  in  America,  and  the  onlu  ones 
allowing  purchasers  to  make  their  own  selections,  featis- 
iactiou  guaranteed.  Address  * 

rT,  THE  DINGEE  &  <  ONARD  CO., 

ItOSE  GROAN  ER6,  West  Grove,  Cliestcr  Co.,  Pa. 


Roses.  HEW  EOSES.  Roses, 

Over  500  Varieties  grown  in  quantity  on  their  own  roots, 
including  all  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties.  Catalogue- 
sent  on  receipt  of  o-cent  postage  stamp.  Also— Greenhouse 
and  Heading  Plants  in  quantity.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

MILLER  &  HAYES, 

5774  Germantown  Avenue,  Pliilaclclpliia. 


» 


OSES,  VEEBEIAO 

BEDDING  AND  EXHIBITION  PUAHT^% 

te  weeps  takes  Medal  at  Exposition 
Line  Stock  at  Low  Figures.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  15.  P.  CRITCI1ELL,  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 


loses  for  the  Million. 

One  Dollar  per  Doz.  by  mail,  assorted  colors.  Price  Lists 
free- _ TYRA  MONTGOMERY",  Mattoon,  Ill. 


Fine  ever-blooming  and  oilier 
roses  sent  safelv  by  Mail  post¬ 
paid,  everywhere,  and  their 
for  SI;  14  for  $2.  A  splendid 
premium  rose  with  each  package  when  toil  cent  s  is  added. 
A  large  collection  of  Deciding  Plants,  Shrubbery,  etc.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  all.  Address 

JOSEPH  T.  PHILLIPS, 

We6t  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ROSES 

safe  arrival  guaranteed.  6 


Double  Master  Christine  G-eraMum. 

NOW  READY,  splendid  NEW  DOUBLE  and  SINGLE 
GERANIUMS,  just  introduced  by  the  European  hybridizers, 
Sisley,  Alegatiere,  Lemoine,  Laxton,  Paul.  George, 
&c.  They  have  bloomed  with  us.  Including  MAD.  THIBAUT. 
which  may  be  called  Double  Master  Christine,  beautiful 
bright  pink,  free  bloomer :  all  are  magnificent,  (  atalogues 
of  these  and  our  unsurpassed  Collection  of  Roses,  free  to 
applicants.  Address  E.  Y.  TEAS  &  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  Richmond,  Ind. 


TO  THE  TRADE, 

A  choice  collection  or  POPULAR  PLANTS 
for  the  Spring  Sale  of  1878.  Send  for  price  list. 

L.  15.  CASE,  Richmond,  Ind. 

New  and  distinct  variegated  GERANIUM 

“  mm  THOUGHT.” 

The  most  novel  addition  yet  added  to  this  popular  class  of 
plants.  Send  for  Catalogue,  containing  colored  Plate. 

SKI3D.  PADDOCK  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  best  Hand  Sheller  for  family  use  in  the  Market. 

Every  Machine  Warranted. 

PRICE  S'2.50.  Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
needs  it.  Shipped  by  express,  safely  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
_ LIVINGSTON  &  CO„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plants.  Boxed  ready  for 
shinment.  $2.-0  per  1,000:  $22.30  per  10.000. 

BENJ.  H.  BROWN,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


700.000 

Address 


T5-3E  HOME  CSORfi  SHELLED. 
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The  Two  New  Potatoes, 

The  best  Early  ami  the  best  bate. 

Thorton’s  Early  Paragon. 
Thorton’s  Late  White  Rose. 

PRICED  CATALOGUES  of 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  TREE  SEEDS, 
SPRING  BULBS, 

for  1876  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Eureka,  Snowflake,  Acme,  Ohio  Beauty,  Brownell’s  Beauty, 
and  other  new  varieties  at  tbe  lowest  rates  out.  Our 
new  catalogue  of  Vegetable  Wants,  Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc., 
sent  free  to  any  address. 

TILLDIGHAST  BROTHERS, 

Factoryvillc,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Victor  Potato. 

Wields  500  Bushels  per  acre.  Cooks  white 
as  snow.  Testimonials  furnished. 

Sent  post-paid,  Two  lbs.,  whole 
$1 ;  150  eves,  $1.50 :  by  express  or 
one  peck,  $2.00 ;  one  bushel,  $5.0C 
to  Granges.  Address  all  orders  to' 

A.  C.  ASHALD,  Garrettsvllle,  Ohio. 


CHOICE 
SEED 
POTATOES.! 


:  pota 

I  potatoes  grown.  3  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00; 
I  $4.50  per  bbl.,  by  freight;  5  bills.,  $1.00 
per  bbl.  Alpha.Eureka,  Early  Paragon, 
3  lbs.,  post-paid,  $1.00;  per  bbl.,  $5.00, 
I  All  other  var.  at  lowest  market  price. 
Send  for  price  list,  and  order  at  once.  Seed  Stocks  received 
of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  and  warranted  Genuine.  Address 
E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Seed  Grower,  Southport,  Ct. 

Brownell’s  Beauty  and  Compton’s  Surprise. 
$1.50  per  bushel ;  $3  per  barrel ;  1  lb.  by  mail 
R.  P.  FULKERSON, ~  ’ 


POTATOES 

POTATOES 


15  cts. 


,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


P  SUTTON,  Ransom,  Luz.  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  by 
o  mail  4  lbs.  Brownell’s  Beauty  lor  $1.  10  Lin.  Rhubarb, 
Si.  10  Wells’ Conical  Rasp.,  $1.  15  Clark  or  Thornless,  $1. 
Compton's  Surprise,  E.  Rose,  and  Peerless,  per  bbl.  $1.50. 

SWEET  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

YELLOW  JERSEY,  NANSEMOND, 
and  other  leading  varieties.  All  of  our  own  growing,  and  of 
best  quality.  Puces  low.  Correspondence  and  trade  soli¬ 
cited.  m.  m.  Murray  &  co., 

_ At  East  Pearl  Street,  Cincinnati. 

SWEET  POTATOES,  Nansemond,  Early  Red,  South¬ 
ern  Queen,  and  Bermuda.  Large  stock ;  $1.75  for  three 
pecks,  $3  per  barrel.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

W.  W.  RATHBONE,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


COLD 

FRAME 

PLANTS 


200,000  Early  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants,  75  cents  per  100;  $0.00  per 
1,000 ;  packed  so  as  to  keep  a  week, 
and  shipped  by  Express  anywhere. 
All  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  in 
season. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


To  Market  Gardeners. 

The  varieties  noted  below  are  the  best  that  can  be  select¬ 
ed  and  grown,  the  same  stock  which  we  supply  largely  to 
Philadelphia  and  other  market  gardeners.  For  other  varie¬ 
ties  send  for  Dreer’s  Farmers’ and  Gardeners’  Price  List, 
mailed  free. 

BEET— Bastian’s  Perfection  Extra  Early  Red  Turnip.  The 
earliest  and  most  profitable,  per  ft.,  $1.65. 

BEET— Bastian’s  Perfection  Half  Long  Blood.  Everything 
that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  color,  shape,  and  size,  per  B 
$1.65. 

CABBAGE— Pure  Jersey  Wakefield  (American',  oz„  50c.; 
per  ft,, 

CABBAGE— Premium  American  Flat  Dutch  and  Drum¬ 
head,  the  best  produced,  oz.,  50c.;  per  ft.,  $5.00. 

PEAS— Dreer’s  Extra  Early,  the  best  and  earliest,  per 
bushel,  by  Express,  $8.00. 

RADISH— The  best  sorts,  pure,  per  ft.,  $1.15. 

The  above  mailed  at  prices  quoted. 

Henry  A.  Dreei’,  Seed  Grower  aud  Dealer, Philadalphia. 


AMATEUR 
CULTIVATORS1 
GUIDE 


To  the  Flower  and 
Kitclien  Garden 
now  ready  for  appli¬ 
cants. 

Send  two  stamps  to 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  call  attention  to  our  immense  Stock  (GOO  acres)  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c. 
Ornamental  Trees  &  Shrubs,  deciduous  &  evergreen. 
Roses  a  specialty— all  the  finest  sorts. 

Green  tfc  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  novelties. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders  aud  enquiries. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Fruits  (new  ed.,  with  colored  plate),  15  ets. 

No.  2.  Ornamental  Trees,  with  col’d  plate  of  Roses.  25c. 
No.  3.  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4.  Wholesale,  Free. 
No.  5.  I.ist  of  New  ltoses  for  1376,  Free. 

Address 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY,  Rochester,  IT.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  aud  Orange 
Quince.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry  plants. 
- , —  . - - - *— price  List  free. 

N.  T. 


Apple  grafts  low.  Agents  wanted.  Price  List  free. 
Address  JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY,  Palmyra, 


P.000  Fruit, 

,000  Evergreens. 

,000  Greenhouse, 

Bedding  Plants,  &G» 

Seur  CatelOguoB  Free.  22dYeNr.  400  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

8T0RRS,  HARRISON  &  CO. , Paimbsvuas,  OaiC 

COMMERCIAL  7 

[Established  1830.]  NURSERIES. 

SPRING  Price  Hist,  per  doz.,  100,  and  1000,  of  Trees 
"amf”PI ants] "incluifing  a  select  list  of  Specialties 
aud  Novelties,  FREE  to  all.  Beautiful  new  Orna¬ 
mental  Catalogue,  10  cts.  Fruit  Catalogue  6  cts.  Free  to 
Customers.  Address 

\V.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TJY7I  A  /ITT  TREES.— Handsome  stock  of  best  new 
JL  f  i  j  i~B  and  old  sorts,  with  general  assortment  of 
hardy  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  vines, 
small  fruits,  &c.  New  price  list  free. 

ED  IVIN  ALLEN. 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 


P 


EACH  TREES,  of  best  Varieties;  Norway  Spruce 

_  and  American  Arbor  Vitees,  several  sizes:  Mammoth 

Cluster  and  Brandywine  llaspberrv  ;  Cherry  Currants;  2  yr. 
Concord  Grape  Vines;  Strawberry  Plants;  and  a  general 
Nursery  stock  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  For  prices,  address,  David  1!aip.d,  Manalapa'n,  N.  J. 

PEACHTREES. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country.  Other  stock  in  full  sup¬ 
ply.— Earliest  and  promptest  shipments. 

HEIKES  NURSERIES  CO..  Dayton,  O. 

AGE>ERiI,  ASSORTMENT  OH-' 

PEACH  TREES,  at  $3  to  $5  per  100,  or  $20  to  $10 
per  M.  Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry  Plants,  at  $15  per  M. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stocklev,  Del. 

PRIME  FRESH  APPLE  SEED,  for  sale  at  $6 
per  bushel.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  ROE, 

in  preparing  his  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small 
Fruits,  has  been  led  to  double  its  size ,  making  it  full  and 
complete  for  the  practical  purposes  of  garden  and 
field  cultivation.  It  has  also  been  published  in  very  hand¬ 
some  form.  This  has  increased  the  cost.  It  will  be  mailed 
on  the  receipt  of  price— 50  cts. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of  plants. 
Address  E.  P.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-the- Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


The  FRUIT  RECORDER  for 

March  is  especially  valuable  to  tbe 
orchardist,  tree  agent,  and  planter. 
A  copy  free  to  all  applicants. 


Address 


A.  M.  PURDY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rjNry  Canada  Seeds.  Grown  by  myself.  Seeds  of  the 
X  leading  and  most  approved  varieties.  (Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue.)  Address  JOHN  F.  OTWELL,  Seed  Grower  and 
Gardener,  Drawer  F.,  St.  Marys,  Out.,  Canada. 


ONION 

SEED 

Address 


From  finest  selected  stock  only.  My  own 
growing,  warranted  first-class  in  every 
respect.  White  Globe  Onion,  $2.50  per  lb. 
Yellow  Danvers,  $2.60  ner  11).  Red  Globe, 
$1.50  per  lb.  Sent  post-paid  by  mail. 

E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Southport,  Conn. 


Hudson  river  fruit  gardens.-dg- 

scnptive  price  lists  now  ready.  Many  novelties  for 
this  spring.  Star  and  Monarch  ol  the  West  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  Wilson's  Albany,  $25  per  1U,000.  Highland 
Hardy,  Ganargua,  Norwood,  and  other  Raspberries. 
Blackberries,  Currants,  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Prices  very 
low.  Also  Berry  Baskets— new  styles. 

11.  H.  HAINES,  Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  T. 


IF  you  want  Blackberries,  plant  the  Dorchester.  Early, 
hardy,  productive.  Tbe  best  of  all.  I  will  sell  at  $7  per 
51.  Wilson  Strawberries,  $2  per  M.  Raspberries  and  other 
stock  low. _ S.  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  New  Jersey. 


For  Spring  oflSiS,  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
Plate— Many  beautiful  new  plants  are  offered — all  at  very 
low  rates— Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25  cts. 
A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  uiiich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  far  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  87. 

ISape.— “  B.  F.  IF,”  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  T.  Rape 
will  not  ripen  its  seed  if  sown  late  in  the  season  until 
early  the  second  year.  It  is  similar  in  its  habits  to  the 
turnip,  although  it  has  not  a  thickened  or  bulbous  root. 

Southern  Minnesota. — “Young  Farm¬ 
er,”  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Southern  Minnesota  is  a  spring 
wheat  country,  and  the  best  quality  of  grain  is  produced 
there.  There  is  no  desirable  government  land  left,  but 
plenty  of  railroad  land  can  be  bought  from  $5  to  $10  per 
acre.  It  is  a  fine,  open,  prairie  country  without  timber, 
with  good  water  and  soil,  and  with  healthful,  agreeable 
climate,  though  sometimes  cold  enough  in  the  winter. 

Hungarian  Grass. — “J.  M.  B.”  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  and  Hungarian  or  German  Millet,  are  much 
alike,  except  in  the  form  of  the  head,  They  are  annual 
plants,  and  must  be  sown  just  as  oats  are.  A  peck  of 
Beed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre.  It  is  usually  sown  in  June 
and  cut  in  August,  before  the  seed  is  ripe.  When  ripe  it 
makes  coarse  hay,  and  is  somewhat  indigestible. 

The  Cheapest  Method  ot'ISedueiug’ 

Bones,-1’  R.  S.,”  Hancock  Co.,  W.  Ya.  The  cheapest 
way  of  rendering  hones  soluble,  is  by  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  not  a  method  that  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  for  those  persons  who  are  unused  to  work  with  such 
a  dangerous  substance.  If  the  bones  are  packed  in  lay¬ 
ers,  in  a  pit  with  fresh  wood-ashes,  and  kept  moist  for 
two  or  three  months,  they  will  become  soft,  and  may  he 
reduced-  to  powder  easily. 

Mnhing  fiCiittcr  from  Milk.-“A.  F.,” 

Bruce,  Ontario.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  in 
churning  butter  from  new  milk.  A  longer  time  is  re¬ 
quired  than  in  churning  the  cream — that  is  all.  In  some 
dairies  this  is  always  followed,  the  milk  being  churned 
ns  soon  as  cool.  Very  rich  Jersey  milk,  of  which  one- 
third  may  be  cream,  may  be  churned  into  butter  more 
readily  than  the  poorer  milk  of  ordinary  cows. 

Where  Mules  are  to  he  Procured. 

— “  W.,”  Union  Co.,  N.  J.  The  best  places  to  purchase 
mules,  are  middle  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  southern  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Missouri.  The  whole  country  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  these  localities. 

Maliing-  Candles.-11  T.  L.,”  Baltimore 
Co.,  Md.  Tallow  from  the  kidney  fat  of  an  ox,  is  too 
hartl  for  candles.  It  should  be  softened  by  mixing  1  lb. 
of  lard  with  every  12  lbs.  of  tallow.  Some  mix  one 
pound  of  finely  powdered  alum,  and  4  ounces  ’.of  bees¬ 
wax,  with  12  pounds  of  tallow,  the  whole  being  stirred 
together  until  cold.  This  is  then  melted  and  poured  into 
the  molds,  and  the  candles  are  cooled  slowly.  If  cooled 
too  quickly,  the  candles  will  crack  and  fall  to  pieces. 

The  Forms  of  Corn-Cribs.-11  H.  S.,” 

Baltimore.  Com  houses  are  made  with  sides  sloping 
outwards,  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
sides  may  shed  rain  easily.  This  is  the  only  advantage. 
They  maybe  made  with  perpendicular  sides  that  will 
shed  water  perfectly,  if  that  form  is  desired.  A  flat  stoue 
or  broad  piece  of  plank,  will  make  a  ‘‘rat-guard”  as 
effectively  as  an  inverted  tin  pan,  and  will  be  more  dura¬ 
ble.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  pan,  however,  afford  no 
standing  room  for  vermin,  and  may  therefore  he  used 
with  lower  posts,  and  nearer  to  other  buildings  or  fences 
with  safety,  than  the  flat  cap. 

Purchase  of  Ayrshire  Cattle. — Mr. 

Jos.  F.  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  sends  us  a  list  of 
Ayrshire  cattle,  purchased  in  his  vicinity  by  Mr.  Peter 
Coutts,  of  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.,  as  follows :  from  the  Hill¬ 
side  herd  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Brown,  the  2-year-old  heifers, 
Floy  Douglas,  2nd,  and  Linda,  2nd;  the  yearling  heifers, 
Floy  Douglas,  3d,  Linda,  3d,  and  Ethel  Donglas,  3d,  and 
calf  Floy  Donglas,  4th,  price  of  the  lot  $2,500.  From  the 
herd  of  Hon.  E.  D.  Pierce,  Maggie  Douglas,  3  years  old  ; 
Hope  Douglas,  and  Linda  Douglas,  heifers,  for  $1,000. 
From  H.  G.  Russell,  Young  Stella,  Nydia,  and  Mariam, 
three  3-year-olds,  for  $800.  From  Wm.  P.  Vaughan,  4-year- 
old  cow,  Esther,  and  yearling  Breadita,  for  $(150.  From  O. 
Brown,  two  yearling  heifers,  for  $000  ;  from  C.  &  S. 
Harris,  a  4-year-old  cow,  $300,  and  from  L.  H.  Wood,  a 
yearling  heifer  for  $200.  All  the  2-year-olds  and  yearlings 
were  sired  by  Prince  Edward,  of  the  Hillside  herd. 
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Corn  and  Cobs  as  Food. — “  S.  B.  B.,”  Concord,  Mass. 
Few  reliable  analyses  of  American  corn,  and  none  of 
cobs  hare,  to  my  knowledge,  been  made.  Analyses  of 
four  American  varieties  are  given  below,  with  one  of 
European  cobs.  (The  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  cellulose 
or  fiber,  are  carbo  hydrates). 


100  ft  a.  Corn 
contain 

Early  Common 
Dutton  Yellow 
Corn.  Corn. 

King  Stowelfs 

Philip  Evergreen 

Corn.  Sweet  Corn.  ^°08' 

fi>8. 

fts. 

n>8. 

lbs.  fl>8. 

Water . 

10.52 

9.79 

10.86  14.0 

Albuminoids. . . 

...  9.62 

9.72 

11.87 

11.10  1.4 

Sugar . 

4.78 

3.05 

11.64) 

Gum . 

2.36 

4.80 

4.64  >  42.6 

Starch . 

...  65.40 

&M9 

62.23 

49.58  j 

Fat  or  Oil . 

...  5.67 

4.42 

4.45 

7.66  1.4 

■Cellulose . 

....  2.52 

2.40 

2.21 

2.63  37.8 

Ash . 

...  1.52 

1.81 

1.60 

1.89  2.8 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00  100.0 

The  sweet  corn  is  especially  rich  in  sugar  and  oil.  All 
the  varieties  of  corn  contain  very  little  crude  fiber,  and 
■considerable  digestible  substance.  Cobs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  poor  in  albuminoids,  and  fats,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  fiber,  and  are  comparatively  indigest¬ 
ible.  They  furnish  some  nutritive  material,  however, 
and  when  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  concentrated, 
nitrogenous  foods,  are  not  without  value  as  fodder. 
Corn-meal  is  a  very  concentrated  and  easily  digestible 
food.  Although  it  contains  comparatively  little  of  albu¬ 
minoids,  which  are  the  most  valuable  constituents  of 
foods,  and  a  good  deal  of  carbo-hydrates,  which  are  less 
so,  it  is  very  rich  in  fatty  or  oily  substances,  and  these 
have  a  very  high  nutritive  value.  A  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  cited  elsewhere,  have  shown  that  an  excess  of 
carbo-hydrates  in  concentrated  foods,  decreases  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  hay,  clover,  and  other  coarse  foods.  The  oily 
substance,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appear  to  have  such 
an  unfavorable  effect.  Indeed,  it  has  been  strongly 
urged  that  they  are  positive  aids  to  the  digestion,  though 
this  is  hardly  proven.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  evident  that  the 
results  of  accurate  scientific  observation  are  fully  in 
accord  with  the  common  impression,  that  corn-meal  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  foods.  And  American  farmers 
possess  a  great  advantage  over  their  European  competi¬ 
tors,  in  having  so  rich,  useful,  and  cheap  a  fodder. 

Hungarian  Grass. — “D.  S.  H..”  Clio,  Mich.,  “A.  B. 
T.,”  Columbia,  Conn.,  and  others.  I  know  of  no  analy¬ 
ses  of  Hungarian  grass  at  successive  periods  of  growth. 
We  have  some  specimens  at  our  Experiment  Station, 
awaiting  investigation,  of  which  results  will  be  given  in 
due  time.  The  fact  is,  that  very  few  analyses  of  our 
American  fodder  materials  have  been  made,  though  they 
are  much  needed,  and  some  are  now  in  progress. 

Brewer's  Grains  and  Mart-Sprouts.— “  H.  C.  B.,” 
Freeport,  Ill.  The  “refuse  grains  after  brewing”  or 
“  malt  ”  you  speak  of  buying  at  the  breweries,  are  the 
“brewer’s  grains”  of  our  table  21,  in  Jan.  No.,  p.  10. 
The  grain  is  sprouted  in  malting,  and  the  “  malt-sprouts” 
of  the  table  are  these  sprouts  separated  from  the  grain. 

Bog-Hat  as  Food  for  Stock.— Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  the 
original  founder  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  in  1842, 
confirms  from  his  own  experience,  the  views  set  forth 
in  our  articles  in  January  and  February,  on  the  feeding 
value  of  salt-marsh  and  bog  hays.  Referring  to  the 
statement  that  267  lbs.  of  average  cotion-seed  meal, 
costing,  say  $5.84,  would  make  a  ton  of  early  cut  bog- 
nay,  of  average  composition,  about  equal  in  nutritive 
value  to  a  ton  of  the  best  upland  hay,  he  says,  “  Now 
the  latter  is  worth  $40  per  ton,  on  my  farm  at  Tom’s 
River,  N.  J.,  while  the  former,  cut  from  my  own 
meadows,  costs  me  not  over  $5.00— difference  I  save  is 
$35.00.  I  suspected  this  some  time  ago,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1874,  commenced  feeding  my  bog-hay,  and  I 
don’t  see  but  that  the  cows  give  just  as  much  milk,  and 
make  just  as  much  butter,  and  that  the  horses  look  as 
well  and  do  as  much  work,  and  with  the  same  ease  as 
when  fed  good  upland  hay.  But  I  have  lessened  the 
quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal  given  above,  and  substi¬ 
tute  for  this,  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran  and  Indian  meal 
—these  three  costing  only  as  much  as  the  cotton  seed 
alone.  I  find  it  better  to  vary  the  feed.  Thus,  you  see, 
that  like  the  Mr.  W.  referred  to,  I  also  corroborate  the 
German  experiments.”  Mr.  Allen  likewise  fully  en¬ 
dorses  the  view  of  Mr.  Harris,  as  to  the  high  value  of 
■corn-meal  for  mixing  with  coarse  foods. 

How  to  gbt  Good  Fertilizers.— A.  Deakyne,  New 
Castle  Co.,  Del.,  writes:  “I  am  a  farmer,  and  as  such, 
am  agent  for  a  club  to  buy  superphosphates.  Can  you 
assist  me  in  getting  analyses  made  by  several  varieties 
used  among  us,  so  that  we  may  know  the  relative  value 
of  each?  .  .  .  We  don’t  want  it  to  eost  too  much.  Please 
give  me  as  much  information  as  you  can  in  regard  to  it. 
“H.  1C.  B„”  Mass.,  “E.  N.  P.,”  Vt.,  “G.  B„”  Md.,  and 
several  others  make  similar  inquiries.  Fanners  in  Con¬ 
necticut  can  have  such  work  done  at  little  or  no  coat,  as 


appears  from  the  following  circular,  which  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  distributed  in  that  state  and  elsewhere : 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Analysis  of  Fertilizers.— This  Station,  established  by  the 
last  General  Assembly,  is  prepared,  In  addition  to  scientific 
researches  of  a  more  abstract  character,  to  execute  analyses 
of  fertilizers  at  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Wesleyan 

University  at  Middletown,  Conn. - As  this  work  is  paid  for 

in  large  part  from  public  funds,  those  analyses  which  are  of 
public  interest,  will  be  performed  gratuitously.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  articles  furnished  by  Farmer’s  Clubs  or  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Societies,  and  to  those  whose  novelty,  import¬ 
ance,  or  extensive  sale,  give  them  special  interest  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state.  Where  duplicates  of  the  same  brand, 
equally  well  selected  and  authenticated,  are  received,  the 
Director  will  select  from  them  for  analysis  at  his  discretion. 
The  results  of  analyses  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  party 
furnishing  the  sample.  They  will  also,  where  gratuitous,  be 
held  at  the  service  of  the  Station  and  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  publicatiou,  and  for  general  use.  For  analyses 
made  in  the  interest  of  private  individuals,  the  latter  will  be 
charged  a  moderate  fee,  and  will  entirely  control  the  re¬ 
sults. - It  is  plainly  for  the  interest  of  both  dealer  and  con¬ 

sumer,  that  fertilizers  should  be  bought  and  sold  upon  the 
basis  of  their  actual  value,  as  determined  by  their  composi¬ 
tion.  To  further  such  a  regulation  of  the  trade  in  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  arrangements  will  be  made  with  those  deal¬ 
ers,  who  wish  to  place  their  stock  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Station,  whereby  their  wares  will  be  inspected,  samples 
taken  for  analysis,  and  results  of  same  reported,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Director.  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  see  the 
advantages  of  this  course,  and  encourage  its  adoption,  and 
that  every  dealer  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  by  the  Station,  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  custom¬ 
ers  the  benefit  that  must  accrue  therefrom. - The  fol¬ 

lowing  directions  must  be  strictly  followed  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  fair  samples,  and  to  do  justice  alike  to  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  consumers. 

Directions  for  taking  Samples  of  Fertilizers  for 
Analysis. 

For  Guanos,  Superphosphates,  Bone  Dust,  Potash  Salts, 
Gypsum,  etc.-  -Have  ready  for  holding  the  sample  a  clean, 
tight  receptacle,  preferably  a  closely  capped  glass  fruit  jar, 
of  about  one  quart  capacity.  Provide  also  a  large  sheet  of 
clean  wrapping  paper,  or  a  clean  newspaper.  Weigh  care¬ 
fully  three  barrels,  bags,  or  packages  of  the  fertilizer,  and 
carefully  record  the  actual  weight  of  each.  Open,  one  after 
another,  each  of  the  three  bags,  barrels,  or  packages,  that 
have  been  weighed,  and  mix  well  together  the  contents 
down  to  one-fourtli,  or  better,  to  one-half  its  depth,  crush¬ 
ing  very  finely  any  lumps  that  may  be  found.  Then  dip  out 
five  (5)  equal  cupfuls  (a  tea-cup  or  bowl  will  answer)  from 
different  parts  of  the  mixed  portion  of  each  package.  Pour 
them  (15  in  all)  one  over  the  other  on  to  the  paper  ;  intermix 
these  again  thoroughly— but  expeditiously,  to  avoid  loss  or 
gain  of  moisture  ;  fill  the  fruit  jar  or  other  receptacle  from 
this  mixture,  close  tightly,  pack  glass  fruit  jars  in  a  box,  to 
prevent  breakage,  label  distinctly,  and  send  by  express  or 
otherwise,  charges  prepaid,  to  “  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Middletown.  Conn." - Each  sample  must  be  ac¬ 

companied  by  a  statement  of  the  weights  of  the  packages, 
when  the  article  is  in  packages,  the  price  per  ton,  etc.,  also 
by  an  exact  copy  or  a  specimen  of  any  printed  or  written 
analysis,  advertisement,  pamphlet,  or  statement  that  ac¬ 
companies  it,  or  that  is  used  in  its  sale.  Also  by  a  copy  of 
the  brand,  name,  or  trade  mark,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  dealer,  from  whom  the  sample  is  procured,  and  of  the 
name  and  post-offlee  address  of  the  person  or  persons  tak¬ 
ing  the  sample.  No  sample  will  be  analyzed  for  public  use, 
unless  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  other  facts 
are  given  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  definiteness  to  enable 
the  Station  to  verify  any  published  statement  In  regard  to 
the  source  of  the  article,  etc. - Blanks  are  prepared  for  re¬ 

ceiving  these  facts,  and  those  designing  to  send  samples  are 
requested  to  apply  for  them  at  the  Station. 

W.  O.  Atwater,  Director. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  is  ready  to  do  as 
much  outside  work  as  it  can  without  interference  with 
its  duty  to  the  people  of  that  state.  Their  interests  must 
be  first  served,  since  it  derives  its  chief  support  from 
them.  It  would  be  most  happy  to  communicate  with  our 
correspondents,  and  would  donhtless  make  the  analyses. 
Of  course  it  could  not  offer  its  work  to  people  outside  the 
state  at  prices  lower  than  are  ordinarily  charged  by  re¬ 
liable  chemists.  We  should  advise  Mr.  D.  to  learn  of 
different  dealers  at  what  prices  they  will  furnish  him 
their  wares  with  guaranteed  percentages  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  or  potash  (see  A  Talk  About  Fertilizers 
in  February  American  Agriculturist).  Then  let  him  see 
which  one  will  supply  the  desired  ingredients  in  the  best 
form  and  at  the  lowest  price  per  pound,  and  select  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  Experiment  Station  will  test  the  article, 
and  if  it  is  not  equal  to  the  guarantee,  he  can  refuse  to 
pay  the  full  price.  If  the  dealers  in  his  region  are  not 
ready  to  trade  on  this  basis,  there  are  plenty  of  others 
who  will.  Several  such  have  already  “  placed  their  stock 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Station,"  and  will  furnish 
him  superphosphates  with  soluble  phosphoric  acid  at  12$ 
cents  per  pound,  while  in  many  of  the  ordinary  fertilizers 
it  will  cost  15  to  30  cents  per  pound. 


The  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society. 


The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  on  Jan.  21,  with  an  encouraging  attendance.  An 
annnal  address  was  given  by  the  President,  George  Thur- 
ber,  which  was  followed  by  the  following  papers:  Wm. 
Parry,  of  Cinnaminson,  gave  his  experience  with  the 


Raspberry,  in  the  course  of  which  he  distinctly  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Amazon  to  be  only  an  old  variety  with  a 
new  name.  C.  W.  Idell,  of  Hoboken,  gave  a  paper  on 
the  Huckleberry,  especially  as  to  the  maimer  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  marketing  the  fruit ;  this  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest,  it  being  probably  the  first  time  this  fruit 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  horticultural  meeting. 
Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  State  Geologist,  and  Prof,  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Agriculture  in  the  Rutgers’ Scientific  School, 
gave  an  address  upon  Fertilizers,  especially  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  experiments  upon  the  College  Farm.  On  the 
second  day  a  paper  was  presented  by  Peter  Henderson, 
Jersey  City  Hights,  on  the  Geranium  as  a  Bedding  Plant; 
one  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  Ridgewood,  on  Entomology  in  its 
Relation  to  Horticulture  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Durand,  of  Irving¬ 
ton,  gave  an  account  of  his  method  of  hybridizing  the 
Strawberry ;  Geo.  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  read  a  paper  on 
the  Gladiolus  and  other  Summer-flowering  Bulbs,  and 
their  usefulness  for  Lawns  and  Door  yards.  Edwin  Allen, 
of  New  Brunswick,  gave  an  account  of  the  New  Fruits  of 
Promise.  Wm.  H.  Goldsmith  of  Newark  related  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  keeping  Pears  beyond  their  usual  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  the  final  paper,  by  G.  W.  Thompson,  of  Stelton, 
was  upon  Hedges  and  Screens.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
sufficient  variety  of  topics  was  presented  to  suit  all  tastes, 
and  some  of  the  papers  called  out  animated  and  interest¬ 
ing  discussions.  The  Society  will  not  probably  under¬ 
take  an  exhibition  this  year,  but  will  use  its  influence  to 
secure  a  proper  representation  of  the  fruils  of  the  state  at 
tlie  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  next  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  next  January,  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Montclair,  is  the  Recording,  and  B.  B.  Hance,  Red 
Bank,  tile  Corresponding  Secretary. 

- -  —  — - - 

The  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Association. 


The  regular  meeting  was  held  at  room  24,  in  the 
Cooper  Institute,  on  Feb.  2.  Thirty-five  new  members 
were  elected,  and  Thomas  Hogg,  of  Yokohoma,  Japan, 
Marshal  P.W. Wilder,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  of  Newburgh,  N,  Y.,  were  elected  honorary  mem¬ 
bers.  The  display  of  plants  was  less  than  at  the  previous 
meeting,  owing  to  the  inclement  weather. 

horticultural  wonders. 

A  report  was  presented  of  the  doings  of  what  is 
known  as  the  “Blue  Rose  Firm,”  a  concern  similar  in  its 
pretensions  to  “La  Fayette  &  Co.,”  of  former  years,  and 
which  had  planted  itself  on  Broadway.  The  firm  had 
been  “interviewed”  by  two  of  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  who  had  taken  full 
notes  of  the  wonderful  articles  they  offered.  The  “  nov¬ 
elties  ”  did  not  vary  much  from  those  that  they  or  simi¬ 
lar  concerns  have  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  each 
spring,  year  after  year.  This  shows  that  New  York  is 
large  enough  to  furnish  a  new  crop  of  gulls  every  year  to 
be  entrapped  by  these  precious  scamps.  They  have  now, 
as  before,  the  inevitable  blue,  black,  and  striped  roses; 
the  “  strawberry  tree,”  producing  luscious  fruit  the  size 
of  an  orange;  asparagus  seed  that  yields  a  cutting  in  six 
weeks;  pansy  seeds,  producing  flowers  of  the  brightest 
scarlet.  There  are  also  pear  trees,  with  fruit  that  might 
shame  in  size  an  ordinary  melon ;  gladiolus  bulbs  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  blue  as  indigo,  and  nearly  all  other  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  as  seeds  and  roots,  of  a  like  won¬ 
derful  character.  Most  of  the  professional  gardeners, 
members  of  the  society,  were  aware  of  the  doings  of  the 
“Blue  Rose”  men,  but  had  never  before  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  concerted  action  in  exposing  the  swindle. 
The  feeling  evinced  among  the  members  showed  the 
chances  for  these  enterprising  gentlemen  to  make  an¬ 
other  raid  on  the  pockets  of  the  wonder-loving  New 
York  burghers,  were  not  likely  to  soon  again  occur. 
The  matter  having  been  discussed  at  the  meeting,  it  has 
already  been  noticed  by  the  daily  papers,  and  the  “Blue 
Rose  men”  will  probably  be  thoioughly  advertised. 

In  1873  one  of  these  concerns  was  thoroughly  shown 
up  in  both  the  American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and 
Home,  and  in  about  a  week  their  sales  fell  off  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  left  for  a  more  favorable  clime.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  Horticultural  Association 
will  be  a  success,  and  it  can  do  the  public  no  better  ser¬ 
vice  than  by  exposing  all  such  pretenders  as  these  “Blue 
Rose  ”  chaps,  and  all  other  horticultural  swindles. 


Tlie  Cause  of  Bitter  Millc.— “  J.  H. 

L.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  The  greater  aumber  of  cows 
are  so  constituted  that,  three  months  at  least  before  calv¬ 
ing,  the  character  of  the  milk  changes,  and  it  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  salts,  which  are  often  plainly  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  taste.  Sometimes  these  salts  are  bitter,  and 
spoil  the  flavor  of  the  milk.  It  is  time  then  to  dry  the 
cow.  When  a  cow  gives  only  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
and  is  in  calf,  the  milk  is  rarely  fit  to  be  used.  The 
foetal  calf  then  requires  all  the  nutriment  contained  in 
this  milk,  and  is  deprived  of  it  if  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
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Catalogues  Received. 


Those  notices  of  catalogues  are  made  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
None  of  doubtful  integrity  are  named.  If  any  dealer  re¬ 
ceives  any  benefit  from  the  mention  of  his  catalogue,  we 
are  glad  of  it.  One  seedsman,  who  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  these  are  editorial ,  and  not  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  sent  us  the  money  to  pay  for  keeping  the  notice  of 
his  catalogue  here  for  the  next  two  months.  He  should 
apply  to  the  advertising  department ;  these  notices  are 
given  merely  as  news. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Briggs  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  publish  their  cat¬ 
alogue  as  the  “  Quarterly  Illustrated  Floral  Work.”  Be¬ 
sides  the  illustrated  January  number,  they  send  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  amusing  colored  engraving  representing  the 
“  Great  Tomato  Race,”  with  a  distressingly  comical  beet 
taking  time  on  a  turnip.  A  good  hit. 

Robert  Buist,  Jr.,  Nos.  992  and  994  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  sends  his  Wholesale  Price  Current,  and  his 
Almanac  and  Garden  Manual ;  this  last  contains  abund¬ 
ant  instructions  for  sowing,  and  a  special  calendar  for  the 
southern  states. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  876  Broadway,  New  York.  The 
name  of  Bridgeman  has  long  been  an  honored  one  in  the 
horticulture  of  New  York.  The  present  house  issues 
catalogues  of  both  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  which 
show  that  they  keep  up  with  the  time  in  novelties,  and 
have  all  the  standard  sorts. 

'Orange  W.  Clark,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  catalogue  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  “as  neat  as  a  new  pin.” 

Cole  &  Brother,  Pella,  Iowa,  grow  a  good  share  of 
their  own  seeds.  They  show  enterprise  in' offering  addi¬ 
tional  prizes  to  those  who  take  premiums  at  fairs  with 
products  from  their  seeds,  and  a  wise  liberality  in  com¬ 
mending  to  their  customers  the  most  desirable  horticul¬ 
tural  books,  and  in  advising  them  to  take  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  other  useful  journals.  Their  catalogue, 
though  not  so  large  as  some  others,  is  exceedingly  heat, 
compact,  and  instructive. 

Grosman  Brothers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  with  various  novelties  in  both,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  colored  plate.  « 

Henry  A.  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1876,  contains 
as  usual,  a  full  list,  including  the  specialties  peculiar  to 
this  house,  and  to  Philadelphia.  It  also  has  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  green  house  and  bedding  plants,  small  fruits,  etc. 

James  Fleming,  No.  67  Nassau  st.,  is  now,  with  one 
exception,  we  believe,  the  oldest  seed-store  in  New  York. 
It  has  all  the  standard  sorts  and  various  novelties. 

Jas.  R.  V.  Hawkins,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Gar¬ 
den  and  field  home-grown  seeds,  with  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  not  before  offered. 

Geo.  S.  Haskell  So  Co.,  Rockford,  III.  The  western 
seedsmen  do  not  propose  to  be  outdone  by  their  eastern 
brethren,  as  this  very  handsome  catalogue  shows.  Be¬ 
sides  a  full  seed-list,  it  contains  a  well  considered  garden 
calendar  and  much  other  useful  matter. 

A.  Howard  &  Co.,  Pontoosuc,  Ill.  Floweus  and  veg¬ 
etables. 

David  Landreth&  Son,  21  and  23  South  6th  st.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  continue  their  Rural  Register  and  Almanac, 
from  year  to  year.  The  list  of  seeds  grown  at  Blooms- 
dale,  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  work,  the  rest 
being  filled  with  really  useful  matter. 

John  F.  Otwell,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  is  a  market  gardener, 
and  publishes  a  list  of  the  seeds  he  raises. 

Scobie,  Reed,  So  Smith,  137  Liberty  st.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  are  the  successors  in  the  seed  business  to  the  late  J. 
Knox,  and- offer  a  full  variety. 

B.  H.  Shtjmway,  Rockford,  Ill.,  sends  his  Annual  Gar¬ 
den  Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue,  which  is  fully  illustrated. 

W.  H.  Spooner,  4  Beacon  st.,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Garden 
Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue.  We  have  mentioned  the 
neatness  and  novel  arrangement  of  this  catalogue ;  this 
year  is  it  as  full  and  as  well  illustrated  as  formerly. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  st.,  New  York, 
have  a  full  and  compact  catalogue,  which  contains  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  seeds,  in  plants,  fertilizers,  etc., 
needed  for  the  farm  or  garden. 

Jambs  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Last  month,  in  view  of 
the  versatility  of  James  Vick,  we  said  “No  one  knows 
what  he  will  do  next.”  He  has  proved  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  by  presenting  in  the  “  Illustrated  Christian 
Weekly,”  two  pages  of  the  most  exquisite  engravings 
that  have  appeared  in  any  paper,  illustrating  his  seed- 
farm  and  the  doings  thereon.  What  James  Vick  will  do 
next,  no  mortal  can  foretell. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Burrow,  Wood  &  Co.,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  Fruit  and 
forest  trees,  especially  evergreens ;  also  florists’  plants. 

Elt.w anger  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  The  extent  and  character  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  are  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  A  bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  their  various  catalogues  is  indispensable  in  the 
library  of  a  working  horticulturist. 

H.  E.  Hooker  &  Bro..  Rochester,  N.  Y.  General  nurse¬ 
ry  stock,  and  a  specialty  in  the  Brighton  Grape,  which 
with  them  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

Hoopes  Brother  So  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.  Tide, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  nurseries  in  the  conntry,  keeps 
well  up  with  the  novelties  in  all  departments,  including 
that  of  greenhouse  plants. 

Knodle  Bbob.,  Irving,  Montgomery  Co.,  III.  Emit 
and  ornamental  trees,  and  a  large  stock  of  hedge  plants. 

E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  onr 
oldest  firms,  and  has  had  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
an  excellent  character  for  reliability. 

Wm.  Morton  &  Son,  Allen’s  Corner,  Me.  General 
nursery  stock,  with  especial  attention  to  young  ever¬ 
greens  for  hedges  and  wind  breaks. 

John  S.  Collins,  Pleasant  Valley  Nursery,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.  A  large  stock  of  small  fruits,  peach  trees,  etc. 


R.  H.  Haines,  Malden,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Midden  is 
the  great  raspberry  locality,  and  the  list  is  very  full  in 
these  and  ottier  small  fruits. 

E.  So.  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Small  fruits  in 
general,  with  a  novelty  in  the  Duncan  Strawberry. 

FLORISTS. 

Dingee,  Conard  &  Co.,  send  their  rose  catalogue, 
which  is  very  full  and  complete. 

Thomas  Elverson,  New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  be¬ 
sides  a  general  stock  of  florists’  plants  and  bulbs,  has 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  and  rustic  work. 

Grkehbrook  &  Paterson  Nurseries,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
A  great  variety  of  rare  plants,  and  special  collections  for 
amateurs. 

R.  C.  Hanford  &  Son,  Columbus.  Ohio,  send  a  very 
full  illustrated  catalogue  of  plants.  The  same  firm  are 
also  in  the  nursery  business. 

Long  Brothers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  their  catalogue  for 
1876,  maintain  the  same  neatness  and  originality  that 
marked  their  former  issues.  The  “  Home  Florist,”  by 
Elias  Long,  we  had  occasion  to  commend  last  year. 

Miller  &  Hayes,  Germantown  Ave.,  Phiia.,  Pa.,  make 
a  specialty  of  roses;  their  list  includes  the  novelties  of 
the  last  and  previous  years, 

W.  B.  Woodruff,  Westfield,  Union  Co.,  N.  J.,  lias  be¬ 
sides  florists’  stock,  a  large  variety  of  vegetable  plants. 

POULTRY. 

Thomas  L.  Hallworth,  Cliftondaie,  Mass.,  lias  fowls 
and  eggs  in  general,  and  Spangled  Leghorns  in  particular. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Adams  &  French  Harvester  Co.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
send  out  the  Farmers’  Memoranda,  which  serves  as  a 
useful  memorandum  books,  and  presents  the  merits  of 
the  harvester. 

Ames  Plow  Company,  Quincy  Hall,  Boston,  and  53 
Beckman  st.,  New  York.  A  most  elaborate  catalogue, 
in  which  nearly  every  implement  used  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  garden  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  engravings.  This 
catalogue  presents  a  novel  feature,  being  in  several  dis¬ 
tinct  sections,  each  complete  in  itself,  or  the  whole  may 
be  bound  together.  Thus  one  section  contains  carts, 
wagons,  and  all  vehicles;  another,  their  great  variety  of 
plows  ;  another,  all  the  haying  implements,  and  so  on. 

Minard  Harder,  proprietor  of  the  Empire  Agricultural 
Works,  Cobbleskill,  N.  Y.,  sends  his  catalogue  of  horse¬ 
powers,  threshing  machines,  and  other  machines. 

Jackson  &  Tyler,  16  German  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  have 
a  full  list  of  tools  and  supplies  which  includes  many 
things  suited  to  the  farmer’s  work-shop. 

S.  D.  Payne,  Rasota.  Minn.  Fruit-baskets  of  various 
kinds  made  from  fkraw-board. 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co.,  35  Chambers  st.,  N.  Y. 
Adjustable  planes,  miter  boxes,  and  other  useful  tools 
peculiar  to  this  establishment. 

G.  Westinghouse  &  Co„  Schenectady,  make  Horse¬ 
powers,  Thrashing-machines,  Clover  Hullers,  etc. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

William  Bull,  London,  Eng.,  so  widely  known  for  his 
enterprise  in  securing  new  plants,  has  a  full  catalogue  of 
vegetable  and  flower-seeds. 

Edward  T.  Dickinson,  Chatenay  par  Antony  (Siene), 
France.  Fruit-tree  stocks,  roses,  young  forest-trees,  etc. 

L.  Leroy,  Angers,  France,  colored  plates  of  new  pears. 

-  —  ■»  -  - 

The  Double  Poinsettia  is  now  written 
about  and  figured  in  the  English  horticultural  journals  as 
a  bran  new  thing,  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  first  secured  to  cultivation  through  the  enterprise  of 
our  veteran  horticulturist,  I.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  and  was 
first  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  in  1873,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  original  engraving  drawn  from  the  plant 
itself.  Our  British  friends  have  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  ignoring  things  that  happen  elsewhere. 

The  Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural 

Society  held  its  21st  annual  meeting  at  Rochester,  on 
January  5th  and  6th,  last.  It  was  a  very  full  gathering, 
and  its  proceedings,  participated  in  by  such  men  as  J.  J. 
Thomas,  P.  Barry,  Geo.  Ellwanger,  and  others  of  promi¬ 
nence,  could  not  fall  to  be  interesting.  Measures  were 
taken  for  an  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  western  New 
York  at  the  Centennial,  and  officers  for  the  current  year 
elected,  P.  Barry  being  President,  P.  C.  Reynolds,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Secretary  and  Treas.,  with  a  fail  force  of  compe¬ 
tent  associates.  This  is  one  of  our  most  thoroughly 
alive  societies,  and  we  are  glad  to  record  its  prosperity. 

No  Chrome,  “  The  Strawberry 

Girl.”— We  have  no  more  copies  of  this  picture,  and 
the  special  offer  made  of  it  to  subscribers  is  therefore 
withdrawn.  A  few  who  have  sent  for  it  since  the  last 
were  delivered,  can  be  supplied,  if  they  so  desire,  with 
the  other  chromos,  in  accordance  with  the  advertisement 
“  For  Tour  Home ,”  see  third  page  of  cover. 

“  Science  at  the  Parmer’s  Club.” 

—Now  that  nearly  all  the  papers  find  it  a  waste  of  time 
and  space,  to  report  the  doings  of  that  remarkable  body 
known  as  the  N.  Y.  “  Farmers’  Club,”  we  are  deprived  of 
much  fhn.  There  was  never  elsewhere  seen  just  such 
“  science  ”  as  is  displayed  here,  and  it  has  afforded  ns 
many  a  hearty  laugh.  Now  and  then  we  see  a  meeting 
of  the  club  reported  in  some  country  paper,  and  we  glad¬ 
ly  seize  upon  it,  sure  to  find  somewhere  “  solid-chunks  ” 
of  Farmers’  Club  wisdom.  In  a  report  of  a  month  or  two 
ago,  we  find  that  white-wash  was  under  discussion— they 


use  a  good  deal  of  botli  white-wash  and  soft-soap  at  these 
meetings— and  we  read,  “Mr.  Ely  said  that  he  had  found 
in  his  experience,  that  tallow  was  a  good  ingredient  for 
white-wash — but  Dr.  Smith  did  not  agree  with  him,  as  ho 
thought  that  tallow  did  not  mix  well  with  lime.”  The 
Smith  family  is  a  large  one,  and  this  shows  that  there  is 
at  least  one  member  in  it  that  has  a  peculiar  knowledge 
of  matters  and  things.  Tallow  not  “mix  witli  lime  !  ” 
Why  some  of  our  important  manufactures  are  founded  on 
the  fact  that  it  will  unite  witli  lime,  and  the  compound  is 
as  insoluble  as  a  piece  of  marble.  Tallow  is  usefully 
added  to  white-wash  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  hard 
and  permanent  lime-soap.  What  a  “  Doctor !  ” 

Judging  Live  Weight  of  Stock. — 

“M.  S.  D.,”  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md.  There  are  no  really 
trustworthy  rules  for  estimating  the  live  weight  of  stock 
by  measurement.  The  rules  in  use  are  a  sort  of  “  rule-of- 
thumb  ”  calculations  from  the  girth,  but  these  depend  so 
much  upon  the  condition  and  style  of  the  animal,  that 
they  would  be  as  apt  to  mislead  as  to  inform  any  per¬ 
son  who  was  not  an  experienced  and  accurate  judge  of 
stock.  The  basis  of  all  the  rules  is  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  carcass,  with  the  allowance  for  offal. 

Sbort-horns  im  the  Dairy.— The  dairy 
farm  of  Mr.  Whitman,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  stocked 
witli  pure  Short-horns.  One  of  these  cows  lias  given  in 
one  month  1,200  pounds  of  milk,  or  about  550  quarts,  and 
in  one  year  9,200  lbs.,  or  about  4,200  quarts.  This  yield 
represents  about  900  lbs.  of  cheese  in  the  year.  A  calf  of 
one  of  these  cows,  13  months  old,  weighed  dressed  547  lbs. 

Oats  and  Rye  OiafF.— “  Idle  Wild,” 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Oat-chaff  is  a  valuable  fodder  for  milk 
cows.  It  should  be  scalded  and  mixed  with  a  little  meal, 
and  then  lialf-a-bushel  makes  a  good  feed  for  a  cow.  Rye 
cliaff  is  not  so  good,  on  account  of  the  beards,  which 
stick  in  the  cow’s  stomach  when  it  is  fed  alone.  It  is 
an  excellent  packing  material  for  ice-houses,  and  might 
be  sold  for  that  purpose,  perhaps. 

rVi-tilizers  and  Other  Things  sent 

to  Try. — We  receive  numerous  small  parcels  of  fertili¬ 
zers,  with  the  request  to  try  them  on  pot  plants,  and  re¬ 
port  ;  also  cattle  food  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  medi¬ 
cines  for  horses  and  other  animals,  including  poultry. 
We  have  one  general  rule  about  such  matters— we  do  not 
“  try  and  report  upon  ”  any  secret  compound  whatever  ; 
we  have  no  time  to  expend  in  blind  experiments,  nor 
have  we  either  any  plants  or  animals  that  we  do  not  value 
too  highly,  and  have  too  much  respect  for,  to  treat  them 
to  any  food  or  medicine  the  composition  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  Suppose  we  put  some  stuff  on  the  earth  of  a 
pot,  and  the  plant  apparently  grows  with  more  vigor, 
what  then  ?  Our  knowledge  is  not  increased  a  particle, 
but  if  the  maker  of  the  secret  compound  can  get  us  to 
say  tliis  on  paper,  (we  think  we  see  ourselves  doing  it  1),  it 
would  be  worth  a  nice  sum  to  him.  It  is  useless  to  send 
secret  preparations  to  us,  as  we  have  no  use  for  them. 

Maple  Sap  Backets. — “D.  S.,  Jun.,” 
Preston  Co.,  W.  Va.  The  quality  of  the  maple  sugar  de¬ 
pends  greatly  upon  the  kind  of  vessels  used  in  gathering 
the  sap  and  boiling  it  down.  Open  wooden  buckets  are 
now  being  rapidly  displaced  by  an  improved  sap-bucket, 
which  is  made  by  C.  C.  Post,  of  Burlington,  Vermont. 
This  is  of  tin,  and  has  a  cover  to  keep  out  leaves,  pieces 
of  bark,  and  other  trash.  It  is  made  to  hang  upon  the 
sap-spout,  which  is  also  made  by  Mr.  Post.  The  spout 
is  of  galvanized  iron,  and  fits  into  a  half-inch  auger  hole 
bored  into  the  tree.  This  saves  all  the  damage  to  the 
tree  by  gashing  it  with  axes,  which  soon  kills  the  most 
thrifty  ones.  Besides,  several  holes  maybe  bored  in  each 
tree,  and  the  flow  of  sap  thus  much  increased.  There  is 
not  only  more  sugar  made,  but  it  is  much  better,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  higher  price.  The  old-fashioned  sap-spouts, 
troughs,  and  buckets,  should  be  discarded  when  maple 
sugar  brings  25  cents  a  pound,  and  an  acre  of  sugar  or¬ 
chard  may  be  made  the  most  valuable  acre  upon  the  farm. 

Materials  for  Compost.—"  W.  E.  D.,” 

Pasquotank  Co.,  N.  C.  It  is  very  profitable  labor  to 
gather  leaf-mold  and  pond-muck,  to  compost  with  stable 
manure.  “  Pine  straw,”  pine  tree  leaves,  is  not  of  much 
value,  yet  in  the  absense  of  other  materials,  will  serve 
some  useful  purpose  as  an  absorbent. 

Fertilisers  for  Grass. — “  O.  B.”  An 

old  sod  of  orchard  grass  is  apt  to  be  bare  in  spots  and 
bunchy,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  this  grass  to  grow  in  tufts. 
To  renovate  this  sod,  some  fresh  seed  should  be  sown 
soon  after  the  field  is  mown,  and  a  harrow  run  over  it  to 
open  np  the  surface.  For  a  fertilizer,  where  no  manure 
can  be  procured,  60  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  and  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  would  be  useful.  To 
secure  a  good  set  of  new  seeding,  Peruvian  Guano  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  very  good  artificial  fertilizer ;  say  150  lbs.  per  acre. 
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Centesimal  Sweet  Corn. 

The  most  profitable  Early  Sweet  Corn  for  market  or 
family  use  It  unites  earliness,  quality,  productiveness,  and 
lave-sized  ears  for  market.  We  give  testimonials.— “  After 
repeated  trials  for  several  vears  of  the  different  varieties  of 
early  and  late  Sweet  Corn  for  market  and  home  use,  I  have 
found  none  that  will  compare,  in  quality, size,  and  earliness, 
with  that  I  bought  of  you  last  spring.  It  is  ten  days  earlier 
than  •  Darling’s  Extra  Earlv,’  and  grows  double  the  size,  is 
very  sweet  aiul  prolific.  It  is  the  greatest  acquisition  of  the 
day  E.  H.  Judd,  Market  Gardener,  S.  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.” 
— “  There  lias  been  nothing  in  the  Springfield,  Holyoke, 
Chicopee,  and  Westfield  markets,  that  can  compete  with  it. 
L.  L.  Hooker.  Westfield,  Mass."—”  For  its  large  ears,  uni- 
formly  well  filled,  and  its  earliness  for  market,  the  best  1 
ever  raised.  M.  L.  Gaylord,  East  Hampton,  Mass.” 

Per  Package,  25  cts. ;  5  Pks.,  $1.00  ;  by  mail,  Post-paid. 

Extra  large  late  Sweet  Corn  at  the  same  rate. 

A.  L.  CLARK  &  SON,  East  Hampton,  Mass. 


This  superb  Illustrated  Floral 

Work,  describing  over  500  vari¬ 
eties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds^  Bulbs^etc.y  will  be  sent 
you  (with  one  packet  of  New 
Dwf.  Bouquet  A  ster ,  Blotched 
and  Striped Petu  nia^or  Ext  ra 
Mixed  Pansy) ,  for  only  1  OctS. 

The  above  three  or  any  six 
5C  pkts,  for  25  cts  and  the  Tri¬ 
bute  FREE.  W.  H.  REID, 
Box  97.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS. 

GARDEN,  FLOWER  &  FIELD  SEEDS, 

reliable,  fresh  and  pure,  at  reasonable  prices. 
(ESTABLISHED  1839.) 

B.  H.  STAIR  &  CO., 

Cleveland  Seed  Store,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

$125  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

For  particulars  see  mv  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1S76,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  NEW  and  BEST  varieties  of  Strictly 
FINE  GARDEN  SEEDS,  carefully  grown  from  SE¬ 
LECTED  Stocks,  and  the  largest  and  BEST  collection 
of  NEW  and  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES  ever 
offered,  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Do  not  fail  to  see  it. 

J.  R.  V.  HAWKINS,  Goshen,  New  York. 

SEEDS  " 

FOR  GARDEN  &  FIELDS, 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE.  Send  to 

TOLEDO  SEED  HOUSE, 

AUGUSTUS  B.  TABER,  Toledo,  O. 

Bates’  Folding  Vine  Protector. 

This  Protector  was 
introduced  in  38.19,  and 
parties  that  had  them 
in  that  year  have  pro¬ 
tected  their  plants 
every  year  since,  and 
they  are  good  now. 
Send  for  Circular. 
Also  Imperial  Pekin 
'  Ducks  eggs,  from  pure 
stock,  $3  per  doz. 

-T-  CALEB  BATES, 
Kingston,  Mass. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

of  Plants,  Roses,  etc.,  by 
i,  mail.  24  pages  of  information 
for  all  interested  in  Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.,  Free.  7  Roses,  or 
8  Grape  Vines,  for  $1.  WM.  H.  MOON, 

Moriisville,  Pa. 

CHEMOA  NURSERIES. 

APPLE  and  other  FRUIT  TREES.  GRAPE-VINES, 
HEDGE  PLANTS,  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS,  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS  for  sale.  Stock  SOUND 
and  HEALTHY.  PRICES  low.  Great  inducements  to 
Granges,  Clubs,  and  Dealers  for  CASH.  Spring 
Price-list  now  ready.  Free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  SCOTT  &  MAXWELL,  Clienoa,  Ill. 

yil.ilili  A  SPKCL1LTY. 

300  Acres  ill  Fruits.  No.  1  Plants  of  all  best  sorts  at 
very  lowest  rates.  See  Page  ill  Send  for  prices  to 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moores  town,  N.  J. 

fiBESTEK  COUNTY 

^  CORN  yields  73  to  123  bushels.  1  lb.,  post  paid,  50c. 
BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep.  Hogs.  Poultry,  Dogs.  etc.  Cir¬ 
cular  FREE.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T  ANE’S  Improved  Imperial  Sugar  Beet  Seed. 
A-i  1  oz.  10c.  a  \i  lb. 25c  ;  1  lb. 80c. ;  4  lbs.  §3.  Snowflake, 
Eureka,  amrotber  Potatoes  and  Seeds  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  DAVID  R.  WOOD,  Morrisviue,  Vt. 

enklns’  Nurseries,— Sugar  MapleL  Linden,  Transp. 

$10, 

for 


SEND  FOR 


BEAUTIFUL  I 


OF  CHOICE 


Illustrated  i BOOK  FREEi  Fresh  Seeds. 

he  world.  Lowest  prices,  send  for  free 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Warranted  best  In  the  worlds  Lowest 
book. 


RARE  BUSINESS  CHANCE. 

For  sale  a  Seed  and  Floral  Establishment,  doing  a  profita¬ 
ble  business,  and  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  city ;  lias  a 
large  trade  in  Floral  Designs  and  Cut  Flowers. 
Easily  managed.  Will  sell  either  with  property,  or  give  a 
long  lease  on  favorable  terms.  The  buildings  were  erected 
especially  for  the  business.  Good  reasons  given  for  selling. 
Established  9  years.  Apply  to  D.  GRINTON, 

67  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bancroft  Patent  Wheel  Hoe. 


hoe,  and 
.nothing 
but  a  plea- 
sure  in 
compa  r  i- 
son  to  run 

_  it.  Descrip¬ 
tive  price-list  sent  free.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  I 
also  have  an  immense  stock  of  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 
Trees  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 

Address  THOMAS  JACKSON, 

Nurseryman,  Portland,  Maine. 

Holbrook’S  “VETO”  SEED  DRILL  &  “NEW’ 

Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of  10 
men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

Price  $12.50  combined. 


$7.00 
Steel  Teeth. 


CireslMaPm  Hafo  Ly  E.  S.  H7JIMTFS  &  CO., Boston,  Mass. 

WHEEL-HOE' 

Every  Gardener,  Onion 
Grower  and  Nurseryman 

needs  it— saves  much  weeding— 
protects  plants  from  being  cover¬ 
ed-does  the  work  of  six  men. 
Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BKO.,  PliilatlelpUia,  Pa. 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drills 

and  Matthews’  Hand  Cultivators,  are 

the  most  reliable,  durable,  popular 
and  salable  ever  produced.  Sold 
separate  or  combined.  Send  for 
Circular.  Made  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL, 

Boston,  Mass. 


‘I'NTR 

j  PERUVIAN 

IguanoA 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

$60  per  ton.  Russell  Coe’s  Ammoniated 
Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  $45  per  ton. 
Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $25  per  ton. 
Ground  Bone.  $30  and  $35  per  ton. 

Land  Plaster,  packed  in  bbl„  $12  per  ton. 

Dealers  supplied  with  any  of  the  above 
Standard  Fertilizers  at  lowest  trade  price. 
I  Delivered  to  Rail-Road  or  Boat  free  of 
I. WARRANTED!  cartage.— Order  direct  of 

*  ,  H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Fertilizers,  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

The  Universal  Fertilizer 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  in  use.  $50  per  ton.  Read 
Dr.  Hexamer’s  opinion  in  our  new  circular. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE 

nrain  n  g  a  ,  nr  ra  bo,  Are  made  after  Formulas 
ga  |  1 1  1  |o  '§?  of  Prof.  Stockbridge  of 

irlaiH  I  1  iL ! K  §0 Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  from  pure  chemicals, 
and  give  large  returns  at  small  cost.  Pamphlets  with  tiie 
formula,  prices,  &c„  free.  IV.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO.,  Sole 
Agents,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

CHAPMAN  &  YAW  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IN 

FEUUflM  GUAM© 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  York. 

FARMERS  l  GARDENERS. 

Do  yon  want  to  double  your  crops? 

Do  you  want  early  and  large  vegetables  ? 

Do  you  want  to  be  far  ahead  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  all  at  less  expense  than  using  barn¬ 
yard  manure  ? 

Then  buy  the  Double  Refined  Poudrette. 
Price  $25  per  ton.  Send  for  circular  to 

JAMES  T.  FOSTER, 

GG  Cortlaudt  st.,  New  York. 

BRICK  MACHINE. 

Something  new.  Was  awarded  first  premiums  at  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  St.  Louis  Fairs.  Also  Standard  TILE  MA¬ 
CHINES.  Best  in  use.  For  circular  address 

J.  W.  PENFIELD,  Willougliky,  O. 


Stamped  Zinc  Labels. 

.  ChtOR  TREES  VINES  &C  SO 'CHEAP  THAT 
NO  ONE  PLANTING  TREES  OR  VINES:  CAN  AFFORD 
TO  BE  WITHOUT  THEM  PRICE  LIST&SAMPLES  FREE 


W  A  TV  HP  XT _ The  address  of  every  Grange  Se¬ 

tt  Ai"  i.  |  /  eretnry  in  the  West,  that  we  may 
send  them  onr  SPECIAL  TERMS  and  PRICES  of  Nursery 
Stock  and  Hedge  Plants  for  Soring  planting.  Address 
SCOTT  &  MAXWELL,  Chcnoa,  III. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 


The  most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient  Tet  Invented. 
Works  30  lbs.  in  less  than  5  minutes,  thorough¬ 
ly  working  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing  in  the  salt. 

“  It  is  a  machine  that  should  be  in  even'  dairy,  small  and 
great.”—  William  Crazier,  Northport,  L.  1. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

16551  Market  St.,  Pliilndclpliia,  Pa. 

THE  MONITOR  MILK  PAN. 

(Patented  Junk  29th,  1875.) 

Made  entirely  of  Cast  Iron  and  lined  wilh  Porcelain.  Milk 
discharge  pipe  does  not  pass  through  the  water.  Pan  is 
easily  removed  from  vat.  Water  in  vat  regulated  to  ar.v 
hight.  Will  he  ready  for  sale  in  January,  1876.  Agents 
wanted  for  State  of  New  York.  Apply  to 

LEWIS  W.  CENTRE,  Gen.  Agent, 
’Dellii,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HEESE  FACTOR 

SUPPLIES. 


Portable  Engines  and  Boilers,  Vats.  Hoops, 

Presses.  Screws,  Cans.  Every  article  needed  in 
Cheese  Factory  or  Creamery.  Send  for  Circulars. 

WEEKS  &.  BISOWNE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Maiiplar  dm 

and 

Butter-worker, 

Without  flouts  or  agitators  of 
any  kind.  5  Sizes  made. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have 
none.  Send  for  Circular. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

HARDIN’S  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF 
SETTING  MILK  for  MAKING  RUTTER, 

Recommended  by  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold, 
The  American  Dairymen’s  Convention,  &c. 

For  Circulars  free  address 

L.  S.  HARDIN,  Louisville,  Ky. 

AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  bouses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  00., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St„  Phila. 
Newton  &  Hare,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Force  Pump,  Flout  Syringe.— $4.50. 

Page's  Improved,  with  Graduating  Sprinkler— will  throw 
water  50  feet,  and  change  to  coarse  spray  or  fine  mist  in¬ 
stantly.  N.  PAGE,  Jr.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
£  Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
^  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  l'tr. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

Successors  to  Jaa.  Bradford  &  Co. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

French  Buhr  Millstones, 
Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 
Smut  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  in  Bolting  Cloths  and 
General  Mill  Furnishing. 

Office  &  Factory,  158  W.  2d  St, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

_  J.R. Stewart, Pres,  W.R.Dunlap^e. 

(ET^BXO^JLiIBTa  SENT  ON  APPLICATION* 
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ALLEN’S  PLANET  Jr.  Silver  Medal  Seed-drills 

AND  WHEEL  HOES  PERFECTED  FOR  ’76. 

They  “  SOW  like  a  charm ;  ”  no  packing  of  seed  in  the  hopper,  no 
crushing  it,  no  difficulty  with  chaffy  or  soaked  seeds,  no  watching, 
no  pausing  or  waste  at  the  ends,  no  irregularity  in  depth,  no  skips, 
no  springs  or  gearing  to  wear  out,  no  noise,  no  equal.  No.  2, 
holds  2K  qts.— No.  3,  holds  K  hush,  and  sows  Fertilizers. 

The  Combined  machine,  the  Agkicultubist  Premium,  (see  Pre¬ 
mium  List),  holds  1  qt.,  and  “  is  a  perfect  seed-sower .”  It  has  one 
pair  of  hoes  for  general  work,  one  for  heavy  furrows,  a  plow  and 
subsoiler.  THE  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  (see  cut)  works  easier, 
better,  and  six  to  twelve  times  faster  than  the  hand  hoe.  “Wheels 
can  be  set  two,  six,  or  ten  inches  apart.  It  has  three  different  pairs 
of  hoes,  and  a  pair  of  subsoilers  ;  all  our  blades  are  steel,  temper¬ 
ed  and  polished.  Will  work  6,  9,  or  10  inch  rows,  two  at  onoe, 
often  saving  cost  in  a  day. 

Our  NEW  polished  steel  blade  HOUSE  HOE,  perfected  after  ten 
years  of  experiment,  and  trial  by  our  S.  L.  Allen,  a  practical  farmer. 
Saves  most  of  the  hoeing,  and  makes  the  remainder  easy :  leaves 
the  ground  level  or  ridged  as  desired,  opens  furrows,  hills,  and 
cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  is  a  thorough  weed  killer.  Especi¬ 
ally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Market- Gardeners,  Broom  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Cotton,  Bice,  and  Root  Growers,  and  all  lovers  of  thorough  work:  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  Send  for 
cuts  with  full  description  and  testimonials,  free.  Mention  this  paper.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Manfrs.,  119  S.  4th  St., 
Phila.Pa.  We  must  have  A  LIVE  AGENT  in  every  town. 

“  CHAMPION  ”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  on  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each  ;  Coppered  Rings,  50c.  per  3  00  ; 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  GOc.  per  100  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


THE 

THE 

Best  Proportioned, 

Best  Ironed 

AND 

Lightest  Running 
Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

EACDIi:  WAflOH. 


MITCHELL  WYG-OY. 

In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  &  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  UNION. 

AU  work  fully  warranted. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  iVIS. 


FOUST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 
1876,  including  Wind-Break  Attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitcli  a  ton  ot  hay  from  the  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  iff  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  by 
STRATTON  &  CULLUM,  Agricultural  Works,  Meadviile, 
Pa.  Send  lor  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


THE 


UNI  ON 


HAIL  W  A  Y 
HORSE  POWER. 

Producing  much  more 
power  than  other  rail¬ 
way  powers,  with  much 
less  elevation. 

Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Wm,  L.  Boyer  &  Bro,, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHAKER  THRESHER 


First-class  small  Thresher— four  to  six  horse  Lever-power. 
Will  thresh  and  clean  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  wheat  per 
hour. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Cane-mills  and  Evaporators,  Steam  Engines,  Church, 
School,  and  Farm  Bells.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

The  FAEQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

MJARQUHAR 

York,  Pa. 

a 


On©  Belt  only* 


USEFUL  FARM  TOOL. 

SP 


FOR 


16# 


Fan  blowing— no  bellows. 

Weld— 3-lncli  iron. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


I  have  invented  a  better 
self-feeding  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutter  (on  a  new 
principle)  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen  before,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  simple, 
FIVE  TIMES  more 
durable,  and  will  cut 
by  hand  or  liorse-nower. 
faster,  and  a  great  deal 
easier,  than  any  other. 
The  $11,  $12  or  $13  sizes 
_  easily  cut  by  hand-power 

30  to  00  bushels  per  hour.  The  $19  size  cuts  by  power  180 
bushels  per  hour.  Larger  sizes  I'A  to  2  tons  per  hour. 

I  have  also  invented  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
worked  Turnip,  Pumpkin,  Potato  and  Carrot  Cutter,  The 
$13  size,  turned  by  a  boy,  easily  cuts  a  bushel  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  Yon  are  not  required  to  pay  for  any  of  my 
cutters  until  tried  on  your  farm  and  found  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  all  I  claim  for  them  is  true.  I  make 
allowance  for  freight.  Circulars  free.  See  November 
number  American  Agriculturist. 

WARREN  GALE, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

BALDWIN’S 

American  Fod  :er  Cutter. 

Best  in  the  market.  Don’t 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  for  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Price 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

FURST  Sl  BRADLEY’S 

GARDEN  CITY  SULKY  &  GANG  FLOWS 

are  the  only  ones  in  the 
world  hnvingthe  Patent 
I1KEAK  Attachment 
on  the  wheel,  whereby 
tiie  Horses  do  all  the 
Labor  of  throwing  the 
Plows  out  of  tiie  ground, 

'  so  that  a  Boy  12  years  of 
age  can  handle  it  with 
ease.  Send  for  our  61-page 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  for 
full  description.  Printed  in 
English,  German,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian.  Address 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  M’F’G  CO., 

63  North  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all_  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 

Q11V  cirro  A  Ica  nmr  l-in/1  nt 


-  •  Ah-  c'-  - 


any  required  size.  Also,  anv  kind  ot 
Stone  for  Roads  an  ’  " 

Address 


-  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 

BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Ihra'I’S  I,.  COILE,  PriHlnce  Com. 

Hw  mission  Merchant,  Ml  Roade  St.,  New  York. 
Established  in  1S52.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


Established  in  1813. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantly  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  UJl  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  376), 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-Sower 

is  the  only  practical  grain  and  grass  seed- 
sower  known.  It  is  now  sold  in  all  grain 
growing  countries. 


Agencies— R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York.— AMES 
PLOW  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.— D.  LANDRETH  &  SON,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.— E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
WITHENBURY  &  HAMPTON,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  H.  W. 
LEUTKEMEYER,  Cleveland,  O.-J.  GEO.  STILZ,  Indiano- 
polis,  I  lid. — W.  II.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill—  LEWIS 
GAGE  &  CO..  Louisville,  Ky .-SEMPLE,  1URGE  &  CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.— FRANK  BROS.  &  CO.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal.— 
WM.  EVANS,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

GODDELL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  N.  II., 
Sole  Manufacturers. 


-ft SIX’S  IMPROVED  GRASS  SEED-SOWER 
IyJL  sows  perfectly  even  any  desired  quantity  per  acre. 
Price  $4.00.  All  dealers  sell  it.  Circular  free.  - 

N.  P.  MIX,  Avenue,  O. 

The  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Six  years  before  the 
public.  10,000  in  use.  Address  on  Postal 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES, 

General  Agent  for  New  York  City, 

185  &  187  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  and 
Seeds. 

tW  Seed  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THE  CHARTER,  OAK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  SWIVEL  PLOW. 

Tiie  season  of  1875  lias  proved  by  actual  use  of  over  300 
plows  that  it  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CO., 

HSCCANUSVa,  COMM. 

HQLBBOOK  SWIVEL  PLOW, 


THE  STANDARD  SWIVEL  PLOW  OF 

AMERICA,  is  no  experiment.  It  turns  a  furrow  on  level 
land  equal  to  the  best  landside  plow;  leaves  no  dead  furrow's 
or  riclges,  draws  easy,  and  pulverizes  thoroughly.  Has  re¬ 
peatedly  defeated  the  best  plows  in  use  at  plowing  matches. 
Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


Halladay’s  Standard 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  21  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars'  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 
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LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


IS  the  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  or  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Shawls.  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  per 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Parmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  85*00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINJi  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  932 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


$2. 


KQ  Will  Buy  One  of  onr 

WOEHIG 

SUITS* 


DURABLE  J  DOUBLE  STITCHED  1  NEAT ! 

On  receipt  of  $3.50,  we  will  send  our  duck  suit  (brown  or 
drab),  by  mail  Postage  paid.  Give  liiglit  and  girth  of  waist. 

made  by  wide-awake  men  taking 
orders  for  these  goods. 

Send  For.  Cibculak. 

Address  CIIAS.  A.  BALDWIN  &  CO., 
Sole  Manufactuhep.s,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


B5G  PAY 


o 

j 


Hm 
£§1®. 
or  l  a 

-S  ^52  © 


STEEL  PEWS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 


Self- Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  weight 
for  i  11  u  s  t  r a  t  e  d 
ferent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
liands, 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


FOUL  WEATHER! 

The  changes  in  the  weather 
promptly  and  accurately  indi¬ 
cated  by  Lovejoy’s  Metallic 
Weather  Houses,  a  beautiful 
mantel  ornament.  Sent  prepaid 
to  any  address,  safely  packed, 
upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two),  by 
ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
393  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Special  price  to  dealers. 


Centennial  Bell  Pipe 


This  is  a 
beautiful 
wood  pipe, 
and  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Bell, which 
proclaimed  Liberty 
throughout  the  land  in 
1T7G,  and  is  now  on  exhibition 
in  Independence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  will  send  one  of  these 
pipes  and  a  beautiful  Centennial  Med¬ 
al  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  35  cents.  Special  Prices  to  the  Trade. 
For  sale  by  Tobacco  and  Notion  Houses.  Agents  wanted 
in  every  city  and  county  in  the  United  States. 

HENSZEY  &  CO.,  321  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  three-eent  stamp.  You  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damask,  Repp,  Tinted  and  White  Bristol. 
The  stock  shall  be  first-class.  I  have  some 
of  the  most  particular  and  expert  printers  to  he  obtained  in 
the  country,  and  employ  no  inexperienced  boys  to  turn  off 
cheap  work.  No  blurred  or  imperfect  work  leaves  my 
establishment.  Try  them  and  you  will  be  pleased.  Write 
plainly,  and  give  lull  address. 

W.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Kneel  and  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANOTHER  PUBLIC  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

Tiie  New  York  General  Purchasing  Agency,  to  which  all 
parties,  in  all  localities,  can  forward  personal  orders,  with  a 
certainty  of  receiving  as  prompt  and  careful  attention  as  if 
sent  to  friends  or  relatives.  Ladies  need  not  fear  to  trust  us 
for  orders  or  advice,  as  their  special  department  is  in  discreet 
and  experienced  hands.  The  smallest  order  receives  atten¬ 
tion.  .Monies  are  never  expended  carelessly,  and  the  loxcest 
prices  are  invariably  secured.  Send  for  circular,  and  if  not 
satisfied  of  our  reliability,  write  to  our  references.  Address 
MACKENZIE  &  CO.,  705  Broadway,  or  P.  O.  Box  3817,  N.  Y. 

TO  THE  LADIES  M 

BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies’  Traveling  Bags  whicli 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  them, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.  Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations  and  counterfeits.  For  sale  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Send  $2.75  by  mail  to  S.  B. 
Fuller,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  the  best  Jig- 
Saw  in  the  world,  warranted 
to  do  as  good  work  and  as 
much  of  it  as  any  of  the  high 
cost  machines  in  the  market. 
Specimens  of  marquetry, 
whicli  cannot  he  done  with 
other  machines,  sent  for  15  cts. 
Send  for  Circular. 

S.  B.  FULLER, 

Lynn,  Mass. 


DON’T  FAIL.  T©  UFA!® 

The  advertisement  of  the  Robbins  Washer,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  No.  of  the  Agriculturist.  This  is  a  new  machine* 
constructed  on  a  new  principle*  It  is  pronounced  a 
“Complete  Success”  by  all  who  have  used  it.  It  is  just 
what  everybody  wants— Sample  machine  to  agents,  $3.00. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circulars,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.,  etc.,  to 

“  GEO,  IX  RISSEXIa  &  CO„  Naugatuck,  Ct. 


o*  S*  2.  ft  o 
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EARTH  CLOSETS! 

The  cheapest,  best,  and  most  simple  In  the  market. 
Saving  of  life  and  health  demand  their  use.  They 
’n;  take  the  place  of  the  Water  Closet,  which  is  an  ex- 
^  pensive  luxury.  Price,  $9  to  $20.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

OUi  $5  cVoSET 

or  combined  slop-pail  and  commode  is 
perfectly  practical,  portable,  scent-tight. 

our  EARTH  closets, 

from  $5  to  $40,  the  best  in  the  world.  For 
DECENCY,  health,  economy, 
comfort,  use  nothing  else. 

Send  to  THE  WAKEFIELD,  30  Dey  St.,  N.  Y'. 


SPRING  BRACE 

so  saves  all  parts  of  the  vehicle 
that  it  will  do  twice  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  ride  easier.  Agents 
wanted.  Address 
Spring  Bf.acf.  Manufactory. 
Claas.  L.  Rice,  Proprietor, 
Box  3S4,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Fat’d  Feb.  11, 1868,  and 
Jan.  4, 1870. 


GENTS  !  and  all  who  have  time  to  improve 
im.  canvassing,  send  for  our  new  Novelty  Catalogue.  No 
Humbugs.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  AND  FEEI> 

Bone,  Drug,  and  Spice  Mills. 
10  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power. 
Conical  French  Burr  Stone 
Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 
Illust’d Pamphlet  free.  Address, 
Jj.  J.  MILLER, 

1S1  E.  Front  St.,  Cincinnati,  Oc 


ARTIFICIAL 

HOMEY  COMBS. 

Awarded  a  medal  at  American  Institute  Fair.  Each  pound 
presents  a  cell  surface  of  2.100  square  inches,  and  when  fill¬ 
ed,  will  weigh  over  60  pounds.  Just  the  thing  for  straight 
combs  and  surplus  boxes. 

Samples  of  1  ft.,  postage  paid . $1.50 

Orders  for  10  as,,  postage  paid,  per  ft . $1.20 

JOHN  LONG,  Box  6,  Station  C,  New  York  City. 


WARD’S  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  SPICE 

is  used  by  the  best  horsemen,  largest  railroad,  ex¬ 
press.  and  livery  stables  in  preference  to  any  Condition 
Powder  in  use.  It  has  no  superior  for  Coughs,  Colds 
Worms,  loss  of  Cud,  Appetite,  or  general  debility  in  Horses 
or  Cattle.  It  purifies  the  Blood  and  Water,  renovates  the 
System,  and  keeps  the  animal  in  a  healthy  condition.  Pre¬ 
vents  and  Cures  Gapes  in  Poultry.  Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 
It  you  feed  it  to  hens,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs 
will  surprise  you.  Sold  by  Feed,  Grocery,  and  Drug  Stores. 
(Put  up  in  2  lb.  packages,  2  to  5  doz.  in  cases,  $2.50  per  doz, 
(Depot  19i  Duane  st.,  New  York. 

1  A.  MeELRATH,  Manager. 

Essex  Pigs. 

For  EXTRA  CHOICE  early  spring  pigs  my  prices 
are  as  follows: 

One  Boar,  2  to  Smooths  old . . . §‘20.00 

“  “  “  “  “  and  one  sow. §40.00 

“  “  and  two  sows..... . §55.00 

I  send  pigs  not  akin  and  well  mated  for  breeding. 

I  should  be  glad  if  any  readers  of  tlie  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  who  intend  to  try  my  pure  bred  Essex  pigs,  would 
send  in  their  orders  as  early  as  possible,  as  it  gives  me  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  make  good  selections.  Orders  will  be 
entered  on  receipt  of  five  dollars,  and  the  pigs  will  be  sent 
as  soon  as  ready.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs. 
Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Get  the  Best.  English  Yorkshire  Pigs. 

From  stock  imported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England. 
They  received  the  1st  Premium  at  N.E.  Fair,  1S73.  These 
pigs  are  good  size,  light  haired,  white  color,  prolific,  and 
ready  fatteners.  Boar  Pig,  10  weeks  old,  $15.00.  Sow,  same 
age, ‘$10.00.  Boar  and  Sow,  not  akin,  $20.00.  Boar  and  2 
Sows,  not  akin,  $30.00.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and 
warranted  as  represented.  Ready  for  shipment  May.  1.  Also 
Holstein  and  Short-horn  Cattle.  Marlborough  Stock  Farm, 
JOS.  KNIGHT,  Propr.,  Newburyport,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SH  IRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle ;  Clydesdale  Horses ;  Cotswold  Sheep  ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  lias 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  loan¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  Uie  United  States. 

IT,  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse.Bremen.Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,' Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Thoroughbred  fast-pacing  Morgan  Stallion,  cheap. 

JCiiestom  Morris,  M.IK,  “  Fcmbank,” 
©  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons ,  South - 
clowns  and  Berkshire*,  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. _ 

Peretaeron — Norman  Horses. — M.  W. 

DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  III.,  Importer  and 
Breeder,  lias  imported  53  in  12  months.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

“Wliite  Leitai"  Ell,  for  Halil, 

FROM  PREMIUM  STOCK, 

FOIl  SALE  BY 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I,, 
AT  §3.00  PER  DOZEN. 

Any  Person  sending  me  $6.00  for  Tln-ee  Dozen  of  Eggs, 
will  receive  FREE  Three  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs. 


PURE  IS@8EI>  F©WL§  For  Sale, 

.fit.  Also  Eggs  for  hatching— a 


Eggs 

stamp  for  Illustrated 


telling— all  the  leading  varieties. 
Circular  and  prices. 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 


^A«E  FOW  Ir,  Carrier  S*ig'oc-ss!«, 


and 
COOPER 
Winner  of 


by  .T.  C. 
Ireland. 


Blsielc  ISsiss  for  stocking  ponds — Pckui 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  n  pair 
weighing  62  ibs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.K.,  and  Cots- 
-  "  ■  ’ -  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address 


P 


EK.IN  DUCKS,  JAVA  GAMES,  and  \%  IIITE 

GUINEAS.  Address,  with  stamp, 

^  JAMES  E.  SISSON,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


YES 


60  cents  will  secure  the  POULTRY  NATION 
during  the  Centennial  Year. — W.  H.  Todd,  Editor. 
2  months  10  cts..  Sample  C  cts.  Address  The 
Poultry  Nation  Co.,  Birmingham,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


BBcat  BEE  EEESMESt.  Sample  I>y 
mail  *5  cent**.  C.CXII  EMBUSES', 
Circular  free.  Sprout  Brook,  K'.’Sf. 


iiMTtt  IfdhST  want  employment  at  home,  in  a  new,  re- 
Ww  liwaJ  liable  business,  paving  large  profits? 
Address  Excelsior  M’f’g  Co„  151  Mich,  Ave.,  Chicago,  111, 

EVERY  LOVES,  OF  PLOWEBS 

will  find  much  of  interest  in  Root’s  .Garden  Manual.  Sccadv. 
*•  AH  About  Gardening”  &  “  Success  in  Market  Gardening. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BOOM.  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell 

TMH.M 

By  Mrs.  Sienhouse,  for  25  years  wife  of  a  Mormon  Higls 
Priest.  It  exposes  Mormon  mysteries,  secret  doings,  etc., 
*‘a»  a  Woman  sees  includes  the  real  story  of 

ELIZA  ANN,  WIFE  No.  19, 

told  !n  fsill  by  laerself.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe®  BO, 000  copies  have  been  sold,  or  over 
30,000  wore  than  any  other  similar  book .  It  is  the  most 
complete  and  best,  and  outsells  all  others  3  to  1,  Ministers 
say  “God speed  it:”  Eminent  Women  endorse  it.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  waiting  for  it,  and  Agents  sell  from  10  to  20  a 
day.  A  commission  of  .fifty  per  cent,  given,  and  Outfit  free. 
Address  A.  D.  WORTHINGT"'"’  “  "  ■“  '  ~ 


jiTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED 
AGENTS 

For  the  GREAT 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 


CENTENNIAL 


to  the  close  of  the  first  100  years  of  our  National  Indepen¬ 
dence,  includin';  an  account  of  the  coming  Grand  Centennial 
Exhibition.  100  pages,  fine  engravings,  low  price,  quick 
sales.  Extra  terms.  Semi  for  Circular. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  518  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa., 
or  201  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


tw  1,000  AGENTS 
Women,  wanted  i 


,,  Teachers,  Students,  Men  and 

to  sen  The  CENTENNIAL 

GAZETTEER  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 
Shows  the  grand  results  of  100  years  of  Freedom*  Progress. 
New  and  complete.  Over  1,000  pages.  Illustrated. 

It  is  a  whole  Library.  Boston  Globe.— Not  a  Luxury, 
but  a  necessity.  Inter- Ocean—  All  classes  buy  it,  and 
agents  make  from  $100  to  ®300  a  month- 
tW  Want  General  Agent  in  every  city  of  over  10,000. 
Address  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  BO  to  50  per  cent  below  Publish¬ 
ers’  prices. 

Great  bargains  in  good  books.  Catalogues 
free  to  any  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

143  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 


4th 


GENTS  should  write  for  Agency  for  new  book  by 


A 

69  MW  Th  greatest  success  of  the  year.  Full  account  of 
ft!0RM0*38Si?a  and  FOLYCAftiY*  Inside  workings  of 
the  fearful  system.  Introductions  by  J  OH  1*1  B®  COUCH 
mils®  LIVERMORE.,  Endorsed  by  Clergymen  all  over  the 
land.  It  *s  the  best  selling  book  in  the  market.  10.000  Agents 
have  written  us,  but  there  is  still  territory  for 10-000 more.  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars  free  to  all.  Address  nearest  Otlice  of  OUSTlHf 
Ci8L!¥i AH  &  ©Obj  Hartford*  Coaa.*  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cmchmati,  0. 


Jinn  Eliza 
Young, 


BRICHASifl’S 

WIFE 
No.  19. 

Th  greatest  success  of  the  year. 


,  ENTENNIALtombdotatbI, 

by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL„  D.,  now  ready  !  Ihe  only 

COMPLETE  HlSTOEY  Of  OU1*  WHOLE  COUNTRY  in  Olie 
volume— over  800  pages,  450  fine  engravings— the  only 
one  printed  in  English  and  German.  Grand  Cele- 
1  )  beation  splendidly  illustrated.  Twice  the  reading  of 
1  /  any  of  the  ephemeral  histories  now  publishing.  Be¬ 
ll  xoare  of  works  without  responsible  author .  AGENTS 
WANTED!  Rare  chance  for  those  seeking  a  first-class 
book  Send  for  full  description  and  liberal  terms,  to  either, 
T.  Belknap,  Hartford,  H.  W.  Kelley,  Philadelphia,  Scam- 
mell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis,  W.  E.  Bliss, 
Toledo,  or  G.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Boston. 


NOVEL  IDEA 


iTMP  HtiiKEKEEHEK-^-a’  jirsc-ciass  Magazine  recommend 
led  by  Jennie  June,  James  Parton  and  others— will, 


ie,(!.  saves  “It  is  one  of  thebest  chances  for  agents 
°wr  offered.”  As  we  allow  A  LARGE  GASH  COMMISSION 
it  is  a.  rare  chance  to  make  money  rapidly  and  secure 
t,  -permanent  business.  C.  F.  Wingate  &  Co., 
t  Limited),  69  Duane  St„  New  York.  Sample  copy  lOcauts. 
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Visiting-  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  have  11)0  styles. 
Agents  Wanted.  ®  samples  sent  for 
stamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


THE  CHOIR  &  CONGREGATION. 

A  Collection  of  Chureli  Mnsis 

ON  A 

NEW  PLAN, 

By  GEO.  F.  ROOT, 

“  The  must  noteworthy  work 

of  the  age.” 

THE  MUSIC  IS  NEW. 

THE  MUSIC  IS  OLD. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC 
forma  a  new  basis  for  union  and  mutual  co-operation  in 
church  worship,  in  having  something  for  all— choir 
and  congregation— to  do.  Descriptive  circulars  sent 
to  any  address,  on  application. 

Price  of  “  CHOIR  AND  CONGREGATION,”  in  cloth,  $2. 

Specimen  copy  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Speci¬ 
men  pages  free. 

JOHN  CHURCH  &.  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  The  most 
full  and  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives- 
correct  measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber, logs,  plankr 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  6tave  and  bead¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Edition  with  Doyle’s  Log-Table. 

Price  35  cents  by  mail,  post-paid. 

<*.  Wo  FISHER,  Rochester,  N«  Y. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

Daily  Witness, 

ONLY 


A 

NEW  IDEA 

IN 

CHURCH 

MUSIC. 


The  (treat  Metropolitan  Methodist  Weekly. 


Tiib  great  merit  of  The  Christian  Advocate  is  universally  conceded.  The  interest  and  utility  of 
the  information  which  it  furnishes  are  attested  by  its  increasing  circulation  in  all  sections  of  tire  country, 
and  in  every  department  of  Methodism.  Notwithstanding  the  great  competition  on  overy  side  its  pat- 
®  ronage  is  increasing  at  homo  and  extends  into  every  Christian  Country.  It  is  not  only  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  circulated  weekly  Methodist  journal  in  the  world,  but  also  has  the  largest  subscription  list 
of  any  one  of  the  great  denominational  weeklies. 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  ENGRAVING  I 

No  premium  so  valuable  as  that  we  now  offer  has  ever  been  given  to  the  patrons  of  any  paper.  In 
all  other  cases,  where  publishers  have  offered  premiums  approaching  the  value  of  this,  they  have  been 
offered  either  to  clubs  or  to  individuals  at  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper  and  a  sped  fled  additional  sum . 

Every  subscriber,  old  and  new,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  new  Premium  Engraving, 

“  HE  LEADETH  ME.” 

REMEMBER  THE  PRICE!-  r7A  a  year,  INCLUDING  POSTAGE, 

REMEMBER  THE  PRICE !  a  year,  INCLUDING  POSTAGE. 


Leading  Business  Houses  who  have  used  its  columns  recommend  it  highly  as  a  first-class  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  and  show  their  faith  in  it  by  their  constant  patronage. 

ABYEBTmmQ  MAT'EBi 

FIFTY  CENTS  PER  NONPAREIL  LINE  EACH  INSERTION,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 
[T-wel-ve  Xjiaaes  to  aja.  Xxxcib.-] 

10  per  cent,  discount  on  contracts  for  advertising  (within  six  months)  of  $50  00. 

15  per*  cent,  discount  on  contracts  for  advertising  (within  six  months)  of  $100  00. 

35  per  cent,  discount  on  contracts  for  advertising  (within  six  months)  of  $300  00. 

30  per  cent,  discount  on  contracts  for  advertising  (within  six  months)  of  $30©  00. 

Special  Notices,  net,  60  cents.  Reading  Notices,  net,  $1  00. 


NELSON  &  PHILLIPS,  Publishers,  805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Five  Dollars  a  If  ear, 
POSTAGE  PAID. 

This  paper,  the  only  Religious  Daily  Newspaper  in  the 
Union,  is  growing  rapidly  in  public  tavor.  Its  circulation  is 
now  over 

20,000. 

It,  is  the  size  of  the  Sun,  and  is  published  every  morning,  (ex¬ 
cept  Sabbath),  and  dispatched  by  the  early  last  mail.  It  is 
becoming  renowned  for  its  excellent  reports  of  the 

LIVE-STOCK  MARKET,  PROVISION 

MARKET,  BREAD  -  STUFF  MARKET, 

GRAIN  MARKET,  BUTTER  MAR¬ 
KET,  CHEESE  MARKET,  GEN¬ 
ERAL  PRODUCE  MARKET, 

CATTLE  MARKET,  GOLD 
AND  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 

COTTON  EXCHANGE. 

These  independent  reviews  of  the  great  marts»of  produce, 
no  Merchant,  Farmer,  or  Banker  should  be  without :  for  they 
are  written  in  the  interest  of  Ihe  public,  and  do  not  “  Bull” 
or  “  Bear”  the  markets  at  the  bidding  of  interested  specu¬ 
lators.  The  Daily  Witness  also  contains  extracts  from 
the  Leading  Morning  Journals,  a  serial  story,  and  much 
other  interesting  matter  for  the  family  circle,  besides  all  the 
News  of  the  Day,  making  the  Witness  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  papers  published. 

Tite  reports  of  the  meetings  of  MOODY  and  SANKEY 
during  the  great  Revival  in  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  have 
been  declared  the  best  published,  and  are  still  continued  by 
our  special  reporters  in  New  York. 

Subscription,  postage  paid,  $5  a  year;  $2.50  six  months; 
$1.25  three  months.  Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

HEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

Scut  35  Cents  for  a  month  on  trial. 

Every  Banker  should  have  it.  Every  Storekeeper  should 
have  it.  Every  Merchant  should  have  it.  Best  Market 
Reports. 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

for  a  month  on  trial. 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS. 

Best  Reports  of  Moody  and  Sankey’s  Meetings  Published 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  WITNESS, 

OFFICE,  No.  3  SPRUCE  ST., 

(Tract  House  Building,)  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  DOUGALL,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

Or,  One  Dollar  and  25  Cents  a  Quarter,  Postpaid. 

Issued  every  morning.  (Sabbath  excepted).  Contains  all 
the  Latest  News,  original  articles,  communications,  editor¬ 
ials,  daily  report  of  Fulton  Street  Prayer  Meeting,  notices  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  letters  from  the  children,  co¬ 
pious  extracts  from  the  editorials  of  the  New  York  morning 
papers,  on  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day,  Sunday- 
School  lessons,  occasional  sermons  by  celebrated  divines, 
serial  stories,  etc.,  etc.  Onr  daily  reports  of  the  Produce 
Market— grain ,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  fruit,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.— and  of  Cattle  Markets,  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
published  in  New  York,  for  correct  quotations  and  a  concise 
statement  of  tne  aspects  of  trade  and  commerce.  Our  Fi¬ 
nancial  Reports  are  also  full  and  reliable,  and  wholly  un¬ 
influenced  by  “  bulls  ”  or  “  bears.”  Country  merchants  and 
extensive  fanners  are  finding  the  advantage  ol  having  a  re¬ 
liable  daily  report  of  how  tilings  are  going  at  the  great  cen¬ 
ter  of  business,  and  a  New  York  daily  is  becoming  more  and 
more  not  onlv  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

The  paper  s'tops  when  the  subscription  lias  expired,  unless 
previously  renewed,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  being  charged 
for  it  longer  than  you  want  it.  You  can  try  the  DAI¬ 
RY  WITNESS  for  1  month  for  85  cents. 

The  Weekly  Witness  lias  a  larger  circulation  (100,- 
©W©)  than  any  weekly  newspaper  in  America— more  titan 
the  Weekly  Times,  Tribune,  Herald  and  World  combined. 
Price,  $1.50  a  year,  40  cents  for  3  months.  Try  it. 

JOHN  DOUG  ADR,  3  Spruce  St.,  N.  V. 


Also  the  Anderson  Patent  Pipe  Safety  Boilers,  2  to  100 
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March.] 


GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers, 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


Tlie  cheapest  and  best  Portable 
Engine  ofl'ered  to  the  Public. 

PP.ICE —  4  Horse-Power. . $300. 

“  6  “  “  400. 

“  7  “  “  475. 

“  8%  “  “  .  540. 

“  12  “  “  72o. 

“  15  “  “  800. 

Price  of  Stationary  Engines 
without  Boilers : 

4  Horse-Power . $150. 

6  “  “  .  175. 

7  to  8K  Horse-Power . :...  225. 

12  to  25  “  “  .  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

II.  B.  BIGELOW  &  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Fuel  Reduced  to  a  mini  mum. 
Whitman  8cBurrill; Little  Falls,  NY 


ft 

g 

8 

If 

is 

Small  Portable  Boiler,  with  Kipp’s  new  Engine  combined, 
and  complete  for  all  purposes— full  2-horse  power,  $275.00. 


The  best  and  most  durable  Boiler  and  Engine  of  this  size 
e-ver  sold.  Price  is  low.  Send  for  special  Circulars. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINE, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $‘152.00 

i'A  “  “  .  303.50 

BTT"  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

J A i¥5 £ S  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

New  York  Life 

Insurance  Company, 

OFFICE : 

Mos.  S46  si  si  el  S48  Broadway, 

JANUARY  1,  1876. 

Amount  of  Net  lash  As¬ 

sets,  Jau.  1,  1815,  -  $27,145,777  51 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums  and  annuities  . $6,069,002  81 

Interest  received  and  accrued .  I,s70,658  34—7,939,661  15 

$35^085,438  66 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death .  $1,524,814  82 

Dividends  and  returned  premiums 

on  canceled  policies .  2,481,696  96 

Life  annuities,  matured  endow¬ 
ments,  and  reinsurances .  182,400  83 

Commissions,  brokerages,  and 

agency  expenses .  361,918  06 

Advertising  and  physician’s  fees  . .  87,591  26 

Taxes,  office,  and  law  expenses,  sal¬ 
aries,  printing,  etc .  . .  .  2S0,114  03 —  4,918,535  97 


HO!  FOR  IOWA!!! 

TO  FARMERS,  RENTERS,  HIRED  MEN, 
and  all  those  wanting  better  lands  in  a  climate 
unsurpassed  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Sena  and  obtain  a 
descriptive  pamphlet  witli  maps  and  location  of  our  1,260- 
060  acres  of  E.  K.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lines  run¬ 
ning  direct  to  Chicago.  Price  only  $5  and  $0  per  acre  on 
Ji.  K.  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  tickets  from  Chicago  to  the 
land  and  return.  Cost  allowed  to  purchasers.  Call  on  or 
address  IOWA  R.  R.  LAND  CO.,  Offices  92  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

prairie;  lands. 

Send 'your  address  on  POSTAL  CARD  to  Land  Com’r 

B.sX:  M.R.R.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  ami  receive  Free, 
Copy  of  Iowa  &  Neb.  Farmer,  with-CHART  of  LANDS. 

Wolcott  Bros., 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Farms  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  a  specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

BURR  STONE  MILLS. 

Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
)  water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 
IK  Send  stamp  for  cuts  and 
te  prices. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ASSETS. 


Cash  in  Trust  Company,  in  bank, 

and  on  hand . $1,76S,291  26 

Invested  in  United  States,  New 
York  City,  and.  other  stocks 

(market  value,  $7,633,244) .  7,154,191  05 

Ileal  estate . . .  1,820,240  53 

Bonds  and  mortgages  (secured  by 


real  estate  valued  at  more  than 
double  the  amount  loaned, 
buildings  thereon  insured  for 
$15,717,000,  and  the  policies  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Company  as  addi¬ 
tional  collateral  security)... . 17,0S5,597  50 

Loans  on  existing  policies  ((he  re¬ 
serve  held  by  the  Company  on 
these  policies  amounts  to  $4,090,- 

586  > . 

Quarterly  and  semi-annual  pre¬ 
miums  on  existing  policies,  due 

subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1S7G . 

Premiums  on  existing  policies  in 
course  of  transmission  and  collec¬ 
tion  (estimated  reserve  on  these 
policies  $320,000,  included  in  lia¬ 
bilities) . . 

Agents’  balances . 

Accrued  interest  to  Jan.  1, 1876,  on 

investments . 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost.  479,052  95 


Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1, 1876,  $3®, 645,955  64 

APPROPRIATED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to 

Jan.  1, 1876  .  303,165  00 

Reported  losses  awaiting  proof, 

etc .  144,598  66 

Reserved  for  reinsurance  on  exist¬ 
ing  policies;  participating  insur¬ 
ance  at  four  per  cent  Carlisle  net 
premium ;  non-participating  at 
iivepercentCarlislen,et  premium  27,390,396  41 
Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities 
to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund  over 
and  above  a  four  per  cent  reserve 

on  existing  policies  of  that  class..  30S.13S  81—28,146,298  91 


Divisible  Surplus,  -  -  2,499,656  73 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $2,499,656  73  the  Board  of 


885,728  82 
463,269  64 

105,341  54 
27,111  49 

257,130  85-30,166,902  69 


Importer  to  Consumer  Direct. 

FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED. 

Choice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  Pc.  postage.  Send  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 
THOMAS  CHUTE  &  CO..  131  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  4049. 


YSend 
-f  for 
-  free 


A  Cata¬ 
logue  and  | 


Maps  of 


and  Wl  list  ol  ^ 
Del.  farms  I 


J.F. 

MANCHA, 
Easton, Md 


FOB  SALE— 42  acres  of  land  near  Louisville,  Ky.  For 
terms  and  description  apply  to 

H.  \V.  MOREMAN,  Valley  Station,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky. 


THE  BEST  LAND  and  Climate  in  America— Valua¬ 
ble  Maryland  and  Delaware  Farms  for  sale,  at  low 

§  rices  and  on  easy  terms.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  D.  J. 

LACKISTON,  Att’y  at  Law  and  Real  Estate  Agent, 
Cliestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


KBA  TJ  A  O  WIT  C  Wonderful  advantages.  33- 
tl  "a  \7  -I  A -O)  1“ £. io a  page  Catalogue,  with  full  ac¬ 
count  of  Soil,  Climate,  Society,  Products,  Markets.  Pricelist, 
&c.,  sent  free.  Address  H.  S.  MANCHA,  Ridgely,  Md. 


homes  for  EVERYBODY,  in  the 

A  AY  B  J  l  l  greatest  Crain-growing  and  Stock-raising 
region  of  the  -world.  Write  to  S.  G.  ROBERTS,  Fargo,  D.  T. 


The  Dumb  Speak  !  A  copy  of  Whipple's  Home  School 
Journal,  with  full  information,  sent  to  any  address 
free.  J.  &  Z.  C.  WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 


OCTAGON  BARN! 

This  model  style  of  Barn,  for  all  sized  Farms,  is  illustrated 
and  described  iii  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the 

LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL, 

$1 .60  per  year.  Thirty  cents  for  these  two  numbers. 
Address  LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  FARMER, 

who  loves  a  good  garden,  should  read  “  Root’s  Garden  Man¬ 
ual,”  occupied  entirely  with  topics  of  the  garden.  See  adv. 
“All  About  Gardening”  &  “  Success  in  Market  Gardening.” 


THE  BEST  PAPER !  TRUTH 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  weekly  paper  published.  Every  num¬ 
ber  contains  from  10  to  15  original  engravings  of  new 
machinery,  novel  inventions,  Bridges,  Engineering 
works,  Architecture,  improved  Farm  Implements,  and 
every  new  discovery  in  Chemistry.  The  Scientific 
American  has  been  published  weekly  for  30  years,  and 
stands  foremost  of  all  industrial  papers.  A  year’s 
numbers  contain  832  pages  and  several  hundred  en¬ 
gravings.  Thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for 
binding  and  reference.  The  practical  receipts  are 
well  worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price.  Terms, 
$3.2p  a  year  by  mail,  including  postage.  Specimens 
sent  free.  May  be  had  of  all  News  Dealers. 

A  “H”  Eg1  a  B  “TP  obtained  on  the  best 

jiw  a  i&Sni  B  terms.  Models  of  new 

inventions  and  sketches  examined,  and  advice  free. 
All  patents  are  published  in  the  Scientific  American 
the  week  they  issue.  Send  for  Pamphlet,  110  pages, 
containing  laws  and  full  directions  for  obtaining 
Patents, 

■4  Address  for  the  Paper  or  concerning  Patents, 
MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York 
Branch  OffiGe,  cor.  F  and  7th  Sts., Washington,  D.  C. 


Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  Dividend,  available  on 
settlement  of  next  annual  premium  to  participating  policies 
proportionate  to  their  contributions  to  surplus.  The  cash 
value  of  such  reversion  may  be  used  in  settlement  if  the 
policy-holders  so  elect. 

DURING  THE  YEAR,  7,029  POLICIES  HAVE  BEEN 
ISSUED,  INSURING  $21,964,190. 


TRUSTEES 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
DAVID  DOWS, 

ISAAC  C.  KENDALL, 
DANIEL  S.  MILLER, 
JOHN  MAIRS, 

WM.  II.  APPLETON, 
ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 
WILLIAM  BARTON, 
LOOMIS  L.  WHITE. 

WILLIAM 


WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 
II.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

J.  F.  SEYMOUR, 

C.  R.  BOGERT  M.D., 
GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD, 
HENRY  BOWERS, 
SANFORD  COBB, 
EDWIN  MARTIN, 
JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 

II.  BEERS. 


MOM1IS  FKISiKMM, 

IPreshieaJt. 

WI1XIAM  H.  B1EEB8.S, 
Ylee-lPresMcBt  and  Act  ji  ary. 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


CORNELIUS  R.  BOGERT,  M.D., 

GEORGE  WILKES,  M.D., 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner. 


Medical  Examiners. 


Poultry  World 

DO  not  subscribe  for  any  periodical  on  Poultry,  until 
von  have  seen  this.  It  is  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry,  in  existence.  The 
Poultry  World  enters  its  5th  volume,  January,  1876.  It  is 
splendidly  illustrated.  It  is  brimful  oi  practical  S'  ggestions. 
Subscription,  $1.35  per  year,  which  includes  postage. 
Address,  POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EACJI.ISII  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  $  1 .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  anil  Third  Cover  Page ,  S2  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page—: S2.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  J'age—SH.QO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  eacli  insertion. 

OJEEeUIAA'  EB>ITS«A. 

Inside  Pages ,  25  cents  per  line,  eacli  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

S^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[March, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1876.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  Now  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Alloa’S  (L.  P.)  American  Cattle.* . . . $2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’S  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book .  2  50 

Allen’s  til.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  i  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  SO 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* .  1  25 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy* .  5  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* .  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk.*.. Paper .  50 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  1  50 

Buist's  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth.. a .  75 

Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’?  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* . 3  00 

Crack  Shot  (Barber)* .  1  75 

Croff 's  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cumming’s  Architectural  Details* . 10  00 

Dadd’s  (George  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  112  ino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12ino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 
i)jick*  ■  .  .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back* . 2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2vols.*..  6  00 

Dead  Shot:  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* . 2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* .  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  175 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* . 6  00 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture* . 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng’s* . 3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree. Culturist* .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  l  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture... .  1  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding . 1  25 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* . 2  00 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming.* .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions* . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences* . 6  00 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings* .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.*.  .Paper .  25 

Hop  Culture .  30 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Make  Candy* .  .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* . 1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6  00 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House* .  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jenning’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases' .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

•Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.  .Paper,  40c _ cloth* _  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* .  6  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-IIouses .  1  50 

Lewis’  People  8  Practical  Poultry  Book* .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* . 2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

McClure's  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  0  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* .  6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* .  1  50 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* .  4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  23 

Norton’s  Scien  title  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture . 20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book*...;. : ■ — 1  00 

Our  Farm  of  F o'Ur  ACreS.v . /Paper,  SOU.’;  Cloth 60 


Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . $  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* . 

Phln’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* . 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.)* . paper . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (.1.  Esteu  Cooke) .  1 

Qulnby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd* .  2 


Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Rand’s  Bulbs* .  1 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden* .  3 

Rand's  Rhododendrons* .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth . 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth . 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book  . . 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* . '. . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* . 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo  * 

Taxidermist’s  Manual* . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* . 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Fqod  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  2  vols* . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual . 

Vine’s  Chemical  Manures' . 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure* . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.l* . : 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 

Warder  s  American  Pomology- 


Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . .  1 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1 

Waring’s  Element's  of  Agriculture .  1 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* . 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* . 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* .  . 3 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* .  2 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2 


Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry* 
Woodruff ’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  ... 
Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses*. . . . 
Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* 
Woodward’s  Country  Homes* 


3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* .  2 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* .  3 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1 

IN  STOCK: 

American  Rowing  Almanac . $ 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement,  1  Vol .  12 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses .  1 

Brown’s  Field  Book  of  American  Manures .  2 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols. .  . 20 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1 

Building  Construction .  1 


Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables .  .  2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 


Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1 

Collier’s  American  Parlor  Aquarium .  1 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls . 5 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture . 10 

Cutliill  on  the  Potato . 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture . 10 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  5 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry .  4 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  .  2 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c..  .clo  1 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  4 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1 

Gill’s  Epitome  of  Botany . 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant . 3 

Gray’s  How  PI  ants  Grow .  1 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol .  3 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2 

Grindon  s  Trees  of  Old  England .  1 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture. . .  3 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida .  1 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  .  5 

Henslow’s  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms .  3 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads . 

Hobbs’  Country  and  Suburban  Residences . 3 

Holly’s  Art  of  'Saw  Filing . 

Holly’s  Carpenters'  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book . 

James  on  the  Game  Cock .  1 

Jersey  Herd  Register— Vols.l,2&3[’71,’72&  ’74]  Each  vol.  5 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2 

Lanier’s  Florida .  1 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 10 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies . 2 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

Mayhew’s  Ulustr.  Horse  Doctor  &  Managcmnnt.  1  vol.  5 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5 

Norris’ Fish  Cult  ure .  1 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  5 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’  Manual .  2 

Racing  Rules . 

Reemelln’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1 

Ridde  l’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens . 2 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 3 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much.. . .  1 

Kffral  Sttmieb . ; .  1 


Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine . $2 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes . 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture . 

Sillowa.v’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture .  4 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  _ , .  l 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture . 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout .  2 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Am.  Ed.l2mo  2 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  i 

The  Household  Treasury .  ..  l 

The  Orchard  House .  .  . 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice . 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist .  2 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist .  .  l 

Trapper’s  Guide .  l 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee . 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquct) .  1 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood .  1 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated. .15 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols . 18 

Youmans’  Household  Science .  1 


For  Your  Home 

“UP  FOR  REPAIRS.” 
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“MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 

To  every  Subscriber  to  the  Amejrican  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1876,  [Volume  35,]  the  Publishers  will 
present  an  exquisite  Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two 
beautiful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  and  entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  and 
“  Up  for  Repairs,”  have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in 
the  finest  style.  As  long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are 
in  stock,  a  choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of 
either  one  of  these  exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  2-15  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  descriptions  of  Premiums. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  Netv  York. 


A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tlic  Market  and  Family  Garden, 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 


The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  February  S th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ’Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  Hie  United  States.” 

“  December  9 th,  1S74. 

“  Your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

“ March  23 tl,  3874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘ Gardening  for  Profit:’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a.  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him." 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  I,.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’ hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, M r.K.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  Hie  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  tlie  Few  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price,  ny 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  near 

Kissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Jpa.  COiiS.INfS  has  large  stock  of  Small 
O  Fruit -Plants.  Cannot  be  undersold.  Quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Try  him  with  an  order.  See  page  111. 


Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 
:  Insurance  Comraitc 

HARTF  ORJ2.  CONJST. 

EVERY  PARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 

SHOULD  HAVE  A 


Life  or  Accident  Policy. 

ff3T"  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  tlie  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  OHAE-TES  OAK 
Life  Insurance  €©e, 


OP  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.  D.  1S50.  ' 

Assets . §13.350,440.08 

E.  R.  IVigoin’,  Fret.  S.  H.  White,  Vice-l\es.  and  Treat. 

II.  J.  Furbek.  Financial  Manager. 

A.  II.  Dillon,  .1  r„  3ii<(  Vice-Fret.  Halsey  Stevens,  Seer. 
W.  L.  Squire,  ’Assistant  Secretary. 

Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 

WI1B0W  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  AND  “  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

It  is  one  of  tiie  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
bo  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  maybe  grown,  ii  unusual  pains  be  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  be  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  with  window  plants,  are  very  few, 'and 
the  whole  story  is  plainly  told. — 'Christian  Advocate, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  intelligible  form  just  the  information 
that  novices  and  even  experienced  cultivators  wish  to 
have  always  accessible,  and  will  be  specially  valuable  to 
those  who  keep  house  plants.—77u?. Observer.  N.  Y.  City. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  has  followed  up  Gardening  for 
Profit  with  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  into  which  is  packed 
much  useful  information  about  window-gardens,  the 
management  .of  flower-beds,  etc.—  The  Independent,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Valuable  Architectural  Books 

For  Carpenters  and  Builders. 


Hussey’s 

National  Cottage  Architecture; 

OR 

Somes  for  Every  One. 

With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost; 
with  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  houses  may 
be  built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for.  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Atwood’s 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Illustrated  with  about  130  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug¬ 
gestions,  as’  to  the  General  Principles  of  House-lmilding, 
Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Bflonckton’s 

National  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  "Work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing; 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors;  -with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

S^oncktors’s 

national  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s 

national  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views, Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications, 
and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s 

Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Jacques’ 

Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Life,  Post  paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s 

Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s 

Barns,  Outbuildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Cummings’ 

Architectural  Details. 

387  Designs  and  907  Illustrations  of  the  Various  Parts  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  City  and  Country.  Also,  Flans  and  Elevations  of 
Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and  other  Buildings.1  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Croff’s 

Progressive 

American  Architecture. 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
CHOICE  And  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color,  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains, Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
pages  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  has  .been  .to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth’s 

School-House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers  245  Broadway  New  York. 
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REMING  T  O  M 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  tavor,  as  possessing  tne  best  com¬ 
bination  ol  good  qualities,  namely:  Light  running— smooth 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfect  lock  stitch. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Pairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  Double-Barrelled  Breech-Eoading  Shot- 
Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  it 
marvel  of  beauty,  linisli,  and  cheapness— anti  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments — and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Hoad  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Ikon  Bridges,  etc. 


E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y, 


STANDARD 

Architectural  Books 

.  FOR 

CAEPENTEBS  AND  BUILDEES. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture  ; 
or,  Homes  for  Every  One. — With  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost  ;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  hook.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

—Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monek  ton’s  National  Stair-Builder. — Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
in  two  colors,  wi  ill  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Bal  lis¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post  paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Join¬ 
er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $G.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Arcliitect. — 1,000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations.  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs.  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. — 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies,  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. — Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  I’eople. — 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barits,  Out  -  Buildings,  and 

Fences.— Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

JSveletli’s  School-House  Architecture.— A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses.  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  ol 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  aud  Ornamental  Alpha¬ 
bets, — Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Cummings’  Architectural  Betails.— Contain¬ 
ing  387  Designs  and  067  Illustrations  of  the  Various 
Paris  needed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public 
and  Private,  both  for  the  City  and  Country.  Also, 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
other  Buildings.  Royal  Quarto.  Price,  post-paid,  $10. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. — How  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Buildings  of 
all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Containing  46  plates,  showing  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale ;  also  Specifications  and  Description.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive 
Architecture. 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty- 
five  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also.  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
etr.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  free  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with 
Details. 

Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sivty  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses^Country  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Banks,  Athene- 
um,  Library,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  stations, 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  In¬ 
terior  Designs  aDd  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish  ;  also.  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volumes.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Plates  1  to  80, 
Vol.  2,  Plates  81  to  160,  each  strongly  bound  in  half  leather, 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  When  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  be  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9.00. 

BICKNELL’S 

Village  Buildc  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur¬ 
ban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
Designs  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,  Wesrern,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe¬ 
cifications,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
ol  cost.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant, 
And  Wood-Workers’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 
Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
is  given,  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  8vo 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD. 

Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.  One '8vo  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Mallctt’s  Specifications, 

To  which  1  's  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  in  general 
use.  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  in  its  present  form.  Blank  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  William  T. 
Hallett,  Architect.  They  consist  in  their  various  sections 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  size  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover.  Price,  $1.75  per  set. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Peruvian  Cuan  o— Superphosphates— 

Prepared  Fish  Guano-Rectified  Peruvian  Guano,  &c.,&c. 


All  Fertilizers  sold  on  Analysis. 

I*  or  prices,  etc.,  see  Price  List  in  current  No.  American 
Agriculturist ;  also  advertisement  on  page  152. 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES, 

The  trade  &  clubs  supplied.  1GO  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 


Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


1 8c  ACC/fl^ 

Insurance  Compant, 

JXARTJF OKU.  CONJST. 
EVERY  FARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 

SHOULD  nAVE  A 


Life  or  Accident  Policy. 

Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.  D.  1850. 
Assets . $13,250,440.68 

E.  R.  Wiggin,  Pres.  S.  H.  White,  V/ce-Pres.  and  Treas. 

H.  J.  F'ukber,  Financial  Manager. 

A.  H.  Dillon,  Jr.,  2nd  Vice-Pres.  Halsey  Stevens,  Seer. 
W.  L.  Squire,  Assistant  Sea'etary. 


ANY  ONE  WHO  CANNOT  GET 


at  home,  can  be  supplied  from  headquarters,  postage  paid. 
Sent  2-cent  stamp  for  Almanac,  with  catalogue  anti  prices. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Plants, 

35  cents  per  100;  $2.25 per  1,000,  prepaid  by  mail;  10,000  by 
express,  $15.00. 

White  Pond  Lily  Roots, 

20  cents  each ;  $1.50  per  doz.  prepaid  by  mail.  They  bloom 
finely  in  tubs  and  artificial  ponds. 

Circulars  with  directions  for  planting  both  free. 

J.  A.  VAUGHAN,  Carver,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 


-CENTEUrnriAK,  SMALL 

FRUIT  PLANTS.— See  page  111,  March 
number,  and  order  of  J.  S.  COLLINS. 
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SENT  FREE 

Samples  of  Cloths,  Fashion  Cuts,  Rules  for 
Self-Measurement,  with  full  directions  for  ordering 
Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods,  by  letter  on  application  to 


Freeman  &>  Woodruff, 

(A.  Freeman,  late  of  Freeman  &  Burr.) 

016  T  SUl  S  |T  SS  ^  j  241  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  nearly 
VLU  B  tfuuEHBV  (  opposite  New  Post-Office. 


DOMESTIC: 

SEWING 

MACHINES. 


Liberal  terms  of  Exchange 
for  Second-hand  Machines 
of  every  description,  ( 

“DOMESTIC”  PAPER,  FASHIONS. 

The  Best  Patterns  made.  Send  5  cts.  for  Catalogue. 

Address  DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

HOT  Agents  ‘Wanted,  “5331  NEW  YORK. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

TCar-m,  Grar-clen,  and.  Ud  ouse  It  o  Id. 


“AttlilCULTUIiE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTH  I’LL,  HOST  USEFUL,  AMI  MOST  NOISLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN  #” - W  ASHINGTOX. 


TERMS:  $8.50  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE; 

4  Copies  for  $5|  10  for  Sl'-J ;  30  or  more,  Si  each-, 
10  Cents  additional  must  he  sent  with  eacli  Sub¬ 
scription  for  postage. —  Single  Number,  13  C'cnts< 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  March,  1S76,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  cf  Congress,  at  Washington. 


ORANCJE  .IU©!>  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Office,  345  BROADWAY. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842,  { 

Published  also  in  German  at  same  rates  as  in  English,  | 


VOLUME  XXXV. -No.  4.  NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1876.  NEW  SERIES— No.  351. 


STAGING  ACROSS  THE  PLAINS— THE  START.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Before  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  constructed, 
“Staging”  was  the  usual  method  of  crossing  the 
Plains,  either  to  the  mountains  or  west  of  them  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  late  years  the  stage  has  been 
in  use  only  upon  lateral  roads,  and  for  short  dis¬ 
tances.  Recently  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Southern  Colorado  and 
the  Black  Hills  of  Dacotah,  is  drawing  thousands 
of  people  from  their  homes  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  these  new  El  Dorados.  It  is  so  long  since  stages 
were  in  general  use,  and  so  long  since  those  who 
are  now  settled  on  farms  near  what  is  called  the 
frontier,  reached  their  present  homes,  by  stages,  or 
made  their  slow  weary  tramp  across  the  Plains  with 


ox-teams,  that  these  slow  modes  of  travel  are  among 
the  almost  forgotten  things  of  the  past.  Now  this 
kind  of  travel  has  begun  anew,  and  pioneer  trains 
or  single  wagons  or  stage  coaches  again  wind  their 
way  along  the  trail,  stop  and  start  again,  as  before, 
and  scenes  like  those  shown  in  the  above  engrav¬ 
ing  are  re-enacted  each  morniug.  The  discomforts 
of  such  a  journey  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The 
dusty  road,  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere,  which  shrinks 
the  woodwork  of  the  vehicles,  until  they  some¬ 
times  fall  apart;  the  absence  of  any  comfortable 
stopping-places,  where  one  can  eat  or  6leep ;  the 
cost  and  labor  of  carrying  everything  needed  for 
use  on  the  way — often  even  water  to  drink— and 


upon  which  to  subsist  during  some  months  of  the 
stay,  after  the  journey’s  end  is  reached,  is  very 
great,  and  if  one  is  obliged  to  purchase  the  com¬ 
mon  necessaries  of  life,  he  must  pay  most  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices.  After  all  attendant  discomforts,  the 
end  is  almost  certain  to  be  disappointment,  if  sud¬ 
den  wealth  is  the  object  sought.  This  has  been 
the  almost  universal  experience,  and  should  warn 
every  person,  but  utterly  reckless  adventurers,  to 
stay  at  home,  if  he  has  one.  Many  a  man  has 
squandered  in  such  a  journey  as  this  as  much 
money  as  would  have  purchased  and  stocked  a 
good  farm,  and  has  either  returned  penniless,  or 
left  his  bones  bleaching  upon  the  bare  ground. 
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Among  the  Farmers— No.  3— A  Village  of  Farmers— 
Fine  Cows— Creamery — Deep  and  Shallow  Setting — 
Quality  of  Milk— Guernseys— Tobacco— Milk  Closet 

. . . . . 134-135 

Bin  for  Oats . . . . . .  Illustrated . .  137 

Bin,  Spout  for . Illustrated .  .138 

Boys  and  Girls’ .Columns— Doctor’s  Talks  About  Aqua¬ 
rium— Aunt  Sue’s  Chats— Ho  w  Felt  Hats  are  Made- 
Puzzle  Box— Let  us  Celebrate— Bird  “  As  Red  as 
Fire”— An  Afternoon’s  Misckief.17  Illustrations. .  145-14S 


Catalogues  Received ......  . . . 154 

Cellar,  Frost  Roof  or  Cool . Illustrated..  138 

Corn  Planting— A  Marker .  2  Illustrations.  135 

“  Cow-Pea  ”  of  the  South .  ..... .8  Illustrations .  .139 

Cows,  Fastenings  for . 2  Illustrations.  .137 

Cows,  to  Prevent  Sucking . .  2  Illustrations.  .137 

Farm  Work  in  April.. . . . .  122 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn . . . . 124 

Flowers,  How  they  are  Fertilized . 4  Illustrations..  142 

Forest-tree  Planting— Third  Article . 131 

Fruit  Garden  in  April .  . . . 123 

Gardening  on  a  Town  Lot . 140 

Graft— Does  the  Stock  affect  it  . . . 143 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants . . . 124 

Horses— Navicular  Disease . 187 

House  Costing  $2,900 . 4  Illustrations.  .131-132 

Household  Department — Home  Topics— Tired  Out — 
Calves  and  Babies— Arrowroot  Diet— Bed-bugs— 
Sleep— Arrangement  of  a  Kitchen— Lamps  and 

Oil . Illustrated.  .144-145 

Implements— Garden  Marker . Illustrated .  .142 

Insects — Oyster  Shell  Bark-Louse . 139 

Kitchen  Garden  in  April . 123 

Market  Report  for  April . . . 104 

Milk  Cooling  Apparatus . Illustrated..  128 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  74 . 127-128 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  April . 123 

Plants— The  Clerodendrons . .  Illustrated. .  140 

Plants— The  Coleus  . Illustrated. .  141 

Plants— Wild  Balsam  Apple . Illustrated.  .140-141 

Postsand  Rails,  to  Sharpen .  Illustrated.  .139-140 

Potatoes — Never  too  Late .  143 

Poultry— Movable  Nests. .  . Illustrated..  136 

Science  Applied  to  Farming . 129-130 

Science  Applied  to  Farming,  Correspondence . 154 

Seed-Sower,  Randolph’s . Illustrated. .  128 

Sheep— Care  of  Early  Lambs . Illustrated.  .1SS 

Skeleton  Roofing . . ..Illustrated.  .139 

Staging  on  the  Plains . Illustrated .  .121 

Stock,  Cheap  Shelters  for . .  .  4  Illustrations.  .136 

Stock,  Overfeeding  Fine  for  Show . 138 

Tim  Bunker  on  Printer’s  Ink. .........  . I33 

Water  on  Prairie  Farms. . . . ..Illustrated..  138 


Work-Shop— Driving  Horseshoe  Nails— Screw-drivers 
. 3  Illustrations. .  137 
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Advice  to  a  Lawyer. _ _ 155 
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Broom-Corn  Culture . 127 
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Charcoal  Braize . 155 
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How  manure  Should l>e  Applied.— 

“  C.  G.  P.,”  Ohio.  When  coarse  manure  is  applied  to  a 
crop,  it  decomposes  very  slowly  and  we  fail  to  get  the 
whole  benefit  of  it  for  the  first  crop,  and  may  lose  some 
of  its  value.  But  when  it  is  made  completely  available 
before  it  is  applied,  the  first  crop  is  enabled  to  appropriate 
all  that  it  wants,  and  the  surplus  remains  for  the  next 
crop.  To  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  it,  therefore, 
manure  for  shallow-rooted  plants,  such  as  wheat,  oats, 
etc.,  shonld  be  applied  near  the  surface  and  mixed  with 
tlie  soil  by  harrowing,  just  before  the  seed  is  sown,  so 
that  the  young  plant  can  reach  its  food  when  it  will  do  it 
the  most  good.  For  deep-rooted  gross  feeding  plants,  as 
the  various  roots,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  manure' should  be 
covered  with  a  light  furrow  in  the  drill,  and  a  little  extra 
fine  fertilizer  be  placed  near  the  seed. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1876. 

With  the  second  mouth  of  spring  comes  a  rush 
of  work  to  the  farmer.  Many  things  need  to  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  April  showers  and  last  storms 
yet  lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring,  try  the  farmer’s 
patience.  The  man  who  cultivates  the  ground  as  a 
business,  needs  to  be  a  patient  man,  for  anxieties 
and  disappointment  meet  him  at  every  turn  and 
every  season.  There  are  those  who  cannot  wait 
until  the  right  moment,  but  who  begin  too  soon, 
and  consequently  have  to  finish  too  late.  One  may 
very  easily  plow  a  field  too  soon,  and  delay  his  sow¬ 
ing,  or  greatly  damage  the  prospects  of  his  crop. 
The  well  drained  fields  may  he  plowed  as  soon  as 
the  surface  cracks  and  crumbles,  but  some  heavy 
low  soils  may  not  be  fit  to  turn  over  for  some  days 
after  the  surface  appears  dry.  Seeds  will  not 
germinate  until  there  is  sufficient  warmth  in  the 
soil,  although  some,  such  as  oats,  spring-wheat,  or 
clover,  will  remain  dormant  without  injury.  There¬ 
fore  the  condition  of  the  soil  must  be  closely 
watched  before  it  is  worked,  and  when  it  is  ready, 
then  go  ahead. 

Hints  about  Work. 

Weeds  are  the  farmer’s  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Just  now  they  look  very  harmless  ;  but  if  we  recall 
the  appearance  of  the  fields  last  fall,  the  tax  they 
draw  from  the  crops  may  be  easily  appreciated.  As 
a  beginning  of  the  season’s  work,  let  us  resolve  to 
let  no  weed  escape,  and  let  the  word  weeds  be 
noted  in  the  memorandum  book  in  conspicuous 
letters,  at  the  head  of  every  page.  Then  let  the 
question  how  the  weeds  may  be  kept  down,  he  the 
subject  of  frequent  study.  One  of  the  effective 
means  of  doing  this,  will  be  to. 

Harrow  the  Fall  Wheat  and  Bye. — This  should  he 
done  as  early  as  possible  after  the  surface  is  dry. 
The  stirring  of  the  ground  will  start  the  weeds  into 
growth,  and  a  second  harrowing  in  ten  days  after¬ 
wards,  will  kill  them  by  thousands.  At  this  second 
harrowing  the  clover  seed  may  be  sown.  We  have 
found  the  best  harrow  for  this  purpose  to  be 
Thomas’,  the  backward-sloping  teeth  of  which 
passes  over  the  young  wheat  plants  without  injury, 
and  help  to  cover  with  fresh  soil,  those  which  have 
been  heaved  to  the  surface  by  the  late  frosts. 

Sowing  Glover  Seed.— Something  ought  to  have 


been  learned  by  the  frequent  failures  to  get  a  catch 
of  clover  of  late  years.  The  seed  takes  best  upon 
good  soil,  that  has  been  harrowed  and  freshened 
up  previously,  and  fails  most  frequently  when 
sown  upon  poor  soil,  and  on  the  bare  hard  surface 
that  has  been  packed  by  the  winter’s  storms.  This 
old  careless  way  of  seeding  ought  then  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  along  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  stand  upon 
soil  too  poor  to  grow  anything  else.  We  have 
never  failed  of  a  “catch,”  by  sowing  when  the 
earth  was  full  of  little  cracks  made  by  a  slight 
freezing ;  the  thawing  earth  covers  the  seed.  Clover 
is  a  good  thing  with  which  to  feed  and  restore  a 
soil  with,  but  land  can  easily  get  past  recovery  in 
this  way. 

Spring  Grains.—  All  the  spring  grains  are  best  to 
be  sown  early,  but  what  early  is,  depends  greatly 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil.  There 
are  early  soils,  light,  warm,  and  naturally  well 
drained ;  on  these  barley  and  oats  may  he  sown 
several  days  sooner  than  on  cold,  heavy  clays.  As 
a  rale  our  earlier  sown  crops  have  been  the  best, 
even  upon  our  heaviest  fields,  and  to  have  the  work 
well  forward,  is  a  temptation  to  hurry  the  seed 
into  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  it,  but  not  sooner. 

Barley  or  Oats  can  be  sown  upon  a  fall  plowed  oat 
stubble,  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry,  and  thus,  by 
plowing  the  ground  in  the  fall,  a  gain  of  valuable 
time  is  made  in  the  spring.  Those  farmers  who 
are  now  forced  to  wait  for  the  ground  to  dry  before 
it  can  he  plowed,  may  learn  a  hint  for  the  next 
season.  Make  a  note  of  this. 

Peas.— For  this  crop,  in  the  northern  states,  Can¬ 
ada  grown  seed  should  be  procured,  as  this  is  free 
from  the  pea-weevil,  which  bores  into  much  of  the 
seed  and  injures  it.  Very  few  of  the  seed  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  weevil,  but  in  sowing  infested  seed, 
we  sow  the  enemy  along  with  it,  and  perpetuate  its 
existence.  Stirring  the  seed  in  scalding  water  for 
a  minute  or  two,  pouring  off  the  water  and  drying, 
a,  great  many  of  the  pupa  of  the  weevils  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  therefore  wisest  and  best  to  procure 
seed  free  from  the  weevil.  Peas  should  be  sown 
with  a  drill. 

Fodder  Crops—  For  fodder  crops  the  following- 
may  he  sown :  2i  bushels  of  oats,  with  li  bushel  of 
peas,  mixed  together,  or  2  bushels  of  barley,  and 
li  bushel  of  tares,  together.  Spring  wheat  and  rye 
are  not  worth  sowing  when  oats  or  barley  can  be 
obtained,  as  they  are  deficient  in  leaf,  and  make  a 
light  yield.  These  crops  may  be  sown  in  succession 
every  10  days,  for  soiling  or  for  dry  fodder,  any  time 
through  this  month. 

Potatoes  have  paid  best  with  the  writer  on  fall 
plowed  and  winter  manured  land,  and  next  on  a 
top-dressed  clover  or  grass-sod.  The  seed  and 
labor  for  a  crop  of  800  bushels,  cost  no  more,  ex¬ 
cept  some  little  extra  in  harvesting,  (but  the  latter 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  crop),  than 
a  crop  of  75  bushels.  At  this  time  of  low  prices  it 
Is  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  consider  this  fact  well , 
and  act  accordingly.  None  but  perfectly  sound 
seed  should  be  planted. 

Carrots. — This  is  a  crop  that  deserves  more  at-: 
tention  than  it  receives,  for  its  value  as  a  healthful 
food  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  A  prejudice  exists 
against  it,  on  account  of  its  slow  germination, 
which  enables  weeds  to  get  the  start  of  it;  the 
length  of  the  roots,  and  the  need  for  clean  culture. 
By  sowing  some  radish  seed  in  the  drill  with  it, 
and  having  the  soil  deeply  plowed  and  mellowed, 
and  rich,  and  procuring  the  seed  of  the  Short  Horn 
variety,  these  difficulties  will  be  removed.  The 
radish  will  start  and  make  the  row  visible,  when 
the  horse  hoe  can  be  used  before  the  carrots  are 
seen.  The  foster  radish  crop  is  consumed  by  the 
flea,  or  easily  taken  out  afterwards  by  hand,  when 
it  will  pay  for  the  trouble.  The  white  and  yellow 
Belgian  carrots,  will  yield  heavier  crops,  and  are 
late  and  good  keepers,  but  are  much  longer. 

Manure  and  Fertilizers. — Top-dressing  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  with  anything  but  the  very  finest  and  best  ma¬ 
nure,  except  on  sod  for  corn,  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor.  The  effect  comes  too  late  to  benefit  the 
crop.  Some  active  commercial  fertilizer  should 
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be  used  instead.  For  grass  or  wheat  150  lbs.  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  or  the  same  of  guano,  per  acre, 
would  be  a  good  dressing.  In  using  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  it  is  well  to  make  experiments  as  to  quan¬ 
tities  and  varieties  for  different  soils  and  crops. 

Corn.— For  the  corn  crop  we  have  found  the 
sooner  the  planting  is  done  after  the  plowing,  and 
while  the  soil  is  moist  and  fresh,  the  better.  North 
of  Virginia  the  next  mouth  is  ample  time  to  plant 
corn.  A  top-dressing  of  coarse  manure  upon  the 
sod  this  month,  would  be  an  excellent  preparation 
for  this  crop. 

Flax. — Many  western  farmers  have  made  this  a 
profitable  crop,  the  seed  being  in  demand  at  the  oil 
mills  at  good  prices.  It  is  a  useful  crop  to  mel¬ 
low  and  clean  the  soil,  and  may  precede  fall  wheat 
with  advantage.  A  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  per 
acre,  may  be  sown  this  month  upon  a  corn-stubble. 

Live  Stock.—  For  hints  about  live  stock,  see  last 
month’s  American  Agriculturist.  Every  reader  of 
these  hints  should  keep  his  papers  and  refer  to  back 
numbers,  which  will  always  recall  something  that 
has  been  forgotten. 

The  Dairy. — The  Ohio  dairymen  have  done  a  wise 
thing  in  resolving  to  make  no  cheese  in  April ;  in 
carrying  the  resolution  into  practice,  they  will  do  a 
still  wiser  thing.  The  milk  in  April  makes  poor 
dairy  goods,  and  if  given  to  the  calves,  would  be 
more  profitable  to  the  owners.  Dairymen  should 

Raise  the  Best  Calves,  and  thus  gradually  raise  the 
quality  of  their  herds.  A  good  calf  is  well  worth 
a  month’s  fresh  milk,  and  if  their  coming  was 
timed  for  April,  they  could  have  the  April  milk,  and 
the  dairyman  be  richer  and  they  the  better  for  it. 

Sheep. — Early  lambs  should  be  pushed  forwards 
for  market,  by  giving  extra  feed  to  the  ewes  and 
increasing  the  flow  of  milk.  To  feed  the  lambs 
meal  or  other  food,  for  which  their  stomachs  are 
as  yet  unprepared,  hinders  their  growth.  (See 
hints  for  last  month). 

Swine. — Young  pigs  may  be  pushed  as  fast  as 
possible.  When  a  week  old  they  may  be  taught, 
without  difficulty,  to  drink  milk  from  a  shallow  pan, 
and  in  doing  this  the  young  animals  may  be  tamed 
and  rendered  perfectly  docile.  To  have  tame  and 
tractable  animals  about  the  farm,  will  add  much  to 
their  value,  and  the  ease  and  comfort  in  tending 
them.  Feed  the  nursing  sows  well,  and  keep  them 
warm.  See  hints  for  previous  months. 

The  Roller  should  be  used  with  judgment.  It  is  a 
valuable  implement,  but  sometimes  it  is  used  in¬ 
juriously.  It  is  most  effective  upon  dry  soils  ;  when 
the  soil  is  damp,  clods  are  easily  crushed,  but  the 
surface  is  packed  and  crusted.  Meadows  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  rolled  while  moist  and  soft, 
that  stones  and  rough  places  may  be  pressed  into 
the  soil,  and  the  surface  levelled  for  the  mower. 
Fall  grain  may  be  rolled  with  advantage,  the  day 
after  it  is  harrowed,  if  rain  has  not  fallen. 

Tools. — In  purchasing  tools  and  implements, 
those  that  are  lightest,  other  things  being  equal, 
should  be  chosen.  To  handle  a  heavy  tool  is  a 
waste  of  muscle,  now  that  steel  is  in  universal  use 
for  the  best  kinds.  Even  a  hoe  should  be  sharp 
and  bright  to  be  most  effective,  and  in  a  mower  a 
dull  knife  will  double  the  draft.  This  is  equally 
true  of  horse-power  machines,  and  of  hand-tools. 

Poultry. — See  article  elsewhere  about  nests.  In 
the  general  spring  cleaning  up,  the  poultry  houses, 
roosting  poles,  and  nests,  should  be  thoroughly 
coated  with  hot  lime-wash,  with  a  little  carbolic 
acid  in  it.  Preserve  early  chicks  from  damp,  by  no 
means  let  them  be  exposed  to  cold  rains.  Keep 
ducks  shut  up  until  they  have  dropped  their  eggs  ; 
they  do  this  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  not 
watched  will  drop  them  anywhere  but  in  their  nests. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  set  a  young  goose,  they  are 
poor  sitters.  If  turkeys  are  kept,  the  best  only 
should  be  chosen  ;  a  mature  bronze  “  gobbler  ”  of 
25  pounds  or  more,  is  the  cheapest  kind  to  have. 

Cleanliness  is  imperative  everywhere  about  the 
house,  out-houses,  barns,  and  stables ;  health  is 
generally  valued  most  when  it  is  lost,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  lose  it  is  to  neglect  cleanliness. 
The  health  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  that  of  his 


stock,  is  a  matter  of  money  to  him,  and  economy, 
if  nothing  else,  should  induce  him  to  care  for  it  in 
every  possible  way. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

It  now  looks  as  if  we  shall  have  an  unusually 
early  spring,  and  abundant  time  for  tree  planting 
as  well  as  for  getting  in  early  vegetables.  Seeds, 
trees,  and  all  implements  needed  must  be  ordered 
soon,  else  delay  will  be  caused  by  their  not  being 
on  hand.  For  main  crops  depend  upon  the  standard, 
well-tested  varieties,  but  it  adds  much  to  the  interest 
of  gardening  to  try  all  the  novelties  one  can  afford. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  very  full  notes  of  last  month  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  now,  as  in  many  localities  they  are  timely. 

Planting. — Set  the  trees  as  early  as  possible.  A 
good  tree  will  have  abundant  roots  and  well  ripened 
wood.  If  there  is  a  nursery  in  the  vicinity,  it  may 
be  cheapest  to  arrange  with  the  proprietor  to  allow 
you  to  go  and  select  and  dig  the  trees  personally, 
the  first  cost  may  be  somewhat  more,  but  the  care 
in  taking  up,  and  time  they  are  out  of  the  ground 
is  so  little,  that  it  will  be  found  profitable. 

Crafting. — Many  trees  which  now  bear  fruit  only 
for  cider,  would  in  a  few  years,  if  grafted,  produce 
crops  of  good  marketable  fruit.  The  present  month 
is  a  good  one  in  which  to  do  this,  and  numerous 
directions  with  descriptive  cuts,  have  been  given  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  former  volumes. 

Cions  should  have  been  cut  earlier,  but  it  may  be 
done  now  if  the  buds  have  not  started  ;  store  them 
in  sawdust  in  the  cellar  until  wanted  for  use.  Most 
of  the  larger  nurseries  offer  cions  of  the  standard 
varieties  for  sale  at  very  cheap  rates,  and  as  they 
can  be  sent  by  mail,  it  is  a  very  convenient  way 
for  securing  choice  sorts. 

Cherry  and  Peach  Stones  which  were  stored  in 
boxes  or  bedded  in  the  fall,  should  now  be  sown  in 
rows,  without  breaking  off  the  sprouts. 

Insects. — Take  especial  pains  to  destroy  all  eggs 
found  upon  the  branches  and  trunks  of  fruit-trees. 
Examine  the  ends  of  the  smaller  twigs  for  eggs  of 
the  tent  caterpillar,  which  may  be  readily  seen  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  appear,  in  the  form  of  broad  rings 
glued  upon  the  branches.  Scrape  off  all  dead  bark 
from  the  trunk  and  large  limbs,  and  wash  with 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap.  Bark-scale  is  a 
most  destructive  insect  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  if  only  a  few  young  trees  are  affected, 
it  will  be  best  to  dig  them  out  root  and  branch, 
burn  them,  and  set  others  in  their  places.  When 
very  abundant,  use  oil  as  noted  on  page  139. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Where  land  is  abundant,  it  is  very  desirable,  to 
have  the  small  fruits  and  trees  in  an  enclosure  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  vegetable  garden,  as  the  young  trees 
and  bushes  are  likely  to  shade  the  vegetables  too 
much.  An  amateur  with  a  small  plot  can  grow 
dwarf  pear,  apple,  peach,  and  other  trees  in  the  va¬ 
rious  styles,  such  as  oblique  and  horizontal  cordons, 
pyramids,  wine-glass,  and  other  forms  described  in 
the  works  on  fruit  culture,  and  find  much  inter¬ 
esting  occupation  therein,  but  in  this  country  the 
refinements  of  horticulture  are  little  cared  for,  and 
the  fruit  garden  is  kept  mainly  for  its  fruit. 

Blackberries — The  roots  spread  so  fast  and  far 
that  where  it  is  possible,  they  should  be  planted  in 
a  spot  a  little  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  garden,  so 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
other  plants.  Provide  strong  stakes  to  which  to 
tie  the  canes,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  grow  more 
than  five  feet  high,  with  lateral  branches  cut  back 
to  18  inches.  Set  from  6  to  8  feet  apart,  each  way. 

Raspberries. — Set  in  rows  from  4  to  6  feet  apart, 
and  3  to  5  feet  in  the  row.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
support  them  is  by  a  strong  wire  stretched  along 
the  line  of  the  row  and  fastened  securely  to  well- 
braced  posts  at  each  end  ;  provide  a  support  of 
some  sort  at  distances  of  15  or  20  feet  apart  to  keep 
the  wire  from  sagging  where  the  rows  are  long.  As 


the  canes  grow  to  the  top  of  the  wire,  tie  them  to 
it  in  fan-shape,  cutting  them  off  at  the  liight  of 
four  feet,  and  laterals  at  18  inches  ;  four  canes  at 
most  to  a  stool,  and  less  even  the  first  year,  are 
enough,  if  the  plants  are  weak. 

Strawberries. — The  easiest  way  to  have  a  supply 
of  this  fruit  is  to  renew  the  bed,  as  described  last 
month.  Make  new  beds,  setting  the  plants  in  rows 
3  feet  apart  and  1  foot  in  the  rows.  In  small  gar¬ 
dens  the  plants  may  be  set  closer,  with  the  runners 
cut  off  as  fast  as  they  appear ;  and  if  the  soil  is 
well  enriched  every  year,  the  bed  will  bear  abund¬ 
antly  for  4  or  5  years. 

Crapes.— Let  every  person  who  has  a  bit  of 
ground,  plant  one  grape  vine  at  least,  this  spring, 
as  with  a  little  care  in  training  and  pruning  for  two 
or  three  years,  it  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  The  soil  for  grapes  should 
not  be  rich  with  stable  manure,  but  use  ground 
bones,  or  wood  ashes.  The  first  year  allow  only 
one  shoot  to  grow,  and  in  the  fall  cut  this  back  to 
two  or  three  buds  ;  the  next  season  allow  only  two 
of  these  to  grow.  The  first  year  a  vine  bears,  only 
allow  two  bunches  to  each  shoot,  as  more  will  ex¬ 
haust  the  vine.  There  are  many  other  ways  of 
training,  and  the  vine  can  be  adapted  to  the  locality. 

Dwarf  Trees  which  require  any  pruning,  should 
be  attended  to  now,  before  the  buds  start ;  avoid 
cutting  off  any  large  branches  until  June,  when 
they  may  be  taken  off  with  safety ;  cover  the 
wounds  with  shellac  varnish  or  melted  grafting  wax. 

KiteBaeisii  <S«i*dleM. 

The  care  of  hot-beds  and  cold-frames,  and  sow¬ 
ing  of  seeds  for  early  plants,  will  be  the  work  in 
northern  gardens.  Manure  should  be  turned  over 
often,  and  made  fine  before  applying  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  sow  seeds  in  a  soil  where  the  manure  is  coarse, 
as  it  will  impede  the  rake  or  seed-sower. 

Asparagus  beds  that  were  covered  with  manure 
in  the  fall,  should  have  the  coarse  litter  raked  off, 
and  the  fine  forked  in  early,  before  the  plants  start. 

Beans. — Do  not  plant  before  the  soil  gets  warm, 
as  the  cold,  damp  soil  will  rot  the  seeds. 

Beets. — Sow  early  and  thickly, so  that  the  t  hinnings 
may  be  used  as  spinach.  Frosts  do  but  little  injury. 

Cabbages. — Sow  in  the  hot-bed  for  medium  early, 
and  set  out  plants  from  the  cold-frame  in  well  ma¬ 
nured  soil;  moderately  moist  and  strong  soil  is 
much  better  than  a  light,  sandy  one. 

Cauliflowers. — Set  out  plants  from  the  cold-frame 
the  same  as  cabbages,  and  give  them  a  rich  place. 
They  must  be  either  an  early  or  a  late  crop,  our 
strong  sun  being  injurious  to  their  growth. 

Carrot. — Sow  Early  Horn  on  light  soil. 

Celery. — Sow  seeds  in  hot-bed  if  early  plants  are 
wanted,  or  in  the  open  ground. 

Corn  will  not  stand  frost,  or  damp,  cold  soil ;  do 
not  plant  before  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm. 

Cucumbers  may  be  started  in  pots  or  squares  of 
sod  in  the  hot-bed,  and  set  out  when  the  weather 
has  become  suitable,  or  if  one  has  hand-frames,  a 
few  hills  may  be  planted  for  extra  early. 

Cress,  or  Pepper-grass. — Sow  for  use  as  a  salad.  If 
the  black  “  flea  ”  is  abundant,  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  it. 

Egg  Plant.— Seeds  may  yet  be  sown  in  hot-bed. 
Do  not  set  plants  in  the  open  ground  until  it  is 
thoroughly  warmed.  Look  out  for  the  “Potato 
Beetle,”  which  attacks  these  plants  even  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  potato,  and  will  soon  destroy  them  if 
not  hand-picked. 

Kohl-Rabi. — This  excellent  vegetable  is  seldom 
seen  in  gardens  ;  its  culture  is  as  easy  as  that  of 
turnips,  and  no  one  who  has  tried  it  will  fail  to 
have  it  every  year.  It  should  always  grow  quickly, 
and  be  eaten  while  young. 

Leek. — Sow  the  same  as  onions.  When  large 
enough,  thin  to  6  or  8  inches  in  the  row,  and  set 
out  the  thinnings  at  the  same  distance. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  plants  from  the  cold-frame  in 
rich,  warm  soil,  and  sow  seeds  for  second  crop. 

Martynia, Melons, and  $p<as/tes, should  not  be  plant' 
ed  until  the  weather  is  settled  and  the  ground  warm. 
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Onions. — Sow  as  early  as  possible  in  rows  12  to  15 
inches  apart,  in  soil  which  has  been  highly  ma¬ 
nured.  Plant  sets  and  potato  and  top  onions. 

Bxrsley—  Sow  in  hot-bed  after  soaking  in  warm 
water  for  a  few  hours,  or  in  open  ground. 

Parsnips. — Sow  new  seed  at  once  in  rich  soil. 

Teas. — Sow  Dan.  O’Rourke,  or  Carter’s  First  Crop, 
for  the  earliest,  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
got  ready  ;  double  rows  six  inches  apart  are  best  for 
convenience  in  “sticking.”  Do  not  sow  the  wrinkled 
sorts  until  the  ground  is  dry,  otherwise  they  will  rot. 
The  Alpha  is  the  earliest  of  these.  Have  a  plenty  of 
brush  for  sticking  the  peas  as  soon  as  they  are  up  ; 
if  left  until  they  fall  over,  they  never  do  so  well. 

Peppers  are  treated  the  same  as  Egg  Plants. 

Polishes  are  not  injured  by  cold,  and  should  be 
sown  early,  in  rich,  light  soil,  in  rows  12  in.  apart. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — Sow  in  rows  15  in.  apart, 
as  early  as  possible.  The  seeds  are  of  such  a  shape, 
that  they  sow  better  by  hand  than  with  a  drill. 

Spinach. — Sow  for  second  early  in  rows  one  foot 
apart.  The  fall  sown  beds  must  have  the  soil 
worked  between  the  rows,  to  hasten  the  growth. 

Tomato. — Sow  seeds  in  liot-bed.  Transplant  those 
large  enough  to  boxes  or  a  cold-frame.  Provide 
materials  for  trellises. 

Turnips. — Sow  a  few  early  kinds  ;  as  soon  as  up, 
sift  on  plaster  or  fine  ashes,  to  keep  oil’  the  “  flea.” 

Potatoes. — Plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough. 
Look  carefully  after  the  “potato  beetle,”  and 
destroy  them  by  hand-picking  or  Paris  green,  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  directions  given  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

iLawsa  aaa«l  Flower 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  ornamental 
portions  of  a  place,  whether  large  or  small.  Those 
who  have  large  places  keep  a  competent  gardener, 
and  our  hints  are  for  those  who  look  after  their 
grounds  themselves.  * 

Laying  out  of  Grounds. — We  receive  ,  numerous 
requests  from  those  who  wish  us  to  lay  out  their 
grounds ;  they  send  us  a  sketch  of  the  place  as  it 
is,  and  ask  us  to  draw  a  plan  for  improving  it,,  and 
one  even  goes  so  far  as  to  ask  that  we  mark  the 
place  for  every  tree  and  shrub,  and  moreover  to 
tell  where  they  are  to  be  obtained.  A  plan  for  a 
place  should  not  be  made  without  seeing  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  unless  it  be  a  town  yard  or  village  lot, 
as  each  place  should  be  planned  with  reference  to 
its  near  and  distant  views.  Those  who  make  such 
requests  can  have  little  idea  of  the  time  required, 
or  the  amount  of  thought  that  must  be  given  to 
comply  with  them.  We  must,  of  necessity,  decline 
all  such  requests.  Let  those  who  wish  to  lay  out 
new  or  improve  old  grounds,  and  do  not  wish  to  em¬ 
ploy  some  one  to  do  it,  procure  some  work  upon  the 
subject,  and  adapt  the  principles  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Front  Yards  in  a  Town  or  Village. — Do  not  attempt 
to  reproduce  a  plan  made  for  several  acres,  but 
make  the  best  of  the  small  area.  Where  all  is  for¬ 
mal,  the  grounds  must  also  be  so,  and  picturesque 
plan  ting  out  of  the  question.  Often  a  single  bed 
of  ornamental  plants,  or  a  handsome  specimen 
plant,  surrounded  by  grass,  with  a  few  shrubs  along 
the  boundaries,  and  vines  at  the  house,  are  all  that 
can  be  had.  With  only  these  simple  materials  the 
yard,  if  well  kept,  will  be  more  attractive  than  one 
filled  with  a  promiscuous  lot  of  flowering  plants. 

Larger  Places,  where  there  is  half  an  acre  or 
more  between  the  house  and  the  street,  afford  more 
opportunity  for  tasteful  arrangement.  The  two 
important  points  are  the  lawn  and  the  approaches, 
whether  drives  or  walks,  and  they  should  be  so 
planned  with  reference  to  one  another,  as  to  secure 
the  gneatest  unbroken  expanse  of  grass,  and  the 
most  convenient  approach  to  the  house. 

The  Lawn  is  the  chief  element  of  beauty  in  all 
places,  whether  large  or  small ;  if  cut  up  by  need¬ 
less  paths  or  by  too  many  flower  beds,  its  effect  is 
frittered  away,  and  it  looks  like  a  mere  appendage 
to  the  paths  and  beds,  rather  than  the  ground  work 
in  which  these  are  made.  The  lawn  is  expected  to 
last  many  years,  and  the  work  must  be  thorough, 


The  ground  should  be  drained  if  need-be,  leveled, 
or  graded,  and  prepared  better  than  for  any  field 
crop ;  then  sow  Red-top,  Kentucky  Blue-grass,  or, 
in  light  soils,  Rhode  Island  Bent,  with  a  pint  of 
White  Clover  to  the  bushel,  if  desired,  using  from 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  rich  land,  to  five 
bushels  on  poorer  soil.  In  small  yards  it  is  better 
to  lay  sods,  if  a  good  turf  can  be  had  ;  and  in  large 
lawns  lay  a  margin  of  turf  along  the  walks  and 
roads,  and  around  any  beds  made  in  the  lawn. 

Walks  and  Roads. — These  are  matters  of  necessity, 
and  not  of  ornament ;  nothing  is  more  distressing 
than  to  see  all  sorts  of  “  serpentine  ”  walks  leading 
no-wliere.  A  curved  line  is  more  pleasing  than  a 
straight  one,  and  in  large  places  the  walks  and 
roads  often  properly  have  such  a  form,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  make  a  crooked  path  on  a  small  place 
because  some  one  else  has  one.  Each  place  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  relation  of  the  house  to 
the  road ;  to  secure  au  unbroken  lawn,  the  walk 
and  drive  may  both  be  at  one  side  of  the  front;  it 
is  often  advisable  to  have  two  entrances,  the  road 
curving  from  one  up  to  the  house,  and  leaving  it 
at  a  similar  curve  to  reach  the  other  gate.  Or  the 
road  may  form  a  turn  in  front  of  the  house,  and  one 
entrance  answer.  The  location  of  the  road  requires 
careful  consideration,  as  does  that  of  the  walks  ; 
never  make  such  a  walk  as  will  induce  visitors  to 
take  a  “  short  cut”  across  the  lawn,  to  reach  the 
house.  A  good  foundation  of  broken  stone  is 
essential  to  permanent  and  dry  roads  and  paths. 

Trees. — Two  common  mistakes  are  made  ;  select¬ 
ing  trees  that  will  grow  too  large,  and  planting  too 
thickly.  Young  trees  make  little  show,  and  the 
place  looks  naked.  Imagine  how  it  will  look 
twenty  years  hence,  and  set  trees  accordingly  ;  for 
an  immediate  effect  do  not  fill  in  with  large-grow¬ 
ing  trees,  and  expect  to  cut  the  surplus  out,  foryou 
won’t  do  it,  but  use  shrubs.  Do  not  set  trees  too 
near  the  house  ;  light  and  air  are  not  to  be  shut 
out.  Use  both  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees,  and 
do  not  plant  certain  sorts  because  every  one  else 
does.  The  Purple  and  Weeping  Beech  ;  the  Cut- 
leaved  Birch;  the  Yellow-wood,  or  Virgilia  ( Clad- 
rastis) ;  the  Red-bud,  or  Judas-tree  ( Cercis );  the 
Kolrc.uteria  ;  the  Chinese  Weeping  Cypress  {Glyp- 
tostrobus) ;  the  Deciduous  Cypress  ( Taxodium ) ;  the 
Sweet-gum  ( Liquidambar ) ;  the  Tulip-tree  ;  several 
native  and  Chinese  Magnolias ;  the  Oak-leaved 
Mountain  Ash ;  the  Gingko  ;  are  only  a  few  among 
the  readily  obtained  deciduous  trees  that  might  be 
planted  more  frequently  than  they  are,  and  avoid 
the  monotony  now  so  common. 

Shrubs. — An  abundance  of  these  is  desirable  ; 
they  may  be  judiciously  planted  to  conceal  the 
boundaries,  may  be  set  in  clumps,  and  singly. 
Former  volumes  describe  many  desirable  native 
shrubs,  and  the  catalogues  describe  the  exotics. 

Flowers. — There  are  four  distinct  garden  classes 
of  flowers,  each  of  which  has  its  uses.  1.  The 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  which  bloom  in  the 
same  place  for  several  years,  such  as  the  colum¬ 
bines,  some  spiraeas,  phloxes,  chrysanthemums,  etc. 

2.  Annuals  :  those  which  are  raised  from  the  seed 
each  year  :  balsams,  Drummond’s  phloxes,  petu¬ 
nias,  asters,  and  a  host  of  others.  3.  Bedding 
plants,  which  are  tender  exotics,  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings,  of  which  a  new  supply  must  be  purchased,  or 
raised  in  a  greenhouse,  each  year ;  such  as  verbenas, 
geraniums,  heliotropes,  etc.  4.  Bulbs,  of  which 
there  are  the  hardy,  planted  in  autumn,  to  flower 
early  in  spring,  like  hyacinths  and  tulips  ;  and  the 
tender,  which  are  set  out  in  spring,  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  fall,  such  as  gladiolus,  tiger-flowers,  tube¬ 
roses,  etc. ;  the  cannas  are  treated  the  same,  though 
they  are  tubers,  rather  than  bulbs.  To  produce 
striking  effects,  plants  of  either  of  these  classes  are 
set  out  in  masses,  in  separate  beds  all  of  one  color, 
or  a  few  contrasting  kinds  in  the  same  bed,  arranged 
in  circles  or  other  well  defined  patterns.  In  many 
cases,  instead  of  flowers,  brilliant  beds  may  be 
made  with  what  are  called 

“ Foliage  Plants ,”  i.  e.,  those  with  bright  leaves ; 
prominent  among  them  are  the  Coleus  (see  p.  141.), 
centaurea,  achyranthes,  etc.  These  are  propagated 
under  glass  from  cuttings.  They  have  the  advan¬ 


tage  over  flowering  plants  of  growing  in  places  too 
much  shaded  for  those  to  bloom  freely. 

Cut  Flowers. — Where  plants  are  grown  in  masses, 
flowers  can  not  usually  be  cut  without  injury  to  the 
effect.  There  should  be  a  reserve  bed  where 
Candy-tuft,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  helio¬ 
tropes,  pinks  and  other  favorites  are  grown  in 
abundance,  and  may  be  cut  freely. 

Climbers  are  useful  for  shade  and  ornament,  and 
some  may  be  planted  in  the  smallest  grounds.  Wis¬ 
taria,  Trumpet  and  Virginia  Creepers,  Honeysuckle 
and  Akebia  are  favorite  woody  climbers ;  among 
the  annuals  are  sweet-peas,  nasturtiums,  hyacinth- 
bean,  the  various  morning  glories,  and  several  of 
the  gourd-family,  including  the  Wild  Balsam  Apple, 
described  on  page  140.  The  fragrant  Madeira  Vine 
grows  from  a  tuber. 

WreesaSioBJse  jibbiiI  Winslow  darden. 

As  the  season  advances  plants  will  grow  rapidly 

and  will  need  more  water _ Give  air  whenever  the 

outside  temperature  will  allow _ Plants  to  go  into 

the  open  ground  need  to  be  hardened  off  before  set¬ 
ting  out ;  the  more  hardy  may  be  put  in  a  frame, 
where  they  can  be  covered  with  sashes  at  night. . . . 
Insects  will  also  increase  rapidly,  and  care  must  not 
he  relaxed.... The  propagation  of  bedding  plants 
should  be  kept  up,  and  seeds  of  tender  annuals  be 
sown  in  the  house. 

Commereial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  March  13th,  1S7G, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TM  NEW  YOKE  MARKETS'. 

Receh'TS.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley  Oats 
21  d 'a  this  m’t, h293,000  729,000  1,471,000  33,000  151,000  1  010  000 

23  d’s  last  m'tli211,000  1,007,000  1,309,000  13,500  425,000  411.000 

Sams.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats 

21  d’s  this  mM1i34G,000  1,911,000  1,617,000  33,000  336,000  841000 

28  d’s  last  m’Ui287,0(J0  1,694,000  2,226,000  28,000  296,000  714,000 

H.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
I’ltciciPTS.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
21  days  1876.  .293,000  729,000  1,471,000  33,000  151,000  1,016,000 

23  days  1875.. 264, 000  673,000  2,327,000  4,300  205,000  623,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1876  .  346,000  1,911,000  1,617,000  33,000  336,000  841,000 
23  days  1S75.. 331, 000  2,321,000  2,763,000  28,000  297,000  989,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Mew  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Mar.  6,  1876.  .4,473,653  302, 02G  82,562  441,078  757,457  377,278 
Jan.  10, 1876.. 5, 802,293  663,982  100,741  325,101  l,0SO, 300  307, 43S 
Jlec.  7,  1875.  .5,878,036  816,962  99,908  305,961  1,252,005  253,364 

Oct.  11, 1875.. 2,332, 502  1,682,246  10,910  21,688  439, 69S  261,428 

May  11,  1815..  969,804  1,542,924  16,124  16.537  545,209  229,655 

Mar.  8,  1875.. 2, 665, 775  2.274,614  45,756  234,071  854,601  154,973 

Jan.  11, 1875.. 3.675, 122  1,019,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  115,617 

Nov.  9,  1874.  .3, 6S0, 141  1,727,510  19,123  117,185  794,722  135,882 

4.  Exportsfrom  Mew  York.  Jan.  1,  to  March  9. 

Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1876.. . 357. 773  2,9'0,068  2,630,905  15,387  -  46,266  198,153 

1875.. . 336.828  2,492,999  2,766,568  3,168  90  22,264  102.595 

1874.. . 451.520  5,833,405  2,026,686  190,985  -  - -  21,993 

1873.. . 325. 386  868,737  2,778,029  1,004  6,700  4,977 

1872..  .165. 416  1,001,991  2,974,419  135,787  -  -  5,717 

Gold  has  been  up  to  115,  and  down  to  112%,  closing 

March  11  at  114%,  as  against  112%  on  Feb.  12,  and  112% 
on  Jan.  13...  The  Breadstuff  movement,  through  the 
past  month,  has  been  fairly  active,  but  generally  at  lower 
prices.  The  export  demand  has  been  good,  especially 
toward  the  close,  at  the  ruling  figures,  favored  by  the 
later  arid  more  encouraging  market  advices  from  Europe. 
The  business  for  shipment  has  been  largely  in  Flour, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  mixed  Western  Corn.  Some  export 
purchases  of  Rye,  Peas,  and  even  Oats  have  also  been  re¬ 
ported.  A  shipment  of  some  40,000  bushels  Oats  was 
recently  made  by  steam  to  Liverpool.  This  was  mostly 
of  through  freight.  The  dealings  in  Canada  Wheat,  and 
in  Canada  Peas,  in  the  wholesale  line,  have  been  ex¬ 
clusively  for  export.  Toward  the  close,  the  better  grades 
of  Wheat  were  held  mere  confidently.  Considerable 
part  of  the  Spring  Wheat  now  here  is  represented  ns 
sprouted,  owing,  partly,  to  the  very  mild,  open  weather. 
On  Friday,  March  10,  sales  of  Sprouted  No.  1  Spring 
(Minnesota)  were  made  in  this  market  as  low  as  $1.2S@ 
$1.29,  in  store  and  afloat,  while  bids  of  $1.35,  in  store, 
were  refused  for  prime.  New  York  grades  of  grain  now 
form  the  basis  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  dealings, 
notably  so  in  the  instances  of  Corn. .. .The  Provision 
trade  lias  been  quite  active,  and  at  the  close,  the  market 
lias  been  quoted  firmer  for  Pork.  Lard,  Bacon,  Beef,  But¬ 
ter,  and  Cheese.  Eggs,  unsettled  and  close  weak  in 
price,  under  large  supplies,  and  an  unusually  moderate 
inquiry,  for  the  season. . .  Cotton  has  been  quoted  lower, 
with  a  fair  movement  reported ....  Hops,  and  Clover  Seed, 
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higher  and  in  good  demand. . .  .Tobacco  quiet,  and  quoted 
cheaper. ..  Wool  has  been  in  very  moderate  request,  and 
with  more  urgency  on  the  pavt  of  sellers  to  realize, 
prices  have  favored  buyers,  decidedly  so  in  the  instance 
of  Western  Texas,  and  California  Pall,  which  grades 
have  been  offered  most  freely...  Hay  has  been  fairly 
active  at  firm  prices.  The  purchases  for  shipment  to 
coastwise  ports,  and  to  Havana,  have  been  liberal.  Straw 
has  been  inactive  at  former  rates. 


CURRENT  WUOLJCSALE  I’KICJCS. 

Pel).  14. 

Price  of  Gold .  127  l-S 

Flo'ur— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  15  @  5  8.' 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.  . .  1  25 

Extra  Western  .  4  90 

Extra  Genesee .  5  75 

Superfine  Western .  4  25 

Rye  Floor. .  4  10 

Corn-Meal. .  275 


62%@ 


@  8  75 
@  9  75 
©  7  00 
@  4  75 
®  5  05 
@  3  50 
@  2  25 
©  1  55 
®  1  47  K 


Mar.  13. 
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Buckwheat  Flour,  ?) 100  as  l  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White,  l  35 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber.  90 

Corn— Yellow  . 

Mixed . . . 

White . .  00  @ 

Oats— Western  . .  44  ® 

State .  45  @ 

Kye . .  80  @ 

Barley .  70  @ 

Buckwheat,  Shush .  58  @ 

Hay— Bale,  if)  103  lbs. .  70  @ 

Straw,  100  lbs .  60  @ 

Cotton— Middlings,  if)  lt>  . . . 

Hops— Crop  of  1875,  if)  lb  . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  if)  ft 

Seed— Clover,  id  lb  . 

Timothy,  if)  bushel . 

Flax,  if)  bushel . 

Sugar—  Reft  ’g&  Grocery  if)  lb 
Molasses,  Cuba,  if) sal. 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,?)  gal 

Coffee— llio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  fills. 

Seed  Leaf,  if)  l».  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  if)  ib 

Domestic,  pulled,  if)  lb .  25 

California,  clip . .  13 

Tallow,  if)  ib  . 

Oil-Cake— if)  ton . . 

Fork— Mess,  if)  barrel  . . 

Prime  Mess,  if)  barrel  _  20  75 

Beef— Plain  mess .  10  50  _ 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  hbls,  if)  100  lb  12  37 '/.®  13  25 

Butter— State,  id  lb .  ~ 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  id  lb. 

Cheese..  .  . 

Beans— id  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  id  bu  ... 

Eggs— Fresh,  id  dozen  .  _ 

Poultry— Fowls . . 

Capons,  id  K. . 

Turkeys— id  lb .  12 

Geese,  ?)  pair . .  ’  ”n 

Geese,  id  B> . . 

Ducks,  ?)  pair . 

Ducks,  id  lb . 

Roosters,  id  ft . 

Ducks,  Wild,?)  pair . 

Hares,  ?)pair . 

Babbits,  ?)  pair . 

Pigeons,  wild,  if)  dozen  — 

Lettuce,  hot-house,  ?)  doz.. 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,?)  doz 

Turnips  ?!  bbl  . 

Carrots,  ?)  bbl .  100 

Beets,  id  bbl .  100 

Cabbvges—  ?!  100 . 

Onions—?)  bbl . 

Potatoes—?)  bbl . 

New  Bermuda,  ?)  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes—?)  bbl . 

Broom-corn . 

Gref.n  Peas,  Florida,  id  cte. 

Tomatoes,  Bermuda,  id  cte..  — 

Pears,  per  Box .  4  00 

Grapes,?)® .  . 

Apples— if)  barrel . 

Cranberries— id  bbl . 

Squash,  id  bbl . 

Oranges,  Florida,  ?i  bbl _ 

Kew  York  I.ivc-JSSitoclc  jSffarltets. 

receipts. 
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week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine.  Toil. 

Feb.  21 .  9,406  74  646  15.459  23.611  48,196 

Feb.  28  .  8,583  114  797  20,129  27,555  63,178 

Mar.  6 .  7,170  55  868  IS, 399  25,168  51,669 

Mar.  13  .  7,490  83  879  20,416  19, 60S  48,482 


Total  for  1  Weeks  .  .32,661  320  3,190  SO, 403  94,942  211,525 

do.  for  prev.5  Weeks  41,267  524  4,296  131,310  126, CS4  304,021 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week .  .8,166  31  797  20,100  23,733 

do.  do.  last  Month...  8,253  105  859  26,262  25,337 

do.  Ao.’prev's  Month..  6,871  67  797  19,035  21,193 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


week  ending  Range. 

Feb.  21 .  8%@13  c. 

Feb,  28 .  8%@13  c. 

Mar.  0  .  9  @13  c. 

Mar.  13...: . 8%©13  c. 


Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

9%@11  c. 

104c. 

9%@10c%. 

10  c. 

9K@11  c. 

10%c. 

9%@10j?fc. 

10  c. 

JSeeves. — The  market  for  tlie  past  month  has  been 
slow,  and  prices  have  fallen,  except  for  fat  stock.  300 
carcasses  of  fat  beeves  have  been  shipped  to  England 
during  the  month,  and  this  lias  helped  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  the  best  stock,  of  which  alone  the  shipments 
consist.  Half  fed  and  poor  stock  has  been  in  excess,  and 
has  given  way  %c.  lb.  As  wc  close,  extra  cattle  sold 
for  12@  13c.  $  lb.,  to  dress  58  lbs. ;  good  native  steers  at 
S%@103Cc.,  for  56  to  57  lbs.,  and  poorer  stock  estimated 
at  Softs.,  at  8%,  with  some  fat  bulls  at  4?|c.  ^  lb.,  live 
weight  —  Cows, — Milk  cows  have  been  dull  of  sale  all 
through  the  month,  closing  prices  are  from  $50  to  $80; 
but  it  needs  to  be  a  very  good  cow  to  bring  the  outside 
price  —  Calves. — This  class  of  stock  suffers  from  the 
abundance  of  small  untimely  calves,  some  of  which 
weigh  less  than  100  lbs.  alive,  and  are  hard  to  sell.  Poor 
calves  sell  at  6  @8c.  lb.,  and  fair  to  good,  at  9  @  10c., 
live  weight.  Prime  hog  dressed  bring  (a)  13c.  ^3  lb. 
. . .  Sheep  have  been  in  good  demand,  and  excellent  in 


quality,  and  prices  have  advancad  fully  %e.  $  lb.  8%c. 
Til  lb.  was  paid  for  112  head  of  Ohio  sheep,  averaging 
145  lbs.,  and  SJj  for  a  lot  weighing  120  lbs.  Medium 
Sheep  sell  for  014  @  7c.  lb.,  and  thin  at  5%  (a)  6)4. 
The  first  lamb  of  the  season  came  from  Kentucky,  and 
brought  $7  for  40  lbs.  Jersey  lambs  are  expected  soon, 

and  $9  is  to  be  the  price  of  them _ Swine. — Hogs  are 

scarce,  and  prices  touched  11c.  for  dressed,  the  market 
closes  easier  at  10)s  @  10%  for  city  dressed,  and  10%  @ 
10J4  for  western.  The  arrivals  in  January  and  February, 
1876,  were  213,263,  against  235,154  for  same  time  last  year. 


Prices  oi'  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $1S.00@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  22.0l)@  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  22.011®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton . 45.00®  16.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft .  3®  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.  Peruv.  Guano  (10  p.ct.  ammonia),  P'ton..  $34.00® $55.50 

“  “  (Rectified),  per  ton .  61.50 

Mapes’  Superphosphate  (mineral),  per  toil .  30.00®  35.00 

“  Bone  Superphosphate,  per  ton .  40.00©  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  33.00®,  40.90 

Fish  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  24.00 

Bone  Black,  per  ton .  . . .  25.00®  28.00 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

Ilawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton .  33.00®  40.00 

Rough  Bones,  per  ton . .  22.00®  25.00 

German  Potash  Salts,  (25@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00®  25.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00©  9.00 

In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bnshel . .  . .  ...16  e.@18  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  8%c.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  (muriate  of  potash),  lb. .  ’  s;(c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  3%c.@  4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb _  5  c.@  54c 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  olammbnia.$3.00  @  84.00 


Good  Tilings 

For  Everybody. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper,  who  desires  to  do  so,  can 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  secure  one 
or  more  of  the  valuable  Premiums,  which  are  offered  in 
our  Premium  List,  and  which  range  in  value  from  75  cents 
to  $050.00.  Among  the  articles  offered,  are :  Gold  Pens 
and  Pencils— Watches — Fine  'Falsie  Cutlery 
— Elegant  Silver-plated  Articles— Scissors 
in  Cases— Pocket  Knives- Roy’s  Wagons— 
Children’s  Carriages— Floral  Sets- Micros¬ 
copes—  KSCeiodcons— Pianos— Guns— SSi  ties — 
ESoolts,  e!c.  etc.  Look  over  the  List,  if  you  have 
received  one,  and  if  not,  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Premium  S.ist,  and  see  how  much  you  can  get 


by  a  little  effort  and  without  loss  of  valuable  time. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items .  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  else-ivhere. 


Ugp”  N„®S. — TOae  Seir  Pelage  Law. 

—On  account  of  (lie  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  cacli  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  !>y  the  Publishers,  at  New  Fork. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Ificmittiug1  Moiaey ;  —  Oaeclts  ««# 
New  York  City  Ranks  or  Rankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
J  odd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put,  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Spestlc  a  Word  for  filae  dHeriaasasa 
American  Agriculturist.— For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  lias  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Yaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition. Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 


edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  tiie  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  he  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con- 
t  sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

ISoiBMdl  Copies  oi’  VoSsaijne  Tlairt,y«i 
four  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(10  to  34)  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

CwSwsiaa,  E6«bi«1s,  III. — Holders  of  these 
should  not  be  worried  or  badgered  into  sacrificing  them, 
but  send  their  address  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal. 

Moil.  Seiaatoa’s,  $>®sa5t, ! — We  sincerely 
hope  there  will  be  found  wisdom  enough  in  our  National 
Senate  to  defeat  the  monstrous  fraud  of  printing  300,000 
(or  any  other  number)  of  the  so-called  “  Reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.”  They  must  know  by  this  time, 
that  with  so  weak  a  bead  as  that  Department  has,  such  a 
volume  cannot  fail  to  contain  a  large  amount. of  bosh, 
besides  misleading  matter  enough  to  far  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  occasional  item  of  sound  imfofmation  it 
may  contain.  Pray,  don’t  print  and  scatter  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  at  the  people’s  expense.  ..An  investigation  com¬ 
mittee,  if  not  of  the  House,  then  of  some  of  the  people, 
will  next  he  in  order  to  ascertain  through  what  (indirect) 
channels  the  Express  Companies  influence  the  proposed 
Postage  law — what  wives  and  fourteenth  cousins  hold 
stock  in  certain  companies.  The  trap  sprung  upon  the 
country,  last  year,  swindled  too  many  persons  who  had 
made  and  issued  their  business  and  other  prospectuses, 
when  the  new  law  for  the  benefit  of  Express  Companies 
was  suddenly  sprung  upon  them.  They  have  quietly 
waited,  under  the  plea  that  it  was  an  oversight,  hut  they 
have  good  reason  to  think  otherwise  now — and  if  justice 
be  not  done,  they  will  not  remain  either  quiet  or  inactive. 

A  Grand  Free  “•ES8.5©Sm©:t,” 

is  now  open  to  our  Readers — That  may  be  “  putting  it 
rather  strong ;”  but  let  any  one  just  begin  on  page  149, and 
read  on  carefully  back  through  all  the  remaining  pages, 
and  then  take  the  2nd  cover  page.  He  will  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  information  given,  and  the  number  of 
articles  offered  in  different  parts  of  the  country— quite 
likely  some  of  them  just  what  the  reader  is  wanting  at 
this  time.  Seeds  and  plants  are  sent  right  to  the  doors  of 
tiie  dweller  in  the  remotest  section  of  the  country  as 
cheaply  as  to  the  nearest.'  One  can  hardly  look  through 
these  business  pages  without  getting  some  new  business 
thoughts  ...Much  care  is  used  to  reject  unreliable  men 
and  things  from  our  advertising  pages.  No  deceptive  or 
disgusting  medical  nostrums  will  meet  the  reader’s  eye. — 
As  a  whole,  we  doubt  if  ever  there  were  gathered  in  one 
paper  a  larger  number  of  trustworthy  men,  than  will  be 
found  in  our  “  Exposition,”  or  advertising  pages.  A 
condition  of  the  admission  of  advertisers  into  our  pages 
is  that  our  readers  shall  be  treated  fairly  and  squarely, 
and  we  repeat  the  request  that  in  corresponding  with,  or 
ordering  from  them,  or  sending  for  their  circulars,  cata¬ 
logues,  etc.,  our  readers  will  let  them  know  that  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  made  through  this  journal.  It  will  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  both  parties  good. 

Don’t  Slop  Yetf. — If  you  have  commenced 
getting  up  a  club  of  subscribers  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  with  a  view  to  securing  one  of  the  good  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  have  not  yet  gathered  quite  as  many  as  needed 
to  get  the  particular  Premium  article  you  want,  don’t 
stop  yet,  for  the  offers,  according  to  our  List,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  right  on  until  July  1st.  You  can  secure  many 
subscribers  in  this  and  tiie  two  following  months.  Try. 

Stepping'  ISoys  obi  tlae  Farm. — Mr. 

Waring’s  suggestions  on  this  topic  (page  128),  will  at¬ 
tract  attention.  By  a  coincidence,  “Among  tiie  Farm¬ 
ers,”  page  134,  incidentally  illustrates  the  same  idea  in 
referring  to  a  New  England  village  of  farmers. 

Essex  “H.  G.  E.,”  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Some  Essex  pigs  are  rather  light  haired,  and  of  a  bluish 
or  slate-colored  tinge,  as  though  they  had  a  cross  of  Nea¬ 
politan  blood.  We  would  rather  see  them  with  a  good, 
silky,  black  coat,  but  they  cannot  always  be  procured  of 
this  kind.  Having  been  improved  by  crossing,  there  is 
still  some  variety  in  the  different  strains  of  this  breed. 
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Wanted,  JUST  NOW.  —  Everybody 

knows  the  satisfaction  of  having  exactly  the  right  thing 
at  hand  at  exactly  the  right  time.  A  HII ILIAON 
JP35©IP;L,I3,  at  least,  in  the  country  and  in  villages, 
are  j ust  now  planning  out  Spring  work  in  their  fields 
and  gardens.  What  a  help  it  would  be  to  them  to  have 
the  information,  the  hints,  and  suggestions,  which  the 
current  numbers  of  this  journal  give,  and  will  give  all 
Summer.  Single  hints  save  or  bring  back  many  dollars. 
Just  now,  in  this  month  of  April,  please  explain  this 
matter  to  some  of  your  neighbors,  get  and  forward  their 
names,  and  in  return  the  Publishers  will  make  you  a 
present  worth  having.  See  what  they  offer  in  the  Illn.s° 
trated  Premium  If  you  have  not  one  at 

hand,  send  word  by  postal  card,  and  the  Publishers  will 
forward  you  one  free. 

Slhiy  Cara’icirs. — “  V.  W.  K.,”  Shirland, 
Ill.  It  is  not  practicable  to  stretch  a  rope  so  tightly  that 
the  pulley  of  a  hay  carrier  can  travel  upon  it.  One  which 
traveled  upon  an  iron  rod  stretched  along  the  barn,  was 
exhibited  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  worked  well. 
The  iron  rod  did  not  sag  as  the  rope  inevitably  would. 

To  Yonaaag-  ISorticailUiiarists. — The 

correspondent  at  “The  Pines”  says,  “I  have  usually 
had  one  or  two  young  men  glad  to  work  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  receive.  They  have  a  chance  to  learn  much,  if 
they  desire  to.  I  don’t  wish  any  one  who  has  not  a  real 
taste  for  such  matters,  and  fond  of  both  work  and  study.” 
Address,  giving  age  and  particulars,  “  The  Pines,”  at 
this  office. 

1S:m1  IFertilizers  will  find  little  sale  in 
Connecticut  now.  The  small  appropriation  of  less  than 
$.3,0C0  by  the  slate,  for  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  will  this  first  year  save  the  farmers  of  that  state  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  expended  in  poor  fertilizers,  and 
other  tens  of  thousands  in  loss  of  time  and  culture.  The 
Station  has  discovered  that  considerable  quantities  of 
fertilizers  sold  last  year  at  $55  a  ton,  were  not  worth  $!)  a 
ton.  The  working  of  the  Station  and  other  useful  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  found  under  “  Science  Applied  to  Agri 
culture,  pages  129  and  130. 

I  £115. JM)  for  £3.1«.— On  page  140,  under 
“  Gardening  on  a  Town  (or  village)  Lot,”  will  be  found 
not  only  some  useful  hints,  but  also  another  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrations  that  continually  come  to  us,  show¬ 
ing  the  profit  derived  from  the  small  sum  invested  in  a 
journal  like  this.  The  gentleman  referred  to,  at  a  cost 
of  $1.60  for  the  American  Agriculturist. ,  and  $1.50  for  a 
book,  got  at  a  very  low  estimate,  $115.90  worth  of 
vegetables,  etc.  The  extra  amount  and  fresh  quality  of 
the  articles,  doubtless  paid  the  cost  of  seed.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  benefit 
to  health,  and  the  prolongation  of  life  even,  that  resulted 
from  the  healthful  exercise  his  work  afforded.  Pity  there 
are  not  tens  of  thousands  of  others  deriving  the  same 
benefit,  in  addition  to  the  multitude  of  our  present 
readers. 

AitieMilies  of  llae  Fitriners’  Cluln — 

The  remarkable  New  York  Farmers’  Club  is  not  only  a 
school  of  remarkable  agriculture,  but  its  courtesies  are 
of  a  remarkable  kind.  A  communication  was  read  from 
a  gentleman  living  at  a  distance,  whereupon  one  of  the 
individuals  of  the  Club  said  that  one  of  its  statements 
was  “ sacerdotal  nonsense."  Probably  the  one  who  ut¬ 
tered  it  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  “  sacerdotal,”  but 
then  it  sounds  lovely. 

Tlie  SIiepliemTs  .18 a  ji uni. — By  Henry 

Stewart,  New  York,  Orange  Judd  Company,  pp.  252, 12mo. 
Tlie  lack  of  a  work  on  sheep  in  general,  lias  long  been 
felt,  and  while  we  tiave  excellent  treatises  upon  the  Meri¬ 
nos,  there  has  been  none  in  which  the  other,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  breeds,  as  they  are  in  this  country,  are  de¬ 
scribed,  and  their  proper  management  taught  in  any 
detail;  we  believe  that  this  want  in  our  agricultural 
literature  has  been  adequately  met  by  tlie  work  bear¬ 
ing  the  above  title.  That  we  may  not  be  thought 
to  give  a  partial  notice  of  a  book  by  one  of  our 
own  editorial  associates,  we  content  ourselves  with 
merely  enumerating  some  of  the  important  topics. 
It  gives  full  descriptions  of  all  the  prominent  breeds, 
their  adaptability  to  different  localities,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  attended  those  which  have  been  fairly 
tried  in  this  country.  The  summer  and  winter  manage¬ 
ment,  in  large  and  small  flocks,  is  given  in  full,  not  only 
with  reference  to  sheep-raising  as  an  exclusive  business, 
but  where  it  forms  part  of  a  mixed  husbandry  ;  as  the 
raising  of  early  lambs  is  often  an  important  source  of 
profit,  especial  attention  is  givcii  to  this.  The  anatomy 


of  the  sheep  is  clearly  given,  including  a  full'account  of 
tlie  structure  and  peculiarities  of  wool.  Shearing,  and 
all  the  mechanical  operations  connected  with  wool,  are 
described.  The  many  diseases  to  which  sheep  are  sub¬ 
ject,  are  shown  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  neglect  and 
mismanagement,  and  while  the  methods  by  which  they 
may  be  avoided  are  given  special  prominence,  the  proper 
treatment  when  the  animals  are  attacked,  is  pointed  ont. 
Tlie  book  is  illustrated  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  not 
only  by  portraits  of  sheep  of  different  breeds,  and  en¬ 
gravings  of  their  anatomy,  but  numerous  barns,  sheds, 
hurdles,  and  every  appliance  and  operation  in  which  an 
engraving  would  be  of  aid,  is  illustrated.  Tlie  work  is 
not  local  in  its  character,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
meet  with  acceptance  from  shepherds  and  farmers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Now  ready.  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  for  $1.50. 

Al»©«4,  !»»©B6ie  Articles. — The  interesting 
chapter  on  “Cow  Peas,”  page  139,  with  other  like  arti¬ 
cles,  illustrate  how  much  labor  and  investigation  are 
often  required  to  provide  tlie  material  making  up  tlie 
pages  of  this  journal.  Those  two  columns  cost  a  series 
of  investigations  extending  through  months.  Few  read¬ 
ers  have  any  conception  of  tlie  work  and  thought  ex¬ 
pended  not  merely  upon  the  editorials  used  in  these 
pages,  but  in  examining  and  weeding  out  many  times  as 
much  more  that  is  finally  rejected.  It  costs  some  $2,000 
to  thus  prepare  and  illustrate  each  number,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  enjoyed  by  every  reader.  We  mean  always  to 
get  tlie  best  material,  at  whatever  cost.— May  we  not 
point  with  satisfaction  to  the  great  and  useful  variety 
supplied  by  the  first  four  numbers  of  this  Ceiitennnial 
volume?  The  future  numbers  will  not  fall  behind.... 
Ought  not  thousands  of  others,  not  now  readers,  to  be  en¬ 
joying  and  profiting  by  these  pages?  i Will  not 
each  of  our  present  readers  take  pleasure  in  inviting  at 
least  one  or  more  new  readers  to  join  ns  ?  From  electro¬ 
type  plates  we  can  supply  any  or  all  previous  numbers  of 
thevolume.  Rewards  in  the  form  of  premiums  are  offered 
to  those  who  send  three  or  four  names.  The  Boys  and 
Girls  have  a  fine  special  premium  offered  them  on  the 
third  cover  page.  Publishers. 

A  New  Small  Trait  iJIamaal.-— Mr. 

E.  P.  Roe,  of  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  whose  early  suc¬ 
cess  in  general  gardening  is  recounted  in  that  interesting 
work,  “Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden,”  has  of  late 
especially  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  small 
fruit,  and  some  of  his  achievements  in  that  line  have  been 
noticed  in  our  columns.  He  has  gone  into  his  work  not 
only  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  with  unusual  intelligence, 
and  has  been  remarkably  successful.  The  methods  of 
culture  that  have  led  to  this  success,  and  his  experience 
with  tlie  leading  varieties,  are  now  presented  in  a  handy 
pamphlet  of  over  80  large  pages,  in  which  instructive 
facts  are  told  in  a  chatty  manner,  which  makes  them 
pleasant  reading.  The  chapter  on  “  Picking  and  Market¬ 
ing,”  is  eminently  practical  and  sensible.  Sent,  post 
paid,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  for  50  cents. 

Tlie  Sterling;  Strawberry. — With  new 

small  fruits  we  always  advise  caution.  Strawberries, 
especially,  are  so  affected  by  soil  and  cultivation,  that  a 
perfectly  truthful  account  of  their  success  in  one  place 
may  not  be  borne  out  by  trial  in  another.  We  prefer  to 
say  but  little  about  new  varieties,  unless  we  have  tested 
them  ourselves,  or  have  the  testimony  of  some  disinter¬ 
ested  horticulturist  o’f  large  experience.  In  regard  to  the 
“Sterling”  Strawberry  our  friend  M.  B.  Bateham,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  was 
one  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  grounds  of  its  proprietor, 
Mr.  George  H.  Lodge  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  last  June. 
Mr.  B.  writes  us  from  his  home,  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 
that,  witli  the  exception  of  the  display  of  Jucunda,  which 
we  both  saw  at  the  place  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Knox,  ho 
has  never  seen  such  a  show  of  large,  brilliant  berries.  It 
was  raised  about  six  years  ago  by  Matthew  Crawford,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  sold  the  stock  to  Mr.  Lodge.  Mr. 
B.  thinks  it  is  a  seedling  of  the  Jucunda,  as  it  resembles 
that  in  form,  size  and  color ;  is  its  equal  in  texture  and 
flavor;  and  has  a  slight  neck,  which  allows  of  ready  hull¬ 
ing.  The  plant  is  described  as  strong,  with  abundant 
healthy  foliage. 

Tlie  Masssacia nisei .ts  Horticultural 
Society. — This  grand  old  institution  gives  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  robust  health  and  vigorous  activity.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  Transactions  for  the  second  half  of  1875  is  a  model 
of  neatness  and  accuracy,  thanks  to  its  editor,  Mr.  Robt. 
Manning.  The  reports  of  tlie  several  committees  are 
full  and  valuable.  Various  prize  essays,  with  the  discus¬ 
sions  following  their  reading,  are  given.  There  are  all 
the  executive  reports,  including  the  Treasurer’s,  which, 
being  by  our  friend  Buswell,  we  are  sure  is  right;  still, 
when  he  talks  about  such  sums  as  $272,000  in  figuring  up 
tlie  accounts  of  a  Horticultural  Society,  it  is  so  far  beyond 


our  experience  in  such  bodies,  that  we  cannot  follow 
him.  The  offer  of  premiums  for  the  cufrent  year  to  be 
awarded  at  the  weekly  and  great,  annual  exhibitions, 
amounts  to  the  liberal  sum  of  $6,800.  Schedules  for  these, 
as  well  as  for  prize  essays,  open  to  all,  may  be  had  on 
application.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  Society  to 
which  we  would  call  especial  attention.  Its  cosey  library 
rooms  are  open  at  all  business  liours^and  horticulturists 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited  to  call ;  they  will 
be  made  welcome  by  Mr.  Buswell,  wife,  or  son,  and  if  a 
stranger  has  business  with  any  of  the  horticulturists  of 
the  “icinity,  he  can  learn  how  to  find  him. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Two  of  the  prominent 
humbugs  just  now  are  Lot¬ 
teries  and  Stock-gambling. 
We  do  not  regard  these  as 
the  most  pernicious  of  all, 
as  they  do  not  so  directly 
appeal  to  the  young  and 
ignorant,  but  are  more 
likely  to  catch  persons  who, 
having  some  money,  are  on 
the  look-out  for  a  chance  to 
increase  their  capital.  Still 
they  are  bad  enough,  even 
where  fairly  conducted,  and 
they  are  often  made  the 
cover  for  the  meanest  kind 
of  fraud,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Virginia  Female  Asso¬ 
ciation,  exposed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last.  We  may  say  just 
here,  that  those  who  think 
that  the  names  of  governors 
mayors,  judges,  and  all  other  “first  citizens”  are  any 
guarantee,  for  the  character  of  the  schemes,  should  turn 
to  our  last  volume,  and  see  how  useless  these  are.  The 
“Female  Humane  Association”  was  endorsed  by  the 
very  first  names  in  Virginia,  yet  the  local  paper  where 
the  drawing  took  place,  had  to  admit  that  “no  greater 
swindle  was  ever  perpetrated” — not  that  the  Virginia 
gentlemen  were  dishonest  ;  they,  with  the  best  motives, 
allowed  their  names  to  be  used  by  a  concern  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  in  the  name  of  charity — which  indeed, 
“covereth  a  multitude  of  sins”  —  without  properly 
investigating  the  matter.  So  we  say  of  all  other  lotteries 
and  “  distributions  ”  (a  favorite  name  just  now),  no 
matter  ivhose  name  is  appended,  whether  king  or  presi¬ 
dent,  alderman  or  bishop,  priest  or  deacon,  you  may 
be  sure  that  they  have  loaned  their  names  without  due 
consideration,  or  that  they  are  not  the  persons  we  had  a 
right,  from  their  positions,  to  suppose  them  to  be,  and 
are  “  on  the  make.”  We  have  often  referred  to  the 

KANSAS  LOTTERIES, 

but  with  regret,  for  Kansas  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  state  that  was  settled  by  a  class  of  people  of  excep¬ 
tional  intelligence  an<T  high  moral  worth ;  yet  lottery 
schemes  have  been  so  numerous  that  one  who  did  not 
know  the  facts  might  suppose  it  to  be  a  community  of 
gamblers.  We  last  year  referred  to  the  “  Topeka  Libra¬ 
ry  ”  lottery  as  one  of  these  disgraceful  schemes;  a  few 
days  after  our  March  number  went  to  press,  we  received 
from  the  editor  of  the  “  Kansas  Farmer ,”  at  Topeka,  an 
article  prepared  for  his  issue  of  Feb.  23rd,  which  shows 
that  at  least  one  paper  in  Kansas,  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  an  agricultural  one,  is  not  disposed  to  shut  its  eyes 
to  the  disgraceful  games  being  played  in  that  state.  We 
cannot  give  space  to  the  details,  which  show  that  it  is 
a  sham  concern  in  its  organization,  and  with  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  at  the  bottom  of  the  “  Association  ”  holding 
the  lottery ;  the  article  mentions  the  significant  fact 
that  while  the  drawing  was  advertised  to  come  off  on 
Feb.  29th,  the  contracts  for  advertising  it  were  made  for 
six  months!  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  position  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer  in  this  matter,  and  we  gladly  welcome 
it  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  fight  against  humbugs.  It  says  : 
“  We  believe  all  lotteries  upon  general  principles  to  be 
swindles.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  noble 
an  undertaking  as  the  Topeka  Library  Association, 
should  lend  its  name  and  character  for  so  unworthy  an 
object  as  a  lottery.  It  is  stated  that  after  a  portion 
of  the  directors  had  resigned,  $2,009  was  the  price 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  virtue  of  the  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  for  the  use  of  its  good  name.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  youth  of  this  community,  and  good  reputation  of 
the  Association,  as  well  as  the  city,  if  every  book  should 
be  burned  and  the  Association  be  wiped  out  of  existence, 
than  to  become  a  party  to  a  gambling,  swindling  con¬ 
cern,  hidden  behind  some  stolen  bank  name  and  legal 
subterfuges,  that  may  permit  them  to  laugh  at  the  de¬ 
luded  fools  who  invest  in  their  tickets.” — There  is  an¬ 
other  lottery  at  Atchison,  in  the  same  state,  which  we 
hope  the  “Farmer”  will  not  overlook. 

THE  STOCK  SPECULATORS, 

now  that  tlie  Post-Office  authorities  have  shown  that 
some  of  those  formerly  engaged  in  the  “sawdust”  or 
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counterfeit  bank-note  swindles  are  now,  or  pretend  to 
be,  “on  the  street,”  these  “ put  and  call ”  persons  in¬ 
stead  of  advertising  their  trade  openly,  as  formerly,  have 
resorted  to  various  new  devices  to  get  money  into  their 
hands.  Some  advertise  for  a  person  to  “fill  a  position 
of  trust  ”  where  the  duties  are  light  and  the  pay  heavy, 
but  the  party  must  have  a  few  hundreds  of  capital.  The 
applicants  who  write  to  the  address,  learn  that  they  are 
expected  to  act  as  local  agents  fora  “  Stock  Broker,”  or 
a  firm  of  them.  This  is  the  way  the  thing  works :  appli¬ 
cant  sends  his  money  to  the  “brokers,”  upon  their  as¬ 
surance  that  he  will  have  a  profitable  return.  As  one 
concern  plainly  writes  to  an  applicant:  “You  can  very 
readily  see  the  necessity  for  us  to  make  you  a  profit,  or 
your  services  in  our  behalf  would  be  no  good.”— Of  course 
not,  that  is  the  bait ;  the  way  it  is  to  be  used  in  fishing 
for  flat-fish  is  told  in  the  same  letter:  “Your  only  du¬ 
ties  would  be  to  show  these  parties  [referring  to  custom¬ 
ers],  the  result  of  your  own  experience,  and  direct  them 
to  forward  their  funds  to  Us.”— Can  anything  be  plainer 
than  the  fact  that  this  “  position  of  trust”  is  the  noble 
one  of  playing  stool-pigeon  to  a  set  of  sharpers  ? 

“COUNTERFEIT  MONET,  OR  QUEER” 

has  been  very  quiet  of  late.  We  supposed  that  this  was 
a  humbug  of  which  we  had  seen  every  possible  phase 
and  development,  but  one  A.  Webb  really  gives  us  some¬ 
thing  new.  We  have  the  old  story  about  his  having 
been  an  engraver  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  and 
all  that,  but  he  calls  his  money  “  counterfeit,”  and  “  my 
money  ”  in  distinction  from  “  genuine  money,”  but  the 
novelty  in  this  circular  is  the  lofty  moral  attitude  assumed 
bythe  sender.  Weread:  “  I  wish  to  caution  you  against 
a  lot  of  swindlers  who  infest  the  city ;  they  make  it 
their  business  to  send  letters  all  over  the  country,  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  counterfeit  money  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  after  obtaining  money 
from  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  send  any,  they 
send  all  kinds  of  Rubbish  in  return  in  place  of  the  goods. 
Of  course  these  swindlers  bring  distrust  upon  reputable 
dealers  (I)  and  all  I  ask  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for, 
or  in  any  way  identified  with  these  swindlers  of  former 
years  and  present  excistance.” — Isn’t  that  sublime  in  its 
impudence  1  It  is  too  bad  for  Webb  to  impair  that  lofty 
strain  by  miserably  misspelling  the  last  word,  but  one 
can’t  be  perfect  in  everything. 

A  DANGEROUS  “  ILLUMINATING  OIL.” 

He  still  lives— the  man  who  used  to  go  about  the  country 
selling  a  recipe  for  making  an  illuminating  “  oil  ”  of  al¬ 
cohol,  turpentine,  camphor,  etc.  When  they  call  it 
“sunlight  oil,”  they  put  in  some  sliced  raw  potatoes. 
The  chap  has  been  around  in  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  “  oil  ”  was  invented  by  some  professor  in 
the  “Girard  Medical  College  (!)  Philadelphia,  in  1875. 
Did  not  our  friend  make  a  mistake  of  a  figure— wasn't  it 
1775  ?  It  probably  can’t  celebrate  its  centennial  with  a 
grand  blow  up,  but  it  has  been  around  at  least  half  a 
century.  If  this  fellow  is  still  operating  in  Ohio,  and 
tells  any  others  of  our  readers  that  it  is  used  on  ocean 
steamers — reply  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  by 
the  old  "  Flying  Dutchman  ”  who  has  fitted  up  his  phan¬ 
tom  ship  as  a  steamer,  and  uses  gunpowder  under  the 
boilers,  and  oils  the  machinery  with  nitro-glycerine.  At 
all  events,  let  his  “  oil  ”  alone. 

IN  MEDICAL  MATTERS 

Not  a  single  new  thing  has  turned  up,  and  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  humbugology  is  getting  to  be  very  dull.  Still  we 
have  evidence  that  the  old  ones  are  still  alive ... .  It  seems 
funny  at  this  late  day  to  have  a  request  to  show  up  Clark 
Johnson,  M.D.,  of  Jersey  City,  when  we  long  ago  showed 

that  there  was  no  such  person _ In  brief,  about  eye- 

cups  and  ear-drums,  we  can  say  emphatically  don't.  Let 
all  such  appliances  severely  alone  until  you  have  found 
out  from  a  competent  physician  or  surgeon  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  eyes  or  your  ears  ;  then  if  he  advises 
them  it  will  be  safe  to  use  them,  but  not  without.  Pay 
no  attention  to  the  certificates  praising  these  or  any 
other  medical  or  surgical  thing.  Read  about  lotteries 
above  and  see  what  they  amount  to. . .  .We  have  a  well 
written  and  well  meaning  letter  from  a  friend  who  agrees 
with  us  in  condemning  secret  or  “patent  ”  medicines  as 
a  general  thing,  but  thinks  we  ought  to  except  some, 
which  are  “  handy  to  have  in  the  house  ”  and  are  much 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  medicine.  One  of  our  objec¬ 
tions  to  these  medicines  is  the  large  price  thus  obtained 
for  cheap  stuff,  and  until  we  can  present  this  matter 
more  in  full,  we  advise  our  correspondent  and  every  one 
else  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  secret  stuff  whatever. 


Xlie  Two  dollar  tloeSs  made  by  the 
Jerome  Clock  Co.,  is  a  very  neat  affair.  We  have  had 
one  running  for  about  two  months,  in  competition  with 
a  much  larger  and  more  expensive  clock,  and  though  we 
can’t  say  that  the  little  one  has  beaten,  we  are  quite  sure 
it  has  kept  even  with  the  other. 

How  to  Cleur  Wood-land. — 1 “  J.  M.,” 

Bedford.  Mass.  Probably  the  best  way  to  clear  land  of  a 
Email  growth  of  trees,  would  be  to  cut  the  timber  out  by 


the  roots;  that  is  to  cut  the  roots  until  the  weight  of  the 
tree  breaks  what  is  left,  and  causes  it  to  fall.  Then  the 
brush  shout  be  cut  off  and  piled  in  close  heaps,  reserving 
all  that  is  large  enough  for  fire-wood,  stakes,  or  fence- 
poles.  The  wood  cut  into  cordwood,  should  pay  all  the 
cost  of  clearing.  The  roots  being  level  with  or  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  will  not  greatly  interfere  with 
its  cultivation.  When  the  cord-wood  has  been  all  hauled 
off,  the  brush  heaps  should  be  burned  and  the  ashes 
spread.  The  first  crop,  which  should  be  potatoes,  may 
be  planted  in  the  spring.  After  two  or  three  plowings 
the  roots  left  in  the  soil  will  he  torn  up  and  out  of  the 
way.  The  future  management  will  depend  upon  the 
kinds  of  crops  that  are  most  profitable  in  the  locality. 

Mo  !  EBoys  sti&d  CiSrls;  ! — Every  one  of 
you  must  surely  have  the  Great  Centennial  Toy,  44  Ye 
Hero  of ’76, 55  which  is  the  finest  Toy  ever  made  ; 
it  delights  old  people  too.  The  wide-awake  Boys  and 
Girls  can  have  the  first  ones  free  (see  third  cover  page  of 
this  paper).  You  will  not  only  get  “Ye  Hero  ”  yourselves, 
but  everybody  you  get  to  subscribe  will  be  benefitted. 
Why,  last  month’s  American  Agriculturist  was  alone 
worth  a  whole  year’s  subscription,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
the  other  numbers  of  the  year.  Go  right  to  work  to-day, 
and  be  one  of  the  ten  thousand  who  want  and  get  “Ye 
Hero”  right  away. 

'•  .Van  Egg  Farm,”  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  articles,  by  Mr.  H.  II.  Stoddard,  (now  editor  of  The 
Poultry  World,  Hartford,  Ct.),  published  in  the  American 
Agric’rllurist,  in  lS71-’72.  This  series  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  attracted  much  attention,  and  ever  since 
then  there  has  been  a  regular  demand  for  the  numbers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  containing  them,  showing 
that  they  have  a  permanent  value.  The  publishers  have 
reproduced  these  articles,  with  all  their  illustrations, 
which,  with  some  additional  matter  upon  poultry,  make 
a  neat  volume,  which  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  sent 
post-paid,  in  paper  covers  for  50  cents,  and  in  cloth  for 
75  cts.  This  is  the  first  full  account  of  an  establishment, 
in  this  country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  poultry  raising 
and  egg-producing.  The  story  is  told  with  much  clear¬ 
ness,  and  in  great  detail,  and  imparts  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  to  those  who  keep  a  few  or  many  fowls. 

Prices  of  lPa-o«lwce  are  often  inquired 
about  by  our  readers.  T.  C.  Davenport,  (late  of  Tatem 
&  Davenport).  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  107  &  122 
Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  forwards  to  applicants  produce 
quotations  for  that  market. 

«■  *oom-Coi*n  Culture. — There  is  no  one 

among  the  special  crops,  upon  which  so  little  is  given  in 
agricultural  works,  as  Broom  Corn.  In  view  of  this  we 
have  gathered  up  the  reliable  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  its  culture,  and  have  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
a  hand-book,  that  will  give  full  directions  for  growing 
and  harvesting  the  crop,  and  also  the  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  brooms  for  home  use  and  for  sale  ;  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  culture  at  the  great  broom-corn  center  of 
Illinois,  and  other  matter  not  before  published.  With 
illustrations.  We  hope  to  have  this  ready  in  time  for  the 
season  for  sowing. 

Orr’s  Overalls,  made  by  C.  A.  Baldwin  & 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  are  capital  things  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  garden.  They  are  well  made,  and  sent  by  mail  so 
low,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  order  than  to  make  them. 

Xl»e  New  Jersey  Reports. — Prof.  Geo. 
H.  Cook,  State  Geologist,  sends  us  his  report  for  the  year 
1875,  showing  the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Rutgers  College  has  the  Agricultural  Fund,  and  gives 
special  instruction  in  sciences  applied  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  Prof.  C.  has  the  chair  of  agriculture, 
and  has  charge  of  the  College  Farm ;  the  experiments 
made  there  with  various  fertilizers  are  of  general  interest. 
Tlie  same  gentleman  is  also  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  sends  a  full  report  of  the  doings  of 
that  body.  Altogether  the  state  of  New  Jersey  compares 
favorably  with  other  states  in  the  aid  the  commonwealth 
gives  to  agriculture. 

Thorbuni’s  44  Early  Paragon  ” 
Potato.— We  planted  this  variety  last  year,  but  made 
no  report  upon  this  and  the  other  potatoes  sent  us  for 
trial,  for  the  reason  that  they  were,  in  the  press  of  other 
work,  planted  too  late,  and  a  long  drouth  came  on  just  as 
they  started.  As  the  trial  was  made  under  unfavorable 
conditions,  it  was  no  proper  test  of  the  varieties,  and 
those  who  sent  us  samples,  to  whom  we  have  not  already 
written,  will  accept  this  as  our  reason  for  making  no 
report.  As  to  the  “Paragon,”  we  have  before  us  a  letter 
from  Jonathan  Talcot.t,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  a  well  known 
agriculturist,  who  last  year  made  a  trial  of  all  the  leading 
new  potatoes.  He  says:  “I  consider  the  ‘Early  Para¬ 
gon’  one  of  the  best  sorts  I  have  ever  tried,”  and  “were 


I  now  limited  to  two  varieties,  I  should  take  the  ‘  Snow¬ 
flake  ’  and  the  ‘  Paragon.’  ”  Mr.  T..  regards  it  “  as  a  first 
class  potato  in  all  respects,  good  yielder,  fine,  smooth 
potatoes,  and  extra  good  quality.”  This  is  excellent 
testimony  from  one  who  has  tried  every  new  variety 
offered  during  the  past  15  years,  and  we  hope  that  our 
trial  this  year  will  corroborate  it. 

Wirndsnills  for  Eufting  S’eetl.— •“  C. 

R.  S.,”  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Any  one  of  the  different  kinds 
of  windmills  advertised  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
would  probably  suit  for  cutting  feed.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  write  to  all  the  parties  for  catalogues  of  their 
mills,  and  choose  that  which  appears  most  suitable.  The 
cheapest  is  not  always  the  best.  Simplicity  and  strength 
of  construction,  are  the  chief  points  to  look  to.  There 
would  be  little  difflfcnlty  in  attaching  an  elevator  or 
carrier  to  a  fodder  cutter.  Any  millwright  should  be  able 
to  devise  such  an  attachment  that  could  be  removed 
when  not  needed.  We  know  of  none  that  is  made,  but 
see  no  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way. 

The  Hew  York  Horticultural  Association. 


Tlie  exhibition  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  at  the  March 
meeting,  was  better  than  on  the  previous  month.  Geo. 
Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  showed  a  number  of  mag¬ 
nificent  orchid  blooms,  conspicuous  among  which  were 
Schomburgkia  undulata ,  and  six  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri :  also  flower  spikes  of  six  different  palms,  more 
curious  and  interesting  than  beautiful,  nature  seems  to 
seldom  multiply  beauties  in  one  individual ;  while  few 
plants  excel  the  palms  in  the  graceful  beauty  of  their 
foliage,  the  flowers  are  mostly  devoid  of  color,  and  coarse 
in  appearance.  From  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  of  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  was  a  lilac-colored  Daphne  Genkwa,  at  a  distance 
somewhat  like  a  Persian  Lilac,  and  a  pure  white  Magno¬ 
lia,  named  Ilalliana,  both  these  shrubs  being  from  Japan, 
will  probably  prove  hardy  in  this  latitude.  From  John 
Henderson,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Pink,  “  Lady  Blanche,”  pure 
white,  clove  scented,  and  the  new  Violet,  “  Victoria 
Regina,”  a  single  variety,  dark  blue,  of  large  size  and 
exquisite  fragrance,  both  fine  new  plants  for  winter 
flowers.  From  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
six  new  varieties  of  Golden  Coleus.  From  William 
Bennett,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  an  immense  bunch  of  variegated 
Chinese  Azalea.  W.  C.  Wilson,  Astoria,  presented  the 
new  orange-colored  Tea  Rose,  “  La  Chamois,”  and  a 
collection  of  rare  Ferns  in  pots.  From  John  White,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  new  crimson  winter¬ 
flowering  Carnation.  Mr.  Roehrs,  Florist,  Jersey  City, 
had  a  new  Begonia,  with  flowers  2  inches  across,  of  the 
most  brilliant  scarlet.  This  species,  sent  by  Mr.  Rozel 
from  Peru,  is  yet  unnamed,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  new  plants  yet  exhibited  at  the  meetings.  The 
Association  decided  to  hold  its  first  exhibition  in  June, 
not  for  prizes,  but  the  plants  to  be  voluntarily  contributed 
by  the  members,  and  other  well  wishers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  course  is  unusual  at  horticultural  exhibitions, 
which  are  usually  made  up  of  articles  in  competition  for 
prizes  offered,  but  the  members  feel  confident  that  they 
can  make  their  first  exhibition  one  of  which  the  Society 
will  not  be  ashamed,  without  any  drain  on  their  treasury 
for  prizes. 

A  School  in  the  Woods. — To  most 

farmer’s  boys  the  idea  that  any  boy  can  injure  himself  by 
study,  may  be  new,  yet  in  the  hot-bed  life  of  cities  we 
find  boys,  never  at  best  very  strong,  who  are  actually 
ruining  themselves  for  life,  by  too  close  application  to 
study,  and  their  brains  are  crammed  and  overworked, 
while  their  bodies  are  neglected,  as  if  of  very  little  con¬ 
sequence.  Such  a  treatment  results  in  long,  lank,  small- 
limbed  and  flat-chested  boys,  with  colorless  skins  and 
flabby  flesh.  The  anxious  parents  of  such  youths  con¬ 
sult  their  doctor,  who  well  knows  that  they  need  no 
medicine,  but  some  attention  to  the  development  of  their 
bodies,  and  rest  for  their  brains.  To  meet  the  wants  of 
these  overworked  boys  as  well  as  others  who  need  it,  our 
friend  Doct.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  will  open 
on  May  1st,  a  “  School  of  Physical  Culture  ”  in  a  wild 
locality  on  “North  Mountain,”  Pa.  The  boys  will  live 
in  camp  fashion,  and  have  camp  fare ;  they  will  have 
practice  in  all  physical  exercises,  such  as  rowing,  shoot¬ 
ing,  gymnastics,  mountain  climbing,  and  whatever  will 
tend  to  develop  their  strength.  At  the  same  time  they 
will  be  instructed  in  geology,  botany,  and  other  branches 
of  natural  history ;  taught  to  take  and  record  meteorolog¬ 
ical  observations ;  surveying,  and  other  field  studies. 
Physical  culture  will  have  the  chief  attention,  and  study 
bo  allowed  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  beneficial.  Aside 
from  the  improvement  in  health  that  must  result  from 
four  months  of  open-air  life,  a  boy  will  learn  to  observe, 
and  acquire  much  knowledge  that  can  be  learned  in  no 
other  way,  and  which  will  hereafter  be  of  great  use.  We 
know  of  no  one  so  well  fitted  to  be  at  the  head  of  such  a 
school  as  Dr.  Rothrock.  He  is  a  skilled  surgeon  and 
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physician,  an  accomplished  naturalist ;  being  a  traveler 
and  explorer  of  wide  experience,  lie  is  accustomed  to  the 
wilds,  and  moreover  lias  the  tact  and  ability  to  control 
others  so  needed  in  such  a  position. 

IgssraflSolB^i**  ISamel  §ea(lnS»wcr. — 

Ir  requires  some  practice  to  sow  seed  evenly  by  hand, 
and  it  is  slow  and  tiresome  work; 
several  seed  drills  are  offered,  which 
do  the  work  in  an  admirable  manner, 
but  those  who  have  only  small  gar¬ 
dens,  do  not  care  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  such  a  machine.  Some  facilitate 
sowing  by  using  a  bottle,  or  by  sow¬ 
ing  from  a  horn 
or  tin  tube,  and 
now  we  have  a 
little  machine, 
intended  to  do 
in  a  small  gar¬ 
den,  what  the 
drills  do  in  a 
large  one.  This 
sower,  which  we 
saw  at  the  store 
of  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sons,  34  Barclav 
RANDOLPH'S  seed-sower.  St.(  is  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  engraving.  There  is  a  receptacle  01)  for 
the  seed,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  piece  (F)  which 
opens  the  drill  ;  there  is  an  opening  here,  the  size  of 
which  is  varied  by  changing  a  plate  (i7).  A  line  being 
set,  the  implement,  held  by  the  handle  ( C ).  is  drawn 
along  it,  while  the  fore-finger,  by  moving  a  lever,  (74), 
agitates  the  seed,  and  regulates  the  discharge.  The  im¬ 
plement.  is  simple,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged  with¬ 
out  actual  trial  in  the  garden,  will  do  its  work  well. 

Items  coat- 
tinued  on  page  153. 


A  Method  of  Cooling  Milk. 


The  rapid  cooling  of  milk  and  the  setting  of  it  in 
deep  cans  have  been  frequently  described  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  and  neither  of  them  are  new.  There  has  recently 
been  presented  at  the  dairymens’  conventions  an  appa¬ 
ratus  based  upon  these  principles,  and  this  application 
of  them  being  new,  the  device  has  been  patented.  The 
inventor,  Mr.  L.  S.  Hardin,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  claims 
that  by  this  method  milk  can  be  kept  at  about  one-half 
the  cost  that  attends  the  use  of  shallow  pans.  Several 
comparative  tests  have  been  made  with  well  known  dairy- 
men  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  andMissouri,  in  which 
Mr.  Hardin  made  excellent  butter,  in  somewhat  larger 
quantities  than  did  his  competitors  by  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cess.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Hardin 
was  highly  commended  by  the  committee  on  dairy  uten¬ 
sils.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  refrigerating  box 
which  holds  cans  of  a  certain  shape.  For  the  milk  of  10 
cows  the  box  is  24  inches  wide,  32  inches  long,  and  40 
inches  high.  The  fresh  milk  is  put  into  cans  S  inches 
across  and  20  inches  high,  with  tight  fitting  covers. 
The  cans  are  immediately  placed  in  the  box,  some  ice  is 
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laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  door  closed.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  rapidly  falls  below  50°.  The  milk  is  kept  at  as  near 
49°  as  possible  for  36  hours,  when  the  cream,  about  4 
inches  deep,  is  taken  off  with  a  dipper.  It  is  taken  oil' 
while  sweet,  and  can  be  churned  immediately,  or  can  be 
kept  until  soured.  Mr.  Hardin  considers  that  sweet 
cream  makes  more  and  better  butter  than  sour  cream. 
The  saving  of  space,  and  the  perfect  control  over  the 
temperature,  arc  both  very  important  points  with  dairy¬ 


men,  and  both  are  secured  by  this  method.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  use  of  ice  is  necessary  in  warm  weather. 


Bee  Motes  for  April. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


In  most  locations,  bees  will  be  placed  upon  their  sum¬ 
mer  stands  during  this  month.  It  is  desirable,  (though 
not  essential),  that  each  hive  occupy  the  stand  it  did  last 
season.  Where  possible,  set  out  those  farthest  from 
each  other  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  confusion  of  the 
first  flight,  they  are  more  likely  to  mix,  and  in  returning, 
to  draw  largely  to  one  hive.  Choose  a  still  day,  and  at 
least  as  warm  as  60°.  Towards  evening,  after  the  bees 
become  quiet,  close  all  ventilation,  except  at  the  lower 
entrance,  and  that  partially,  if  large.  When  movable 
frames  are  used,  ail  combs  should  be  removed,  except 
those  occupied  by  the  bees.  If  hanging  frames  are  used, 
a  close  fitting  division  board  should  bo  put  in.  Moder¬ 
ate  feeding  is  desirable  to  stimulate  breeding.  If  honey 
is  abundant  in  the  hive,  the  capping  may  ho  broken, 
when  the  bees  will  remove  the  honey  to  the  center  of  the 
hive  with  desired  effect.  Rye-meal  should  he  placed 
where  the  bees  may  have  access  to  it  from  the  very  first, 
and  continue  the  supply  until  it  is  refused ;  using  dishes 
of  a  size  corresponding  to  the  number  of  colonies.  For 
125  swarms,  I  use  two  platforms,  4  feet  square.  The 
amount  of  meal  taken  by  the  bees  will  depend  upon  the 
supply  of  pollen. 

Qucsf  ions  amt  Answers. 

'•  What  constitutes  a  desirable  location  for  bees  ?”.... 
This  is  an  important  question.  In  buying  bees,  I  have 
often,  with  some  accuracy,  determined  their  condition 
before  examination,  from  seeing  the  location  they  occu¬ 
pied.  If  in  a  high,  bleak  place,  I  judged  they  would  be 
much  poorer  than  when  well  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
If  natural  protection  is  not  afforded,  a  high,  tight  board 
fence  should  he  constructed,  or  an  evergreen  hedge  set 
out  for  this  purpose. 

“  How  do  you  Construct  Gloss  Boxes  I” 

In  describing  the  honey-box  we  shall  take  the  size  of 
box  used  on  the  Quinby  hive,  with  two  combs,  and 
weighing  5  lbs.  when  filled.  The  top 
and  bottom  are  made  of  pine  £  inch 
thick,  C}  in.  long,  by  4|-  in.  wide. 
Three  lj-inch  holes  are  made  in  the 
bottom  piece.  The  posts  at  each 
corner  are  £  in.  square  by  5  in.  long. 
This  constitutes  the  entire  woodwork 
of  the  box.  When  nailed  together, 
the  outside  of  the  posts  should  stand 
1-  Tin.  i  in.  in  from  the  corner,  so  that  when 
packed  closely  together,  the  glass  will  not  be  in  danger 
of  breakage.  The  glass  is  held  in  place  by  tins,  (fig.  1), 
cut  with  a  die,  driven  diagonally  through  the  center  of 
the  post,  and  clinched.  This  work  is  done  with  a  heavy 
machine  in  a  most  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  tins  will  allow  the  glass  to  be 
taken  from  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  returned,  even  when 
the  box  is  filled  with  honey — a  fact  of  importance  to  the 
bee-keeper.  Glass  for  the  sides  is  5  by  6  inches.  If  de¬ 
sired  to  use  only  top  box¬ 
es,  both  end  glasses  may 
be  alike,  and  cut  5  by  4f 
inches.  In  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  boxes  to  go 
at  the  sides  and  on  top  of 
the  frames  should  be  made 
exactly  alike,  as  at  times 
it  becomes  necessary  to 
place  those  that  are  part¬ 
ly  filled  at  tire  sides,  on 
top  to  he  finished,  and 
vice  versa,  hence  we  make  all  boxes  with  both  end 
and  bottom  entrance.  For  this  purpose  cut  one  end 
glass  5  by  2£  inches,  fasten  it  at  top  and  bottom  with 
glue.  This  leaves  a  space  of  over  4  in.  at  each  side  of  the 
glass  which  serves  for  entrance,  when  placed  at' the  side 
of  the  combs,  and  when  open  ends  are  placed  together 
on  top,  gives  a  passage  from  box  to  box.  Guides  of  clean 
white  comb,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  are  indispensable. 
Holes  for  nails  should  ho  made  to  avoid  splitting. ..  .1 
am  asked  to  describe  the  block  used  to  set  up  the  above 
described  box. — To  make  this  I  use  1-in.  basswood  lum¬ 
ber.  It  is  a  box  5  in.  high,  and  4  in.  smaller  each  way  in¬ 
side,  than  the  bottom  aDd  top  of  the  honey  box.  Before 
nailing  the  bottom  on  the  block,  saw  £  in.  from  each  in¬ 
side  corner,  outwardly,  on  an  exact  miter.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  tins  that  are  in  the  posts. 
Slight  steel  wire  springs  should  be  used  to  hold  eaclt  post 
in  position  until  nailed.  On  top  of  each  of  the  4  sides, 
nail  a  narrow  thin  strip,  £  in.  from  inside  edge,  to  hold 
bottom  of  box  in  exact  position  over  the  posts,  for  nail¬ 
ing;  this  completes  the  block.  Figure  3  shows  the  in¬ 
side  of  one  corner  of  such  block.  Now  to  put  together 
the  box,  place  a  post  in  each  corner  of  the  block,  lay  the 


Fig.  2. — box. 


bottom  in  place,  and  nail  each  corner  with  inch  finishing 
nails.  If  the  springs  for  holding  posts  are  properly  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  four  posts  may  be  drawn  from  the  block  with 
the  bottom  piece.  To  nail  on  the  top,  take  a  piece  of 
inch  hoard,  12  in.  long,  and  8  in.  wide  for  a  base.  Near 
one  corner,  make  a  standard  55/1G  in-  high,  of  2  pieces,  1 
inch  thick,  one  4  and  the 
other  2  inches  wide.  Nail 
them  together  at  right 
angles  as  in  fig.  4.  At  bot¬ 
tom  of  standard  cut  a  slot 
£  in.  deep  to  receive  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  On  top, 
£  in.  from  the  inside  edge, 
nail  thin  strips,  same  as  on 
top  of  the  block.  In  the 
center  of  the  corner  of 
the  standard  bore  an  incli  hole  to  receive  the  tin  on  the 
post.  Lay  the  box  as  taken  from  the  block  against  this 
standard,  place  the  top  on  it,  and  nail  each  corner  alter¬ 
nately.  At  this  point  it 
will  be  found  that  the  top 
does  not  rest  snugly 
against  the  ends  of  the 
posts.  It  is  left  y10  in. 
away  to  allow  the  glass  to 
be  more  readily  put  in 
place.  This  should  now 
he  done,  and  fastened  with 
the  tins  bent  each  way. 

Put  in  the  guide  comb3 
before  putting  in  the 
glass.  After  the  glass  is 
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in.  except  the  narrow  end  piece,  place  the  box  on  a 
smooth  metal  surface,  and  drive  the  nails  snug.  Now 
put  in  the  narrow  end  glass  with  glue,  and  the  box  is 
complete,  (fig.  2).  If  the  work  is  properly  done  in  all  its 
parts,  this  makes  a  neat,  strong  and  desirable  box. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— Ho.  74. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 

Haw  can  wc  Ketp  1  lie  Boys  on  <Jic  Farm! 

This  question  recurs  periodically  in  all  American 
agricultural  writing,  and  it  must  come  up  almost 
constantly  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
who  see  their  own,  and  their  neighbors’  children, 
deserting  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  aud  seek¬ 
ing  their  fortunes  and  a  pleasanter  mode  of  living, 
in  the  towns.  I  am  far  from  advocating  for  others, 
or  even  accepting  for  myself  as  a  final  solution,  any 
new  idea  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject,  but  it 
has  had  a  large  share  of  my  consideration  for  many 
years,  and  latterly  there  has  grown  in  my  mind  a 
conviction,  that  one  source  of  relief  may  be  sought 
through  the  rather  startling  means  of  keeping 
everybody  off  of  the  farm.  This  idea  has  suggested 
itself  from  r.  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the 
life  of  the  agricultural  population  of  certain  parts 
of  Germany,  where  one  rarely,  if  ever,  sees  a  house 
or  building  of  any  kind  outside  of  the  villages,  in¬ 
to  which  the  farmers  aud  their  families,  and  their 
trades  people,  and  mechanics,  have  congregated. 

AVe  have,  several  instances  of  such  living  in  this 
country,  in  towns  along  the  Connecticut  River — 
notably  Deerfield,  in  Massachuetts,  which  is  a 
beautiful  village  of  farmer’s  houses  and  barns  and 
cow-yards,  with  a  broad  lawn-like  street,  carry¬ 
ing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  four  rows  of  such 
elm  trees  as  could  hardly  he  matched  elsewhere  iu 
the  world.  Local  conditions  suggested  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  this  mode  of  living';  first,  com¬ 
munity  for  defence  against  the  Indians ;  second, 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  fields  these  farmers  culti¬ 
vate,  are  at  certain  seasons  covered  by  a  broad  lake, 
in  which  their  village  stands  like  an  island. 

No  one  would  be  mad  enough  to  suggest  such  a 
radical  reform  as  the  abandoning  of  the  houses  aud 
barns  now  in  use,  and  the  substitution  of  newly 
built  villages.  If  this  road  is  to  he  traveled  at  all, 
it  must  he  by  slow  and  easy  stages.  When  farms 
are  divided  among  sons,  the  old  homestead  may  re¬ 
main  to  one  of  them,  aud  the  others  may  assemble, 
with  the  new  off-shoots  of  other  families,  at  cer¬ 
tain  well  selected  centers,  which  will  in  time  grow 
into  comfortable  communities,  and  take  the  place 
of  the  present  scattered  residences.  That  is,  let  all 
new  houses  be  built  in  villages,  and  let  the  old  oues 
die  their  natural  death.  Such  community  of  living 
would,  of  course,  not  be  suited  to  regions  where- 
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the  farms  are  very  large,  but  in  the  older  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  where  from  forty  to  eighty 
acres  is  getting  to  be  a  profitable  holding,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  families  might  live  in  such  <n  com¬ 
munity,  and  none  of  them  be  more  than  a  mile  from 
their  farms.  To  have  only  the  dwelling  house  in 
the  village,  leaving  the  bams  and  stables  on  the 
farms,  would  be  in  every  way  objectionable.  It  is 
an  essential  condition  of  successful  farm  life,  that 
the  “  chores  ”  be  near  at  hand,  and  for  this  the  sta¬ 
ble,  and  tool  house,  and  all  appurtenances  must  be 
close  to  the  dwelling.  But  a  single  acre,  or  even 
much  less  than  this,  will  furnish  all  the  accommo¬ 
dation  required,  together  with  a  vegetable  garden. 

In  the  German  villages  the  whole  establishment 
is  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  concentrated 
within  the  same  four  walls,  covering  less  than  two 
thousand  square  feet.  Such  crowding  is  disagree¬ 
able  and  undesirable,  but  if  tbe  space  allotted  to 
each  family  be  as  small  as  their  comfort  really  de¬ 
mands,  then  the  smaller  the  estates  the  better,  as 
making  a  more  concentrated  community.  Many  of 
the  French  villages  are  simply  long  streets,  with  the 
houses  standing  very  close  together,  but  each  with 
ample  space  at  its  rear. 

The  objection  to  this  system,  which  must  strike 
any  farmer,  is  the  important  one  that  he  will  have 
too  far  to  go  to  his  daily  work  in  the  fields,  hut  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  this  affects  him  and  his  la¬ 
borers,  and  operates  only  during  the  season  for 
field  work.  In  my  own  neighborhood  it  would  be 
pretty  constant  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  October,  and  intermittent  for  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  and  after  these  times.  During  the  whole  long 
winter  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  make  a  trip  as 
often  as  it  was  necessary  to  haul  out  manure,  and 
to  haul  in  barrack-stored  or  stacked  hay  or  straw. 

So  far  as  the  farmer’s  family  is  concerned,  his 
wife  and  his  daughters,  and  his  younger  boys,  the 
relief  would  be  absolute,  and  the  saving  would  bo 
considerable.  There  would  be  no  need  of  the  “  best 
carriage  ”  for  church  and  visiting,  and  the  serious 
amount  of  time  and  horse  labor  now  demanded  for 
these  purposes  and  for  shopping,  would  be  entirely 
saved.  The  economical  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  system  suggested,  weigh  differ¬ 
ently  in  different  cases,  and  it  is  my  purpose 
here  only  to  suggest  an  idea  that  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  much  consideration.  The  influences 
of  this  life  on  the  plans  and  aspirations  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  seem  to  be  very 
obvious,  and  they  are  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  immemorial  experience  of  countries  where  the 
custom  has  always  prevailed.  It  is  useless  to  tell  a 
boy  that  the  occupation  of  farming  is  the  noblest 
of  all,  that  it  is  the  one  that  will  the  most  surely 
secure  him  a  comfortable  support  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  the  one  in  which  he  will  effect  the 
greatest  good  to  his  country — and  all  that — boys  do 
not  take  this  view  of  their  coming  lives,  and  their 
ambition  leads  to  other  directions  than  nobleness 
of  living,  the  securing  of  daily  bread,  and  the  do¬ 
ing  of  good  to  the  public.  They  look  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment,  sociability,  intimate  friendships,  op¬ 
portunity  for  displaying  their  modest  merits  of 
person,  clothing,  and  attainments,  which  they 
believe  (and  rightly)  to  belong  more  particularly 
to  men  who  live  among  their  kind.  Their  aspira¬ 
tions  grow  first  of  all  out  of  the  oft  stated  fact 
that  man  is  a  social  animal,  and  they  so  often  waste 
their  lives  seeking  even  meagre  employment  in 
towns  and  cities,  beeanse  of  the  imperative  attrac¬ 
tions  that  towns  and  cities  hold  out  to  them,  for 
other  reasons  than  mere  business  ones.  They  want 
friends,  they  want  evening  entertainment,  they 
want  to  know  plenty  of  nice  girls,  and  they  want 
many  other  things  that  an  isolated  life  withholds 
them  from. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  usual  in  writing  for  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers,  to  suggest  any  deficiency  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  plainly 
what  we  all  know  and  feel,  that  broadening  of  the 
natural  intelligence,  that  comes  only  of  frequent 
intercourse  with  many  people,  is,  as  a  rale,  impos¬ 
sible  to  a  tired  hoy,  who,  after  milking  his  cows 
and  feeding  his  pigs,  eats  his  supper  and  goes  at 
once  to  bed,  or  who  sits  over  a  farm-house  fire,  re¬ 
pealing  night  after  night  the  same  sort  of  idle  small 


talk  with  the  same  few  boys  and  girls  of  his  own 
neighborhood.  American  farm  life  is  by  no  means 
altogether  bad.  It  has  very  much  to  commend  it 
to  admiration,  but  it  certainly  does  lack  more  than 
one  element  that  is  really  necessary  to  a  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  intelligent  boy.  All  who  doubt 
this  may,  it  seems  to  me,  very  readily  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  on  the  point  by  a  simple  consideration  of  the 
fact,  that  my  text  indicates,  that  as  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  rule,  the  sons  of  eastern  farmers  do  not  look 
forward  to  farm-life  as  one  offering  them  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  they  most  desire.  The  simple  ques¬ 
tion  of  education  alone  is.  very  vitally  connected 
with  the  change  here  suggested.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  our  system  of  country  common 
schools  as  something  that  marks  our  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  I  have  had  sufficient 
intercourse  with  American  farm  children,  and  with 
the  children  of  German  farm  villages,  to  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  instructions  that  ours  receive  is 
in  no  way  comparable  with  that.  The  village  is 
more  attractive  to  the  teacher,  and  secures  a  more 
competent  person,  and  that  brightening  of  the  witS 
that  children  get  in  communication  with  each  other 
adds  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

Let  me  insert  as  a  saving  clause  that  I  am  not  the 
originator  nor  the  champion  of  the  plan  herein  set 
forth,  I  merely  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
readers  a  possible  means  for  a  much  needed 
relief  that  has  been  forced  on  my  own  attention  by 
the  marked  difference  that  I  have  observed  between 
our  own  system  and  the  European  one,  in  its  effect 
on  native  character,  aud  especially  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  attaches  the  younger  members  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  to  the  work  and  life  of  their  fathers.  Some 
will  suggest  that  the  character  of  our  German  im¬ 
migrants  does  not  seem  to  sustain  the  theory,  but 
as  a  rule  our  immigrants  are  not  from  the  best  class 
of  German  villages,  and  such  as  do  come  are  not 
always  rightly  understood.  Our  ignorance  of  their 
language  prevents  our  recognizing  their  real  acquire¬ 
ments,  while  their  civilization  and  education  are  bas¬ 
ed  on  a  standard  quite  different  from  our  own.  The 
farmer  in  Germany  does  not  aspire  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man.  The  American  farmer  does — always.  Then, 
too,  the  local  influences,  the  character  of  the  evening 
entertainment,  and  the  relations  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  church  and  state,  arc  all  factors  that- 
must  be  considered  in  solving  the  problem.  But  if 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  development  of  each  class  has  taken 
place,  1  believe  that  ail  must  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and  above 
all,  the  very  important  question  of  a  supply  of 
farmers  of  the  best  class  for  the  future  feeding  of 
the  American  people,  would  be  greatly  subserved 
by  any  change  that  would  relieve  the  life  of  the 
farmer’s  family  from  its  dullness  and  its  isolation. 


I  have  many  letters  from  farmers  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country  asking  at  what  price  they  can  get 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves.  I  am  obliged 
in  many  cases  to  say  that  while  the  cost  of  such  an¬ 
imals  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  any  ordinary 
farmer,  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  transportation 
over  such  long  distances  is  very  great,  and  is  often 
sufficient  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  purchase 
should  be  made.  I  keep  the  records  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  whose  members  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  country,  in  nearly  every  state, 
and  while  I  cannot  answer  these  specific  questions 
by  seeming  to  advertise  breeders  by  publishing 
their  names  and  addresses  in  these  papers,  I  am 
always  glad,  on  personal  application,  to  give  the 
address  of  some  reliable  breeder  (whether  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club  or  not),  sufficiently  near  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  locality. 

In  this  connection  a  word  of  caution  seems  advis¬ 
able.  Some  Jersey  breeders  under  a  notion,  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  are  seeking  to  de¬ 
velop  herds  of  animals  of  uniform  color,  and  with 
black  switches  to  their  tails.  Those  who  have 
sought  this  end  here  and  abroad,  have  given  at  least 
a  second  place  to  the  question  of  dairy  production, 
so  that  either  for  this  reason,  or  from  the  fact  that 
the  parti-colored  animals  are  really  the  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  dairy  branch  of  the  race,  I  would 
advise  any  farmer  seeking  a  bull  for  his  own  use, 
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to  be  cautious  in  buying  from  a  breeder  who  makes 
it  a  point  that  the  animals  offered  is  of  the  “  fash¬ 
ionable  color.”  Mr.  Charles  Sharpless,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  has  devoted  much  enthusiasm,  and 
an  abundant  investment  to  securing  a  herd  of  the 
best  Jerseys  obtainable,  recently  imported  an  Eng¬ 
lish  bred  Jersey  cow  of  the  conventional  solid 
color.  With  a  frankness  and  honesty  equal  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  investment,  he  reports  that  at  her 
best,  about  a  month  after  calving,  when  on  the 
best  grass,  aud  when  receiving  two  quarts  per  day 
of  ground  oats  in  addition,  she  made  but  11  ibs. 
3  oz.  of  butter  per  week,  and  he  says :  “  This  com¬ 
paratively  small  product  is  not  favorable  for  the 
solid  colored  cow,  and  I  have  tried  to  recall  any 
case  of  large  yield  of  butter  except  from  parti-col¬ 
ored  cows.” 


A  school-teacher  in  Massachusetts  has  bought  a 
run-down  farm,  where  he  hopes  to  recover  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  the  robustness  of  his  own 
health  by  a  combination  of  agricultural  and  sanitary 
development.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  his  land  not 
being  natural  grass  land,  he  proposes  to  raise  corn- 
fodder  instead  of  hay  for  his  stock,  and  asks  what 
I  have  to  say  of  the  objection  to  this  fodder  raised 
by  Dr.  Loring  and  Mr.  Harris  Lewis.  I  answer 
that  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  good  and  bad  com  fodder  is,  to  a  large 
degree,  due  to  difference  of  soil,  manure,  and  vari¬ 
ety,  but  much  more  largely  to  a  difference  of  sun¬ 
light  and  ventilation.  Sowed  corn-fodder  is  trash, 
no  matter  what  the  variety,  nor  what  the  quality  or 
richness  of  the  soil ;  but  any  variety  planted 
thickly  in  drills,  at  least  three  feet  apart,  if  grown 
on  suitable  land,  is  sure  to  make  a  large  crop,  and 
the  free  circulation  of  air  among  its  leaves,  and  the 
full  penetration  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
will  be  quite  sure  to  give  a  quality  generally  equal 
to,  and  often,  I  believe,  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  good  meadow  hay.  The  sweet  corns  are  richer  in 
saccharine  matter,  and  they  make  a  better  fodder 
than  do  the  other  sorts,  but  in  my  own  practice  I 
prefer  the  ordinary  tall  growing  western  corn, 
for  the  great  difference  in  its  yield.  Give  it  plenty 
of  sun,  and  it  will  give  back  plenty  of  nourishment. 
- - — 

Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XVI. 

Bx  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Director  of  Connecticut 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Exhaustion  ansi  Enrichment  of  Soils— More 
about  Commercial  Fertilizers— What  to 
Select,  and  How  to  Buy— Experience  and 
Experiment— Inquiries  Answered. 

I  very  much  regret  that  limited  space  forbids  full 
replies' to  the  many  inquiries  from  correspondents, 
concerning  soils  and  manures.  I  will,  however, 
attempt  a  brief  and  general  answer  to  some  of  the 
more  important  ones.  First,  then,  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  the 

Exhaustion  of  Soils? 

Crops  take  from  the  soil  certain  materials  needful 
for  their  growth,  and  which  are  called,  and  rightly 
so,  “plant-food.”  Some  soils  yield  large  crops, 
many  years  in  succession,  without  manuring.  They 
do  this  because  they  contain  large  stores  of  the 
ingredients  of  plant-food,  as  potash,  lime,  nitrogen, 
etc.,  and  because  these  are  furnished  in  available 
forms,  so  that  the  plant  can  readily  use  them. 
Most  of  the  plant-food  in  our  soils  is,  so  to  speak, 
locked  up  in  rocks,  sand,  or  partly  decayed  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter.  In  what  is  commonly  called  “weather¬ 
ing,”  these  mineral  and  vegetable  substances  un¬ 
dergo  certain  chemical  changes,  which  set  free  the 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  plant-food,  and  change  them  to  such 
forms  that  they  may  he  dissolved  in  the  water  of 
the  soil,  and  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
There  are  some  soils  that  have  a  very  great  natural 
strength.  That  is,  they  not  only  contain  very 
large  stores  of  plant-food,  but  by  weathering,  or 
otherwise,  new  portions  are  made  available  as 
rapidly  as  the  older  ones  are  removed  in  cropping.  ' 
The  famous  1!  black-earth  ”  soils  of  Southern  Rus- 
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sia,  are  of  this  sort,  and  Mr.  J.  B.,  of  Tennessee, 
who  makes  some  inquiries  about  this  subject,  is 
perhaps  familiar  with  some  of  the  valleys,  or 
“  coves  ”  as  they  are  called  in  the  eastern  part  of 
his  own  state,  from  which  good  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat  have  been  taken  regularly  for  two  genera¬ 
tions,  without  any  manuring.  But  these  soils  are 
exceptions.,  As  a  rule,  after  cropping  for  some 
time,  the  point  is  reached  where  the  natural  re¬ 
supply  of  plant-food  is  insufficient  to  produce 
large  crops.  In  the  so-called  “  poor,”  “  worn  out,” 
or  “  exhausted  ”  soils,  the  natural  strength  is  in¬ 
sufficient  for  profitable  production. 

What  materials  are  Lacking  In  Poor  and 
“  Worn-Out”  Soils T 

In  order  to  know  what  fertilizing  materials  to 
use  on  such  soils,  we  must  know  what  ingredients 
of  plant-food  are  deficient,  and  what  manures  will 
best  supply  them.  For,  as  was  illustrated  in  the 
previous  article,  (March  No.),  if  any  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients  of  plant-food  be  lacking,  the  crop 
will  fail.  An  idea  of  the  essential  ingredients  of 
plant-food  removed  from  the  soil  in  cropping,  may 
he  obtained  from  the  table  below,  which  I  copy 
with  slight  alterations,  from  an  article  by  Prof.  S. 
W.  Johnson,  in  the  Report  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  1872. 


Table  26. 

Materials  removed  prom  an 
Acre,  by  Various  Crops. 

is 

f 

si* 

1 

s 

|  Magnesia. 

|  Potash. 

|  Nitrogen. 

Tobacco. 

as. 

as. 

Tb80 

as. 

Ibs. 

as. 

Leaves,  1,800  lbs.,  (1,260  lbs.  dry).. 
Stalks,  1,100  lbs.  dry . 

14 

VA 

73 

17 

71 

49 

3 

15 

15 

2 

47 

33 

Total . . . 

17 

23  K 

88 

19 

118 

82 

Rye. 

Grain,  32  b'.ishels=l,800  lbs . 

1 

15 

1 

s  y, 

10 

32 

Straw,  3,800  lbs.  . . . . . 

3 

7 

12 

b 

29 

9 

Total . . . 

4 

22 

13 

8  H 

39 

41 

Indian  Corn. 

Grain,  75  busliels— 4,200  tbs . . 

1 

23 

IK 

7H 

14 

67 

Stalks  and  Leaves,  8,000  tbs. . . 

20 

30  K 

40 

21 

133 

38 

Total... . . . 

21 

53  K 

41X 

28K 

147 

105 

Hay. 

231  Tons . .  . . 

2 

23 

43 

18K 

96 

73 

Potatoes. 

Tuber-,  300  bushels.... . 

11 

32 

4 

7 

101 

58 

Large  quantities  of  silica,  and  small  quantities  of 
soda,  chlorine,  and  iron,  are  also  taken  from  the 
soil  by  every  crop.  But  in  so  far  as  these  are 
essential  ingredients  of  plant-food,  they  are  supplied 
in  abundance  by  every  ordinary  soil.  We  have 
therefore,  to  consider  only  the  H>tash ,  Lime,  Magne¬ 
sia,  Sulphuric  acid,  Phosphoric  add,  and  Nitrogen. 
Of  this  list,  the  magnesia,  lime.vaiid  sulphuric  acid, 
are  commonly,  though  not  always,  supplied  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  in  even  “  worn-out  ”  soils.  The 
remaining  substances,  the  nitrogen ,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  are  the  ones  most  apt  to  be  lacking  [in 
our  soils,  and  it  is  in  supplying  these,  that  guanos, 
phosphates,  bone  manures,  and  similar  fertilizers, 
are  chiefly  useful.  It  should  be  borne.  in  mind, 
however,  that  more  or  less  of  the  good  effect  of 
fertilizers,  is  due  to  their  indirect  action,  in  rendering 
stores  of  food,  already  present,  available  to  crops. 
This  is  true  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  especially  so 
with  lime,  and  plaster,  which  is  composed  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  lime.  I  am  often  requested  to  give 
some  general  formula  for  a  fertilizer  to  be  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  stable  manure.  But  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  different  soils,  and  different  crops,  as 
well,  have  very  different  needs,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
No  one  Recipe  can  be  Prescribed  for  Special 
Fertilizers  for  all  Cases. 

Stable  manure  is  a  complete  fertilizer.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  ingredients  of  plant-food,  and  its  or¬ 
ganic  matter  improves  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil  besides.  It  is  a  standard  fertilizer,  and 
useful  everywhere.  The  same  is  true,  in  less  de¬ 
gree,  of  muck.  To  learn  by  what  artificial  fertili¬ 
zers  these  can  best  be  supplemented,  is 

A  Matter  of  Experience  anil  Experiment. 

For  farmers  who  have  not  their  own  experience, 
or  that  of  others  in  like  circumstances,  to  guide 
them,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  sensible  plan  is  to 
try  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  with  different 
trustworthy  fertilizers  of  high  grade.  The  ones 
that  prove  most  satisfactory,  can  then  he  used  with 
confidence,  in  larger  quantities.  The  amounts  of 
nitrogen ,  phosphoric  add,  and  potash,  which  our 


commercial  fertilizers  furnish,  is  shown  by  analy¬ 
ses,  of  which  some  samples  are  given  in 


Table  27. 


Names  op  Fertilizers. 


ANALYSES  OF  COMMER- 

Vo.l. 

No.  2. 

Vo.  3. 

NoA 

No.  5. 

CIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

Ingredients  contained  in 

100  Pounds— or  the  Per¬ 
centage. 

High  Grade 

1  English  Su- 

|  perphosphate. 

s 

p 

cs 

Ammoniated  \ 

Superphos-  I 

phate.  j 

41 

:i 

“  Superphos¬ 

phate  of 
Hone.’’ 

as. 

Bs. 

as. 

lbs. 

as. 

Water  (Moisture) . 

8.5 

16.6 

21.8 

4.2 

10.1 

Organic  and  Volatile  Matters 

26.7 

42.3 

21.8 

17.8 

14.8 

Phosphoric  Acid. . . . 

32.0 

17.5 

14.0 

2.2 

2.6 

Lime,  Plaster,  and  other  Mat- 

13.2 

ters,  not  separately  estlm'd. 

32.8 

23.6 

35.8 

25.3 

Sand,  etc...... . . 

3.6 

63.1 

47.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Valuable  Fertilizing  Ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  above. 

1.41 

Nitrogen  in  Organic  Matter. 

none. 

9.37 

1.62 

1.0 

(Equivalent  to  Ammonia).. 

none. 

11.38 

1.97 

1.71 

1.2 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Soluble. 

23.3 

5.8 

9.9 

T.2 

Phosphoric  Acid.Insol’ble 
Total  Phosphoric  Acid,  as 

8.7 

11.7 

4.1 

2.6 

above.. . . . 

32.0 

17.5 

14.0 

2.2 

2.6 

Equivalent  to  Bone  Plios- 

38.8 

30.6 

4.1 

5.7 

IJetail  Price  per  Ton  . . 

$62.00 

$60.00 

$42.50 

$25 

$50.00 

These  analyses  were  made  at  our  Experiment 
Station,  from  one  of  whose  circulars  I  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanations,  referring  for  further  details, 
especially  concerning  phosphoric  acid,  soluble,  in¬ 
soluble,  etc.,  to  the  “  Talk  about  Artificial  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  ”  in  the  February  American  Agriculturist,  and 
“  Correspondence  ”  on  page  154  of  the  present 
number.  Of  the  ingredients  mentioned, 

The  Water  is  that  which  dries  out  on  heating  at  212° 
Farenheit,  No.  %  has  16.(i  per  cent,  or  lG3/6  lbs.  in  100, 
and  No.  4,  has  4.2  percent. 

The  Organic  and  Volatile  Matters  are  those 
which  may  be  burned  off  after  the  water  is  removed. 
They  are  so  called  “ animal  and  vegetable  matters,"  and 
contain  the  Nitrogen  of  these  fertilizers. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Lime,  etc.— If  the  ash  which  re¬ 
mains  after  drying  and  burning,  be  treated  with  strong 
acids,  a  portion  will  dissolve.  This  will  include  the 
Phosphoric  Add ,  the  Sulphuric  Add,  the  Lime,  and  some 
other  materials  as  iron,  alumina,  soda,  silica,  whose 
proportions  are  not  determined.  The  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  Lime  which,  when  combined,  form  sulphate  of 
lime,  or  “  plaster,”  though  valuable,  are  not  sufficiently 
so  to  make  them  worthy  of  special  account  in  analyses 
of  high-priced  manures.  The  other  materials  have  no 
agricultural  value. 

Sand.— The  residue  which  resists  the  action  of  both 
fire  and  strong  acids,  consists  of  silica  and  other  mineral 
matters.  These  have  no  fertilizing  value,  and  are  classed 
as  Sand.  While  Nos.  1  and  2  had  scarcely  any  of  these, 
No.  4  had  63.1  per  cent,  or  1,262  lbs.  to  the  ton  I  The  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of  the  above  fertilizers  (which  con¬ 
tain  no  potash),  are  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — Soluble,  is  readily  available  to  the 
plant,  while  in  the  insoluble  form  it  is  much  less  so. 

Nitrogen,  Ammonia.— In  our  ordinary  fertilizers,  ex¬ 
cept  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  much  or 
all  of  the  nitrogen  exists  in  unavailable  forms.  By  more 
or  less  rapid  processes  of  decay  in  the  soil,  these  are 
changed  to  other  compounds,  of  which  ammonia  is  one, 
and  which  the  plant  can  readily  use  as  food,  14  parts 
by  weight  of  nitrogen  are  contained  in  and  reckoned 
as  “  equivalent  to  ”  17  parts  by  weight  of  ammonia. 

The  amount  of  valuable  ingredients  in  the  above 
fertilizers  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  give,  in¬ 
stead  of  percentages,  the  number  of  pounds  of  each 
in  a  ton.  Each  one  per  cent,  or  1  lb.  in  100,  is 
equal  to  20  lbs.  in  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  No.  1  would 
have  23.3  x  20,  or  466  lbs.  of  soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid.  The  figures  thus  calculated  would  stand  : 

Table  558. 

Pounds  op  Valuable  Ingredients  and  Sand  in  one  Ton. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4 

No.  5. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Soluble. _ 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Insoluble.. 

Nitrogen  .................. _ 

Sand,  etc . . 

467 

174 

116 

234 

187.4 

19S 

82 

32.4 

44 

2S.2 

56 

20.0 

It  thus  appears  that  No.  1  yielded  of  Phosphoric 
Acid,  soluble,  466  lbs;  insoluble,  174  lbs.,  making 
together  640  lbs.  of  Phosphoric  Acid  to  the  ton. 
This  was  a  very  pure  superphosphate  of  a  much 
higher  grade  than  is  often  seen  in  this  country, 
though  such  are  very  common  in  Europe.  Con¬ 
trast  this  with  No.  5,  which  though  sold  as  a  super¬ 
phosphate,  had  no  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and 
only  56  lbs.  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ton. 
Mr.  J.  H.,  of  Connecticut,  requests  me  “to  give  us 
farmers  some  rules  by  which  to  calculate  the  value 


of  a  fertilizer  from  au  analysis,”  and  adds,  “  If  you 
will  illustrate  the  rule  by  some  examples  it  will  be 
all  the  better.” 

Agricultural  and  Commercial  Values  of 
Fertilizers. 

The  Agricultural  Value  of  a  Fertilizer — the  gain 
which  will  result  from  its  use  in  a  given  case — is 
subject  to  such  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
culture,  and  crop,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
exact  estimate.  The  Commercial  value  being  de¬ 
pendent  upon  its  composition  and  the  state  of  the 
market,  admits  of  more  nearly  correct  calculation. 
When  Mr.  H.  buys  sugar  and  coffee,  his  bill  is  made 
out  by  multiplying  the  number  of  pounds  of  each 
article  by  the  price  per  pound,  and  adding  the  two 
products.  On  the  same  principle  it  is  customary  to 
make  estimates  of  the  commercial  value  of  fertil¬ 
izers  by  giving  a  certain  value  to  each  pound  of  the 
valuable  ingredients  they  contain.  Thus,  Prof. 
Johnson,  Chemist  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  in  his  last  report,  assumes  for  Phosphoric 
Acid,  soluble,  15  cts. ;  reverted,  10  cts. ;  and  insol¬ 
uble  6  cts.  per  lb.,  and  for  Nitrogen  in  bone  (not 
finely  pulverized),  20  cents ;  and  in  ammoniated 
superphosphates  and  guano  in  which  it  is,  gener¬ 
ally,  more  available,  25  cents  per  lb.  At  these  rates 
the  466  lbs.  of  soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  No.  1 
would  be  worth  (466  x  15),  $69.90,  and  the  174  lbs. 
insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid  (174  x  6),  $10.44,  and  the 
two  together  ($69.90  +  $10.44),  or  $80.34,  which 
would  be  the  estimated  commercial  value  per  ton. 
The  table  below  gives  the  values  as  thus  calculated, 
together  with  the  selling  prices  : 


Table  29.— Calculated  Commercial  Value  op  In¬ 
gredients  in  a  Ton,  and  Selling  Price. 


These  numbers  refer  to  Table 
27,  above. 

No.  1 . 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Vo.  4. 

No.  5. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Soluble.... 
Phosphoric  Acid.  Insoluble. . 
Nitrogen . . . 

Total  Estimated  Value . 

Selling  Price . . . 

$09.90 

10.44 

$80.34 

$62.00 

$17.25 

14.02 

46.85 

$29.85 

4.92 

81.0 

$ 

2.04 

7.00 

$ 

3.17 

5.10 

$78.12 

$60.00 

$12.87 

$12.50 

$  9.64 
$25.00 

$  S.27 
$55.00 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  No.  5  was  a  fraudulent 
article,  such  as  no  substantial  dealers  will  handle, 
and  that  the  most  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  this  re¬ 
gion  come  nearer  in  composition  to  Nos.  2  and  3. 

The  above  method  of  estimating  the  commercial 
values  of  fertilizers  is  not  in  all  respects  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  Experiment  Station  circular  referred  to, 
gives  calculations  of  the  cost  of  each  pound  of  the 
valuable  ingredients.  Without  explaining  the 
mathematical  processes  employed,  I  give  results  in 


Tabic  30.— Actual  Cost  Per  Pound  in  Cents,  op  the 
Valuable  Ingredients  op  these  Fertilizers  when 
bought  at  the  Selling  Prices  Stated. 


One  Pound  of  Each  Ingredi¬ 
ent  Costs  in 

Vo.  1. 

No.  2. 

Vo.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Soluble _ 

Cts . 

11.8 

Cts . 
11.5 

Cts. 
14  S 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Insoluble.. 
Nitrogen . 

4.7 

4  6 
19.2 

5.9 

23.6 

15.5 

64.5 

41,1 

167.0 

Iligli  and  Low-priced  Fertilizers— Frauds 
and  their  Prevention. 

The  above  table  is  worthy  of  most  careful  study. 
The  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  No.  1  costs  ll3/t  cts., 
and  in  No.  3,  14s/«  cents  per  pound.  The  insoluble 
acid  varies  from  43/4  to  41  cents  per  pound.  And 
while  a  pound  of  nitrogen  costs  19l/a  in  the  guano, 
in  the  poudrette  it  costs  64'/2,  and  in  No.  5  167  cts. ! 
If  any  man  were  to  pay  41  cents  a  pound  for  nails 
he  might  buy  for  5  cents,  or  $1.67  a  yard  for  one 
kind  of  cloth  when  another  equally  good  could  be 
had  for  20  cents,  we  should  hardly  have  words  to 
describe  his  folly.  And  yet  hundreds  of  shrewd, 
careful  farmers  in  this  good  country  of  ours,  are 
buying  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  at  prices 
from  35  to  nearly  300  per  cent,  and  more,  above  what 
they  need  to  pay.  For  the  guano  and  superphos¬ 
phates  the  above  comparison  is  a  just  one.  But  it 
fails  to  meet  so  aggravated  a  case  as  that  of  the 
fraudulent  phosphate,  No.  5.  Here  the  buyers  not 
only  paid  41  cents  for  every  one  of  the  few  pounds 
of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  $1.67  for  each 
pound  of  nitrogen,  but  with  every  ton  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  they  put  on  their  land,  they  had  to  haul  and 
handle  943  pounds  of  sand,  which  neither  fire  will 
burn  nor  the  strongest  acid  dissolve,  and  they 
bought  besides  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  wood 
and  coal  and  other  equally  worthless  material. 
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In  the  Experiment  Station  circular  referred  to, 
occurs  the  following  : 

WIIAT  HAVE  THE  FARMERS  OF  CONNECTICUT  TO  DO 
ABOUT  THIS  MATTER  ?  * 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple. 

1st.  Let  them  buy  only  those  fertilizers  whose  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  is  distinctly  stated  and  guaranteed  by 
the  seller. 

2nd.  Of  these,  let  them  select  the  ones  which  furnish 
the  fertilizing  ingredients  their  land  and  crops  need,  in 
the  best  form  and  at  the  lowest  price  per  pound. 

If  they  are  not  certain  that  the  articles  they  purchase 
are  equal  to  the  guarantee,  let  them  send  carefully  and 
fairly  chosen  samples  to  the  Station  for  analysis. 

In  brief,  let  buyers  and  sellers  know  what  is  the  com¬ 
position  of  their  fertilizers,  and  give  preference  to  those 
in  which,  not  the  whole  bagfull  or  ton,  but  the  valuable 
materials  contained  therein,  are  the  cheapest.  In  this 
way,  poor  and  fraudulent  articles  will  be  driven  from  the 
market,  honest  dealers  will  be  encouraged  to  sell,  and 
progressive  farmers  to  use  good  articles,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  will  be  saved  every  year  to  them 
and  to  the  State.  By  this  means  and  this  means  alone, 
can  the  much  needed  regulation  of  the  trade  in  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  be  brought  about. 

Eor  some  descriptions  of  other  fertilizers,  see 
“Correspondence,”  page  154. 


Forest  Tree  Planting. 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 

- O - 

When  a  farmer  has  decided  to  plant  trees,  and 
has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  kinds  he  will  plant, 
he  is  met  by  the  question  “  How  shall  I  get  them?” 
and  it  is  to  this  that  we  shall  devote  the  present 
article.  Trees  are  to  be  procured  in  two  ways.  1st. 
They  may  be  obtained  as  seed  or  cuttings,  and  raised 
from  those  ;  or  2nd.  They  may  be  had  as  young 
trees,  either  taken  from  the  forest,  or  raised  by  the 
nurserymen  who  make  it  a  business.  The  question 
whether  one  snail  raise  his  own  trees,  answers  it¬ 
self  in  the  affirmative,  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  ;  all 
those  raised  from  cuttings,  most  prominent  of 
which  are  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  or  Cottonwood, 
grow  so  readily  that  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
farmer  should  procure  cuttings,  as  their  cost  and 
transportation  is  greatly  less  than  that  of  trees ; 
they  are  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  planted,  and 
are  almost  as  certain  to  grow  as  cuttings,  as  they 
would  be  if  they  had  roots.  Then  .there  are  certain 
trees  that  are  so  difficult  to  transplant,  that  they 
rarely  succeed  unless  the  seeds  are  planted  where 
the  trees  are  to  stand ;  prominent  among  these  are 
the  Hickories,  Black  Walnut,  Butternut,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Oaks,  though  many  assert  that  these 
may  as  well  be  transplanted.  The  remaining  trees, 
including  Evergreens,  are  raised  from  seeds  in  beds, 
transplanted  usually  at  the  end  of  two  years,  either 
into  rows,  where  they  grow  one,  two,  or  more 
years,  before  setting  in  place,  or  are  set  directly  in 
the  plantation,  the  treatment  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  tree.  There  are  but  few  subjects  upon 
which  we  have  more  inquiries,  than  this  of  raising 
forest  trees  from  seed  ;  since  the  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  month,  several  have  written  to  request 
us  to  be  sure  and  tell  about  raising  them  this 
month.  We  are  aware  of  the  great  interest  felt  in 
this  matter,  but  first  let  us  consider  whether  a  farm¬ 
er  had  better  raise  his  trees  from  seed  at  all  ?  Should 
one  come  to  us  with  this  question,  we  should  an¬ 
swer  in  what  is  called  the  “  Yankee  fashion,”  some¬ 
thing  thus:  Have  you  heretofore  worked  in  the 
garden  ?  Do  you  work  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  or  do  you  manage  as  a  wealthy 
old  farmer  we  once  knew  in  Michigan  did  ?  He 
would  hire  a  man  to  cut  wood,  but  take  the  axe  him¬ 
self,  and  send  the  hired  man  into  the  garden — he 
would  not  be  known  as  a  man  who  hired  a  gar¬ 
dener.  If  the  wife’s  or  daughter’s  house  plants  are 
weakly,  do  you  interest  yourself  in  them,  trying  to 
find  out  if  the  trouble  is  poor  soil,  worms  in  the 
pot,  “bugs”  on  the  leaves,  or  what  not,  and  then 
try  to  learn  and  apply  the  proper  remedy  ?  Have 
you  force  enough  on  the  farm  to  allow  you  to  leave 
the  field  at  any  time,  and  spend  half  a  day,  more  or 
less,  in  the  garden  ?  In  short,  have  you  the  time, 
knowledge,  skill,  patience,  and  more  than  all,  the 
taste,  which  would  .allow  you  to  give  the  tree  seed¬ 
lings  the  care  they  need  ?  If  so,  then  raise  your 


own  trees,  for  with  these,  it  is  not  difficult.  If  you 
have  not  these,  buy  the  young  trees,  and  do  some¬ 
thing  else  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  Tree 
seeds,  on  the  whole,  require  more  care  than  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  manage 
a  bed  of  the  hardiest  forest  trees,  than  one  of  the 
most  delicate  flowering  plants.  We  would  not  dis¬ 
courage  any  one  who  would  grow  trees  from  seed, 
but  it  is  well  that  all  should  know  at  the  outset 
what  to  expect.  One  who  is  familiar  with  farm 
crops  only,  is  no  more  qualified  to  raise  a  lot  of 
tree  seedlings,  than  one  who  has  only  taken  care  of 
cattle  is  to  assume  charge  of  an  apiary  ;  in  either 
case  the  intelligent  person  will  wish  to  learn  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done.  To  show  that  we  have  not 
overestimated  the  difficulties,  we  will  give  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  those  who  have  the  largest  experi¬ 
ence,  and  who  make  it  their  sole  business,  often 
meet  with  great  losses.  Last  fall  we  were  at  the 
nursery  of  Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  at  Waukegan, 
Ill.,  where  forest  tree  seedlings  are  raised  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  elsewhere— literally  by  the  million, 
and  where  acres  upon  acres  are  under  screens'of 
brush.  Mr.  Douglas  took  us  to  his  seed  beds,  say¬ 
ing  that  from  absence  and  illness  they  had  not  had 
their  usual  attention,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  sight  which  awaited  him.  There  had  been  rains 
and  damp  weather  for  a  week  or  two,  and  in  this 
time  the  weeds  had  made  fearful  havoc  in  his  beds  ; 
a  nut-grass,  ( Cyperus ),  had  taken  possession  of 
some,  while  a  Marchantia. ,  or  liverwort,  that  green, 
flat  growth  often  seen  in  damp  places,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  flower  pots,  had  spread  it¬ 
self  in  sheets  over  the  beds,  choking  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  young  seedlings.  Here  were  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  young  trees,  from  an  inch  to 
three  inches  high,  swept  off  at  once,  and,  as  many 
of  the  beds  were  of  the  rarer  California  Evergreens, 
the  loss  in  the  cost  of  seed  must  have  been  large. 
The  farmer  who  raises  his  own  trees,  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  losses  from  excessive  moisture,  and 
from  other  causes.  Hence  we  say  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  better  to  buy  the  trees 
from  those  who  raise  them  as  a  business.  It 
may  happen  that  there  will  be  in  a  neighborhood 
some  one  who  can  give  the  requisite  care  to  them  ; 
and  he  may  arrange  with  the  others  to  raise  young 
trees  for  them,  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  for 
we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  is 
nothin"  that  need  prevent  the  farmer  from  raising 
trees  from  seed,  if  he  can  afford  to  do  it. 

To  return  to  trees  from  cuttings.  In  localities 
absolutely  tree-less,  and  exposed  to  6trong  winds, 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  a  shelter  to  break  the  force 
of  prevailing  winds,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
many  forest  trees  to  grow  unless  they  have  this  at 
first.  Cuttings  of  White  Willow  or  Poplar  may  be 
set  at  once.  The  cuttings  should  not  be  less  than 
8  inches  long  and  1/3  inch  in  diameter,  and  better 
if  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  thick.  Some  prefer 
truncheons  4  feet  long  and  as  large  as  one’s  arm, 
but  these  are  difficult  to  get.  A  strip  3  feet  wide 
should  bo  well  plowed,  and  the  cuttings  set  a  foot 
apart  in  a  single  row,  or  two  feet  apart  in  two  rows 
two  feet  from  one  another.  Set  well  down,  with 
the  upper  bud  just  at  the  surface.  In  two  years 
these  will  afford  some  protection  to  other  trees,  and 
in  five  years  it  will  be  ample.  N.  B. — Unless  the 
plants  can  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  corn-crop  all 
through  the  summer,  don’t  set  any. 

As  to  seeds  that  must  be  sown  in  place  :  Hicko¬ 
ries,  Black  Walnut,  and  Butternut.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  these,  though  the  most  robust  of 
trees,  are  in  their  infant  state  more  bothersome 
than  a  Geranium,  and  unless  they  are  partly  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  hot  sun  and  cutting  winds,  will 
suddenly  “miff.”  If  a  tree  is  wanted  here  and 
there,  two  or  three  seeds  may  be  put  near  together 
in  a  sheltered  place,  taking  out  all  but  one  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  A  profitable  way  is  to  plant  Hickories 
thickly,  allowing  for  thinning  for  hoop-poles  and 
other  uses.  Here  the  ground  must  be  devoted  to 
the  plants.  The  nuts  may  be  planted  in  rows  6  feet 
apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the  row ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  rows  of  Indian  corn  must  be  sown 
through  the  plantation  to  afford  abundant  shade 
and  protection  against  the  wind — in  every  third  or 
fourth  row,  according  to  the  hight  of  stalk ;  this 
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should  be  continued  the  second  year,  changing  the 
row,  and  of  course  providing  manure  for  the  corn. 
Unless  these  above  named  seeds  have  been  well 
preserved  through  the  winter,  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  next  fall,  then  get  the  seeds  and  pack  them 
in  boxes  with  sand,  or  put  them  in  heaps  out  of 
doors  and  cover  well  with  turf. 

Seeds  to  be  raised  in  a  seed-bed,  in  some  cases 
come  up  as  readily  as  beans,  and  in  others  lay 
two  and  three  years  before  they  start.  Among  the 
slow  ones  are  the  Thorns  and  Red  Cedar.  Having 
prepared  a  good  seed-bed,  of  fine,  rich,  open  soil, 
the  larger  seeds,  like  Locust,  may  be  sown  in  rows, 
and  the  smaller,  like  the  majority  of  Evergreens, 
Birches,  Larch,  etc.,  may  be  sown  broadcast, 
raked  in,  and  rolled.  All  seed-beds  are  better,  and 
those  of  Evergreens  must  be,  provided  with  shade. 
On  a  sma'll  scale  a  lattice  of  laths,  made  with  the 
laths  as  far  apart  as  wide,  and  supported  a  foot 
above  the  bed  will  answer.  On  the  large  scale,  the 
labor  of  removing  the  screens  would  be  enormous, 
hence  a  shelter  high  enough  to  work  under  is  im¬ 
portant.  We  have  alluded  to  the  screened  acres  of 
R.  Douglas  &  Sons  ;  these  screens  are  7  feet  high, 
and  arc  made  by  setting  posts  in  the  ground,  nail¬ 
ing  strips  from  one  to  the  Other  at  the  top,  and  lay¬ 
ing  on  brush  or  limbs  of  any  kind.  An  absolute 
shade  is  not  so  much  needed  as  a  partial  one,  and 
there  must  be  an  abundant  circulation  of  air  among 
the  plants,  and  they  must  have  light  enough  for  a 
healthy  growth.  Sow  as  early  as  the  beds  are  ready. 

Some  seeds  need  preparation  before  sowing.  The 
common  or  black  Locust  should  be  scalded.  But¬ 
ton  Ball,  which  grows  readily  from  cuttings,  needs 
soaking.  Osage  Orange  should  be  sprouted  by 
scalding,  pouring  off  the  water,  and  keeping  moist 
and  warm  until  the  germ  shows.  The  Ailanthus 
and  Pawlonia  grow  readily  from  pieces  of  the  roots, 
and  so  do  many  of  our  ornamental  shrubs,  but  it 
needs  further  experiment  before  we  know  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  mode  of  propagation  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  in  Europe  it  is  used  for  the  Locust  and  some 
Elms.  The  root-cuttings  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
fall,  cut  into  pieces  4  to  6  inches  long,  mixed  with 
earth  in  a  box,  and  buried  where  water  will  not 
stand.  These  are  to  be  set  in  the  spring.  Nearly 
all  large  seed-dealers  keep  the  tree  seeds  most  in 
demand  ;  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  them  are 
Arthur  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  Ill. ;  R.  Douglas  & 
Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill.  ;  Thomas  Meehan,  German¬ 
town,  Pa.,  and  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

- —  ><*<  —  - • 

A  Country  or  Village  House  Costing 
$2,900.— For  Physicians,  Lawyers,  Cler¬ 
gymen,  Justices,  Notaries,  Editors,  Etc. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONd  ISLAND,  N.  T. 


This  plan  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
large  class  residing  iu  the  country,  or  smaller  vil¬ 
lages,  who  are  not  only  directly  interested  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  but  who  have  also  some  profes¬ 
sional  or  official  vocation,  such  as :  Physicians, 
Lawyers,  Justices,  Notaries,  Clergymen,  etc.  They 
require  in  connection  with  their  residences,  an 
apartment  adapted  to  their  special  callings,  that 
shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements,  where  all  persons  making  business 
calls  may  enter  without  feeling  that  they  are  in¬ 
truding  on  the  privacy  of  the  household _ Ule- 

ration  (fig.  1).— The  exterior  outlines  and  dress 
of  this  plan  arc  a  fair  representation  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  styles  of  American  rural  house  architecture,  in 
its  most  genteel  and  practical  forms.  There  is  a 
manifest  propriety  in  the  strong  and  decided  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  exterior  finish  of  this  example,  wherein 
each  part  has  its  distinctive  characteristics  of  util¬ 
ity,  harmony,  and  truthfulness  —  a  combination 
that  never  fails  to  please  even  the  most  tasteful, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  real  basis 
of  beauty.  We  frequently  meet  with  oddly  pro¬ 
portioned  country  houses,  evidently  constructed 
solely  with  regard  to  utility,  that  present  a  stunted 
and  cadaverous  appearance,  having  been  shorn  of 
their  beauty  through  a  mistaken  idea  that  economy 
precludes  the  least  indulgence  in  taste.  Good 
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taste  only  demands  that  every  separate  part  of  any 
building  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  whole,  and 
this  feature  of  harmony  is  not  so  much  a  subject 


of  expense  as  of  expression,  being  a  result  of  mode 
rather  than  the  matter  of  construction.  The  mate¬ 
rials  necessarily  required  for  any  building,  assume 


shape  and  expression,  according  to  the  methods  of 
their  application,  and  they  may  be  applied  in  dis¬ 
proportion,  so  as  to  be  of  permanent  disgrace  ; 
whereas  the  same  materials  properly  and  intelli¬ 
gently  used,  with  a  like  expense  of  handling,  de¬ 
velop  into  proportionate  and  expressive  forms  of 
elegance  and  grace.  A  building  constructed  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  these  plans,  presents  a  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  from  any  direction,  each  face  being  broken  by 
wings  or  other  projections,  which  give  relief  from 
the  formalities  of  a  large  flat  surface.  From  the  front 
there  is  an  expression  of  completeness  indicating 
full  provision  for  comfort,  and  an  air  of  contentment. 
From  the  sides  are  presented  to  the  best  advantage 
the  more  extended  surfaces,  including  the  large 
corniced  gables  of  the  principal  building,  the  rear 
wing,  and  other  projections.  The  rear  has  an 

equally  finished  and  satisfactory  appearance _ 

'1'fie  Cellar  (fig.  2),  is  the  full  size  of  the 
ground  plans,  with  a  clear  hight  of  7  feet.  The  5 
cellar  windows  are  placed  where  they  will  admit 
light  to  every  part.  An  outside  entrance  is  under 
the  rear  lobby,  and  a  stairway  leads  directly  to  the 
kitchen - fr'an-st.  Ws  o a-y  (fig.  8). — The  arrange¬ 

ment  is  very  simple  and  convenient,  comprising 
good-sized  Hall,  Parlor,  Living-room,  Kitchen, 
Office,  Study,  5  Closets  and  2  Stairways,  with  ceil¬ 
ings  10  feet  high.  The  Parlor  is  pleasantly  situated, 
has  2  front  windows  opening  directly  to  the  piazza, 
from  which  they  derive  shade  and  protection.  The 


Dining  or  living-room  opens  into  the  hall,  parlor, and 
kitchen,  and  has  two  closets.  One  end  of  this  room 
is  octagonal,  and  extends  0  feet  beyond  the  face 
of  the  principal  wall, 
with  3  windows  af¬ 
fording  a  pleasant  out¬ 
look.  The  Kitchen  ad¬ 
joins  the  dining  room, 
has  two  closets,  is 
fitted  up  with  a  Range, 
Sink,  and  Wash- 
tubs,  and  is  conveni¬ 
ently  connected  with 
the  cellar  and  with  sec¬ 
ond  story  by  private 
stairways.  The  Office 
is  entered  from  the 
front  porch,  and  is  in 
direct  communication 
with  the  principal  hall, 
i  has  a  good  sized  closet 
n  from  the  space  under 
.  the  principal  stairs, 
and  has  a  private  room 
or  Study . Sec¬ 

ond  SioE-y  (fig.  4). 
— This  is  divided  into 
4  commodious  apart¬ 
ments,  besides  a  hall, 
Bath-room,  and  the 
necessary  closets,  and 
has  ceilings  8  feet  high 
in  the  main  building, 
and  7  feet  in  the  rear  wing.  The  Bath-room  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  seat  closet  and  batli-tub.  An  inclosed 
stairway  leads  to  the  Attic,  where  two  or  more  bed¬ 
rooms  may  be  finished,  besides  leaving  space  for 
garret  purposes.  The  Tank  placed  over  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  bath-room,  is  arranged  to  receive  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  principal  roof,  and  is  provided  with  an 

overflow  pipe  leading  to  the  cistern _ 4-cnei-al 

Bac«jsal a-cBsacnts. — Full  brick  foundations  are 
estimated  for.  Where  coarse  stone  can  be  had,  they 
answer  as  well,  and  at  less  cost,  for  the  portions 
below  ground  ;  they  should  be  laid  even  with  the 
brick-work  on  the  inside  when  finished.  The 
wood-work  is  to  be  substantially  constructed  of 
good  and  sufficient  materials  throughout.  The 
Roofs  of  the  piazza,  stoop,  bay,  lobby,  and  window 
caps,  are  covered  with  charcoal  tin,  and  in  each 
case  an  allowance  is  made  for  a  “  flashing  ”  of  six 
inches  in  width  to  turn  up  behind  the  siding  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  principal  and  the  two  wing 
roofs  are  each  covered  with  dark  slate  with  ridge 
plates  of  zinc.  The  Gutters  are  to  be  those  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  173,  American  Agriculturist,  1875. 
The  joinings  of  the  wing  roofs  against  the  main 
building  are  made  perfectly  tight  by  laying  in, 
against  the  building,  right  angle  strips  of  zinc  or 


tin  “  flashing,”  with  each  course  of  slate  before  the 
siding  is  put  on.  Slate  is  unquestionably  the  best 
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material  for  such  roofing  when  the  form  of  roof 
will  admit  of  its  use  ;  its  cost  is  the  same  as  for 
good  tinning,  and  about  2  cents  per  square  foot  in 
excess  of  pine  shingles  ;  when  once  properly  done 
will  last  for  centuries;  it  is  fire-proof,  and  the 
water  from  it  is  much  purer,  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  when  rain  and  cistern  water  is  used  for 
cooking  or  drinking.  Its  color  and  appearance  are 
agreeable— in  fact  roofs  of  other  materials  are  often 

painted  in  imitation  of  slate  from  choice . The 

most  expressive  portions  of  any  buildings  are  their 
projecting  cornices.  As  a  rule,  for  houses  of  this 
style,  such  projections  should  be  one  inch  for  every 
foot  of  tlwir  hight  from  the  foundation.  And  the  same 
rule  will  apply  to  every  detail  of  the  exterior  finish ; 
for  example,  as  in  this  case,  the  principal  building 
being  22  feet  high  at  the  plate,  the  principal  cor¬ 
nices  should  project  22  inches  ;  the  piazza  being  11 
feet  high,  its  cornice  projects  11  inches  ;  the  win¬ 
dows  6  feet  high,  have  caps  projecting  6  inches, 
etc.  By  this  simple  rule  all  such  projections  may 
be  readily  determined,  and  thus  secure  perfect  pro¬ 
portion  and  harmony 
of  parts _ The  in¬ 

side  Plastering  is 
“  three  -  coat  work.” 

All  side  walls  should 
be  continued  down 
close  to  the  floor,  and 
care  should  be  taken 
to  make  the  walls 
straight  and  true, 
with  the  second  coat 
of  “browning,”  for 
the  last  or  whitecoat, 
though  applied  in  the 
best  manner,  can 
never  overcome  mal¬ 
formations  in  the 
body  of  the  plaster¬ 
ing;  on  the  contrary, 
the  finer  the  finish  of 
last  coat,  the  more 
visibly  will  such  de¬ 
fects  appear.  In  the 
concluding  estimate,  35  cents  per  yard  is  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  cost  of  plastering,  which  is  ample  as 
shown  by  these  calculations  for  100  yards,  viz : 
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Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  SECOND 
FLOOR. 


2,000  Lntll  @  $2  1,000 .  $4  00 

10  lbs.  Lath  Nails  @  7c.  3?  lb . . .  TO 

4  barrels  Lime®  $1.  SO  iff  barrel .  5  20 

5  loads  Sand  @  40c.  &  load .  2  00 

1  barrel  finishing  Lime  @  $1.60  barrel .  1  60 

y,  bushel  Plaster,  50c. ;  1  bushel  hair,  00c .  ..  1  00 

Cartage .  3  00 

Labor  Putting  on  Lath,  @  Pic.  bunch .  3  00 

y  day  Laborer  (mixing  mortar),  @  $1.50  tO  day .  T5 

davs  Mason  (work),  @  $3  V  day .  4  50 

1  k  davs  Laborer  (•'  tending  ”  mason),  ®  $1.50  per  day.  2  25 
Use  of  Screen,  Water  Barrel,  and  Scatfolding . .  2  00 


Total  cost  for  100  square  yards  complete .  30  00 

Profit . .  5  00 


Estimated  at  35c.  $  yard . $35  00 


In  some  localities  a  practice  prevails  among  ma¬ 
sons  of  including  in  their  measurements  of  plaster¬ 
ing  one-half  of  the  openings  of  doors  and  windows, 
which  is  obviously  unjust,  and  a  frequent  cause  of 
dispute.  Such  openings  will  average  at  least  2 
yards  each — in  this  house  would  aggregate  50 
yards — and  in  every  case  should  be  deducted, 
unless  otherwise  agreed  previously.  Ustincitc  : 


113  yards  F.xcavation,  ®  25c.  per  yard . $  23.25 

12,000  Brick  laid  complete  @  $15.39  1.000 .  180.00 

17  feet  Slone  Steps,  and  Coping,-. @  30  c.  per  It .  14.10 

841  yards  Plastering,  @  3oc.  per  yard . .  294.35 

5,135  feet  Timber,  @  $2  per  M .  102.70 

viz.  1  Sill,  4x8  in.  x  200  fi.  long.  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  100  ft.  long. 

1  Girder,  4x8  in.  x  30  ft,  long.  Ties,  4x6  in.  x  330  feet  long. 
7  Posts,  4x7  in.  x  21  ft.  long.  1  Ridge,  3x7  in.be  26  ft.  long. 

2  Posts,  4x7  ill.  x  IS  ft.  long.  20  Rafters,  3x5  in.x  20  ft.  l’g. 

2  Posts,  4x6  in.  x  12  ft,  long.  35  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  22  fi.  l’g. 
Piazza,  3x8  in.  x  82  ft.  long.  9  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  19  ft.  l’g. 

Piazza,  3x5  in.  x  40  ft.  long.  21  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  13  ft,  l’g. 

4  Locust  Posts  in  Cellar,  @  30c.  each .  1.20 

375  Wall  Strips.  2x4.  @  13c.  each .  48.75 

170  lbs.  Tarred  Paper  or  Felting,  @  3c.  $  lb .  5.10 

330  Siding,  10  inch,  @  28c.  each .  92.40 

Materials  in  Cornie.es,  Water-table,  etc .  60.00 

213  Hemlock  Boards  (for  roofing),  ®  20c.  each .  42.60 

184f  squares  Slate  Roofing,  @  $9  square . 166.50 

3  squares  Tin,  ®  $8  iP  square... .  24.00 

300  Flooring.  9  in.  @  28c.  each . — .  84.00 

Stairs,  complete .  100.00 

5  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  ®  $6  each. .  30.00 

18  Plain  Windows,  complete,®  $12  each . 216.00 

35  Doors,  complete,  @  $10  eaclt . .  350.00 

Piazza,  Porch,  and  Lobby,  complete .  150.00 

4  Mantels,  complete,  ®  $20  each .  80.00 

Closet  finish,  complete .  25.00 

Range  and  Elevated  Oven,  etc.,  complete . .  80.00 

Plumbing,  complete .  175.00 

Bells  and  Speaking  Tubes,  complete  .  I5.no 

Nails.  $25:  Painting,  $200  :  Carting,-$35  .  260.04 

Carpenter’s  labor  not  included  above .  250.00 

Incidentals. .  .  25  05 

Total  Cost,  complete . ..$2/JUM» 
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The  Care  of  Early  Lambs. 


The  subject  of  the  engraving  here  given,  was 
suggested  by  a  thoughtful  correspondent,  and  will 
no  doubt  recall  to  the  minds  of  many  shepherds  the 
loss  of  early  lambs,  that  might  have  been  saved, 


turned  out  of  doors,  it  would  be  benefited  by  some 
protection.  In  some  places  where  sudden  late 
cold  storms  are  expected  at  this  season,  the  shep¬ 
herds  provide  themselves  with  pieces  of  blanket  or 
carpet,  with  which  they  cover  the  bodies  of  the 
lambs.  These  are  fastened  upon  the  lamb  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  edges  together  beneath  the  belly  and  in 


there,  is  more  effective  than  elsewhere.  In  very 
bad  cases,  when  life  seems  almost  extinct,  and  the 
warm  bath  of  no  avail,  continued  rubbing  along  the 
spine  with  liniment  of  ammonia,  or  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  or  other  stimulating  application,  will  re¬ 
store  the  lamb.  At  this  season  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  lambs  near  home,  so  as  to  avoid  danger ;  the 


had  they  been  carefully  nursed  through  a  severe 
chill,  occasioned  by  a  cold  storm  in  spring.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  lambs 
that  are  dropped  fail  to  reach  maturity,  either 
through  accident,  or  want  of  care,  or  from  exposure 
to  sudden  storms.  Young  lambs  are  naturally 
hardy,  and  dry  cold  scarcely  affects  them,  while  a 
cold  rain  or  a  snow  storm  quickly  chills  and  par¬ 
alyses  them.  After  the  lambs  have  been  sent  to 
the  fields  with  the  ewes,  extra  watchfulness  should 
be  exercised,  especially  at  a  season,  when  sudden 
changes  are  likely  to  occur.  The  chilled  lamb  may 
sometimes  be  found  seemingly  dead,  with  nothing 
but  a  slight  quivering  of  the  eye-lids,  to  denote 
that  life  remains,  or  stiff  and  convulsed.  In  such 
cases  an  immediate  warm  bath,  and  rubbing  dry 
with  a  soft  flannel  cloth,  will  nearly  always  revive 
the  lamb  ;  a  tea-spoonful  of  hot  whisky  or  giu  and 
water,  will  aid  the  recovery.  If  this  is  not  at 
hand,  a  little  hot  ginger  or  peppermint  tea,  sweet¬ 
ened,  may  be  used.  Before  the  lamb  is  again 


front  of  the  chest,  by  means  of  one  or  two  stitches, 
and  the  covering  remains  until  the  danger  is  past. 
Our  correspondent  suggests  using  legs  of  worn 
out  knitted  stockings,  the  legs  to  be  drawn  over 
the  lamb’s  body.  The  most  vulnerable  part  is 
the  back  along  the  spine.  The  nervous  system 
which  concentrates  in  the  spine,  is  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  that  which  centers  in  the  brain.  In 
the  sheep  there  are  ten  pairs  of  nerves  centering  in 
the  brain,  and  thirty  pairs  starting  from  the  spi¬ 
nal  cord.  These  spinal  nerves  convey  both  sensa¬ 
tion  and  motion  to  the  limbs.  Any  injury  to  these 
causes  paralysis  or  loss  of  the  powrer  of  motion  to 
the  limbs,  and  it  is  this  which  affects  lambs  more 
than  any  other  trouble  to  which  they  are  subject. 
Much  of  this  certainly  results  from  cold  and  damp, 
and  the  wool  of  the  lamb,  which  is  a  protection 
against  dry  cold,  helps  to  make  matters  worse, 
when  it  is  wet  with  rain  and  snow.  Thus  it  is  that 
a  warm  bath  applied  to  the  back  of  a  lamb,  so  soon 
helps  to  a  recovery,  and  any  protection  applied 


cost  of  a  little  extra  food  for  the  ewes,  would  be 
less  in  amount,  than  the  loss  of  two  or  three  lambs. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Printer’s  Ink. 


“  Have  you  got  a  game  raster  ?”  said  Jake 
Frink  to  me  one  morning  last  week,  as  he  came 
over  to  our  house. 

“No  I  haven’t.  What’s  up  now  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Why  you  see,  Squire  Bunker,  that  boy  of  mine, 
up  in  the  White  Oaks,  has  got  it  into  his  head  that 
if  he  can  raise  some  game  chickens,  he  can  make 
his  fortune  in  a  short  time — says  he  won  ten  dollars 
on  abet  last  week  on  a  fightin’  cock — at  a  little  set- 
to  some  of  his  neighbors  had  in  his  harn-yard,  and 
if  he  had  some  smart  rasters  that  would  stand 
steel  every  time,  he  could  make  more  money  in  a 
cock-pit  in  one  month  than  he  could  peddlin’  char¬ 
coal  in  a  hull  year — and  I  guess  he’s  rite.  Says  he’s 
got  two  pullets  that  is  all  rite,  and  if  he  can  git  a 
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raster  that  is  dead  game,  he  would  raise  some 
chickens  next  season  that  would  have  the  grit  in 
’em,  and  he  would  bet  on  the  White  Oaks  agin  the 
hull  state  of  Connecticut.  I  knew  you  kept  blood¬ 
ed  fowls,  and  I  didn’t  know  but  you  might  have 
some  of  that  kind.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  keep  that  kind.  Why  don’t  you  use 
printer’s  ink  ?” 

“  Printer’s  ink  !”  exclaimed  Jake,  “I  should  like 
to  know  what  that  has  got  to 'do  with  it.  I’ve 
heerd  of  printer’s  ink  for  canker-worms,  but  I 
never  heerd  of  it  for  rasters — how  d’ye  apply  it?” 

“Just  put  it  in  the  Hookertown  Gazette  under 
head  of  Wants — like  this,  “  Wanted  to  buy  a  year¬ 
ling  cock,  warranted  dead  game,  Jacob  Frink, 
Hookertown,  Ct.” 

“  Never  did  sich  a  thing  in  my  life.  Taint  no 
use.  I  never  read  advertisements,  and  guess  no¬ 
body  else  don’t.  They’re  pretty  much  all  doctor 
stuff.  Might  be  some  use  in  it  ef  I  was  a  Steam 
Doctor.” 

“  Just  try  it,”  said  I,  “  and  if  you  don’t  hear  of 
i-oosters  in  less  than  a  week,  I’ll  pay  the  bill.” 

I  didn’t  much  think  Jake  would  advertise,  but 
the  notion  seemed  to  work,  especially  my  paying 
the  bill,  and  I  guess  the  thought  of  getting  that  on 
to  me  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  his  faith  in  prin¬ 
ter’s  ink.  He  made  a  straight  wake  for  the  Gazette 
Office,  and  told  the  printer  to  advertise  for  a  Game 
Booster  as  above,  and  send  the  bill  to  me.  The 
Hookertown  Gazette  is  printed  on  Thursday,  and 
distributed  to  town  subscribers  by  carrier,  and  the 
rest  sent  off  by  mail.  Jake  got  his  paper  the  same 
evening,  and  for  the  first  time  began  to  look  at  the 
advertisements.  It  was  quite  a  while  before  he 
could  find  his  rooster,  and  when  he  did  it  only  oc¬ 
cupied  the  space  of  two  lines,  and  seemed  so  ridic¬ 
ulously  small,  that  nobody  could  notice  it.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  seen  it,  if  he  had  not  known 
it  was  there  and  been  looking  for  it.  He  thought 
he  had  stuck  Timothy  Bunker  this  time,  and  would 
get  square  on  the  Horse-pond  lot  trade.  Next 
morning  Jake  was  waked  just  after  daybreak  by  a 
loud  knock  on  his  door.  Jake  poked  his  head  out  of 
the  chamber  window,  and  shouted  “  who’s  there  ?” 

Billy  Peckham’s  voice  answered  from  below,  “I 
saw  your  advertisement  in  the  paper  last  evening, 
Mr.  Frink,  and  1  thought  I’d  catch  my  rooster  this 
morning  before  he  got  off  the  roost.  He  has  licked 
in  six  fights,  and  will  kill  any  rooster  in  town.  He 
was  a  year  old  last  spring,  and  cost  me  ten  dollars. 
But  if  you  want  him  for  Kier  you  can  have  him  for 
five  dollars.  If  the  White  Oaks  are  goin’  in  to  this 
business,  I  guess  I’ll  sell  out.” 

“  Couldn’t  think  of  giving  that,”  Jake  answered, 
and  shut  the  window  in  disgust.  He  put  on  his 
clothes,  and  while  he  was  kindling  his  fire  in  the 
stove,  another  rap  at  the  door.  Ben  Porter  had 
brought  up  his  rooster  in  a  covered  basket,  said  he 
saw  the  notice  in  the  paper,  and  thought  he  would 
bring  up  his  black-breasted  red  game,  that  he  would 
warrant  to  stand  steel,  and  lick  all  the  roosters  in 
town.  The  bird  cost  him  fifteen  dollars,  and  he  had 
made  a  hundred  on  him,  knowing  just  how  to  bet. 
He  could  have  him  for  twenty  dollars.  Didn’t  care 
a  cent  whether  he  took  him  or  not.  Two  men  were 
after  the  bird,  and  he  only  offered  him  as  a  matter 
of  neighborly  accommodation. 

“Twenty  dollars,”  exclaimed  Jake,  “  that’s  all  a 
feller  can  git  for  a  two-year-old  steer.  I  ain’t  a  fool 
quite.” 

Jake  started  to  milk  his  farrow  cow,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  yard,  he  met  a  boy  with  a  game  Bantam 
cock  under  his  arm,  in  earnest  to  sell.  He  admitted 
the  cock  was  small,  but  he  was  true  as  steel,  and 
had  whipt  Deacon  Smith’s  Buff  Cochin,  five  times 
his  weight,  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  hated  to  part 
with  him,  but  would  sell  for  three  dollars  cash  on 
the  nail.  When  Jake  had  done  milking,  he  found 
at  the  barn-yard  bars  two  more  boys  waiting  for 
him,  one  with  a  cock  in  a  bag,  and  the  other  with 
a  bird  under  his  arm.  They  were  only  common 
roosters,  and  Jake  declined  to  buy.  As  he  came 
out  from  breakfast,  and  was  going  to  yoke  the  cat¬ 
tle,  Mike  Flaharty  met  him  with  a  dressed  fowl  in 
a  basket — “  and  sure  it  was  a  dead-game  rooster 
that  ye  were  wantin’,  and  I  thought  Mistress  Frink 
might  be  having  company  to  dine,  and  I  brought  | 


him  up  airly.”  Jake  thought  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  dead-game  cock  and  a  cock  dead, 
but  failed  to  make  Mike  see  it,  and  he  went  off  in 
a  pet.  He  now  started  on  his  sled  for  the  wood-lot, 
and  was  hailed  seven  times  on  Hookertown  street 
about  that  “dead  game  raster.”  It  seemed  as  if 
every  man  had  rooster  on  the  brain,  and  the  boys 
rooster  on  the  tongue.  He  began  to  think  Hook¬ 
ertown  had  done  nothing  else  but  breed  game  birds 
for  the  last  few  years.  Saturday  he  went  down  to 
the  Grocery  Store,  where  they  keep  the  Post  Office, 
for  a  jug  of  molasses,  and  Colonel  Sizer,  the  post¬ 
master,  told  him  he  had  some  letters,  which  was  a 
very  rare  thing.  He  thought  at  once  that  some  of 
his  wife’s  folks  must  be  sick  or  dead,  especially  as 
the  letters  were  all  post-marked  Shadtown.  He 
was  thinking  of  a  funeral  when  he  opened  the  first 
letter,  but  there  was  nothing  dead  but  that  “  game 
raster.”  Every  letter  offered  game  birds  varying 
in  price  from  one  dollar  to  twenty.  As  he  opened 
the  eleventh  and  last  letter,  and  caught  sight  of 
that  game  bird,  he  dropped  his  spectacles,  and 
made  for  the  door.  He  did  not  stop  until  he 
reached  the  Gazette  Office — where  he  offered  the 
following  advertisement  for  next  week  :  “  No  more 
Game  Rusters  wanted,  Jacob  Frink.” 

Jake  is  converted  to  a  firm  faith  in  printer’s  ink, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  his  falling  from 
grace.  I  wish  we  had  more  of  these  conversions. 
Not  one  farmer  in  ten  pays  out  a  dollar  a  year  for 
advertising — either  for  what  he  wants  or  what  he 
has  to  sell.  He  does  not  read  the  advertisements 
in  his  agricultural  paper  if  he  takes  one — and  if  he 
ever  ventures  upon  fine  stock  of  any  kind,  he 
grudges  a  few  dollars  for  printer’s  ink,  and  sells 
them  to  some  middle-man  who  advertises  and 
doubles  his  money.  He  thinks  fine  stock  don’t 
pay.  Printer’s  ink  would  make  it  pay,  and  every 
thing  else  worth  raising  upon  the  farm. 

Eookertoivn ,  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

Feb.  14 th,  1876.  (  Timothy  Bunker,  Hsq. 

[The  Squire’s  articles  always  have  a  “  pint  ”  to 
them,  and  this  hits-  more  directly  than  he  thinks. 
Of  late  we  have  published  illustrations  of  fowls  of 
various  kinds,  and  have  been  actually  overwhelmed 
with  letters  asking  where  such  birds  can  be  had. 
Now  we  have  no  time  to  hunt  up  the  names  of  the 
dealers  and  reply  to  these  letters,  many  of  which 
come  each  day.  If  poultry  raisers  wish  to  sell  their 
stock  they  should  follow  Tim  Bunker’s  advice  and 
“  try  printer’s  ink.”  If  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
letters  about  poultry  received  by  us  within  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  resulted  in  purchases,  several 
poultry  yards  would  be  exhausted.  When  we  have 
described  and  figured  a  breed,  there  our  part  ends 
— we  wish  to  state  once  more  that  we  have  no  fowls 
nor  eggs  to  sell,  and  do  not  expect  to  have. — Ed.] 

-  -»  - 

Among  the  Farmers— No.  3. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

A  few  weeks  ago  business  took  me  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Valley  of  the  Farmington,  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  especially  among  those  of  the  old 
town  of  Farmington  itself.  One  may  go  far  to  find 
a  better  specimen  of  a  New  England  country  vil¬ 
lage.  It  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Talcott 
Mountains,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  range. 

“  Pinnacle  Mountain,”  a  hill  higher  than  the  rest, 
raises  its  picturesque  cone  directly  in  the  rear  of 
the  village,  while  the  swift-flowing  river  winds 
through  the  meadows,  its  waters  sweeping  in  whirl¬ 
pools,  dancing  in  eddies,  and  laughing  in  ripples  as 
if  glad  to  escape  the  ponderous  over-shots,  and  the 
din  of  the  trip  hammers  of  Collinsville,  and  the  rat¬ 
tle  and  noise  of  the  Unionville  factories. 

Broad  and  shaded  is  the  single  notable  street, 
and  upon  it  the  old  houses  stand  near,  but  not  ’ 
crowded  ;  some  of  them  which  were  built  during 
the  revolution,  show  the  kindly  skill  of  French  offi¬ 
cers  who  drew  plans  for  them,  or  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  cornices  and  porches,  as  well  as  of  the  oak 
wainscoting  within.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
history  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  ancient  spire 
which  surmounts  the  very  plain  old  church,  and  is 
so  conspicuous  for  its  delicate  grace  as  it  rises  out 


from  among  the  elm  tops,  as  seen  from  all  parts  of 
the  broad  valley.  Its  designer  had  the  real  senti¬ 
ment  of  heavenly  aspiration  in  him.  Among  the 
modern  houses  are  some  in  whose  construction, 
though  very  simple,  the  highest  architectural 
talent  has  been  employed. 

A  Village  of  Farmers. 

Going  through  the  village  one  is  struck  with  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  villagers  seem  to  be  fanners. 
A  majority  of  the  houses  have  a  group  of  great 
barns  close  in  the  rear,  and  some  of  these  are  of  the 
most  modern  and  approved  construction.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  one  which  might  well  be 
illustrated  in  the  American  Agriculturist  on  account 
of  its  practical  character,  combining  excellence  of 
plan,  materials,  and  workmanship,  many  conve¬ 
niences,  and  fine  architectural  proportions.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  whose  famous  school 
for  young  ladies  is  at  once  the  pride  and  the  life  of 
the  village,  and  who  conducts  a  large  farm  with 
profit  as  well  as  enjoyment.  Most  of  the  farms  are 
laid  down  to  grass,  which  is  natural  to  the  soil,  and 
there  are  many  meadows  which  have  not  been 
plowed  for  25  to  50  years,  and  which  still  yield 
moderate  crops  of  hay  and  abundant  pasturage. 
This  fact  alone  might  indicate  that  the  people 
would  be  large  stock-raisers,  which  is  true.  Farm¬ 
ington  has  long  been  famous  for  its 

Fine  Herds  of  Milch.  Cows. 

As  long  ago  as  I  began  to  take  notice  of  such 
things,  being  occasionally  here,  the  herds  of  cattle 
as  they  wound  through  the  street  morning  and 
evening,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me.  And 
at  this  last  visit  the  same  was  vividly  renewed. 

The  ancient  “  native  ”  stock  of  New  England, 
which  had  a  strong  dash  of  South  Devon  blood,  was 
brightened  up,  beautified,  and  reddened  by  the  high¬ 
bred  North  Devons,  which  were  largely  introduced 
into  Connecticut  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
After  this  there  were  some  excellent  Short-horns 
brought  into  the  town,  and  those  of  course  wrought 
a  great  change.  The  size  of  the  calves  and  the 
value  of  the  veal  was  increased,  while  the  size  of 
the  steers  and  working  oxen,  the  weight  of  the 
beef,  and  the  quantity  of  milk,  all  told  the  effect 
of  the  Durham  blood,  and  rejoiced  the  farmers. 
Railroads  made  a  market  for  milk,  and  quality  was 
less  an  object  then  than  was  quantity,  so  these  Short¬ 
horn  grades  were  all  that  could  then  be  desired. 
After  awhile  the  Jersey  began  to  come  in,  and 
there  was  one  famous  herd,  that  of  the  late  John 
T.  Norton,  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  village. 
Mr.  Norton’s  butter  was  so  remarkable  that  he 
could  get  for  it  almost  any  price  he  chose  to  ask, 
and  found  a  hungry  market  in  Hartford  and  Boston. 

Tlie  Farmington  Creamery. 

After  the  dissemination  of  Jersey  blood  among 
neighboring  farmers  had  become  somewhat  general, 
though  not  on  that  account,  Mr.  Edward  Norton, 
who  took  the  farm  after  his  father’s  death,  stirred 
up  his  neighbors  to  join  in  erecting  and  sustaining 
“  The  Creamery.”  This  is  a  butter  factory,  where, 
under  Mr.  Norton’s  superintendence,  the  milk  of 
over  three  hundred  cows  is  brought,  weighed, 
cooled,  set,  and  skimmed.  The  cream  is  taken 
from  the  milk  after  it  has  stood  12  hours.  There  is 
a  ready  market  for  a  good  portion  of  the  sweet 
cream,  and  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  for  all 
the  skim-milk  which  is  sweet,  of  course.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  cream  is  made  into  butter, 
which  commands  a  high  average  above  the  market 
price,  and  is  engaged  in  advance  of  production  by 
fastidious  customers  in  the  neighboring  cities,  who 
are  served  weekly. 

The  creamery  is  situated  near  a  fine  spring  which 
sends  an  abundant  stream  of  water  through  the 
cooling  tanks  and  troughs,  and  even  in  the  hottest 
weather  it  maintains  the  milk  at  the  most  favorable 
temperature.  The  milk  is  set  in  deep  cans,  cylin¬ 
ders  8  inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep.  These  stand 
in  summer  at  the  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  in  win¬ 
ter  considerably  lower.  In  regard  to  the  merits  of 

Deep  and  Shallow  Setting, 

Mr.  Norton  is  of  the  opinion  that  though  shallow 
pans  are  no  doubt  most  profitable  where  butter 
only  is  the  marketable  product,  yet  for  their  ob- 
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jects,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  salable  skim-milk, 
the  deep-can  system  is  by  far  preferable.  The 
leathery  surface  formed  upon  cream  exposed  to 
currents  of  air  in  shallow  pans,  is  most  undesirable 
when  cream  is  sold.  It  is  also  far  better  that  the 
milk  sold  should  not  be  too  blue ;  it  is  therefore 
well  that  a  modicum  of  cream  should  remain  in  the 
milk.  The  creamery  had  not  been  long  established 
when  marked 

Differences  In  the  Quality  of  the  Milk 

received  from  different  farmers,  were  observed. 
These  for  a  long  time  formed  a  subject  for  study, 
for  consultations  among  the  directors,  and  finally 
the  facts  became  currently  known.  While  A’s  milk 
indicated  16  per  cent  of  cream  day  after  day,  B’sl4, 
C’s  13  or  12,  that  of  other  farmers  threw  up  only  9, 
and  even  8  and  7  per  cent  of  cream.  The  amount 
of  butter  made  from  the  low  grade  and  from  the 
high  grade  milks  when  kept  separate,  showed  par¬ 
allel  results,  while  the  butter  of  the  poor  milk  was 
of  wretched  quality.  Tet  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  watering,  or  other  tampering  with  the  milk.  The 
differences  in  quality  of  milk  resulted  solely  from 
the  quality  of  the  cows.  Those  herds  in  which 
there  were  the  largest  amounts  of  Jersey  blood, 
produced  the  highest  percentage  of  butter.  Those 
having  much  Devon  blood  showed  great  richness 
also,  while  among  the  herds  of  big  milkers,  com¬ 
posed  of  natives  and  of  Durham  grades,  a  deficiency 
in  butter  was  distressingly  apparent. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  beautiful  and  deli¬ 
cate  Jerseys  would  not  fill  the  eye  of  the  old  Short¬ 
horn  breeders,  any  more  than  they  filled  the  pail,  if 
even  so  much.  Still  year  by  year  the  profit  of  good 
cream  and  butter  has  been  more  and  more  desirous, 
and  as  a  consequence  Jersey  grades  have  been 
sought  after.  Recently,  however,  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  best  farmers  has  been  turned  towards 

Tlie  Guernsey  as  tlic  Parmer’s  Corv, 
especially  where  butter  is  an  essential  product. 
The  fanners  agree,  plausibly,  that  a  breed  of  cows 
larger  than  the  Jerseys,  yielding  a  proportionately 
larger  quantity  of  butter  and  of  milk,  producing  fine 
large  calves,  maturing  rapidly,  and  coming  into 
productiveness,  like  the  Jerseys,  a  year  earlier  than 
Short-horns,  Ayrshire*,  or  Devons,  unless  indeed 
great  size  is  particularly  desired,  and  being  at  all 
times  ready  when  dry,  to  be  quickly  fattened  to  a 
good  weight  and  turned  off  for  beef,  is  just  the 
breed  to  prove  profitable  for  them  under  their  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  was  in¬ 
vited  up  to  have  a  talk  with  them,  having  recently 
seen  the  Guernseys  on  their  “  native  heath.”  So 
nothing  loth,  one  evening  in  a  quiet  parlor,  I 
opened  my  budget  of  things,  new  and  old.  Some 
fifteen  well-to-do  farmers  discussed  and  questioned 
their  policy  in  the  matter  until  11  o’clock.  I  have 
since  been  surprised  at  hearing  of  the  readiness 
with  which  subscriptions  were  obtained  for  a  dozen 
or  more  animals  to  be  imported  forthwith.  They 
are  wise  in  taking  up  this  breed,  and  I  sincerely 
wish  them  good  luck  in  their  venture.  These  cat¬ 
tle  seem  to  have  been  bred  without  any  reference 
to  good  looks,  except  the  good  looks  of  fitness  for 
their  great  business  of  life,  butter-making ;  and  for 
their  end  in  death — beef. 

I  wish  that  some  good  breeder  on  the  Island 
would  take  a  Short-horn  cross,  on  the  sly,  and  then 
“  breed  it  out,”  retaining  fineness  of  bone,  small¬ 
ness  of  head  and  offal,  and  being  careful  not  to  de¬ 
crease  the  quantity  or  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  But  they  cannot  do  it,  and  so  the  work  of 
improving  the  breed  will  be  slow,  rapidly  as  it  has 
been,  and  is  going  on.  We  cannot  take  such  a  cross 
and  effect  the  improvement  in  this  country,  neither 
could  it  take  place  anywhere  but  on  the  island  with¬ 
out  virtually  working  a  taint  in  the  blood.  In 
whatever  way  the  improvement  comes,  there  is  a 
distinguished  future  for  the  Guernseys,  and  their 
popularity  is  sure  to  increase  from  their  sheer  merits. 

Tobacco. 

I  found  tobacco  culture  had  greatly  extended 
since  I  last  visited  the  valley.  The  mild  damp 
weather  of  the  week  or  two  before,  had  been  made 
use  of  to  take  down  the  plants  from  the  “poles  ” 
in  the  drying  houses,  and  the  farmers  were  busy  at 
stripping,  though  the  weather  was  cold  and  dry. 


The  system  there  in  vogue  for  hanging  the  plants 
to  dry,  and  partly  cure,  is  one  1  had  heard  of,  but 
never  seen  in  use.  It  is  suspending  the  plants 
upon  laths  run  through  the  stalks  about  a  foot  from 
the  but  ends.  The  laths  used  are  like  common 
plasterer’s  laths,  but  nearly  twice  as  thick,  sawed 
from  clear  stuff.  At  first  they  were  simply  pointed, 
sharp,  and  thrust  through  a  slit  made  with  a  knife, 
now,  however,  one  end  of  the  lath  is  reduced  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  a  steel  point,  called  a  needle,  is  slipped  over 
the  end.  This  needle  easily  penetrates  the  woody 
stems,  and  thus  several  plants  are  strung  upon  one 
lath,  which  is  then  elevated  into  position  and  rests 
upon  poles  laid  the  proper  distance  apart.  The 
weight  of  the  plants  holds  the  laths  edge-up,  and 
thus  they  are  abundantly  strong  to  sustain  the 
weight,  while  this  is  of  course  growing  less  every 
day  as  the  plants  dry.  The  needle  is  not  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  the  lath,  but  slipped  from  one 
to  another  as  they  are  used.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
and  simple  plan,  and  is  not  patented,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  tobacco-growers  of  that  section  know. 

Keeping  Small  Quantities  of  Milk. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  importance  to  take  the 
very  best  care  of  the  milk  of  one  or  two  cows. 
Where  there  is  a  considerable  herd,  it  is  usual  to 
find  a  nice  dairy  room  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  conveniently  near  the  ice-house  and  cooled 
by  its  proximity,  or  near  a  cold  spring,  the  water 
from  which  may  be  distributed  in  pools  or  cooling 
tanks,  in  which  the  milk  may  be  set.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  impracticable,  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  this 
reason  at  certain  seasons  not  half  the  value  of  small 
quantities  of  milk  is  realized.  In  winter  the  family 
store-room  or  kitchen  closet,  is  often  used  to  set 
the  milk  in,  and  in  summer  no  properly  cool  and 
ventilated  apartment  can  be  found.  In  the  winter 
the  fumes  of  cooking  and  smoke,  or  of  the  family 
living-room,  fairly  taint  the  cream,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  milk  will  not  keep  sweet,  may  be  exposed 
to  flies,  drafts  of  dust,  and  often  to  foreign  odors. 
Mice  are  also  frequently  annoying.  I  know  this 
from  multifarious  experiences,  and  am  happy  to 
see  my  way  out  of  the  dilema  through 

My  Neighbor's  Milk  Closet, 
or  rather  through  his  ingenuity.  He  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  man.  I  claim  to  be  moderately  so 
myself,  but  his  thoughts  have  taken  a  happier  turn 
than  mine  in  this  particular  direction,  or  else  he 
borrowed  his  ideas — certainly  he  was  free  to  lend 
them  to  me.  He  had  a  box  made  of  white  wood, 
white  oak  would  have  been  better,  but  both  are 
nearly  odorless,  as  large  as  could  be  taken  down  his 
cellar  steps  through  an  ordinary  door,  say  2s  feet 
wide  by  4  feet  high,  by  5  feet  long.  In  one  of  the 
upper  corners  a  smaller  box  was  made,  say  18  inches 
to  2  feet  wide  and  deep,  and  as  long  as  the  width 
of  the  closet;  the  side  towards  the  closet  was 
made  of  strong  slats  an  inch  apart,  and  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  pan  of  zinc  was  placed.  This  is  the  ice-box. 
The  drip  is  carried  off  by  a  leaden  pipe  from  the 
zinc  pan ;  the  ice  is  supported  on  slats,  and  is 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  when  it  is  desired  to  econo¬ 
mize  and  prevent  its  thawing. 

The  closet  has  a  large  door,  not  going  to  the 
bottom,  on  one  side  opposite  to  the  ice-box,  and 
shelves  whereon  to  put 
pans  or  cans  of  milk 
and  other  odorless  ar¬ 
ticles,  butter,  cream, 
puddings,  custards,  etc. 

There  is  free  air  com¬ 
munication  between  the 
closet  space  and  the 
ice,  and  as  the  surplus 
moisture  from  the  air 
is  deposited  upon  the 
ice,  the  air  in  the  closet  is  always  dry,  and  drops  do 
not  form  upon  the  sides.  He  finds  that  cooked, 
and  even  raw  meats,  may  be  put  into  the  ice-box, 
and  will  have  no  effect  on  the  air  in  the  closet. 
This  may  be  problematical,  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  such  things  if  sweet  and  good  could  not  have 
much  effect,  because  I  believe  most  odors  are  dis¬ 
seminated  by  means  of  the  moisture  in  the  air. 
This  closet  would  be  more  economical  of  ice  if  it 
were  double  and  lined  with  some  non-conductor, 


but  it  certainly  answered  a  very  good  purpose  last 
summer,  and  I  shall  try  something  of  the  kind. 
The  temperature  may  be  somewhat  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  ice  used. 

- —  i  Mi  —  - 

c 

Planting  Corn— A  Marker. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  mechanic  who 
should  rip  his  boards  from  a  log  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  whip  saw  and  plane  them  or  match  them,  by 
hand,  or  who  should  w'ork  out  his  nails  on  the  an¬ 
vil  one  at  a  time  by  hand  labor  ?  He  would  hardly 
earn  enough  to  find  himself  in  bread  alone.  Tet  in 
an  equally  old-fashioned,  costly,  and  unprofitable 
way  do  thousands  of  farmers  plant  and  cultivate 
their  corn  crops.  The  ground  is  plowed,  harrowed 
and  marked  out  both  ways,  either  with  the  plow,  or 
sometimes  by  a  quicker  method,  with  a  corn  mark¬ 
er.  The  seed  is  dropped  by  hand  and  covered  by 
hand  with  a  hoe;  the  crop  is  hoed  by  hand  or 
plowed  in  the  old  method,  leaving  the  ground 
ridged  and  deeply  furrowed,  so  that  in  a  dry  season 
the  corn  suffers  for  want  of  moisture.  All  this 
costs  so  much  that  the  fanner’s  labor  brings  him 
about  50  cents  a  day,  upon  which  he  lives,  grumb- 


Fig.  1. — RUNNER  AND  TOOTU  FOR  MARKER. 

ling  that  “farming  does  not  pay.”  This  method 
would  be  ruinous  in  the  west  where  com  is  a  staple 
crop,  and  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  east  is  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  grown  to  a  large  extent.  But  there 
is  no  crop  that  may  be  grown  so  cheaply  and  easily 
in  the  east  that  produces  so  much  feed  as  com. 
Fifty  bushels  of  corn  and  four  tons  of  fodder  per 
acre  contains  more  dry  nutriment  than  thirty  tons 
of  turnips  or  mangels,  and  may  be  grown  with  less 
labor  and  less  cost,  if  - only-  the  best  methods  are 
employed.  Now  with  the  excellent  implements 
and  machines  that  are  in  use  for  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivating  corn,  no  farmer  can  afford  to  work  this 
crop  in  the  old-fashioned  method.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  plant  in  squares,  for  the  crop 
may  be  kept  perfectly  clean  when  planted  in  drills, 
if  the  proper  implements  are  used.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  corn  planters  by  which  the  seed  may  be  dropped 
and  covered  at  the  same  time  in  single  or  double 
drills,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  twenty  acres  per  day. 
By  using  the  Thomas  harrow  a  few  days  after 
planting,  every  young  weed  will  be  killed,  and  the 
crust,  which  so  often  gathers  upon  the  surface,  will 
be  broken  up  and  the  surface  mellowed.  The  har¬ 
row  may  be  used  without  damage  until  the  com  is 
several  inches  high.  Then  any  one  of  the  many 


2.— THE  MARKER  AT  WORK. 

excellent  horse  hoes  may  be  used,  by  which  the 
weeds  may  be  cut  out  of  the  rows  close  to  the  corn 
until  the  crop  is  so  high  that  farther  working  is 
useless.  This  method  of  cultivation  may  cost  82 
per  acre,  or  less,  as  the  ground  may  have  been 
kept  free  from  weeds  in  previous  years,  while  on 
the  old-fashioned  system  it  may  cost  $10  per  acre, 
or  more,  as  the  weeds  may  have  been  allowed  to 
get  further  ahead. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  farmers  who  will  still 
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work  on  the  hand  to  mouth  plan,  and  will  still 
mark  out  their  crops  by  a  marker  and  drop  the  seed 
by  hand.  For  these  it  will  be  convenient  to  have 
,at  least  a  good  marker,  and  such  is  here  illustrated 
in  due  season  for  one  to  be  made  before  it  will  be 
needed.  It  will  mark  uneven  as  well  as  level 
ground  ;  it  can  be  set  to  any  width  between  rows ; 


Fig.  1.— SHELTER  OF  POLES  AND  BOARDS. 

any  farmer  or  smart  boy  can  make  it,  and  the  in¬ 
ventor,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Canada,  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  patent  it.  The  marker  is  made  of  2  x  4  scant¬ 
ling,  one  piece  being  8  feet  long.  In  this  five  holes 
are  bored,  one  for  each  of  the  runners,  H  inch  in 
diameter.  The  runners  are  also  of  2  x  4  timber,  and 
18  inches  long.  Holes  l'/s  inch  in  diameter  are 
bored  through  the  runners,  in  which  are  placed 
hard  wood  pins  14  inches  long.  These  are  driven 
in  from  the  bottom,  the  ends  being  left  broad,  so 
that  they  may  not  pass  through  the  holes,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  an  inch  and  a 
half.  This  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  The  small  pin 
which  passes  through 
the  larger  one  serves  to 
connect  the  runner  with 
the  principal  timber, 
and  by  shifting  the 
large  pin  from  one  hole 
to  another,  the  runners 
may  be  brought  from  4 
feet  to  1  foot,  or  even  6 
inches  apart,  and  made 
to  mark  rows  of  widths 
increasing  by  spaces  of 
6  inches  up  to  4  feet. 

The  marker  given  in 
figure  1  is  very  clear¬ 
ly  shown,  and  needs 
no  further  description. 

When  one  of  the  markers  meets  with  an  obstruction 
it  is  lifted  by  it,  as  seen  in  figure  2,  and  passes  over 
it.  A  guide  marker  is  fixed  by  a  hinge  to  one  of 
the  outside  runners,  and  carries  a  scraper  which  is 
held  in  place  by  a  pin,  by  moving  which  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  next  row  may  be  regulated.  A  pair  of 


farmers  who  failed  to  save  their  seed  last  year. 
Saving  one’s  own  clover  seed  is  one  of  those  small 
things  which  is  worthy  of  more  consideration  than 
is  generally  given  to  it,  and  is  one  of  the  neglected 
economies  of  the  farm.  At  present  prices  of  hay 
and  clover  seed,  the  usual  crop  of  the  latter  five 
bushels  per  acre,  is  worth  $40,  or  two  or  three 
times  the  value  of  the  ordinary  crop  of  hay.  This 
sum  per  acre  is  a  handsome  yield  for  a  second  crop, 
and  is  well  worth  working  for.  Clover  cannot  be 
substituted  by  anything  else.  Farmers  cannot  do 
without  it  and  prosper.  It  will  be  a  misfortune  if 
the  present  high  price  of  seed  should  prevent  farm¬ 
ers  from  sowing  it,  and  it  will  be  a  powerful  re¬ 
minder  of  the  advantage  of  always  securing  a  home 
supply.  Besides  this,  when  the  seed  is  raised  at  home, 
the  absence  of  weed  seeds  can  be  depended  upon, 
which  is  an  impossibility  if  the  seed  is  purchased. 


Cheap  Temporary  Shelters  for  Stock. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y., 


In  all  newly  settled  districts,  and  iu  many  old  set¬ 
tlements,  a  cheap  and  temporary  shelter  for  stock 
is  often  desirable.  While  there  is  hut  little  new  to 
be  said  about  the  construction  of  these,  yet  the 
hints  given,  if  heeded,  will  not  only  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  thousands  of  animals,  but  save  money  to 
the  stock  raiser  and  farmer.  Whenever  it  is  found 
practicable,  the  shelter  should  he  located  upon  the 
east  or  south  side  of  a  forest,  or  a  hill,  in  order  that 
the  force  of  the  wintry  winds  may  he  broken  as 
much  as  possible.  The  cheapest  shelter  is  made 
from  poles,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  covered  with  straw 
or  refuse  hay.  Two  crotched  posts,  8  ft.  in  length, 
are  set  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and  from  12  to  20  ft. 
apart ;  these  are  connected  at  the  top  by  a  strong 


Fig.  2.— SHELTEK  COVERED  WITH  STRAW. 


light  shafts  may  be  attached  to  the  marker,  and  a 
pair  of  handles  by  which  it  may  be  guided. 


Clover  seed. — The  present  high  price  of  clover 
seed  will  doubtless  disagreeably  surprise  many 


Fig.  3. — CHEAP  BOARD  SHELTER. 

pole,  upon  which  rest  the  upper  ends  of  other  poles, 
12  or  15  ft.  in  length.  The  ends  of  this  shelter  are 
boarded  up  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  A  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  shelter  is  illustrated  in  fig.  2 :  six  strong  posts 
are  set  iu  the  ground,  forming  the  corners  and  sides 
of  an  enclosure,  about  12  by  15  ft.,  and  6  ft.  high. 
These  are  hoarded  up  on  three  sides,  and  roofed 
with  strong  plank  or  poles,  the  whole  overlaid  with 
straw  ;  the  covering  is  best  and  most  economically 
done  at  thrashing  time,  by  building  the  frame-work 
in  the  barn-yard.  A  cheap  board  shelter  is  shown 
in  figure  3.  In  making  one  after  this  form,  14  feet 
wide,  the  highest  part  should  be  8  feet,  and  the  low¬ 
est  about  5  feet,  using  16  foot-boards  for  roofing, 
which  will  project  upon  each  side.  The  roof  can 
be  of  matched  lumber,  or  rough  boards  battened. 
Almost  any  farmer  is  enough  of  a  mechanic 
to  construct  such  a  shelter,  and  it  will  be  found 
serviceable  as  well  as  neat  in  appearance.  It 
often  happens  that  those  who  have  upon  their 
premises  the  most  improved  barns  and  other  out¬ 
buildings,  desire  to  feed  for  a  few  months  an  extra 
number  of  sheep  or  cattle,  but  have  not  sufficient 
convenient  shelter.  This  may  be  provided  by  a 
temporary  addition  to  a  large  building,  as  in  fig.  4, 
in  which  A  is  a  post  set  in  the  ground.  B,  board 
roof,  and  D  a  post  of  main  building.  This  struc¬ 
ture  can  occupy  the  end  or  side  of  a  building,  as 
may  be  most  convenient,  and  can  be  so  arranged 
that  hay  and  grain  may  be  fed  direct  from  the  large 


building  without  passing  out  of  doors.  The  only 
trouble  with  structures  of  this  kind  is,  that  farmers 
find  them  so  convenient,  that  they  are  tempted  to 
let  them  remain  for  years,  and  they  become  perma¬ 
nent  instead  of  temporary.  Unless  they  are  con¬ 
structed  of  a  material,  and  in  a  manner  not  to 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  larger  structures, 


they  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  served 
the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected. 


Movable  Nests  for  Hens. 

Hens,  as  a  general  thing,  are  remarkably  self- 
willed  and  obstinate.  Perhaps  an  exception  may 
be  made  as  regards  the  Brahmas,  which  are  very 
docile  and  easily  managed.  On  account  of  this 
general  peculiarity  of  fowls,  many  people  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  somewhat  similar  disposition,  find  no  success 
in  keeping  them.  Their  hens  will  not  lay  in  the 
nests  provided  for  them,  or  after  sitting  a  few  days 
upon  a  nest  of  eggs,  leave  them  and  never  return. 
The  consequences  are,  either  no  eggs  at  all,  or  nests 
hidden  where  they  can  not  be  reached  ;  no  chickens, 
and  time  and  labor  lost.  This  may  all  he  avoided 
if  the  owners  will  only  study  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  their  poultry  reasonably.  One  of  the  most  invet¬ 
erate  habits  of  hens,  is  that  of  hiding  their  nests  or 
seeking  them  in  retired  shaded  places.  Those  who 
would  have  plenty  of  eggs,  must  make  their  ar¬ 
rangements  accordiugly.  A  very  cheap  and  con¬ 
venient  nest  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration.  It  is  made  of  pieces  of  hoard  eighteen 
inches  long,  nailed  endwise  to  three-sided  cleats  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  box  need  not  be  more 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length.  Some 
corner  pieces  are  nailed  at  the  front  to  make  it  firm, 
and  the  back  should  be  closed.  These  nests  may 
be  placed  in  secluded  corners,  behind  sheds,  or  be¬ 
neath  bushes  in  the  back  yard,  or  behind  a  barrel 
or  a  bundle  of  straw.  The  nest  egg  should  he  of 
glass  or  porcelain,  and  every  evening  the  eggs  that 
have  been  laid  during  the  day  should  be  removed. 
A  little  cut  straw  mixed  with  clean  earth  or  sand, 
will  make  the  best  material  for  the  nest.  This 


A  MOVABLE  HEN’S  NEST. 


should  he  renewed  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness.  When  a  hen  has  taken  possession  of 
one  of  these  nests,  it  may  be  removed  at  night  to 
the  hatching  house,  without  disturbing  her.  Before 
the  nests  are  used,  they  should  he  thoroughly  well 
lime-washed  around  tne  joints,  to  keep  away  lice. 
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Fastenings  for  Cows. 


Although  stanchions  are  really  the  safest  fasten¬ 
ing  for  cows,  yet  some  persons  object  to  them  be¬ 
cause  the  animals  are  held  in  a  too  confined  posi¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  is  supposed  to  be  painful,  or 
otherwise  objectionable  to  the  cows.  Most  owners 
of  valuable  cows  consider  safety  to  be  the  first 
requisite  in  their  management,  and  the  question  as 
to  what  the  cow  would  like  as  of  minor  importance. 
Stanchions  have  the  valuable  recommendation  that 
one  always  finds  his  cows  in  the  morning  just  where 
they  were  left  at  night,  if  they  have  been  properly 
secured.  Nevertheless,  for  those  who  dislike 
stanchions,  there  are  other  safe  ways  of  fastening 
cows.  For  some  years  we  used  the  method  shown 
in  figures  1  and  2.  In  the  first  a  strong  smooth 
pole  was  inserted  through  the  floor  and  “  stepped  ”  • 
into  the  beam  beneath  and  into  the  floor  above.  It 
was  also  fastened  by  an  iron  strap  bolted  through 
the  front  of  the  trough.  A  steel  ring  to  which  a 
6teel  chain  was  attached  was  made  to  slide  up  and 
down  upon  the  post,  and  a  leather  neck  strap,  or,  in 
6ome  cases,  a  leather  head  stall  was  attached  to  the 
chain  by  a  suitable  ring  or  loop.  The  ring  could 


Fig.  1. — FASTENING  BY  SLIDING  KING  ON  A  POLE. 


not  fall  so  low  as  the  floor,  being  held  by  the  edge 
of  the  feed  trough,  and  the  cow’s  feet  could  not, 
therefore,  be  entangled  in  the  chain  by  getting  over 
it.  This  is  the  chief  danger  in  the  use  of  neck 
straps  and  chains,  but  it  may  be  avoided  in  this 
way.  Another  plan  is  to  have  an  iron  rod  bolted 
to  the  feed  trough,  upon  which  the  ring  may  slide. 
This  is  equally  secure,  and  gives  more  room  for 
movement  to  the  cow.  With  these  ring-ties  it  is 
best  to  have  short  stalls  to  prevent  the  cows  inter¬ 


Fig.  2.— FASTENING  ATTACHED  TO  FEED-TROUGH. 


fering  with  each  other,  else  one  of  them  may  step 
on  to  another  as  it  is  lying  down.  The  teats  are 
sometimes  injured  even  when  stanchions  are  used, 
but  the  danger  of  this  is  greater  with  chain  ties. 


A  Convenient  Bin  for  Oats. 


The  usual  receptable  for  oats,  com,  or  mill 
feed,  or  other  grain  for  domestic  animals,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  bin  or  box  about  four  feet  in  hight.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  the  grain  out  of  such  a  place  when 
the  quantity  is  half  or  more  exhausted.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  there  may  be  affixed,  about  one 
foot  from  the  bottom  on  one  side  of  the  bin,  a 
board  (-B).  This  is  nailed  so  as  to  project  into  the 
bin  at  an  angle  sufficient  to  allow  the  filling  of  a 
measure  between  the  lower  edge  of  board  B  and  top 


edge  of  the  opening  at  M.  The  opposite  lower  side 
of  the  bin  is  covered  with  boards,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  at  R,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
contents  within  easy  reach.  The  top  can  be  com- 


A  BIN  FOR  OATS  OR  OTHER  FEED. 

pleted  with  hinged  cover  as  well  as  the  delivery 
space.  By  using  a  bin  of  this  form,  the  last  bushel 
is  as  easily  removed  as  the  first  one. 

Hints  for  the  Workshop. 

How  to  drive  a  noRSE-snoE  nail. — Most  farm¬ 
ers  hesitate  to  attempt  to  fasten  on  a  loose  shoe  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  foot  by  driving  the  nail  in  a 
wrong  direction.  It  is  such  a  saving  of  time  and 
money  to  be  able  to  put  a  shoe  upon  a  horse  in  a 
hurried  busy  time,  that  every  farmer  ought  to  learn 
how  to  do  it.  He  may  practice  upon  a 
piece  of  soft  pine  wood  in  a  rough  way, 
when  he  will  find  how  easy  it  is,  by  pro¬ 
perly  preparing  the  nails,  to  make  the 
point  come  out  in  exactly  the  proper 
place.  To  prepare  the  nail  it  should  be 
laid  upon  the  anvil  (which  every  work¬ 
shop  should  have  for  such  work  as  this), 
or  a  smooth  iron  block,  and  beaten  out 
straight ;  the  point  should  then  be  beveled 
slightly  upon  one  of  the  flat  sides,  and 
the  point  also  bent  a  very  little  from  the 
side  which  is  beveled.  It  will  then  be  of 
the  shape  shown  at  figure  1.  In  driving 
such  a  nail  into  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  or  a  y. 
horse’s  hoof  which  is  penetrated  easily  nail. 
in  any  direction,  if  the  beveled  side  is  placed 
towards  the  center  of  the  hoof  and  away  from  the 
crust,  the  point  will  be  bent  outward,  and  will 
come  out  lower  or  higher  on  the  crust  as  the  bevel 
and  curve  may  be  more  or  less.  A  little  practice 
will  enable  one  to  cause 
the  point  to  protrude  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  right  place. 

By  turning  the  bevel  out¬ 
wards,  in  driving  the  nail, 
the  course  will  be  towards 
the  center  of  the  foot 
as  shown  by  the  line  6, 
in  figure  2.  The  nail  is 
sometimes  started  in  the 
wrong  direction  by  care- j 
less  blacksmiths,  and  the 

horse  is  lamed  in  conse-  _.  ~T 

,,  ,,  ...  .  Fig.  2.— DRIVING  NAILS, 

quenee.  If  the  mistake  is  ° 

discovered,  and  an  attempt  made  to  draw  out  the 
nail,  a  piece  of  it  may  be  broken  off,  and  at  every 
concussion  of  the  foot,  the  fragment  will  penetrate 
further,  until  it  reaches  the  sensitive  parts,  and 
great  suffering  will  follow.  Many  a  horse  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  navicular  disease,  (because  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  one  of  those  obscure  affections  of  the 
foot  which  has  no  outward  sign,)  when  the  trouble 
is  a  fragment  of  nail  broken  off  by  a  bungling  shoer. 
We  have  examined  the  foot  of  a  horse  which  was 
killed  because  of  an  incurable  lameness,  and  found 
a  piece  of  a  nail  thus  bedded  in  the  center  of  the 
foot,  surrounded  with  an  abscess  which  had  eaten 
into  the  bone.  The  torture  suffered  by  this  horse 
must  have  been  intense,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
a  case  of  navicular  disease,  while  the  real  cause  was 
unsuspected.  In  driving  nails  into  the  hoof  great 
caution  should  be  exercised.  The  hand,  or  the 
thumb,  should  be  held  over  the  spot  where  the 
point  of  the  nail  is  expected  to  come  out,  and  if  it 
does  not  appear  when  it  should  do  so,  the  nail  must 
be  withdrawn.  Use  no  split  or  imperfect  nail,  and 


have  the  point  very  carefully  prepared.  The  course 
taken  by  a  nail  properly  pointed  and  driven,  is 
shown  by  the  lines  curved  outwards  at  a,  a,  in  fig.  2. 

Screw-Drivers.— To  drive  a  screw  with,  a  screw¬ 
driver,  as  it  is  usually  pointed  and 
handled,  is  a  disagreeable  task.  If 
the  screw  goes  in  with  difiiculty, 
the  driver  slips  out  of  the  groove, 
or  it  cuts  the  edges  of  the  groove 
so  that  the  screw  is  useless.  This 
is  because  the  point  of  the  tool  is 
not  ground  properly.  It  should 
be  ground  with  an  even  and  long 
bevel,  at  least  an  inch  long  in  small 
tools,  and  two  inches  in  large  ones. 

The  sides  of  the  bit  should  be  kept 
straight,  and  not  tapered  off  nor 
the  corners  ground  off  or  rounded. 

There  should  be  no  sharp  edge 
ground  upon  the  end  of  the  tool, 
and  the  grinding  should  be  length¬ 
wise,  or  from  handle  to  point,  and 
not  cross-wise.  The  edge  should 
be  slightly  rounded.  The  degree 
of  roundness  given  may  be  such  as 
would  make  it  equal  to  an  arc  of  a 
circle  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  for  small  tools  this  may  be 
lessened  considerably.  The  shape 
of  a  well  pointed  screw-driver  is 
shown  at  figure  3.  Flat  handles 
should  be  abolished  as  a  nuisance ; 
after  an  hour’s  use  of  a  driver  with 
such  a  handle,  the  hand  will  be 
stiff  and  sore.  The  handle  should 
be  a  round  one,  as  shown  in  figure 
4,  and  it  will  pay  every  one  who 
uses  the  tool  to  provide  one  with¬ 
out  delay.  Screw-drivers  are  used  more  frequently 
than  necessary.  We  have  driven  hundreds  of 
screws  in  all  sorts  of  timber,  hard  white  oak  even, 
with  the  hammer,  just  as  nails  are  driven,  without 
the  use  of  a  screw-driver,  and  found  them  hold  per¬ 
fectly  well.  This,  of  course,  can  be  done  only  with 
the  sharp  taper-pointed  screws,  and  if  any  one  uses 
the  old  blunt  pointed  kind,  he  is  too  far  behind  the 
times  to  be  much  of  a  mechanic  or  farmer  either. 


Fig.  3.  screw¬ 
driver. 


To  Prevent  Cows  Sucking  Themselves. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  November  last, 
two  devices  are  given  to  prevent  cows  from  sucking 
themselves ;  a  corre¬ 
spondent  thinks  his 
contrivance  of  a  spiked 
leather  halter  quite  as 
effective,  and  attended 
with  less  expense  and 
troubli.  The  manner 
of  wearing  the  halter 
is  shown  in  figure  1, 
one  buckle  at  the  up¬ 
per  part,  behind  the 
ears,  makes  it  quite 
easy  to  attach  or  detach  it.  Figure  2  shows  how 
the  spikes  are  secured.  The  spikes  should  not  be 
over  two  inches  in  length.  They  are  best  made 
of  wrought  nails,  which 
are  sold  at  the  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  They  are 
placed  in  an  iron  vise 
and  the  heads  flattened 
as  much  as  possible  by 
pounding  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  ;  they  are  then 

driven  into  a  piece  of 
Fig.2.  MAKING  THE  HALTER.  tMck  and 

cured  by  sewing  or  riveting  it  upon  another  piece 
of  leather,  as  shown  at  B  in  figure  2. 


Fig.  1.— SPIKED  HALTER. 


Navicular  Disease  in  Horses. — That  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  prevalent,  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the 
wisdom  of  owners  of  horses.  When  a  horse  is  shod 
the  frog  is  cut  away  and  the  sole  pared,  and  that 
portion  of  the  foot  which  should  act  as  an  elastic 
cushion  or  spring  to  the  bones  of  the  foot,  is  re-  • 
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moved.  In  working  upon  hard  roads  the  feet  are 
jarred,  and  the  blows  come  upon  the  bone  which 
bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  quarter  of  the  horse. 
The  membrane  which  surrounds  this  bone  is  in¬ 
flamed,  and  the  horse  shrinks  when  the  foot  is  put 
on  to  the  ground .  The  cure  is  hopeless,  because  the 
seat  of  the  disease  cannot  be  reached.  The  only 
hope  is  in  rest  and  cooling  physic.  To  preveut 
this  disease,  the  frog  and  sole  should  be  kept  in 
their  natural  condition,  and  high  heel  caulks  should 
be  avoided.  The  Goodenough  shoe  properly  fitted 
is  a  sure  preventive  of  it. 

- a, - — b»co~—k. - 

A  Spout  for  a  Grain  or  Other  Bin. 

The  safest  place  for  grain  or  feed  is  on  the  floor 
above  the  stable.  When  stored  there,  no  loose  ani¬ 
mal  can  get  access  to  it 
and  gorge  itself  danger¬ 
ously,  and  more  space 
is  left  in  the  feed-room. 
If  the  bin  or  bins  are 
on  the  upper  floor,  the 
supply  may  still  be 
drawn  on  the  lower 
floor  by  using  the  spout 
here  described.  This 
may  be  connected  with 
several  bins  by  making 
divisions  in  it,  and  pro¬ 
viding  separate  recep¬ 
tacles  below.  The  feed 
or  grain  from  the  bins 
above  rests  in  the  re¬ 
servoir  below,  which  is 
always  partly  full,  but 
can  never  overflow. 
From  this  it  can  bo 
measured  out  by  means 
of  the  measuring  box, 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  p.  16 ;  this  holds  33/10  quarts  or  4 >/2  pounds, 
which  is  an  ordinary  feed.  This  box  may  be  hung  up¬ 
on  the  spout  as  sliowu  in  the  engraving.  Such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  this  cost  but  little,  but  save  much 
room,  add  much  to  the  neatness  and  convenience  of 
the  stable  or  barns,  and  are  very  economical  in  use. 

Over-feeding  Fine  Stock  for  Show. 

ET  A.  B.  ALLEN. 

It  is  astonishing  that  breeders  will  be  so  foolish 
as  to  still  continue  the  practice  of  stuffing,  to  their 
utter  ruin,  valuable  animals  from  their  flocks  and 
herds,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  outsliowing  each 
other  in  monstrous  fat  at  the  Agricultural  Fairs. 
See,  for  example,  what  destruction  has  resulted  for 
years  past  from  this  cause  in  the  noble  tribes  of 
Bates’  and  Booth’s  Short-horn  cattle.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  many  have  died  under  this  practice ; 
the  only  wonder  is  that  a  single  animal  of  them  has 
survived  it,  and  is  still  left  with  sufficient  stamina 
to  propagate  its  species.  In  a  late  issue,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Agricultural  Gazette  observes  that  this  lament¬ 
able  destruction  is  going  on  in  other  superior  fami¬ 
lies  of  Short-horns,  and  also  in  other  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  for  it  says :  “  Mr.  Outliwaite  has  lost  his  cele¬ 
brated  cow  Vivandiere.  She  and  her  calf  have 
both  died  during  protracted  labor.  The  North 
British  Agriculturist  of  last  week  enumerates  the 
disasters  which  have  of  late  befallen  prize  animals. 
Among  them,  Mr.  Kennard’s  Queen  Mary,  which 
has  lost  her  calf;  Mr.  A.  II.  Browne’s- Duke  of 
Aosta,  winner  of  many  prizes,  including  the  first  at 
each  of  the  three  national  meetings  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  last  season ;  Lady  Pigot’s 
Victoria  Victrix,  Rose  of  Wytham,  and  Moorish 
Captive,  all  of  them  ‘  Royal’  winners ;  the  Duke  of 
Buccleueh’s  prize  winning  Ayrshire  cow  ;  and  Mr. 
Scott’s  fine  polled  Angus  bull,  Bluebeard.  We 
rather  suspect,  says  the  Gazette,  that  the  unnatural 
state  of  feeding  in  which  show-yard  animals  now-a- 
days  appear,  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
death  of  some,  if  not  all  the  animals  particular¬ 
ized.” 

Yes,  indeed,  you  may  “rather”  more  than  “  sus¬ 


pect”  this,  for  it  is  a  terrible  fact,  and  no  mistake 
about  it.  I  well  recollect  when  present  at  one  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Cattle  Shows  in  England,  of 
expressing  astonishment  to  a  celebrated  breeder 
there,  that  he  should  sell  a  lot  of  his  prize  animals 
to  a  competitor.  “Why,”  I  exclaimed,  “in  a  few 
years  he  will  be  exhibiting  here  against  you,  and 
beat  you  with  the  produce  of  your  own  weapons.” 
lie  gave  me  a  nudge  with  his  hand  and  a  sly  wink 
from  his  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  drily  remarked  : 
“  Never  fear  that.  These  animals  have  been  fed  too 
high  to  make  good  breeders ;  the  purchaser  of 
them  can  never  beat  me  at  a  cattle  show  with  their 
offspring.” 

And,  still,  with  such  a  lesson  before  us,  we 
Americans  are  so  foolish  as  to  continue  importing 
prize  stock  from  abroad,  and  boast  of  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  thinking  thereby  to  be  able  to  sell  their  produce 
at  a  much  higher  price,  than  such  as  come  from 
animals  that  have  not  gone  through  the  injurious 
process  of  over-feeding,  in  order  to  make  a  foolish 
show  of  their  fine  points. 

- -»  - -a©—— — -  «■ - 

A  Frost  Proof  or  Cool  Cellar. 

A  correspondent  proposes  to  build  a  cellar,  sep¬ 
arate  from  other  buildings,  which  shall  be  frost 
proof  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  that  will 
be  also  well  ventilated.  He  proposes  to  excavate 
four  feet  deep  for  the  cellar,  build  the  walls  of 
stone,  with  an  arched  roof  of  brick,  covering  the 
arch  with  four  feet  of  earth,  and  sod  over  the  earth  ; 
in  the  center  of  the  roof  he  would  place  a  well  with 
a  glazed  sash  at  the  top  and  bottom  for  the  purposes 
of  light  and  ventilation.  He  asks  how  we  would 
modify  or  improve  this.  We  srrggest  that  in  order 
for  such  a  cellar  to  retain  an  even  temperature 
in  winter  and  summer,  there  ought  to  be  some 
other  protection  than  the  covering  of  earth,  such  as 
is  suggested  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  This 
shows  an  air  space  between  the  arch  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  earth,  which  might  be  made  by  laying  three 
scantlings  or  joists  lengthwise  of  the  roof  and  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  boards,  and  battens  to  close  the 
joints.  There  would  then  be  anon-conducting  air 
space  of  several  inches  which  would  prevent  the 
roof  from  becoming  sufficiently  cool  to  cause  a  frost 
deposite  upon  the  inside  of  the  cellar  in  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  weather,  which  is  not  at  all  unusual.  The 
moisture  would  then  be  deposited  upon  the  boards 
instead  of  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar.  To  remove  the 
dampness  thus  gathered  upon  the  boards,  the  gable 
ends  of  the  cellar  should  have  ventilators  opening 
into  this  air  space  at  both  the  front  and  the  rear ; 
these  could  be  opened  in  the  summer  time,  and 
cause  a  draft  of  air  through  it.  This  would  tend 
greatly  to  cool  the  roof  in  hot  weather  as  well  as  re¬ 
move  the  dampness  in  the  space  and  prevent  the 


boards  from  decaying.  The  lower  sash  in  the  well 
should  be  hinged  at  one  side  so  that  it  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley  and  a  weight, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  ventilators  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  well  might  be  made  in  the  front 
and  rear,  so  that  one  or  the  other  could  be  opened 
from  without  when  needed.  This  will  prevent 
dust  from  blowing  in  during  windy  weather,  as 
the  opening  on  the  windward  side  can  be  closed 
at  such  times.  For  summer  use  a  covering  should 
be  placed  over  the  upper  sash  to  exclude  the  sun’s 
rays,  which  will  materially  raise  the  temperature 
within  the  cellar.  Such  a  cellar  as  this  would  oper¬ 
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ate  very  well  for  a  dairy,  and  make  unnecessary  the 
use  of  ice,  with  its  accompanying  dampness  and 
sloppiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  and  labor. 


Water  on  Prairie  Farms. 

One  of  the  frequent  inconveniences  of  a  prairie 
farm  is  the  lack  of  a  permanent  supply  of  water 
for  the  stock  ;  a  want  which  causes  the  loss  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  yearly  through  diseases  and  deaths  of 
animals.  Bad  water,  such  as  is  necessarily  con¬ 
tained  in  ponds  and  sloughs  to  whieh  stock  have 
access  in  summer,  is  dangerous  in  itself,  but  when 
it  is  rendered  impure  by  the  evacuations  of  sick 
animals,  it  is  still  worse,  and  will  communicate  dis¬ 
ease  to  any  healthy  animal  that  may  drink  of  it. 
Such  water  has  really  become  a  deadly  poison, 
which  will  infect  any  stream  into  which  it  may 
happen  to  overflow  at  a  rainy  time,  and  thus  carry 
its  deleterious  matter  to  many  other  farms.  There 
can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  origin  of  splenic 
fever,  black-leg,  and  hog  cholera,  in  some  western 
localities,  is  due  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  water, 
and  their  rapid  spread  to  the  poisoning  of  the  ponds 
and  streams  by  the  droppings  of  the  stricken  ani¬ 
mals.  The  water  of  sloughs  is  in  many  places  the 
entire  dependence  of  western  farmers,  and  many 
eastern  farmers  depend  in  part  upon  pond  water. 
If  some  means  were  provided  for  keeping  this  water 
pure  by  removing  it  from  the  reach  of  all  unwhole¬ 
some  influences,  and  supplying  it  to  the  stock  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  neither  foul  it  nor  waste 
it,  much  good  might  be  done.  A  correspondent, 
W.  B.  Parkyn,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  sends  us  his 
method  of  doing  this,  which  seems  to  be  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  He  says  :  “  Last  August, 


SECTION  SHOWING  WELL  AND  SPOUT. 


during  a  dry  spell,  my  well  in  the  pasture  got  very 
low,  and  I  had  to  contrive  some  plan  to  furnish 
more  water  for  the  stock;  I  went  to  the  head  of  a 
slough  above  the  pasture,  dug  a  wrell,  and  a  ditch 
from  the  bottom  of  it  out  in  the  pasture.  The  well 
in  the  meadow  is  six  rods  above  the  pasture.  I  dug 
the  well  and  ditch  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
water  would  run  off  and  not  obstruct  the  digging ; 
the  well  is  8  feet  deep  ;  ditch  12  rods  long  ;  the  well 
is  a  foot  deeper  than  the  upper  end  of  the  ditch, 
which  I  dug  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  yet  work 
in  it.  The  well  is  curbed  up  with  the  best  pine 
fencing.  The  curbing  is  one  foot  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  dirt  cannot  wash  into  it.  The  pipe, 
or  spouting,  leading  from  the  well  down  the  ditch 
into  a  large  trough  in  the  pasture,  is  made  of  the 
same  quality  of  fencing,  ripped  into  pieces  2  and  4 
inches  wide,  which  makes  a  spout  2  inches  square 
on  the  inside.  The  pieces  of  spouting  are  16  feet 
long,  the  ends  are  mitered  together  and  fastened 
with  white  lead.  A  small  piece  of  board  is  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  mud  under  each  joint.  After  the 
spouting  was  all  completed,  and  the  water  running 
a  steady  stream  (faster  than  one  cow  could  drink), 
1  filled  up  the  ditch  by  the  use  of  a  team  and  scraper, 
scattered  some  grass  seed  on  the  earth,  put  a  tight 
platform  on  the  well,  and  the  job  was  completed 
with  about  one  week’s  work  of  my  own  hands.  This 
was  done  in  August,  1875,  and  1  have  not  pumped 
a  stroke  for  my  stock  in  the  pasture  since,  but  there 
has  been  a  continuous  stream  running  ail  the  time 
in  the  trough.  The  trough  is  about  one  foot  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  I  think  this  is  better  on 
account  of  not  freezing.  The  ground  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  trough  is  scraped  out  so  the  cattle  have 
easy  access  to  the  water.  A  shallow  ditch  carries 
the  water  off  from  the  lower  end  of  the  trough,  I 
consider  this  the  best  improvement  I  ever  made  on 
my  farm.  I  think  I  cau  safely  say  that  more  stock 
in  my  neighborhood  has  been  lost  by  getting  into 
open  slough  wells,  than  would  pay  for  such  a  water 
supply  as  this  on  every  farm  around  here,” 
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To  Sharpen  Posts  or  Rails  Conveniently. 

A  good  manager  will  so  provide  and  arrange  the 
work  that  there  will  be  no  season  of  leisure  upon 
the  farm.  Preparing  fencing  material  is  useful 
work  for  winter,  or  that  portion  of  a  northern 
spring  that  is  more  unfavorable  for  many  opera¬ 
tions  than  winter  itself.  The  sharpening  of  posts 
and  stakes  is  a  laborious  task,  and  a  simple  method 
for  holding  them,  as  is  here  described,  will  be  a 
great  convenience.  First  procure  a  block  of  wood 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  a  foot  in  width,  and 
four  or  more  inches  in  thickness,  in  the  center  of 
one  side  of  which  make  a  cavity  one  inch  deep  and 
■eight  or  nine  inches  wide  with  an  ax.  When  a  post 
is  to  be  sharpened,  place  one  of  its  ends  in  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  and  the  other  resting  in  the  cavity 
of  the  block,  which  is  placed  near  the  tree.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  the  illustration, 
page  140.  In  the  absence  of  a  tree,  a  crotched 
stick  can  be  driven  into  the  ground,  or  two  stakes 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  substitute,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving.  During  inclement  weather  the  work 
may  be  done  in  a  shed  or  barn,  and  by  using  the 
block,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  cutting  the  floor. 


,  Skeleton  Roofing. 

The  subject  of  roofing  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  every  farmer  who  has  many  out-buildings,  and 
the  hints  here  given  by  a  correspondent  will  be  of 
use  to  many.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows 
a  shingled  roof  in  which  cheapness  and  durability 
are  combined.  In  the  common  shingle  roof  the 


rafters  are  wholly  covered  with  boards,  to  the  up¬ 
per  surface  of  which  the  shingles  are  nailed ;  by 
the  plan  here  shown,  strips  inch  thick,  and  3  or  3* 
inches  wide,  placed  at  that  distance  apart  to  receive 
each  course  of  shingle  nails.  The  strips  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  letter  P,  P,  P,  P,  in  the  figure.  This  is 
indeed  a  skeleton  roof,  and  it  is  evidently  cheaper 
than  when  wholly  covered,  and  will  dry  out  more 
readily  when  wet,  and  is  therefore  more  durable. 


The  Southern  “Cow  Pea.” 


A  few  years  ago  we  saw  at  a  fair  in  a  southern 
state,  a  bag  of  seeds  of  unfamiliar  appearance,  and 
asked  our  companion  what  kind  of  beans  those 
were.  “Those  are  not  beans,”  was  the  reply, 
“but  Cow  Peas,  our  great  forage  plant.” — We  in¬ 
sisted  that  whatever  else  they  might  be,  they  were 
not  peas  in  a  botanical  sense,  but  the  exhibitor  of 
the  seeds,  overhearing  the  conversation,  set  the 
matter  at  rest — at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction — by 
asserting,  “I  know  them’s  peas,  for  I  raised  ’em 
myself.” — This  was  our  first  acquaintance  with  the 
cow-pea  or  field  pea  of  which  we  had  heard  and 
read  so  much.  It  is  a  crop  of  great  value  in  all  the 
southern  states  ;  if  one  asks  a  southern  planter  if 
he  has  tried  clover,  he  will  most  likely  be  told  that 
there  is  no  need  of  trying  it,  as  they  have  in  this 
pea  a  perfect  substitute,  and  claim  that  it  is  in 
every  respect  superior  to  clover,  whether  for  fod¬ 
der  or  as  a  green  manure  crop.  Upon  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  plant  was,  or  where  it  came  from,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  more  definite 
than  it  is  “the  common  pea  of  the  country.” — The 
writers  in  southern  agricultural  papers  speak  of  it 
as  a  species  or  variety  of  the  pea  proper,  and  in 
looking  up  the  matter  in  all  the  available  works,  we 
'found  but  few  instances  in  which  any  hint  is  given 
that  the  writer  considered  the  plant  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  garden  and  field  pea  of  Europe  and 
the  northern  states.  In  one  case,  Edmund  Ruffin, 


a  distinguished  Virginia  agriculturist,  in  an  address 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  mentioned  it  as  “  The  native 
Southern' Pea  (cow  pea),”  and  in  Emerson’s  Farm¬ 
ers’  Encyclopaedia,  under  “Cow  Pea,”  it  is  twice 
referred  to  as  a  variety  of  the  “Indian  Pea,”  but  as 
the  Indian  pea  is  not  given  in  the  work,  we  are  left 
in  doubt  whether  the  writer  meant  American  In¬ 
dian,  or  East  Indian.  In  his  excellent  “Resources 
of  the  Southern  Fields  and  Forests,”  Dr.  F.  Pyre 
Porcher,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  says  under  Cow  Pea, 
that  he  thinks  it  may  be  a  Vetch  ( Vida ),  but  it  is 
quite  as  far  from  this  as  from  the  true  pea  ( Pisum ), 
While  there  were  abundant  accounts  giving  the 
uses  and  value  of  the  plant,  and  its  cultivation,  we 
could  find  nothing  which  told  what  this  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  and  very  common  plant  was.  As  the  visit 
to  the  south  referred  to,  was  after  the  crops  had 
been  harvested,  we  could  find  no  growing  plants, 
and  we  had  to  wait  until  we  could  cultivate  them  our¬ 
selves.  Knowing  that  there  were  several  varieties 
of  the  Cow  Pea,  we  endeavored  to  procure  as  many 
as  possible;  through  the  friendly  aid  of  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  Esq.,  Col.  J.  M.  Stubbs,  M.  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  (Seedsman,  Atlanta),  and  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator  (Athens),  all  of  Georgia;  H. 
B.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Louisiana;  A.  J.  Wright,  Esq., 
Miss.,  andDr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Tenn.,  we  received 
some  30  named  samples,  of  which  20,  in  the  color, 
size,  and  shape  of  the  seeds,  were  distinct.  These 
were  sown  in  rows  in  the  garden  the  same  as  bush 
beans  ;  not  knowing  that  the  pMnts  spread,  some 
of  them  covering-  an  area  of  several  feet,  it  was 
found  when  too  late,  that  they  were  much  too 
close,  and  the  fall  being  wet,  they  grew  into  a 
tangled  thicket;  some  ripened  a  few  pods,  and 
others  none,  there  being  a  marked  difference  in 
their  earliness.  In  habit  some  were  quite  bushy, 
while  others  made  long,  and  even  twining  branches 
running  4  to  6  feet.  The  leaves  in  all  are  of  three 
leaflets  differing  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  some 
being  oval,  others  broadly  ovate  or  rhomboid  ;  the 
downiness  of  the  plants  also  varies.  The  flowers 
are  few,  at  the  end  of  along  stalk  ;  they  have  some¬ 
what  the  shape  of  those  of  the  bean,  but  that  part 
called  the  keel  is  not  twisted  as  in  that ;  the  color 
varies  from  yellowish  or  cream  color  to  light  purple. 
The  pods  from  3  to  8  inches  long,  narrow,  mostly 
straight ;  in  some  only  two  on  a  stalk,  and  in  others 
three  or  four.  In  the  seeds  themselves  are  to  be 
found  the  greatest  differences  in  size,  shape,  color, 
and  markings,  some  of  the  most  distinct  of  these 
kinds  are  shown  in  the  engravings,  which  gives  size 
and  shape,  though  but  little  idea  of  color.  We  have 
classified  our  20  varieties  according  to  their  color 
and  markings,  and  make  the  following  groups  in 
each,  naming  the  largest  variety  first.  (1.)  Seeds 
cream  color,  with  a  minute  olive-green  line  at  the 
eye  ;  White  Table  (also  Mush  and  Dennis’  Field), 
Lady,  Six-oaks  Field.  (2.)  Cream-colored,  with  a 
brownish  stain  at  the  eye  ;  Red-hulled  White,  Su¬ 
gar  Crowder,  White  Crowder,  (both  nearly  globu¬ 
lar),  Brown-eye,  WhitoField.  (3.)  The  same,  but 
with  a  distinct  bfack  eye.  White  Crowder  (differ¬ 
ent  from  the  one  above  named),  Black-eyed  White. 
(4.)  Drab,  usually  darker  at  the  eye.  Clay -bank, 
Joiner’s  Long-pod.  (5.)  Yellowish-brown,  with  a 
minute  dark  line  at  the  eye.  Yellow  Crowder,  Yel¬ 
low  Cow.  (6.)  Purplish-brown,  or  reddish-chocolate 
color,  with  dark  line  at  the  eye.  Red  Ripper,  (also 
Tory),  Breach,  Red  Cow.  (7.)  Yellowish  or  purplish- 
brown,  mottled  with  very  dark  brown  or  black, 
especially  towards  the  eye  ;  Speckled  Java  (also 
Early  Bush),  Whippoorwill  (also  Speckled  ditto, 
and  Shiny),  (8)  Jet  Black,  with  a  small  white  scar ; 
Black  Field.  A  careful  examination  snowed  that 
the  plants  belong  to  the  genus  Dolichos,  and  into 
that  section  of  it  that  recent  botanists  place  in  a 
separate  genus,  Vtgna;  but  could  they  be  all  of  one 
species  ?  Comparing  these  varieties  with  the  many 
forms  of  the  garden  bean  {Phascolus  vulgaris),  the 
differences  among  the  cow-peas  are  no  greater 
than  are  shown  by  the  various  forms  of  that. 
Which  species  to  refer  them  to  was  not  an  easy 
matter,  but  they  agreed  best  with  D.  Catjang,  as 
described  in  Lourerios’  Flora  of  Cochin  China,  of 
which  several  forms  with  native  names  have  been 
cultivated  in  that  country,  and  in  China,  from  very 
early  times.  Knowing  that  his  immense  herbarium 


and  extensive  library  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter,  we  sent  several  specimens  to 
Prof.  Gray,  who  informs  us  that  they  agree  with 
the  old  D.  Sinensis  of  Linn,  which  is  the  same  plant 
Lourerio  has  as  D.  Catjang.  We  are,  then,  no  doubt 
safe  in  considering  all  the  forms  of  the  cow-pea  as 
Dolichos  Sinensis,  of  the  older  authors,  but  more 
properly,  according  to  later  botanists,  Vigna  Sinen¬ 
sis.  We  mention  these  details  to  show  how  diflficult 
it  sometimes  is  to  get  at  the  botanical  name  of  a 
cultivated  plant.  We  sent  to  Dr.  Gray  after  we 
supposed  that  we  had  exhausted  every  source  of 
information  at  hand,  but  before  his  reply  came,  we 
happened  to  think  that  the  industrious  Mr.  White, 
in  his  “  Gardening  for'the  South,”  might  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  plant,  and  on  consulting  this  we 
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VARIETIES  OE  SOUTHERN  COW  TEAS. 

1.  Whippoorwill.— 2.  Speckled  Java.— 3.  Black  Field.— 4. 
Six-Oaks  Field.— 5.  Sugar  Crowder.— 6.  Tory,  or  lied  Rip¬ 
per.— 7.  White  Crowder.— 8.  No  name  received. 

found  that  he  refers  cow-pea  to  Dolichos,  though  he 
gets  the  species  wrong,  and  he  is  only  one  who,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  gives  even  a  hint  towards  the 
name  of  the  genus.  Related  plants,  often  cultivated, 
are  the  Hyacinth  Bean,  a  climber  with  large  purple 
clusters  of  flowers  Dolichos  Lablab,  and  the  Aspara¬ 
gus,  or  Yard-long  Bean,  which  is  Dolichos — or  more 
properly  Yigna  scsquipedalis,  a  good  pole  snap  bean 
if  used  when  young.  The  name  Dolichos  is  the 
Greek  word  for  elongated,  given  to  some  tall  climb¬ 
ing  bean,  and  Vigna  is  in  honor  of  an  Italian  of  that 
name  who  wrote  about  plants  early  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Cow-pea  is  an  unfortunate  name,  as  the 
plant  in  its  botanical  relations  is  much  nearer  a 
bean  than  a  pea,  but  such  common  names  when 
once  established  are  sure  to  hold.  The  character 
of  the  foliage,  the  absence  of  tendrils,  the  shape  of 
the  seeds,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  seed- 
leaves  appear  above  ground  in  germinating,  all 
jvidely  separate  it  from  the  nea  and  ally  it  to  the 
bean.  An  article  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  plant  by  a  southern  cultivator 
is  promised  for  another  month. 


The  Ovster-suell  Bark-Louse.— Prof.  S.  V. 
Rathvon,  reports  in  his  paper,  the  Lancaster  Farm¬ 
er,  that  he  has  seen  the  late  Mr.  Walsh’s  remedy 
for  this  troublesome  insect  used  with  excellent 
success.  It  consists  in  simply  applying  neat’s-foot, 
lard,  or  other  non-drying  oil,  to  the  portions  of  the 
tree  infested  by  the  louse.  It  is  put  on  with  a 
brush,  just  before  the  buds  expand,  without  injury 
to  the  tree,  and  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
insects. 
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amounting  to  $4.25.  Of  ripe  tomatoes,  15  bushels 
were  sold  at  $1  a  bushel,  $15  ;  and  of  green  toma¬ 
toes,  4  bushels  at  75  cents,  $3.  Here  1  should 
mention  that  a  summer  freshet  had  ruined  mauy 
of  the  market  gardens,  which  enabled  me  to  sell  at 


cultivated  species  are  both  bushy  and  climbing 
forms ;  one  of  the  former,  Clerodendron  Bungei, 
is  a  favorite  garden  plant  in  the  southern  states, 
where  it  produces  abundant  large  clusters  of 
rose-colored  flowers.  Among  the  climbing1 


The  Wild  Balsam  Apple  or  Cucumber. 

In  November  last,  Mrs.  Rochester,  in  her 
“  Home  Topics,”  mentioned  the  Wild  Cucum¬ 
ber,  more  generally  known  as  the  Wild  Balsam 


METHOD  OF  SHARPENING  POSTS  OR  RAILS.- 

Apple,  as  a  desirable  climber,  and  we  added  to 
her  account  of  it  a  word  of  commendation  of 
our  own.  Of  late  years  many  exotic  ornamen¬ 
tal  climbers  have  been  introduced,  and  while 
some  of  them  may  he  more  showy,  none  are 
more  interesting  than  this  native.  Though 
often  called  Wild  Cucumber,  it  is  not  much 
like  the  cucumber ;  it  belongs,  however,  to  the 
same  family,  but  differs  in  its  manner  of  flower¬ 
ing  and  in  its  fruit  from  the  squash,  melon, 
cucumber,  and  other  common  plants  of  the 
family.  The  botanical  name  is  Echinocystia 
lobatci,  the  generic  name  being  from  the  Greek 
for  hedgehog,  and  bladder,  as  its  fruit  is  blad¬ 
dery  and  prickly,  and  the  specific  name  has 
reference  to  the  lobes  of  the  leaves.  It  is  found 
from  the  western  part  of  New  England  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  mostly  in  the  northern  states.  It  is  an 
annual,  climbing  10  or  15  ft.  high,  by  means  of 
its  long  and  abundant  three-forked  tendrils. 
The  nearly  smooth  leaves  are  3  to  5  inches 
across,  and  with  five  sharp  lobes.  The  flowers 
.are  of  two  kinds  in  the  same  plant ;  the  sterile, 
or  staminate  flowers  are  in  compound  clusters, 
often  a  foot  long,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ; 
the  individual  flowers  small  and  white,  of  six 
narrow  petals  united  at  the  base,  and  three 
united  stamens.  The  pistillate  or  fertile  flow¬ 
ers  are  solitary,  or  two  or  three  together  from 
the  same  axils.  The  engraving  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page  gives  a  small  portion  of  the  plant, 
though  much  reduced  in  size.  The  fruit  is 
oval,  or  nearly  globular,  and  about  two  inches 
long,  and  has  on  its  surface  numerous  weak 
prickles.  When  ripe,  it  hursts  at  the  top,  the 
rind  breaking  open  irregularly,  to  liberate  the 
seeds,  of  which  there  are  four  large,  blackish, 
and  about  the  size  of  watermelon,  seeds, 
though  thicker.  The  seeds  are  contained  in 
pairs  in  two  oblong  cells  formed  of  fibres 
woven  into  a  handsome  net-work.  Like  the 
sponge  cucumber,  the  fruit  of  this  in  ripening 
becomes  very  fibrous  within,  and  makes  a  fine 
object  when  skeletonized.  This  is  a  capital 
plant  wherever  a  quick  growing  climber  is 
needed ;  in  a  note  to  Mrs.  R.’s  article,  we  cited 
an  instance  in  which  an  unsightly  wood-pile 


mrs.  Thompson’s  clerodendron  (var.  Batfouriana). 


was  converted  into  a  bank  of  verdure ;  and 
last  autumn  we  were  at  a  charming  residence 
near  Lake  Michigan  where  the  dining-room 
windows  were  draped  with  this  plant,  the  light 
in  coming  through  its  foliage  was  modified  in 
&  pleasing  manner.  The  plant  is  almost  con¬ 
stantly  in  flower,  and 
its  fragrance  is  very 
agreeable ;  the  great 
abundance  of  tendrils 
and  the  curious  ways 
in  which  they  dispose 
themselves,  add  to  the 
gracefulness  of  the 
vine,  while  the  fruit 
is  ornamental  when 
green,  and  exhibits  an 
interesting  structure 
when  ripe.  Though 
it  is  occasionally  seen 
in  cultivation,  it  is 
comparatively  little 
known.  Were  it  an 
exotic,  and  sold  at 
five  seeds  for  a  dollar, 
it  would  at  once  be 
immensely  popular, 
but  being  a  native  it 
is  neglected.  In  look¬ 
ing  through  the  lead¬ 
ing  catalogues  to  as- 

— {See  page  139.)  certaia  if  the  seeds 

were  generally  kept, 
we  could  find  that  none  of  the  seedsmen, 
except  those  in  Rochester,  offered  them. 


Gardening  on  a  Town  Lot. 


BY  A.  B.  MITCHELL. 


American  Agriculturist  :  The  following  is  the 
result  of  my  second  year’s  experience  in  gardening. 
I  am  a  dry  goods  merchant,  having  a  town  lot, 
120  x  60  feet,  half  of  which  is  covered  by  a  house 
and  out-buildings  ;  the  other  half  I  have  cultivated 
out  of  business  hours.  The  area  under  cultivation 
is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  acre.  Of  the  first  crop, 
consisting  of  peas,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  and 
cabbages,  I  sold  $5.60  worth.  I  had  the  first  green 
corn  in  market,  which  sold  at  25  cents  per  dozen. 
Of  peppers  I  sold  421  dozen  at  10  cents  per  dozen, 


good  prices.  The  varieties  of  tomato  were  the 
Trophy  and  Champion,  both  of  which  I  consider 
good,  but  prefer  the  Trophy.  Egg-plant,  Lima- 
beans,  pop-corn,  and  sweet  herbs,  I  raised  in  abun¬ 
dance  for  family  use,  hut  did  not  sell  any.  As  a 
second  crop,  I  put  in  twelve  hundred  celery  plants 
raised  from  seed,  from  which  the  sales  realized 
$45.11.  The  variety  was  Sandringham  Dwarf 
White  ;  I  consider  this  variety  superior  for  market 
purposes.  The  giant  vaiety  was  raised  here  by 
other  parties,  hut  was  left  unsold  at  the  groceries 
day  after  day,  while  mine  was  sought  for.  I  banked 
about  one-third,  and  the  balance  I  put  in  trenches 
about  the  first  of  November.  The  total  amount  of 
sales  to  date  is  $72.96,  besides  which  I  have  on  hand 
about  $3  worth  of  parsnips.  I  commenced  culti¬ 
vating  the  garden  solely  to  raise  vegetables  for 
family  use.  We  used  of  all  the  vegetables  in 
abundance  in  the  family,  and  gave  away  largely  to 
neighbors ;  what  I  sold  was  the  surplus.  The 
work  was  done  entirely  by  myself  out  of  business 
hours.  I  am  only  an  amateur  gardener,  and  attrib¬ 
ute  my  success  firstly  to  the  American  Agriculturist , 
and  to  Peter  Henderson’s  “Gardening  for  Profit,” 
and  secondly  to  thorough  cultivation.  My  motto 
being  never  to  let  a  weed  germinate.  I  consider  the 
garden  has  saved  in  vegetables  that  would  have 
been  purchased,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  $40.  I 
have  on  hand  parsnips,  $3  ;  these  added  to  'cash 
sales  ($72.96),  make  a  total  amount  of  $115.96.  I 
think  I  have  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  success.. 

Delphi,  Ind.,  Dec.  27, 1875. 

[We  receive  every  now  and  then  accounts  of  the 
success  of  persons  in  gardening  upon  a  small  scale,, 
and  while  we  are  not  able  to  publish  all  of  them,, 
they  are  always  welcome.  The  above,  giving  the 
results  of  gardening  on  a  very  limited  area  is  timely, 
as  it  may  encourage  many  others.  Very  few  per¬ 
sons  have  any  idea,  until  they  try  it,  how  much,  by 
proper  management,  may  be  grown  upon  a  small 
piece  of  land.  There  is  nothing  scarcer  in  villages 
and  towns  of  moderate  size  than  good  vegetables, 
and  in  such  places  a  surplus  finds  a  ready  sale,  and 
at  prices  much  above  those  received  by  those  who 
cultivate  for  the  larger  markets. — Ed.] 

■ - - - , — ~tm» 

The  Clerodendrons. 


The  genus  Clerodendron  is  a  common  one  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  tropical  America,  and  many  of 
its  species  have  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
It  belongs  to  the  Verbena  family,  and  the  plants 
generally  have  showy  flowers.  Among  the 
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species  several  are  valued  as  showy  plants  to 
run  along  the  rafters  or  around  the  pillars  of 
hot-houses ;  none  of  these  are  more  interesting 
than  Mrs.  Thompson’s  Clerodendron  ( C.Thomp - 
sonce).  It  comes  from  Old  Calabar,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  A  live  plant  of  it  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  in  a  wardian  case,  fifteen  years  ago ; 


the  calyxes  as  white  flowers.  The  plant  is 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings. 


The  Coleus  as  a  Specimen  Plant. 

Some  persons  are  singularly  exacting  in  re¬ 
gard  to  plants,  and  expect  to  find  all  the  good 


mass  of  color  being  the  only  object,  have  no 
idea  of  its  appearance  when  grown  as  single 
specimens.  The  plants  grow  with  great  regu¬ 
larity,  the  branches  coming  off  from  the  square 
stem  in  regular  pairs,  each  pair  at  right  angles 
to  the  next,  and  naturally  assume  a  symmetri¬ 
cal  form ;  by  the  aid  of  a  little  pinching  and 


GOLDEN  COLEUS,  “THE  SHAH.” 


■WILD  BALSAM  APPLE,  OR  WILD  CUCUMBER. 


it  blossomed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  there,  and 
was  named  by  Prof.  Balfour,  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Thompson,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Mission  to  that  unhealthy  coast.  A  seedling 
from  it,  raised  in  England,  has  rather  larger 
flowers,  and  is  the  one  most  generally  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  C.  Balfouriana,  and  is  now 
generally  kept  by  our  florists.  Though  the 
English  writers  rank  it  as  a  stove  plant,  we  find 
it  blooms  freely  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
and  though  naturally  a  climber,  it  may,  by  oc¬ 
casionally  pinching  in  the  branches,  be  made 
to  grow  as  a  compact  bush,  and  as  it  flowers 
freely,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  green¬ 
house  plants.  We  were  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  we  had  an  engraving  made  of  it  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  which  comes  in  play  now 
to  illustrate  Prof.  Gray’s  article  on  fertilization. 
But  few  flowers  present  such  strong  contrasts 
of  color;  its  large  bag-like  calyx  is  pure  white, 
and  appears  itself  like  a  corolla ;  after  a  while 
the  proper  corolla,  which  is  much  smaller,  pro¬ 
trudes  beyond  the  calyx  and  is  of  a  fine  blood- 
red  or  vermilion  color,  which  shows  brightly 
against  the  white  calyx.  The  plant  may  be 
had  in  bloom  at  almost  any  time,  by  drying  it 
off  to  give  it  a  season  of  rest,  and  then  bringing 
it  into  growth  by  means  of  water  and  heat. 
The  red  corollas  do  not  hold  on  well  after  the 
flowers  are  cut,  but  this  does  not  prevent  its 
being  very  useful  to  florists,  who  make  use  of 


qualities  of  all  plants  concentrated  in  one. 
Show  such  persons  the  most  beautifully  formed 
and  brilliantly  colored  flower,  and  without  ad¬ 
miring  it,  they  will  put  it  to  the  nose  and  im¬ 
mediately  inform  you  that  it  has  no  smell.  If  the 
flower  is  both  bright  and  fragrant,  they  will  then 
rub  the  leaves  between  thumb  and  finger,  expect¬ 
ing  these  to  be  fragrant  also.  Show  such  your 
most  elaborate  specimen  of  bedding,  in  which 
coleus  and  achyranthes  in  variety  are  contrast¬ 
ed  with  cinerarias,  and  other  “  foliage  plants,” 
from  which  the  flower-buds  have  been  careful¬ 
ly  picked,  and  instead  of  admiring  the  color 
effects,  they  ask  when  the  plants  will  bloom, 
and  what  kind  of  flowers  they  have,  and  if  told 
that  such  plants  will  not  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  air,  they  at  once  lose  all  interest 
in  them.  But  few  who  have  gardens  have  not 
been  visited  by  these  unreasonable  mortals,  who 
never  enjoy  a  plant  for  what  it  is,  in  looking 
for  some  quality  it  has  not.  The  Coleus  would 
no  doubt  be  raised  in  the  esteem  of  such  per¬ 
sons  did  they  know  that  while  all  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  bloom,  the  flowers  in  some  of  them  are 
quite  pleasing.  In  using  these  for  bedding  ef¬ 
fects,  they  must  be  kept  within  bounds  by  cut¬ 
ting  back,  and  their  flowers,  could  they  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  this  treatment,  would  not  be  desi¬ 
rable  here.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Coleus 
grown  in  masses  only,  where  the  form  of  the 
individual  plants  is  not  regarded,  the  effect  of  a 


training,  a  perfect  pyramid,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  of  the  richest  colored  foliage  may  be 
formed,  that  will  be  well  worth  the  slight 
trouble  to  produce  it.  Unfortunately  the  Co¬ 
leus  is  not  well  suited  to  window  culture ;  it  is 
impatient  of  changes  of  temperature,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  the  dwelling  house;  be¬ 
sides  this  they  require  a  moister  atmosphere 
than  can  usually  be  commanded  in  such  situa¬ 
tions.  As  a  decoration  for  a  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory,  a  well  grown  specimen  of  Coleus  of 
good  variety  is  very  showy,  and  such  plants 
may  be  used  to  decorate  a  room  on  special  oc¬ 
casions  with  good  effect.  The  full  beauty  of 
most  of  the  finer  varieties,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  marked  or  edged  with  different  colors,  is 
only  displayed  by  plants  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house;  in  the  open  ground, the  hot  sun  soon 
causes  the  leaves  to  lose  their  markings  and  the 
various  colors  blend  into  one  uniform  tint. 
One  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  varieties  is 
“  The  Shah,”  in  which  the  leaf  is  divided  cross¬ 
wise  into  two  sections  with  distinct  colors,  the 
upper  portion  being  golden  yellow,  and  the 
lower  part,  or  base,  a  rich  crimson,  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  two  being  well  marked.  These  col¬ 
ors  are  not  often  shown  by  small  plants,  but 
when  the  specimen  gets  strong,  they  become 
very  striking.  A  large  plant  of  this  variety 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  things  in  our 
greenhouse  the  past  winter.  This  plant  at 
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length  showed  flower-buds ;  as  it  was  kept  only 
to  use  later  for  cuttings,  no  pains  were  taken 
to  remove  them,  and  it  soon  came  into  full 
bloom,  making  a  still  finer  show.  The  flowers 
of  the  common  velvet  or  Verschaffclt’s  Coleus 
are  very  small  and  dull  colored,  as  are  those  of 
other  varieties,  and  not  desirable  ;  the  flowers 
of  “  The  Shah  ”  are  of  a  light  bluish  purple,  and 
though  small,  are  large  enough  and  abundant 
enough  upon  the  long,  slender  spike  to  make 
that  quite  attractive,  and  the  flowering  in  this 
case,  instead  of  disfiguring  the  plant,  as  with 
some  other  varieties,  reallyadds  to  its  beauty. 
Those  who  have  no  greenhouse,  can  grow 
specimen  plants  in  summer  in  the  open  air  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  they  may  be  made  fine 
ornaments  for  a  balcony  or  veranda.  There  is 
besides  another  use  for  which  they  may  be 
grown — for  exhibition  at  the  autumn  fairs.  At 
most  of  the  local  fairs  the  “  Floral  Hall  ”  is 
sadly  lacking  in  attractiveness;  the  flower 
growers  of  the  vicinity  send  in  their  contribu¬ 
tions  of  'cut  flowers,  but  there  is  rarely  anything 
that  will  make  an  effective  display.  We  know 
of  nothing  that  will  make  a  brilliant  show  that 
can  be  grown  with  so  little  trouble  as  a  few 
specimen  plants  of  Coleus.  It  will  not  do  to 
grow  them  in  the  open  ground  and  then  pot 
them,  but  they  must  be  grown  in  the  pots  or 
boxes  in  which  they  are  to  be  exhibited.  They 
should  have  a  rich  soil,  and  if  it  is  disposed  to 
become  hard,  enough  sand  must  be  added  to 
keep  it  porous;  cuttings  root  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  plant  is  very  manageable  in  the 
hands  of  the  cultivator.  In  forming  a  pyramid 
it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  out  the  lower  branches 
to  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  upper 
must  not  be  allowed  to  overhang  the  lower 
ones ;  pinching  out  the  ends  of  the  branches 
where  necessary,  will  control  the  growth  as 
may  be  desired.  Of  course  care  must  be  given 
to  watering,  and  partial  shade  will  be  needed 
in  the  hot  months,  especially  for  those  with 
marked  leaves.  The  varieties  are  numerous, 
and  new  ones  are  offered  every  year ;  the  flor¬ 
ists  divide  them  into  golden  and  velvet  sorts, 
the  one  containing  more  or  less  yellow  in  their 
foliage,  and  the  other  being  dark  crimson  and 
purple ;  none  that  we  have  seen  rival  “  The 
Shah  ”  in  brilliancy,  while  for  rich  blending  of 
shades,  “  Chameleon  ”  is  the  finest ;  “  Vietchii” 
has  very  dark  maroon  leaves  with  green  edges, 
while  the  “  Verschaffeltii,”  the  oldest  of  all,  has 
not  been  surpassed  as  a  crimson.  For  others, 
see  florists’  catalogues. 


A  Handy  Garden  Marker. 

Markers  for  use  in  the  garden,  are  among  the  im¬ 
plements  that  are  home-made ;  in  a  rough  way, 
pins  are  set  in  a  piece  of  joist,  and  this,  when  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  handle,  answers  a  good  purpose. 
Those  who  like  to  have  their  garden  implements 
neatly  made,  will  be  glad  of  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion,  sent  us  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Hibbard,  of  Carroll  Co., 
N.  IT.,  of  a  marker  which  is  unlike  any  we  have 
before  figured,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  readily  adjustable  to  make  drills  at  any  re¬ 
quired  distance  apart.  He  says  :  “  Plane  a  piece 
of  inch-board,  4  inches  wide,  and  from  4  to  6  feet 
long,  (mine  is  6  feet),  and  fasten  a  handle  6  feet  long 
to  its  middle,  at  right  angles.  The  handle  should 
be  beveled,  so  that  when  in  use,  the  board  maybe 
in  about  a  level  position,  as  in  figure,  and  should 
be  very  firmly  screwed  on,  as  it  can  not  be  braced. 
Upon  the  upper  side  make  scratches  square  across 
the  board,  at  every  inch  of  length,  aud  mark  the  feet 
and  halves  and  quarters  of  feet.  Then  make  several 
pieces  of  board,  each  a  foot  long  on  top,  and  about 
3  inches  wide,  with  each  end  shaped  like  a  sled- 
runner,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  engrav¬ 


ing,  and  sharpen  the  bottom  edge  suitably  for 
marking  drills  in  the  soil.  In  the  middle  of  each 
piece,  near  the  top,  make  a  mortice  1  by  41  inches. 
Fit  them  so  that  they  can  be  easily  slipped  on  to 
the  long  board,  or  bead  of  the  marker,  and  fas- 


A  GARDEN  MARKER. 


tened  in  any  place  by  wedges.  These  bits  of  board 
can  be  fastened  across  the  long  one  at  any  desired 
intervals,  and  the  scratches  for  feet  and  inches  will 
help  to  set  them  square,  and  to  regulate  the  dis¬ 
tances.  Such  a  tool,  with  good  usage,  will  last  a 
lifetime,  and  will,  I  think,  mark  drills  more  smooth¬ 
ly  and  regularly  than  any  arrangement  I  have  seen 
described.” 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

ET  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 


THIRD  ARTICLE. — CLERODENDRON  AND  FIRE-WEED. 

“Nature  abhors  close  unions.”  That  is  in  short 
the  proposition  which  these  articles  are  intended 
to  illustrate.  There  are  those,  we  hear,  who  still 
doubt  whether  this  is  true  of  flowers  generally. 


Fig.  1. — CLERODENDRON  FRESHLY  OPENED. 


The  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  correct  opinion  about 
this,  is  to  examine  as  many  different  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ers  as  possible,  bearing  in  mind  that  those  cases  in 
which  a  flower  may  self-fertilize,  or  may  not,  count 
for  little  either  way,  while  those  which  cannot  self- 
fertilize,  or  have  only  a  slight  chance  for  it,  count 
for  very  much. 

If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  some  single  particu¬ 
lar  instance,  of  a  perfect  flower  which  was  clearly 
intended  not  to  self-fertilize,  I  think  I  should 
choose  the  flower  of  Clerodendron  Thompsonce,  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  Clerodendron ,  a  shrubby  conservatory 
climber,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  bears 
handsome  as  well  as  peculiar  flowers,  and  has  be¬ 
come  common.  [An  engraving,  showing  a  flower¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  natural  size,  is  for  convenience 
placed  upon  page  140.— Ed.]  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  pure  white  calyx  and  blood-red  corolla.  It 
has  four  very  long  and  slender  stamens,  and  an 
equally  long  and  slender  style.  In  the  bud  these 
are  all  rolled  up  together  in  a  close  coil.  Then  the 


anthers  are  neither  open  nor  mature,  and  the  two 
forks  of  the  style,  the  inner  faces  of  which  are 
stigmas,  are  closed  and  immature.  As  the  flowers 
open,  one  by  one,  the  stamens  and  style  straighten 


and  extend  themselves.  To  understand  what  now 
takes  place,  we  must  look  to  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves,  not  to  the  published  figures — our  own  of 
course,  always  excepted.  Professor  Balfour’s  origi¬ 
nal  figure  does  not  represent  the  case  at  all,  nor 
does  his  description,  except  that  he  says  the  style 
becomes  finally  slightly  curved  backwards,  which 
is  not  quite  true.  There  is  a  charming  figure  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  made  from  “a  cut  speci¬ 
men,  which  may  account  for  its  inaccuracy  in  this 
particular,  namely,  that  in  all  the  flowers  repre¬ 
sented,  the  stamens  and  the  style  are  nearly  in  the 
same  straight  or  slightly  curved  line.  Our  larger 
figure,  (on  page  140),  is  nearer  the  actual  truth,  re¬ 
presenting,  as  it  does,  the  style  as  curved  strongly 
forwards  and  downward,  while  the  stamens  are 


Fig.  3.- — FIRE-WEED- 
EARLY. 


straight,  or  with  a  slight  upward  curvature.  A 
blossom  in  this  condition  is  figured  oy  Prof. 
Balfour  in  a  second  article,  describing  the  fruit  and 
germination  of  the  seed.  But  there  is  no  reference 
to  it,  nor  to  any  counterpart  condition. 

The  actual  state  of  the  case,  which  attracted  my 
attention  several  years  ago,  is  here  shown  in  figure 
1,  representing  a  freshly  expanded  flower  ;  and  fig¬ 
ure  2,  the  same  flower  a  day  or  two  later. 

When  the  corolla  opens,  the  stamens  and  the 
style — which  were  coil¬ 
ed  upward  in  the  bud 
— straighten ;  the  sta¬ 
mens  remain  so,  at  least 
for  the  first  day,  and 
open  the  slits  of  their 
anthers,  so  as  to  expose 
the  pollen.  But  the 
style  goes  on  beyond, 
curving  downward  and 
backward,  and  its  forks 
remain  closed,  so  that  the  stigmas  are  quite  un¬ 
approachable.  By  the  next  day,  or  at  least  the 
day  after,  all  this  is  reversed  ;  the  stamens  are  now 
rolled  np  and  carried  backward,  while  the  style  has 
straightened,  spread  its  forks,  and  so  the  stigma 
stands  just  where  the  anthers  stood  the  day  before. 
The  stigmas  are  now  fresh  and  in  good  condition  ; 
the  anthers  have  mainly  discharged  their  pollen,  and 
are  drying  up.  There  are  two  moments  of  time,  and 
only  two,  in  which  the  anthers  and  stigmas  are  at  all 
contiguous.  At  the  first,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
blossom,  the  stigmas  are  immature  and  unapproach¬ 
able  ;  at  the  second,  when  the  style  rises  and  the 
stigmas  arc  opening,  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
an  anther  may  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  aud 
still  have  some  pollen  to  bestow  upon  it.  But 
there  is  no  doubting  what  this  arrangement  is  for. 
A  flying  insect  with 
tongue  or  probos¬ 
cis  long  enough  to 
draw  nectar  from 
the  bottom  of  the 
corolla,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  flow¬ 
er,  as  it  would,  - 
from  above,  would 
get  some  part  of 
the  under  side  of  Tig.  4.—  fire-weed— late. 
its  body  dusted  with  the  pollen  of  the  freshly 
open  blossom  ;  then,  on  flying  to  any  other  blossom 
a  day  older,  the  very  same  part  would  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stigma,  and  cross-fertilization 
be  effected. 

We  need  not  go  to  Africa,  nor  to  our  conserva¬ 
tories,  for  instances  of  this  sort.  There  are  plenty 
at  home.  Our  common  Fire-weed,  ( Epilobium  an- 
gustifolium),  so  abundant  and  gay  along  the  borders 
of  woods  and  thickets— especially  in  ground  re¬ 
cently  burnt  over— shows  the  same  thing  nearly  as 
well.  In  figure  3  we  have  a  freshly  open  flower, 
one  of  the  many  in  the  ample  raceme ;  its  8  stamens 
are  now  discharging  their  pollen,  freely  dusting  the 
heads  aud  thorax  of  bees  that  visit  them.  But  the 
style  is  turned  downwards  and  backwards,  wholly 
out  of  the  way,  and  its  stigmas  fast  closed.  Figure 
4  represents  the  same  flower  in  its  second  stage  ; 
the  stamens  as  they  were,  but  they  have  shed  their 
pollen  ;  the  style  is  now  brought  up  into  line  with 
the  stamens,  but  projecting  much  beyond  them,  and 
the  four  lobes  at  its  tip,  expanded  into  a  cross,  the 
whole  upper  face  of  which  is  stigma,  and  is  pre- 
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sented  to  the  arriving  insect.  As  the  insect  passes 
from  flower  to  flower,  it  can  help  no  blossom  what¬ 
ever  to  its  own  pollen  ;  but  it  will  certainly  con¬ 
vey  pollen  from  the  anthers  of  one  blossom  to  the 
stigma  of  some  other. 

A  cynical  acquaintance  of  ours,  used  to  declare 
that  love-making  and  matrimonial  engagements, 
resulted  not  so  much  from  sentiment  as  from  situa¬ 
tion,  that  nearly  everything  depended  upon  conti¬ 
guity.  Now  the  stamens  and  stigmas  of  these  blos¬ 
soms  are  thrown  very  much  together  ;  and  if  such 
unions  were  legitimate  and  desirable,  opportunities 
surely  would  not  be  wanting.  But  did  ever  cau¬ 
tious  and  calculating  parents  and  guardians  take 
more  pains  to  frustrate  undesirable  attachments  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  promote  more  prudent  and 
proper  engagements  on  the  other,  than  is  shown  in 
the  contrivances  of  which  these  flowers  furnish 
examples  ? 

- -  - - —  (P  - t-m. - - 

Does  the  Stock  Affect  the  Graft? 

As  grafting  is  now  in  order,  and  the  experience 
of  fruit-growers  should  profit  those  who  are  putting 
new  tops  upon  old  trees.  Do  not  graft  upon  old 
trees  that  are  in  an  unthrifty  or  dying  condition, 
until  you  have  pruned,  manured,  and  cultivated 
them  to  give  them  a  new  start.  After  they  have 
made  new  shoots,  and  shown  that  they  have  a  new 
lease  of  life,  you  may  graft  with  profit.  Do  not 
graft  winter  varieties  upon  early  sorts,  or  tart  ap¬ 
ples  upon  sweet,  if  you  want  to  secure  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  new  sorts  you  put  in.  There  are  many 
well  authenticated  facts  which  show  that  the  stock 
does  have  some  influence  upon  the  graft.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  across  the  line,  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  found  in  one  orchard  near  him,  trees  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  that  habitually  produced 
apples  that  rotted  upon  the  trees  in  the  fall,  and 
none  of  them  would  keep  until  the  new  year,  while 
the  orchard  close  by  bore  fruit  that  kept  well. 
Upon  inquiry  he  found  that  these  poor  keepers 
were  grafted  upon  early  stocks  and  upon  unthrifty 
trees.  There  were  two  causes  at  work  to  hasten 
the  maturity  of  the  apples,  and  make  them  compar¬ 
atively  worthless.  If  you  want  late  keepers,  graft 
winter  varieties  upon  winter  stocks.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  sweet  varieties  are  made  less  sweet 
by  being  grafted  upon  some  stocks.  Carelessness 
in  selecting  stocks  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
is  such  a  wide  departure  from  the  normal  type  in 
many  of  the  more  popular  varieties  of  our  winter 
apples*  We  are  eating  Northern  Spys  this  winter 
from  a  county  on  the  Erie  railroad,  that  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Northern  Spys  of  the  counties  on 
Lake  Ontario,  that  we  hardly  recognize  them.  Our 
nurserymen  ought  to  look  after  this  thing,  and  in 
planting  for  nursery  stocks,  the  seeds  of  early  and 
late  apples  should  be  kept  separate,  and  the  young- 
stocks  designed  for  winter  varieties  should  be 
grown  exclusively  from  the  seeds  of  the  best  keep¬ 
ing  winter  apples.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  best 
winter  apples  can  be  improved  in  their  keeping- 
quality  by  being  grafted  upon  late  keeping  stocks, 
and  by  being  grown  upon  well  fed,  vigorous  trees. 

Connecticut. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  so  practical  a  person  as  our 
correspondent  adding  his  testimony  to  what  we 
have  long  advocated. — Ed.] 

It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Learn,  says  the  pro¬ 
verb,  but  it  has  taken  the  French  people  some  time 
to  learn  about  potatoes.  They  have  now  had  the 
potato  almost  300  years,  but,  as  we  learn  from  M. 
Clos,  who  has  been  writing  up  the  history  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  and  culture,  the  potato  has  hardly  yet 
found  its  way  to  some  districts  which  are  well 
adapted  to  it ;  in  1832  a  great  land-owner  was 
obliged  to  require  his  farmers  to  plant  it,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  their  leases,  and  in  1813,  one 
Dr.  Saint-Andre,  in  a  book  written  to  recommend 
the  culture,  assures  his  readers  that  potatoes  are 
really  harmless  food  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe, 
and  have  not  been  too  recently  dug. 


TOE  MOUJSEHU). 


For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 
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Tired  Out. 

I  heard  a  sad  story  yesterday  of  one  woman’s 
hard  experience  for  a  year  in  consequence  of  over¬ 
work  in  years  preceding.  She  seemed  to  bear  the 
strain  of  nerve  and  muscle  pretty  well,  toiling  on 
without  complaint,  until  a  more  critical  time  of  life 
came— a  few  years  before  her  fiftieth  birthday — 
when  nature  would  endure  no  more.  She  who  had 
spent  herself  unsparingly  for  others,  was  now  al¬ 
most  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  Only  great  patience 
and  toleration  of  all  her  whims  saved  her  from  in¬ 
sanity.  She  had  most  unreasonable  and  uncon¬ 
trollable-crying  spells,  and  a  strong  dislike  for  some 
of  her  former  good  friends.  Her  physician  coun¬ 
seled  the  family  to  bear  with  her  as  with  a  sick 
child,  and  by  their  tender  care  and  patience  she  at 
last  came  through  her  troubles,  to  be  again  the 
companion  and  friend  of  her  husband  and  children, 
but  never  again  the  drudge  which  they  had  thought¬ 
lessly  allowed  her  to  be  before  her  long  illness. 

Every  day,  now,  I  am  longing  for  tidings  from  a 
friend  very  ne.ar  and  dear  to  me,  though  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  away.  She  too  is  “tired  out,” 
and  has  been  flat  on  her  back  for  long  weary  weeks, 
unable  to  bear  even  the  sound  of  her  baby’s  sweet 
prattle  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  suck¬ 
ing  her  food  through  a  tube  because  she  cannot  sit 
up  to  eat.  Nobody  knows  what  made  her  sick. 
When  at  last  her  wearied  nerves  and  muscles  gave 
way,  and  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed  ;  when  the 
doctor  came,  he  said  she  looked  as  though  she 
had  been  sick  six  months.  She  answered  that  she 
had  “  been  tired  for  six  months.”  He  said  it  was  a 
case  of  simple  exhaustion,  and  that  perfect  rest  and 
careful  nourishment  were  all  her  case  required  in 
the  way  of  cure.  But  it  is  slow  work,  this  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  constitution  so  long  over-taxed  and  gradually 
undermined.  I  have  often  whipped  myself  up 
when  nature  begged  for  rest,  by  thoughts  of  this 
woman’s  example.  I  supposed  I  did  not  work  so 
hard  as  she,  and  what  she  could  endure  why  could 
not  I?  This  was  foolish  reasoning,  since  no  two 
human  beings  are  made  exactly  alike,  and  each 
must  work  according  to  individual  capacity.  And 
now  I  see  that  even  she  who  worked  on  so  patient¬ 
ly  and  self-sacrificing,  and  so  seemed  to  bring  a  re¬ 
proach  upon  us  weaker  sisters,  could  not  endure 
all  things.  Her  case  must  serve  as  a  “warning” 
instead  of  the  “shining  light”  it  once  seemed. 

I  know  another  woman  whose  heart  is  sometimes 
very  heavy  and  sometimes  rather  bitter  during  the 
weary  months  that  precede  confinement.  To  me 
alone  has  she  poured  out  her  full  heart.  Alas ! 
alas !  how  little  help  can  any  of  us  give  another. 
Yet  sympathy  is  genuine  help  after  all.  This 
woman’s  mother-heart  is  sometimes  almost  broken. 
She  is  almost  constantly  tired  out  and  discouraged. 
No  other  ambition  has  been  so  strong  as  the  desire 
to  be  a  good  mother  to  her  children,  but  now  she 
finds  herself  so  cross  and  irritable  that  she  can 
scarcely  bear  the  sound  of  her  children’s  voices. 
Night  and  day  she  has  their  constant  presence, 
never  one  moment  free  from  care.  She  has  also 
many  financial  worries — little  matters  of  business 
to  attend  to  for  her  husband,  and  many  a  make¬ 
shift  to  eke  out  the  family  support.  She  has  read, 
and  knows  well,  the  common  theory  of  a  mother’s 
responsibility  for  the  health  and  disposition  of  her 
children,  yet  her  nerves  and  muscles  are  constantly 
over-taxed  with  care  and  work  beyond  her  present 
power.  She  longs  constantly  for  rest,  but  when 
she  can  lie  down  occasionally  for  a  nap,  the  thought 
of  her  children’s  neglected  education  and  other 
matters,  that  she  cries  herself  into  a  headache  in¬ 
stead  of  sleeping. 

A  Few  Words  To  Husbands. 

Wives  and  mothers  need  warning,  but  husbands 
and  fathers  need  it  more.  They  ought  to  save 
their  wives  from  over-work  and  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  need  of 


“enlightened  motherhood,”  but  what  does  enlight¬ 
enment  avail  a  slave  ?  Many  a  mother  is  a  slave  in 
her  own  house— a  slave  to  the  rolling-pin,  the  wash¬ 
board,  and  the  sewing  machine.  She  has  no  chance 
to  follow  her  highest  instincts,  the  cravings  of  an 
enlightened  mother  for  the  free  and  happy  com¬ 
panionship  of  her  children.  The  prospective 
mother  has  seldom  the  free  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  the  (to  her)  nauseating  smells  of  the 
kitchen  into  the  fresh  air  for  daily  exercise.  She 
cannot  often  follow  the  craving  for  a  different  diet. 
Men  are  very  ignorant  concerning  women.  They 
generally  regard  them  only  as  feebler  men,  full  of 
foolish  whims  when  their  nerves  get  a  little  un¬ 
strung.  When  they  come  to  understand  the  case 
better,  and  to  reverence  as  they  should  the  peculiar 
work  of  God  in  the  nature  of  woman  as  the  mother 
of  the  race,  they  will  no  longer  sneer  at  the  results 
caused  by  overstrain  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Calves  anil  Babies. 

An  acquaintance  once  complained  to  me  that 
when  she  took  her  children  into  the  country  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  fresh  air  and  wholesome  food  for  them,  she 
couldn’t  get  the  latter  from  the  farmer’s  folks 
where  she  boarded,  because  the  calves  had  to  have 
the  best  of  everything.  There  was  plenty  of  milk 
brought  in,  and  strained,  every  night,  but  only  the 
most  meager  supply  was  grudgingly  allowed  to  her 
and  her  children.  They  could  have  all  the  butter 
they  wanted,  but  the  milk  was  all  needed  for  the 
calves,  and  the  cream  skimmed  from  it  before  it 
went  back  to  the  calves  was  all  needed  for  butter. 
Fine  flour  bread  and  butter,  with  plenty  of  cake 
and  pie,  were  set  before  them  freely,  but  she 
wanted  something  better  for  her  growing  children. 
It  was  vain  to  ask  for  oatmeal  or  graham  fare, 
which  would  furnish  something  to  strengthen  the 
little  ones  as  well  as  to  fatten  them.  But  when  she 
discovered  a  quantity  of  canaille,  or  middlings,  she 
thought  perhaps  the  children  could  have  some 
made  into  porridge  to  eke  out  their  poor  little  sup¬ 
pers.  But  no  !  The  calves  did  not  have  enough 
milk,  though  they  took  it  all,  and  the  canaille  had 
been  brought  home  for  their  use.  Stock-raising 
was  profitable  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  think  of  applying  to  the  rearing  of 
children  the  same  common  sense  rules  that  were 
understood  and  accepted  in  respect  to  raising  calves. 
No  one  would  have  thought  it  so  good  for  the  four- 
footed  babies  to  feed  them  on  fine  flour  bread,  and 
cream,  as  to  give  them  porridge  made  of  shorts  and 
skimmed  milk,  even  though  sour.  Four-footed 
babies  are  treated  on  scientific  principles,  while 
precious  human  babies  take  their  chances  from 
ignorant  and  bap-hazard  treatment. 

Am  Arrow-root  IMct. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  baby  who  was  nearly 
starved  to  death  on  arrow-root  gruel.  Its  mother 
had  asked  her  physician  whether  arrow-root  was 
healthy  food  for  a  babe.  He  replied  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  without  farther  explanation.  So  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  feed  her  child  on  that,  and  that  alone. 
It  pined  away,  and  seemed  at  last  too  weak  to  en¬ 
dure  any  more  of  this  world,  and  the  same  physician 
was  summoned.  “What  have  you  been  feeding 
the  child?”  he  asked _ “Arrow-root,”  she  an¬ 
swered - “What  else?”  he  asked _ “Nothing 

else,”  replied  the  mother.... “Why,  woman!” 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  “you  have  been  starving 
the  poor  baby.”  Then  he  explained  to  her 
that  arrow-root  contained  only  starch,  and 
could  not  possibly  furnish  all  of  the  material 
necessary  to  build  up  the  child’s  physical  frame 
and  furnish  the  various  elements  needed  to  make 
it  a  healthy  child.  A  little  of  it  would  do  no  harm, 
but  other  food  must  be  furnished.  Good  fresh 
milk  is  probably  the  very  best  food  for  babies  lately 
weaned.  Next  to  that  I  know  of  nothing  so  reason¬ 
able  as  gruel  and  soft  bread,  or  crackers  made  of 
sifted  graham  flour  without  shortening  or  sugar. 

The  canaille  is  really  the  best  part  of  the  flour,  or 
the  most  nourishing,  but  if  tbc  bran  can  be  ground 
fine  enough  to  be  pleasant  in  the  eating  (and  this  is 
possible),  it  is  not  reasonable  to  separate  the  parts 
of  the  wheat  kernel  for  ordinary  use. 

Bed-  Bug$, 

Only  those  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  exter- 
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mination  of  this  abominable  insect,  need  read  this. 
Such  readers  I  know  I  shall  have.  Once  I  supposed 
that  no  decent  housekeeper  ever  had  any  trouble 
with  bed-bugs,  and  I  still  believe  that  no  decent 
housekeeper  will  rest  contented  while  any  remain 
on  her  premises.  But  alas  !  and  alas  !  The  small 
pestiferous  creatures  have  given  me  more  than  one 
severe  trial  of  patience  and  skill. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  saw  one  of  these  bugs 
until  I  had  grown  to  womanhood,  but  I  have  seen 
too  many  since.  How  could  I  help  it  when  I  lived 
in  the  midst  of  risks  like  this  one  1  will  give  as  a 
sample,  though  rather  worse  than  any  other  experi¬ 
ence  of  mine  in  that  line.  A  member  of  our  family 
left  a  black  dress  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  a  mile 
distant,  and  the  dress  remained  there  several  weeks. 
When  it  came  home  I  had  the  forethought  to  open 
it  out  of  doors,  fearing  that  one  or  two  of  my 
neighbor’s  lodgers  might  have  found  their  way  into 
it.  I  state  but  the  exact  truth  when  I  assert  that  I 
found  in  that  bundle  niue  full-grown  bed-bugs. 
What  if  the  bundle  had  been  laid  in  one  of  the 
sleeping  rooms  for  days  before  it  was  opened  ? .  In 
books  that  had  been  lent,  and  in  new  papers,  fresh 
from  the  little  country  post  office,  I  found  these  in¬ 
sects,  and  yet  for  a  long  time  I  never  found  one  at 
home  in  my  pleasant  little  log  house.  At  last,  after 
I  began  to  have  a  hired  girl,  I  found  them  in  almost 
every  room,  and  by  using  kerosene  on  the  beds  be¬ 
fore  I  could  get  anything  else,  I  scattered  them 
into  the  walls.  I  did  not  know  how  to  hunt  the 
creatures,  and  so  I  worked,  night  and  day,  all  sum¬ 
mer  long — and  that  accounts  for  some  of  the  pre¬ 
mature  wrinkles  I  wear.  But  I  have  learned  what 
some  discouraged  housekeeper  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
that  even  an  unplastered  log  house  may  be  cleaned 
of  vermin,  after  they  have  got  considerable  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  walls.  It  is  sometimes  a  hard  fight,  but 
how  can  any  one  give  it  up  and  have  any  more  en¬ 
joyment  in  this  life  ?  Some  have  sold  their  houses 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  live  stock  infest¬ 
ing  them — rather  wicked  treatment  of  purchasers. 

The  most  natural  place  for  bed-bugs  is  in  the 
beds — or  in  the  bedsteads.  It  is  a  piece  of  folly  to 
simply  try  to  drive  them  out,  without  attempting 
immediate  extermination.  They  can  be  caught  and 
killed  more  easily  in  the  beds,  than  in  the  walls, 
floors,  or  furniture.  If  a  bed  is  considerably  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  bugs,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  take  it  down  and 
carry  out  the  pieces.  I  should  prefer  to  take  off 
the  clothing,  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  examine  each 
thing  very  carefully,  especially  along  the  seams  and 
corners,  and  laying  each  piece  so  examined,  out  of 
doors  if  possible.  Then  I  would  put  a  large  white 
sheet  on  the  floor  under  the  whole  bedstead,  and 
beginning  at  one  corner,  with  a  fine  knitting  needle, 
poke  out  the  cracks  as  clean  as  possible,  stopping 
often  to  put  the  bugs  to  death  before  they  run 
away.  It  might  be  well  to  set  each  leg,  one  at  a 
time,  in  an  old  pan  or  tub  with  hot  water  or  strong 
soap  suds  in  the  bottom.  Examine  every  nail  hole 
and  loose  place,  every  crack  and  joint,  even  along 
the  top  of  the  head  and  foot  boards. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  practice  to  scald  sus¬ 
picious  bedsteads  with  boiling  water,  but  this  very 
seldom  finishes  the  business.  I  am  told  that  it 
does  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  continued  propagation  of  the  vermin  in 
bedsteads  often  scalded,  is  due  to  carelessness  in 
hunting  out  all  of  their  haunts.  Of  course  boiling 
water  injures  the  varnish  of  bedsteads.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  I  learned  to  know  the  eggs  of  the 
bugs.  Housekeepers  who  had  had  years  of  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  grown  and  growing  specimens, 
would  tell  me  that  the  black  specks  on  the  wood 
were  nits,  but  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  fly- 
specks.  The  egg  of  the  bed-bug  appears  to  the 
eye  white  and  hard,  shaped  like  a  long  hen’s  egg. 
Under  the  microscope  it  has  delicate  rainbow  tints, 
and  shows  a  depression  in  one  end,  like  a  turtle’s 
egg.  These  are  usually  laid  on  rough  wood,  or 
among  slivers.  I  think  they  can  all  be  discovered 
and  destroyed  by  a  careful  hunter.  They  can  be 
broken  by  hard  pressure  ;  but  I  believe  that  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  destroys  them,  and  ammonia  is  said 
to  do  it  also.  It  is  well  to  press  a  thin  knife  blade 
through  the  cracks,  and  scrape  it  along  the  bed  slats. 

Having  killed  every  live  specimen,  it  is  well  to 


wash  the  bedstead  clean,  taking  it  down  and  out  of 
doors  for  the  purpose,  if  one  prefers,  and  then  apply 
your  corrosive  sublimate  or  ammonia.  I  like  am¬ 
monia  better  than  anything  I  have  tried,  but  care¬ 
ful  hunting,  and  personal  attention  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  death  by  drowning  or  by  crushing,  of  each 
specimen  discovered,  avail  more  than  any  poisons. 

As  soon  as  a  bed  is  suspected,  pull  it  out  from 
the  wall,  and  keep  it  as  free  from  touching  other 
furniture  as  you  can,  until  it  is  considered  free. 

There  are  some  patent  mixtures  sold  as  poisons 
for  bed-bugs,  but  I  should  let  them  alone.  After 
I  had  cleared  my  log  house  pretty  well  of  bugs,  I 
had  the  walls  of  the  sleeping  rooms  washed  with 
strong  lime,  or  salt  and  water,  applied  with  a  paint 
brush.  Bugs  hate  salt,  and  will  not  go  where  it  is. 
If  the  bugs  are  not  killed,  but  are  simply  driven 
from  their  old  haunts  by  disagreeable  applications, 
they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bedticks  and  comforta¬ 
bles,  and  hide  in  the  bedding,  and  floor,  and  walls, 
and  make  night  as  hideous  as  ever.  Many  believe 
that  they  can  not  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  if  they  once 
get  a  lodging  in  the  walls,  but  I  know  this  belief  to 
be  untrue.  Intelligent  perseverance  can  overcome 
even  such  a  mountain  of  trouble.  People  who 
plaster  houses  infested  already  with  bugs,  hoping 
thus  to  circumvent  the  enemy,  are  usually  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  bugs  find  some  way  to  crawl  out. 


Sleep. 

A  correspondent  sends  an  article  upon  sleep  ;  his 
views,  though  eminently  sensible,  present  nothing- 
new,  and  the  article  is  too  long  for  us  to  give  it 
place.  He  illustrates  the  improper  use  of  sleep  by 
the  case  of  a  young  farmer  who  brings  city  habits 
into  the  country,  and  rises  anywhere  from  7  to  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  think  we  know  that 
young  farmer.  Of  his  own  notion,  or  through  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  concludes  he  never  will 


make  a  business  man,  and  as  anybody  can  run  a 
farm,  he  thinks  he  will  try  it — not  work  himself 
you  know,  but  manage  it;  he  buys  fancy  animals 
and  farm  machinery,  and  usually  with  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money.  His  house  is  furnished  in  city  style, 
and  he  has  the  usual  corps  of  city  servants.  We 
know  him,  in  fact  he  is  rather  too  numerous.  But 
as  to  sleep ;  our  friend  hopes,  if  we  cannot  publish 
his  article,  we  will  give  our  views  on  the  subject. 
That  we  can  do,  and  very  briefly.  Sleep,  and 
enough  of  it,  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  our 
existence,  and  more  persons  are  injured  by  having 
too  little  than  there  are  by  taking  too  much.  To 
appear  “  smart,”  many  persons  deprive  themselves 
of  the  amount  they  really  need,  and  make  it  up  by 
beginning  their  “  long  sleep  ”  all  the  sooner.  No 
general  law  can  be  given  as  to  the  proper  amount 


of  6leep ;  like  eating,  it  is  governed  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  individual,  and  must  differ  greatly. 
The  time  at  which  sleep  is  taken  probably  makes 
less  difference  than  its  regularity.  Kailroad  men 
on  night  trains,  watchmen,  printers,  bakers,  and 
others,  who  regularly  w-ork  at  night  and  sleep  in 
the  day,  are  not  known  to  be  less  healthy  than 
others ;  and  sailors,  who  sleep  by  short  snatches  at 
intervals  all  through  the  21  hours,  appear  to  be 
.none  the  worse  for  it.  The  hours  for  sleeping  must 
be  governed  by  one’s  occupation,  and  as  the  work 
of  the  world  is  arranged,  a  large  number  of  persons 
must  be  awake  while  others  sleep.  If  this  were  not 
the  case  in  cities,  there  would  be  no  milk  or  hot 
rolls  for  breakfast,  and  the  morning  papers  would 
all  be  evening  ones.  Unless  one  can  accommodate 
his  sleeping  hours  to  his  business,  he  would  not  be 
desirable  as  an  engineer  on  a  locomotive  to  a  night 
train.  Now  farming  happens  to  be  an  occupation 
in  which  to  succeed  certain  work  must  be  done  in 
the  morning.  It  is  imperative  that  the  animals  be 
fed  early,  or  they  will  not  thrive.  A  day’s  work 
cannot  be  done  by  hired  men  unless  they  are  started 
early,  and  they  must  know  that  at  any  time,  early 
or  late,  their  work  is  liable  to  be  supervised,  unless 
farm  work  starts  early,  things  in  general  will  go  to 
the  bad.  Our  notion  is  that  if  one  cannot  adapt 
his  hours  for  sleep,  as  well  as  all  his  other  habits  of 
life  to  his  business — especially  if  that  be  farming — 
he  had  better  go  into  some  other  business,  as  it  is 
very  certain  that  he  will  never  succeed,  except  in 
running  behind  hand. 


The  Convenient  Arrangement  of  a  Kitchen. 

There  is  no  one  room  in  the  house  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  which  is  of  so  much  importance  as  that 
of  the  kitchen.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  a 
farm  house,  yet  while  we  see  the  kitchen  in  a  city 
house  arranged  with  great  care  to  facilitate  the 


work  of  servants,  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house 
seldom  has  much  thought  bestowed  upon  it  to  help 
the  labors  of  the  farmer’s  wife.  The  kitchen  in  the 
American  farm-house,  even  among  those  farmers 
who  are  spoken  of  as  “  well  to  do  ”  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  room,  and  as  its  wTork  is  more  generally 
performed  by  the  wife  or  daughter  than  by  “help,” 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  make  this  work  as  light  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  save  taking  every  unnecessary  step. 
We  have  in  former  volumes  published  plans  for  ar¬ 
ranging  the  kitchen,  and  for  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  sink,  but  no  single  plan  will  answer 
the  needs  of  all,  and  while  what  are  known  as 
“  modern  improvements  ”  are  well  worth  all  they 
cost,  yet  that  all,  or  even  a  fourth  of  it  is  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  many,  especially  that  large 
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class  who  do  not  expect  to  lay  out  in  ready  money 
on  their  whole  house  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
fixtures  of  a  city  kitchen  of  the  first  class.  We 
give  here  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  a 
kitchen  by  our  correspondent,  L.  D.  Snook,  whose 
household  conveniences  have  been  frequently  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  columns.  The  sink  E  is  of  either 
wood  or  iron.  If  made  of  pine  and  well  nailed  to¬ 
gether,  and  its  inside  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
heated  linseed  oil,  it  will  last  a  life-time.  A  conve¬ 
nient  width  is  2  feet  1  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches 
long,  and  4  inches  high  inside  above  the  bottom 
board.  An  iron  pump  is  placed  in  at  the  end  near 
the  wall,  and  connects  with  the  cistern.  The  outlet 
or  discharge  pipe  is  at  the  opposite  end  near  the 
window,  the  pipe  may  pass  downward  into  the  cel¬ 
lar  and  enter  the  drain  through  the  cellar  wall,  or 
pass  out  of  doors  above  ground,  the  water  falling 
into  a  funnel-shaped  box,  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain. 
Be  certain  that  it  is  so  arranged  that  no  foul  gases 
can  enter  the  room  through  the  outlet  pipe.  The 
closet  P,  provided  with  doors,  is  about  2i  feet  in 
hight,  and  as  wide  and  long  as  the  sink.  Another 
closet,  K,  is  about  4  inches  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  sink,  of  the  same  width,  and  about  4  feet  in 
length.  The  china  closet  H,  is  about  15  inches 
shorter  than  the  closet  K,  6  inches  narrower,  and 
from  3i  to  4  feet  in  hight,  it  is  provided  with  two 
glass  doors  and  two  shelves  inside  upon  which  to 
place  the  glass,  china,  silver,  and  other  choice  table 
ware.  Being  close,  these  are  kept  from  dust  and 
flies.  If  more  convenient,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  dishes  of  every-day  use  may  be  also  kept  here. 
In  closets  P  and  K  are  kept  the  kettles,  tinware, 
and  the  various  cooking  utensils.  A  wooden  rack, 
P,  is  made  from  six  hard-wood  sticks  3  feet  in 
length  and  an  inch  wide,  and  i  inch  thick,  these  are 
placed  i  of  an  inch  apart ;  the  ends  are  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  a  small  block,  which  is  hinged  to  the 
small  bracket  shelf  attached  to  the  wall  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  near  the  window  and  just  above  the  sink ; 
upon  this  are  placed  the  dishes  to  drain  after  being 
washed,  and  it  may  also  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
When  not  in  use  it  folds  up  against  the  wall  and 
out  of  the  way,  as  shown  at  A.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  oiled  instead  of  painting  it.  A  window 
opening  into  the  pantry,  15  inches  wide  and  20 
inches  high,  is  cut  through  the  wall  near  the  pump, 
and  a  bracketed  shelf  F,  15  inches  square,  is 
attached  to  the  sill.  WTheu  dishes  that  belong  to 
the  pantry  are  washed  and  wiped  at  the  sink,  they 
are  placed  upon  this  shelf,  ready  to  be  set  in  their 
accustomed  places  in  the  pantry.  For  convenience 
the  stove  should  be  placed  upon  the  side  of  the 
room  occupied  by  the  closets,  or  near  where  the 
table  stands  in  the  illustration.  The  water-pail  can 
be  set  upon  the  top  of  closet  K,  near  the  sink,  or 
kept  in  the  pantry,  as  most  convenient. 

- - -*>-©>-»»» - 

The  Management  of  Lamps  and  Oil. 


The  lady  of  a  house  in  which  we  are  sometimes  a 
guest,  was  in  great  trouble  with  her  lamps,  of 
which  she  had  three  or  four  different  styles  for 
burning  kerosene.  One  lamp  after  another,  a  short 
time  ago,  began  to  bum  poorly  ;  new  wicks  were 
put  in  all  around,  but  in  a  few  hours  they  were  as 
bad  as  before.  Being  taken  into  consultation,  we 
suggested  that  she  had  a  poor  oil,  but  the  oil  was 
Pratt’s,  and  bought  in  the  original  packages,  be¬ 
sides,  there  was  the  German  students’  lamp,  in 
which  the  same  oil  burned  spleudidly.  We  became 
interested  in  the  case,  and  made  a  careful  diagnosis, 
as  the  physicians  say.  The  oil  was  of  a  good  kind, 
the  wicks  were  new,  the  lamps,  of  different  styles, 
each  apparently  perfect,  and  as  good  as  ever  ;  while 
all  the  lamps  but  one  had  been  gradually  growing 
bad,  and  were  now  nearly  useless,  this  burned 
as  well  as  ever,  and  as  well  as  any  lamp  need  to 
oum.  A  minute’s  thought  given  to  the  difference 
between  the  students’  lamp  and  the  others,  gave 
us  the  clue  to  the  trouble.  Asking  for  a  glass  jar, 
an  empty  fruit  jar  was  brought,  and  all  the  oil 
from  one  of  the  delinquent  lamps,  with  a  previous 
shaking,  was  turned  into  it.  The  appearance  of 
the  oil  in  the  jar  was  such  as  to  call  forth  an  excla¬ 


mation  of  surprise,  and  well  it  might,  for  it  looked 
like  muddy  water.  Here  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble,  an  accumulation  of  dust  and  other  impuri¬ 
ties.  The  lamps  had  been  filled  month  after  month 
without  emptying ;  the  wicks  took  up  the  clear 
oil,  leaving  the  particles  of  dust  behind  ;  the  lamps 
being  daily  filled,  this  dirt  gradually  accumulated, 
until  at  last  it  was  present  in  such  quantities  as  to 
clog  up  the  wick  and  so  destroy  their  porosity 
that  they  could  not  take  up  enough  oil  to  give  a 
proper  light.  Clean  oil  and  new  wicks  being  sup¬ 
plied,  the  lamps  gave  as  good  a  light  as  ever. 
“  But  how  did  the  students’  lamp  help  you  to  guess 
what  was  the  matter?”  we  were  asked.  Because 
we  saw  that  the  wick  was  not  in  the  main  body  of 
the  oil,  but  was  fed  by  a  tube  which  we  noticed 
started  from  the  oil  reservoir  at  some  distance  above 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  impurities  could  settle,  and 
not  reach  the  wick.  On  emptying  of  the  outer  res¬ 
ervoir  of  this  lamp,  the  oil  was  found  to  be  as  bad 
as  in  the  others,  but  the  particles  of  dust  did  not 
get  to  the  wick.  The  quantity  of  dirt  in  the  oil  in¬ 
duced  us  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  inquire  where  the 
main  supply  of  oil  was  kept ;  we  found  that  the  can 
was  in  an  open  shed,  and  not  far  from  where  the 
coal  ashes  were  sifted  ;  the  funnel  used  to  fill  the 
feeding  cau  was  kept  close  by.  Here  we  had  the 
whole  story,  the  funnel  daily  wet  with  oil,  was 
where  it  could  catch  whatever  dust  might  be  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  with  an  extra  supply  when  the  coal 
was  sifted.  When  the  feeder  was  filled,  the  dust 
from  the  funnel  was  washed  into  it,  and  from  thence 
it  went  into  the  lamps,  where  it  accumulated  with 
the  results  -  we  have  stated.  Of  course  this,  the 


Fig.  1.— AN  ARTISTS  IDEA  01?  AN  AQUARIUM. 

main  source  of  the  trouble,  was  easily  remedied  by 
providing  a  proper  place  for  the  oil-can  and  funnel. 
The  lady  was  delighted  at  finding  so  ready  a  way 
out  of  her  troubles,  and  we  relate  the  case  in  order 
that  others  may  profit  by  the  experience.  As  most 
of  the  lamps  now  in  use  are  of  some  kind  of  metal, 
their  contents  cannot  be  seen,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  ascertain  occasionally  the  condition  of  the  oil 
within  them.  With  the  utmost  care  some  foreign 
particles  will  find  their  way  into  the  oil,  and  after  a 
long  time  that  in  the  lamp  will  be  quite  impure.  If 
the  oil  emptied  from  the  lamp  is  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  hours,  all  the  dirt  will  settle  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  clean  portion  may  be  carefully  poured  off 
for  use.  See  that  the  oil  vessels  and  funnel,  if  one 
is  used,  are  kept  away  from  the  dust. 
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Tlie  Doctor’s  Talks— -About  an 
Aquarium. 

As  I  was  looking  over  a  German  magazine,  my  eys 
was  caught  by  a  picture,  which  seemed  to  me  so  pretty 
that  I  thought  it  would  please  you— so  here  it  is;  the 
silhouette  figures  are  very  graceful,  for  the  German  artists 
excel  iu  that  kind  of  drawing.  At  the  outset  some  of 
you  will  wish  to  know  what  a  “  silhouette”  is ;  while 
the  older  boys  and  girls  may  perhaps  recollect  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  ago,  when  we  had  a  comic  picture  of  this 
kind,  I  told  you  that  they  were  socalled  because  a  French 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Silhouette,  was  in  the  last 
century  famous  for  his  skill  in  making  these  pictures. 
You  see  that  they  are  all  solid  black,  with  no  light  and 
shade,  as  other  engravings  have,  and  the  whole  story  of 
the  picture  must  be  told  by  its  outlines.  The  figures  are 
worth  studying,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  much  beauty  of 
form  and  expression  an  artist  can  put  into  a  mere  black 
spot.  But  what  is  it  that  these  figures  are  clustered 
about— the  two  quaint  creatures  below,  and  the  two  so 
much  interested  above  ?  Some  will  probably  say  “a  globe 
of  fishes,”  and  others  “  an  aquarium.”  This  part  is  not 
all  in  silhouette,  as  it  would  much  puzzle  any  one,  I 
think,  to  represent  a  glass  globe  with  water,  all  in  solid 
black.  Well,  this  little  silhouette,  besides  pleasing  me 
by  its  beauty,  reminded  nre  of  a  number  of  letters  that 
have  come  to  me  during  several  months,  asking  me  to 
tell  about  making  and  managing  an  aquarium ;  there 
are  so  many  things  to  be  talked  about,  that  some  have  to 
wait.  Now'  we  w'iil  have  our  aquarium  talk,  and  the  first 
point  to  settle  is 

WHAT  IS  AN  AQUARIUM  ? 

Very  different  answers  would  bo  given  by  you ;  according 
to  the  different  things  so  called  that  you 
have  seen.  One  would  say  ”it  is  a  large 
iron  frame  with  glass  sides,  holding 
nearly  a  barrel  of  wateijwith  fish  in  it.”— 
Another  that  “  it  is  a  box  with  a  marble 
or  slate  bottom  and  ends,  holding  water 
with  plants  in  it  ” — and  still  another,  who 
had  seen  a  wooden  tank  with  glass  sides, 
would  so  describe  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  material,  size,  and  shape  of  the  affair, 
do  not  make  an  aquarium.  A  tank  with 
fish  only  in  it,  or  one  with  plants  only  in 
it,  would  not  be,  according  to  present 
notions,  an  aquarium.  Many  years  ago 
any  tank,  or  basin  made  in  a  greenhouse 
or  garden,  for  growing  water-plants,  was 
called  an  aquarium,  but  the  naturalist’s 
aquarium  must  have  both  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  growing  in  the  water,  and  it  must  be 
so  arranged  that  we  can  see  what  is  going 
on  inside.  The  name  aquarium  conies 
from  the  Latin  aqua,  water,  the  same 
word  that  aquatic  comes  from,  and  when 
a  French  lady  arranged  one  to  study  living 
animals  and  plants,  it  was  called  at  first 
aquavivarium,  from  the  Latin  vivus,  alive, 
but  the  name  was  found  to  be  too  long,  and  the  last  part 
is  now  left  off.  Recollect  that  the  plural  of  aquarium  is 
aquaria,  but  it  is  very  common  to  hear  persons  say  “  that 
aquaria,”  which  is  quite  wrong.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  know  something  about  aqua¬ 
ria,  could  go  to  the  expense  of  several  dollars  for  the 
large  and  showy  ones,  nor  is  it  necessary. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  AN  AQUARIUM 
is,  or  should  be,  for  their  instruction  and  amusement,  and 
a  great  deal  of  both  can  bo  had  from  one  which  need  cost 
but  little.  A  clear  glass  jar,  that  will  hold  from  half  a 
gallon  to  a  gallon  of  water,  will  answer  for  a  boy’s  or  a 
girl’s  aquarium ;  the  form  of  the  jar  makes  the  things 
within  it,  unless  they  are  close  to  the  glass,  look  much 
larger  than  they  really  are,  and  for  this  reason  the  tanks 
with  the  flat  sides  are  better.  But  those  who  really  wish 
to  learn  what  an  aquarium  has  to  teach,  can  find  enough 
interest  in  one  or  two  jars.  May  be  after  a  while  an  older 
brother,  or  the  father  will  manage  to  make  one  with  flat 
sides,  but  to  construct  one  of  these,  would  be  too  difficult 
for  a  small  youngster.  In  most  houses  there  may  be 
found  some  kind  of  ajar  that  will  answer,  and  if  not,  to 
buy  a  plain  straight  jar,  those  with  tin  caps,  such  as  hold 
candies  and  such  things  in  the  shops,  (fig.  2),  would  not 
cost  very  much.  A  large  bell-glass,  such  as  confectioners 
use  to  put  over  cakes,  placed  bottom  up  upon  a  strong 
wooden  stand  or  foot,  (fig.  3),  makes  a  nice  aquarium.  I 
have  said  that  an  aquarium  proper  must  have  living  plants 
and  animals  in  the  water,  but  before  we  put  our  plants 
and  animals  in  the  jar  or  other  tank,  (as  that  which  holds 
the  water  is  usually  called),  let  us  consider 
HOW  THE  AQUARIUM  WORKS. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  about  the  aquarium,  than  the 
fact  that  when  there  are  the  proper  number  of  plants  and 
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animals  in  the  water,  both  will  flourish,  and  all  will 
keep  pure  and  sweet,  so  that,  if  all  goes  on  right,  the 
water  need  not  be  changed  for  weeks  and  months.  You 
know  if  fish  are  kept  in  water  without  plants,  they  will 
die  in  a  few  days  unless  the  water  is  changed  ;  so  if 
plants  are  kept  in  water  by  themselves,  they  do  not  grow 
so  well,  and  the  water  gets  thick  and  dark.  Now  why 
the  fish  and  other  water  animals  need  the  plants,  and  the 
plants  grow  all  the  better  for  having  animals  in  the  water, 
is  a  matter  that  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  explain  to  young 
people,  but  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  it.  Before 
we  attend  to  what  goes  on  in  the  aquarium,  let  us  see 
what  plants  and  animals  have  to  do  with  one  another  out 
of  it.  To  breathe,  you,  and  all  other  animals,  must  have 
pure  air ;  if  shut  up  in  a  tight  box,  where  you  had  to 
breathe  the  same  air  over  again  and  again,  you  would 
soon  become  faint,  and  then,  if  no  pure  air  were  let  in, 
you  would  die.  Breathing  not  only  takes  something  out 
of  the  air,  but  adds  something  poisonous  to  it.  That 
part  of  the  air  which,  by  breathing  it,  keeps  us  alive,  is 
called  oxygen ;  that  which  we  give  out  to  the  air  in 
breathing,  is  the  waste  of  our  bodies,  and  is  called  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  You  can  see  neither  of  these,  and  you  must 
take  my  word  for  them  until  you  can  learn  more  about 
them.  So  not  only  you,  but  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
and  more  than  that,  all  the  animals,  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  are  constantly  using  up  the  good  part  of  the 
air,  and  giving  back  to  it  something  that  is  poisonous. 
Probably  you  will  wonder  why  all  the  air  does  not  after 
a  while  get  bad  and  unfit  to  breathe,  and  here  is  just  the 
wonderful  thing  about  it  all.  The  bad  matter  which  we 
breathe  out  into  the  air,  is  just  the  very  thing  that  the 
plants  need  for  their  breathing,  for  they  do  breathe 
through  ever  so  small  holes  in  their  leaves.  When  the 
gocd  part  of  the  air  (oxygen)  goes  into  our  lungs,  it  takes 
up  the  waste  of  our  bodies,  and  when  breathed  out  again, 
though  the  oxygen  is  all  there,  it  is  so  mixed  with  what 
we  will  call  carbon ,  as  to  be  unlike  what  it  was  before, 
and  the  two  together  make  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  so 
dangerous  for  us  to  breathe,  even  when  mixed  with  much 
air.  Now  is  it  not  a  most  wonderful  and  beautiful 
arrangement  that  plants  should  need  for  their  growth, 
that  which  is  so  hurtful  to  animals  ?  And  more  wonderful 
still,  they  take  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  into  their 
leaves,  pull  it  to  pieces,  so  to  speak,  use  the  carbon  to 
help  them  grow,  and  the  oxygen,  being  freed  from  its 
bad  company  with  carbon,  is  sent  out  by  the  plant,  into 
the  air  again,  just  as  pure  and  as  useful  to  animals  as 
before.  Now  we  must 

APPLY  THIS  TO  THE  AQUARIUM. 

The  plants  and  animals  here  are  surrounded  by  water, 
and  not  as  those  on  landiby  air  ;  and  these  water  animals 
and  plants  breathe  but  very  slowly,  as  compared  with  the 
others.  Here  is  one  important  thing,  the  good  part  of  the 
air,  (oxygen),  and  the  bad  carbonic  acid  thrown  oft'  in 
breathing,  can  both  be  dissolved  in  the  water ;  you  know 
that  solids,  like  salt  and  sugar,  will  dissolve  in  water  and 
disappear ;  so  these  gases  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
you  do  not  see  them.  If  you  put  some  water  in  a  bright 
tin  pan,  and  set  it  on  the  stove,  you  will  see  as  soon  as 
the  water  gets  quite  warm,  thousands  of  little  bead-like 
bubbles,  -which  appear,  long  before  the  water  is  hot 
enough  to  boil ;  these  bubbles  are  the  gases  (oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  etc.),  that  were  dissolved  in  the  water,  but 
as  they  can  not  stay  dissolved  in  hot  water,  they  appear 
as  these  bubbles.  Fishes  and  many  other  water  animals 
breathe  by  gills,  which  are  lungs  made  to  take  the  air 
from  the  water ;  as  the  water  passes  over  these,  they 
take  out  the  dissolved  oxygen,  and  give  up  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  at  once  dissolved  in  the  water  ;  the  water  carries 
the  carbonic  acid  to  the  plant,  which,  just  as  the  land 
plant,  will  take  it  up,  use  the  part  it  needs,  and  give  off 
the  oxygen,  to  be  dissolved  in  water  for  the  use  of  the 
animals  again.  If,  when  you  have  a  plant  growing  nicely 
in  your  jar  of  water,  you  set  it  in  the  sun-light,  the  oxy- 


Fig.  2.— GLASS  JAR.  Fig.  3.— GLASS  COVER. 


gen  will  be  given  out  by  the  leaves  faster  than  the  water 
can  take  it  up  or  dissolve  it,  aud  it  will  appear  on  the 
leaves  as  little  bubbles,  smaller  than  pin  heads,  just  as  it 
did  on  the  pan  of  heated  water.  Now  I  know  that  this  is 
a  pretty  hard  “  talk  ”  for  little  folks,  but  I  want  you  to 

THINK  OP  THIS, 

and  talk  it  over  together,  and  with  older  persons,  until 
you  quite  understand  it.  I  wish  you  to  learn  how  your 


aquarium  should  work,  and  see  in  it,  though  but  a  jar, 
just  what  is  taking  place  in  every  stream,  pond,  and  lake, 
and  not  only  in  these,  where  all  goes  on  slowly  through 
the  medium  of  the  water,  but  on  land  aud  all  over  the 
world,  where  the  plants  and  animals  are  surrounded  by 
air,  instead  of  water.  How  admirably  has  the  Creator 


Fig. 4.— MERMAID  WEED.  Fig.5.— WATER  STARWORT. 

arranged  the  relations  between  animal  and  plant  life  ! 
The  animal  breathes  out  into  the  air,  or  the  water,  that 
which  would  be  poisonous  to  itself,  were  there  too  much 
of  it ;  the  plant  needs  this  animal  poison,  changes  it, 
uses  a  part  for  its  growth,  and  gives  back  to  the  air  just 
that  which  the  animal  must  have,  or  die.  So  in  your  jar, 
the  water  stands  in  place  of  air,  and  the  animal  and  plant 
each  works  for  the  good  of  the  other  here. . .  .Having  your 
jar,  you  need  to  wash  some  gravel  clean,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  earth  amongst  it,  and  put  an  inch  of  this  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  jar,  and  fill  it  nearly  to  the  top  with  water 
from  the  river  or  brook,  or  with  rain  water  ;  well  water 
is  in  most  places  too  hard.  You  will  then  be  ready  for 

THE  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  plants  best  suited  to  the 
aquarium,  are  not  generally  known  by  common  names  ; 
any  plant  that  you  find  in  still  places  in  a  stream,  or  in  a 
pond,  that  has  its  leaves  or  a  part  of  them  quite  under 
water,  will  answer.  Take  the  best  you[can  find  at  first, 
and  if  you  afterwards  come  across  better  ones,  you  can 
make  a  change.  Here  are  pictures  of  two  common  ones  ; 
figure  4  is  the  “Mermaid  weed,”  which  grows  partly  un¬ 
der  water ;  and  figure  5,  the  “  Water  Starwort,”  which 
has  little  chickweed-like  leaves  floating  on  the  water, 
with  others  of  a  different  shape  below.  Both  of  these  are 
common,  and  you  will  later  in  the  season  find  others. 
Wash  the  plants,  pick  away  all  dead  parts,  and  tie  in  a 
small  bunch,  to  this  fasten  a  stone  to  anchor  it,  and  put 
it  into  the  jar.  Keep  at  present  from  direct  sun-light ; 
then  catch  a  lot  of  fresh  water  snails,  which  are  abundant 
in  small  streams  aud  on  the  edges  of  shallow  ponds  ;  get 
all  the  different  kinds  you  find,  and  put  into  the  jar,  a 
dozen  or  two.  As  soon  as  you  can  find  any  young  tadpoles, 
or  some  frog-spawn,  put  in  some,  and  if  all  goes  well  for 
a  week  or  two,  you  may  try  a  very  small  fish— just  one. 
If  the  fish  after  a  while  comes  often  to  the  surface  to 
breathe,  take  it  out,  for  you  have  then  too  many  animals 
for  your  plants.  Better  at  first  watch  the  snails  and  tad¬ 
poles,  about  which  I  will  tell  you  more  at  another  time. 

The  Doctor. 

—  ■ « ■  - 

Aunt.  Sue's  Oiats. 

Belle  wants  me  to  suggest  some  names  for  her  little 
sister,  and  to  give  the  meanings.  That  is  easy  enough, 
but  I  must  leave  her  to  make  the  choice.  Adeline,  a 
princess.  Agatha,  good.  Agnes,  chaste.  Alice,  noble. 
Beatrice,  making  happy.  Bertha,  bnght.  Blanche,  fair. 
Charlotte,  noble.  Clara,  dear  or  bnght.  Constance,  con¬ 
stant.  Dorothy,  the  gift  of  God.  Edith,  happiness.  Emily, 
beloved.  Eunice,  fair  victory.  Frances,  free.  Gertrude, 
all  truth.  Grace,  favor.  Helena,  alluring.  Letitia,  joy , 
Lucretia,  chaste.  Lucy,  shining.  Mabel,  lovely.  Mar¬ 
garet,  a  pearl.  Mildred,  mild.  Paulina,  little.  Phoebe, 
the  light  of  life.  Rachel,  a  lamb.  Rlioda,  arose.  Ruth, 
beauty,  trembling.  Sarah,  a  princess.  Sophia,  wisdom. 
Susan,  a  lily.  Winifred,  winning  peace.  Zillah,  a  shadow. 
There,  dear,  take  your  choice. 

J.  L .,  Jr.  (of  Philadelphia)— to  whom  we  are  much 
obliged  for  the  suggestion— writes  me  that  a  perfumer  (or 
“  atomizer  ”),  which  can  be  procured  at  the  druggist’s, 
answers  the  purpose  better,  for  “  spaf  ter- work,”  than  the 
brush  and  comb.  He  says  it  “  spatters  more  evenly,” 
which  is  very  desirable. 

We  publish  the  accompanying  letter  (from  a  kind  friend 
in  Irvington,  N.  Y.),  as  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of 
our  readers  may  not  know  that  it  is  with  just  such  letters 


as  Lucy  W.  describes  that  we  construct  and  find  out  our 
anagrams.  She  gives  us  two  or  three  puzzling  words, 
and  in  return  I  propose  that  she  finds  out  these— 
“LINET,”  “RHONSECO,”  and  “  LAUDING  ”  —  all 
simple,  English  words. 

Jan.  29tli,  1876 — Dear  Aunt  Sue: — We  (that  is  to  say, 
my  husband,  children,  and  myself,)  have  been  much  en¬ 
tertained  with  your  “Chats”  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  One  of  your  puzzles,  entitled  “  Pi,”  put  me  in 
mind  of  an  old  game  we  played  when  we  were  children, 
which  we  tried  to  our  great  amusement,  and  also  that  of 
our  friends ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  be  new 
to  some  of  your  readers;  and  as  it  costs  nothing,  it  is  a 
very  good  game  for  these  hard  times.  We  call  it  “  Let¬ 
ters.”  Get  some  white  card-board  (various  kinds  of 
boxes,  such  as  are  thrown  away  in  stores,  will  do),  cut  it 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  then  print,  with  pen 
and  ink,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  both  sides  of  the 
pieces  of  card-board  (the  letters  must  be  the  same  on 
both  sides)  as  large  as  the  card-board  will  allow  con¬ 
veniently.  My  family  consists  of  six  persons,  and  I  made 
nine  of  each  consonant,  and  fifteen  of  each  vowel.  Make 
all  capitals.  Each  person  then  picks  out  the  letters  to 
make  some  word,  mixes  them  well,  and  hands  these  let¬ 
ters  to  one  of  the  party  to  find  out  the  rvord  by  putting 
the  letters  together.  It  appears  simple,  but  sometimes 
four  letters  only  will  be  very  puzzling.  It  is  a  good  exer¬ 
cise  in  spelling,  and  while  to  read  about  it  does  not  appear 
very  amusing,  we  find  that  everybody  likes  it,  from  chil¬ 
dren  of  ten  to  men  with  gray  hair.  Such  words  as 
“dhoep,”  “  reeppaacan,”  and  “  osdusnthg,”  have  given 
us  much  amusement.  Hoping  that  this  suggestion  may 
afford  pleasure  to  some  of  your  many  readers, 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  Lucy  W. 

“  Little  Mary.”— I  do  “  sympathize  ”  with  the  girls’ 
desire  to  make  “  inxpensive  presents,”  and  sigh  for  the 
return  of  the  good  old  days  when  a  watch-case  (home¬ 
made),  or  a  little  bouquet  of  flowers  expressed  all  the 


MAKING  THE  TIDY. 


love  and  good-will  that  is  now  expected  to  be  embodied 
in  a  silver  tea-set  or  a  set  of  diamonds.  “  A  tidy  for 
twenty-five  cents  ”  rather  taxes  my  ingenuity,  but  I  think 
I  can  do  it,  providing  you  have  saved  your  scraps  of  white 
muslin.  Cut  out  49  circles  of  “  mills,”  of  5  inches  dia¬ 
meter.  Gather  each  one  around  (as  though  you  were  go¬ 
ing  to  cover  a  button  with  it),  and  pass  your  needle  down 
through  the  exact  center,  drawing  it  up  into  a  little 
rosette  (fig.  1).  Fasten  it  with  a  few  stitches  on  the 
back,  then  pass  your  needle  through  to  the  right  side 
again.  Now  wind  some  red  worsted  (or  any  color  you 
prefer)  ten  times  around  your  two  fingers  (cut  off  the  end 
of  the  worsted),  and  lay  it  across  the  center  of  the  rosette 
(fig.  2) ;  then  catch  it  through  with  your  needle  and 
thread,  and  fasten  securely.  Now  cut  the  loops,  leaving 
a  little  tuft  of  red  worsted  in  the  middle  of  the  white 
rosette  (fig.  3).  When  you  have  the  49  rosettes  thus  com¬ 
pleted,  unite  them  as  in  figure  4,  by  a  few  stitches. 
Fasten  a  worsted  tassel  to  each  rosette  in  the  upper  and 
lower  rows,  and  the  tidy  is  finished.  It  will  take  about 
an  ounce  of  worsted,  for  which  you  have  to  pay  (in  New 
York)  from  15  to  20  cents. 

Sophie.— To  “spell  blind  pig  with  two  letters”  is  a 
very  old  joke,  and  is  easy  enough— just  put  out  his  i— 
leaving  only  p-g. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Rosa  Brodie,  M.  S. 
Lillie  (we  only  care  to  publish  original  puzzles),  S.  L.  P.,_ 
Cora  A.  L.,  F.  Nichols,  “  One  of  the  Youngsters,”  Frank, 
May,  and  Charles  Stutt  (or  Stull,  or  Stults),  but  the  letters 
are  so  lassoed  with  flourishes  that  I  can’t  decipher  them), 
Lucy  and  Sunie,  Eddie  II.  E.,  J.  C.  H.,  S.  B.,  Bennie, 
Mollie,  A.  W.  W.,  Pinkie,  and  Corporal  Jones. 
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IIow  Felt  Hats  arc  Hade. 

Now  that  people  have  found  out  that  soft  felt  hats  are 
much  more  comfortable  than  stiff  ones,  they  are  much 
worn  by  men  and  boys ;  of  late  women  and  girls  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  them,  and  no  doubt  both  boys  and  girls 
would  like  to  know  what  felt  is,  and  how  hats  are  made 
of  it.  Felt  is  a  kind  of  cloth  made  from  wool  or  hair, 
without  being  spun  or  woven.  If  you  pull  a  piece  of  felt 
t*o  pieces,  you  will  see  that  there  are  no  twisted  threads 
in  it,  but  that  the  wool  sticks  together  quite  firmly  with¬ 


out  any  twisting.  Wool-felt  is  much  stronger  than  hair- 
felt,  which  is  soft,  and  is  easily  pulled  apart.  When  wool 
is  seen  by  a  microscope,  every  fiber  or  single  shred  of  it  is 
very  rough,  and  has  a  number  of  very  fine  points  or  scales 
on  its  surface,  which  lap  over  one  another  like  the  scales 
on  a  fish,  or  a  pine  cone.  The  ends  of  these  points  stick 
out  a  little,  so  that  they  will  catch  into  one  another  and 
hold  each  other,  when  the  wool  is  tangled  and  pressed 
together.  These  points  are  so  small,  that  upon  the  finest 
fiber  of  wool,  only  an  inch  long,  there  are  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  of  them.  If  wool  was  perfectly 
smooth,  and  had  none  of  these  scales,  it  would  not  be  so 
useful  to  us  as  it  now  is  ;  for  instance,  we  could  not  make 
hats  of  it  in  the  easy  way  we  now  do.  When  a  hatter 
begins  to  make  a  hat,  he  takes  the  proper  quantity  of 
wool  and  lays  it  upon  a  table.  Fixed  upon  the  table  there 
is  a  bow,  which  is  bent,  and  has  a  bow-string,  much  like 
those  which  boys  make  to  shoot  arrows  with.  The  hat¬ 
ter  pulls  this  string  and  lets  it  fly  amongst  the  wool,  which 
is  thus  thrown  up  very  loosely,  and  the  finer  parts  fall 
down  again,  while  the  coarse  ones  and  the  dust  are  thrown 
out.  When  the  wool  is  cleaned  in  this  manner,  it  is 
beaten  with  rods,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  matted  or 
felted  together,  as  the  beating  causes  the  tiny  scales  or 
points  to  take  hold  of  each  other.  The  felt,  which  is  now 
very  soft,  and  will  as  yet  barely  hold  together,  is  made 
into  a  shape  like  that  of  figure  2,  and  double  ;  in  this 
shape  it  looks  very  little  like  a  hat,  but  more  like  a  three- 
cornered  bag,  wide  at  the  month,  and  narrow  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  If  the  felt  is  too  thin  in  places,  more  wool  is  laid 
upon  it  whore  it  is  needed,  and  beaten  down  until  it  is 
right.  A  piece  of  oiled  paper  is  put  between  the  folds, 
and  the  felt  is  then  dipped  into  a  hot  acid  solution,  which 
shrinks  the  wool,  and  makes  the  felt  close.  The  felts  are 
then  taken  to  the  room  where  the  hats  are  shaped  out  and 
laid  upon  the  floor  in  piles  until  want¬ 
ed.  In  this  room  there  is  a  round 
table,  which  slopes  towards  a  boiler  in 
the  center,  in  which  there  is  hot  soapy 
water.  The  men  and  boys  who  work 
in  this  room,  stand  around  this  table, 
and  each  taking  one  of  these  pieces  of 
felt,  the  bags  just  described,  dips  it  in¬ 
to  the  hot  soap-suds,  then  lays  it  upon 
the  table,  and  rolls  and  presses  it  with 
wooden  rollers  that  are  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends.  This  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  By  this  pressing 
and  rolling  the  felt  in  the  hot  soap-suds, 
it  becomes  close,  hard,  and  tough. 

A  piese  of  flannel  that  is  rubbed  too 
much  in  washing,  and  squeezed  in  a 
wringer,  will  become  hard  and  shrink, 
and  for  exactly  the  same  cause  that 
makes  the  hat  felt  thick  and  tough. 

After  it  has  been  worked  in  this  way 
for  some  time,  the  felt  becomes  in  shape  similar  to 
figure  3.  Then  it  is  put  upon  a  block  like  those  seen  up¬ 
on  the  shelf  in  figure  1,  and  the  round  crown  is  worked 
out  with  the  roller  and  the  help  of  the  hot  soap-suds,  un¬ 
til  it  is  shaped  as  in  figure  4,  and  looks  something  like  a 
hat,  but  has  no  brim.  It  is  then  placed  upon  a  shorter 


block,  and  the  brim  is  turned  out,  the  wrinkles  being 
worked  out  by  being  rolled  and  beaten  while  wet.  This 
is  seen  in  figures  5  and  6.  It  is  now  a  hat,  at  least  in 
shape,  but  in  color  it  is  a  dirty  gray  or  brown,  and  rather 
rough  looking.  It  is  now  dyed,  and  when  dry,  is  ironed 
and  brushed  upon  a  block  of  the  exact  size  needed  to 
make  it  fit  a  person’s  head,  until  it  is  smooth.  It  is  then 
bound  and  lined,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  sold  in  the  shops. 
This  is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  making  hats,  and  is  now 
only  in  use  in  small  factories.  In  large  factories  the  felt 
is  made  by  a  very  curious  machine.  This  is  a  sort  of  box 
in  which  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beaters,  which  go 
round  very  quickly  and 
stir  up  the  wool,  which  is 
fed  into  it  by  girls,  and 
shake  out  the  dust  and 
coarse  hairs  from  it.  A 
strong  draft  of  air  is  blown 
through  the  box,  which 
carries  the  cleaned  wool 
through  an  upright  narrow 
opening  at  the  end  of  it, 
in  a  thin  sheet.  Just  op¬ 
posite  this  opening  there 
is  another  machine,  which 
has  a  hollow  mold  the 
shape  of  the  hat,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  figure  4.  The 
surface  of  this  mold  is  full 
of  small  holes,  through 
which  a  strong  current  of 
air  is  drawn  by  a  fan  in  a 
room  below.  This  current 
draws  the  loose  wool 
which  comes  from  the 
narrow  opening  in  the 
first  machine,  to  the  hollow  block  and  holds  it 
there.  The  workman  turns  the  block  around  as  it 
may  be  needed,  to  get  enough  wool,  evenly  all  over 
it  to  form  the  felt,  and  presses  it  with  his  hands  until  the 
felt  is  thick  enough.  Then  the  draft  of  air  is  turned  off, 
and  the  piece  of  soft  felt  is  slipped  off  from  the  mold, 
and  dipped  into  a  hot  acid  solution,  which  instantly 
shrinks  it,  and  makes  it  stronger  and  more  solid.  Then 
it  goes  through  the  same  operations  as  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  to  form  and  finish  the  hat.  With  this  machine 
the  felt  is  made  much  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than  by 
hand.  Some  years  ago  all  kinds  of  hats  were  made  in 
this  way.  .  The  best  were  “beaver  hats,”  and  very  expen¬ 
sive  ;  they  were  made  of  the  fine  fur  which  lies  next  to 
the  skin,  and  under  the  coarse  outer  hair  of  the  beaver. 
Cheaper  fur  hats  were  made  of  rabbit’s  fur,  and  even  the 
fur  of  cats.  But  nearly  all  the  stiff  hats,  which  boys 
sometimes  call  “  plug  hats,”  are  now  made  of  a  frame  of 
felt  or  cloth,  which  is  stiffened  and  shaped  with  a  kind  of 
varnish,  and  covered  with  silk  plush,  but  very  few  being 
now  made  of  the  beaver  or  other  fur. 

■ -  n  *  i  •  - — 

Aunt  Sue’s  Fnzzle-lSox. 

ELLIPSES. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  the  same  words  transposed.) 

1-  It  was  a - about  as  large  as  a - . 

2.  The  poor  boy  began  to - over  the  tedious - . 

3.  He  threw  a  piece  of - at  the - . 

4.  I  want  to  go  to - once - . 

5.  He  was  a - of  a  different - . 

G.  That  bush  has - in  the - place. 

METAGRAM. 

Entire  I  am  a  piece  of  land ;  behead  me  and  you  will 
have  an  animal ;  restore  my  head  and  curtail  me  and  you 
will  see  an  article  of  wearing  apparel ;  now  behead  and 


reverse  me,  and  (although  “  beheaded”)  I  am  often  call¬ 
ed  the  head  of  the  house.  Frank  Vondersmith. 
pi. 

Ringenal  liwl  claucutmea  downflulery  fi  ouy  dad  a 
fillet  veery  yad.  Od  ton  tiwa  orf  a  gnol  predio  fo  lisueel. 
Cipk  pu  het  kobo  dan  niga  noe  wen  atlie,  fi  on  rome. 
Vase  natt  noe,  dna  dad  tlierano  sa  noso  sa  uyo  anc. _ 


Fig.  1.— INTERIOR  OF  HAT  FACTORY. 


Figs.  2  to  6.— HATS  IN  DIFFERENT  SHAPES. 


CHARADES. 

1.  Two  words  there  are  which  plainly  tell 

What  you  in  many  a  yard  may  see  ; 

Unite  the  two  and  make  one  word, 

A  precious  stone  it  then  will  be. 

Giles  Farmin'. 

2.  Willie  and  Harry  did  my  first, 

As  they  were  going  to  play, 

My  second’s  a  trifling  article, 

You  use  it  every  day, 

My  third  is  good  in  a  rainy  time 
To  wile  the  hours  away  ; 

For  my  whole  you  must  go  to  an  architect, 
And  he  will  explain  it  all  correct.  Bunn. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

My  first  will  name  some  animals, 

My  next  the  Christian  scorns, 

My  third  a  servant  you  will  find, 

My  fourth  have  branching  horns.  Nip. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  12  letters : 

My  1,  3,  12,  8,  11,  6,  is  a  river  in  Ireland. 

My  4,  2,  7,  9,  5,  is  a  man’s  name. 

My  10,  is  a  vowel. 

My  whole  is  a  river. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters : 

My  9,  8,  7,  6,  is  an  animal. 

My  11,  5,  10,  is  a  kind  of  grain. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  is  a  measure. 

My  whole  is  a  plant.  Herbert  J.  K, 

DOUBLE  CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  salmon  but  not  in  eel, 

My  next  is  in  onion  but  not  in  peel, 

My  third  is  in  test  but  not  in  plan, 

My  fourth  is  in  host  but  not  in  man, 

My  fifth  is  in  eel  but  not  in  ray, 

My  sixth  is  in  river  but  not  in  bay, 

Two  dear  ones  you  will  bring  to  light, 

If  you  but  place  the  letters  right. 


SINGLE  CROSS  WORD. 


My  first  is  in  sparkle  but  not  in  glow, 

My  next  is  in  nigh  but  not  in  low, 

My  third  is  in  little  but  not  in  small, 

My  fourth  is  in  top  but  not  in  ball, 

My  fifth  is  in  eel  but  not  in  fish, 

My  sixth  is  in  long  but  not  in  wish  ; 

My  whole  is  a  quadruped,  perhaps  in  your  house, 
Though  it  isn’t  a  rat,  nor  yet  is  it  a  mouse.  Carl. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

BKT)OA  IHSM(LMKK 
A  B  I 
B  L  H  H 
B  B  B  A 
IMS 
M  T  K 
IBM 
M  T  K 

L  L  J.  A.  M. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Gained  art. 

2.  H.  sips  my  tea. 

3.  I  marry  lean  Pat. 

4.  Get  a  label. 

5.  Rose-satin  cover. 


6.  I  reach  Mat  in  it. 

7.  Escort  pointer. 

8.  Tie  ten  remnants. 

9.  C.  R. — my  angel ! 

10.  Inns  can  lose. 


DIAMOND  PUZZLE.  . 

The  center  letters,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  form 
a  slate. 

1.  Part  of  a  yacht.  2.  An  adverb.  3.  A  plant.  4.  Part 
of  a  church.  5.  Part  of  the  year.  6.  One  of  the  states. 
7.  One  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible.  8.  Flesh  of  an  animal. 
9.  A  tropical  tree.  10.  To  compute.  11.  Part  of  a  yacht. 

Sphinx. 


•  m 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 
Anagrams.— 1.  Approximate.  2.  Transformations.  3. 
Clairvoyants.  4.  Grasshopper.  5.  Gingerbread.  6.  Exem- 
plarily.  7.  Soothsayers.  8.  Calumniate.’  9.  Intolerant.  10. 
Astrologists. 


Square  Words.— 1. 


WHEN 

HERE 

ERST 

NETS 


2.  W  H  O  M 
HARE 
ORES 
MESS 


Cross  Word.— The  golden  rule. 

Transposition.— Evil,  vile,  veil,  Levi,  live. 

Pr.— The  moustache  and  goatee  were  first  worn  in  Spain, 
to  distinguish  Christians  from  Moors,  this  being  as  nearly 
the  form  of  the  cross  as  the  beard  can  be  cut. 


Numerical  Enigma.— Jack  Harkaway. 


Homonymous  Words.— 1.  Collar,  choler.  2.  Complement, 
compliment.  3.  Nave,  knave.  4.  Hoop,  whoop.  5.  Sear, 
seer.  G.  Surplice,  surplus. 

Characteristic  Initials.— 1.  Felix  O.  C.  Darley.  2. 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  3.  John  Burns.  4.  Frederick"  Dou¬ 
glass.  5.  Daniel  Boone. 

Concealed  Proverb.— Live  and  let  live. 

Bisected  American  Cities.— 1.  Newark.  2.  Lowell.  3. 
Hartford.  4.  Portland.  5.  Dayton.  G.  Camden.  7.  Lock- 
port.  S.  Smitkfield. 


Alphabetical  Arithmetic. 
“  Wicked  boys.” 

Diamond  Puzzle. 
Massachusetts. 


—  56G)1347G46(23S1.  Key: 
Double  Acrostic. 


M 

RAY 
CASEY 
BRISTOL 
GUAYAQUIL 
KAMTSC H A  T  K  A 
MASSACHUSET T  S 
SA1NTTJRC  I  Z  E 
LOU  I  SBUKG 
LIBERIA 
NATAL 
A  T  E 
S 


Victoria. 

Napcfleon. 


V—  ai  -N 
I  —  ndi  —A 

n _  o  _ -p 

T — oront— O 
O—  i  — L 
R-  ag  -E 
I  —  dull  — O 
A —  gai  — N 


Send  communications  intended  for  Avnt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 
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Let  Us  All  Celel»rate„ 

Every  boy  and  girl  who  lias  eyes  to  read  and  ears  to 
hear,  by  this  time  knows  that  this  is  the  Centennial  year, 
in  which  the  United  States  are  100  years  old.  They  have 
also  heard  that  the  particular  birth-day,  July  4th,  will  be 
celebrated  everywhere.as  it  has 
never  been  before,  and  that  the 
whole  country  will  honor  the 
year  by  an  Exhibition  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  will  be  grander 
than  tlie  world  has  ever  before 
seen,  and  to  which  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  been  invited. 

But  all  the  boys  and  girls  can 
not  go  to  the  great  show  at 
Philadelphia,  and  as  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  they  celebrate 
that  every  year  as  much  as  they 
can.  Now,  I  have  a  way  to  pro¬ 
pose,  by  which  nearly  all  of  our 
boys,  and  girls  too,  can  cele¬ 
brate  the  Centennial  year  in  the 
very  best  manner.  It  is-  simply 
this,'  let  each  one  —  or  each 
family  of  children— plant  a  tree 
to  be  known  as  their  Centennial 
Tree!  This  idea  is  not  mine— 

I  wish  it  was — but  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  it  by  a  letter  of  the 
governor  of  Michigan  to  the 
people  of  his  state,  in  which  he 
says :  11  On  Saturday,  the  15th 
day  of  April  next,  I  urge  upon 
every  citizen  of  this  state  who 
owns  a  piece  of  God’s  ground — 
whether  it  be  large  or  small, 
whether  in  ci  ty  or  country,  town 
or  village — to  plant  a  tree  that 
our  children  and  our  children’s 
children  may  know  and  remem¬ 
ber  as  the  tree  planted  by  pa¬ 
triotic  hands  in  the  first  centen¬ 
nial  year  of  the  republic.” 

This  is  to  citizens,  meaning  old 
folks.  I  do  better  than  the 
governor,  for  I  advise  the  young 
folks  to  plant  a  tree.  The  15th 
of  April  will  be  a  convenient  day  for  Michigan,  but  not  for 
Georgia,  so  I  say  never  mind  the  day,  but  plant  your  Cen¬ 
tennial  tree  on  any  day,  but  be  sure  and  plant  it.  Just 
think  ’now  grand  it  will  be  when  you  get  to  be  men  and 
women,  to  point  out  to  your  children  the  tree  you  planted 
to  celebrate  the  Centennial  year  when  you  were  young; 
and  when  yju  return  after  a  long  absence,  for  you  will 
not  always  stay  on  the  old  place,  no  matter  what  changes 
there  may  have  been,  there  will  be  the  dear  old  Centen¬ 
nial  tree  to  welcome  you  back.  As  to  the  kind  of  tree, 
that  will  depend  upon  where  you  live ;  while  some  of 
you  will  plant  an  oak. or  an  elm,  my  youngsters  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  will  no  doubt  choose  a  Bread-fruit,  and 
the  little  Americans  in  Japan  may  take  a  Gingko  ;  you 
must  ask  your  parents  which  tree  will  be  best,  but  you 
want  one  that  will  be  sure  to  grow,  and  be  long-lived,  so 
that  your  children  and  grand-children  may  sit  under  it  at 
tne  next  Centennial.  The  idea  of  Governor  Bagley  is  a 
capital  one,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  think  that  The  Doctor 
has  improved  upon  it.  So  let  all  the  youngsters  who  can 
plant  their  Centennial  Trees. 

- - -*  -> - —a®*— - -  - - 

A  Mini  “As  HSc«l  as  Ulre.” 

George  T.  II.  says  :  “Every  spring  we  see  in  the  ever¬ 
greens,  near  our  house,  a  bright  red  bird,  which  seems 
very  shy.  When  seen  among  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the 
firs  and  arbor-vitses,  it  looks  as  red  as  fire.  After  a  few 
days  it  goes  away,  and  is  not  seen  again  until  next  spring. 
It  appears  to  have  a  good  deal  of  black  about  its  wings, 
but  it  does  not  keep  still  long  enough  for  ns  to  get  a  good 
look  at  it.  Can  you  tell  from  this  -what  it  is?” — We 
think  that  the  bird  is  most  likely  the  Scarlet  Tanager, 
which  other  people  have  noticed  was  “  as  red  as  fire,”  as 
“  Fire-bird  ”  is  one  of  its  common  names.  However,  here 
is  a  portrait  of  the  male  Scarlet  Tanager,  and  you  can 
tell  if  it  is  like  your  bird  or  not ;  only  you  must  know 
that  the  picture  is  only  about  half  the  natural  size ;  the 
body  is  bright  scarlet,  and  the  wings  and  tail  are  velvety 
black.  If  we  could  only  print  his  real  colors,  yon  would 
say  he  was  a  very  gay  bird.  It  is  with  this  as  with  other 
birds,  the  male  wears  all  the  fine  clothing ;  if  you  were  to 
see  the  hen  bird,  you  would  not  think  she  was  the  mate 
of  such  a  gay  fellow  as  this,  for  she  wears  no  scarlet ;  she 
contents  herself  with  olive,  green,  brown,  and  such  mod¬ 
est  colors,  with  a  little  yellow  for  variety.  Probably  the 
reason  that  you  see  them  only  fora  few  days  in  the  spring, 
is  that  they  have  just  arrived  from  their  winter  home  in 
south,  and  are  doing  a  little  house-hunting  before  they 
settle.  They  do  not  often  build  near  dwellings,  but 
choose  a  tree  in  the  woods,  especially  near  swamps,  and 


when  they  have  once  fixed  upon  a  place,  they  leave  your 
evergreens,  which  gave  them  shelter  for  a  few  days,  and 
go  to  their  new  home,  and  are  apt  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
They  make  a  very  poor  nest,  one  that  will  hardly  hold 
together,  of  twigs  of  various  kinds,  and  line  it  with  fine 
roots  and  pine-leaves.  They  are  the  poorest  of  house¬ 


builders,  placing  their  nest  on  some  out-stretched  limb, 
15  to  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  taking  so  little  pains 
with  it,  that  nest  and  eggs  are  often  blown  off,  and  the 
work  has  to  be  done  over  again.  The  young  birds,  both 
male  and  female,  have  the  plumage  of  the  mother,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  second  year  that  the  young  males  wear  their 
gay  scarlet  coats.  The  birds  live  upon  both  insects  and 
berries.  The  males  have  a  pleasant  song  like  that  of  the 
robin,  and  both  have  a  different  call  and  alarm  note. 
This  bird  leaves  the  north  early  in  September,  and  it  is 
thought  that  they  pass  the  winter  in  Central  America. 


Am.  AfterMOOsi’s  ^HscSaief. 

BT  LILA  V.  NORTH. 

“Now,  Gerty,  do  you  think  I  can  trust  you?”  asked 


Mrs.  Baldwin,  leaning  out  of  the  buggy  to  speak  to  her 
little  daughter. 

But  we  mustn’t  let  Gerty  hear  us  call  her  little.  Why, 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  and  her  teacher  said  she  was 
the  best  speller  in  her  class.  She  could  make  bread  too, 
and  papa  called  her  his  housekeeper.  Gerty  thought 
she  knew  almost  as  much  as  grown  up  people. 


Mrs.  Baldwin  was  going  out  with  her  husband  to  call 
on  a  sick  lady,  who  lived  quite  a  long  way  off.  She  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  gone  all  the  afternoon,  and  felt  a  little  anx¬ 
ious  about  leaving  the  children,  as  Bridget  was  at  the 
village,  shopping,  and  would  not  be  back  till  dark. 

“  Do  you  think  I  can  trust  you,  dear  ?  ”  she  asked  again. 

“  Why,  yes,  of  course,  mamma,”  answered  Gerty,  a 
little  impatiently,  “  I’m  sure  I  can  keep  Susie  and  Nan 
out  of  mischief,  and  Robbie  always  minds  me,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  wife  ;  I’ll  trust  our  housekeeper!” 
said  Mr.  Baldwin.  “Get  up,  Toby ! ’’—and  away  they 
went  down  the  road. 

“  Me  want  to  go  yidin’  too,”  said  little  three-year-old 
Robbie,  looking  after  the  buggy  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

“No,  no,  Robbie,”  said  Gerty,  “we’ll  come  up  in 
mother’s  room,  and  I’ll  show  you  pictures.  Susie  and 
Nan  must  come  too.” 

Susie  and  Nan,  the  little  twin  girls,  were  very  willing 
to  come  too,  and  share  in  whatever  fun  was  going  on. 
Gerty  showed  them  pictures  for  a  while,  but  they  were 
soon  tired,  and  wanted  to  “  play  something.” 

“Let’s  play  church  !  ”  cried  Susie,  her  eyes  snapping 
with  mischief.  Susie  and  Nan  were  five  years  old,  and 
had  been  to  church  a  few  times,  so  they  knew  all  about  it. 

“  Well,  we  will,”  said  Gerty.  “  I’ll  be  the  preacher,  and 
Nan,  you  and  Susie  can  be  the  choir.  Robbie,  you  must 
sit  very  still  and  listen.” 

So  Gerty  rolled  out  her  mother’s  sewing  machine  for  a 
pulpit,  and  stood  behind  it  very  gravel}’,  with  Robbie  in 
his  little  chair,  and  Pussy  on  a  footstool  in  front  of  her 
for  congregation,  and  the  small  choir  behind. 

“  We’ll  sing  the  tivoth  hymn,”  said  Susie,  who  thought 
the  giving  out  of  hymns  belonged  to  her. 

“  Why  no.  Sue,”  cried  Gerty,  “  the  minister  gives  out 
the  hymns!  ”  she  went  on,  “  we  will  sing  the  three-hun- 
dredth-and-forty-first  hymn : 

“  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ?  ” 

“I,”  said  the  Sparrow, 

“  With  my  bow  and  arrow, 

I  killed  Cock  Robin.” 

The  choir  sang  this  strange  hymn  in  such  a  way,  that 
kitty  gave  a  pity’ful  mieow,  as  though  she  were  sorry  she 
had  not  been  there  to  eat  Cock  Robin  before  he  was  buried. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  down  stairs  at  the  front 
door,  and  Gerty  left  her  pulpit  and  went  down  to  answer 
it,  telling  the  children  to  be  quiet  and  good.  But  Gerty 
forgot,  until  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  her 
mother’s  often  repeated  charge,  not  to  leave  the-cliildren 
alone  in  her  room,  without  first  locking  her  bureau. 

“I'll  not  be  gone  a  moment,”  she  thought,  “  and  I  told 
them  to  be  quiet.” 

When  she  opened  the  door,  who  should  be  there  but 
her  best  friend,  Laura  Daly,  come  to  show  Gerty  her 
splendid  new  story-book. 

“ Come  right  into  the  sitting-room;  mother’s  out,  and 
we  can  have  a  nice  time  all  by  ourselves,”  said  Gerty, 
seating  herself  comfortably  on  the  lounge  beside  her 
friend,  and  forgetting  all  about  her  little  charge  upstairs. 

Meantime  the  congregation  and  choir  grew  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  preacher.  Susie  said  it  wasn’t  a  nice 
church,  because  they  didn’t  have  hats  and  things  on  like 
mamma,  and  proposed  going  to  the  “buror”  to  find 

some.  The  drawers 
were  pulled  open, 
and  Nan  seized  her 
mother’s  shawl,  and 
put  her  bonnet  on 
wrong  side  before, 
while  Sue  carried  off 
the  Marseilles  spread 
to  carpet  the  church 
with,  and  Robbie 
in  his  hurry  to  reach 
the  bureau,  tripped 
on  a  folded  sheet, 
and  fell  on  the  floor. 
Gerty  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  new 
book,  until  the  sound 
of  wheels  at  the 
gate  brought  back  her 
memory.  Then  she 
rushed  up  stairs,  to 
find  Robbie  cutting 
a  sheet  in  two  for 
a  flag,  and  Sue  and 
Nan  had  given  the 
cat  a  nice  new 
velvet  cape  to  sleep 
upon,  but  before  she 
could  say  a  word,  her  mother  was  beside  her— such 
confusion  !  The  picture  tells  the  sight  which  met  their 
eyes.  Mrs.  Baldwin  did  not  scold  Gerty  then,  but  set 
to  work  putting  things  to  rights.  But  that  night,  when  the 
children  were  in  bed,  Mrs.  Baldwin  had  a  long  talk  with 
her  oldest  daughter,  and  Gerty  resolved  never  again  to  let 
pleasure  tempt  her  to  neglect  what  she  knew  was  her  duty. 


THE  SCARLET  TANAGER,  OR  EIRE  BIRD. 


WHAT  GERTY  AND  HER  MOTHER  SAW. 
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ANY  SHADE  FBOM  PURE  WHITE  TO  JET  BLACK,  AMT),  AS 
IT  IS  MIXED  HEADY  FOE  USE, 

EVERT  MAN  CAN  BE  HIS  OWN  PAINTER. 

The  incorporation  of  RUBBER  in  our  paint  makes  it  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  other.  It  is  unaffected  by  change  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  is  perfectly  waterproof.  It  presents  the  finest 
possible  finish,  will  not  crack  or  peel  off,  and  is  in  every  way 
the  “  Beet  Paint  ”  for  either  inside  or  outside  painting,  is 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  cheaper,  and  lasts  tiiree  times 
as  long  as  the  best  lead  and  oil  paints.  The  almost  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  used  our 
paint  is  that  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  paint  in  use. 

Re  sure  flint  our  TRADE  Ml RK,  (a  fac*similc  of 
which  is  given  above,)  is  on  every  package. 

The  great  popularity  of  and  demand  for  our  paint  has 
necessitated  the  establishing  of  “  Branch  Factories,"  as 
follows  i 

No.  50®  West  street,  New  York  City  ;  No.  83 
West  Van  Ruren  street,  Chicago,  Ill,  ;  No,  210 
South  Third  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  and  a 
Wholesale  Depot  at  Win.  Iling  tfc  llro..  No.  2 


North  Liberty  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SAMPLE  CARD  AND  PRICE-LIST  SENT 
APPLICATION. 


FREE  ON 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No,  8  Cliurclt  Street,  r 

P.  O.  SSox  5,509.  New  York.  City.  j 
This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  line 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
tlie  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 


FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS, 

No.  5  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

We  give  particular  attention  to  direct  dealings  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bonds  at  current  market  rates,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared,  at  nil  time  ,  to  buy  or  sell  In  large  or  small  amounts, 
to  suit  all  classes  of  investors.  Orders  by  mail  or  telegraph 
will  receive  careful  attention. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  in  reference  to 
all  matters  connected  with  investments  in  Government 
Bonds. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Gold  and  Gold  Coupons,  Collect 
Dividends,  and  Town,  County,  and  State  Coupons,  &c„ 
and  buy  and  sell  on  Commission,  all  Marketable  stocks 
and  Bonds. 

In  our  Banking  Department  we  receive  deposits  and  re¬ 
mittances  subject  to  draft,  and  allow  interest,  to  be  credited 
monthly,  on  balances  averaging,  for  the  month,  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000.  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  and  on 
balances  averaging  over  $5,000,  at  tlie  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  liow  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 


STENCIL  mes 


For  cutting  business 
Stencils,  sill  sizes.  Also 
complete  outfits  for 
men  are 
amples 


Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  S  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  Y"ork  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of- Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’ Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Hare  Chance  for  Farmer’s  Boys, 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  to  sell  “  FOWLER’S 
PATENT  LOCK  WHIP  SOCKET,”  which  holds 
the  whip  secure,  and  can  be  instantly  locked  by  a  small 
key,  so  that  it  ciiunot  be  lost  or  stolen.  Smart  agents 
can  make  handsome  wages,  securing  exclusive  control  of 
territory.  Send  75c.  for  sample,  which  will  be  forwarded 
with  terms  by  first  mail.  Address— Fowler  Pat.  Whip 
Socket  Co.,  Box  1122,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


fS'23  3-1  Y«»ssb!{£  Ataaerlcsa  JSillisis-tl 

Table  for  Parlor  use.  Three  sizes.  $25,  $35,  $50,  com¬ 
plete.  A  substantial  article,  not  a  thy.  Entirely  new.  Solid 
stamp  for  circular  to  L.  DECKER  &  CO., 

Cor.  Canal  and  Centre  Sts  ,  New  York. 

And  Hot 

_  3  Wear  Out. 

For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  15y  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  The  American  Agriculturist  says :  “  We  have  never 
found  a  watch  it  would  not  Jit." 

^ _  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

STEAM"  ENGINES  FOE, 
CHEESE  FACTORIES,  &c 

"The  Iron  Slave,"  First  Premium  New  York  State  Fair, 
1875.  Also  many  other  great  improvements  in  Cheese  and 
Butter-making  apparatus.  Send  for  circular. 

1LES  MILL  A! 


CHARI 


jAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Solaris's  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  Mills 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Milis.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers'  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

Tmerge  well  augeeT 

Company  offers  SI  ,000  to  any  one  that  will  successfully  compete 
with  them  in  boring  a  20-inch  well,  through  soapstone  and  sand¬ 
stone,  and  in  taking  up  and  passing  bowlders  and  loose  stones. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  State.  525  PER  DAY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  Send  for  Cataloguk.  Free.  Address 

CH  AS®  Da  PIERCEg  Peru,  Illinois. 


Asbestos  Roofing,  for  steep  or  fiat  Roofs. 

Asbestos  Roof  Coating,  for  old  Leaky  Roofs. 
Asbestos  Cement,  for  repairing  Leaks  on  Roofs. 
Asbestos  Roof  Paint,  for  Tin  Roofs,  &c. 

Asbestos  Paints— all  colors— for  outside  work. 
Asbestos  Fi-e  Proof  Coating,  for  Shingles, &c. 
Asbestos  Boiler  Cove-  infts.  tor  Steam  Pipes,  &c. 
Asbestos  Steam  Packing,  flat  and  round,  all  sizes. 
Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felts,  Moth  Proof  Carpet 
Lining.  Plastering  Board.  &c. 

These  articles,  are  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  easily  applied 
by  any  one. 

Our  goods  are  in  nse  bv  the  following,  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  well-known  parties:  T.  Kingston!  &  Son.  Os¬ 
wego  Starch  Factory,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Denison  Panel- Man- 


Co..  Paterson  N.  J. :  W.  W.  Harding.  Inquirer,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  Miller,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Building  M’t’ls,  Akron,  O.; 
A  Hitman  &  Taylor,  MTgJJo.,  JMansflel'd,  ().;  Comstock, 
"  "  *  ~  .,  Lyons,  Pa.; 

Record,  Iron 
Lists,  &c. 

H,  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Establ’d  1858. 
Also  for  sale  by 

DO  WNIE,  TRAINER  &  CO.,  Boston. 

T.  S.  &  A.  J.  KIRK  WOOD,  Chicago. 

H.  D.  COLEMAN  &  BRO.,  New  Orleans. 


HEESE  FACTOR 

SUPPLIES. 


Portable  Engines  and  Boilers,  Vais,  Hoops* 
Presses,  Screws,  Cans,  Every  article  needed  in 
Cheese  Factorv  or  Creamery.  Send  for  Circulars. 

WEEKS  &  BI&OWNE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y® 


TOOLS. 


of  all  kinds  for  Farmers,  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters.  and  all  classes  of  Mechanics.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  any  address.  GOODNOW  A 
WIGHTMAN,  23  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  CHICAGO  SCRAPER  MD  DITCHER 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO  DO 

DOUBLE  THE  WORK  OF  COMMON 
SCOOPS,  IF  PROPERLY  USED. 

WITH  ihese  Scrapers  and  man  and  team,  at  $3  per  day, 
good  roads  can  be  made  at.  less  than  twenty-five  cents 
per  rod,  and  ata  road-making  trial  at  Roberts, Ford  Co.,  Ill., 
Aug.  11th  and  12th,  1875,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  a  good  road,  thirty-nine  feet  wide,  and  eighty 
rods  long,  was  made  at  less  than  seventeen  cents  per  rod. 

Broad,  open  ditches  for  draining  wet  land  can  he  made  lor 
less  than  ten  cents  per  rod.  Townships  can  take  them  on 
trial.  Made  only  by  this  ( .'ompany,  and  sold  to  everybody  at 
$15  on  cars  at  factory.  Nearly  lit, 000  In  use.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Manual  of  Road  Making  and  Ditching,  Free. 

Address  CHICAGO  SCRAPER  AND  DITCHER  CO., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Screw  Stump  Machine. 

live  wftv  ease.  - 

Send  Tor  Circular  to 

Ho.  Chamberlain  &  Son.Olean.1K 

We  make  the  best  Blind  Ditching  and  Sub-soil  Plows  in 
use.  A  cheap  Farm  Wagon  we  sell  from  $30  to  $‘,0.  Cheap 
Round  Trunks.  Iron  hound.  A  combined  Rocking  Chair, 
Bed  Lounge  and  Trunk.  Hanging  Clothes  Bars,  Wooden  Bed 
Springs.  Improved  Sole  Leather  Horse  Collar  Pads.  All  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Centennial.  Address 
_ _ CHAMBERLAIN  M’F’G  CO„  Olean,  N.  Y. 

THE  JONES  SYSTEM. 

Direct  sales  to  tlie  user.  All  sales  on  trial® 
Freight  Prepaid, 

No  risk  fco  the  purchaser,  ns  no  money  is  paid  until  you 
are  satisfied.  The  Jones  System  will  bring  your  goods  at 
lower  prices.  Will  you  try  it.  or  continue  to  sustain  mono¬ 
polies —For  free  Price  List  of  Scales  address 

JONES,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


/AN  C  Ea 

WALKING 

CULTIVATOR 


60,000  now  in  Use. 

tfjJlIE  leading  C-ulti vator 


of  this  class,  which  has 
become  a  standard  im¬ 
plement  in  all  Corn-grow¬ 
ing  regions,  and.  is  fast 
becoming  so  for  the  culti  ra¬ 
tion.  of  Cotton,  and  crops  of 
like  growth. 

Address  Deere  &  Comp'y's 
Plow  Works,  Moline,  III. 


PEDIGEEE  LIGHT  BHAHMAS. 

-  JAMES  STILLMAN,  Westerly,  R.  I, 

Eggs  lor  Hatching,  $2,00  per  doz. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  ESTABLISH 

SHQOTIIG  GALLERIES 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States.  Invalids, 
Wounded  Soldiers,  and  others,  can  make  from  $3  to  $5  pet- 
day,  clear  of  expenses.  IV rite  for  Shooling  Gallery  Circular 
ot  Air  Guns,  Cap  and  Shot  Guns,  Flobert  and  Bailor  Rifles, 
Targets,  &c.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STEEL  PLOWS 

of  the  newest  and  best  styles  of  the  John  Deere  patterns. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  circulars  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


ASPARAGUS  BURGHER  BSKS8SSI 

Price  $4.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

II.  B.  GRIPPING,  00  Courtlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  183  7. 


We  offer  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
with  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

ECKSTEIN,  HILLS  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


POTATOES ! 

POTATOES! 

POTATOES! 

NEW,  CHOICE,  FINE. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue,  with  description,  price,  &c. 
"ailed  Free. 

EARLY  ROSE, 

EXTRA  EARLY  VERMONT, 

BROWNELL’S  BEAUTY, 

COMPTON’S  SURPRISE, 
EUREKA,  SNOW  FLAKE, 

ALPHA,  VICTOR. 


G®“  TRY  THEM. 


GEO.  S.  HASKELL  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS, 

I  12,  I  14  and  I  !  6  Main  St., 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 
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The  Earliest  Tomato  Known. 


THE  CONQUEROR. 

TEN  DATS  EARLIER  THAN  ANT  OTHER  VARIETV. 

Prof,  Thurber,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  flays : 

'■  t  think  it  a  moderate  statement  to  say  the  Conqueror 
was  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  in  the  Garden.  I 
would  also  add  that  in  color,  shape,  and  quality,  this  variety 
was  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  make  this  statement: 
“The  product  of  one  acre  of  this  variety  last  season  was 
over  1,000  bushels,  all  put  into  market  before  most  other 
sorts  had  begun  to  ripen.” 

Price,  25  cts.  per  packet ;  6  packets,  $1.00. 

THE  GOLDEN  TROPHY. 

A  sport  of  the  well-known  trophy,  arid  its  counterpart  in 
shape,  size,  and  general  appearance,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow 
color.  Letters  from  our  customers  in  the  southern  states, 
who  tested  this  variety  last  summer,  speak  of  it  as  the  best 
of  all  varieties  for  their  section. 

25  cts.  per  packet;  6  packets,  $1.00. 

NEW  SWEET  COaH-T&ITJMPH. 

( A  valuable  acquisition). 

This  new  and  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
careful  cultivation  and  selection,  and  is  highly  endorsed  by 
reliable  and  prominent  parties  who  have  given  it  a  trial. 
Nothing  can  surpass  it  as  a  market  variety. 

y  pint  Packets  25  cents.  Select  cars  by  mail,  30  cents. 

Green  Prolific  Pickling  Cucumber. 

A  new  variety  now  offered  for  the  first  time;  selected  with 
great  care  by  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  pickling  cucum¬ 
bers  in  the  country ;  with  good  culture  200,000  can  be  grown 
on  one  acre. 

Packet,  25  cts. ;  oz.,  75  cts. ;  %  lb.,  $1.75;  lb.,  $5.00. 

Bliss’s  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  largest  and  deepest 
colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  lias  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  product;  a  crop. 
Rutter  makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  One 
ounce,  15  cts. ;  four  ounces,  40  cts.;  one  lb.,  $1  25  ;  by  mail, 
post-paid. 

Genuine  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed, 


We  have  received  a  line  stock  of  the  above  from  one  of 
the  most  reliable  growers  in  Wethersfield,  which  we  offer  at 
prices  greatly  reduced  from  last  year ; 


oz. 

'A  lb. 

lb. 

Extra  Early  Red . 

$1  00 

$3  00 

Early  lied . 

25 

75 

2  50 

w  etlmrsfickl  Large  Red . 

.  20 

60 

2  00 

Danvers  Follow . 

75 

2  50 

Y  allow  Dutch . 

75 

2  50 

AV  bite  Portugal . 

.  30 

1  00 

3  00 

Early  Cracker . 

.  30 

1  00 

3  00 

Early  Red  Globe . 

.  30 

1  00 

3  00 

Southport  lied  Globe . 

.  30 

1  00 

3  00 

Southport  White  Globe . 

.  30 

1  00 

3  00 

Southport  Yellow  Globe . 

.  30 

1  00 

3  00 

Alfalfa  or  Chilian  Clover, 


The  great  forage  plant  of  California,  mid  equally  adapted 
for  culture  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  (ill  cts.  per  lb.  Prices  for  larger  quantifies  will  be  given 
upon  application.  Twenty-live  pounds  will  sow  an  acre. 

Lawii  Grass  Seed, 

.  l!y  the  use  of  our  improved  mixture  a  beautiful  Lawn  may 
'lie  ina  le  in  a  very  short  time.  For  preparing  a  Lawn,  and 
subsequent  management,  see  our  Seed  Catalogue. 

Packages  of  one  qt.,  30c..  mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid. 
By  express,  per  peck,  $1  50;  per  bushel,  $5. 

B.  K.  BLISS  Sc  SONS, 

34  2$a  relay  St.9  New  York.. 


isfliSLg 

irfSfiSmtL 

1 - 

f^mrBJiBL/ss^SQNs, 

$50©  to  be  divided  among  the  six 
most  successful  growers  who  shall 
produce  the  largest  quantity  from 
I  lb.  of  KUKY  and  AI,PIIA 
potatoes.  Price  of  each,  $1  per  lb. 

CENTENNIAL  PREmumSa 

to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
collection,  one  neck  each,  of  pota¬ 
toes  introduced  by  us  since  1867. 
«§5©  for  the  best  and  most  prom¬ 
ising  seedlings  raised  this  year  from 
Pringles  Hybridized  Potato 
Seed.  Packets  of  25  seeds,  50  cts. 
The  collections  for  which  the  last 

two  premiums  of  $200  arc  offered  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  Philadelphia,  in  October 
and  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  their  committee. 
Eor  conditions  and  full  particulars  send  for  our  Potato 
Premium  Circular,  mailed  free  to  all. 

HSliss’s  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Ama¬ 
teur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  con- 
tains  a  descriptive  list  of  2500  varieties  of  Garden,  Field 
and  I<  lower  Seeds,  with  explicit  directions  for  culture, 
200 pages,  several  hundred  engravings,  and  a  beautifully 
colored  lithoyranh.  Sent  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 

l>liss*s  Gardener’s  Almanac  and Abridged  Cata- 
toque  of  Garden,  Field and  Flower  Seeds.  116  pages,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  lOcts. 

Mliss’sIllBEstrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains 
a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  recently  intro¬ 
duced, with  many  other  desirable  sorts.also  much  useful 
i  nformation  upon  their  cultivation.  32  pages,  10  cents. 

E.  K.  BLISS  <&  SONS, 
r.O.  Box  No,  571*.  34  Barclay  St.,  N.Y. 


Ilamd©lph5s  Fertilizer  Distributor. 

Something  tlmt  no  Funner  can  afford  to  be  without. 


Randolph's  Maud  Seed  Sewer. 


For  sowing  all  kinds  of  Garden  Seed?, 
from  Peas  down  to  the  smallest  Seeds, 
with  accuracy  and  desnatch. 

its  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
advantages  resulting  from  its  use.  The 
saving  in  lime  and  seeds  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  repay  tile  outlay  in  ilie  plant.iim  of 
a  single  week.  $1.25  each.  Sent  l>v 
mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
Timed  m  ites  upon  receipt  of  $150. 
Descriptive  Circulars  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants. 

In  order  to 
introduce  this 
useful  imple¬ 
ment,  we  will 
present  one  to 
each  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  w  li  o 
will  order  $5 
worth  of  vege¬ 
table  or  flower 
at  o  u  r 
catalogue 
prices. 


Address  B.  &£.,  BLISS  &.  SOMS, 

34  Barclay  st.,  Mew  York. 


©IS 13 ER’S 


IMPROVED  LIMA  BEAR. 

The  distinctive  features  of  tiffs  sort  are  early  maturity, 
proliileness,  and  extra  quality  of  beau,  containing  more  sac¬ 
charine  matter  and  producing  one-third  more  shelled  beans 
to  the  pole  than  the  Large  Lima,  while  the  shelling  becomes 
an  easy  matter,  from  the  fact  of  the  pods  being  entirely  full 
of  beans,  forming  one  against  the  other  like  peas  in  a  pod. 

The  American  Agriculturist  of  November,  1874,  says : 

We  regard  the  improving  of  this  beau  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  recent  contributions  to  horticulture.” 

Price,  $1.00  per  pint. 

20  cents  per  paper,  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

HENRY  A.  DKEEK, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE,  ESTABLISHED  1831. 

PRICE  <Sfc  K’POKF.R  ROCKER,  Successors  to 


Our  SPRING  CATALOGUE  for  1S7G,  containing  96  pages, 
and  250  illustrations  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  etc.,  is  ready 
for  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  writing 
for  it. 


Use  Earliest  Potato  Known, 


ALPHA, 


A  very  early  variety  for  farm  and  garden  culture ;  fit  for 
tlie  table  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  the  Early  Lose.  Of  me¬ 
dium  size ;  flesh  verv  white,  fine-grained,  dry,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor ;  quality  of  tlie  highest  excellence.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  by  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London,  in  1874.  A  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Per  pound  $1.00  ;  3  pounds  to  one  address,  $2.50,  by  mall, 
prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  charges  i  aid  by  tlie  pur¬ 
chaser,  y  peck,  $2.00;  1  peck,  $3.00;  y  bushel,  $5.00;  1 
bushel,  $9.00 ;  1  barrel,  $20.00. 

$250  will  be  paid  in  premiums  to  the  six  persons  growing 
the  largest  quantity  from  one  pound.  For  conditions  and 
full  particulars  send  for  our  Potato  Premium  Circular, 
mailed  free  to  all. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

34  Bniclny  Sf..  -New  York. 


One  of  the  best  and  most  productive  Potatoes  ever  introduced. 
1,417  lbs.  (23  ii-10  bushels)  raised  from 
one  pound  of  seed. 

This  variety,  first  sent  out  bv  us  in  the  Spring  of  1873,  lias 
been  thoroughly  tested,  botli  in  tills  country  and  in  Europe, 
the  past  two  seasons,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  tlie  first 
instance  where  it  lias  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Tlie  Committee  who  awarded  the  premiums  offered  by  us 
last  spring,  report  as  follows: 

“  The  Siicwflaltp  lias  received  more  and  higher  praise 
than  has  probabiv  ever  been  bestowed  upon  any  Potato. 
There  is  no  dissenting  voice  among  the  whole  list  of  reports, 
nearly  every  one  of  whieli  contain  ‘It  is  the  best  Potato  I 
ever  saw.’  Its  quality  and  uniformity  of  size  are  especially 
commented  upon.  In  many  cases  25  to  40  perfect  Potatoes 
were  found  in  every  hill  planted,  and  tubers  of  two  or  three 
pounds  each,  cooked  readily  and  completely  through.  Mr. 
Perkins  could  select  1,000  tubers  weighing  1,000  pounds  from 
a  gross  product  of  1,304  pounds,  and  finds  them  preferable 
to  any  Potato  out  of  over  a  hundred  varieties  he  grew.  Mr. 
Salter  ‘  never  saw  so  fine  a  Potato  ;  beautiful  in  color  and 
shape,  firm  in  texture,  flesh  white  ;  luscious  cooked  in  any 
way;  it  stands  unrivaled. ’  There  is  certainly  within  our 
knowledge  no  variety  which  combines  all  the  essential  points 
of  a  Potato  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  Snowflake.  Quality, 
shape,  size,  color,  yield,  are  all  that  can  he  desired,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  in  what  direction  further  improvement 
can  be  obtained.” 

By  mail,  postpaid,  per  pound,  60  cts. ;  2  pounds,  $1.00.  By 
express  or  freight,  charges  paid  by  tlie  purchaser,  1  peck, 
$1.50;  y  bushel,  $2.50 ;  1  bushel,  $4.00;  1  barrel,  $8.00. 

A  few  barrels  of  small  size  potatoes  for  sale  by  the  barrel 
only,  at  $5.00  pel'  barrel. 

3.  EC.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Sox  5,712.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Tailby’s  Hybrid  Cucumber. 

This  combines  in  itself  the  best  qualities  of  tlie  English 
Frame  and  the  White  Spine. 

IS  BEMABEABLY  PROLIFIC, 

as  Handsome  as  a  Picture,  and  in  brief,  any  man  who  plants 
it  side  by  side  with  the  best  varieties  lie  raises, 

WILL  FIND  IT  AIT  ACQUISITION. 

Per  Package,  15  cents. 

JA&iiSS  J.  H.  GRECOE?Y, 


Marblehead,  Mass. 
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WE  OFFER 

the  following  Superior  CABBAGE  SEEDS. 

SHADY  LASCE 

SIhVER-TiEAF  DRUMHEAD.  ( Original  Slocl ■.) 
The  best  cabbage  for  a  late  crop.  Per  packet,  25c. ;  per 
ounce,  $1 ;  per  lb.,  $10.00. 

RED  DRUMHEAD  (Late).  Per  packet,  25c. ;  per 
ounce,  $2 ;  per  lb.,  $20.00. 

VAS  WICKI.ES  DATE  PLAT  DUTCH.  Per 
packet,  15c. ;  per  ounce,  75c. ;  per  lb.,  $10.00. 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  Sew  York. 


COLB 

FRAME 

PliANTS 


200,000  Early  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants,  75  cents  per  100 ;  $0.00  per 
1,000 ;  packed  so  as  to  keep  a  week, 
and  shipped  by  Express  anywhere. 
.All  kinds  ot'  vegetable  plant3  in 
season. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  VO., 

.  Chesturlown,  Kent  Co.,  M(l. 


CABBiffili  PLANTS. 

WESTERED  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD.  —For 
sale  by  JOHN  B.  SMITH,  East  Hartford,  Ct. 

Vegetable  Plants, 
Hoots,  and 

To  Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners  at  very  low  rates. 

Send  for  Special  Price  JList. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

CHOiOE  NEW  CHOP 

ONION  SEED. 

We  will  send  by  mail  our  New  Crop  Choice  Wethers¬ 
field  .Large  Red  Oniou  Seed.  — at  $2.uu  per  to. 

Medium  Early  lied  Globe . “  2.50  “ 

Extra  Early  Flat  lied,  earliest  sort . “  3.50  " 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  Superior  Stock . “  2.50  “ 

Yellow  Danvers,  Good  Stock . “  2.00  “ 

White  Globe  and  Silverskin . “  3.50  “ 

Iiemittances  may  be  made  in  Registered  Letters,  Post- 
Oltice  Money  Orders,  or  Draft  on  New  York,  or  l>v  Express, 
at  my  risk.  For  smaller  quantities  and  complete  list  of 
Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  send  for  our  ANNUAL  SEED 
CATALOGUE,  free  to  all.  The  Onion  Seed  we  oiler  is 
of  the  very  best  Quality. 

R-  D.  HAWLEY,  Seedsman, 

492  &  498  Main.  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Yellow  Danvers  Onion. 

Grown  from  selected  stock.  By  mail,  $2.00  per  pound. 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application. 

D.  GRINTON, 

533  Mailt  St.,  and  07  Chippewa  St., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Time  Cometh! 

Our  twenty-third  edition  of  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Directory,  Illustrated,  for  1876,  will 
soon  be  published,  embracing  a  complete  List  of  the  Best 
Standard  Boston  Market  Varieties  of  Vegetable 
Seeds,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  Flower  Seeds,  and 
other  Horticultural  Requisites;  it  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  former  customers,  and  others,  on  application. 

1).  T.  CURTIS  tfc  CO.,  161  Tremont  Street, 
liostou.  Mass.  Successors  to  Curtis  dt  Cobb. 

SEEDS 

FOR  GARDEN  &  FIELDS, 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE.  Send  to 

TOLEDO  SEED  HOUSE, 

AUGUSTUS  B.  TABER,  Toledo,  O. 

CJTGITi'TA  £5  — White  Japan  Muskmclon,  per  package 
iO-Eli-i  »  '  kJo  10e.;  Casaba  Muskmclon,  15c.  Trophy 
Tomato,  20c. ;  Conqueror  Tomato,  25c.  Early  Concord  Corn, 
15c.  ;  Mammoth  Field  Corn.  15c.  The  lot  for  90  cents  by  mail, 
post-paid.  Cash  with  all  orders.  Address 

OTIS  TINKHAM,  Campello,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

SEEDS.  ~ 

GARDEN,  FLOWER  &  FIELD  SEEDS, 

reliable,  fresh  and  pure,  at  reasonable  prices. 
(ESTABLISHED  1830.) 

B.  H,  STAIR  &  CO., 

Cleveland  Seed  Store.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


H. 


will  send  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  his  new  descrip¬ 
tive  price  lists  of  Hud¬ 
son  River  Fruit  Gardens.  Many  new  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.,  &c.  Also  Berry  Baskets  in 
great  variety.  See  page.  113  in  March  No. 

Address  R.  H.  HAINES, 

Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  VEGETABLES, 

Most  of  the  following!  originally  introduced  to  the  public, 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

Quaker  Sweet  Corn  (the  sweetest  of  all  the  white  varie¬ 
ties).  Marblehead  Dutch  Cabbage  (head  rounder,  harder 
and  handsomer  than  common  kind).  Mexican  Sweet  Corn 
(the  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  all).  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Sweet  Corn  (the  largest  variety  in  the  United  States).  Rus¬ 
sian  Netted  Cucumber  (differs  in  hardiness  and  color  from 
the  others).  Tailby’s  Hybrid  (a  magnificent  cross  between 
English  Frame  and  White  Spine,.  Bonnet  Gourd  (vine  and 
fruit  are  very  striking).  Sill’s  Melon  (sweet,  spicy,  delici¬ 
ous).  Queen  Onion  (earliest  of  all  varieties).  Mammoth 
Tripoli  (a  mammoth  variety);  Emerald  Gem  Pea  (the  best 
dwarf  for  family  use).  Butman  Squasli  (new;  the  only 
squash  of  American  origin ;  first-class  every  way).  Paragon 
Tomato  (the  best  of  the  thick  varieties).  Canada  Victor 
(decidedly  the  best  early  tomato  grown).  White  Pea  Bean 
(as  round  as  a  shot,  differs  from  all  other  pea  beans). 
Each  of  (hr  above  at  15  cts.  a  package.—  Fern- 
leaved  Parsley  (resembles  a  beautiful  Moss).  Crane's  New 
Wyman  Cabbage  (the  most  solid  variety  of  the  Early  Wy¬ 
man).  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  (the  largest  variety 
in  the  world,  sometimes  weighs  GO  pounds).  Norbiton  Giant 
Cucumber  (grows  as  long  as  a  barrel  is  high).  Hardy  Ridge 
Melon  (the  flesh  is  as  thick  again  as  any  other  melon,  very 
large,  very  hardy,  delicious).  Each  of  <  lie  preceding 
35  cts.  a,  package.— Snake  Cucumber  (grows  six  feet, 
often  curled,  and  strikingly  resembles  a  snake),  20  cts.  a 
package— THE  THREE  BEST  NEW  SEED¬ 
LING  POTATOES,  for  yield,  handsome  form,  quality, 
and  general  traits  that  the  market  wants,  in  my  experience, 
tested  side  by  side  with  all  the  new  varieties,  are  Early 
Ohio  for  early,  and  Bill-bank  and  Dmimorc  for  late. 
Sent  to  any  address  at  $1  00  each  per  pound ;  for  larger 
quantities,  see  my  Catalogue,  which  contains  quotations  of 
an  immense  variety  of  vegetable  seed,  and  will  be  sent 
Ere  e  to  any  address. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


CENTENNIAL  SWEET  COEN. 

Market  gardeners,  that  have  given  it  a  trial,  recommend 
it  as  being  the  earliest  and  most  profitable  sweet  corn  they 
have  ever  grown.  And  its  quality  is  attested  by  all  that 
have  given  it  a  trial. 

Packages  with  seed  for  20  to  25  bills,  sent  post-paid,  for  23 
cts.  5  lor  $1.00.  Also  extra  large  bite  sweet  corn  at  the 
same  rates.  A.  L.  CLARK  &  SON, 

East  Hampton,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass. 

TSae  B&mcan  Sfraw-Jberry, 

Themost  profitable,  and  we  believe  thebest  of  the  new  kinds. 
1  doz.  plants  by  mail,  $1.  Try  it.  Other  kinds  at  low  Rates. 

HARM 

ami  BRANDYWINE 

are  the  best  and  most  promising  Raspberries. 
EARLY'  OHIO— the  earliest  Potato,  two  weeks  ahead 
of  Early  Vermont .  3  lbs.  by  mail,  $2. 

E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

THE  DUCHESS, 

The  Earliest  Strawberry. 

Large,  solid,  profitable,  hardy,  and  of  the  best  quality.  50 
cents  per  plant,  $2  lor  six,  $3  per  dozen.  For  descriptive 
price-list  of  every  desirable  variety  of  Small  Fruits,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Garden  Seeds.  Address 

F.  M.  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
[Successor  to  Reisig  &  Hexamer]. 


Bv  the  100,  1,000,  10,000,  or  100.000. 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WEST,  COL.  CHENEY, 
WILSON’S  ALBAN  V,  Seth  Boydeu,  Clias. 
Downing,  Downer,  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Also  (STAR  OF  THE  WEST,  Champion, 
Dr.  Warder,  Late  Prolific,  Black  Defiance, 
Agriculturist,  Lenning’s  White,  and  others. 

A .  HA  NCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  nnd  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

CDoivninff  Strawberries,  £3.50 

9  per  M.  Monarch  of  the  West,  in  quantities,  $5.00  per 
M.  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Asparagus  loots,  etc.,  at 
correspondingly  low  rates.  S.  C.  De  COU, 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY 

Plants  and  other  small  fruits  mailed  or  expressed  to  all 
parts  of  (lie  country  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send  for 
pricelist.  Address  E.  P.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-the-Uudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  dollar  nursery-. 

35  Acres  in  Small  Fruit  Plants  of  any  variety  at  Hot- 
tom  Prices. 

100  to  300  Strawberry  Plants  for  1  Dollar. 

35  “  100  Raspberry  “  “  1  “ 

30  “  50  Blackberry  “  “  t  “ 

10  “  15  Grape  Vines  “  1 

Send  for  Catalogue.  LAPIIAM  &  ANTHONY,  Clayton,  Dei. 


STAR  OF  THE  WEST,  the  best  Strawberry.— 
Delaware,  the  largest  and  best  Hardy  Red  Raspberry. 
Millions  of  frees  and  Plants  at  Pomona  Nursery.  Solid 
for  Circulars.  WM.  PARRY,  Giunaminson,  N.  J. 

\TEW  STRAWBERRIES, Cumberland andSpring- 
11  dale.  Possessing  more  merits  than  any  new  variety 
now  before  the  Public.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

AMOS  MILLER,  Box  318,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


We  call  attention  to  our  immense  Stock  (GOO  acres)  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c. 
Ornamental  Trees  &  Shrubs,  deciduous  &  evergreen. 
Roses  a  specialty— all  the  finest  sorts. 

Green  ifc  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  novelties. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders  and  enquiries. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Fruits  (new  ed„  with  colored  plate,  1,3  cts. 

No.  2.  Ornamental  Trees,  with  col’d  plate  of  Roses.  25c. 
No.  3.  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4.  Wholesale,  Free. 
No.  5.  List  of  New  Roses  for  isTG,  Free. 

Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Roches'  er,  N.  Y, 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

AT 

FLUSHING,  near  NEW  YOEK, 

Including  also  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Magnolias, 
Choice  Evergreens,  Purple  Beech,  Clematis  of  superb 
sorts.  Roses  by  12  and  by  1,000. 

For  Catalogue  address  P.  O.  Box  99. 

K.  B.  FA1SD.YS  Sc  CO. 


Ihe  most  profitable  market  Raspberry  grown. 

Produced  last  season  over  $1,000  worth  of  lruit  to  the 
acre.  It  bears  enormous  crops,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all.— 
“  I  regard  the  Highland  Hardy  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
raspberries  grown.  It  is  the  earliest  that  I  have  seen,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy.” — Rev.  E.  1\  Roe,  author  of  “Play  and 
Profit  in  my  Garden,”  etc. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid :  I  By  express: 

75  cts.  per  doz.— $3.50  per  100.  |  $3  per  100 — $!5  per  1,000. 

FRUIT  TREES  !  !  SHRUBS!!  VINES!! 

roses:  greenhouse  stock: 

20.000  surplus  and  very  flue  American  Arbor  Vila),  3  to 
G  It.,  twice  transp.,  very  cheap,— 1,000.000  Am.  Arb.  seed¬ 
lings.— Downing  Gooseberry,  best  Am.  gooseberry  ; 
per  doz.,  $2.50,  post-paid.  See  our  seed  adv.  in  another 
column.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Established  1863.  W.  b.  FERRIS,  Jr.,  &  CO., 
Dutchess  Nurseries.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


USB 


8500,000  Fruit, 

■'250,000  Evergreens. 

■500,000  Greenhouse, 

_ fi  Betiding  Plants,  && 

.Wr  Catalogues  Free.  22dYcftr  400  Acres.  l.‘{  Groenhouse-s. 

_ _ STORKS,  HARRISON  it  t'O.,  Painssville,  '-'Li; 

Evergreens  and  Larclies. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

ALL  NURSERY  GROWN. 

Also  Evergreen  and  European  Lareli  Seeds. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROB  1.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


SPRUCE,  AC. 


5 

All  fine  transplanted  stock.  12  to  15  indies,  $S0  per  M.  15 
to  18,  $10.  20  to  24,  $G0.  2  to  3  feet,  fine  for  hedges  or  trans¬ 
planting,  $100.  Trained  trees,  stocky  and  fine,  2  to  21..  feet. 
$150.  3  l'eet,  $200.  4  It..  $300.  Peacli  trees,3K  to  5  ft.,  healthy 
and  stocky,  $G0.  3  to  3K  ft.,  $40.  A  full  supply  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  Shrubs,  Greenhouse,  Bedding  plants  &c 
23rd  year.  400  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  Price  lists  Ireo  to 
all  who  apply.  STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Paines ville.  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

25  Evergreens  post-paid  for  $1, 
100  Arbor  Vitae,  trans.  “  $3. 

IIow.  when  and  where  to  plant  EVERGREENS,  with 
Catalogues,  mailed  (or  stamp. 

WM.  MORTON  &  SON, 

Allens  Corner,  Cumberland  Co.,  Maine. 


DOT 


fail  to  plant  a  tree  this  Spring  tor  a  centen¬ 
nial  memorial.  3  beautiful  Evergreen 
Trees  sent  by  mail  anywhere  for  50  cents. 
Special  Mail  Catalogue  of  beautiful  Flowers 
and  Plants  sent  free. 

_  HEN1IY  S.  RUPP,  Sliiremanstown,  Pa. 

Native  Evergreens. 

Balsam  ‘Fir,  Arbor-Vita),  White  Pine,  Spruce,  and  Hem¬ 
lock.  Also  Larch.  5  to  flinches  high  at  $3  per  1,000 ;  $:0for 
5,000.  Packing  free.  JAS.  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

||7  VERCJREEN  Tree  Seedling's — 

Nursery  grown— cheap,  young,  small  sizes,  for  orchard 
protection,  screens,  wind-breaks,  timber  bells,  ornament. 
For  price  per  100,  per  1,000,  address  II.  M.  THOMPSON, 
St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

Improied  Evergreen  Itroom  Corn, 

ff-  the  result  of  5  years'  experimenting,  fine  and  straight. 
Keeps  its  bright  color,  and  yields  better  than  any  other  va- 
nety .  By  mail .50  cts.  qt. ;  by  express,  $2  p.  peek ;  $6  p.  hush. 
Aduress  SAMUEL  WILSON,  Mechanicsville. Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

ONLY  §  Evergreen  &  Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Arbor 
I  Vitae.  Weeping  Spruce  &  Red  Pine,  Sugar 
<£3  nor  III  |  Maple,  Beech.  Birch  &  Larch,  $20  per  10  M. 
PCI  l'I»»  Address  J.  JENKINS,  Winona,  Cal.  Co.,0. 

PRIME  FRESH  APPLE  SEED,  for  sale  at  $6 
per  bushel.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  AND  NURSERIES. 

GREAT  OFFERS! 

More  Liberal  Offers  were  never  made  tlian  the  following.  gT  We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  Safe 

Carriage  Guaranteed, 

18  Flowering  Plants  for  $1.10:  4  Varieties  of  Strawberries  for  $1.10: 


2  Verbenas, 

1  Coleus, 

1  Fuchsia, 

1  Heliotrope, 
1  Geranium, 


1  Double  Petunia, 

1  Salvia, 

1  Feverfew, 

2  Crysanthemums, 
1  Ageratum, 


1  Abulilon, 

1  Tuberose, 

1  Mom  lily  Rose, 

1  Pelargonium. 

2  Basket  Plants. 


2  Concord, 
1  Martha, 


With  directions  for  growing. 

8  Grape  Vines  for  $1.10: 

3  Roger's  Hybrids, 


1  Hartford, 

1  Groveling. 


ATT.  ONE  YEAR  OLD  EXTRA  VINES. 

OUT  OUT  LI.jTS  AND  SEND  WITH  OEDEE. 


25  Jucnnda,  “  Our  No.  700,” 
12  Burr’s  New  Pine, 


12  Ciias.  Downing 
25  Wilson. 


4  Varieties  of  Raspberries  for  $1.10: 

6  Naomi,  6  Philadelphia,  3  Clarke,  3  Hornet. 

26  Packets  of  Choicest  Varieties  of 
Flower  Seeds  for  $1.10: 

See  list  in  our  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and  Flower 
Seeds,  free  to  any  address. 
dEgr"  Our  handsome  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  containing  full  directions  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  address, 

BCWOX  FRUIT  FARM  CO.,  BOX  I  15,  FITTSBURC,  PA. 

J.  F.  GRIMES,  Superintendent.  J.  O.  SLEMMONS,  B.  Manager. 

GRAPE  VINES!  r 


LARGEST  STOCK.  IN  AMERICA. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


QUALITY  EXTRA.  FAIR  DEALING.  LOW  PRICES. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


THE  LADY  GRAPE. 

THE  finest  early  White  Grape  in  cultivation.  A  pure 
Concord  seedling,  perfectly  hardy,  healthy,  productive, 
and  reliable.  Eight  years  tested.  Ripens  middle  of  August. 
Recommended  by  the  best  horticulturists  in  the  Union. 
Single  vines,  1  year  strong,  post-paid,  for  $1.50,  $15  per 
doz. ;  2  years,  $3  single,  $30  per  doz.  Also  large  stock  of 
Concords,  Delawares,  and  all  valuable  grapes.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  o-ct.  stamp;  with  splendid  colored  plate  of 
Lady  Grape,  10  cts.  Address 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,,  Delaware,  O. 

CHEN0A  MUBSEEIES. 

APPLE  and  other  FRUIT  TREES.  GRAPE-VINES, 
HEDGE  PLANTS,  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS,  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS  for  sale.  Stock  SOUND 
and  HEALTHY.  PRICES  low.  Great  inducements  to 
Granges,  Clubs,  mid  Dealers  for  CASH.  Spring 
Price-list  now  ready.  Free  10  all  applicants. 

SCOTT  &  MAXWELL,  Clienoa,  ! 


Address 


,  Ill. 


Geraniums, 
Basket  Plants, 
Coleus, 

Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, 
Chrysanthemums, 
Bedding  Plants, 


3  for  25  cts. 
3  “ 

3  “ 

3  u  ii 

3  “  “ 

3  “  “ 

3  “ 


12  for  $1. 
15  “  “ 
12  “  “ 
12  “  “ 
12  “  “ 
12  “  “ 
12  “  “ 


Catalogue  Free  to  all  Purchasers. 
WM.  BENNETT  &  SONS, 

BOX  0  9 9,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
ai  lp|  Everblooming1  3&©§®s. 

Ill  ^10'ce  Fuchsias,  Double  Geraniums, 

H  jlfl  a  10c.  EACH.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address, 
H  W  sksr  B  p0st,,ge  paid.  Catalogue  containing  special 
list  of  plants  at  10c.  each,  FREE  TO  ALL. 

SKEB  PADDOCK  *fc  CO., 
_ Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Maple  Grove  and  Waterloo  Nurseries. 

Read  carefully  Special  Inducements  to  Large 
Buyers.  A  General  assortment  of  Nursery 
Stock,  Standard  Apples,  Standard  Pears,  and 
Hedge  Evergreens,  in  large  quantities.  A  few  me¬ 
dium  size  Sta.  Pears  very  tom.  to  clear  ground.  Send  for 
price  list  to  E.  C.  PEIRSON,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

NEEDED  IN  EVERY  COUNTRY  HOME. 

E.  P.  ROE’S 

NEW  MANUAL  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF 

SMALL  FRUSTS. 

How  to  raise  and  market  them.  A  plain,  practical  guide 
of  S2  pages.  Published  in  handsome  form.  Mailed  on  re- 
ceint  of  50  cts.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  Orange  Co., N.Y. 

Bates’  Folding  Vine  Protector. 

This  Protector  was 
introduced  in  1859,  and 
parties  that  had  them 
in  that  year  have  pro¬ 
tected  their  plants 
every  year  since,  and 
they  are  good  now. 
4  doz.  for  $5. 

Send  for  Circular. 
Also  Imperial  Pekin 
Ducks  eggs,  from  pure 
stock,  $5  per  doz. 
CALEB  BATES, 
Kingston,  Mass 
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MY 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants  for  1876.  j 

Contains  descriptions  of  all  the  finest 
Bedding  and  Green  House  Plants. 

Including  Novelties  and  Select  Varieties.  Also  a  large  i 
stock  of  extra  fine 

EVERGREENS,  SHADE-TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 
Sent  free  to  our  customers,  and  to  all  applicants,  on  [ 
the  receipt  of  one  3-cent  stamp.  Wholesale  trade-list! 
free.  PAUL  BUTZ,  Croton  Floral  Gardens, 
Established  1851.  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Small  plants  sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 


ROCHESTER 

COMMERCIAL 

[Established  1830.]  NURSERIES. 

PRING  PRICE  LIST,  per  doz.,  100,  and  1000,  of 
Trees  and  Plants,  with  select  list  of  Specialties 
and  Novelties,  FREE  to  all.  Beautiful  Ornamental 
Catalogue,  10  cts.  Fruit  Catalogue  6  cts.  Free  to  Cus¬ 
tomers.  Address 

W.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


i 


Catalogues  Gratis.  Prices  Reduced 

of  all  leading  items  of  nursery  stock,  especially  in  my  un¬ 
surpassed  list  of  new  and  popular  peaches,  among  which 
may  be  found  the  only  desirable  kinds  to  grow  for  market 
value— such  as  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers, 
Early  Alexander.  Amsden’s  June,  Briggs’  May,  Christiana, 
Brandywine,  Nanticoke,  Bilyen's  Late  October,  Tuckalioe, 
Newington  Free,  and  all  the  new  and  old  approved  orchard 
list.  Send  for  catalogue,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to  all 
who  plant  orchards,  as  I  give  the  exact  rotation  of  ripening, 
so  that  all  can  plant  intelligently.  So  they  can  have  one  va¬ 
riety  succeeding  another  the  whole  season.  Also  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  prices— Apple  Trees,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear, 
standard  and  dwarf.  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubberies,  Greenhouse  Plants— in  fact,  all  stock  usually 
found  in  any  first-class  establishment.  Peach  pits  in  sand 
all  winter,  $1.50  per  bushel. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

CUUIAIJL.  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

300  Acres  in  Fruits.  No.  1  Plants  of  all  best,  sorts  at 
very  lowest  rates.  See  Page  111,  March  number.  Send  for 
prices  to  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

GREEN  MOUNT  NURSERIES.— Large  stock  of 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
etc.  Great  inducements.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
Catalogues.  Address  TIPTON  &  LEE,  Bartlesville,  O. 

WII.IjA  €S13  NURSERIES.  —  A  Large 

»  Stock  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Small  Fruit,  &c.,  at  low  rates.  Send  for  Circular. 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


T3L00MINGT0N  NURSERY 

- 1  *  Price  lists  free.  4  Catalogues,  25c. 


F.K.  Pikenix, 
J  Bloomington, 
Ill. 


B»EACBB.— Earliest  and  Best 
-t*-  Early  Peach  in  the  world.  For  lull  history  and  price  of 
the  trees,  root  grafts,  and  cions,  address 

JOHN’  WAMPLER,  Carthage,  Missouri. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  choice  collection  of  POPULAR  PLANTS 

for  tlie  Spring  Sale  of  1875.  6 3?~  Send  for  price  list. 

L.  B.  CASE,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Wholesale !  Retail ! 

Pure,  tresh,  reliable  flower  and  garden  seeds.  Send  for 
catalogue.  See  our  nursery  advertisement  of  best  raspberry, 
etc.,  in  another  column.  W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr...  &  CO., 
Dutchess  Nurseries,  established  1863.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A\T  A  TV  nr -CITY _ The  address  of  every  Grange  Se¬ 

tt  IV X  I  t  I  9  cretary  in  the  West,  that  we  may 
send  them  our  SPECIAL  TERMS  and  PRICES  of  Nursery 
Stock  and  Hedge  Plants  for  Spring  planting.  Address 
SCOTT  &  MAXWELL,  Clienoa,  til. 


CHARLES  V.  MAPES, 

160  Front  St.,  New  York, 

Offers  to  farmers  the  tollo  wing  fertilizers  at  annexed  prices, 
delivered  free  on  hoard  cars  or  boat  at  New  York  city.  All 
fertilizers  quoted  in  Price  List  of  Fertilizers  in  current  No. 
American  Agriculturist ,  furnished  at  published  prices. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade,  Clubs,  and  Granges,  pur¬ 
chasing  large  quantities. 

Per  single  ton, 
2,600  lbs. 

No.  1  Peruvian.  CSusmo.  Deliver¬ 
ed  from  Gov.  stores  with  official  certificate. 
Ammonia  10  per  cent  guaranteed.  Re-weighed 
at  delivery . . . . $50.50 

“  SSect  aSienl  IPersrviaia beingpure 

Peruvian  Guano,  treated  witli  sulphuric  acid, 
which  secures  i he  ammonia  against  loss  and 

renders  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble .  01.50 

Soluble  Phosphoric  acid,  10  percent. 

Ammonia . to  “  “ 

Potash... . 2  “  “ 

Manes’  dissolved  SSoiie — pure 

bone  Idack,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid .  40.00 

Soluble  Phosphoric  acid,  14  to  15  per  cent. 

Available  Phosphate .  30  to  32  “ 

Mapes’  Plain  Superjpliosgtliaf  e. 

A  cheap  substitute  for  Dissolved  Bone.  Made 

from  South  Carolina  Rock  Phosphate .  35.00 

Soluble  and  reduced  Phos.  acid,  11  to  13  p.  c. 
Available  Phosphate,  24  to  29  per  cent. 

Mapes’  IPrepared.  B'I.-Ub  ^uaiio. 

Made  from  Fish  Scrap,  and  is  free  from  the 
offensive  and  objectionable  features  of  the 
crude  article.  Can  he  drilled  or  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  Recommended  especially  for  vegetables.  40.00 

Ammonia . to  6  per  cent. 

Available  Phosphate... .10  *  to  13  “ 

Mapes’  Nifti-ogeniseed  Sitper- 

pliospliate.  A  complete  fertilizer  for  all 
crops.  Made  from  animal  matter  (Pone  and 

Flesh) . .  50.00 

Sulphuric  acid.  Analysis  by  Prof.  Geo.  H. 

Cook,  N.  J.  State  Chemist. 

Ammonia . 3.40 

Soluble  Phosphoric  acid . 7.87 

Phosphoric  acid  (from  hone  black) .  .5.44 
Potasli  Salts,  Ammonia  Salts,  Ammoniacal  Animal  Matter 
(Dried  Flesh,  Blood),  all  grades.  (Ammonia,  S  to  15  per  cent.) 
Bone  Flour,  Bone  Dust,  Bone  Black,  etc.,  etc. 

Circulars  on  Rectified  Peruvian  and  Mnpes'  Fertilizers, 
also  Samples,  furnished  gratuitously. 

Mapes’  Fertilizers  are  for  sale  also  by 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
BEACII,  SON  &  CO.,  7  Barclay  St., 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN,  876  Broadway,  “ 

IS.  C.  REEVES,  185  &  187  Water  St.. 

~CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK~’ 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  York. 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

($60  per  toil.  Russell  Coe's  Ammonialed 
Done  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  $45  per  I  on. 
(Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $25  per  ton. 
inrnuiiiiki  t  Ground  Bone.  $30  and  $35  per  ton. 

I  rLKUViArSJ  Land  Plaster,  packed  in  hhl..  $12  per  ton. 
| _  |  Dealers  Supplied  with  any  of  the  above 
lil  la  MO  1  standard  Fertilizers  at  lowest  trade  price. 
Asr'fcUv  \=r.v  Delivered  to  Rail-Road  or  Boat  li  ce  of 
i, WARRANTED!  cartage.— Order  direct  of 
PVA k  iluj  II.  B.  GRIFFING, 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  Agricultuial  Imple¬ 
ments  and. Fertilizers,  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

FARMERS  &  GARDENERS. 

Do  you  want  to  double  your  crops? 

Do  you  want  early  and  large  vegetables? 

Do  you  want  to  be  far  ahead  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  all  at  less  expense  than  using  barn¬ 
yard  manure? 

Then  buy  the  Double  Refined  Poudrette. 
Price  $25  per  ton.  Send  for  circular  to 

JAMES  T.  FOSTER, 

66  Cortlandt  st..  New  York. 

HolbrooK’s  “VETO”  SEED  DRILL &  “NEW” 

Hand  Cultivator  60w  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of'" 

^  men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

$9.50  '  Price  $12.50  combined. 

Boxed. 


(HrenlarsFrae.  Mads  TwE.  E.  LTTMMUS  ft  SO., Boston, Mass. 


Stamped  Zinc  Labels. 

FOR  TREES  VINES  8cC  SO"  CHEAP  THAT* 
NO  ONE  PLANTING  TREES  OR  VINES  CAN  AFFORD 
TO  BE  WITHOUT  THEM  PRICE  LIST&SAMPLES  FREE 
J.E.WOOOHEAD,  AG’TFOR  THEl  « tin lAiiTirn 
CHICAGO,  ILL.;>„f 


Holbrook’s  “New  Regulator”  Seed  Drill 

^  Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 
The  Standard  machine.  Kkmodki.ed  lor  1875. 
Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim- 
$12  00  durable,"  easiest  handled,  OPEN  WHITE 


Boxed. 


Seed  Conductor  shows 
the  Seed  Dropping.  Give 
satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 
Made  by  E.E.LUMMUS  &  Co. 
20  S. Market  St.  Boston, Maas* 
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Our  CATALO«,GB  of 


SEEDS  AMD) 

REQUiSSTES 

is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  al!  who  enclose 
ten  cents. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

GARDEN 

AND 

PLOW ER  SEEI>§,  \Q 
&  AgrietjJtufa!  UmpSesnents,  m 

GUANO,  BOSE-BUST,  ETC.  jg.. 

VAHBERBXLT  BROS,  .^Qp 

33  E niton,  st.,  N.  Y.  '  ‘ 

Send  for  catalogue. 

The  Best  Seeds,  Cheapest, 

Every  variety  of  the  best  Agricultural,  Garden, 
and  Plotvcr  Seeds.  Supplied  by 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Catalogues  of  Seeds  and  Plants  free  on  application. 

A~  SAMPLE  OF 

MA1Y  HUinXKEDS. 

“1,005  Clay  St.,  Sara  Francisco, ) 

“  Sent.  9 th,  1875.  S 

“  IV.  F.  Massey  &  Co. 

“ . Your  Plants,  Seeds,  &c  ,  do  better  here  than  those 

of  any  we  have  yet  tried. 

“Mrs.  GEO.  P.  WARNRR.” 

Tills  lady  iias  had  plants  from  us  by  mail  for  years  past. 

See  onr  $1.00  List  elsewhere. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
_ Chestertow r i,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland. 


Double  Master  Christine  Geranium. 

NOW  READY,  splendid  NEW  DOUBLE  and  SINGLE 
GERANIUMS,  just  introduced  by  the  European  hybridizers, 
Sisley,  Alegatieee,  Lemoine,  Laxton,  Paul,  Geokge, 
&c.  They  have  bloomed  with  us,  includingMAD.  THIBAUT, 
which  may  be  called  Double  Master  Christine,  beautiful 
bright  pink,  free  bloomer ;  all  are  magnificent.  <  atalogues 
of  these  and  our  unsurpassed  Collection  of  Roses,  free  to 
applicants.  Address  E.  Y.  TEAS  &  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  Richmond,  Ind. 


For  Spring  of  187G,  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
Plate— Many  beautiful  new  plants  are  offered— all  at  very 
low  rates— Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25  cts. 
A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ALII  ABOUT 


For  Home  use  and  for  Market,  in  ROOT’S  GARDEN 
MANUAL— Practical,  pointed  and  thorough — 
containing  one-half  ns  much  matter  as  $1.50  books  on  the 
subject.  Gardeners  throughout  the  country  commend  its 
practical  labor-saving  methods  as  invaluable  to  them.  Sent 
for  10  cents,  which  will  be  allowed  on  the  first  order  for 
seeds.  J.  R,  ROOT,  Seed  Grower, 

Rockford,  Illinois. 


AMATEUR 

CULTIVATORS 

GUIDE 


To  tile  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden 

now  ready  for  appli¬ 
cants. 

Send  two  stamps  to 

WASHBURN  &  CO,, 

Horticultural  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 


ONE  DOLLAR. 

SPOOKBB’S  C-AEDffll"a"omErOB  1876, 

And  Spooner’s  special  collection  of  30  varieties,  of 
choice  FLOWER  SEEDS,  including  Ornamental 
Grasses  and  Everlastings ,  will  bo  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  $1.00,  or  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  Address 
_ WM.  H.  SPOONER,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lane’s  Improved  Sugar  Beet,  Seed,  1  lb.,  80c. ;  4 
lbs.,  $3.  Snowflake,  and  other  Potatoes,  and  over 
80  varieties  of  Seeds,  at  low  rates.  Seudfor  Cata¬ 
logue^ _ DAVID  It.  WOOD,  Morrisviile,  Vt. 

EVERY  LOVER  OF  FLOWERS”" 

will  find  much  of  interest  in  Root’s  Garden  Manual.  Seeadv. 
“All  About  Gardening”  &  “  Success  in  Market  Gardening.” 

BANCROFT’S  WIEEtlOlJ 

Every  one  likes  it.  See  cut  in  March  No.  Immense  stock 
of  Trees,  all  sizes.  Send  for  Price  List  of  both. 

THOS.  JACKSON,  Portland,  Me. 


I  have  founded  my  business  on  the  belief  that  the  public 
are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the  grow¬ 
er,  and  I  therefore  offer  FREB  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  who  cultivates  a  farm,  tills  a  vegetable 
garden,  or  plants  a  flower  garden,  my  large,  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1876 ;  it  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  choicest  kinds  produced  in  Europe, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  vegetable 
seed  grown  on  my  four  seed  farms.  Customers 
of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead  and  Butman  Squashes, 
Phinney’s  Melon,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  vegetables,  I  solicit  your  patronage.  A11  seed 
sold  under  three  warrants.  A  hundred  thousand  catalogues 
will  be  issued  and  sent  out  the  first  of  January. 

•TAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Concord.  Martha,  Delaware,  Rogers  Hybrids, 
Ives,  Hartford,  and  other  leading  varieties  of  the  best 
quality  and  at  low  prices.  Elvira,  the  best  hew  white 
wine  grape.  Our  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  80  large 
pages,  mailed  for  25  cents.  Price  lists  free. 

Address  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Busliberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 


EEAFTIFFI,  EVER-BLOOMTING 


STRONG-  ROT  PLANTS 
Suitable  for  immediate  Flowering.  Sent 
Safely  by  mail,  post-paid. 

FIVE  SPLENDID  VARIETIES,  each  kind 
labeled,  §1,  13  do.  S3, 10  do.  S3, 

3f>  do.  S4,  35  do.  $5. 

For  10  cts.  each,  additional,  one 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  ROSE, 

to  every  dollar’s  worth  ordered. 

Send  for  our  NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE, 
and  select  for  yourself  Irora  over  300  finest  sorts.  We  are 
the  largest  Rose-Growers  in  America,  and  the  only  ones 
allowing  purchasers  to  make  their  own  selections.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARI)  CO., 

ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Roses.  UEW  ROSES.  Roses. 

Over  500  Varieties  grown  in  quantity  on  tlieir  own  roots, 
Including  all  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties.  Catalogue 
sent  on  receipt  of  3-cent  postage  stamp.  Also— Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants  in  quantity.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

MILLER  &  HAYES, 

5774:  Germantown  Avciuic,  Philadelphia. 

Fine  ever-blooming  and  other 
roses  sent  safely  by  Mail  post¬ 
paid,  everywhere,  and  tlieir 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  G  for 
SI,  14:  for  $2,  30  for  $4:.  Purchasers’  choice  of  nearly 
GOO  varieties  of  roses  and  other  plants;  carefully  labeled. 
Fine  premium  rose  with  each  package,  when  10c.  is  added. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

JOS.  T.  PHILLIPS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

loses,  ROSES,  Roses. 

7  Pot-Grown  Roses,  Purchaser’s  Selection,  for  $1.  Clema¬ 
tis  and  other  Climbing  Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Grape 
Vines,  and  Small  Fruits.  By  Mail.  Send  for  a  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  Free. 

WM.  II.  MOON,  Morrisviile,  Pa. 

13  OSES,  YEEBEKAO 

IHf  BUDDING  AND  EXHIBITION  FLAMTi^l 
B6EBa'5&y  Sweepstakes  Medal  at  Exposition 

Fine- Stock  at  Low  Figures.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  15.  I3.  C  I?  IT  Cl  i  ELL,  Cincinnati,  tfehio. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS. 

Our  Stock  of  BULBS  this  year  is  of 
very  superior  quality. 

Doz.  100  1,000 

1st  quality  large  Flowering  Bulbs . $  75  $4.00  $30.00 

2d  quality  “  “  .  50  3.00  20.00 

A  few  hundred  extra  large  Bulbs .  1.00  5.00 

If  sent  bv  mail,  25  cents  per  dozen  extra. 

MILLER  &  HAYES,  5774  Germantown  Ave.,  Pliila. 


HOSES 


UWWBS  vM  SiOSISi  WSaaSslfs 

Jlles, “Violets  Geraniums,  Fuschias 

She  Greenbrook  &  Paterson  City  Nurseries 

Send  by  Vail  10  Extra  Choice  Varieties  for  $1.00,  and 
Hires  Fins  Album  Chromos  or  a  Ohoico  Liliom.  Buyer’s  Choice. 
2  Sample  Plants,  Chromos,  or  Lilium  sentfor  gg  cts. 
■Address  J,  GRIEVES,  Sec’y,  Bos  837,  Patbescn,  N.  J. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p,  128. 

lPoiaSti-y  Keeping-.—1 “C,  H.,”  Lawrence, 
Mass.  The  Light  Brahmas  arc  the  fowls  most  generally 
useful,  though  there  are  others  better  for  special  pur¬ 
poses.  The  White  Leghorns  arc  the  best  for  eggs,  the 
Brown  Leghorns  for  early  chickens,  but  for  eggs,  chick¬ 
ens,  heavy  mature  birds,  and  ease  of  keeping,  we  prefer 
the  Light  Brahmas,  or  a  cross  of  these  on  common  stock. 
No  one  can  expect  to  succeed  in  making  poultry  keeping 
profitable,  unless  he  gives  his  own  attention  to  it.  It  will 
not  pay  to  employ-  hired  help. 

Morses  tinsel  Cows  in  tine  Same 
Stable.—”  G.  H.  S.,”  Havana,  Ill.  It  is  not  at  all  in¬ 
jurious  to  either  to  have  cows  and  horses  in  the  same 
stable.  The  idea  to  the  contrary  may  have  arisen 
through  some  ill  effect  by  reason  of  the  usually  filthy 
condition  in  which  cow-stalls  are  kept,  and  if  the  horse 
stalls  are  not  kept  sweet  and  clean,  the  milk  would  cer¬ 
tainly  suffer  in  quality  in  consequence.  Milk  readily 
absorbs  bad  odors,  and  the  eyes  of  animals  as  well  as 
tlieir  lungs  suffer  from  foul  air,  charged  with  ammoni- 
acal  vapors.  Unless  the  stables  are  kept  very  dean,  we 
would  prefer  to  have  the  different  animals  separate,  but 
if  cleanliness  and  purity  of  air  are  secured,  the  whole 
of  the  stock  may  be  housed  together. 

Which  ISrccii  ®f  Pig's  L.  W.  S.,” 
Frederic  Co.,  Va. — The  breeds  which  are  now-  popular  in 
various  localities,  arc  the  Poland-China,  the  Chester 
White,  and  the  Berkshire,  for  packing  in  the  west ;  the 
Suffolk  and  the  Yorkshire,  (white  pigs),  in  the  east  for 
”  pork  pigs,”  the  Berkshire  for  bacon  and  hams  every¬ 
where;  the  Essex  for  crossing  and  improving  poor 
races  ;  some  local  races,  (as  the  Jersey  reds),  are  in 
favor  in  certain  places.  The  names  of  breeders  who  we 
have  reason  to  believe  are  trustworthy,  will  bo  found  in 
the  advertising  columns. 

Wlsy  is  ULsbiklI  CSieap  isi  some 

Places  T — “L.  W.  G.,”  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  surprises 
some,  as  it.  does  you,  that  land  in  some  parts  of  Mary¬ 
land  should  be  offered  at  less  prices,  than  it  can  he 
bought  for  in  the  west.  But  it  should  be  considered  tiiat 
many  tilings  go  to  make  up  the  value  of  land.  Fertility, 
liealthfiilness  of  climate,  good  water,  good  roads,  near¬ 
ness  to  market,  schools,  low  taxes,  and  social  advantages 
all  help  to  fix  the  value  of  land.  Rich  land  is  worth  little 
in  a  climate  where  a  farmer  can  not  enjoy  health,  or  have 
his  children  go  to  school,  or  where  his  family  have  no 
agreeable  society.  Wo  know  of  no  place  in  the  country 
where  all  these  advantages  are  to  be  enjoyed,  in  which 
farms  go  a  begging  at  $10  an  acre,  or  even  much  more 
than  that.  There  are  many  places  in  Maryland,  and  other 
southern  states,  where  people  own  too  much  land,  and 
are  “  land  poor the  land  is  good,  the  climate  favor¬ 
able,  and  the  land  is  cheap.  But  in  such  places  the 
very  fact  that  land  lias  been  held  in  large  farms,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  a  scarcity  of  neighbors,  and  of 
schools.  Those  who  do  not  care  for  these,  can  find  plenty 
of  cheap  farms.  It  is  population  that  makes  good  land 
high  in  price,  and  vice  versa. 

JPowItry  WauteM. —  The  many  persons' 
wdio  have  inquired  about  poultry,  are  informed  that  w-e 
I  have  neither  birds  nor  eggs  for  sale,  and  that  w-c  do  not 
I  sell  poultry,  or  any  other  stock.  Those  who  have  poultry 
for  sale,  will  probably  soon  make  it  known  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  in  the  usual  way.  When  we  figure  and 
describe  various  breeds  of  poultry,  and  other  animals;  it 
i  is  solely  for  the  Information  of  our  readers,  as  w-e  are  not 
interested  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  sale  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Dealers  are  very  unwise  that  they  do  not 
advertise  more  generally  ;  w-c  have  for  the  past  two 
months  averaged  full  five  letters  daily,  asking  where  parti¬ 
cular  breeds  of  foivls,  ducks,  pigs,  sheep,  etc.,  may  be  had. 

Mow  to  Else  IfcyMEJBBaite. — “J.  F.  G.  L.,” 

Academia,  Pa.  The  method  of  using  dynamite  or  giant 
powder  in  clearing  land,  was  explained  in  the  Americmi 
Agriculturist  of  Oct.,  1875.  It  should  be  used  with  can, 
tion,  as  it  is  eight  times  as  powerful  as  gunpowder,  and 
even  more,  under  some  conditions.  No  one  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  it,  until  instructed  by  some  experienced 
person,  or  unless  having  sufficient  experience  with  pow¬ 
der,  to  handle  explosives  in  a  proper  manner. 
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u  Science  Applied  to  Farming,” 

Correspondence. 

Artificial  Fertilizers. — “  J.  C.  H.,”  Queens  Co.,  N. 
,Y.,  will  find  analyses  of  fertilizers,  with  explanations 
in  Tables  20-29,  on  page  130.  What  particular  sort  of 
fertilizer  is  best  for  your  soils  you  will  best  learn  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Peruvian  guanos  furnish  nitrogen,  phosphoric, 
and  a  little  potash,  and  in  a  very  available  form  ;  their 
action  is  quick  and “  stimulating.”  Bone  manures  furnish 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  are  slower  in  their 
action.  Specimen  3  in  the  tables  is  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  “ammoniated  phosphates,”  which  contain  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sometimes  potash,  and  gen¬ 
erally  rank  between  guano  and  bone  in  availability. 

Ground  Bone. — “  L.  n.  M.,”  Ohio.  The  better  grades 
of  ground  bone  contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  and  from  to  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  But  the 
bone-meal  and  bone-dust  of  our  markets  often  contain 
much  less  of  these  ingredients,  even  when  unadulterated. 
Boiled  and  steamed  bone  are  more  valuabje  than  raw 
bone,  because  they  are  more  easily  pulverized,  and  their 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  more  quickly  available. 

Nitrate  op  Soda  and  Sulph.  Ammonia. — “R.  K.,” 
Conn.,  and  others.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  both  contain  nitrogen  in  the  most  available  forms. 
A  good  quality  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  yield  about  15.5  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  A  good  quality  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
will  yield  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Both  these  articles 
are  much  used  as  fertilizers.  The  leading  manufacturers, 
who  ought  to  know  what  are  the  best  sources  of  nitrogen, 
use  fish  and  animal  refuse,  in  compounding  fertilizers. 

Conn.'' Fertilizer  Law.— “J.  C.  W.,”Md.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  law  requires  that  all  packages  of  50  lbs.  or  over 
of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  atone  cent  per  pound  or 
more,  shall  be  accompanied  by  address  of  manufacturer, 
seller,  and  an  analysis.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  on  the 
same  day  your  letter  came,  we  had  a  visit  from  a  heavy 
dealer  in  fertilizers  in  your  own  state,  who,  failing  to 
induce  our  Station  to  approve  a  fertilizer  of  doubtful 
chemical  character  which  he  was  selling,  boasted  that  in 
his  section  of  the  country  the  legal  restraints  upon  the 
sale  of  fertilizers  were  being  removed. 

Fertilizer  Control  System.— “G.  B.,”  Md.  How 
the  fertilizer  lawis  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Connecticut,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  agreement,  which  has  already  been  signed 
by  nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
the  state,  and  by  a  number  in  other  states,  whose  wares 
are  sold  here : 

I.— I  (or  we)  [uame]  hereby  agree  with  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  represented  by  its 
Director,  that  all  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  by  myself  or  by  my  authorized  agents,  at  any 
price  above  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)  per  ton,  except  crude 
fish-scrap,  shall  be  placed  under  its  supervision  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

I. — I  [or  we]  hereby  agree  that  all  fertilizers  above 
described  shall  be  guaranteed  to  contain  certain  minimum 
percentages  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  ingredients : 

Nitrogen _ Phosphoric  Acid,  Soluble . Phosphoric  Acid, 

Reverted _ Phosphoric  Acid,  Insoluble _ Potash . Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid . Chlorine. 

II.  -I  also  agree  that  the  above  guarantee  shall  bo  al¬ 
ways  subject  to  verification  by  analyses  made  at  the  Station. 

III. — I  also  agree  that  all  fertilizers  above  described  shall 
be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Station,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  Director,  Chemists,  or  any  member  of  its  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Date  .  Signed, . 

The  form  of  agreement  contains  also  a  note,  defining 
the  terms  “Phosphoric  Acid,”  "Soluble,”  “Insoluble,” 
etc.,  and  giving  other  chemical  explanations.  Since  the 
value  of  ordinary  commercial  fertilizers  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  amounts  of  these  ingredients,  the  agree¬ 
ment  binds  the  signer  simply  “  to  state  what  he  sells, 
and  to  sell  what  he  states  ” — the  verification  of  the  state¬ 
ment  being  left  to  the  official  analysis  of  the  Station. - 

In  several  other  states  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  is  sought  in  laws,  requiring  wares  to 
be  sold  by  analysis,  and  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
of  fertilizers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  wares  sold. 
The  Connecticut  system,  (which  is  essentially  the  same 
as  is  commonly  adopted  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe),  goes  a  step  further,  and  provides  means  where¬ 
by  individual  consumers  may  have  the  composition  of 
their  wares  guaranteed,  and  the  guarantee  verified  at 
little  or  no  expense  by  the  State  Station. 

German  Farmers’  Calendar. — A  number  of  persons 
inquire  concerning  the  German  Farmers’  Calendar,  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  “  Science  Applied  to  Farming.” 
The  work  is  entitled  “  Landivirthschafllicher  Kalender, 
von  Mentzelund  v.  Lengerlce ,”  (Agricultural  Calendar,  by 
Mentzel  and  von  Lengcrke).  It  is  published  annually  in 
Berlin,  in  two  volumes,  each  about  six  inches  long,  and 
four  wide.  Volume  I.  forms  a  pocket  diary,  containing, 
besides  the  usual  calendar  and  diary  blanks,  a  series  of 
forms  and  blanks  for  farm  accounts,  and  a  lot  of  other 


useful  matter,  with  some  forty  tables,  giving  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  practical  information,  in  a  form  so 
concise  and  clear,  that  any  farmer  may  avail  himself  of 
it  with  no  difficulty  whatever.  For  instance,  one  table 
gives  the  chemical  compositions  and  nutritive  value  of 
not  far  from  200  different  fodder  materials.  Following 
this  is  a  table  for  calculating  how  to  mix  these  in 
feeding  various  animals.  Tables  of  fodder  rations  are 
also  given  in  some  of  the  annual  volumes.  Another 
table  gives  the  composition  of  various  plants,  and  still 
another  of  fertilizers,  thus  enabling  the  German  farmer 
to  keep  an  account  with  his  land,  and  determine  how 
much  material  is  removed  with  the  crops,  and  supplied 
with  manure.  And  if  he  is  purchasing  a  fertilizer,  he 
has  only  to  refer  to  his  diary  to  learn  how  much  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  or  phosphoric  acid,  or  potash  it  ought  to  contain, 
and  how  much  it  ought  to  cost.  He  may  even  find  a  con¬ 
cise  statement  of  the  relative  merits  of  different  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  If  ho  thinks  of  buying  a  mowing 
machine,  a  reaper,  or  a  hay-tedder,  he  can  see  at  a  glance 
what  is  the  cost,  how  many  men  and  horses  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  how  much  work  may  be  done  per  day,  by 
any  of  the  better  American  or  European  machines,  from 
Wood’s  or  the  Clipper  mower,  to  the  Hohenheim  seed- 
drill.— Volume  II.  is  entitled  “  Landvnrthschaftliches 
Jahrbuch ,”  (Agricultural  Year-Book),  and  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  progress  in  agricultural  science,  and  other 
matter  of  interest  to  intelligent  German  farmers.— I 
most  heartily  recommend  every  farmer  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  German  language,  to  purchase  these 
books.  They  cost  in  Berlin  2J  to  4  Mark,  (60  to  97  cents, 
gold),  and  may  be  ordered  through  any  large  bookseller. 


Catalogues  Received. 

A  number  of  our  business  friends  were  no  doubt  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  finding  their  catalogues  acknowledged 
in  last  month’s  American  Agncult.urist.  The  omissions 
were  largely  due  to  being  too  late,  as  on  the  very  day  of 
going  to  press,  a  number  of  important  catalogues  came 
to  hand,  and  a  notice  impossible  ;  none  reaching  us  after 
the  10th  of  the  preceding  month  are  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Some  were  not  in  the  list  because  we  did 
not  choose  to  put  them  there,  and  we  wish  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  these  announcements  are  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  ourselves  ;  if  the  deal¬ 
ers  derive  any  good  from  them  it  is  their  gain  ;  we  wish 
our  readers  to  know  what  is  offered,  and  by  whom,  and 
to  save  ourselves  the  sometimes  overwhelming  number 
of  inqniries  as  to  where  this,  that,  or  the  other  seed,  tree, 
plant,  or  other  thing  can  be  bad.  These  inquiries  have 
notably  decreased  since  we  began  to  publish  the  lists, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  find  many  of 
their  questions  answered,  and  often  anticipated.  We 
by  no  means  agree  to  acknowledge  every  catalogue  that 
may  he  sent,  as  there  are  some — we  are  happy  to  say  not 
many — who  cannot  get  their  names  before  the  public 
through  our  agency  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  paper. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Many  nurseries  have  also  a  department  for  greenhouse 
and  other  flowers.  Where  these  issue  a  separate  cata¬ 
logue  of  flowering  plants,  it  is  given  under  “Florists.” 

George  Achelis,  Westchester,  Pa.,  succeeds  Otto  & 
Achelis,  and  sends  his  wholesale  list  of  frnit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  etc. 

Bronson,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  send  their 
wholesale  price-list,  which  includes  a  general  stock  with 
several  specialties. 

IIarvey  Curtis,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  offers  general  nursery 
stock  and  root  grafts. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  at  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Nursery,  all  the  leading  small  fruits  and 
peach  trees. 

Samuel  C.  Decou,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  a  general 
assortment  of  fruits,  with  small  fruits  as  a  specialty. 

Downer  &  Bro.,  Fairview.  Ky.,  continue  the  business 
so  reputably  established  by  their  late  father,  and  offer  a 
large  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

Farley.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
offer  a  large  stock  in  their  wholesale  list. 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  send 
both  a  wholesale  and  retail  list ;  besides  nursery  stock 
they  have  a  greenhouse  and  seed  department. 

Gould  Nursery  Co..  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  “iron  clad,”  or  hardy  fruits.  They  have  a 
separate  list  of  “  Centennial  Trees  ”  for  planting  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  year — good  ! 

A.  Hance  &  Son.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  send  a  wholesale 
trade-list,  and  one  of  specialties,  including  the  Honey¬ 
well  peach. 

E.  W.  Harrington,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  has  an  illustrated 
catalogue  which,  besides  being  a  price-list,  contains  in¬ 
teresting  reading. 

Heikes  Nursery  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  sends  a  trade-list, 
including  the  Ainsden  peach  among  other  specialties. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  offers  the  usual  large 
assortment  of  grape-vines,  with  general  nursery  stock. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  offer  a  large 
variety  of  small  and  other  fruits,  with  flowers,  etc. 


Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.  A  wholesale  list 
of  a  stock  which  in  immense  variety  is  rarely  equalled. 

William  H.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  has  in  one  cata¬ 
logue  his  nursery  stock  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  at  his 
Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nursery,”  a  general  stock- 
peaches  a  specialty,  with  several  new  sorts. 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  appeals  to  people  to 
Organize  !  Form  Clubs,  and  buy  at  wholesale,”  and 
sends  out  a  catalogue  to  show  how  to  do  it. 

Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  O.  Afullnurs- 
cry  list  with  flowering  plants  and  bulbs  ;  as  heretofore, 
young  Chestnut  trees  are  a  specialty  with  them. 

SEEDSMEN. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 
4  his  important  catalogue  is  one  of  those  which  came 
just  too  late  last  month.  It  is  very  full,  especially  in 
grass,  grain,  and  other  agricultural  seeds. 

D.  T.  Curtis  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  issue  catalogues 
lor  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  separately,  and  give  in¬ 
structions  for  sowing  and  cultivating. 

Detroit  Seed  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  their 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Guide,”  have  a  very  full  and 
abundantly  illustrated  catalogue. 

Hovey  &  Company,  Chicago,  Hi.,  offer  vegetable  and 
flower  seed. 

A.  N  Jones,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  offers  several  potatoes  not 
generally  m  the  market. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  in  addition 
to  the  Fruit  Farm,  carry  on  the  seed  business  in  the  city 
and  offer  a  general  stock. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.  Forest  tree 
shrub  and  fruit  tree  seeds  in  a  separate  catalogue  ;  espe¬ 
cially  full  m  American  kinds. 

E.  A.  Reeves,  58  Cortlandt  street,  N.  Y.  Besides  a 
large  variety  of  vegetable,  flower,  and  agricultural  seeds, 
offer  a  select  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

Schlegel,  Everett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  An  exceed- 
ingjy  compact  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
with  numerous  novelties. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  street,  N  Y  Ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  tree  and  shrub  seeds.  This  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other  catalogues  of  this  house,  and  when 
written  for  should  be  specified. 

Young  &  Elliott,  No.  12  Cortlandt  street,  N.  Y  The 
usua1  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  with  the  novelties  and 
all  horticultural  requisites. 

Reid,  Rochester.  N.  Y,  under  the  name  of 
iloral  Tribute,”  issues  his  catalogue  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

David  R.  Wood,  Morrisville,  Vt.,  offers  vegetable 
seeds  and  seed  potatoes. 

FLORISTS. 

Including  the  catalogues  of  those  nurseries  which  have 
a  separate  one  for  their  flower  department. 

Wm.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  a  com¬ 
pact  catalogue  of  bedding  plants,  with  a  list  of  seeds. 

IV .  II.  Burleigh,  Plainfield,  Conn.  Also  vegetable 
plants.  Offers  special  terms  to  clubs.  “ 

P4lIL  Ne'v  Castle  Pa.  A  full  and  illustrated 

catalogue  of  greenhouse  plants,  with  ornamental  trees 
and  small  fruits. 

The  Gould  Nursery  Co.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis  besides 
their  tree  catalogue,  send  a  separate  one  for  greenhouse 
plants,  roses,  etc. 

Hoopes  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.  Their 
flower  catalogue  is  as  full  as  those  for  the  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  departments,  showing  a  fine  collection. 

W  F.  Massey  &  Co.,  Chestertown,  Md.  A  general 
stock,  with  liberal  dollar  collections  by  mail. 

J.  T.  Phillips,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  makes  a  specialty  of 
sending  plants  by  mail.  v  3 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  has  immense  green¬ 
houses,  as  well  as  an  immense  nursery,  and  full  of  new 
and  standard  old  plants. 

H-, S.  Rupp,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  sends  his  “Centen- 
mal  mail  catalogue  of  flowers,  small  fruits,  and  vege- 
table  plants. 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  is  always  abreast  with 
ofUi0yeltleS  ln  a,  departments,  and  in  his  greenhouse 
stock,  has  as  usual  many  choice  plants. 

Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  have  a  choice 
collection,  with  many  now  geraniums. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  A  general  cata- 
Wlt  l  larSe,1ists  of  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  and  Cannas. 
me  same  completeness  and  exquisite  neatness  which 
mark  his  catalogue  of  Palms,  Ferns,  etc.,  are  found  here. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sends  his  Floral  Guide 
■’r°‘  *•  Last  month  we  said  no  one  could  foretell  what 
;  Y.lcy  would  do  next,  and  now  he  surprises  us  by  a 
full  list  of  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants.  A  useful 
treatise  on  sowing  seeds  in  a  hot-bed.  notes  on  novel¬ 
ties,  other  good  matter,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  article 
in  the  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,”  with  its  beautiful 
engravings  illustrating  the  operations  of  Mr.  V’s  seed- 
farms,  noticed  last  month,  are  included  in  this  number. 
r„  ',e-P,Icti"'0S  are  110  doubt  very  truthful ;  one  especial- 
oI'iVY  1  -sho"’s  two  men  hard  at  work,  while  another  is 
starting  m  a  boat  to  go  a  fishing.  We  have  our 
opinion  as  to  who  this  one  is. 

LAND  CATALOGUES. 

inS;„J;fB«AC-5ISTU’  Chestertown,  Md„  sends  a  cata- 
a  t  ]e  dryland  and  Delaware  Farms  he  has  for 
li voq  ,dell"ht/111  region  than  that  in  which  he 

lives  need  not  be  sought  for,  and  being  a  large  and  ex- 
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perienced  grower  of  fruit,  he  knows  the  capabilities  of 
the  vicinity. 

Chaffin,'  Staples  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  have  a  long 
catalogue  of  lands  in  various  parts  of  Virginia. 

Wit.  P.  Moore  &  Co.,  Suffolk,  Nansemond  Co..  Va., 
have  also  numerous  farms,  some  very  cheap. 

Chas.  E.  Shanahan,  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  has  an 
attractive  list  of  farms  for  sale,  and  information  about 
that  part  of  the  state. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Chicago  Scraper  and  Ditcher  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
describe  their  excavator  for  road-making,  ditching,  and 
leveling  land. 

Chas.  D.  Pierce,  Peru,  Ill.,  makes  what  he  claims  to 
he  the  best  well  auger  in  use. 

Rcmsey  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls.  A  large,  well  illustrated 
catalogue  of  an  immense  variety  of  pumps,  fire  engines, 
mills,  bells,  etc. 

Towanda  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Towanda,  Pa.,  make 
the  Eureka  Direct  Draft  Mower. 

Warrior  Mower  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  make  one 
of  the  standard  and  established  mowing  machines. 

G.  B.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chapman's 
Railway  Hay  and  Straw  Pitching  and  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  First  prize  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  POULTRY. 

Beecher  Basket  Co.,  Westville,  Conn.  A  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  popular  Beecher  baskets  and  crates. 

W.  A.  Burpee,  Philadelphia.  Land  and  water  poultry, 
Southdown  sheep,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Short-horn 
cattle,  and  shepherd  dogs. 

A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  produces 
excellent  flower-pots  and  other  horticultural  pottery  of 
excellent  quality,  as  we  know  by  experienee. 

Novelty  Shoes,  formerly  noticed,  the  catalogue  in¬ 
forms  us,  are  still  made  by  the  American  Novelty  Shoe 
Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Shelton  Tobacco  Curing  Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C., 
make  the  Shelton  Tobacco  Hanger,  and  set  forth  its 
merits  in  a  pamphlet,  which  also  gives  in  detail  their 
method  of  raising  and  treating  the  crop. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

v  Alegatiere,  Lyons,  France.  This  horticulturist  is 
celebrated  for  his  douMe  pelargoniums  or  geraniums, 
and  offers  this  year  38  entirely  new  varieties,  as  well  as 
new  carnations. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &,  Son,  London,  Eng.,  have  as  usual 
an  immense  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  with  many 
novelties,  and  all  admirably  classified  and  illustrated. 

Carl  Pabst,  Erfurt,  Prussia.  An  extensive  stock  of 
various  seeds,  including  those  of  greenhouse  plants. 


Sweet  Potatoes. — “H.,”  Spring  Dale, 
Mass.  If  for  market,  plant  “  Nansemond  ”  ;  for  our  own 
use  we  prefer  the  “  Southern  Queen,”  which  has  a  very 
pale  skin,  and  not  being  known  iii  market,  would  not 
sell  so  well.  You  can  get  the  plants  at  the  proper  season 
from  the  New  York  seedsmen,  and  probably  in  Boston. 
The  crop  needs  potash,  hence  ashes  are  excellent  for  it ; 
hut  manure  should  also  he  used.  Your  compost  might 
answer,  but  we  should  prefer  to  add  ammonia  to  it  in 
some  form;  200  pounds  of  guano  would  he  useful. 

ltooks  on  Carpentry. — “F.  H.  V.,” 
Henrico  Co.,  Va.  Bell’s  Carpentry,  and  Lakey’s  Village 
&  Country  Houses.  Had  you  sent  P.  O.  address,  you 
would  have  had  a  reply  a  month  ago. 

Snksoiliug. — “E.  F.  C.,”  Huntingdon,  0. 
A  heavy  clay  with  a  stiff’ clay  subsoil  will  be  improved  by 
subsoiling.  By  subsoiling  is  meant  breaking  and  loosen¬ 
ing  the  subsoil  so  as  to  permit  water  to  sink  freely 
through  it  and  to  admit  air  and  warmth,  but  not  plowing 
it  up  to  the  surface  to  cover  or  replace  the  top  soil.  Sub¬ 
soiling  is  done  by  peculiarly  shaped  plows,  which  pene¬ 
trate  16  or  18  inches  deep, and  do  not  disturb  the  upper  soil. 
The  subsoil  plow  may  be  run  behind  the  common  plow  in 
the  furrow,  or  when  the  field  is  plowed  it  may  be  run  in 
lines  a  foot  apart,  and  both  ways  across  the  field.  If  this  is 
done  every  two  years,  a  gradual  deepening  of  the  soil 
will  he  effected,  which  will  greatly  add  to  its  value. 

The  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Journal. 
—This  journal  lias  expired,  or  rather  it  has  blended  it¬ 
self  with  the  “  National  Live  Stock  Journal  ”  of  Chicago; 
in  its  last  dying  speech  and  confession,  the  Buffalo  jour¬ 
nal  says,  and  it  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  National  : 
“When  the  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Journal  was  started,  nearly 
six  years  ago,  very  little  attention  was  given,  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  journals,  to  the  discussion  of  the  live  stock  in¬ 
terest.” — That  is  about  the  coolest  we  have  seen  ;  in  the 
present  scarcity  of  ice,  copies  of  this  article  might  he 
used  in  a  refrigerator  as  a  substitute.  “Six  years”ago.” 
— on,  not  even  that — “  nearly  six  years  ago  ”  none  of  us 
had  done  anything.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  pa¬ 
per  which  knew  so  much  less  than  nothing  about  the 
literature  of  its  own  specialty,  should  fail  of  success,  and 
its  poor  little  snowflake  drop  into  the  ocean  of  the  other 
journal.  As  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal  is  sufficiently 


able  to  stand  without  help,  we  wonder  that  it  published 
such  nonsense,  and  we  hope  for  its  readers  sake,  none  of 
the  wisdom  which  dictated  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted, 
has  been  transferred  with  the  “entire  business,  good  will, 
and  subscription  list”  of  the  Buffalo  Journal. 

"Wool  Pulling;  SSaeep.— “ L.  N.  C.,” 
Pierce  Co.,  Wis.  Sheep  will  nibble  and  pull  their  own 
wool  when  their  skin  is  irritated  by  lice,  ticks,  or  some 
disease,  such  as  scab.  The  irritation  may  also  be  caused 
by  too  high  feeding  or  a  too  warm  pen.  A  teaspoonful 
of  sulphur  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  salt  given  once  a  day  for  a  week,  may  tend  to  allay 
the  irritation.  If  the  sheep  will  not  take  it  readily,  it 
should  be  placed  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue  with  a  spoon, 
and  the  mouth  held  up  until  it  is  swallowed. 

Tke  Points  of  a  Pure  Cotswold 
Sheep. — “  J.  XI.  S.,”  Logan,  Ind.  The  pure  Cotswold 
is  distinguished  by  its  coat  of  long  wool,  which  is  often 
beautifully  waved  or  curled,  its  bread  loin  and  square 
form,  a  forelock  of  wool  upon  the  forehead,  and  a  white 
broad  face  and  massive  head.  Some  pure-bred  sheep 
have  brown  patches  upon  the  face  and  forelegs.  The 
full-grown  rams  will  weigh  250  lbs.  or  over,  and  the  ewes 
180  lbs.  or  over.  The  wool  is  7  to  0  inches  in  length. 

“ Sknjjeiror  ’William”  Cabfeage. — 
“A.  H.  R.,”  Middletown,  Conn.,  sends  us  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  cabbage,  in  which  it  is  Claimed  to  he  “  The 
best,  largest,  hardiest,  and  most  profitable  variety 
of  Winter  Cabbage  known  in  Europe,”  and  asks  if  it  is 
not  a  humbug.  We  have  the  most  recent -catalogues  of 
the  leading  seed-houses  In  England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  neither  of  which  offer  “Emperor  William”  Cab¬ 
bage.  This  is  offered  by  a  person  not  known  as  a  seeds¬ 
man,  and  the  “  Bismark”  Cabbage,  also  unknown  to  the 
trade,  was  offered  in  a  similar  manner  last  year.  Our 
friends  may  he  sure  that  any  cabbage  or  other  seed  of 
value  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  dealers. 

Pencil  Baskets. — It  would  pay  some  one 
who  makes  peach  baskets  like  those  figured  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricidtui-ist ,  in  November  last,  to  advertise  them. 
Inquiries  about  them  are  numerous.  We  do  not  know 
where  and  by  whom  they  are  made.  The  one  figured 
came  from  somewhere  in  Michigan. 

Florida,  State  Fair. — Mrs.  “A.  A.  H.” 
sends  a  detailed  account  of  the  Fair  held  at  Jacksonville, 
in  Feb.  last,  for  which  we  cannot  make  room.  We  glean 
from  it  that  the  fair  was  a  success,  not  so  much  as  a  large 
display,  but  for  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  producers. 
Among  the  peculiarly  Florida  products,  was  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  articles  made  from  palmetto  leaves;  vegetables 
were  numerous  and  fine,  and  included  ripe  tomatoes  and 
egg  plants  ;  oranges  were  in  great  abundance,  as  were 
lemons  and  others  of  the  citrus  family;  pine  apples  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  -came  from  Key  Largo,  and  Col.  Molony,  of 
Key  West,  sent  a  collection,  the  list  of  which  reads 
like  a  catalogue  of  the  fruits  of  the  West  Indies— cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  guavas,  and  others,  all  from  his  own  gar¬ 
den.  Roses  and  other  flowers  were  exhibited,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  display  in  all  departments  is  promised  for  next  year. 

Salfjictei*  for  Grass.  —  “G.  F.  D.,” 
Lowell  Mass.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  extensively  used  as  a 
top-dressing  for  grass.  It  is  often  called  Chili  Saltpeter. 
About  150  lbs.  per  acre,  is  the  proper  quantity  to  use.  It 
should  be  finely  pulverized  and  evenly  spread.  For  price 
refer  to  market  reports. 

Manure  Yard. — “E.  B.  G.,”  Northport, 
L.  I.  We  should  think  it  would  pay  togo  to  the  expense 
of  fifty  dollars  or  more,  to  make  a  proper  manure  shed  to 
save  150  loads  in  yearly.  If  the  value  of  each  load  is  in¬ 
creased  25  cents,  then  75  dollars  would  be  saved  in  two 
years.  Tiiis  is  the  proper  way  to  consider  the  matter. 

Right  of  Way. — “  W.  G.,”  West  Troy.  A 
deed  of  real  estate  if  properly  expressed,  should  convey, 
amongst  other  rights  of  property,  “easements”  which 
have  belonged  to  the  property;  and  a  right  of  way  or 
access  to  the  property,  is  an  easement.  It  would  be 
proper  to  consult  a  lawyer  in  cases  of  doubt. 

Charcoal  “  Braize  ”  for  Manure. 
— “  J.  N.  W.,”  Marquette,  Mich.  Charcoal  is  almost  in¬ 
destructible,  and  therefore  of  no  value  -whatever  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  If  the  “  hraize  ”  is  burned  into  ashes,  they  would 
be  of  considerable  value;  the  slower  the  braize  is  burned, 
the  better  the  ashes  will  be. 

Winter  Oats.— “  O.  J.  G.,”  Van  Buren  Co., 
Mich.  The  winter  oats  grown  in  the  southern  states, 
will  not  survive  a  northern  winter.  For  the  northern 
states  the  Probestier,  or  the  New  Brunswick  oat.s,  yield 
the  best  crops  and  the  heaviest  grain  of  any  we  have  tried. 


Bistillery  Manure. — “P.  A.,”  Welling¬ 
ton  Co.,  Ontario.  Solid  stable  manure  at  $1.00  a  load, 
is  preferable  to  semi-liquid  cow  manure  from  a  distillery  ; 
if  the  latter  could  be  had  for  hauling,  and  there  was  time 
to  draw  it,  we  would  he  glad  to  have  in  on  these  terms. 
To  use  this  half  liquid  stuff,  we  would  haul  it  in  a  tight 
box,  (and  if  it  were  not  quite  tight  around  the  bottom, 
a  little  solid  manure  would  make  it  so ;)  take  it  directly 
upon  a  meadow  or  plowed  field,  and  then  raising  the  tail¬ 
board  sufficiently,  would  let  it  run  out  as  the  wagon  was 
driven  up  and  down  the  field.  It  would  take  a  good  deal 
of  this  stuff  to  do  any  harm  to  a  field. 

Buckwheat  for  Sheep. — “  G.  W.  S.  H.,” 
Highland  Co. ,  Ya.  Buckwheat  is  a  good  grain  for  sheep 
as  a  change  from  other  feed.  When  given  for  a  long 
period,  it  causes  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  the  sheep  are 
apt  then  to  nibble  their  wool,  and  pull  it  out.  A  pint  a 
day  is  a  fair  allowance  for  each  sheep.  No  grain  needs 
to  be  ground  for  sheep,  as  they  masticate  and  digest 
their  food  very  thoroughly. 

Hoots  for  Milch  Cows. — “O.  B.”  Brum¬ 
field  Station,  Ky.  We  would  rather  grow  the  sugar  beet 
for  feeding  to  milk  cows,  than  any  other  root.  The  best 
variety  is  Lane’s  Improved  Sugar  Beet,  originated  by 
Henry  Lane,  Cornwall,  Vermont.  In  growing  beets,  or 
any  other  roots,  the  aim  should  be  to  produce  a  thickly 
set  crop  of  moderate  sized  roots,  rather  than  large,  over¬ 
grown  ones,  which  contain  less  nutriment  in  proportion 
than  the  smaller  roots. 

Thoroughbred  and  Fn.il  Blood. — 

“  A.  J.  B.,”  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  These  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  usual  meaning  attached  to  these  terms  is,  an  animal 
that  is  descended  from  a  line  of  breeding  through  ances¬ 
tors  which  have  been  accepted  by  breeders  as  pure-bred, 
according  to  the  standard  generally  recognized  by  some 
association  of  breeders,  such  as  a  herd-hook  society  or 
one  equivalent  thereto.  The  produce  of  a  %  bred  and  a 
full  blood  is  a  %  bred  animal.  Thoroughbred  is  only  a 
term  of  convenience.  For  instance,  we  have  no  domestic 
animal  that  approaches  the  purity  of  blood  possessed  by 
the  wild  buffalo  (the  bison  of  America),  nor  any  that  re¬ 
produces  so  exactly  with  a  fixed  type  ;  our  stock  being 
really  cross  bred  from  different  varieties.  But  after  a 
number  of  years  of  close  and  careful  breeding  by  breeders 
of  acknowledged  skill,  a  class  of  animals  becomes  accepted 
as  pure-bred ,  just  as  the  Jersey  or  the  Short-horn  cattle  are. 

Beet  Sugar  in  CaHibrnia.— “  D.  R. 

S.,”  Augusta,  Me.  The  experm ent  of  making  beet  sugar 
in  California  has  been  successful,  and  we  believe  tiiat  a 
factory  has  been  in  operation  near  Sacramento  for  three 
or  four  years.  We  have  not  heard,  nor  can  we  say,  any¬ 
thing  as  to  its  operations  during  tire  last  season,  except 
that  contracts  for  beets  were  given  out  last  spring. 

Fisk  a,s>  Manure. — “  H.  M.  R.,”  Oconto, 
Wis.  Fish  contain  much  valuable  fertilizing  matter.  A 
good  method  of  making  them  available  is  to  mix  them 
in  a  heap  with  earth  or  swamp  muck,  and  leave  it  to  de¬ 
compose.  When  the  fish  is  well  rotted,  the  heap  should 
he  mixed  by  shoveling  it  over.  It  may  then  be  used  as  a 
top-dressing,  or  be  applied  in  the  hill  for  corn,  potatoes, 
or  cabbage.  A  small  shovelful  is  enough  for  each  hill. 
If  plenty  of  swamp  muck,  or  the  top  soil  from  woods  is 
mixed  with  the  fish,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  injuring 
the  land  by  their  use. 

Advice  to  a  Lawyer. — “Subscriber.” 
Hamilton,  O.  We  would  advise  no  person  who  is  suc¬ 
cessful  at  any  business  to  abandon  it  with  a  view  to  bet¬ 
tering  his  condition  by  farming,  whether  it  he  upon  a 
dairy,  stock,  or  tillage  farm.  The  profession  of  law  is  a 
useful  and  necessary  one,  and  is  a  much  easier  business 
than  farming,  although  some  people  who  are  more  senti¬ 
mental  than  practical,  try  to  believe  that  “  beautiful  cows, 
sheep,  and  pigs  ”  involve  no  hard  or  disagreeable  work, 
or  risk  in  a  business  way.  “Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his 
last,”  is  a  homely  proverb,  but  is  not  devoid  of  wisdom. 

Feeding;  Linseed. — “M.  R.  A.,”  Everett, 
Pa.  Where  linseed  oil-cake  cannot  be  procured,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  may  be  provided  by  grinding  linseed  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  or  rye  bran,  in  a  common 
grist-mill ;  oats,  or  bran  and  oats  together,  may  be  used 
instead  of  bran  alone.  Linseed  cannot  easily  he  ground 
between  mill  stones  without  such  admixture. 

Silkworms  in  ’  Kansas.— S.  Crozier, 
Silltville,  Franklin  Co.,  Kas.,  has  been  for  some  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  silk,  and  gives  in  a  pamphlet  form  his 
methods  of  cultivating  the  mulberry  tree  and  treating  the 
worm  and  its  product.  The  author  thinks  that  wherever 
the  mulberry  will  thrive,  the  farmers’  daughters  should 
raise  their  own  silk  dresses.  Those  Interested  in  silk 
culture  should  consult  this  treatise,  which  costs  50  cents. 
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Ihoffrarn’s  Early  Paragon 
Potato. 

Pure  White  Skin  and  Flesh.  The  finest  Early  Potato 
yet  introduced.  By  Mail,  50c.  per  pound — by  Express 
or  Railroad,  $3  per  bushel,  or  $0  per  barrel. 

GARDEN,  F8ELE5,  FLOWER,  AMD 
TREE  SEEDS,  AMD  SPRBMG  BULBS. 

Catalogues  on  application  to 


EL  THORBUBN  & 


1 5  John  Street,  Mew  York. 


Chilli 


lied, 
and 

for  sale  by 


Early  Goodrich,  Peerless, 
lose  Seed  Potatoes, 

MEYERS  &  ALLEY, 

S3  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEED] 
POTATOES,  5 
ONION  SEED,  a 
SEEDS.  1 
BULBS,  1 
AND  5 
PLANTS  OF  1 
ALL  KINDS.  I 
aloguelree.  E.B.  J 


Snowflakes,  Alpha,  Eureka,  Ruby, 
Early  Paragon  Potatoes.  Red  Globe, 
White  Globe  &  Yellow  Danvers  Onion 
Seed.  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  &  Plants, 
all  at  low  prices.  Stock  first  class  and 
warranted  to  please.  Buff  Cochins  Eggs 
front  choice  fowls,  SI. 00  per  doz.  Don't 
fail  to  get  my  prices  before  buying.  Cat- 
ENNINGS,  Seed  Grower,  Southport,  Ct. 


THE  OHIO  BEAUTY  POTATO, 

FOB  SALE  BY 

D.  AUGS.  VANDERVEER,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 

Prices,  per  barrel,  $3,  for  small  size. 

“  “  “  $5,  “  large  size. 

Snowflake  “I  potatoes,  50  cts.  per  lb.  by  mail. 

„  .  e  Downers.  Clis.  Downing  and 

trawberry  J_  lants.  Kentucky,  15c.  Monarch  of 
the  West,  $1  «*  100  post-paid.  D.  E.  lloxie, Northampton, Mass. 

SWEET  POTATOES,  Nansemond,  Early  Red,  South¬ 
ern  Queen,  and  Bermuda.  Large  stock;  §1.75  for  tliree 
pecks,  $0  per  barrel.  [A  typographical  error  in  tliis  adver¬ 
tisement  last  month  is  now  corrected  ;  i.  e„  the  pi'ice  per 
barrel  is  Sii.l  Discount  on  large  orders. 

_ W.  W.  RATHBONK,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

GET  THE  BEST— Tire  Snowflake  Potato. — 

By  express  or  freight,  §1.25  per  Peek;  %  Bushel,  $2.00; 
Bush.,  $3.00.  Extra  Early  Vermont,  1  Peck,  75  cts. ;  >2  Bush., 
§1.25;  Bush.,  $2.00;  Barrel,  §4.00.  Grown  from  seed  procured 
of  Bliss  &  Sons.  THOMAS  R.  LATHROPE,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


$250  in  Cash  Prizes— To  Potato  Growers. 

New  desirable  varieties  direct  from  originator.  Descrip¬ 
tion,  Price,  Conditions,  and  much  good  advice,  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  D.  A.  COMPTON,  Hawley,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

■ - . - e - 

K  POUND  POTATO.  Send  to  G.  M.  ROWE.  East 
e  J  Chatham,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  Brownell’s  Beauty,  Snow¬ 
flake,  and  Eureka  potatoes.  One  of  the  Eurekas  of  my  own 
growing  weighed  jive  lbs.  50  eyes  of  either  kind,  by  mail 
post-paid,  for  25  cts. 

Thorburn’s  Late  Eose  Potatoes, 

Genuine.  Only  two  dollars  per  barrel.  It  is  a  good  time 
to  try  them.  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Snowflake.  Best  .Medium  Early,  by 
express,  peck  §1 ;  bushel,  $2.50.  1  lb.  by  mail  50c. ;  3  lbs., 
$1.,  Early  Vermont  and  Brownell’s  Beauty,  at  low  rates.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  O.McCARTY,  McEwensville,  Northumberl’d  Co.,  Pa. 

THE  best  potato  is  LOUNSBURY'S  PERFECTION.  1  11). 

§1 ;  3  lbs.,  $2.23,  prepaid.  1  peck  S5,  by  express. 
Address  JOHN  \V.  LOUNSBURY,  Cannon’s  Station,  Ct. 

QflTATnSSiBrownell’s  Beauty  and  Compton’s  Surprise. 
EMJ.  «  4-m£«i?l.'>0  per  bushel :  $3  per  barrel ;  1  lb.  bvmail 
P0TAT0£Sl23  Cts.  R.  P.  FULKERSON,  Ashland, 'Ohio. 

Early  Southern  Produce  a  Specialty, 

King  of  the  Earlies,  Snowflake,  and  all  standard  varieties 
of  Seed  Potatoes,  in  fine  order  at  lowest  prices. 

T.  C.  DAVENPORT, 
Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

107  &  133  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Shippers  Advised  Daily. 


Yellow  Glofee  Mangel  Wurzel  Seed, 

Of  my  own  raising,  from  selected  bulbs.  Price,  75  cts.  per 
pound;  4  lbs.  for  $2.50;  sent  prepaid  by  mail.  10  lbs.,  or 
over,  by  express,  50  cents  per  lb.  There  is  no  better  root  for 
milch  cows,  sheep,  or  pigs.  Address, 

J flSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

g  CENTENNIAL 
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HULL  &  SCOTN EY, 

346  N.  WATER  ST.,  PHILA., 

is  the  place  to  send  your  Vegetables,  Fruit, 
Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs.  Furs,  Hides, 
Wool,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds.  Marking 
Pl  ates,  Tags,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  on  application. 


'~T3 


Ever3  Farmer  should  have  One. 

On-receipt  ofSl.OO  I  will  send  by  mail,  postage  paid,  one 
(1)  Soldering  Iron,  handled,  and  the  copper  tinned,  ready 
for  immediate  use;  one  (1)  Stick  of  Solder;  one  (1)  small 
Box  of  Uosin,  with  directions,  that  will  enable  any  man  or 
woman  to  mend  their  own  tinware,  solder  up,  as  well  as 
open  canned  fruit..  Tliis  is  no  toy,  but  tile  regular  size  that 
tinmen  buy.  Address,  with  name  as  well  as  Countv  and  State, 
J.  W.  BAKER.  S21  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ACCENTS  !  and  all  who  have  time  to  improve 
canvassing,  send  for  our  new  Novelty  Catalogue.  Wo 
Humbugs.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons, 

[Send  for  Circular.]  COMCORD,  H  = 

Tie  itetainlar  CMra 

and 

SSraftter-wos’&er, 

Without  flouts  or  agitators  of 
any  kind.  5  Sizes  made. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have 
none.  Send  for  Circular. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

IMPROVED  BUTTER  TUBS  AND  COOLERS, 

with  movable  Ice 
Chambers.  Patented 
Jan.  12th,  1875.  Best 
in  the  market.  Are 
made  of  white  Cedar, 
bound  with  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  or  brass 
Loops.  Within  (lie 
tub  is  fitted  a  tin  Cool¬ 
er,  having  a  movable 
Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  On  the  tin 
is  constructed  a  series 
of  ledges,  on  which 
rest  the  shelves  for 
supporting  the  butter 
( Print  Butter) ;  are  used  without  shelves  for  Roll  Butter. 
Can  be  locked  for  shipping.  Hinges,  Hasps,  and  Fixtures, 
are  tinned,  to  render  them  rust-proof.  J.  G.  KOEHLER, 
Manufacturer,  503  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 


The  most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient  Yet  Invented. 
Works  31)  Iks.  in  less  than  5  min  ules,  thorough¬ 
ly  working  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing  in  the  salt. 

“  It  is  a  machine  that  should  he  in  every  dairy,  small  and 
great.”—  iVilliam  Crazier,  North  port,  L.  /. 

Send  f  -  circular  and  price  lists. 

A.  II.  REID, 

iG31  Market  St.,  Pliiladelplria,  Fa. 


AUTOMATIC 


Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air . 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CQ„  «■ 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Pliila. 
Newton  &  Hale,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

G  auden  Engine  and  Fire 
Exti  xguisiier.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  lie  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  ,T.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Force  Pump,  Plant  Syringe. — $4.5®. 

Page’s  Improved,  with  Graduating  Sprinkler— will  tlirow 
water  50  feet,  and  change  to  coarse  spray  or  fine  mist  in¬ 
stantly.  N.  PAGE,  Jr...  Danvers,  Mass. 

BUILDING  FELT, 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


IS  tlio  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete. 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Shawls.  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  per 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  $5.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed-  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee.  Falls,  Mass. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  111.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SiTZES-STST- 

WILLC©X  &  CmBB 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT  SEW1MG  MACHilE, 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  FROM  STATE  INSTITUTES, 
it,  will  pay  you  to  write  for  full  particulars  of  this  wonder- 
fill  invention. 

WILCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

658  Broadway,  New  Iforfe* 

K0  Will  Buy  One  of  our 

'  WOIIIMG* 
SUITS* 


DURABLE!  DOUBLE  STITCHED  !  NEAT! 

On  receipt  of  $2.50,  we  will  send  our  duck  suit  (brown  or 
drab),  hv  mail  Postage  naid.  Give  length  of  inside  seam  of 
pants  and  your  waist  measure. 

made  by  wide-awake  men  taking 
orders  for  these  goods. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Address  CHAS.  A.  BALDWIN  &  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Corns. 

GRAY'S"  UNION  CHARTST 


BIG  PAY 


Full  directions  r. ; til  each  chart.  Any  person  can  use 
them.  They  cannot  go  out  of  style,  will  last  a  life-time. 
Sent  free  oh  receipt  of  price  : 

Ladies’  Dress  Chart,  cuts  21  sizes.  Boys’  Sack  Coat  Chart, 
cuts  11  sizes.  Vest  Chart,  cuts  2i  sizes  and  five  styles,  $1 
each.  Shirt  Chart,  cuts  all  sizes,  and  to  open  on  the  back, 
or  in  front.  Pants  Chart,  cuts  all  sizes  and  styles.  Men’s 
Sack  Coat  Chart, cuts  11  sizes,  $1.50  each:  or,  the  full  set.  six 
charts,  $(i.  AGENT'S  WANTED.  Address 

UUI01T  CHART  CO.,  Greenville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

PiO  DUSTS  mo  SHELLS 

Always  soft  anil  ready  for  use  wit  lion  t  a  clisln. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpel  without 
soiling  it.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  package. 

I?.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRY  the  PATENT  BLUEING 
BAG.  Superior  to  all  other  Laundry 
Blues  in  economy  and  convenience. 
Each  bag  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  Price  10 
cts.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it,  it 
will  be  sent  direct  by  addressing 

C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO., 

106  &  10S  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  RIGHT  FOR  SALE  of  first  Class  Plow, 
by  the  Inventor.  For  particulars  address 
J.  MIDDLEDITCII,  285  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Prices  Reduced, 


Bailey’s  Patent  Adjustable  Planes, 
and  oilier  Improved  Tools.  Send 
your  address,  on  a  Postal  Card, 
and  receive  an  Illustrated  Circular 

_  from  the  Manufacturers, 

STANLEY  RULE  &  LEVEL  CO.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
G3?~  Sold  by  all  Hardware  Dealers. 


wovasi/rY  smoes. 


The  dryest  and  most  serviceable 
shoes  made.  Samples  by  mail, 
post-paid.  Wood,  75  cts.,  Wood 
and  Leather  highly  finished,  §1,50 
per  pair.  Send  lor  Free  Circular  of 
Styles  and  Prices.  Agents  wanted. 

NOVELTY  SHOE  CO. 

Mcadville,  Pa. 


SOLE 
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ALLEN’S  PLANET  Jr.  Silver  Medal  Seed-drills 

AND  WHEEL  HOES  PERFECTED  FOR  ’76, 

They  "  SOW  like  a  charm;  ”  no  packing  of  seed  in  the  hopper,  no 
crushing  it,  no  difficulty  wife  chaffy  or  soaked  seeds,  no  watching, 
no  pausing  or  waste  at  the  ends,  no  irregularity  in  depth,  no  skips, 
no  springs  or  gearing  to  wear  out,  no  noise,  no  equal.  No.  2, 
holds  2K  qts.— No.  3,  holds  X  bush,  and  sows  Fertilizers. 

The  Combined  machine,  the  Agriculturist  Premium,  (see  Pre¬ 
mium  List),  holds  1  qt.,  and  “  is  a  perfect  seed-sower.”  It  has  one 
pair  of  hoes  for  general  work,  one  for  heavy  furrows,  a  plow  and 
subsoiler.  THE  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  (see  cut)  works  easier, 
better,  and  six  to  twelve  times  faster  than  the  hand  hoe.  Wheels 
can  be  set  two,  six,  or  ten  inches  apart.  It  has  three  different  pairs 
of  hoes,  and  a  pair  of  subsoilers  ;  all  our  blades  are  steel,  temper¬ 
ed  and  polished.  Will  work  6,  9,  or  10  inch  rows,  two  at  once, 
Often  saving  cost  in  a  day. 

Our  NEW  polished  steel  blade  HORSE  HOE,  perfected  after  ten 
years  of  experiment,  and  trial  by  our  S.  L.  Allen,  a  practical  farmer. 
Saves  moBtoi  the  hoeing,  and  makes  the  remainder  easy;  leaves 
the  ground  level  or  ridged  as  desired,  opens  furrows,  hills,  and 
cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  is  a  thorough  weed  killer.  Especi¬ 
ally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Market- Gardeners,  Broom  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Cotton,  Rice,  and  Soot  Growers,  and  all  lovers  of  thorough  work:  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  Send  for 
<euts  with  full  description  and  testimonials,  free.  Mention  this  paper «  S.  L,  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Manfrs.,  119  S.  4th  St., 
Phila.,  Pa.  We  must  have  A  JLIYE  AGENT  in  every  town* 

NEW  EXCELSIOR  LAWN  MOWER.” 


PRICES  REDUCED  for  1876. 

IT  HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
ANY  LAWN  MOWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  lias  been  adopted,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion  on  Central  Pa  rlc  and  all  the  other  City  Parks, 
New  York;  Government  Grounds  and  City 
Parks,  Washington  ;  Boston  Common.  Boston ; 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn ;  and  on  almost  every 
prominent  Park  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

THE  GREAT  TRIAD  of  Lawn  Mowers  was  held 
in  New  York  City  June  25tli,  1874.  There  the  Excelsior 
came  into  competition  with  all  the  best  Lawn  .Mowers  in  the 
world,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 

Four  sizes  for  hand-power ;  four  sizes  for  horse-power. 

Prices  from  814  to  §200. 

EVERY'  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 

Address 

GHALBOKN  &  COLLWELL  M TG  00., 

Send  for  Circular.  Newlmrgli,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  —  We  call  special  attention  to  our  new 
HORSE  MOWER  for  187G.  Gears  entirely  covered 
and  weight  reduced  200  lbs.  It  is  the  LIGHTEST  and 
BEST  HORSE  MOWER  EVER  MADE. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT  STONE  AND  01E  BREAKER, 

New  Patterns,  with  Important  Improvements  and  Abundant  Strength, 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kinds  of  hard  and  brittle  substanses,  such  as  STONE 
for  making  the  most  perfect  McADAM  ROADS,  and  for  making  the  best  CONCRETE. 
It  breaks  stone  at  trifling  cost  for  BALLASTING  RAILROADS.  It  is  extensively  in  use 
in  MINING  operations,  for  crushing 

IRON,  COPPER,  ZINC,  SILVER,  GO!LB,  and  other  ORES. 
Also  for  crushing  Quartz,  Flint,  Emery,  Corundum,  Feldspar, 
Coal,  Barytes,  manganese,  Phosphate  Rock,  Plaster,  Soap¬ 
stone,  etc. 

BLAKE  CRUSHER  €0.,  NEW  HAVEN, 


SENfD  YOUR  ADDRESS  FOR 

The  “AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST.” 

It  will  give  you  complete  description  of  new  Improved 
Farm  Implements.  Manufactured  by  the 

BRADLEY  M’F’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FURST  &  BRADLEY’S 

GARDEN  CITY  SULKY  &  GANG  PLOWS 

are  the  only  ones  in  the 
world  having  the  Patent 
BREAK  Attachment 
on  the  wheel,  whereby 
the  Horses  do  all  the 
Labor  of  throwing  the 
Plows  out  of  the  ground, 
so  that  a  Boy  13  years  of 
age  can  handle  it  with 
ease.  Send  for  our  61-page 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  for 
full  description.  Printed  in 
English,  German,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian.  Address 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  M’F’G  CO., 

63  North  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  CHAETEH  OAK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  SWIVEL  PLOW. 
The  season  of  1875  has  proved  by  actual  use  of  over  300 
plows  that  it  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CO., 

 M1GCANUM,  CONN. 


FOUST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 
1876,  including  Wind-Break  Attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  ail  ordinary 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  by 
STRATTON  &  CULLTJM,  Agricultural  Works,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


Tie  Tinas  Smootiina  Harrow. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Six  years  before  the 
public.  10,000  in  use.  Address  on  Postal 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES, 

General  Agent  fob  New  York  City, 

185  &  187  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  and 

Seeds. 

t£T  Seed  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 


BURR  STONE  MILLS. 

fast  grinding.  Small 
JSUBT  power.  20  patents  for 

**  f’iMfc-.  grinding  and  bolting.  30 

I'S'  • ‘.A  years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
mjjjjMMjgL  with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
Lf.jjii:'".  T  water  or  steam  power, 
BmBUUtBMr  any  vegetable  or  mineral. 
)  Send  stamp  for  cuts  and 

1  :  k-f  AL .  prices. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conti . 


Ep  A  W  A  DTI  produce  commis- 
i  ffl  U.  VV  AIUJ,  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Established  in  1843. 


Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 


A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantly  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

180  &  1*J1  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  370), 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TO  ^OWNERS 

of  PLEASE  EX- 

RliPIfEVF  AMINE  Y0UB 

O  U  U  Bt  in  I  ■■  MACHINE  NOW, 


I0WERS 

and 


and  QBDEB  from  our 
agents  what  EEPAIBS 


REAPERS,  you  need.  DO  MOT 
WAIT  TILL 
VEST.  As  many  inferior 
IMITATIONS  of  our  KNIFE 


SECTIONS  are  offered  for  sale,  BE 
SUBE  that  you  get  only  those  of  eur 
OWN  MAKE,  which  are  PACKED  IN 
BOXES  with  OUR  NAME  ON  THE  LABEL, 


ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  003  , 
mS&Y.}  165  Greenwich  st.,  NJ, 


Farm  Carts  and  Wagons 


Always  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  description 
of  Heavy  Cart  and  Wagon  for  city  and  country  use  and  for 
shipping.  Illustrated  Circulars  free  by  mail. 


JOHN  L.  KIPP,  163  Eldridge  Street,  New  York. 

BALDWIN’S 
American  Foduer  Cutter. 

Best  in  the  market.  Don’t 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  for  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Price 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Tbs  FARQTJUAR  SEPARATOR 

•&A&&ANTBD 

MJARQUHAR 

York,  Fa. 
| 
Is 

73 


V  S=3 


Wastes  no  Grain, 


Halladay’s  Standard 

■Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  31  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00, 

Batavia,  III. 


RICE’S  SPRING  BRACE. 


Pat’d  Feb.  11,' 

$3  to  $5  each. 
So  saves  all 
vehicle  that  it 
the  service,  and 
Agents  wanted. 
Spring  Brace 
Chas.  L.  RICE, 
Lock  Box  384, 


and  Jan.  4,  ‘76. 

delivered, 
parts  of  the 
will  do  twice 
ride  easier. 

Address 

Manufactory. 

Proprietor, 
Scranton,  Pa. 
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[April, 


Beecher  Baskets. 


Star 
Basket. 

Willi 

PATENTED  DECEMBER  17,  18755. 


VENEER  BASKETS.  Patented  May  31,1804. 
For  circular  of  description,  &c.,  address 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 
_ _ _ Westville,  Conn. 

1 M  A  §k|  EP  fl— The  address  of  every  Grange  Secre- 
BrcJ  ms,  re  1  r  II  tary  and  friend  of  fruit  culture  in  the 
B  a  im  m  'J  «  «*  Bar  country,  that  my  new  descriptive 
price  lists  of  THE  HUDSON  RIVER,  FRUIT 
GARDENS— also  of  BERRY  BASKETS-may  be 
sent  to  them  for  reference  and  future  inspection. 

Address  R.  H.  HAINES,  Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SEND  to  the  MILFORD  BASKET  CO.,  Milford,  Del.,  for 
prices  ot  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates,  Peach  and 
Verbena  Baskets.  1'hey  make  the  lowest  priced  and 
best  Square  Basket  in  market. 

RUSTIC 
W  O  i 1  K  . 

Manufacturers, 

&IMG  &  SAVAGE, 

Successors  to  Jas.  King,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Factory,  East  Haven,  Conn. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUES 
_  AND  PRICES. 

NEW  SEEDLING-  STEAWBEERyT 

“STEF ?LING.” 

Send  for  circular  giving  history  of  berry  and  testimony  of 
F.  K.  Elliott,  M.  B.  Bateham  and  other  horticulturists  and 
persons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  berry.  Price, 
lor  G,  $3;  13,  $3;  25,  $5;  100,  $20.  Payment  to  accompany 
orders.  Remit  by  Draft,  Money  "Order,  or  Regis¬ 
tered  Better.  GEO.  JH.  LODGE. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Itrawbetiey  plantsT 

All  the  best  varieties  at  lowest  rates.  Price-list  Free. 
Please  mention  what  paper  you  saw  this  in. 

_ CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  North  Reading,  Mass. 

SB  ra  g\  U  '•Sft,  ppg  Combined  Wire  and  Wood.  Pcr- 
!  U  II-  [  \}j  gir  manent  or  portable.  Cost  of 
S®  a®  El  pm  fencing  reduced  to  lowest  point, 

ij  H  IlL  Effective,  clieap,  handsome  and 

“  ®  ®  ^  ®  durable.  State  and  County  rights 

for  sale,  and  agents  wanted.  Money  to  be  made.  Send  for 
Circulars.  THOS.  H.  SPEARMAN, 

36  N.  7 ill  Street,  Pliila. 

CABLE  FENCING. 

Proof  against  Cattle,  Fire,  and  Rust.  Hundreds  of  miles 
erected.  Cheap,  Handsome,  Durable. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

_  IF  North  5th  St.,  Pliila. 


OUR 


C&JS  WAT  E  R 
wU  CLOSET 

or  combined  slop-pail  and  commode  is 
perfectly  practical,  portable,  scent-tight. 

our  EARTH  closets,, 

,  from  $5  to  $40,  tlie  best  in  the  world.  For 
DECENCY,  health,  economy, 
comfort,  use  nothing  else. 

Send  to  THE  WAKEFIELD,  36  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

TIT  AIT  L1  T  F|1TT|JH  t,le  Best  and  Fastest  selling 
ily  V  JcaAjt  X  i  iNovelties  —  Chromos— Pens— Pen- 
~  ^  ___  Icils— Holders— Stationary,  &c.,&c. 

DEPOT.  *ovclty 

WITS  L.  COLE,  Produce  Com. 

mission  Merchant,  141  Ileade  St.,  New  York. 
Established  in  1S52.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


ZERO 

REFRIGERATOR 

■with  Water  and  Milk 
Cooler,  is  the  BEST 
Food  and  Ice  Keeper  in  the 
World.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 
226  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


Self- Prop!- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  01- 
State  your  weight 
for  i  11  u  s  t  r  a  t  e  d 
ferent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


lil  Chairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  liav- 
liands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Centennial  Bell  Pipe 


This  is  a 
beautiful 
wood  pipe, 
--  ,  and  is  a  fac¬ 

simile  of  In¬ 
dependence  Bell, 
which  proclaimed 
Liberty  throughout 
the  land  in  1776,  and  is 
now  on  exhibition  in  In¬ 
dependence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  will  send  one  of 
these  pipes  and  a  beautiful  Cen¬ 
tennial  Medal  to  any  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  Special 
Prices  to  the  Trade.  For  sale  by  To¬ 
bacco  and  Notion  Houses.  Agents  want¬ 
ed  in  every  city  and  county  in  the  United 
States.  HENSZEY  CO.,  321  Market  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

^  TION’T  FORGET  IT  I  ”— Singer’s  Safety  Guard 
I  t  is  worth  all  the  Burglar  Alarms  ever  invented. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Silver  plated  sample  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address,  A.  H.  SINGER,  438  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WARD’S  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  SPICE 
is  used  by  the  best  horsemen,  largest  railroad,  ex¬ 
press,  and  livery  stables  in  preference  to  any  Condition 
Powder  in  use.  It  has  no  superior  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Worms,  loss  of  Cud,  Appetite,  or  general  debility  in  Horses 
or  Cattle.  It  purifies  the  Blood  and  Water,  renovates  Hie 
System,  and  keeps  the  animal  in  a  healthy  condition.  Pre¬ 
vents  and  Cures  Gapes  in  Poultry.  Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 
If  you  feed  it  to  hens,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs 
(will  surprise  you.  Sold  by  Feed,  Grocery,  and  Drug  Stores. 
Put-  up  in  2  lb.  packages,  2  to  5  doz.  in  cases,  $2.50  per  doz, 
Depot  191  Duane  st.,  New  York. 

5  A.  MfELRATH,  Manager. 


Essex  Pigs. 

I  have  thirteen  litters  of  very  choice  pure  bred  Essex 
pigs,  born  Jan.  27-Feb.  4.  They  will  be  ready  to  ship  in 
April.  I  never  had  so  fine  a  lot  of  pigs,  and  I  shall  have 
mucli  pleasure  in  sending  them  to  any  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Prices  at  two  to  three  months  old,  as 
follows : 

Otic  Boar,  . . . ®30.00 

“  “  and  one  sow,  not  akin . $40.00 

‘  “  and  two  sows,  “  “  . .$55,00 

The  pigs  will  be  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  the  money, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
pigs.  Address, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Get  the  Best.  English  Yorkshire  Pigs, 

From  stock  imported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England. 
They  received  the  1st  Premium  at  N.  E.  Fair,  1S73.  These 
pigs  are  good  size,  light  haired,  white  color,  prolific,  and 
ready  fatteners.  Boar  Pig,  10  weeks  old,  $15.00.  Sow,  same 
age,  $10.00.  Boar  and  Sow,  not  akin,  $20.00.  Boar  and  2 
Sows,  not  akin,  $30.00.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and 
warranted  as  represented.  Ready  for  shipment  May.  1.  Also 
Holstein  and  Short-horn  Cattle.  Marlborough  Stock  Farm, 
JOS.  KNIGHT,  Propr.,  Newbuvyport,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle ;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  lias 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

N.  GTJILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
ami  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff'nnd  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &e„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs.  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand.  • 
Thoroughbred  fast-pacing  Morgan  Stallion,  cheap. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK¬ 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Choice  Ayrshire  bulls  and  bull 

CALVES  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  by 

JOHN  A.  CASTEKLINE,  Dover,  N.  J. 


Family  Cows  and  Family  Horses. 

The  undersigned,  having  had  more  than  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding  fine  Cattle  and  Horses,  oilers  for  sale 
50  head  of  thorough-bred  and  grade  Jerseys,  heifers,  cows, 
and  bulls.  Among  them  are  15  splendid  family  cows,  4  to  8 
years  of  age,  now  fresh  in  milk,  or  to  calve  this  month. 
Also  12  Hambletoman,  and  other  choice  breed  of  Horses 
Among  these  are  two  pairs  of  Matched  Bay  Horses  and  one 
pair  of  Blacks,  several  Ladies’  and  Gentlemens’  single  driv¬ 
ing  and  saddle  Horses.  Several  of  these  untrained  can  trot 
a  mile  Inside  of  three  minutes.  Every  Animal  sold  by  me  is 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms  apply  to 

_ _  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

PURE  CHESTER  WHITES, 

unsurpassed!  We  also  offer  choice  Berkshire,  Yorkshire. 
Poland  China  and  Essex ;  Cotswolds  and  Southdowns ; 
Th ©r oug before d  Cattle;  Dogs,  Ferrets,  Pigeons,  <&c., 
of  hue  individual  merit,  at  fair  prices.  We  breed  all  choice 
varieties  of  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  &c.,  on  separate 
farms.  -  Mammoth  Corn,  packet  6c.  Circulars  free !  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  10c.  WRIT R  l 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JC.  &  D.  PENNINGTON,  Paters©n3  N,  J„ 
©  (Erie  Railway,  16  miles  from  New  York,)  Breeders  of 
Thoroughbred  Herd  Register  Jersey  (Alderneys)  Cattle. 
A^lso,^Biack  Hamburg  and  Light  Brahma  Fowls.  Eggs. 

JERSEYS®— During  the  past  10  years  I  have  sold  Jersey 
Cattle  to  many  readers  of  the  Agriculturist ,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  uniform  satisfaction  to  purchasers.  G.  W® 
FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

JW.  Hunt,  Reynolds,  u  Fleetwood  Stock 
®  Farm,”  Frankfort,  Ky.  Thoroughbred— Trotting  and 
Percheron Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 

JClieston  Morris,  “  Fernbank,” 

®  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons ,  South- 
downs  and  Berk  shires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

“  Hatching  ”  Eggs  for  Sale, 

From  first-class  stock.  All  selected  to  Standard.  Many 
of  them  Premium  Biids,  and  a  portion  imported  at  high 
prices.  Iloudans,  Dorkings,  and  Bantams,  always  firstprizes. 
Houdans,  White,  Gray,  Silver  Gray  Dorking,  Partridge, 
Cochins,  and  Rouen  Ducks,  $3  per  doz.,  2  doz.  to  one  address 
for  $5.  Light  Brahmas,  Black,  Red,  and  Duckwing  Game 
Bantams,  $2.50  per  doz;  2  doz.  to  one  address  for  $4.  Golden 
Sebright  Bantams,  $5  per  dozen.  Packed  with  care,  and 
warranted  as  represented. 

G.  H,  WARNER, 

New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“flute  Mm”  El®,  for  HatcMig, 

FROM  PREMIUM  STOCK, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
AT  $2,00  PER  DOZEN. 

Any  Person  sending  me  $6.00  for  Tln-ee  Dozen  of  Eggs, 
will  receive  FREE  Three  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs. 

jO-AME  FOWL,  Carrier  Pigeons, 
W  and  Sporting  Dogs,  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Ilill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 
Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 

||Iack  Kass  for  stocking  ponds— Peltim 
XL*  Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  62  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.I.  C.C.R.,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

T^AWT  G  G  breeds, best  of 
YyJrtUflUvlli  Jr  Vi  \y  _ljk%  Stock.  Continen¬ 
tal  Insect  Powder,  sure  death  to  insects.  Send  25  or  50  cts. 
for  a  box  of  it,  and  price  list  of  Poultry. 

T.  L.  II ALLWORTH,  Cliftondale.Mass. 

Eggs  and  Fowls  for  Sale. 


Light  Brahma,  Brown  Leghorn,  Sil.  Span.  Hamburgs,  and 
Rouen  Ducks,  all  strictly  pure  bred.  Eggs,  $2.00  pr  13,  JS.OOpr 
50.  Write.  JOEL  BRUNNER,  Hosensack,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

PEKIN  DUCK’S 

Also  first-class  stock  of  Light  Brahmas  and  other  fowls. 
Send  for  circulars.  Address  A.  MERRILL,  Meadville,  Pa. 

WRITE  TO  W.  A.  JENKINS.  MERCER,  PA.,  for  prices 
of  PURE  BRED  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 
for  Hatching. 

POULTEY  IY  VARIETY.— Lopped- 
A  eared  Rabbits,  and  Exhibition  Coops.  Circular  free  to 
all  applicants.  Postal  Cards  answered. 

JAMES  SHEPARD,  Bristol,  Conn. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  very  choice,  pure-bred  birds.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  N.  GORDON,  Jn.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


H 


OUDANS  AND  ROUEN  DUCK’S  EGGS  for  hatching 
$3  per  setting,  or  $5  for  three  settings. 

S.  IS.  HEATON,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEES, 


Hives,  Smokers,  Book,  &c.  Those  desiring  sup¬ 
plies  as  heretofore  furnished  by  the  late  M. 
Quinby,  may  address  L.  C.  ROOT,  Mohawk,  N.Y. 


yj ; 
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CENTS  should  write  for  Circulars  for  new  book  by 


Jinn  Eliza 
K  Young 

The  grand  success  of  the  year.  30th  thousand  in  press.  Full 
Expose  of  Mormonlsm  aiui  Polygamy,  a  Wo¬ 
man’s  Story  told  in  full.  Introductions  by  John  B. 
Cough  nnd  M rs.  Livermore.  Bran  new,  with  nearly 
200  illustrations.  Do  not  engage  with  any  book  until  you  have 
seen  our  Illustrated  Circulars,  showing  large  sales.  Sent  free  to 

all.  DUSTIN,  GILMAN  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct., 
Chicago,  111.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  GREATEST  SELLING  CENTENNIAL  BOOR  IS 

As  it  WAS  and  IS,  treating  of  our  history  and  govern¬ 
ment,  varied  soil  and  climate,  vast  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
great  cities  and  manufactures,  wealth  in  minerals,  internal 
improvements,  free  schools,  wonderful  achievements,  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  finances.  curiosities,  etc.  A  SPJjEN- 
DID  VIEW  of  this  MIGHTY  YANKEE  NATION, 
richly  illustrated.  Nothing  like  it  out.  Low  price. 
BIG  TERMS.  Agents  apply  quickly.  Hubbard  Bros., 
Phila.,  Pa.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  liave  in  press,  two  most  rare 

AND  VALUABLE  RELIGIOUS  WORKS, 

for  which  we  want  Agents.  Circulars 
with  full  description  sent  free.  Few  such  chances  offer  to 
do  good  and  make  money.  Address,  at  point  nearest  you, 
AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  or  Chicago,  Ill. 


AGENTS ! 


WANTED 

ACENTS 

For  the  GREAT 


CENTENNIAL 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

to  the  close  of  the  first  100  years  of  our  ^rational  Indepen¬ 
dence,  including  an  account  of  the  coming  Grand  Centennial 
Exhibition.  700  pages,  fine  engravings,  low  price,  quick 
sales.  Extra  terms.  Send  for  Circular. 

V.  W.  ZIEGLER  ifc  CO.,  518  Arch  St„ Pliiladelphia.Pa., 
or  201  S.  Clark  St„  Chicago,  Ill. 


“AN  ACTIVE  AGENT.” 

“Ninety-seven  subscriptions  in  fifteen  hours  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  city  for  THE  HOUSEKEEPER  by  the  Agent, 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Potter.  For  $2— the  subscription  price— lie 
delivers  a  large  Premium  Box  of  family  necessities,  valued 
at  $2.06,  and  the  best  magazine  published  for  one  year,  free 
of  postage.  $4.06  for  $2.  No  such  offer  was  ever  made  be¬ 
fore."— From  the  Middletown,  Ct.,  Daily  Constitution,  of 
Feb.  28,  1876. 

Tlie  Commission  on  ajbove  amounted  to  $38.80 
Net,  or  over  S'i.50  per  Hour. 

AGENTS,  MALE  OR  FEMALE, 

can  make  more  money  getting  subscribers  for  “  The  House¬ 
keeper  ”  than  at  anything  else.  Send  10  cts.  (half  price),  for 
sample  copy  of  magazine  and  full  particulars,  to  CHAS.  F. 
WINGATE  &  CO.  (limited),  Publishers,  69  Duane  st.,  N.  Y. 


3000  Engravings ;  1840  Pages  Quarto.  Price  $12. 


FOUR  PACES  COLORED  PLATES. 

E5?“TIte  National  Standard. 

PROOF.— 20  TO  1. 

The  sales  of  Webster’s  Dictionaries  throughout  the 
country  in  1S73  were  20  times  as  large  as  the  sales  of  any 
other  Dictionaries.  We  will  send  proof  of  this  on  ap¬ 
plication,  and  such  sale  still  continues. 

More  than  THIRTY  THOUSAND  copies  of 
Webster’s  Unabridged  liave  been  placed  in  as  many 
Public  Schools  in  tlie  United  States,  by  State  enactments 
or  School  Officers. 

Can  you  better  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
good  of  community  than  by  having  a  copy  of  Webster’s 
Unabridged  in  your  family,  and  trying  to  liaye  a  copy  in 
each  of  your  Schools  ? 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  IUERRIAM,  Springfield.Mass. 


i  earners,  otuuents,  men  ana 

CENTENNIAL 

tlie  UNIT  E  1>  STA  T  E  S. 


m~  1,000  AGENTS,  Teachers,  Students,  Men  and 
Women,  wanted  " 

to  sell  The 

GAZETTEER  of  _  _ 

Shows  the  grand  results  of  100  years  of  Freedom*  Progress. 
New  and  complete.  Over  1,000  pages,  illustrated. 

It  is  a  whole  Library.  Boston  Globe.— Not  a  Luxury, 
but  a  necessity.  Inter-  Ocean.— All  classes  buy  it,  and 
agents  make  from  $  100  to  $300  a  month- 
S3T  Want  General  Agent  in  every  city  of  over  10,000. 
Address  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


INDUCEMENTS, 


The  Graphic  Steel  Plate  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  most  famous  Works 
of  Art.  Most  Elegant  Ornaments 
for  Every  Home.  Subjects  to 
please  Every  Taste.  The  most 
remunerative  Held  for  Agents 
ever  offered.  Send  3  cent  stamp 
for  particulars.  Complete  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  for  15  cents.— 
Women  can  do  well  at  this.  THE 
GRAPHIC  CO.,  New  York. 


Centennial  Buildings  at  Philadelphia. 

A  beautifully  colored  lithographic  picture  of  each  of  the 
Centennial  buildings,  7^x1114  inches— making  Eight  sepa¬ 
rate  pictures  of  above  size,  with  map  of  grounds,  handsome 
to  put  ill  rustic  frames,  or  on  parlor  table.  Sent  by  mail 
postage  paid  on  receipt  of  Sixty  cents.  Every  family  in 
America  should  liave  a  set.  Address 

J.  W.  BAKER,  821  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST 

FOR 


AGENTS. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  The  most 
full  and  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives 
correct  measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  hoard,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Be  sure  and  get  tlie  Edition  with  Doyle's  Log-Table. 

Price  35  cents  by  mail,  post-paid. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  30  to  50  per  cent  below  Publish¬ 
ers’  prices. 

Great  bargains  in  good  hooks.  Catalogues 
free  to  any  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

113  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 


GOSPEL  SONGS  BY  P.  P.  BLISS. 

For  Sunday-Schools,  Prayer-Meetings  and  Devotional 
Exercises. 

This  unrivaled  collection,  contains  Hold  the  Fort ,  “  Hal¬ 
lelujah  'Its  Done,"  Almost  Persuaded ,  Ninetu  and  Nine , 
More  to  Folloio,  Only  an  Armor  Bearer,  together  with  all 
of  Mr.  Bliss’s  late  and  popular  melodies.  Price  $30  per  100 
copies ;  by  mail,  35  cents.  For  sale  at  all  Bookstores,  or  can 
he  procured  of  the  Publishers. 


THE  CHOICE 


For  Singing  Schools  and 
CONCERTS. 

By  McGranahan  and  Case. 


A  Wide-Awake  Book  for  Wide-Awake  Teachers.  Con¬ 
tains  a  novel  elementary  course,  and  a  Grand  Collection  of 
Music.  Tlie  Choice  is  tlie  work  of  experienced  men,  and  is 
the  most  successful  Convention  Book  in  tlie  field  Price 
$7.50  a  dozen  by  mail,  75  cents.  Published  by 


JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


STEEL  PENS! 


Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT&S0NS 


Poultry  World 

DO  not  subscribe  for  any  periodical  on  Poultry,  until 
you  liave  seen  this.  It  is  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry,  in  existence.  Tlie 
Poultry  World  enters  its  5th  volume,  January,  1876.  It  is 
splendidly  illustrated.  It  is  brimful  ol  practical  suggestions. 
Subscription,  $1.35  per  year,  which  includes  postage. 
Address, _ POULTRY  WORLD.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sot  tlie  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  three-cent  stamp.  You  will 
liave  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damask,  Repp,  Tinted  and  White  Bristol. 
Tlie  stock  shall  be  first-class.  I  have  some 
of  tlie  most  particular  and  expert  printers  to  he  obtained  in 
the  country,  and  employ  no  inexperienced  hoys  to  turn  oft' 
cheap  woric.  No  blurred  or  imperfect  work  leaves  my 
establishment.  Try  them  and  you  will  he  pleased.  Write 
plainly,  and  give  lull  address. 

H.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Kneel  and  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Visiting-  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  have  IOO  styles. 
Ag-ents  Wanted.  O  samples  sent  for 
stamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Tlie  Dumb  Speak!  A  copy  of  Whipple's  Home  School 
Journal,  with  full  information,  6ent  to  any  address 
free.  J.  &  Z.  C.  WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  Mystic  liiver,  Ct. 


FANCY  CARDS,  7  styles,  witli  name,  10c.;  or  25 
l!epp  or  Damask  Cards,  with  name,  20c.  Address 
J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  Eenss.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  GARDEN. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  get  the  best  books  about  It. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure.. Post-paid,  $1.50 


Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  “  $1.50 

Roe’s  Plat  and  Profit  in  mt  Garden..  “  $1.50 

Quinn’s  Monet  in  the  Garden .  “  $1.50 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden .  “  $2.50 

Fuller’s  Strawberrt  Culturist .  “  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  $1.50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  “  30 

River’s  Miniature  Fbuit  Garden .  “  $1.00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture..  “  $1.50 


Roe’s  Manual  on  Culture  of  Small  Fruits  “  50 

You  will  find  all  the  above  very  useful  and  valuable  as  the 
Spring  comes  on.  Send  also  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  their  Rural  Books  (free  to  applicants.) 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARRY’S 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  lo  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  hook  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  tlie  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil  .—Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  tlie  kind  as  could  he  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  he  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  tlie  uninitiated.—  77ie  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  tlie  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err ;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  he  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  tlie  price  of  tlie  book.— Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  ricli  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture.--  Providence.  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  tins  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  tlie  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Springfield  Republican. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

MANUAL  ON  THE 

Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 

By  E.  P  ROE, 

Author  of  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden,  etc. 

On  the  culture  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  &c.  Price,  post  paid,  50  cts. 

The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of 
Fruit  Trees, 

including  choice  of  trees,  planting,  grafting,  training,  restora¬ 
tion  of  unfruitful  trees,  gathering  and  preservation  of  frr.it, 
etc.  From  tlie  French  of  M.  DU  BREUEL. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  engravings, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


THE  POULTRY  BOOK. 

Comprising  tlie  Breeding  and  Management  of  Profitable 
and  Ornamental  Poultry ;  to  which  is  added  “  The  Standard 
of  Excellence  in  Exhibition  Birds.” 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.  Z.  S. 

PEW  EDITION,  GREATLY  ENLARGED. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $9.00. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE, 

AND  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM. 

By  ROBERT  CHAWNER,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

A  concise  Manual  of  Special  Pathology,  for  the  use  of 
Horsemen,  Farmers,  Stock-Raisers,  and  Students  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  in  tlie  United  States. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

THEN 

BEAUTIFY  HOME 

BY  PAINTING  WITH  THE 

AVEBILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT. 


The  Very  Best 
TOYS 

EVER  INVENTED 


Mixed  Sicady  for  SJse.  'file  Purest  White  and  assy  Tint  or  Color  desired. 

SP3ErJL3r033  REmTCED. 

It  is  the  most  Durable  Paint  made. 

It  is  the  Handsomest  Paint  made.  . 

It  is  the  most  Economical  Paint  in  the  market. 

At,  is  the  Standard  and  only  Reliable  Paint  made. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  superior  to  all  other  Paints. 

It  has  received  the  1 
SAMPLE  CARDS, 


it  is  guarantees!  ro  oe  superior  w  an  utuu  a  dims, 
le  highest  endorsement  from  thousands  of  persons  who  have  used  it  in  various  sections  of  the  countrjr. 
5,  together  with  Testimonials  from  owners  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  country,  furnished  free  by  the 

AVERS LL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 


3S  IlSsii’lisigr-  Slip,  New  York  City-. 

For  sale  in  every  section  of  the  country.  If  not  for  sale  in  your  locality,  send  to  the  Company  for  it. 


GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  OftEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  l!ox  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


HO!  FOR  IOWA!!! 

TO  FARMERS,  RENTERS,  HIRER  MEN, 
and  all  those  wanting  better  lands  in  a  climate 
unsurpassed  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  iu  the  world.  Bond  and  obtain  a 
descriptive  pamphlet  with  maps  and  location  oi  our  1,2200- 
OiK)  acres  of  R.  It.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lilies  run¬ 
ning  direct  to  Chicago.  Price  only  $5  and  $6  per  acre  on 
It.  It.  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  tickets  from  Chicago  to  the 
land  and  return.  Cost  allowed  to  purchasers.  Call  on  or 
address  IOWA  R.  R.  LAND  CO.,  Offices  93  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cedar  ltapids,  Iowa. 


THE 


The  cheapest  and  best  Portable 
Engine  offered  to  the  Public. 


PRICE—  4  Iloi  se-Power.- . 

...$300. 

“  6  “  “  ... 

...  400. 

“  7  “  “  ... 

...  475. 

3M  “  “  ... 

“  12  “  “  ... 

“  15  “  “  ... 

Price  of  Stationary  Eng 

iaes 

without  Boilers : 

4  Horse-Power . 

...$150. 

6  “  “  . 

...  175. 

I  to  8'4  Horse-Power . 

...  225. 

32  to  15  “  “  . 

...  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

II.  II.  BIGELOW  &  CO., 
New'  Ilsiven,  Conn. 


BOOKW ALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (arid  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $2522.00 

4  X  “  “  .  303.50 

B3T"  Put  oil  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 
or  109  Liberty  St,,  New  York  City. 


PRAIRIE  LAMBS. 

Send  your  address  on  POSTAL  CARD  to  Land  Com’r 
15.  &3I.R.K.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  receive  Free, 
Copy  of  Iowa  &  Neb.  Farmer,  with  CHART  of  IiANDh-. 


KANSAS  PACIFIC 

HOMESTEAD. 

This  paper  is  full  of  reliable  information  about  Kansas, 
iier  climate,  soil,  products,  and  progress.  Contains  a  nice 
map  of  the  United  States,  and  a  fine  view  of  a  prosperous 
Colony  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  faithful  guide  to  the  best  and  cheapest  body  of  lands 
in  tlie  West.  5,000,000  Acres  for  sale. 

For  a  copy  send  your  address  to 

S.  ,T.  GILMORE, 

Land  Commissioner  Kansas  Pacific  Railway, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Wolcott  Bros., 

REAL  ESTATE  BR0XERS, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Farms  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  a  specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


THE  BEST  PAPER !  TRY  IT!! 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  weekly  paper  published.  Every  num¬ 
ber  contains  from  10  to  15  original  engravings  of  new 
machinery,  novel  inventions,  Bridges,  Engineering 
works,  Architecture,  improved  Farm  Implements,  and 
every  new  discovery  in  Chemistry.  The  Scientific 
American  has  been  published  weekly  for  30 years,  and 
stands  foremost  of  all  industrial  papers.  A  year’s 
numbers  contain  832  pages  and  several  hundred  en- 
■  .gravings.  Thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for 
.'binding  and  reference.  The  practical  receipts  are 
well  worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price.  Terms, 

|  $3.20  a  year  by  mail,  including  postage.  Specimens 
sent  free.  May  be  had  of  all  News  Dealers. 

Kg3  gyi  HEp  CX  obtained  on  the  best 
ii  #%  S  inili  I  terms.  Models  of  new 
inventions  and  sketches  examined,  and  advice  free. 
Ail  patents  are  published  in  the  Scientific  American 
the  week  they  issue.  Send  for  Pamphlet,  110  pages, 
containing  laws  and  full  directions  for  obtaining 
Patents, 

Address  for  tho  Paper  or  concerning  Patents, 
MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Tark  Row,  New  York. 

Branch  Office,  cor.  F  and  7th  Sts. .Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SATiE  CHEAP. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano.  7 14 
Octaves,  Rosewood,  Four  Round  Corners,  Extra  Carved 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
this  elegant  instrument  is  $850,  but  it  will  be  sold  at  a 
very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON, 

26  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


MARTI, AND  land  Garden  Lands;  cheap ;  easy 
FRUIT  FARMS  I  terms.  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
J.  C.  PLUMMER,  E.  New  Market,  Dor.  Co.,  Md. 


EASTERN  MARYLAND  FIRMS. 


ZS~  Send  for  free  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

WM.  S.  RIDG-ELY,  Greensborough,  Md. 


THE  REST  LAND  and  Climate  in  America— Valua¬ 
ble  Maryland  and  Delaware  Farms  for  sale,  at  low 
prices  and  oil  easy  terms.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  D.  J. 
BLACKISTON,  Att’y  at  Law  and  Real  Estate  Agent, 
Cliestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


(2AA  TJI  A  DMD  Wonderful  advantages.  33- 
»)  I  "  ’  Jr  ia.iulVs.O.  page  Catalogue,  with  full  ac¬ 
count  of  Soil,  Climate,  Society,  Products,  Markets.  Pricelist, 
&c.,  sent  free.  Address  H.  S.  MANCHA,  Ridgely,  Md. 


INSend  A  Cata-  TT)  Md.  'll /IT  Price  Cl 
for  /I  logne and  g-iT  and  VB  list  of** 
free  Mans  of  v. Del.  -.Li _SL fju-ms 


Cata¬ 
logue  and 
Maps  of 


Md. ' 
and 
Del.- 


' Price  i 
list  of: 
-farms  * 


J.F. 

MANCHA, 
Easton, Md 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  §22  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $‘£.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

CJE1SMAN  EIM  I  IO  V. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  Sine. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion.  | 

B3g'-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received.) 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Youth 


ARE 

Crandall’s  Blocks 

For  Children. 


BEAUTIFUL,  AMUSING,  INSTRUCTIVE. 
64  Ye  HERO  OF  ’76.” 

The  great  “Centennial  Toy.”  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  be  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de¬ 
light  the  children  everywhere. 

Pi-see  3  5  Cts.  5  by  mail,  prepaid,  45  Cts. 


CRAN  BALL’S  ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail, prepaid,  $1.25, 


CRANDALL’S  MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau¬ 
tifully  painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00,  [Purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 
Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.'] 


CRANDALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $2.50. 
No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1 .25. 
No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 


CRANDALL’S  ILLUMINATED  PIC-- 
TORI  A L  ALPHABET  CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 

CRANDALL’S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00*  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1 .20. 


CRANDALL’S  EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  SO  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 

CRANDALL’S  ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

;  Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 


N.B.—  If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expetise. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOXS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
246  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allctt'S  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.* . $2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Aden’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book .  2  50 

Allen’s  CR.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* .  1  25 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy* .  5  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol* —  12  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* .  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk*. .Paper .  50 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  .  •  1  50 

Bulst's  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* .  4  00 

Burnham’s  The  China  Fowl* .  1  25 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep* . .  1  25 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* .  3  00 

Crack  Shot  (Barber)* .  1  75 

8  rod's  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

ummlng’s  Architectural  Details* . 10  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture* . 10  00 

Dadd’s  (George  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12  mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 2mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth* .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth*..  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2vols.*..  6  00 

Dead  Shot ;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* . 10  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* .  2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* .  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  1  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . : .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville.. .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* . 6  00 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture* . 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  .  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng’s* .  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols* . 10  U0 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* .  2  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide* . 4  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant* .  3  00 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming.* .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions* .  . paper. .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture*. .  . 3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* .  1  00 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Specifications* .  1  75 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Contracts* .  10 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences* . 6  ’10 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain?!; 

Colored  Engravings* .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants’ .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  .  l  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . .  l  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.*.. Paper .  75 

Hop  Culture .  30 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Make  Candy* .  .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  t  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* .  1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6  00 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House* .  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jenning’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.  .Paper,  40c _ cloth*. ...  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* .  6  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lewis’  People's  Practical  Poultry  Book’ .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder* . 10  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 
Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture* .  1  00 


Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . $  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  6  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder' .  6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* .  1  50 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* .  4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* .  1  00 

Our  Farm  of  F  our  Acres . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Peddei’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* .  75 

Phiu’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* .  50 

Potato  Culture.  tPrize  Essay.)  * . paper .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

guinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

andall’s  Practical  Shepherd* .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs* .  1  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden* .  3  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* .  30 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’ Manual* .  1  25 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  60 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* . 3  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* .  60 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Taxidermist’s  Manual* .  1  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* .  9  00 

The  Rifle :  Its  Theory  and  Practice* .  50 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  vols* . 3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual .  1  50 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures' . 50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.l* . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Warlng’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* . .  50 

Waring’s  Handv-Book  of  Husbandry* . o  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  21  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated*. 15  00 

Willard's  Practical  Dairy  Husbandly* .  3  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* — 18  00 


2  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
12  00 

2  50 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America* 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* . 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings* 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . .  1  00 

IX  STOCK: 

American  Rowing  Almanac . $ 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses .  1 

Brent’s  Pigeon  Book . 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols..  . 20 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1 

Building  Construction .  1 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables . .  . .  2 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf . 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls .  5 

Cuthill  on  the  Potato .  . 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry .  4 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture . • .  .2 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c..  .clo  1 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues . .  —  •  •  » 

Frank  Forester’s  Sporting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1 

Gill’s  Epitome  of  Botany . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 1 

Grav’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol .  3 

Grav’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2 

Grindon's  Trees  of  Old  England . .■•••••• . .••••  ] 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1 

nallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida .  1 

Hnrazthv’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . .  5 

Hibbard’s  The  Fern  Garden .  1 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads . 

Hobbs’  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . ■■■■•• . 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book . 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants . 

James  on  the  Game  Cock . 1 

Jersey  Herd  Register — Vols.l,2&3[’71,’72&  ’74]  Each  vol.  5 

1 

2 
2 
2 


Klippart’s  Land  Drainage 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 

Leibig’s  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies . 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  5 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1 

Perkins’ Farmers’ Accountant .  3 


Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’  Manual . $2  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens .  2  00 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 3  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine .  2  00 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  .  .  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Walers .  ..  3  50 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture .  75 

Sillowa.v’s  Modern  Carpentry .  .  '  2  00 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . 4  50 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stone's  Domesticated  Trout .  2  50 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Am.Ed.12mo  2  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 2  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  25 

The  Household  Treasury .  1  50 

The  Orchard  House .  40 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist . ..2  00 

Todd’s  Apple  Culturist .  1  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee .  50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fcsquet) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watt’s  Poultry  Yard .  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood .  1  75 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Randi .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Youmaus’ Household  Science .  1  75 


Attention ! 

Boys  and  Girls. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

To  every  Boy  or  Girl  who  shall,  within  sixty  days  from 
April  1st,  send  to  us  the  names  of  two  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  the  year  1870,  with  $1.G0  each, 
that  is  $3.20,  we  will  send,  post-paid,  one  of  the  new  and 
brilliant  toys,  44  Ye  Hero  of  ’TO.’5  It  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  toys  ever  invented — the  great  thing  of  the 
‘'Centennial”  year— capable  of  thousands  of  changes  of 
position,  and  full  of  fun  and  patriotism.  Come  on,  now, 
Boys  and  Girls  1  Send  two  subscriptions  or  more.  You 
shall  have  a  “  Hero  ”  in  a  Box,  sent  paid  through  to  your 
own  P.  O.  for  the  two  subscriptions  you  send  at  the  full 
rates  of  $1.G0  each,  within  the  time  above  named.  8S7”If 
you  send  3  subscribers,  at  $1.60  each,  you  shall  have  two 
of  the  Premium  Heroes.  See  some  of  the  thousands  of  po¬ 
sitions  the  Hero  will  take,  on  the  3rd  cover  page  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  American  Agriculturist. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Chromos, 

To  every  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1876,  [Volume  35,]  the  Publishers  will 
present  an  exquisite  Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two 
beautiful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  and  entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  and 
“  Up  for  Repairs,”  have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in 
the  finest  stj’le.  As  long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  arc 
in  stock,  a  choice  will  he  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of 
either  one  of  these  exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
aud  sent  Post-paid. 


A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  tbe  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  descriptions  of  Premiums. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  near 
Ivissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  of  Your  Own, 

The  Best  Remedy  for  Hard  Times ! 


Free  Homesteads 

AND  THE 

Best  and  Cheapest  Railroad  Land 

Are  on  the  Line  of  the 

UNIOM  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

IN 

NEBRASKA. 

SECURE  A  HOW? E  HOW. 

Full  information  sent  FLEE  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Address  ().  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Com’r  U.  P.  It.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Rhomboidal  Harvester  Sharpener, 


A  cheap  and  effectual  instrument  for  sharpening  knives  of 
Reapers  and  Mowers,  that  can  be  carried  with  the  machine. 
Sent;  by  inail  post-paid  for  30  cents.  We  also  manufacture 
Emery  Scythe  Rifles,  sent  by  mail  post-paid  for  20  cents.  A 
liberal  discount  by  the  Dozen  or  Gross.  Try  them. 

YOUSE,  ASHTON  &  WILSEY,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


Os-flier?.  for  Plants  wanted 

by  COLLINS.  See  page  111,  last  number. 


MED AIj  MACHINES. 

Now  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


HEELED  &  I\0ELIG§€  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
'Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
anil  Presses.  Dos  and  Pony- 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 


ALBANY,  JNT.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


ever  made,  send  3  cent  stamp  to  M.  Harder,  Empire 
Agricultural  Works,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  for  Postage  on 
Catalogue,  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges' 
Report  of  National  Implement  Trial. 


Tire  Peerless  Thresher  anil  Cleaner— Clover 
Huller  anil  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers — Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill — drain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shellers.  Our  machines  have  received  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 


15.  GILL,  &  SOY, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N. 


THE  UNION 


RAIL  w  y 

HORSE  POWER. 

Producing  much  more 
power  than  oilier  rail¬ 
way  powers,  with  much 
le.es  elevation . 

S3?"  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Wm,  L,  Boyer  &  Bro., 
^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes!" 


We’ve  got  him— Mr,  Crandall  has 
dug  him  up,  all  alive : 


Amusing ! 


C.  M.  Crandall  has  clone  it  again— lias  made  another 
splendid  thing  that  will  perfectly  charm  all  the  Little 
Folks,  viz. : 

The  Sreat  Centennial  Toy, 

a  fine  ©Id  Soldier,  in  Brilliantly  Colored  Uniform, 
with  Cocked  Hat,  Flag,  and  Staff,  all  so  ingeniously  made 
and  put  together,  that  you  can  set  him  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  and  he  stays  there  until  you  change  him. 
— He  is  a  thing  of  life  ;  a  real  joy  to  all  Boys  and  Girls, 
(and  older  people  too).  He  fits  and  also  works  well  with 
all  the  Acrobats  and  the  Menagerie. 


He  waxeth  eloquent. 


Every  Child  Everywhere 

should  have  “Ye  Hero  of ’76”  right  away— or 
more  than  one...  The  real  Hero  is  9  inches  high,  and 
many  times  larger  than  the  greatly  reduced  figures  above, 
■which  show,  without  the  colors,  only  two  of  the  almost 
numberless  interesting  and  amusing  positions,  which  the 
Hero  will  take  in  your  hands. 

Sold  in  a  neat  box,  for  only  35  cts.-  ®S”Sent  safely 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  4o  cts.— Send  for  one  or  more. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  General  Agents, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

tgjy  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  SHEEP. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  Manual  is  designed  to  be  a  hand-book  for  Ameri¬ 
can  shepherds  and  farmers.  It  is  intended  to  he  so  plain 
that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock 
successfully,  and  to  be  so  complete  that  even  the  ex¬ 
perienced  shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from 
it.  The  results  of  personal  experiences  of  some  years 
with  the  characters  of  the  various  modern  breeds  of 
sheep,  and  the  sheep-raising  capabilities  of  many  por¬ 
tions  of  our  extensive  territory  and  that  of  Canada,  most 
of  which  have  been  visited  with  a  view  to  the  effects 
upon  our  sheep  of  the  varying  climate  and  different  soils; 
and  the  careful  study  of  the  diseases  to  which  our  slice]) 
are  chiefly  subject,  with  those  by  which  they  may  even¬ 
tually  he  afflicted  through  unforeseen  accidents  ;  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  management  called  for  under  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  finally  gathered  into  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  here  presented  to  the  shepherds  of  America, 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  as  acceptable  and  useful 
to  them  as  they  would  have  been,  when  he  first  under¬ 
took  the  care  of  a  flock,  to  The  Author. 
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LIGHT  DRAFT, 

NOISELESS, 

BROAD  TREAD, 

DURABLE, 

Perfectly  Balanced 

and 

Easily  Handled, 


The  remarkable  feature  of  this  Mower  is  the  MEW  MECHANICAL  MOVEMENT 

for  actuating  the  knife.  It  possesses  all  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  best  systems  of  gearing  hereto¬ 
fore  in  use  for  tnis  purpose,  and  does  away  with  the  noise,  and  nearly  all  the  friction  common  thereto : 
the  direct  results  being  extreme  lightness  of  draft,  and  greatly  increased  cutting  power.  Other 
advantages  are — ample  width  and  clearance  between  the  wheels,  leaving  the  grass  in  most  favorable  con¬ 
dition  for  curing;  simplified  construction;  that  the  cutting  bar  lifts  at  either  end,  or  to  a  perpendicular, 
and  is  hooked  up  with  one  movement  of  the  levers,  and  that  all  parts  are  made  inter-changeable. 

After  four  years  use,  Farmers  write  us  that,  ‘‘It  cannot  be  choked,  stopped  or  broken  in  any  mow¬ 
ing  where  horses  can  travel.”  They  “have  mowed  swamps  and  overflowed  lands,  where  no  other  machine 
will  work  at  all.”  “  Repairs  for  the  four  years  have  cost  less  than  One  Dollar.”  “One  horse  will  work 
a  two-horse  ‘  Haymaker’  all  day  with  ease,”  and  that  “it  is  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  perfection  !” 

Applications  for  agencies,  should  cover  references  as  to  character  and  responsibility.  A  special 
circular  to  such  applicants  and  others  relative  to  the  introduction  of  one  mower  into  each  county,  upon 
specially  favorable  terms,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

OTIS  BROS.  &  CO,  Manufacturer/ 348  Broadway,  Uew-York 

^5-This  Mower  was  formerly  known  as  the  “New  Clipper.”'^. 


THE  WINDOW  GARDENER. 

By  EDWARD  S.  RAND,  Jr. 

This  little  volume  is  not  wholly  a  new  book,  but  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  revision  of  chapters  which  originally  appear¬ 
ed  in  “  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden.”  It  was  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  cheap  manual  of  culture  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  issued.  Its  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

MANUAL  ON  THE 

Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 

By  E.  P  ROE, 

A  uthor  of  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden ,  etc. 

On  the  culture  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  &c.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cts. 

Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  <J»e  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Tbe  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  February  8 th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.*  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  tbe 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  tbe  gardeners  of  the  United  Slates.” 

“  December  9 th,  1874. 

“  Your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

‘‘ J larch  23 d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘ Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I-tliank  him.” 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  246  Broadway,  New  York. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,”  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  ns  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years'  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  lie  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  tiie  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  $1.50 

Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 


ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  oil  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening — the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
tor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 


experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
tiie  Garden. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV. 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID 


$1.50 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  246  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


CHARLES  V.  MAPES, 

160  Front  St.,  New  York. 

HIGH  GRADE  MANURES.  ■. 

No.  I  Peruvian  Guano,  and  Rec¬ 
tified  Peruvian  Guano,  sold  by  single  ton  or  cargo  at  ) 
Peruvian  Government  Agents  prices. 
SUPERPHOSPHATES,  BONE  IN  ALL  FQRMS,  POTASH 
AND  AMMONIA  SALTS,  FISH  GUANO,  etc.,  etc. 

All  Fertilizers  sold  on  Analysis. 

For  prices  see  Price  List  in  current  No.  American  Agri-  | 
culturist. 


ANY  ONE  WHO  CANNOT  GET 


at  home,  can  he  supplied  from  headquarters,  postage  paid. 
Sent  2-cen t  stamp  lor  Almanac,  with  catalogue  and  prices. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 

Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


Iksurance  Company 

HAliTIOIil).  CONST. 

EVERY  FARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 


SHOULD  HAVE  A 

Life  or  Accident  Policy. 

ttS1""  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  tiie  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 


PATENTS 


OBTAINED. 

G.M.  Plympton, 


American  Agriculturist  Building, 215  Broadway,  New  York. 


- CENTEUPSIAE  XMALL 

w  “  Pru  it  Pla  nts.  Better  plant  late  than  n  ever .  I 
See  page  1)1,  March  number,  and  order  of  J.  S.  COLLINS,  ; 

The  Cider  Maker’s  Manual. 

By  J.  S.  BUELL. 

A  Practical  Hand-Book,  whicli  embodies  Treatises  on  tiie  I 
Apple ;  Construction  of  Cider  Mills,  Cider  Presses,  Seed  j 
Washers,  and  Cider  Mill  Machinery  in  General ;  Cider  Mak-  j 
ing ;  Fermentation  ;  Vinegar  Manipulation,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York,  j 


RARRY’Q 

FETJIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro-  jl 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  whicli  Orange  I 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost  I 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs  I 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance  I 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to  I 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar-  1 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit  I 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the  I 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  tiie  evil .— Scientific  American.  I 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a  I 
manual  of  tiie  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything,  I 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  be  provided  ill  tliiscompact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.— The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result  1 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  tiie  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted  \ 
with  eminent  skill.— The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  tiie  minutiae  of  limit-gardening,  even  to  the  | 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  tiie  | 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  tiie  I 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  tiie  germ  to  tiie  fruit-hearing 
period,  witli  instructions  ill  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Tiie  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  tiie  book.— Jersey  City  Times. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  care, 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience. — Springfield  Republican. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3,60. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 


The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
hibition,  which  opens  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  at 
least  to  farmers,  will  be  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
while  fruit  growers  and  other  horticulturists  will 
he  equally  attracted  to  the  Horticultural  Hall.  The 
Agricultural  Hall  will  contain  products  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  will  also  be 
brought  together  agricultural  implements  from 
many  countries  with  which  the  American  farmer 
competes  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Side  by 
side  with  the  most  improved  of  modern  machinery, 
will  also  be  exhibited  the  old-fasliioned  and  obso¬ 
lete  implements  of  early  times.  If  it  is  true  that 
to  travel  and  see  foreign  countries,  and  the  ways, 
methods,  and  productions  of  strange  people,  en¬ 
larges  the  mind  and  the  capacity  for  appreciating 
what  is  good  or  faulty  in  our  own  surroundings, 
then  the  intelligent  and  studious  farmer  may,  in  a 


few  days,  learn  a  lesson  in  this  building  that  would 
require  months  or  years  of  time,  and  large  expense, 
to  acquire  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  agricultur¬ 
al  building,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  above 
engraving,  is  situated  near  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
which  has  been  already  described  in  the  American 
Ac/riculturist,  and  covers  a  space  of  over  tea  acres. 
To  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  building,  one  has 
only  to  look  at  a  ten-acre  field,  and  imagine  it  to 
be  roofed  over  in  the  manner  above  shown.  The 
building  is  of  wood  and  glass,  and  consists  of  a  long 
nave,  crossed  by  three  transepts,  finished  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  nave  is  820  feet  long,  and  125 
feet  wide,  with  a  bight  of  75  feet  from  the  floor  to 
the  point  of  the  arch.  The  central  transept  is  of 
the  same  bight,  and  100  feet  wide,  the  end  transepts 
are  70  feet  high,  and  80  feet  wide.  The  portions  of 
the  building,  which  are  enclosed  on  three  sides  be; 


tween  the  nave  and  transepts,  are  roofed  over,  and 
will  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  the  heavier  and 
more  bulky  agricultural  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments.  The  yards  for  the  accommodation  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  are  not  included  beneath 
this  building,  but  are  placed  near  it,  where  they 
may  be  conveniently  inspected.  Every  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  comfort  of  visitors,  and  their  rapid 
transport  from  one  portion  of  the  exhibition  to  an¬ 
other,  has  been  provided.  Horse-cars,  and  cars 
drawn  by  dummy  engines,  will  run  to  and  fro  con¬ 
tinually.  It  is  understood  that  abundant  accom¬ 
modations  for  lodging  have  been  provided  at 
moderate  rates,  and  that  there  will  be  on  each  rail¬ 
road  train  going  toward  Philadelphia  an  authorized 
agent  to  give  all  nee  ded  information.  For  the  en¬ 
graving  we  are  indebted  to  the  efficient  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Burnett  Landreth,  Esq. 
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Higdht  of  Caltle  Trosag'Iis. — “J.  A.  B.,” 

Mitchell,  Ind.  When  cattle  are  kept  in  stanchions  they 
do  not  need  raised  troughs.  A  board  fixed  upon  the 
floor,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  stanchion,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  feed  from  being  scattered,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  kept  in  this  way  four  feet  is  enough  room  for  each 
animal,  and  the  feed-way  should  be  about  six  'feet  wide, 
including  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  feed  floors  or  troughs. 

Brown  BiCgSiorns  for  ESg'g’*. — Evan 
Lewis,  Scarlet’s  Mill,  Pa.,  sends  a  statement  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  by  six  B.  Leghorn  pullets,  as  follows: 
January,  102;  February,  102  ;  March,  132.  This  accords 
with  the  general  testimony  as  to  the  prolificacy  of  this 
popular  breed  of  fowls. 


The  Wavy  ISeam.— “  T.M.,”  Edisto  Island, 
S.  C.  (?).  The  so  called  navy  bean  is  a  small  variety  of 
the  white  field  bean  grown  in  the  northern  states.  To 
succeed  as  a  field  crop  in  the  south,  it  should  be  sown 
early,  or  as  soon  as  the  frosts  arc  over. 
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The  most  important  work  of  the  present  month 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  from  east  to 
west  is  the  planting  of  the  corn  crop.  This  work 
generally  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month, 
and  not  only  is  the  labor  involved  therein  of  the 
greatest  interest,  but  the  crop,  being  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  any  one  we  produce,  is  worthy  the  greatest 
consideration.  How  to  increase  the  yield  of  our 
great  staple  may  well  be  the  study  of  every  farmer 
in  the  country.  There  is  little  danger  of  growing 
too  large  a  crop.  Corn  not  only  furnishes  bread  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  population,  but  other  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  useful  articles  of  food  to  many  more  ; 
it  is  the  basis  of  our  pork,  lard,  and  bacon  produc¬ 
tion  ;  it  helps  to  grow  and  fatten  much  of  our 
beef ;  it  aids  in  producing  a  large  portion  of  our 
mutton  and  wool ;  it  is  the  material  for  most  of  the 
starch  that  is  made  ;  it  supplies  most  of  the  alcohol 
that  is  used  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  large  share  of 
that  which  is  wasted — or  worse  than  that — as  a 
beverage  ;  it  is  made  to  yield  a  fair  syrup  and  much 
gum  that  is  used  in  various  art  processes,  and  ail  of 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  or  may  be  put  are  increasing 
year  by  year  in  extent  and  number.  The  more  we 
can  raise  per  acre,  the  cheaper  it  can  he  produced, 
the  more  extended  will  be  its  uses.  To  raise  larger 
crops  then,  upon  less  ground  and  at  less  expense 
than  heretofore,  will  add  to  the  profit,  and  to  this 
end  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  farmer  should  be 
closely  devoted. 


Mints  altout  Work. 

Plowing  for  Com— There  is  no  better  ground  for 
corn  than  a  well  top-dressed  sod.  The  nearer  the 
plowing  of  this  can  be  brought  to  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  better.  The  seed  quickly  germinates  in 
the  moist  fresh  soil;  the  cut  worms  are  busy  upon 
the  grass  roots  and  let  the  corn  alone,  and  the 
weeds  do  not  start  until  the  corn  has  had  time  to 
get  a  good  growth  and  shoot  ahead  of  them.  The 
quick  growth  is  greatly  helped  by  some  active  fer¬ 
tilizer  sown  on  the  surface  and  harrowed  in  lightly. 

Selection  of  Seed.— It  is  important  that  good  seed 
be  used.  If  the  best  ears  have  not  been  selected 
at  husking,  or  at  harvest  time  from  stalks  bearing 
two  ears,  it  would  be  better  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
good  seed  to  those  who  have  been  more  careful, 


than  to  take  the  seed  from  the  corn  crib.  It  is  only 
by  carefully  selecting  the  seed  for  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  that  we  can  improve  our  preseut  varieties. 

Planting  Corn. — With  the  excellent  implements 
we  now  have  for  cultivating  this  crop,  there  is  no 
need  to  plant  in  squares  or  hills  and  so  waste 
ground.  Witli  rows  from  3  to  4  feet  apart,  the  seed 
may  be  dropped  singly  6  inches  to  a  foot  apart.  We 
can  have  then  in  the  first  case  29,000  plants  of  the 
small  kinds,  and  nearly  15,000  of  the  large  kinds  to 
an  acre.  With  one  good  ear  to  a  stalk,  the  crop 
would  he  equal  to  from  140  to  150  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  Why  cannot  every  stalk  in  a  com 
field  be  made  to  produce  a  single  ear  as  well  as  a 
portion  only,  when  room  enough  is  given  ?  This  is 
what  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  the  way  of  growing 
corn. 

“ A  good  Start"  is  a  great  help  in  doing  anything, 
but  most  especially  in  growing  crops.  To  thor¬ 
oughly  harrow  the  ground  before  sowiug,  to  sow 
the  seed  while  the  soil  is  fresh,  and  to  use  some  ac¬ 
tive  fertilizer  near  the  seed,  but  not  in  contact  with 
it,  will  give  any  crop  a  good  start.  The  common 
mixture  of  poultry  droppings,  wood  ashes,  and 
plaster,  in  equal  parts,  makes  an  excellent  fertili¬ 
zer.  If  mixed  while  dry,  or  immediately  before 
using  it,  no  ammonia  from  the  droppings  is  lost. 

Live  Stock. — To  keep  the  farm  animals  in  good 
condition  just  now  when  the  fresh  feed  is  coming 
in,  requires  judgment  and  watchfulness.  A  sud¬ 
den  change  of  feed  is  generally  hurtful.  When  an 
animal  is  found  to  be  ailing,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  something  is  wrong  with  its  food  or 
management,  and  these  should  be  at  once  looked 
to  for  the  cause,  and  the  mischief  averted.  It  will 
be  well  not  to  turn  the  stock  out  until  they  have 
been  fed  upon  their  usual  fodder,  and  accustom, 
them  to  green  food  gradually. 

Horses. — The  use  of  three-horse  teams  is  often  a 
great  saving  of  labor.  Three  horses  with  a  double 
furrow  plow,  or  a  wide  harrow,  will  ofteu  do  as 
much  as  two  two-horse  teams  separately,  and  save 
the  wages  of  one  man. 

Double  Furrow  Plows  are  great  labor  savers,  and 
are  now  made  with  seats  for  riding,  so  that  “  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plow 75  from  morn  to  night  maybe  a- 
voided.  They  may  be  used  upon  any  smooth  ground 
that  is  free  from  large  stones,  and  no  good  farmer 
should  have  his  fields  so  encumbered  with  stoues 
that  he  can  not  use  such  a  plow. 

Young  Stock  should  be  kept  growing  from  their 
birth.  The  science  of  feediug  is  becoming  much 
better  understood  than  it  has  been,  and  the  mixing 
of  different  kinds  to  make  the  food  more  palatable 
and  nutritious  should  he  a  matter  of  close  study. 
Food  is  the  raw  material  from  which  we  make  flesh,, 
milk,  and  wool,  and  much  may  be  saved  by  using 
this  material  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  The 
mother’s  milk  is  the  best  food  for  young  animals, 
but  to  this  some  additional  food  may  be  added  by¬ 
degrees,  so  soon  as  the  digestive  powers  are  capable 
of  assimilating  it. 

Sheep  Shearing. — The  value  of  the  fleece  is  in¬ 
creased  by  care  in  shearing.  All  filthy  tag  locks 
should  be  taken  off  before  the  sheep  is  shorn  and 
thrown  into  a  basket  by  themselves.  Never  roll 
these  up  in  the  fleece.  If  any  cuts  are  made  upon 
the  skin  of  the  sheep,  rub  a  little  pine  tar  upon 
them.  After  shearing,  guard  against  cold  rain 
storms.  Much  trouble  in  tagging  the  sheep  will  be 
saved  if  they  are  kept  from  the  fresh  grass  or  clo¬ 
ver  after  they  are  washed,  and  fed  hay  until  sheared. 

Milch  Cows. — There  is  often  disappointment  caused 
by  a  falling  off  in  milk  when  cows  are  turned  upon 
the  new  grass  and  other  feed  stoppecl.  The  young 
grass  is  deficient  in  nutriment  and  too  watery.  A 
good  feed  of  cut  hay  and  mixed  bran  and  meal 
given  once  a  day  vv il  l  avoid  this. 

Foots. — Mangels  are  undoubtedly  the  best  root, 
crop  for  our  climate.  Upon  good  soil,  aud  when 
well  cultivated,  thirty  tons  per  acre  may  be  grown 
easily.  The  earlier  this  month  the  seed  is  sown  the 
better,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  grow  a  poor 
crop  upon  poor  land.  Sown  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  4 
lbs.  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre.  When  well 
up,  tliiu  out  to  13  inches  apart  iu  the  rows.  Lane's. 
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Improved  sugar  beet  is  an  excellent  root,  requiring 
the  same  cultivation  as  mangels. 

Fodder  Crops. — Mixed  fodder  crops  may  be  sown 
at  intervals  through  the  month.  After  the  middle 
of  the  month,  com  will  generally  be  the  best  crop 
to  plant.  This  should  be  sown  in  drills — never 
broadcast—S  feet  apart,  and  the  grains  dropped 
about  an  inch  apart  in  the  drill.  Emery’s  corn- 
planter  does  this  work  well  at  the  rate  of  8  acres'  in 
a  day.  Four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  required. 

Potatoes. — While  the  Colorado  beetle  is  abroad, 
early  potatoes  will  be  the  safer  to  plant.  The  bee¬ 
tles  are  not  so  numerous  early  in  the  season,  and 
those  who  try,  can  keep  them  down  without  very 
much  trouble.  But  later  on  the  armies  which  have 
been  bred  and  fed  by  careless  farmers  will  swarm 
over  the  country,  seeking  what  they  may  devour. 
As  they  seem  to  travel  always  to  the  east,  if  they 
find  no  late  potatoes  to  consume,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  seek  them  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
perish.  For  every  acre  of  potatoes  about  4  pounds 
of  Paris  green  should  be  provided  in  time. 

Haying  Machinery. — The  scythe  should  be  hung 
up  forever.  No  modern  farmer  can  afford  to  use 
it.  If  the  fields  are  shapeless  and  rough,  they 
should  be  put  in  proper  eonditiou  for  the  mower 
and  hay-rake,  or  pastured.  These  implements 
should  now  be  put  into  good  condition  or  secured 
ready  for  use  when  wanted.  There  will  be  rainy 
days  which  may  be  well  spent  in  doing  this. 

Working  Clothes. — Suitable  working  clothes  that 
are  cheap  and  convenient  are  now  made  so  that  they 
can  be  sent  by  mail  to  those  who  do  not  know  how 
to  or  cannot  make  them.  A  close  fitting  suit  that 
can  be  washed  is  far  the  best  to  wear,  and  woolen 
under-clothing  should  always  be  worn  in  the  day, 
and  removed  and  aired  at  night.  A  dry  well-aired 
night-dress  should  always  be  worn  ;  it  is  cleanly 
and  healthful,  and  the  sleep  is  the  more  easy  and 
refreshing  for  it.  If  there  are  more  things  to  wash 
they  are  easier  washed,  and  the  work  is  actually 
lighter  than  when  the  clothing  is  badly  soiled. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments, 

In  all  successful  culture,  weeding  will  follow 
closely  upon  planting  and  sowing.  All  work  for 
the  destruction  of  weeds  ought  to  be  done,  except 
in  small  gardens,  by  horse-power  where  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  else  the  expense  of  a  crop  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  One  fact  needs  to  be  frequently  repeated, 
that  is,  if  weeds  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  or  even  just  before  they  reach  the  surface,  a 
great  amount  of  labor  is  saved ;  the  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  a  cultivator  between  the  rows  in  a  large  garden 
once  or  twice  a  week,  is  inconsiderable,  but  after 
the  weeds  have  once  attained  much  size,  the  cost  of 
hand-weeding  will  be  more  than  double.  The  aim 
in  growing  any  crop  should  be  to  have  it  carefully 
cultivated,  which  in  most  cases  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  loss  or  gain  in  the  raising.  Provide 
for  succession  crops  of  vegetables  by  sowing  from 
time  to  time  ;  there  need  be  no  work  during  the 
season  when  there  will  not  be  a  good  selection  of 
vegetables  to  choose  from.  Most  farmers  make 
one  job  of  planting  their  gardens,  so  that  when  the 
first  lettuce,  peas,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  are  past,  there 
is  nothing  to  follow  them.  Succession  crops  of 
many  kinds  do  well  if  planted  even  as  late  as  July, 
and  we  remember  sowing  early  beets  as  late  as  the 
4th  of  July,  and  had  excellent  winter  roots. 


Orchard  and  Nursery, 

Planting. — It  is  not  too  late  in  northern  localities 
to  set  out  trees  if  they  were  properly  heeled-in  early 
this  spring  or  last  fall.  All  ground  in  which  young 
trees  are  set,  should  be  kept  cultivated,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  chance  to  grow  vigorously  and 
ripen  their  wood  properly.  If  any  trees  set  last 
fall  are  found  to  be  bent  by  winds,  these  should  be 
straightened  up  and  the  soil  pressed  down  firmly 
around  the  base  of  the  tree.  A  few  large  stones 
placed  over  the  roots  will  keep  trees  in  their 
proper  positions,  and  this  is  often  a  good  way 
to  dispose  of  surplus  stones ;  but  care  must  be 


used  in  cultivating  around  the  trees,  else  the  weeds 
will  grow  rapidly  among  the  stones  and  rob  the 
trees  of  much  nutriment. 

Crafting  may  be  done  this  month  at  any  time 
provided  the  cions  were  cut  beforb  their  buds 
started,  and  well  kept.  Trees  bearing  only  inferior 
fruit  may  be  grafted,  and  made  valuable. 

Transplanting  seedling  trees  from  the  seed-bed  to 
nursery  rows,  should  be  done  early,  so  -that  they 
will  be  well  established  by  the  time  -drouths  come 
on.  Some  means  of  shading  should  be  used  for  all 
young  evergreens  and  other  tender  trees.  For 
growing  trees  from  seed,  shading,  etc.,  see  articles 
in  previous  numbers  on  “Tree  Planting.” 

Boot-Grafts. — Set  at  once  in  nursery  rows  at  a 
sufficient  distance  to  allow  of  horse  cultivation. 

Insects  must  be  fought,  and  tent-caterpillars, 
canker-worms,  bark-lice,  and  borers,  kept  off,  and 
destroyed  in  some  way  as  soon  as  they  appear 


Fruit  Garden. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  may  still  be  set.  It 
is  better  to  plant  early,  as  they  start  so  soon  that 
their  growth  is  liable  to  be  checked  by  late  moving. 
Provide  stakes  or  wires  to  tie  up  the  canes  prop¬ 
erly,  so  that  the  ground  maybe  cultivated  between 
the  rows  by  horse-power.  If  suckers  start  up  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  treat  them  as  weeds,  unless  more 
plants  are  needed. 

Cuirants  and  Gooseberries. — Better  set  late  than 
not  at  all ;  plant  4  feet  apart  each  way  ;  keep  well 
cultivated  and  mulch  in  dry  weather. 

Strawberries. — Keep  the  soil  between  the  rows 
open  and  mellow  until  the  fruit  begins  to  form, 
when  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  straw  should  be  given  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  contact  with  the  soil ;  any 
weeds  which  appear  through  the  mulch  can  be 
hand-pulled.  Set  out  new  beds  early  and  mulch 
to  protect  the  plants  from  drouths.  In  small  gar¬ 
dens  it  will  pay  to  water  strawberries. 

Grapes. — Allow  newly  planted  vines  only  one  cane 
the  first  year.  As  the  new  growth  appears,  tie  up 
carefully  to  wires  or  other  support,  and  rub  off  any 
unnecessary  shoots  which  start.  Give  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  vines  a  dressing  of  ground  bone — never 
use  unfermented  stable  manure  if  the  best  results 
are  desired.  Cutting  out  poor  and  mal-formed 
bunches  as  soon  as  set,  will  help  the  rest  of  the 
crop  ;  this  can  only  be  done  in  small  vineyards. 

Dwarf  Trees  of  apples  and  poaches  should  be 
looked  to,  and  the  growth  shortened  where  neces¬ 
sary,  and  any  broken  or  injured  branches  cut  away. 

Mifclieei  Garden. 

The  present  will  prove  a  busy  month,  as  there 
are  many  varieties  of  seeds  to  sow  and  plants  to 
set  in  order  to  produce  a  full  supply  of  all  the 
vegetables  in  their  seasons. 

Asparagus. — At  every  cutting  cut  the  whole  bed 
clean,  leaving  no  thin  spindling  shoots.  Cut  the 
shoots  well  below  the  surface  in  a  direction  slant¬ 
ing  away  from  the  stool  to  avoid  injuring  the  dor¬ 
mant  buds.  An  early  dressing  of  salt,  3  lbs.  to  the 
square  yard,  is  beneficial  in  inland  localities. 

Beans. — Plant  when  all  danger  of  frost,  is  over. 
Put  bush  sorts  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and  plant 
Limas  and  other  pole  sorts  in  hills  4  feet  apart  each 
way  ;  set  the  poles  before  the  beans  are  planted  ; 
push  in  the  Limas  eye  down. 

Beets. — Early  sown  sorts  will  now  be  large  enough 
to  thin  out  and  use  for  greens.  Sow  early  sorts 
every  two  weeks  until  July,  in  drills  15  inches 
apart.  Lettuce,  if  set  between  the  rows,  will 
be  out  of  the  way  before  the  beets  need  the  room. 

Cabbages. — Hoe  the  early  set  plants  often,  and 
especially  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on.  Set 
plants  in  vacant  spots  along  fences  and  between 
young  trees,  if  not  shaded  too  much. 

Carrots.— -Sow  a  few  rows  for  early,  but  defer 
planting  the  winter  bed  until  later. 

Corn. — Plant  when  all  dauger  of  frost  has  pass¬ 
ed  ;  if  too  early,  the  seed  will  rot  before  sprouting. 


Cucumbers. — Set  out  early  started  plants  under 
hand  frames  in  rich  hills.  If  there  are  no  hand¬ 
glasses,  take  old  boxes  5  or  6  inches  high,  remove 
the  bottom,  and  place  them  over  a  hill,  and  at 
night  cover  with  a  board  ;  a  pane  of  glass  may  be 
put  on  in  cool  weather. 

Egg  Plants.— Set  the  last  of  the  month  in  rich, 
warm  soil,  and  hoe  often  ;  a  little  weak  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  is  very  beneficial  when  they  are  growing. 

Leeks  may  still  be  sown.  As  soon  as  large  enough, 
transplant ;  cut  the  tops  off  to  3  or  4  inches,  and  set 
in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  5  to  6  inches  in  the  row. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  plants  and  sow  seeds. 

Martynia. — Seeds  sown  early  this  month  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  will  furnish  plants  for  setting  out  later,  or  sow 
in  place  when  the  soil  is  warm,  in  either  case  they 
should  stand  3  feet  apart  each  way. 

Melons  and  Squashes  for  early  may  be  treated  the 
same  as  cucumbers,  but  the  general  crop  must  not 
be  put  in  before  the  soil  is  well  warmed. 

Onions. — Keep  the  soil  loose  between  the  rows, 
and  weed  early. 

Parsnips  sown  last  month  must  be  weeded  and 
thinned  early.  Allow  5  to  6  in.  between  the  plants. 

Parsley. — Transplant  from  hot-bed  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  sow  seed  in  open  ground. 

Peppers.— Set  out  plants  when  the  soil  gets  well 
warmed.  Watering  with  liquid  manure  is  beneficial. 

Peas. — Bush  the  early  sown  sorts,  and  plant  every 
week  or  ten  days  for  succession.  Sow  Little  Gem 
and  other  dwarfs  in  rows  a  foot  apart ;  they  do 
not  require  brush  like  the  tall  kinds. 

Potatoes. — Cultivate  the  soil  between  the  rows 
and  keep  free  from  potato-bugs  either  by  hand¬ 
picking  or  the  use  of  Paris  green.  Plant  this 
month  for  late  crop. 

Radishes. — Sow  every  week  for  succession,  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  room. 

Rhubarb. — Do  not  cut,  but  pull  the  leaves,  and 
cut  off  the  flower  stalks  as  they  appear. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — Sow  early  this  month  if 
not  attended  to  last ;  when  large  enough  thin  to 
two  inches  in  the  row. 

Spinach. — Sow  every  10  days  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 
Thin  and  weed  the  early  sown  beds. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out  after  the  weather  has  become 
settled,  in  hills  4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  as  they 
grow,  provide  a  trellis  or  some  support,  or  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  these,  supply  brush  for  the  fruit  to  rest 
on  so  that  it  will  not  lay  upon  t  he  ground  and  decay. 

Turnips. — Sow  a  few  for  early  ;  when  up,  sprinkle 
plaster  or  ashes  on  them  to  keep  off  the  black  fly. 

Tools. — Have  all  the  tools  in  good  condition  to 
work  with,  and  that  after  any  one  has  been  used, 
insist  on  having  it  returned  to  its  proper  place  after 
cleaning.  All  wooden  parts  of  tools  are  benefitted 
by  a  coat  of  crude  petroleum  ;  it  soon  dries,  leav¬ 
ing  the  pores  full,  so  that  ail  moisture  is  excluded. 


I  it*  w  ss  iwd  Flower  CJnrtleii. 

Laivns  should  be  put  in  order  early.  A  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  any  good  fertilizer,  free  from  weed  seeds,  is 
preferable  to  manure.  Guano  is  one  of  the  best, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  just 
before  a  rain  if  possible.  Where  there  are  bare 
spots  in  which  the  grass  has  been  winter-killed, 
fresh  seed  may  be  sown  and  raked  in,  or  turf  in¬ 
serted.  Mow  at  least  once  a  week,  and  unless  the 
grass  is  long,  let  it  remain  to  prptect  the  roots. 

Perennials  should  have  been  divided  last  montii, 
as  many  of  them  start  so  early  that  they  are  injured 
if  distributed  later.  Keep  established  beds  free 
from  weeds  and  the  soil  open  and  light. 

Climbers. — Train  and  tie  up  to  trellises  before  they 
start,  so  that  the  buds  will  not  be  injured.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  sow  or  set  out  from  the  hot¬ 
bed  Cypress  vines,  Madeira  vines,  Canary  Bird 
flower,  etc.,  and  provide  trellises  or  other  support. 
Sweet  peas  should  be  sown  early  and  provided  with 
brush  three  or  four  feet  high. 

Flower-Beds. — Do  not  hurry  with  the  bedding 
plants,  the  last  of  this  mouth  or  early  next,  is  soon 
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enough  in  northern  localities.  Let  them  be  well 
hardened  off. 

Bulbs—  Set  bulbs  of  Lilies,  Gladioluses,  Cannas, 
Dahlias, :  etc.,  in  good,  warm  soil,  and  provide 
stakes  for  such  kinds  as  require  them. 

Tuberoses  may  be  started  in  the  hot-bed  or  in  a 
box  in  a  sunny  window,  and  set  out  next  month. 

Wild  Flowers.— Thefe  are  many  wild  flowers 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  and  if  persons  who 
live  in  the  country  would  mark  these  as  they  come 
into  flower,  observe  their  conditions  of  growth,  and 
then  in  fall  or  spring  transplant  them  to  their  gar¬ 
dens,  they  would  find  an  abundance  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  flowers,  and  that  too  at  a  slight  expense. 

Castor-oil  Beans.—' These  make  excellent  plants 
for  the  ornamentation  of  a  lawn  either  singly  or  in 
groups.  The  seeds  should  be  started  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  the  plants  set  in  rich  soil  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  for  these  tropical  subjects. 

€fii*eemlli<mse  saasal  Window  ©aiMleia. 

Some  kind  of  shade  must  be  provided  for  the 
plants  which  remain  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
summer.  This  may  be  effected  most  readily  by 
white-washing  the  glass  ;  adding  a  little  milk  to  the 
wash  will  make  it  adhere  better. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  do  best  if  placed  outside  in 
the  shade,  but  not  under  the  drips  of  trees.  A  lat¬ 
tice-work  shed  is  used  where  there  are  many  plants. 
If  kept  in  the  greenhouse  let  them  be  well  shaded, 
and  the  house  cooled  by  copious  waterings. 

Insects. — It  will  be  a  good  time  to  clear  the  house 
of  insects  when  the  plants  are  partly  removed,  and 
all  repairs  should  be  done  early,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  in-the  fail. 

- - 

Horticultural  H otes  for  the  Southern  States. 

Vegetables. — The  young  crops  of  vegetables  will 
require  constant  working;  repeated  hoeing  will 
keep  young  plants  in  continuous  vigorous  growth  ; 
the  secret  of  success  with  most  of  our  vegetables 
is  to  push  forward  their  growth  from  the  beginning 
and  never  allow  a  check  of  vegetation.  A  much 
neglected  but  most  essential  matter  "is  “watering 
with  liquid  manure.  This  is  the  'most  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  food  that  can  be  applied  to  plants,  and 
nothing  will  stimulate  a  healthy  and  rapid  growth 
more  than  frequent  applications  of  •  weak  solu¬ 
tions  of  manures.  Fowl  or  fresh  barn-yard  manure 
put  in  a  barrel  and  always  kept  filled  with  water, 
should  always  be  at  hand.  We  say  use  weak  solu¬ 
tions,  and  here  must  impress  the  necessity  of  this. 
A  strong  liquid  manure  will  bum  up  vegetation  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  while  a  weak  one,  but  repeated 
frequently,  will  vastly  benefit  young  plants, 

_ Strawberries  will  in  most  instances  be  through 
their  yield  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  So  soon 
as  the  fruiting  season  is  over,  give  a  thorough 
working  to  the  beds,  and  afterwards  keep  free 
from  weeds.  This  is  an  important  matter;  nothing 
will  help  the  ruin  of  a  strawberry  bed  more  than  a 
crop  of  weeds.  The  only  method  to  keep  plants 
healthy  and  free  from  being  burned  up  in  summer, 
is  clean  culture. 

,  Orchards  require  little  care  beyond  sowing  to 
Cow-peas.  The  ground  must  be  kept  shaded,  and 
nothing  will  do  this  more  effectually  than  a  crop  of 
C.ow-peas  sown  broadcast  early  in.  May.  Keep  an 
eye  to  suckers  on  young  fruit-trees  and  grape-vines. 
Pinch  in  shoots  that  have  a-  tendency  to  outgrow 
others,  thus  obviating  a  heavy  pruning  next  fall. 

Flower-Garden. — Keep  the  beds  clean  and  well 
worked  to  counteract  effects  of  dry  weather,  which 
usually  prevails  in  May.  Bed  out  Coleuses  and 
similar  plants.  Layer  Boses  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Cut  back  deciduous  spring  blooming 
shrubs  so  soon  as  out  of  bloom.  Plant  Dahlias. 

Greenhouses. — Keep  well  ventilated,  and  free  from 
insects,  which  now  are  apt  to  become  numerous  if 
neglected.  Shade  plants  as  much  as  possible ;  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  copious  watering,  which 
impoverishes  the  soil  of  pot  plants,  give  occasion¬ 
ally  a  watering  of  weak  manure  water. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  oiir  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the- transaction's  for  the  month  ending  April  13th,  1S76, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Jlarlei/.  Oats. 

2t  d’s  this  m’t;li281,000  1 ,06'1,000  437,000  31,000  19S, 000  783.000 

24  d’s  last  111' 10293,000  739,000  1,471,000  33,000  151,000  1,010,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

27  d’s  this  m’tli329,000  2,014,000  SSI, 000  68,000  204,000  071,000 

24  d’s  last  m’th846,000  1,911,000  1,617,000  35,000  336,000  S11,000 


‘i.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Outs. 

27  (lavs  1876.  .281,000  1,062,000  437,000  31,000  19S.O00  783,000 

26  days  1875.  .242,700  601,200  1,782,000  9,000  207,000  529,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  clays  1S76.  .329,000  2,014,000  891,000  68,0(10  264.000  971,000 

20  days  1375.. 397, 000  2,910,000  2, 6SG, 000  61,000  315,0.0  1,763,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Hye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  Imsli.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Apr.  10, '  1876. .3,393,074  232,140  68,429  200,381  706,282  436,942 

Mar.  6,  1876.  .4,473,653  302,026  82,562  441.07S  757,457  377,278 

.Jail.  10,  1876.  .5,802,293  663,982  100.74 L  325,191  1,080,300  307,438 

J)ec.  7.  1875.. 5, 878, 036  816,963  99.908  305,961  1.252.005  258,361 

Oct.  11, 1875.. 2, 382,502  1,682,246  10,910  21.6S8  439,693  261,428 

May  11,  1875..  960,804  1,542.924  16,124  16.537  545,209  229,05.7 

Mar.  8.  1875.  .2,065,775  2.274,614  45,756  234,071  854,601  1.54.978 

Jail.  11,  1877.  .3.675,122  1,019.900  50,889  191,470  S77.014  145,647 

Nov.  9,  1874.. 3.630,141  1,727,510  19.123  117,185  794,722  135, SS2 

4.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  April  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1876.. . GO  1,000  5,212,000  3,815,000  67,000  65,000  261,000 

1875.. . 491.415  4,056,892  3,249,570  83,063  90  33,084  127,000 

1874.. . 612.380  7,330,021  3,048,833  254,310  39,581  - - 

1873.. . 296. 843  1,050,712  3,182,533  1,004  11,S30  6,162  - 

1872..  .217. 804  1,873,515  3,579,919  179,320  8,730  - 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Fell.  14. 

Price  op  Gold . .  114  5-8 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  00  @  5  65 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  00 

Extra  Western  .  4 


Mar.  13. 

113 


Extra  Genesee. 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . . . 

Corn-Meal . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  11100  n>s 
Wheat— All  kinds  ol  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 


@  8  50 
©  9  50 
©  7  00 
Oil  4  50 
4  00  5  10 

2  55  ©  3  45 
@  2  25 
©  1  55 
(3  1  47 


65 
4  (0 


1  75 
1  35 
1  00 


$4  20 
4  25 

4  85 

5  70 
4  20 
4  25 
2 


5  65 

8  75 

9  50 
7  00 

4  65 

5  25 
@  3  70 


Nominal. 


1  30 
1  00 


1  55 
@  1  45 


Corn— 

■  Fellow  . . . 

.  58 

65 

70 

© 

73 

Mixed 

.  61  %@ 

G3 

VO 

© 

72 

White. 

@ 

69 

70 

© 

72 

Oats— 

Western . 

.  43 

52% 

43 

© 

52 

State  . 

52% 

48 

© 

55 

Rye  .. 

.  78 

@ 

87% 

86 

© 

1 

00 

©  1 

25 

70 

© 

1 

12' 

Buckm 

HEAT,  bllSh . 

.  60 

© 

02 

61 

© 

— 

Hay-! 

Bale,  in  10')  n.s  _ 

©  1 

10 

75 

© 

1 

15 

Straw 

,  ip  ion  jtis . 

©  1 

15  . 

60 

© 

1 

10 

Cotton —  Middlings,  .78  it, 

Hops— Crop  of  1875,  ft  lb . 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  78  Ik 

Seed— Clover.  79  lb  1 . 

Timothy.  78: bushel .  2  45 

Flax.  78J.mslrel . . . 

Sugar—  Refi’g&  Grocery  79  Ik 
Molasses.- CuJui. -79jttal.  1  -  . 

New  Orleans,  hew  crop, 79  gal 

Coff  ee—  Rio  (G  old)  if . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  Ac., 781b. 

Seed  Leaf,  79  It . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  79  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  79  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  79  it,  . 

Oil-Cake— 79  toil . .  36  50 

Pork— Mess,  79  barrel _  22  75 

Prime  Mess.  79  barrel  .  20  50 

Beef— Plain  mess .  16  50 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  79  100  lb  13  65 

Butter— State.  7f*  Tt. .  22 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  79  lb.  16 

Cheese..  .  .  5 

Beans— 79  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  79  bu  ... 
Eggs— Fresh . 79  dozen  ....... 

Poultry— Fowls . . 

Capons,  ?!  It, . 

Turkeys— 79  lb . 

Geese,  79  pair .  . 

Geese,  79  lb . 

Ducks,  79  pair, . 1 . 

Ducks,  79  lb . 

Roosters,  ?9  it, . 

Ducks,  Wild,  79  pair . 

Snipe,  per  doz. .... 
Pigeons, wild, .79  dozen  .  ..  2  00 
Lettuce,  liot-lionse,  71  doz..  50 
Cucumbers,  liot-liouse,79  doz  1  50 

Turnips  79  bbl  .  75 

Carrots.  73  bbl... 

Beets,  78  bbl . 

Cabs  ages—' 79  100 

Onions — 73  bbl .  121 

Potatoes — 73  bbl .  75 

New  Bermuda,  73  bbl .  7  00 

Sweet  Potatoes— 7!  bbl .  2  25 

Broom-corn .  3 

Green  Peas,  Florida,  79  ete.  4  25 
Tomatoes,  Bermuda,  78cte..  3  00 

Radishes,  7!  100  bunches _  — 

Gp.apes,  79  lb . .  5 

Apples— 78  barrel .  175 

Gp.anberrtes— 71  bbl .  10  00 

Squash,  7!  bbl . . . .  — 

Oranges,  Florida,  73  bbl ....  7  00 
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less  satisfactory.  The  ocean  freight  market  has  been 
unusually  depressed,  and  much  lower  rates  have  been 
accepted  by  sail  and  steam.  Grain  rates  by  steam  to 
Liverpool,  closed  011  the  12th  April  at  4 d.,  to  Bristol  at 
0%(i. ;  to  Glasgow  at  6%<L ;  to  Hamburgh  at  equal  to  Id. 
per  bushel.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  25s.  Cib 
30 s.  per  ton;  Cotton  at  'id.  fp  ib.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork 
and  orders,  at  5s.  6d.  (a)  5s.  9d.,  though  a  re-charter  of  a 
vessel  for  5,000  quarters  grain  was  made  on  the  11th  Inst, 
at  the  exceptionally  low  rate  of  4s.  t )dt  -per  quarter. 
Grain  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  for  the 
maturing  crop,  opened  at  00s _ Breadstuff's  in  this  mar¬ 

ket  have  been  fairly  active,  lint  variable  as  to  price. 
Flour  closed  steady,  011  ample  supplies.  Wheat,  Rye, 
and  Oats  left  off  stronger,  on  a  better  demand.  The  latest 
cable  reports  were  of  very  unfavorable  weather  in  the 
Brit  ish  Islands  for  the  farming  interests,  tending  to  stimu¬ 
late  purchases  of  Wheat  here  for  shipment,  and  to 
strengthen  prices.  The  arrivals  of  Corn  have  been  re¬ 
cently  light,  checking  transactions.  Much  of  the  advance 
in  Corn  during  the  month,  was  due  to  speculative  manipu¬ 
lations.  Rye  has  been  very  scarce,  and  much  wanted  for 
home  use  and  exports.  Barley  has  been  depressed  and  un¬ 
settled,  on  liberal  offerings,  particularly  of  Canada  product, 

in  good  part  on  account  of  speculative  holders . The 

Provision  business  lias  been  active  in  the  line  of  Pork, 
Lard,  and  Bacon,  but  otherwise  comparatively  moder¬ 
ate,  prices  as  a  rule  favored  buyers  at  the  close. . .  .Cotton 
lias  fluctuated  considerably,  on  an  active  market,  but 
closed  heavily. .. .Hops  have  been  in  good  request,  and 

bold  more  firmly  toward  the  close _ Seeds  have  attracted 

less  attention,  the  demand  having  been  almost  wholly  for¬ 
borne  trade  purposes _ Tobacco  has  been  in  more  re¬ 

quest,  but  without  improvement  as  to  values...  Wool 
lias  been  offered  more  freely,  and  quoted  lower,  without 
leading  to  much  activity.  Holders  have  been  desirous  of 
closing  out  supplies  of  old,  before  the  new  clip  shall  have 
begun  to  arrive  in  any  considerable  amounts. . .  .Hay  has 
been  in  better  demand  at  stronger  prices _ Straw  quiet. 

ISecoi-cl  of  the  S*oi*k  Pacliiiag;  Sea. 
son  of  18  75-6.— The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  thus 
sums  up  the  packing  season,  now  virtually  ended :  The 
detailed  returns  of  packing  at  the  six  leading  cities  com¬ 
pare  with  last  year  as  follows  : 

NUMBER  OF  UOGS  PACKED.  18  75-6.  1874-5. 


Chicago . . 

1,690,348 

Cincinnati . 

.  563,359 

560,164 

St.  Louis . 

.  329,895 

362,246 

Indianapolis . 

_  323,084 

278,339 

Louisville . 

.  223,147 

273,118 

Milwaukee . 

.  181,972 

236.596 

Total . 3,213,522  3,500,811 

At  interior  points . 1,602,000  2,065.414 


At  ail  points . 4,815,522  5,566,226 


.  AVERAGE  .WEIGHT  AND  YIELD  OF  LARD. 

Avergge:net  weight.  Average  yield  of  lard. 


18  7  5-6. 

18  74-5.  1875- 

6.  1874.5. 

Chicago . -217.32 

.  212.42  36.32 

37.30 

Cincinnati _ 218.95 

222.60  37.80 

41.77 

St.  Louis . 214.78 

192.  3G.56 

30. 

Indianapolis.  .201. 

196.  31. 

29.50 

Louisville _ 215.15 

209.27  32.40 

29.87 

Milwaukee _ 209.83 

208.56  30.63 

31.15 

Total . 215.13 

209.47  35.47 

34.20 

MESS  POEK  MADE. 

Chicago . 

18  75-6. 

. 201.521 

18  74-5. 

216.515 

Cincinnati . 

.  36.735 

38.202 

St.  Louis . 

.  27,022 

30,000 

Indianapolis . 

. none. 

none. 

Louisville . 

.  15,014 

18,628 

Milwaukee . 

.  19,791 

25,950 

Total . 

_  300,086 

329,655 

The  figures  above  given  show  a  material  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  bogs  packed,  or  about  750,000  less  this 
season  than  last.  The  better  condition  of  the  hogs  is 
shown  by  the  increased  average  net  weight  and  weight 
of  lard  per  bog  this  season.  What. prospect  for.  fanners 
for  the  coming  season  is  foreshadowed  by  the  result  of 
the  past  one  is  worth  consideration.  Hogg  are  remarka¬ 
bly  scarce  and  many  parts  of  the  west  are  bare  of  stock. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  pork  has  brought  more 
net  profit  to  the  farmers  of  the  west  than  any  other  pro¬ 
duct,  and  the  prospect  for  the  coming  season  is  equally 
favorable.  If  nothing  occurs  to  mar  this  prospect  it 
will  clearly  be  to  the  interest  of  farmers  to  feed  all  the 
hogs  they  can,  to  push  them  forward  by  the  best  care, 
and  to  avoid  loss  by  the  prevalent  diseases,  which,  un¬ 
less  prevented  by  timely  precaution,  promise  to  become 
more  destructive  than  ever  before. 


Gold  has  been  up  to  11498,  and  down  to  112%,  closing 
April  12  at  113,  as  against  114%  on  March  11,  and  112% 
on  Jan'.  13. . .  The  general  course  of  trade  has  been  indi¬ 
cative  of  more  animation,  hut  witli  much  irregularity  in 
values.  The  inquiry  for  supplies  for  home  use  have  been 
on  a  moderate  scale,  rarely  exceeding  the  limits  of  urgent 
wants.  The  export  demand  lias  been  comparatively  fair, 
chiefly  for -Breadstuff's.  Provisions,  Cotton,  Petroleum, 
Naval  Stores,  Hops,  and  Tobacco.  The  outward  move¬ 
ment  in  Seeds;  Leather;  Lumber,  and  Oil-Cake,  has  been 


Kcd  1'ork  liivoSKH-k  JIarkels. 


WEEK  ENDING 
March  20 
March  27. 
April  S. 
April  10. 

Total  for 


O.S73 

. .  8,087 

..........  8,435 

.  8,161 

I  Weeks .  .31,556 


RECEIPTS. 

Beeves.  Cotes.  Calves.  Sheep.  Sicine.  Tot'l. 


90 

57 

65' 

23 

23; 


1,035 

1,225 

1,183 

1,686 

5,130 


Ao.forprevAWeekS  32,064  320  3,190 


13.831 

17,193 

13,238 

15,513 

59,275 

80,403 


19,2(8  40,538 
20,023  46,585 
22,825  45,746 
IS, 683  44,066 
80,739  176,935 
91,942  211,525 


Reeves.  Cows. 

Average  per  Week .  7,889  53 

do.  do.  last  Month...  8.1C0  81 

do.  do .  prev's  Month..  8,233  105 


Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

1,282  14,819  20,184 

-707-  20.100  23,733 

859  26,262  25,337 
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The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

March  20 . 

.  9  @12!4C. 

)0  @11  c. 

10  XC. 

March  27 . 

.  8Y@13  C. 

10  @11XC. 

10%c. 

April  3 . 

.  8!4@13  c. 

9>$(&11  c. 

April  10 . 

.  8H@12Xc. 

9h@10^c. 

9%c. 

Beeves.— At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  market 
was  strong,  with  an  advance  of  54  to  %c.  &  fi).  on  low 
qualities.  Extra  qualities  aie  always  at  the  top  of  the 
market,  and  a  scarcity  of  these  simply  helps  the  poorer 
stock.  Theshipincntof3fi0of  the  finest  beeves  to  Europe 
in  one  week,  had  this  effect,  and  now  that  this  business 
promises  to  continue,  its  effect  on  the  market  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  Towards  the  close  the  market 
drooped,  and  gave  way  more  than  it  had  gained.  The 
competition  of  fish,  lambs,  and  veal,  with  the  best  sorts 
of  mutton  now  coming  forward,  along  with  the  effect  of 
the  lenten  season,  reduced  prices  to  a  low  ebb  on  a  very 
dull  market.  Dressed  beef  from  Chicago  sold  for  7c. 
lb.,  and  the  closing  prices  were  9  @  9%c.  lb.  for  native 
steers,  estimated  at  55  lbs.  $  cwt.,  to  1054  @  11c.  for  57 
lbs.  cwt.,  and  11%  @  12%  for  extra,  at  58  lbs.  cwt. 
The  sensible  attempt  to  sell  beeves  on  the  Chicago  plan, 
by  live  weight,  has  been  made  in  this  market,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  be  adopted,  to  the  saving  of  much  figuring. 

Cows.— The  run  of  the  market  shows  that  farmers 
are  clearing  off  their  poor  stock,  and  keeping  back  their 
good  cows  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  price  of  butter. 
Scarcely  anything  but  trash  lias  been  offered,  and  at  corre¬ 
sponding  prices.  One  extra  cow  sold  for  $S0,  the  bulk  of 

the  sales  have  averaged  $56  per  head _ Calves.— An 

increased  demand  lias  kept  up  prices,  and  line  Bucks  Co. 
veals  sell  for  9^c.  lb.,  live  weight.  8  ©  854c.  was  paid 
for  fair  calves,  and  7  @  7 for  common.  A  few  bobs  sold 

for  $2  @ $3  per  head _ Sheep  and  ILatailb.s. — There 

were  [never  better  sheep  in  the  market  than  in  the  past 
month.  100  to  125  tt>.  sheep  have  been  plenty,  and 
brought  9c.  $  ff>.;  good  to  prime  sold  for  7(4  @  8%c. 
lb.,  and  poor  for  G54  t\%  c.  A  few  spring  lambs  have 

appeared,  and  sold  for  $S  to  $9  per  head,  or  15c.  ®>., 

live  weight _ Swine. — The  scarcity  of  hogs  is  now 

apparent,  if  it  lias  not  been  previously.  The  gradually 
reduced  average,  as  seen  in  the  above  figures,  makes  a 
firm  market  and  high  prices.  The  receipt  of  western 
dressed  hogs  is  now  stopped,  and  only  city  dressed  is 
quoted.  For  these  the  latest  prices  are  10)<j  10?4c.  ^ 

lb.  Elsewhere  will  be  seen  some  figures  in  reference  to 
the  packing  business,  which  are  worth  notice. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . 818.00® $20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  22.00@  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  22.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  40.00®  4G.U0 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . 25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  lb .  3®  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.  Peruv. Guano  (10  p.  et.  ammonia),  $  ton. . $54. 00® $55. 50 

“  “  (Rectified),  per  ton .  ..  61.50 

Mapes’  Nitrogenized  Superphosphate,  per  ton...  45.00®  50.00 
“  Plain  Superphosphate  (mineral),  perton  30.00®  35.00 

“  Bone  Superphosphate,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  35.00®  40.00 

Fish  Gnano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  24.00 

Bone  Black,  per  toil . .  25.00®  28.00 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  .  40.00®  45.00 

Kawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton .  33.00®  40.60 

ltough  Bones,  per  ton .  22.00®.  25.00 

German  Potash  Salts.  (25@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00®  25.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00  <o  9.00 

In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel. . . 16  c.®18  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (1)5  per  cent.),  per  lb .  S54c.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  (muriate  of  potash),  lb. .  S'Ac. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . .  3%c.®  44c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb _  5  c.@  5!2e. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  of  ammonia. $3.00©  $  4.00 


Sjsesait  Si  Word  I  "or  SHee  CserimaBi 
American  Agriculturist.— For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  has  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  t.hc  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  tlie  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  be  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

IScmifting'  Money:  —  CUteclss  osa. 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
J ntltl  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


[BEAD  THIS.] 

2  Months  and  4  Days. 

“  Make  May  While  the  Sim  Shines !  ” 

©T  UNIVERSAL  INTEREST  !— 
Over  Fifteen  Thousand,  of  our  readers  have 
embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  by  our  liberal  premi¬ 
um  offers,  to  secure  valuable  and  desirable  articles  with¬ 
out  cost.  The  offers  for  this  Centennial  year  close 
July  4th— that  is  in  Two  Months  and  4  Days  more. 
Those  having  premium  lists  partially  made  up,  should 
now  complete  them,  so  as  to  secure  the  articles  desired. 
And  there  is  ample  time  for  thousands  of  others  (in¬ 
cluding  YOU,  reader),  to  still  secure  without  ex¬ 
pense,  some  useful  article  that  will  a  hundred  fold 
repay  the  little  trouble  required  to  get  it. 

There  is  nothing  fanciful,  and  no  clap-trap  at  all  in  this 
matter.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  a  few 
at  least  in  every  place  in  the  country,  who  ought,  for 
their  own  pleasure  and  profit,  to  have  just  the  kind 
of  information  that  is  being  given  in  this  journal  diking 
this  year.  It  would  directly  and  indirectly  pay  them 
many  times  the  cost,  and  if  they  knew  about  the  matter 
they  would  certainly  have  it.  The  Publishers  also  desire 
to  reach  such  persons.  But  they  cannot  go  and  speak  to 
them  personally.  They  wish  to  have  their  readers  do 
this.  They  know  that  those  who  once  begin  to  read 
the  paper,  usually  continue  to  do  so  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  they  intend  to  make  the  paper  so 
valuable  that  no  one  will  want  to  cease  taking  it. 

So  they  (the  Publishers)  desire  to  have  the  Headers 
speak  of  the  paper  to  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
explain  its  character  and  utility,  so  that  they  will  desire 
to  have  it,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  all  who  do 
this,  much  more  than  is  the  profit  on  the  subscription  for 
one  or  two  years. 

Therefore  they  offer  valuable  articles  (of  un¬ 
doubted  good  quality  and  character)  to  each  and  every 
one  who  will  take  the  little  trouble  required  to  ask 
two,  or  three,  or  more,  neighbors  to  subscribe.  These 
articles,  bought  for  cash  at  wholesale,  are  more  valuable 
and  much  belter  pay  than  could  be  given  in  money. 

This  plan  works  well  all  round,  and  has  done  so  for 
many  years.  The  Publishers  secure  enlarged  circulation. 
Those  assisting  in  this,  get  the  good  premiums  without 
money  expenditure.  Those  induced  to  subscribe  are 
made  acquainted  with  a  good  paper,  and  are  benefitted. 

Now,  HEADER,  will  you  not  join  in  the  enterprise  ? 
Can  you  not,  this  month  and  next,  beginning  to-day, 
speak  of  the  paper  to  those  you  meet,  or  take  an  evening 
or  rainy  day  to  do  it,  and  thus  secure  two,  three,  or  more 
names,  and  send  them  in?  You  can  select  any  article 
you  desire  from  the  Premium  List,  corresponding  to  the 
names  you  send,  whether  many  or  few.  MANY  have 
found  this  so  profitable,  that  they  have  given  up  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  gone  into  it  as  a  business,  and  made 
large  salaries  by  selling  the  articles  they  have  obtained. 
Thousands  of  others  have  secured  for  themselves,  free , 
such  things  as  these :  Gold  Fens  and  Pencils — 
Watches  —  Fine  Table  Cutlery  —  Elegant 
Silver-plated  Articles— Scissors  in  Cases— 
Pocket  Einives— Boy’s  Wagons— Children’s 
Carriages— Floral  Sets— Microscopes— Melo- 
tleons— Pianos— Guns— ESiffles— Books,  etc. 

Try  your  hand  at  it  now.  In  the  next  two  months  and 
4  days,  (May,  June,  and  July  1^),  you  can  get  one,  per¬ 


haps  several  of  the  above  articles,  or  others  of  the  100 
offered  in  the  Premium  List.  If  you  have  not  kept  yam- 
copy  of  the  Premium  List,  send  and  get  another  at  once ; 
it  will  be  mailed]  free.  , 

Try  it  for  once,  and  see  how  it  will  work.  A  little 
Practice  now,  may  pave  the  way  for  you  to  get  hundreds 
of  dollar’s  worth  next  year. 

YOEJ  can  do  this  as  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  to  yourself,  as  the  other 


j  5,000,  who  have  already  done  so. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  intruding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  cohderised  form ,  for  leant  of  room  elsewhere. 


N„IB. — TUae  New  IPosStag-e  ILaw,, 
—On  account  of  the  now  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  eaclv  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  ce n  ts  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  tiie  Publishers,  at  New  York. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

BSonsid  Copies  of  Volume  Tinirty» 
four  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;. or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(10  to  .34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

The  Doctor  to  the  Youngsters. 

In  your  columns  I  told  you  that  the  lady  and  gentleman 
who  were  to  decide  upon  the  prizes  for  the  best  dog- 
story,  had  not  finished  their  task.  There  wore  nearly  200 
stories,  and  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  decide.  They 
think  that  the 

First  older  boy’s  prize  (between  12  and  10)  should  go  to 
Frank  Zimmermann,  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  aged  14.  The  first 
younger  boy’s  (under  12)  prize  to  Stuart  A.  Robinson, 
Academia, I’a.,  aged  S.  The  first  older  girl’s  prize  to  Fnssie 
Eastwood,  Port  Elgin,  Out.,  aged  13.  The  first  younger 
girl’s,  Nettie  B.  Woodzell,  Clock’s  Mill,  Va.,  aged  9. 

There  are  others  in  each  class  whose  stories  are  almost 
as  good  as  those  written  by  the  above.  I  hope  next  month 
to  give  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  would  have  taken 
the  prizes,  had  not  the  judges  thought  these  to  be  rather 
the  host.  The  Uoctob., 

The  ©eaateionial. — IDom’1  Tail  to 
Celebrate  ati'!— If  the  Centennial  tree  has  not 
been  planted,  do  it  now  !  One  tree  is  better  than  none, 
but  better  still  if  a  line  of  them  is  planted  on  each  side 
of  the  road  along  the  whole  boundary  of  tho  farm.  IIow 
vastly  better  for  a  village  to  use  tbe  money  that  will  bo 
expended  for  powder  on  tbe  4tb  of  July,  in  lining  each 
street  with  sliade-trees.  If  too  late  to  get  deciduous 
trees  for  the  Centennial  planting,  you  can  at  least  set 
evergreens,  and  a  belt  of  these  to  shelter  the  house  from 
prevailing  winds,  will  be  a  perpetual  blessing.  Plant 
trees !  A  tree  !  tiffs  Centennial  year,  even  if  you  have  to 
wait  uutil  planting  time  comes  next  fall. 

lEeirig'erators. — Ice  will  be  dear  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  a  good  refrigerator  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  its  economical  use.  A.  M.  Lesley,  220  West  23rd  St,, 
New  York,  make  various  styles  and  sizes  which  have 
given  satisfaction  to  those-  who  have  used  them. 

Ho  l  IBoys  sanacl  CJia-Ss  ! — Every  one  of 
you  must  surely  have  the  Great  Centennial  Toy,  “Tn 
Hero  of ’76,”  which  is  the  finest  Toy  ever  made  ; 
it  delights  okl  people  too.  The  wide-awake  Boys  and 
Girls  can  have  the  first  ones  free  (see  third  cover  page  of 
this  paper).  You  will  not  only  get  ‘-Ye  Hero”  your¬ 
selves,  but  everybody  you  get  to  subscribe  will  be  bene¬ 
fitted.  Why,  last  month’s  American  Agriculturist  was 
alone  worth  a  whole  year’s  subscription,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  other  numbers  of  the  year.  Go  right  to  work 
to-day,  and  he  one  of  the  ten  thousand  who  want  and  get 
“Ye  Hero  ”  right  away. 
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Oysier  §8neJ5  BAsine.—  “D.  G.,”  North 

Brookfield,  Mass.  Oyster  shells  freed  of  all  adhering 
mud  and  other  matters,  consist  of  9854  per  cent  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  1  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  animal  matter.  When  burned  they  are 
converted  into  lime,  which  is  more  nearly  pure  than  that 
from  the  ordinary  lime-stones.  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  superior  to  stone  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  on  account  of  the 
animal  matter  it  contains ;  this  is  of  course  an  error,  as 
the  animal  matter  is  destroyed  in  burning  ;  it  permeates 
the  shell  throughout,  and  its  destruction  by  heat  causes 
the  lime  to  fall  to  a  fine  powder.  The  unburned  shells 
are  practically  of  no  value. 

3>osi't  Stop  Yet. — If  you  have  commenced 
getting  up  a  club  of  subscribers  for  the  Ainevican  Agri¬ 
culturist,  with  a  view  to  securing  one  of  the  good  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  have  not  yet  gathered  quite  as  many  as  needed 
to  get  the  particular  Premium  article  you  want,  don’t 
stop  yet,  for  the  offers,  according  to  our  List,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  right  on  until  July  1st.  You  can  secuic  many 
subscribers  in  this  and  the  two  following  months,  dry. 

AcI-»:sp.owl<.‘«ls'PBaaeiia£. — The  editor  of  the 

Canada  Farmer  writes  us  that  the  illustration  of  the  corn 
marker,  which  appeared  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
April,  had  been  previously  published  in  the  Farmer.  We 
are  glad  to  give  this  excellent  journal  due  credit  for  this 
fact,  although  at  the  time  we  published  the  article,  this 
was  not  known  to  us,  as  we  received  the  engravings  from 
a  correspondent  in  Canada,  and  supposed  him  to  be  the 
inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the  implement.  We  regret 
the  mishap  all  the  more  for  the  reason  that  the  Canada 
Farmer  always  generously  acknowledges  its  occasional 
indebtedness  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Over  300  Exhibitors  Appear  in  our 

“Exposition”  columns  this  month,  with  their  varied  an¬ 
nouncements  of  things  wanted  by  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  read  these  columns.  Those  in  charge  of  that 
department  are  instructed  to  “  admit  no  quacks  or  quack¬ 
ery,  and  only  those  who  have  the  ability  and  the  intention 
to  do  what  they  promise  to  do  in  their  advertisements.” 
Our  readers  will  find  it  profitable  to  take  a  stroll  all 
through  this  department,  not  only  to  find  the  best  places 
to  get  what  they  want,  but  also  to  gather  useful  business 
hints  by  seeing  what  others  are  doing,  what  they  say,  and 
how  they  say  it.  It  is  always  well  when  corresponding 
with  these  men  in  ordering,  inquiring,  sending  for  circu¬ 
lars,  etc.,  to  inform  them  that  you  made  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  through  the  pages  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  it 
will  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  of  double  advantage. 

Potatoes  siM at  the  Moon. — “  F.  A.  C.,” 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  wishes  to  know  “some  of  the  ifs, 
whys.  and  wherefores  potatoes  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  light  of  the  moon.”— This  takes  a  considerable  study, 
and  while  we  are  thinking  over  this  vast  problem,  will 
our  correspondent  inform  us  why  a  stone,  pushed  from 
the  roof  of  a  building,  always  goes  directly  upwards  ; 
why  on  the  31st  of  April  people  do  not  shut  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  save  using  lamps  or  gas.  “F.  A.  C.”  wants 
the  “  scientific  ”  reason  for  this  moon  business— so  do  we. 

Cattle  Foodie.— Under  this  name  two  classes 
of  articles  are  offered;  one  to  be  given  occasionally,  in 
case  of  loss  of  appetite  or  indisposition  from  a  slight 
cold,  and  another  to  be  used  daily  with  the  regular  feed 
of  the  animals.  As  it  is  well  to  administer  a  light  laxa¬ 
tive  and  tonic  when  an  animal  is  “  out  of  sorts,”  and  as 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  given  if  ready  prepared  and  at 
hand,  than  if  one  has  to  hunt  up  the  several  different  in¬ 
gredients,  we  have,  upon  learning  the  composition  of 
these  foods,  and  finding  them  to  contain  such  articles  as 
arc  proper  to  administer,  allowed  some  of  them  to 
be  advertised.  With  the  other  class,  those  which  are  to 
be  fed  regularly  and  daily,  the  case  is  different.  We  have 
before  us  the  circular  of  one  which  claims  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  feeding,  by  using  this  as  a  part  of  the  regular- 
feed,  and  to  greatly  improve  the  health  and  condition  of 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  poultry.  We  have  no  hint  as  to 
its  composition,  except  that  it  contains  “  several  strength¬ 
ening  roots  and  aromatic  barks,”  from  which  we  infer 
that  it  is  proposed  to  feed  the  animals  upon  highly  sea¬ 
soned  food.  In  answer  to  those  who  have  asked  our  ad¬ 
vice  in  this  matter,  we  would  say,  that  we  would  not  feed 
animals  regularly  upon  anything  the  composition  of 
which  is  kept  secret.  “Aromatic  barks”  are  of  course 
stimulants  to  the  digestion,  and  though  their  effect  at 
first  may  appear  to  be  beneficial,  their  tendency  will  be 
to  create  a  demand  for  more,  and  the  animals  so  fed  will 
have  an  artificial  appetite.  If  at  any  time  this  stimulus 
is  discontinued,  an  immediate  falling  off  in  condition  will 
be  the  result.  An  animal  in  good  health  needs  no  medi¬ 
cine,  or  stimulant,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  may  be 
called  ;  if  it  has  all  the  sound  wholesome  food  it  needs, 
it  will  do  better  in  the  long  run  than  one  that  has  been 


pampered  by  artificial  feeding.  Many  of  our  readers  may 
recollect  the  great  popularity  of  Thorley’s  Cattle  Food 
some  20  or  more  years  ago,  which  was  extensively  used 
in  England,  and  was  becoming  popular  here ;  it  made 
animals  beautifully  plump  and  sleek;  but  when  an  ana¬ 
lysis  showed  that  this  result  was  due  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  arsenic  it  contained,  its  use  was  at  once  dis¬ 
continued.  This  illustrates  the  folly  of  feeding  regularly 
any  food  the  composition  of  which  is  kept  secret. 


ATTENTION  ! 

Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

Special  Premiums. 

$2.60  for  $1.60. 

NEW  POTATOES  FREE. 

The  Early  Rose  Potato,  largely  spread  through  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  has  proved  a  vast  benefit, 
worth  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Country.  NOW 

A  New  Potato,  the  i 6  Alpha,”  promises  as  well  as 
the  Early  Rose  did,  or  better,  it  is  claimed.  It  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  Potato  yet  grown.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  well  ripened  Alphas 
were  shown  in  pots  only  53  days  from  planting.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  silver  medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  Its  quality  is  excellent.  Owing  to  the  yet  very 
small  supply,  it  is  sold  at  SI  per  pound  for  the  single 
pound  (this  is  but  one-third  the  first  price  of  the  Early 
Rose).  The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
secured  750  pounds  of  genuine  Alphas,  which  they  will 
distribute  as  follows  :  To  any  subscriber  send¬ 
ing  in  one  new  subscription  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  for  the  present  year, 
1876,  at  the  regular  price  of  81.60  a  year, 
including  postage,  the  Publishers  will 
send  a  full  pound  of  the  Alpha  Potatoes, 
in  a  box,  post-paid.  Names  for  this  pre¬ 
mium  can  count  in  no  other  list,  and  it 
will  only  be  given  to  those  sending  names 
specially  for  it. 

This  amount,  cut  to  single  eyes,  and  carefully  cultivated, 
will  yield  quite  a  large  lot  of  seed  for  next  year’s  planting. 
This  potato  promises  to  be  of  great  value,  and  even  if  it 
should  not  turn  out  all  that  is  expected  of  it,  it  will  cost 
the  recipient  nothing  but  the  little  trouble  required  to 
find  and  forward  the  name  of  a  single  subscriber. 

This  offer  will  extend  to  the  first  750  names  received. 
Doubtless  all  who  respond  promptly,  will  come  in  time 
for  the  distribution  aud  receive  the  potatoes. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


One  of  the  questions 
which  most  frequently 
meet  our  eyes  is,  “Is  this 
a  Humbug?  ” — This  comes 
very  often  with  reference 
to  circulars  of  various 
schemes,  or  the  writers  de¬ 
scription  of  them.  We  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  sign  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  becoming  more  cau¬ 
tious,  and  are  disposed  to 
examine  the  bait  for  the 
concealed  hook.  Most  per¬ 
sons  have  a  fair  share  of 
common  sense ;  this  is 
often  over-ruled  by  a  desire 
for  gain,  or  silenced  by  flat¬ 
tering  protestations  and 
promises  ;  but  if  it  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  act  in  regard  to 
the  various  swindling 
schemes  as  it  is  in  the  ev¬ 
ery-day  affairs  of  life,  fewer  would  be  humbugged.  There 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fascination  of  things  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  one  who  will  believe  that  a  $30  watch  can  be 
sold  in  New  York  for  $4,  would  not  look  at  a  $4  watch  if 


offered  for  sale  in  his  own  place.  However,  it  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  people  stop  long  enough  to  ask— “  Is 
this  a  humbug  ?  ”  and  it  is  very  safe  to  assure  such  that 
anything  presented  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise 
this  question  in  their  minds,  is  just  the  very  thing  for 
them  to  let  alone. 

soldiers’  pensions. 

There  was  a  bill  before  Congress  a  while  ago  which  had 
reference  to  pensions  to  those  who  served  in  the  late 
war.  While  there  was  not  the  least  chance  that  this 
would  pass,  some  kind  of  a  clerk  or  other  attache,  at 
once  began  to  collect  the  names  of  those  who  would  be 
benefitted  by  the  law  should  it  pass,  and  is  ready  to 
pocket  his  little  percentage.  We  advise  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  to  sign  no  contracts  whatever  with  unknown 
parties,  even  if  named  Smith.  The  number  of 

SMALL  SWINDLES, 

concerning  which  complaints  are  made  is  large,  and 
some  of  them  amusing  for  their  insignificance  ;  here  is 
one  of  them.  A  young  man  in  Michigan  writes  that  he 
sent  25  cents  to  a  concern  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  which  ad¬ 
vertised  to  send  for  that  sum  an  “  elegant  false  mus¬ 
tache.”  He  never  received  any  return,  aud  as  he  writes 
that  he  has  never  seen  this  particular  swindle  mentioned 
among  our  Humbugs,  we  infer  that  he  wishes  us  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  parties.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  feel  very 
unhappy  over  the  loss  of  that  25  cents,  as  a  false  mus¬ 
tache  is  in  itself  a  fraud,  and  the  young  man  has  bought 
for  a  very  small  sum  a  lesson  that  others  pay  many  dol¬ 
lars  for.  One  of  the  most  rascally  of  all  humbugs  is  that 
of  selliug  recipes  for 

DANGEROUS  BURNING  FLUIDS, 
under  the  claim  that  they  are  safe.  One  called  “Excel¬ 
sior  Fluid  ”  emanates  from  Chicago,  and  is  quite  as  per¬ 
nicious  as  any  of  those  we  have  heretofore  noticed.  This 
is  made  by  adding  to  one  gallon  of  Gasoline,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  alum,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  a  piece 
of  Alkanet  Root  to  color  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  this.  Gasoline  is  one  of  the  products  ob¬ 
tained  in  refining  petroleum,  and  as  it  is  produced 
largely  while  there  are  few  uses  for  it,  it  is  cheap,  and 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  cheap  ;  it  boils  at  120°,  and  makes 
an  inflammable  vapor  much  below  that,  and  any  attempt 
to  introduce  this  into  use  in  lamps  should  be  a  punisha¬ 
ble  crime.  The  addition  of  alum  and  salt  under  the 
pretense  that  they  make  the  stuff  less  dangerous,  is  a 
bare-faced  fraud  ;  they  can  have  no  more  effect  than  the 
use  of  so  much  sand  ;  the  alkanet  to  color,  is  to  make 
the  liquid  appear  different  from  what  it  is— one  of  the 
most  dangerous  things  that  can  be  kept  in  the  house. 
One  recipe  for  using  this  dangerous  stuff,  recommended 
the  addition  of  sliced  raw  potatoes  1  No  matter  however 
mixed  and  muddled  with,  its  character  will  remain  the 
same,  and  there  is  no  safety  save  in  the  perfect  avoid¬ 
ance  of  this  and  all  similar  liquids  as  burning  fluids _ 

Few  persons  living  in  New  York  have  any  idea  of  the 

“MARVELLOUS  THINGS” 

it  contains  ;  it  is  only  those  who  live  at  a  distance  and 
get  the  circulars  that  arc  sent  out  who  learn  of  the  many 
chances  of  making  money  that  are  offered  to  people  who 
will  undertake  the  sale  of  the  various  gimcracks  they 
offer.  Wc  have  before  us  a  collection  of  these  circulars 
which  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  framed  and  hung 
up  among  the  curiosities  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
The  Brazillian  rerfume  Stone,  from  that  remarkable 
cave,  the  location  of  which  is  definitely  given,  as  being 
“  in  a  secluded  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Southern  Brazil.”  The  Empire  of  Brazil  does 
not  anywhere  reach  within  some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  Andes,  but  it  ought  to,  for  the  circular  says  so,  and 
gives  a  picture  of  the  cave.  It  is  just  possible  that  there 
are  people  simple  enough  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  stone.  The  jewelry  and  watches  offered  by  these 
concerns  is  surprising  for  its  cheapness.  Then  there  are 
all  sorts  of  cheating  cards,  washing  fluids,  corn  scrapers, 
ventilated  garters,  and  numerous  other  things  out  of 
which  many  dollars  a  day  can  be  made  by  agents  if  they 
can  only  sell  them.  But  these  traps  are  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  wonderful  hooks  offered.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  clap-trap  shops,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  etc.,  each  of 
which  has  a  book  of  “  secrets  ”  which  if  they  are  half  as 
remarkable  as  the  advertisements,  must  be  something 
stunning.  Singularly,  these  hooks,  usually  by  some 
“Doctor”  are  advertised  so  nearly  in  the  same  terms, 
with  the  same  lists  of  contents,  that  we  suspect  they 
must  differ  only  in  their  title  pages.  The  purport  of 
them  all  is  to  show  people  how  to  make  money.  They 
are  simply  collections  of  recipes  for  making  articles  that 
cost  little,  and  if  one  can  Bell  them,  money  will  flow  in. 
The  trouble  is  in  selling  them,  as  the  chances  here  are 
very  small.  These  books  cost  from  50c.  to  $1,  and  it 
does  not  take  those  who  purchase  them  long  to  find  out 
that  even  at  these  prices  they  are  poor  investments. 

EYE  CUPS  AND  EAR  DRUMS. 

The  vendors  of  these  flood  the  country  with  their  circu- 
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]ars,  and  wo  notice  that  one  dealer  also  offers  to  sell  coffee 
and  tea.  We  have  so  often  expressed  our  opinion  in 
this  matter  that  we  cannot  afford  the  time  to  answer  the 
many  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  them.  These  eye 
cups  assume  that  all  troubles  with  the  ej'es  are  due  to  a 
want  of  a  proper  convexity  of  the  eye-ball,  and  the  ven¬ 
ders  of  them  propose  to  remedy  this  by  mechanical 
means.  This  teaching  is  pernicious,  as  very  few  of  the 
difficulties  of  vision  depend  upon  a  malformation  of 
the  eye,  which  is  a  most  complicated  and  delicate  organ, 
and  subject  to  many  derangements  that  can  be  reached 
"by  no  mechanical  means  whatever.  We  advise  no  one 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  eye  cups,  artificial  auricles, 
or  any  other  appliance  to  the  eye  or  ear,  or  to  use  any 
remedy  whatever  for  troubles  with  these  organs,  without 
first  ascertaining,  through  an  examination  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  physician  or  surgeon,  the  exact  cause  of  the  defect. 
To  assume  that  all  difficulties  of  sight  or  hearing  are  due 
to  one  cause  is  to  make  a  grave  mistake  ;  to  attempt  to 
treat  either  organ  yourself  is  a  graver  one. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

have  been  very  dull  of  late,  but  we  have  one  new-comer 
in  Doctor  D's  “  System  Renovator  and  Blood  Purifyer.” 
The  manner  in  which  the  various  recipes  for  wonderful 
medicines  are  discovered  and  preserved  to  the  world, 
seems  almost  miraculous  ;  one  cannot  read  about  old 
Mother  Noble,  withoutan  affection  for  the  dear  “  old  crit¬ 
ter,”  but  when  he  peruses  the  record  of  our  beloved  Eddie 
Eastman,  if  he  has  a  single  “bowel  of  compassion” 
about  him,  it  must  be  “moved.”  Then  there  was  that 
miraculous  picking  up  a  recipe  in  a  bottle  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore  ;  the  wonderful  discovery  of  Uncle  Joe's  Bell- 
tongue  syrup  all  along  of  the  Injuns.  But  this  Sys¬ 
tem  Renovator  comes  about  in  a  more  civilized  way,  and 
it  is  all  pictured  out  on  the  circular.  There  is  D's  father 
on  his  death-bed,  remarkable  as  to  appearance,  the  lack 
of  hair  “  on  the  top  of  his  head  ”  being  made  up  by  the 
amplitude  of  his  flowing  beard.  Old  D.  is  about  to  die, 
but  he  must  first  reveal  “  the  secret  of  his  great  discov¬ 
ery,”  so  “all  who  had  assembled  at  his  bedside,”  except 
young  D,  were  bidden  to  retire,  and  then  the  old  D. 
“pointed  to  an  old-fashioned  bureau,”  instructed  him  to 
touch  a  “  secret  spring,”  a  drawer  was  opened,  and  there 
were  the  recipes  for  making  the  “  System  Renovator, 
etc.”  Now  this  is  a  decent  way  of  doing  it ;  no  savages 
— no  far  off  mountains  in  South  America — no  picking  up 
bottles  on  the  sea  shore— no  visits  to  England  to  see  the 
dear  “  old  critter,”  Mother  Noble — no  visiting  old  Franz 
Gauswein  to  learn  how  to  stew  up  “  Seven  Barks,”  but 
all  done  decently  and  in  order.  You  just  touch  a  secret 
spring  in  an  “  old-fashioned  bureau,”  and  there  are  your 
recipes.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  see  the  picture.  This 
medicine  has  a  remarkable  motto,  “Truth  is  mighty, 
and  will  prevail.”  We  have  a  faint  impression  that  we 
have  seen  that  somewhere  before. ...”  The  Indian  Blood 
Syrup  ”  circulars,  the  same  that  Eddie  Eastman  discov¬ 
ered  during  his  “7  and  9  years  among  the  Camanches 
and  Apaches,”  are  still  going  about  the  country  ;  and 
the  man  in  New  York  still  sends  over  to  Jersey  City  for 
letters  directed  to  Clark  Johnson,  M.  D  —  The  “  Seven 
Barks”  man,  while  his  remarkable  circular  is  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  “world’s  people,”  has  a  ‘'Confiden¬ 
tial  to  Agents  ”  wherein  he,  as  a  correspondent  expresses 
it,  “  comes  the  Quaker  dodge.”  Rarely  have  more 
“  thee's  ”  and  “  thou’s  ”  been  put  into  so  small  a  space  ; 
in  fact  it  is  overdone,  as  we  rarely  find  “Friends”  say¬ 
ing  “thou  wilt  ”  and  “thou  shalt.”  It’s  a  pretty  cate 
dodge,  but  we  judge  from  our  correspondence  that  some 
of  our  Quaker  friends  feel  scandalized  at  this  resort  of 

the  “  Seven  Barks  ”  man _ The  cure  for  consumptives 

advertised  for  which  one  Adee  proposes  to  send  the 
recipe  free,  is  as  we  sometime  ago  stated, 'merely  a  dodge 
to  sell  something  that  is  not  procurable  elsewhere.  The 
recipe  may  be  “free,”  but  the  medicine  prescribed  can 
only  be  had  at  a  particular  place. 

DOUBTFUL  SEEDS  AND  OTHER  THINGS 
in  which  the  humbugging  is  more  in  the  mannerof  offer¬ 
ing  than  in  the  articles  themselves,  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

Basket  Items  con® 
tinned  ©it  page  193, 

- - — 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Association. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  April 
5th,  the  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  previous 
meeting,  aud  included  many  of  the  best  known  nursery¬ 
men,  florists,  and  private  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  City,  and  quite  a  number  of  amateurs.  The  display 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers  gave  every  indication  that  at 
the  regular  exhibition  in  June,  New-York  will  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  new  Society.  The  largest 
•collection  of  plants  was  exhibited  by  Wm.  Bennett  of 


Flatbush,  L.  I.,  who  had  a  number  of  fine  grown  Or¬ 
chids  and  other  plants,  among  which  were  four  varieties 
of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  namely:  grandiflorum,  gigan- 
tevm ,  majus ,  and  pmpureum,  and  the  remarkable  G.  cau- 
datum,  with  its  tail-like  petals  18  inches  in  length,  and 
Epidendrum  macrochilum  roseum,  another  interesting  Or¬ 
chid  ;  also  a  fine  grown  specimen  of  Medinilla  magnified , 
with  its  racemes  of  rose  colored  flowers  9  in.  in  length ; 
Draccena  spiendens,  with  crimson  and  maroon  striped  fo¬ 
liage,  a  specimen  of  the  Fern  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and 
cut  blooms  of  the  snow-white  Carnation,  Peerless,  of 
which  Mr.  Bennett  is  now  cutting,  from  one  greenhouse, 
20x100 — 10,000  flowers  per  week.  He  also  had  cut  blooms 
of  the  new  Blue  Veronica,  “Madame  Vilmorin,”  and 
Rose  “Duchess  of  Edinburgh.”. . ..From  Sami.  B.  Par¬ 
sons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  a  collection  of  the  Dwarf 
Japan  Maples,  that  are  probably  destined  to  give  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  feature  to  our  lawns  and  shrubbery,  as  they 
are  doubtless  as  hardy  as  other  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  from  Japan  usually  are.  They  are  named  Acer 
Japonicum  and  A.polymorphum ,  and  run  into  the  most 
wonderful  varieties  of  form  and  color,  in  shape  similar 
to  some  Ferns,  and  in  color,  rivaling  the  fancy-leaved 
Caladiums. . .  .From  Chas.  Zeller,  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  were 
cut  blooms  of  some  25  varieties  of  beautiful  Carnations, 
mostly  new  sorts. ..  .From  Jobn  Henderson,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  a  new  hardy  plant,  Anneria  Cephalotes  alba,  and  the 
double  and  rose-colored  Lily  of  the  Valley . . .  .From  Mr. 
Vass,  Copake,  N.  Y.,  a  Primula  sinensis ,  with  variegated 
(yellow  and  green)  foliage,  a  fine  healthy  plant,  which,  if 
it  can  be  successfully  propagated,  will  be  valuable.... 
From  Geo.  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  Camellia  blooms ;  also  cut  Orchid  flowers,  among 
which  were  Angrcecum  sesquipedale ,  Epidendrum  Stam- 
fordianum,  Cattleya  speciosissima,  Cypripedium  Stonei, 
(having!  expanded  flowers  on  a  stem),  Chysis  bractescens 

and  C.  Limminghi _ From  Peter  Henderson,  Jersey 

City,  N.  J.,  six  varieties  of  new  variegated  Geraniums, 
and  a  variety  of  the  well  known  winter-flowering  plant, 
'Begonia  hybrida  multiflora ,  with  variegated  leaves.... 
From  David  Deans,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  a  splendid  specimen 

of  the  well  known  Orchid,  Bletia  TanTcervillix _ From 

Isaac  Buchanan,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  a  dwarf  Palm  in  flower, 
of  some  5  feet  in  hight,  to  the  stem  of  which,  growing 
in  moss,  were  clustered  some  six  or  eight  species  of  Or¬ 
chids,  mostly  in  bloom,  among  which  were  some  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties  of  Cattleya ,  Lcelia,  Miltonia,  etc.,  giving  a 
good  idea  of  how  “air  plants”  grow  in  their  native 
woods.  The  proper  location  for  a  Hall  for  the  June 
Exhibition  was  discussed,  and  the  Committees  to  get  up 
the  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  then  offered  arranged. 

■ - - — 

Hew  and  Wonderful  Seeds. 


Every  year  many  traps  are  set  to  catch  the  farmer  and 
gardener,  in  the  shape  of  plants  and  seeds.  We  hardly 
know  whether  to  treat  these  cases  under  Humbugs  or 
not.  Often  the  plants  themselves  are  well  enough,  if 
one  wants  them,  but  they  are  so  overlaid  with  ridiculous 
claims  and  ambiguous  descriptions,  that  whatever  the 
plants  may  be,  those  who  offer  them  appear  to  ordinary 
comprehension  to  put  out  these  statements  “The  same 
with  intent  to  deceive.”  Take  the  “  Japan  Pea,”  for 
example.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this,  when  properly 
introduced  on  its  real  merits,  will  prove  a  valuable  plant 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  But  we  are  told  by  those 
who  have  recently  made  a  fuss  about  it,  that  it  has  “  re¬ 
cently  been  brought  to  this  country  from  Japan,  ”  whereas 
it  was  in  cultivation  15  or  20  years  ago.  Then  again,  the 
peas  have  been  offered  as  “unsurpassed  for  table  use,’’ 
and  we  quite  agree  with  a  Texas  correspondent,  who 
boiled  them  for  20  hours  without  reducing  them  to  an 
eatable  state,  that  the  writer  of  lhat  “must  have  under¬ 
gone  a  long  fast  when  he  ate  his  Japan  peas.”  Our  cor¬ 
respondents  say  that  in  all  localities,  ■where  cotton  will 
ripen,  especially  where  there  are  long  drouths,  the  Japan 
pea  is  likely  to  be  a  productive  and  valuable  plant.  Now 
it  is  offered  to  the  country  at  largo  as  a  “  new  ”  pea,  to 
produce  “200  bushels  to  the  acre” — with  no  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  Maine  and  Texas — moreover,  as 
a  table  pea,  and  disappointments  will  be  numerous. 
The  plant  will  fail  of  proper  appreciation,  all  because 
of  the  preposterous  statements  of  those  who  offer 
the  seeds— or  rather  of  some  of  them,  for  we  are  hap¬ 
py  to  say  that  Mr.  M.  W.  Johnson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
offers  it  on  its  own  merits,  as  he  would  any  other  seed, 

with  no  nonsense  about  it _ Here  is  another  case.  A 

concern  offers  the  “  Spanish  nut,  Chufa  or  Souchie,”  as 
a  “  new  esculent.”  Ohvery“m«a,”  it  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe  in  1597,  and  it  has  taken  a  “  spurt  ” 
in  this  country  every  now  and  then  ever  since  we  can 
recollect— and  we  are  no  chicken.  “  Will  sell  for  $3  per 
bushel  in  any  market,” — what  for,  wo  wonder.  “  Frost 
does  not  injure  it,” — more’s  the  pity  then,  else  how  are 
we  to  get  rid  of  the  pernicious  weed  ?  Wa  had  always 
understood  that  one  of  the  claims  of  the  thing  was  that 
frost  would  kill  it,  and  thus  keep  it  from  being  the  mis¬ 


erable  nuisance  that  its  own  brother,  the  “  nut-grass,” 
is  in  the  southern  states.  There  may  be  jdaces  where  it 
will  pay  to  plant  chufa  as  a  food  for  hogs  to  harvest 
themselves,  but  for  the  last  third  of  a  century,  the  quan¬ 
tity  cultivated  has  been  growing  small  by  degrees,  and 
beautifully  less.  We  do  not  say  that  the  old  and  well 
known  Chufa  ( Cyperus  esculenlus ),  is  a  humbug,  but 
we  do  say  that  the  claims  made  for  it  belong  to  that 
class.... The  “Rabourdine  Corn”  is  offered  as  having 
every  good  quality  that  can  he  expected  in  any  com  ; 
more  than  this,  it  “  will  yield  two  or  three  times  as  many 
bushels  per  acre,”  but  it  is  not  stated  what  this  yield  is 
compared  with,  and  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  other 
corn,  as  we  are  warned  not  to  buy  of  seedsmen  “  Old- 
Fashioned  Corn,  viz:”  and  here  follows  a  list  of  the 
sweet  and  popping  corns,  though  not  a  word  is  said 
whether  this  is  a  sweet  or  a  popping  corn.  The  funny  part 
of  this  story  is  that  this  wonderful  variety  originated,  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  “  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  1” . . .  .Here 
we  have  a  wonderful  setting  forth  of  tho  surpassing  vir¬ 
tues  of  “Hughlitt’s  Ivory  Wheat,”  and  numerous  have 
been  the  letters  asking  us  what  we  think  of  it.  We 
think  in  the  first  place  that  the  stuff  is  not  a  wheat  at  all, 
that  is,  the  grain  of  Triticum ,  generally  known  iu  agri¬ 
culture  and  in  commerce  as  wheat.  We  draw  our  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  statements  in  the  circular,  wherein  we 
are  told  “The  grain  of  this  wheat  is  small,  plump,  and 
heavy,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  weighs  70  pounds  to  the 
measured  bushel.”  That  “its  growth  is  different  from 
all  other  grades  of  wheat,  one  pint  being  sufficient  to 
plant  an  acre.”  The  grains  of  the  stuff  are  sold  by 
count.  Now  we  hazard  the  guess  that  this  “  Ivory 
Wheat  ”  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  the  old  Sorghum 
vulgare,  which  as  Indian  Millet,  Dana,  Guinea  corn,  or 
Durra  corn,  is  a  food  plant  in  Africa,  and  which  has  been 
offered,  in  one  shape  or  another,  as  a  valuable  plant 
from  time  to  time  during  the  present  century.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  circular,  one  man  has  raised  122J  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Supposing  one  could  raise  1,000  bushels  to  the 
acre,  what  could  he  do  with  it?  There  is  no  place  iu 
America  where  ho  could  find  fools  to  buy  it  as  wheat , 
aud  it  could  not  bo  sold  for  flouring  under  any  other 
name,  as  the  American  people,  even  the  poorest,  have 
not  got  over  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  having  their  bread 
made  from  “tho  finest  of  the  wheat.”  This  grain  may 
be  useful  for  chicken  feed,  for  animals  in  general, 
and  even  as  human  food,  but  to  call  it  a  variety  of 
wheal  is  simply  a  misnomer . Now  cometh  Frank¬ 

lin  Lindsey,  who  liveth  in  Virginia,  and  haveth  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  Saccharum  officinarum,  or  Saccharine 
Sugar  Cane.  F.  L.,  “Saccharine”  as  applied  to  sugar 
cane  is  good,  in  fact  nothing  short  of  a  stroke  of  ge¬ 
nius.  The  talk  about  sugar  cane  in  general  is  rich 
reading,  but  when  wc  learn  that  the  making  known  of 
this  Saccharine  plant  [full-faced  type,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Printer],  not  exactly  is,  but  “  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  many  special  interpositions  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  in  behalf  of  this  nation,”  we  get  kind’er  awe¬ 
struck,  and  when  we  read  that  as  early  as  1868  it  was 
cultivated  from  Wisconsin  to  Florida,  we  wonder  where 
we  have  been  all  the  while,  while  a  plant  has  been  going 
around,  the  juice  of  which  “  when  boiled  down,  or  re¬ 
duced  by  evaporation,  [nothing  like  being  exact  in  one’s 
statements],  the  result  is  a  superior  article  of  pure  crys¬ 
talline  SBJGAlt,  [fullface  caps,  Mr.  Printer,  if  you 
please].  Far  surpassing  the  southern  or  West  ludia  su¬ 
gars  in  strength  of  sweetness,  color ,  and  crystalline  puri¬ 
ty,  [italics  here].  Moreover,  we  read  that  “  this  plant  is 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  is  even  a  surer  crop 
than  Indian  corn.”  We  get  no  hintas  to  its  culture,  ex¬ 
cept  that:  “Its  early  maturity  renders  it  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  short  seasons  of  the  north,”  while  we  have 
a  great  farrago  of  other  stuff  about  the  various  induce¬ 
ments  to  buy  the  seeds,  which  sell  at  $3  a  “  package,” 
whatever  that  may  be.  To  all  of  this  we  have  to  say  that 
Saccharum  officinarum  belongs  to  the  true  sugar  cane, 
and  to  that  only,  which  so  far  from  being  hardy  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  Lindsey  says,  it  is  killed  anywhere  by  a  severe 
frost.  Moreover,  in  no  sugar-growing  country  is  the 
true  sugar  plant,  Saccharum  officinarum ,  raised  from 
seeds,  nor  is  it  known  to  produce  seeds  in  cultivation.  It 
is  then  evident  that  of  whatever  else  this  Lindsey  may 
offer  seeds,  they  cannot  be,  as  he  claims,  those  of  Saccha¬ 
rum  officinarum,  or  the  true  cane  which  produces  the 
sugar  of  commerce.  That  this  person  has  a  way  of  mis¬ 
using  botanical  names,  is  shown  in  the  same  circular  in 
which  he  offers  46  Ozmorliiza  ”  as  a  beautiful  dwarf 
evergreen  “  which  was  sent  to  him  from  Yeddo,  Japan.” 
The  name  does  not  belong  to  “an  evergreen  ”  at  all,  hut 
to  herbaceous  plants,  common  in  cur  woods,  and  known 
as  “  Sweet  Cicely.”  Nor  does  it  bear  “  white  ”  or  any 
other  kind  of  “berries.”  This  man  Lindsey  has  upon 
the  first  page  of  his  circular  a  portrait;  he  advertises  for 
a  partner  to  superintend  his  two  gardens,  “  but  as  I  am 
not  a  married  man,  I  shall  reject  any  proposition  from 
my  own  sex.”  All  of  which  we  regard  as  very  modest, 
sweet,  and  lovely,  hut  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion,  we 
do  not  think  there  will  be  a  great  rush  of  applicants. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  75. 

BY  GEOItGE  E.  WAIUNG,  JR. 

G.  J.  Comstock,  Marcellus,  Mick.,  lias  bought 
300  bushels  of  ashes,  (at  15  cts.) ;  2,000  lbs.  of 
bone-flour,  ($42) ;  can  get  plenty  of  gypsum  four 
miles  away,  ($3  per  ton),  and  lime  at  20  cents  per 
bushel.  Dirty  salt  costs  him  §3.50  per  ton.  Good 
muck  is  available  two  miles  away.  He  asks  how, 
out  of  these  materials,  to  make  the  best  manure 
for  barley,  oats,  corn,  and  tobacco.  He  asks  if  he 
can  mix  bone  dust  with  good,  hardwood  ashes  and 
salt,  using  gypsum  as  a  divisor  and  absorbent,  and 
in  what  proportion  these  shall  be  mixed.  Also, 
“How  can  I  manufacture  superphosphate  of  lime 
from  bone-dust  ?  ” 

The  simplest  way  to  use  these  materials,  and  one 
that  would  undoubtedly  give  a  satisfactory  result, 
would  be  to  use  the  salt  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
bushels  per  acre,  as  a  top-dressing  by  itself ;  to  use 
the  gypsum  as  a  top-dressing  on  clover,  early  in  the 
spring,  and  not  more  than  two  bushels  per  acre ; 
to  use  the  muck,  so  far  as  it  is  used  at  all,  in  com¬ 
post  with  stable  manure ;  to  use  the  ashes  alone 
as  a  top-dressing  ;  and  to  use  the  bone-flour  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  judicious 
application  as  to  quantity,  these  would  all  be  profit¬ 
able — less  so  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  muck,  than 
of  the  other  materials,  because  of  the  serious 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  hauling  and  compost¬ 
ing  muck,  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  it 
is  now  very  well  established  that  the  best  use  that 
can  be  made  of  stable  manure,  is  to  apply  it  in  its 
freshest  state,  as  a  thin  top-dressing  for  mowing 
lands. 

The  value  of  the  bone-flour  would  be  very  much 
increased  by  making  it  into  superphosphate.  The 
usefulness  of  superphosphate  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  average  experience  of  ordinary  farmers  in 
using  the  superphosphates  of  commerce,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  these  are  so  adulterated  and 
“  scamped  ”  in  manufacture,  that  they  are  almost 
worthless,  and  have  tended  to  bring  down  the 
average  value  of  all.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
a  well  made  superphosphate  of  lime,  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  addition  of  nitrogenous  matter,  is  worth,  for 
nearly  all  uses,  quite  all  that  is  charged  for  it,  but 
farmers  are  so  dependent  upon  the  statements  of 
the  sellers,  of  whose  honesty  they  have  no  adequate 
means  for  judging,  that  where  bone-dust  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  can  be  procured  at  reasonable  cost,  it  is 
the  wisest  plan  to  make  the  article  at  home. 


The  preparation  of  home-made  superphosphate 
seems  to  have  been  so  materially  checked  by  the 
commercial  supply,  that  it  has  never  become  a  well 
defined  branch  of  farm  economy,  and  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  of  all  recipes  that  I  have  thus  far  seen 
not  one  is  an  improvement  on  that  prepared  for  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  by  W.  C. 
Spooner,  and  published  in  the  Society  Journal  for 
1S4(5.  From  this,  (and  from  a  paper  by  Professor 
Way,  Chemist  to  the  Society,  published  in  the 
Journal  for  1851,)  I  condense  the  following  facts 
and  recommendations  : 

Way  gives  the  following  analysis  of  raw  bone  : — 


Water,  fat,  cartilage,  and  gelatine .  43. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  small  quantities  of  . 

phosphate  of  magnesia .  46. 

Carbonate  of  lime .  4. 

Alkaline  chlorides,  sulphates,  etc .  2. 


100. 

What  we  have  to  consider  in  making  superphos¬ 
phate  from  bone,  is  the  4G  per  cent  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  4  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  is  to  be  converted  into  a  super¬ 
phosphate  (soluble,  and  much  more  valuable)  by 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  first  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  applied  will  be  to  unite  with  the 
lime  of  the  carbonate,  and  so  much  acid  as  is  need¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose  is  practically  lost,  and  it  is  only 
what  is  applied  in  excess  of  this  that  reacts  upon 
the  phosphate. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid  does  not  exist,  it  is  always 
combined  with  more  or  less  water.  The  heavy 
acid,  called  oil  of  vitriol,  contains  a  little  over  80 
per  cent  of  real'acid  ;  the  brown  liquid,  or  “  cham¬ 


ber”  acid,  contains  only  about  60  per  cent.  Mak¬ 
ing  due  allowance  for  this  difference  of  strength, 
and  supposing  the  cheap  chamber  acid  to  be  used, 
the  four  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  bones  will  take  about  five  pounds 
of  the  acid,  and  the  forty-six  pounds  of  phosphate 
of  lime  will  require  for  its  conversion  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  pounds  of  chamber  acid ;  if  the 
amount  used  is  too  little,  a  part  of  the  phosphate 
will  remain  unchanged,  and  will  produce  its  effect 
on  the  soil  much  more  slowly;  if  too  much  acid  is 
used,  the  surplus  will  react  on  other  matters  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bone-dust,  or  on  constituents  of  the 
soil,  and  no  harm  will  be  done.  Mr.  Spooner’s  di¬ 
rections  for  the  practical  domestic  manufacture  of 
superphosphate  from  bones  are  very  simple,  and 
seem  to  obviate  most  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
usually  experienced. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  of  water,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
is  raised  to  300  degrees,  and  this  increase  of  heat 
he  uses  as  a  valuable  accessory  in  reducing  the 
bone-dust.  He  advises  the  use  of  a  sugar  hogs¬ 
head  standing  on  its  end,  the  bung  stopped  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  top  open.  Into  this,  put 
four  bushels  of  bone-dust,  and  sprinkle  it  very 
evenly  with  an  amount  of  water  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  weight  of  the  acid,  and  stir  up  the  mass  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  boue  shall  become  uniformly 
moistened.  On  a  stand  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
cask  place  a  carboy  of  acid,  and  as  sulphuric  acid 
is  dangerous  to  handle,  and  much  injury  is  often 
caused  by  splashing  in  attempting  to  pour  it,  he 
recommends  the  use  of  a  siphon,  which  may 
he  a  bent  lead-pipe  having  a  faucet  and  a  rose 
sprinkler  at  its  lower  end.  Fill  the  siphon 
with  water,  closing  the  short  arm  with  the 
finger  (to  keep  the  siphon  full),  and  quickly  insert 
this  short  arm  into  the  car¬ 
boy.  Then  open  the  faucet, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
acid  will  be  discharged  into 
the  cask,  where  it  will  set  up 
a  seething  combination  with 
the  water — and  as  the  water  is 
diffused  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  bone,  it  will  serve 
as  an  attraction  to  carry  the 
acid  to  exert  its  decomposing 
influence  in  every  part  of  the 
material.  During  the  process, 
there  will  be  an  escape  of  heat¬ 
ed  and  foul  smelliug  fumes 
of  carbonic  acid  and  organ¬ 
ic  matters.  While  these  are 
escaping,  the  workman  should 
be  careful  not  to  inhale  them. 

He  should  be  provided  with 
a  fork  or  other  implement  for 
stirring  the  mass,  approaching 
the  cask  from  the  windward 
side,  and  mixing  it  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  possible.  Within 
a  short  time,  when  the  heat 
has  subsided  sufficiently  not 
to  evaporate  the  next  dose  of 
water,  the  same  process  may 
be  repeated  with  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  of  bones,  water,  and  acid, 
and  may  be  continued  with 
proper  intervals  until  the  hogs¬ 
head  is  nearly  filled.  After 
two  days,  the  mixture  may  be 
removed  and  shoveled  into  a 
heap,  to  remain  until  wanted, 
or,  if  needed  for  immediate 
use,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
enough  gypsum,  or  dry  peat,  or 
eocd-ashes,  to  absorb  its  surplus  moisture.  This 
handling  will  render  the  mixture  fine  enough  to 
use  with  a  drill.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  the  water  first  used  for  sprinkling  be  mixed  as 
uniformly  as  possible  with  the  bone-dust,  so  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  attracted  to  every  part  of 
the  mass,  and  even  with  the  best  care  in  this 
respect,  the  result  will  be  improved  by  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  stirring. 

The  mixing  of  bone-dust  with  hard-wood  ashes, 


even  when  gypsum  is  used  as  an  absorbent,  is  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  recommended,  both  because  in  such  ad¬ 
mixture  the  potash  of  the  ashes  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  throw  off  ammonia  from  the  decomposing 
bone  dust,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  gypsum  to 
absorb  it,  and  because  a  better  use  can  be  made  of 
both  materials,  by  using  them  differently.  Ashes 
are  valuable  for  reducing  whole  bones,  thus  saving 
the  cost  of  grinding.  Put  the  bones  and  ashes  to¬ 
gether,  well  mixed,  (the  ashes  filling  all  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  bones,)  into  a  hogshead,  under 
cover,  and  keep  the  mass  well  moistened.  In  time 
the  potash  uniting  with  the  fatty  parts  of  the  bones, 
and  reacting  on  its  organic  matter,  will  cause  such 
a  disintegration  of  their  substances  that  they  can 
easily  be  crushed,  and  made  into  a  useful  fertilizer. 
Though  the  pulverizing  effect  thus  obtaiued  is 
vastly  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  in  decomposing  the  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  bones,  still  it  is  the  best  cheap  and 
easy  way  to  reduce  large  bones,  and  makes  a  ma¬ 
nure  that  proves  very  effective,  even  when  used  in 
so  small  a  quantity  as  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
Where  both  ashes  and  refuse  bones  are  available, 
it  offers  an  extremely  useful  and  economical  means 
for  obtaining  a  valuable  special  fertilizer — par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  grass  and  grain  crops,  and 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  an  acre,  is  a 
good  dressing  for  turnips. 


A  House  Costing  81,200  to  $1,300. 

BT  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

This  economical  cottage  has  ample,  convenient 
appartments  for  a  medium  sized  family,  and  is 
adapted  to  either  a  village  or  a  more  rural  location.. 


A  25  x  100  feet  lot  will  contain  such  a  house,  be¬ 
sides  the  needed  gide  alley  way  to  the  rear.  Those 
contemplating  the  erection  of  low-priced,  tasteful 
cottages  in  duplication,  either  for  selling,  or  by 
cooperation  as  in  Building  Associations,  will  find 

this  plan  suited  to  their  wants _ Exterior, 

(fig.  1). — The  front  presents  a  graceful,  trim  out¬ 
line,  with  a  neat  and  pleasant  arrangement  of  open¬ 
ings.  The  Porch  fits  in  an  angle,  with  its  steps 
projecting  beyond  the  principal  building,  providing 
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an  appropriate  entrance  to  the  house.  The  large 
Bay  Window  is  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the 
front,  is  expressive  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness, 
and  gives  a  good  appearance  and  character  to  the 
whole  building.  The  principal  cornices  are  neatly 
trussed,  and  have  such  “  spread  ”  as  gives  a  finished 
and  hold  appearance  to  the  roofs.  It  has  such  pro- 


Fig.  5.— MANNER  OF  FRAMING. 


portions  and  genteel  style,  that  if  near  a  more 
formidable  or  costly  residence,  it  would  not  dis¬ 
grace  it....  Cellar,  (fig'.  2). — Higlit  7  feet.  Its 
outlines  correspond  with  the  ground  plans  of  the 
principal  building ;  it  is  3  feet  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  surface  of  the  ground,  and  4  feet  above,  and 
has  an  outside  entrance  door,  three  good  sized  cel¬ 
lar  windows,  two  of  which  are  in  the  front,  and  one 
at  the  side,  contiguous  to  the  coal-bin.  It  is  ac¬ 
cessible  from  the  first  story  by  a  plain  stairway.  If 
desirable  at  any  time,  a  pleasant  basement  room 
may  be  finished  in  the  front  part,  at  a  small  cost. . . . 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 


First  Story,  (fig.  3). — Hight  of  ceilings  9i  feet. 
It  is  divided  into  three  rooms  of  nearly  equal  size, 
with  a  Hall  and  two  Closets.  The  Bay  window 
adds  considerable  to  its  area,  making  it  the  largest 
and  pleasantest  room.  The  Dining-room  adjoins 


the  Parlor,  and  may  be  used  with  it  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  by  opening  the  folding  doors.  Each  of 
these  rooms  has  neat  marble  mantles,  and  opens 
into  the  front  hall.  The  Kitchen  connects  with  the 
Dining-room,  and  is  provided  with  a  pantry,  pump, 
sink,  two  windows,  and  an  outside  door  leading  to 
the  rear  [yard.  When  houses  are  built  on  single 
village  lots,  it  is  usual  to  arrange  for  one  “  blank  ” 
side,  as  in  this  plan,  but  where  more  ground  is 
allowed,  it  is  desirable  that  openings  should  be 
made  for  at  least  one  window  in  each  story  of  this 
side,  as  they  would  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
interior,  and  give  a  better  appearance  to  the  out¬ 
side.  Two  windows  are  thus  indicated  by  dotted 
lines,  one  for  the  dining-room,  and  one  for  the  in¬ 
terior  chamber,  though  the  latter  is  lighted  from  the 
roof,  as  noted.  It  may  be  advisable  even  to  put  two 
other  windows,  on  this  side  of  the  house,  for  the  out¬ 
side  general  good  appearance,  or  blind  windows 
may  be  put  in  at  small  expense,  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose _ Second  Story,  (fig.  4). — Ceilings  8 

feet  high.  The  divisions  are  very  simple,  making 

4  rooms,  3  closets,  a  stairway,  and  passage  leading 

to  each  room . Construction. — Reference 

is  had  in  this  plan  to  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
“piece  lumber” — the  joists,  wall  strips,  boards, 
etc.,  being  generally  in  lengths  of  13  feet  each. 
There  is  great  economy  in  being  able  to  use  such 
standard  lumber,  without  cutting  to  waste.  Figure 

5  shows  how  a  neat,  cosy  cottage  may  be  cheaply 
constructed  almost  wholly  of  such  13-feet  materials. 
But  there  is  a  decided  preference  for  full  cham¬ 
ber  ceilings,  and  as  the  difference  in  cost  would 
not  exceed  $60,  it  is  best  to  make  the  house  two  full 
stories  high.  The  principal  frame  is  of  3-inch  tim¬ 
ber,  with  studding  of  2  x  3  inch.  This  thickness 
of  the  framework  secures  some  220  feet  more  in¬ 
terior  space  to  the  rooms,  than  in  the  use  of  4-inch 
timber,  besides  saving  one-fourth  of  its  quantity 
and  cost.  Ordinary  11  x  10  inch  spruce  plank  are 
used  for  the  frame  work  for  the  floors  and  ceilings. 
For  the  beams  they  are.  reduced  to  the  depth  of  8 
inches,  and  the  2-inch  strips  sawed  off  are  used  for 
shingling  lath.  For  the  ceiling  frame  of  the  Second 
Story,  they  are  simply  sawed  through  the  middle,, 
leaving  each  half  5  inches  deep,  and  are  all  placed 
16  inches  apart  from  centers.  One  row  of  cross 
bridging  is  put  through  the  center  of  each  tier  of 
beams,  and  the  center  of  the  ceiling  strips  are  se¬ 
cured  by  hangers  from  the  rafters.  The  Rafters  are 
2x4  inches,  framed  to  rest  on  the  principal  plates, 
where  they  are  connected  with  the  ceiling  strips  by- 
spikes,  preventing  any  settling  or  spreading  of  the 
roof.  The  Roof  of  the  main  wing  is  constructed 
w-ith  double  pitch,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
main  roof.  The  principal  roofs  are  finished  with 
shingles,  and  the  improved  gutters,  described  on 
page  173,  May  American  Agriculturist,  1875.  The 
Porch  and  Bay  window  roofs  are  covered  with  tin 
laid  on  smooth  boarding. — The  rake  or  pitch  of 
roofs  has  much  to  do  in  giving  character  and 
finish  to  buildings.  *  For  ordinary  roofs,  when 
shingles  or  slate  are  used,  the  rise  should  be  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  building,  as  in  this  case,  the 
rise  is  41  feet,  for  the  width  of  13  feet.  This  pitch 
is  very  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  easy  of  construc¬ 
tion.  In  larger  buildings  it  is  often  desirable  to 
secure  more  space  or  head  room  in  the  Attic,  when 
the  rise  should  be  one-half  the  width  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  We  would  never  go  between  these  two  angles 
in  search  of  a  roof  line  that  would  gratify  good 
taste,  or  comport  with  gny  style,  but  deviations 
above  i  or  below  1  may  be  made,  as  circumstances 
indicate. —  Circular  openings  covered  with  blinds, 
in  each  gable,  give  free  air  circulation  between  the 
ceilings  and  roofs.  Every  dwelling  should  have 
some  way  of  readily  reaching  the  roof  from  the 
inside,  to  clean  the  gutters,  repair  the  roof  or  chim¬ 
neys,  and  in  case  of  fire  in  the  house  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
middle  chamber,  (fig.  3),  over  and  just  inside  the, 
door,  and  thence  through  the  roof.  This  is  neatly 
boarded  around  its  sides,  forming  a  “well,”  and  is 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  sash,  sloping  with  the 
roof,  hung  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  and  closed  by 
a  cord  from  the  inside.  This  provides  for  light, 
ventilation,  and  a  scuttle  in  combination.  A  sash, 
hung  on  center  pins  to  revolve,  over  the  door  of 


this  room,  transmits  light  from  the  sky-light  to  the 
second  story  passage  and  stairway,  and  supplies 
ventilation. ..  .The  Mason’s  work  is  complete  and 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

substantial  in  every  part.  The  foundation  walls, 
piers,  and  chimneys,  are  of  hard  brick  and  mor¬ 
tar;  the  plastering  is  two  coats  of  brown  mortar, 
and  a  hard  finish Heating. — Only  two  fires  are  re¬ 


quired  at  any  time,  to  make  the  principal  rooms  of 
this  house  comfortable.  The  Parlor,  and  chamber 
immediately  above  it,  are.  warmed  through  a  heater 
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placed  in  a  parlor  fire-place.  The  dining-room  has 
a  radiator  fitted  in  the  opening  of  the  mantel,  and 
connected  by  5-inch  pipes  through  the  fire-place 
back,  with  the  kitchen  stove. 


F^tiniate  o4'  Materials  and  Cost. 

40  yards  Excavation,  r<v  25c.  per  yard . $  10/'0 

] 2.01)0  1  »iick  furnished  and  laid  @  $14<$1.00> . JC'.oo 

32  feet  Slone  Steps,  and  Coping,  %  20  c.  per  It .  6.40 

450  yards  Plastering,  @  30c.  per  yard . 135.00 

1,069  feet  l  imber,  @  2c.  per  ft . . . .  .  39.38 


viz.  1  sill,  4x8  in.  x  39  ft.  long.  6  Posts,  3x8  in.  x  20  ft.  long. 
1  Girt.  4x8  in.  x  13  ft.  long.  1  Tie,  3x6  in.  x  104  feet  long. 

1  Plate,  3x4  in.  x  10 1  li.l’g.  1  Sill,  2x4  in.  x91  ft.  long. 


116 Studding, 2x3in.  10ft.  l’g.  153  Studding,  2x3 in.  9ft.  l’g. 

70  Planks  for  Beams  and  Ceilings,  @  25c.  each .  17.  0 

55  Buffers,  2  x  1  x  13,  @  13c.  each .  7.15 

208  Siding.  10  inch.  @  26c  each .  54  08 

100  pounds  Tarred  Pelting,  c<i  3c.  per  lb .  3.00 

Materials  in  Cornices.  Water-table,  and  Corner  Boards  20.00 

165  Shingling  Lath,  @  6c.  each .  9.90 

28  bunches  Shingles,  @  $1.50  each .  42.00 

2<*0  fe<*t  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  lioofs,  (a  8c.  3R  ft  . .  16.00 

96  pieces  F  loo  ing,  »>  26c.  each  .  24.96 

Stairs,  complete,  $  0;  Porch  and  Stoops,  complete,  $10  90.00 

Bay  Window,  complete . .  60.i  0 

8  Windows,  complete,  @  $12  each .  96.00 

3  Cellar  Windows,  complete.  @  $6  each .  18.00 

15  doors,  complete,®  $9.50  each . 142.50 

Closets  and  Shelving,  $8 ;  Mantels,  $30  . .  .  38.00 

Pump  and  Sink,  $18;  Nails,  $15 .  .  33.00 

Painting,  $1(  0;  Cartage,  $ .'n . . .  120.00 

Carpenter's  labor  not  included  above .  1 03.00 


Total  Cost,  complete . $1,250.87 


- — «*o«— - - - 

Bee  Notes  for  May. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

Bees  will  require  most  constant  care  in  May,  if  we 
are  to  reach  desired  results.  From  the  time  they  are 
placed  upon  their  summer-stands,  we  should  secure 
every  advantage  for  brood-rearing,  and  should  furnish 
artificially  those  essentials  which  are  not  naturally  afford¬ 
ed.  In  the  April  Notes  we  gave  the  first  requisites.  As 
the  number  of  bees  increases,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  add  combs,  those  in  the  hive  should  be  spread  apart 
and  the  empty  ones  placed  in  the  center.  It  is  generally 
best  to  add  but  one  at  a  time,  which  the  queen  will  usu¬ 
ally  fill  with  eggs  in  a  few  days,  when  another  may  be 
added.  Watch  the  natural  supply  of  honey,  and  if  a  time 
should  come  when  none  is  gathered,  feed  moderately. 
If  several  rainy  days  occ  r  in  succession,  feeding  should 
be  continued.  At  this  time  feed  a  syrup  of  3  lbs.  of 
“  A  sugar-’  to  a  quart  of  water. 

Transferring. 

There  is  probably  no  way  to  secure  straight,  even 
worker  combs  in  movable  frames,  with  so  little  trouble 
and  so  satisfactorily,  as  by  transferring.  After  much  ex¬ 
perience,  I  find  no  better  time  for  transferring  from  the 
box-hive  to  movable  frames  than  just  as  the  apple-trees 
begin  to  blossom.  The  room  for  the  operation  should 
have  all  but  one  window  darkened,  so  that  all  bees  that 
leave  the  combs  will  draw  to  the  light  one.  The  hive  to 
which  the  bees  are  to  be  transferred,  should  be  placed 
under  the  window  in  such  a  position  that  the  bees  may 
be  readily  brushed  into  it  at  the  close  of  the  operation. 
Have  in  readiness  the  different  articles  described  below. 
After  smoking  the  bees  slightly  in  the  hive  you  desire  to 
transfer,  turn  it  bottom  up.  and  place  an  empty  box  over 


it,  the  same  size  as  the  hive.  By  tapping  the  hive  gent¬ 
ly,  most  of  the  bees  will  leave  it  and  enter  the  upper 
box.  When  most  of  the  bees  have  left  the  old  hive, 
piace  the  box  upon  the  old  stand,  leaving  the  side  raised 
a  little  at  the  fron*.  of  the  stand,  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and 
out,  and  remove  the  hive  to  be  transferred  to  the  room 
selected  for  the  operation.  Place  the  hive  bottom  up  on 
a  box,  or  other  support,  about  two  feet  high.  With  a 
small  common  hand  saw,  saw  the  combs  and  cross-sticks 
loose  from  the  side  or  sides  you  desire  to  remove.  If 
the  combs  run  square  from  side  to  side,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  remove  but  one  side  ;  but  if  they  ran  from 
corner  to  corner,  it  will  be  best  to  remove  two  sides.  If 
the  grain  of  the  wood  runs  up  and  down,  split  the  sides 
to  be  removed  with  an  ax  in  several  places,  and  take  out 
each  piece  separately  ;  but  if  the  grain  runs  across,  pry 
them  off  witli  a  chisel.  During  all  operations  use  care 
not  to  crush  any  bees  that  remain  in  the  hive.  Upon 
a  table  or  bench  near  by,  place  a  transferring  board  (fig. 
1)  about  the  size  of  the  frame.  Grooves,  £  inch  wide 
and  i  in.  deep,  are  made  at  intervals  of  about  3  in.  across 
the  board.  Cushion  the  surfaces  between  these  grooves 
by  tacking  on  several  thicknesses  of  cloth,  to  pre¬ 


vent  injury  to  the  brood  when  the  comb  is  laid  upon  it. 
Now,  with  a  thin  sharp  knife,  remove  the  outside  combs, 
brush  off  the  bees  with  a  light  wing,  and  set  them  one 
side,  until  you  come  to  one  containing  brood.  Place 
this  upon  the  board  above  described,  so  that  it  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  same  position  as  it  did  in  the  hive  it  was  taken 
from,  or  if.  as  is  often  the  case,  it  will  cut  to  better  ad 
vantage  by  turning  it  half  way  round,  bringing  the  top 
to  the  end  of  frame,  this  may  be  done.  Place  the  frame 
over  the  comb  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  brood  as 


Fig.  2. — WIRED  STICKS. 


near  the  top  and  rear  of  frame  as  possible,  as  this  is  the 
warmest  position  in  the  hive.  With  the  thin  knife  cut 
the  comb  to  fit  in  this  position.  If  the  combs  are  not 
large  enough  to  fill  the  frame,  use  from  the  combs  first 
removed  to  fill  out  with.  Have  in  readiness  transferring 
stioks  (fig.  2),  i  in.  square  and  £  in.  longer  than  the  depth 
of  frame.  Fasten  two  sticks  together  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  fine  annealed  wire,  long  enough  to  bring  them 
about  one  incli  apart.  Fasten  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wire 
to  the  other  end  of  one  of  the  sticks,  leaving  its  other 
end  loose.  In  this  way  sticks  will  be  in  pairs  ready  for 
use.  Push  the  end  of  the  stick  without  the  loose  wire 
through  the  grooves  where  the  comb  needs  support,  and 
fasten  to  the  end  of  the  other  stick  by  winding  the  louse 
wire  snugly  around  it.  which  will  bold  the  comb  firmly 
in  place.  Use  a  sufficient  number  of  sticks,  as  shown  in 
figure  3,  to  keep  it  all  snug.  Do  not  let  the  sticks  come 
across  the  brood  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Place  tlie  frame  in  the  hive  it  is  to  occupy,  and  proceed 
with  the  next  brood-comb  in  the  same  manner.  Let 
them  occupy  the  same  relative  position  as  before,  keep¬ 
ing  the  brood  as  compact  as  possible.  If  there  are  combs 
without  brood  sufficient  to  fill  one  or  more  frames,  place 
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Fig.  3.—  THE  COMB  FASTENED  INTO  FRAME. 


them  on  the  outside,  leaving  the  brood  in  the  center.  Cut 
off  all  round  finished  edges,  and  avoid  cutting  the  combs 
to  waste ;  all  pieces  too  small  for  use  in  the  frames,  should 
be  kept  for  beeswax.  Drone  comb  should  be  reserved ; 
if  white,  save  it  for  guides  in  surplus  boxes  ;  if  dark, 
put  it  in  frames  for  extracting.  Brush  all  bees  from  the 
window  with  a  wet  wing  into  the  hive,  and  take  to  the 
old  position  on  the  stand.  Empty  the  bees  from  the  bos 
in  front  of  the  hive,  and  see  that  all  enter.  Contract  the 
entrance,  and  in  ail  ways  prevent  robbing.  Remove  the 
transferring  sticks  as  soon  as  the  bees  have  sufficiently 
fastened  the  combs.  For  their  first  experiments,  beginners 
should  select  a  hive  with  old,  tough  and  straight  combs. 

Questions  and  Answers, 

“  How  much  increase  in  swarms  would  you  advise  ? 

My  rule  is,  just  as  little  as  possible,  and  prevent  desire 
to  swarm.  Sometimes  the  removing  of  one  comb  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  From  some  colonies  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  nearly  all  the  combs  supplying  them  with  empty 
frames.  In  no  case  would  I  advise  more  than  the 
doubling  of  the  number  of  colonies,  and  if  swarms  are 
light  at  the  time  of  swarming,  would  not  advise  even  that. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming—  XVII. 

BY  PROF.  W.  O.  ATWATER. 

More  about  Exhaustion  and  Enrichment  of 
Soils.  —  Cropping.  —  Weathering.  —  Ferti¬ 
lizers.— AVrong  and  Right  Ideas. 

Inquiries  from  various  sources  call  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  statements  on  the  subjects  of  Exhaustion  of 
Soils  and  Manuring.  I  very  much  wish  that  all  in¬ 
terested  in  these  topics  could  read  a  Lecture  by 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  on  “  Exhaustion  of  Soils  and 
Rotation  of  Crops,’’  in  the  Report  of  the  Conn. 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1S71.  In  this  are  set  forth 
more  clearly,  concisely  and  accurately  than  in  any 
other  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  with  which  I 


am  familiar,  some  very  important  principles  re¬ 
lating  to  the 

Exhaustion  and  Supply  of  Plant-food  in  Soils. 

Some  of  these  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
Chemical  science  has  established  the  facts  that 
every  crop  requires  a  variety  Of  materials  for  its 
support.  Part  of  these  ingredients  of  plant-food 
are  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  atmosphere.  The 
rest  must  come  from  the  soil.  Every  ordinary  soil 
contains  the  whole  list  of  soil-ingredients  of  plant- 
food.  To  be  useful  to  the  plant,  however,  these 
must  not  be  locked  up  in  rocks  or  partly  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  but  be  in  an  available  form.  In 
many  soils  the  available  supply  of  one  or  more  of 
these  is  deficient,  and  hence  the  crops  are  small. 
Removal  of  Plant-food  from  the  Soil.— Crop¬ 
ping,  Leaching,  etc. 

This  available  supply  of  plant-food  is  removed  in 
various  ways.  The  chief  source  of  loss  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  practice  of  farming  is  in  the  removal  of 
crops.  A  good  deal  is  also  leached  out  by  drain¬ 
age  waters ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  dissolved  by  the 
water  in  the  soil  and  conveyed  below  the  reach  of 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  away  in  springs  and  streams. 
The  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  way  is  slight, 
that  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
nitrogen,  is  more  important.  Considerable  nitro¬ 
gen  is  also  lost  through  chemical  changes  by  which 
it  is  unloosed  from  its  compounds  in  the  soil,  and 
escapes  in  a  free  state  into  the  air. 

Re-supply  of  Plant-food  to  tile  Soil.— Weath¬ 
ering.  Atmospheric  Supply.— Manuring. 

The  re-supply  of  plant-food  thus  removed  may 
be  provided  in  various  ways.  We  may,  as  Prof. 
Johnson  says,  “  rely  upon  those  processes  by  which 
the  original  rocks  of  the  earth’s  surface  have  been 
converted  into  nutritive  soil.  We  can  await  the 
operation  of  the  natural  agencies  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  what  we  call  ‘weathering,’  the  action  of 
water  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  the 
air.  When  we  leave  the  land  in  fallow — which  is 
practiced  much  less  now  than  formerly — these  pro¬ 
cesses  go  on  in  the  soil  and  prepare  a  quantity  of 
plant-food  for  the  crop  of  another  year _ By  ac¬ 

tive  tillage,  throwing  up  the  soil,  so  that  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  more  fully  to  the  air,  and  by  drainage,  if 
this  he  necessary  to  insure  access  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  this  process  may  be  hastened.  Most  saline 
fertilizers,  such  as  common  salt,  nitrate  of  soda, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  also 
act  in  a  similar  way  to  dissolve  the  elements  of  the 
soil,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  crop  ;  so  that, 
although  these  fertilizers  may,  in  some  cases,  do 
nothing  towards  feeding  the  crop  directly,  they 
help  to  feed  it  by  this  indirect  action  in  dissolving 
and  bringing  into  active  form  the  materials  which 
the  soil  contains  in  abundant  quantity,  but  in  an 
inert  state. ...” 

A  small  amount  of  fertilizing  material  is  brought 
from  the  atmosphere  into  the  soil  by  rain  and  snow, 
and  certain  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that 
some  is  also  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  soil.  All 
crops,  when  removed,  leave  considerable,  and  some, 
as  clover,  a  great  deal  of  food-material  behind  in 
the  form  of  roots  and  stubble,  to  enrich  the  soil 
for  the  succeeding  growth.  This  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  in  the  rotation  of  crops. 

To  quote  once  more.  In  brief,  “Exhaustion  is 
the  reduction  of  the  producing  capacity  of  the  soil 
below  the  point  of  profitable  production,  and  de¬ 
pends  either  on  the  absolute  removal  of  certain 
materials,  or  their  removal  to  such  a  point  that  the 
supply  is  below  the  demand  of  the  crop,  and  such 
removal  must  he  compensated  either  by  suitable 
fertilizing  applications,  or  by  making  the  unavaila¬ 
ble  materials  still  present  in  the  soil  available  by 

fallow,  tillage,  etc.” _ Each  one  of  the  topics 

thus  casually  treated  is  worthy  of  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion.  Let  us,  however,  confine  ourselves  for 
the  present  to  two  principal  ones,  noticing  how 
much  of  different  materials  is  removed  from  the 
soil  by  various  crops,  and  how  much  is  restored  by 
various  manures. 

The  following  table,  which  I  translate  from  a 
much  more  extended  one  in  the  German  Farmers’ 
Diary,  frequently  referred  to  in  these  articles,  will 
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aid  us  greatly  in  studying  this  subject,  and  I  most 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  reader’s  careful 
and  studious  attention.  It  gives  the  composition 
of  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  plants  and  ma¬ 
nures,  and  contains,  in  a  very  small  space,  a  very 
great  amount  of  most  useful  information.  The 
table  from  which  it  is  taken,  was  compiled  from 
several  thousands  of  analyses,  made  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  elsewhere,  by  a  large  number  of 
chemists,  who  have  devoted,  in  the  aggregate, 
doubtless  hundreds  of  years  to  investigations  of 
plants  and  manures.  The  figures  represent,  of 


course,  general  averages.  The  analyses  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  European.  The  plants  would 
not  differ  greatly  in  composition  from  those  grown 
in  this  country.  The  difference  in  the  composition 
of  a  given  kind  of  manure,  is  much  wider  than  in 
that  of  plants.  Stable  manure,  as  is  well  known, 
is  extremely  variable  in  character.  The  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  of  the  table,  are  of  the  higher  grades, 
and,  in  general,  considerably  better  than  the  average 
of  those  in  our  markets.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
more  detailed  figures  and  accounts  of  some  of  these 
articles  hereafter. 

Several  correspondents  inquire 
how  much  their  soil  is  “  exhaust¬ 
ed  ”  by  different  crops.  From  the 
table  let  us  make  a  calculation. 
Suppose  that  a  given  plot  of  ground 
produces  grass  enough  to  make, 
when  mown  and  dried,  one  ton  of 
hay.  Of  the  different  substances 
in  this  2,000  pounds  of  hay,  how 
much  of  each  was  furnished  by  the 
soil?  If  we  were  to  keep  a  wisp 
of  this  hay  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
oven,  the  water  which  it  contains 
would  he  dried  out.  If  we  should 
put  the  dried  hay  iu  the  fire,  the 
organic  matter  would  be  burned  up 
and  pass  off  as  gas  or  smoke,  leav¬ 
ing  the  mineral  matters  in  the 
form  of  ash. 

Now,  as  was  explained  in  the 
March  number,  the  plant  derives 
all  its  mineral  matter  from  the  soil. 
Buc  with  the  organic  matter  the 
case  is  different.  Its  carbon  comes 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the 
air.  Its  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  (the 
components  of  water),  are  supplied 
in  one  way  or  another  from  the  air, 
but  through  the  roots  in  the  soil. 
But  the  nitrogen,  though  furnish¬ 
ed  to  some  extent  by  the  air,  comes 
mostly  from  the  soil.  So  in  our  cal¬ 
culation  of  materials  which  our 
crops  take  from  the  soil,  we  have, 
to  consider  the  nitrogen  only  of  the 
organic  substance,  and  all  the  in¬ 
gredients,  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
etc.,  of  the  ash.  To  find 

WJiat  is  Removed  from  tile 
Soil  in  a  Ton  of  Hay, 

we  have  simply  to  multiply  the 
figures  which  stand  opposite  “aver¬ 
age  meadow  hay  ”  in  the  table,  and 
give  the  number  of  pounds  of 
each  substance  in  1,C00  pounds  of 
hay,  by  two,  to  find  the  amount  of 
each  in  a  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  We  should  have  103  lbs. 
nitrogen,  2675  lbs.  potash,  17 [/5  lbs. 
lime,  8y6  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and 
so  on.  As  explained  above,  these 
are  average  figures,  and  are  not 
claimed  to  he  absolutely  correct 
for  any  individual  case.  Any  farm¬ 
er  in  this  country  can  calculate 
from  this  table,  how  much  material 
is  taken  from  his  field  by  a  given 
number  of  pounds  of  hay  or  wheat, 
just  about  as  accurately  as  he  could 
estimate  his  own  weight  from  that 
of  the  average  man  in  Europe.  It 
is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  investi¬ 
gators  in  this  country  may  have  the 
encouragement  and  support  need¬ 
ful  for  the  study  of  our  farm 
products,  such  as  has  been  done 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

By  comparing  the  composition  of 
the  manures  with  the  crops,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  how  the  former 
restore  what  the  latter  take  away 
from  the  soil,  and  how  much  of 
different  fertilizing  materials  will 
be  needed  for  production  of  a 
given  crop. 


A  Word  of*  Ca,  it  lion* 

If  soils  were  all  alike,  and  if  we  knew  ju6t  what 
they  contained  ;  if  we  could  tell  how  much  of  their 
plant  food  is  in  form  to  supply  the  wants  of  crops, 
how  much  is  removed  by  other  means  than  by  crop¬ 
ping,  and  how  much  re-supplied  by  tillage,  weather¬ 
ing,  and  the  indirect  action  of  manures,  and  if, 
finally,  climate,  moisture,  and  other  conditions 
were  uniform  and  favorable,  calculations  of  form¬ 
ulas  for  fertilizers  would  he  easy,  and  farming  by 
tables  quite  a  simple  business.  But  such  is  un¬ 
fortunately  not  the  case,  as  every  farmer  knows 
only  too  certainly. 

But  I  am  making  this  article  too  long  already. 
So  we  will  resume  this  discussion  another  time. 
Meanwhile  let  me  request  any  readers  who  may  be 
Interested  in  these  subjects  as  treated  here,  and  do 
not  keep  files  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  to  at 
least  preserve  the  above  table  for  future  reference. 

Conn.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ,  Middletown. 


Artificial  Fertilizers.  —  Parties 
who  64  Guarantee?’  their  Wares.— Last 
month,  page  154,  the  form  of  contract  or  guarantee  was 
given  by  which  manufacturers  and  dealers  stipulate  with 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  sup¬ 
ply  fertilizers.  The  following  parties  have  entered  into 
the  agreement,  thus  guaranteeing  farmers  in  that  State 
that  “  they  will  get  what  they  pay  for.”  In  Connecticut  : 
In  New  Ilaven :  The  Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Co.,  Messrs. 
Strong,  Barnes,  Hart  &  Co.,  L.  B.  Bishop,  and  Robert  B. 
Bradley  &  Co..— In  Hartford:  Messrs.  Chas.  L.  Willard, 
Rodney  Kellogg,  and  F.  Ellsworth.— In  Middletown: 
Southmayd  &  Gardener.— In  Milford :  George  W.  Miles. 
—In  Middlefleld :  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Miller  and  P.  W. 
Bennett. — In  Nonvich :  John  P.  Rarstow. — In  Northfleld: 
Messrs.  Peck  Bros.— In  East  Haddam:  Messrs.  D.  B. 
Warner  &  Son.— In  Hebron:  John  S.  Wells.—  In  Strat¬ 
ford:  W.  E.  Wheeler.  Outside  of  Connecticut— N.  Y. 
City:  Messrs.  H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  Hobson,  Hurtado  & 
Co.,  Manhattan  Blood  Guano  Co.,  Chas.  Y.  Mapes. — 
Boston,  Mass:  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bowker  &  Co.,  Soluble 
Pacific  Guano  Co.,  Matfield  Fertilizer  Co.— In  Spring- 
field,  Mass:  J.  A.  Byrnes. — In  Linden,  N.  J. :  Russel  Coe. 

- — »  «»i  » - 

Forest  Tree  Planting-.— Evergreens, 

FOURTH  ARTICLE. 

The  restricted  space  makes  our  article  necessarily  brief 
—yet  a  few  remarks  upon  evergreens  are  timely.  What¬ 
ever  other  tree  planting  may  be  done  for  profit,  some 
evergreens  should  be  set  out  for  shelter  and  ornament — 
not  that  some  of  these  are  not  profitable  for  timber  also, 
but  just  now  we  have  special  reference  to  their  use  as 
wind-breaks,  and  for  ornament.  Even  ornament  in  this 
case  is  not  without  its  money  value,  for  should  one  ever 
wish  to  sell  his  place — a  far  too  frequent  occurrence— the 
cost  of  the  trees  would  he  many  times  returned  in  the 
advanced  value  they  would  give  the  estate.  If  one  has 
determined  to  raise  his  evergreens  from  seed,  ho  must 
care  for  his  seed  beds  for  one  or  two  years,  and  as  small 
trees  are  sold  at  such  very  low  rates  by  several  who  make 
a  special  business  of  raising  them,  most  persons  will  find 
it  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  raise  them  from  seed. 
Small  trees  of  two  kinds  are  usually  to  he  had:  wild 
seedlings,  pulled  up  from  the  forest,  and  those  which 
have  been  raised  in  a  nursery.  Then  one  can  obtain  nur¬ 
sery  trees  one  or  two  years  old,  direct  from  the  seed  bed, 
or  those  which  have  been  once  or  twice  transplanted,  the 
latter  being  larger  and  more  expensive.  Young  seed¬ 
lings,  whether  native  or  from  the  seed  bed,  should  be 
fir3t  set  in  nursery  rows,  and  if  small,  or  from  the  woods, 
should  be  shaded.  Trees  0  in.  or  less  in  bight,  may  be 
set  out  in  beds  in  rows  from  6  to  10  in.  apart,  and  3  to  6 
in.  in  the  row,  according  to  size,  and  protected  from  the 
hot  sun  by  a  screen  of  lath  or  of  brash.  Trees  that  have 
been  transplanted  in  the  nursery,  should  he  set  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows.  30  in.  apart,  with  the  plants  6  to  13  in.  apart, 
according  to  their  size,  and  have  a  heavy  mulch ;  partly 
decayed  straw  or  other  litter  may  he  used.  The  small 
seedlings  may  grow  in  the  bed  for  one  or  two  years,  and 
then  he  set  in  nursery  rows,  and  the  larger  ones  may  re- 
main  two  years  in  the  rows  before  setting  in  their  per¬ 
manent  localities.  Those  who  wash  to  produce  an  im¬ 
mediate  effect,  can  procure  trees  30  to  30  or  more  inches 
high  at  moderate  rates  ;  these  having  been  several  times 
transplanted  or  root-pruned,  which  produces  the  same 
effect,  may  be  placed  at  once  where  they  are  to  grow. 
There  is  no  point  upon  which  there  is  greater  difference 
of  opinion  than  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  ever¬ 
greens;  not  only  have  spring  and  fall  planting  their  , ad¬ 
vocates,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as. to  uheth- 


TABLE  31. 

For  Calculating  the  Exhaustion  of  Soils  by  Crops  and  Enriching  by  Manures. 
Average  quantities  of  Water,  Organic  Matter,  Ash,  Nitrogen  in  Organic 
Matter  and  Potash,  Lime,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  other  Ingredients  in  Ash , 
of  Fresh  ( Green )  and  Air-dry  Materials. 

A.— PLANTS. 

Ingredients  of  Ash. 


VEGETABLE  MATE¬ 
RIALS. 

1000  LBS.  CONTAIN 


GRAIN  AND  STRAW,  fts. 

Wheat,  grain.. . . 

Wheat,  straw.... . 

Rye,  grain . 

Rye,  straw . . 

Oats,  grain . 

Oats,  straw. . 

Indian  Corn,  gram... . . 
do.  stalks  and  leaves... . 

Buckwheat,  grain . 

Buckwheat,  straw . 

Beaus  . . . . 

Beau  straw...... . 

Peas... . 

Pea  straw....  — . . 

HAY. 

Average  Meadow  Hay... . 
Timot  >y  Hay — ...... 

Red  Clover  Hay . 

Swedish  Clover  Hay... 

Lucerue  (Alfalfa) . 

GREEN  CROPS. 


810.1 
8jj.S 
831.4 
81J.6 
810  8 
853.0 
813.0 
835.3 
811. G 
837.0 
818  2 

803.2 

833.2 
81G.G 


841.8 

833.7 

811.7 
803.5 
820.0 


194.4 

204.6 

205.7 

190.8 
194.7 


Young  Grass.... . 

Timothy  Grass . 

Fodder  Rye . 

Fodder  Corn..  ... . 

Clover  in  blossom . 

ROOTS  (tubers)  &  TOPS. 

Potatoes,  tubers .  I?0 

do.  vines,  nearly  ripe. . .  j  7< J 

99!o 


UO>  VlUcSj  UCdil  ij  J  ir"1  •  °  j  » 

Turnips,  roots . 

Turnips,  tops — .. 

Sugar  Beets,  roots 
Sugar  Beets,  tops 

Carrots,  roots... . 

Carrots,  tops. .  0113 

Hops,  entire  plant . 

Hops,  the  cones... . .  iti  j  Sm’.t 

Tobacco,  leaves....^.-..1 1  ,w-u 


1-1 

o 

N-Sg 

£  -C 
11* 

<s 

I 

its 

42 

£ 

*£ 

k-cTS1 
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e 

<§ 

£ 

Q 
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*§ 

g  1 
^  1 

BS. 

tbs. 

Ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

BS. 

BS. 

Ibs. 

Ibs. 

1G.9 

20.8 

5.3 

0.4 

0.6 

2.0 

7.9 

0.1 

0.4 

3.2 

4G.1 

6  3 

0.6 

2.7 

1.1 

2.2 

1.1 

3L2 

17.6 

17.9 

5.6 

0.3 

0.5 

2.1 

8.4 

0.2 

0.4 

2.4 

40.5 

7.8 

0.9 

3.5 

1.1 

2.1 

1.1 

22.9 

19.2 

2  i.O 

4.4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.9 

6.2 

0.4 

2.0 

4.0 

49.4 

8.9 

1.2 

3.6 

1.6 

1.9 

1.3 

19.0 

16.0 

13.0 

.3.7 

0.2 

0.3 

2.0 

5.9 

0.2 

0.2 

4.8 

41.9 

9,6 

6.1 

4.0 

2.6 

5.3 

1.2 

11.7 

11.4 

11.8 

2.7 

0.7 

0.5 

1.5 

5.7 

0.2 

0.1 

13  0 

51.7 

24.2 

1.1 

9.5 

1.9 

6.1 

2.7 

2.9 

40.8 

80.7 

1  S.l 

0.4 

1.5 

2.2 

11.9 

0.8 

0.2: 

13.3 

43.9 

18.5 

1.1 

9.8 

3.3 

£.2 

1.6 

3.2 

35.8 

23.5 

98 

0.2 

1.2 

1.9 

8.6 

0.8 

0.2 

10.4 

44.0 

10.1 

1.8 

16.2 

3.5 

3.5 

2.7 

3.0 

14.2 

51.5 

13.2 

2.S 

8.C 

3.3 

4.1 

2.4 

13.9 

18.3 

62.1 

20.4 

1.0 

4.5 

1.9 

7.2 

1.8 

22.1 

21.3 

56. 9 

18.3 

1.2 

20.(1 

6.1 

5.' 

1.7 

1.4 

24.5 

39.7 

11.0 

1.2 

13.5 

5.0 

4.0 

1.6 

1.6 

23.0 

62.1 

15. S 

1.3 

26.2 

3.8 

5.5 

3.7 

8.8 

5.6 

20.7 

11.6 

0.4 

2.2 

0.6 

2.2 

0.8 

2.1 

5.4 

21.6 

7.4 

0.5 

1.6 

0.7 

2. 

0.6 

7.7 

4  3 

16.3 

6.3 

(1  1 

1.2 

0.5 

2.4 

0.2 

5.2 

3.2 

12.0 

4.3 

0.5 

1.6 

1.4 

1.8 

0.4 

1.7 

5.3 

13.7 

4.4 

0.3 

4.8 

1.5 

1.4 

0.4 

0.8 

3.2 

9.4 

5  7 

0,2 

0.2 

0.4 

1.6 

0.6 

0.2 

4.9 

19.7 

4.3 

0.4 

6  4 

3.3 

1.6 

1.3 

0.9 

1.8 

7.3 

3,3 

0.7 

0  f 

0.3 

0.9 

0.8 

0.1 

3.0 

11.9 

2.8 

11 

8.S 

0.5 

0.9 

1  1 

0.5 

1.6 

7.1 

3  9 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1' 

2.0 

9.6 

2  8 

2.3 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.2 

2.1 

7.8 

2.8 

1.7 

O.S 

0.4 

1.0 

0.5 

0.2 

5.1 

26.0 

2.9 

5.2 

8.5 

0.9 

1.2 

2.0 

2.9 

81.4 

? 

20.1 

2.8 

18.1 

6.4 

7.5 

3.7 

16.4 

66.8 

? 

23. ( 

1.4 

11.1 

8.7 

11  2 

2.4 

11.1 

51.0 

46. 0 

130.31  5.  if  !.  b 

,17.'i 

.  4.? 

5.8 

13.5 

*  See  explanations  below. 


B.— MANURES. 


FERTILIZING  MATERI¬ 
ALS. 

1,000  (Or  100)  LBS.  CONTAIN. 


ANIMAL  EXCREMENTS. 

1000  LBS.  CONTAIN 

Stable  manure,  fresh . 

ilo.  moderately  rotted 
do.  thoroughly  rotted 

Dungheap  liquor . 

Faeces,  fresh .  . 

Urine,  human,  fresh . 

Night  soil,  fresh..... . 

COMMERCIAL  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  100  LBS.  CONTAIN 

Peruvian  guano . 

Dried  blood......... . 


Ibs.  tbs.  tbs. 


So 


24S44.1 
132  53.0 
145  65.0 
7  10.7 
773  198  29.9  10.0 
933  24  13.5  6.0 

935  51  16.0  7.0 


710 

750 

790 

932 


Ibs. 


Ingredients  of  Ash. 


14.3  51.4  38.8  13.0 
14.0  79.0  ,  7.0  11.7 


PHOSPHATES. 

Bone  meal,  average .  9-9 S' 

Bone-meal, from  solid  parts  5.0  ol.5  w. 
do.  from  porous  parts  7.0  37.O.M. 

Bone  black, fresh . .  6.0  10.0  84. 

Bone  black,  spent. .........  10.0  6.0  84 

Bone  ash . . . .....I  6.0 

Baker  guano . ILO 

Jarvis  guano . 1L° 

Navassa  phosphates........  «.o 

‘  supe  RpnospnvTES. 

Rectified  Peruvian  guano. .  13.0 
Baker  g’no,  superp’sphated  15.0 
Navassa  “  ...15.0 

Boneblack  “  . .  '5.0 

Bone-meal  “  . .  13.0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia _ _  I  4.0 

Nitrate  of  Soda  . .  2.6 

Plaster . 20.0 

Gas-Lime . 7.0 

Sujar-house  Scum . 34.5 

Ashes, Evergreen  Trees...  5.0 
Ashes,  Deciduous  Trees. . .  5.0 

Leaehed  Ashes.  . . 20.0 

Peat  Ashes.  . 5.0 

Anthracite  Coal  Ashes _  5.0 


3.0  91 
9.0  81 
8.2  80 
5.4,92 


6.2  73.8 
2.5  82.5 
8.0  77.0 
23.8,63.2 


80, 

1.3  91. 
24.5  41, 
5.0  90. 
5.0  90, 
5.0  75, 
..  95 
5.0  90 


0  .. 
7  0.' 
.0  i.; 
.0  .. 
,0  .. 
.o:  .. 
.o  .. 
.o  .. 
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£  „ 
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•So 

I 
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S3 
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s 

s 

£ 

8| 

$5 

¥ 
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IbS. 

BS. 

Ibs. 

n>8. 

Ibs. 

Ibs. 

lbs. 

ibs.  i 

5.2 

1.5 

5.7 

1.4 

2.1 

1.2 

12.5 

1.5 

6.3 

:.9 

7.0 

1.8 

2.6 

i.e 

16.8 

1.9 

5.0 

1.3 

8,8 

1.8 

3.0 

1.3  17. C 

1.6 

4.9 

1.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

1.2 

2.5 

1.6 

fi  2 

3.6 

10.9 

0.8 

1.9 

0.4 

2.0 

4.6 

0  2 

0.2 

1.7 

0.4 

5.6 

2.1 

3.8 

0.9 

0.6 

2.6 

0.5 

6.2 

4.0 

2.3 

1  4 

11  0 

1.2 

13.0 

1.0 

1.7 

1.3 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

1.0 

0.4 

2.1 

0.4! 

0.2 

O.S 

31.3 

1.0 

23.2 

0.1 

8.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2  33.0 

1.0  25.2 

0.1  8.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3  29.0 

1.0  20. 0 

0,1 

3.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3  43.0 

1.1  32.0 

0.4 

5.0 

0.1 

0  ■?. 

37,0 

1.1  2G.0 

0.4  15.0 

0.3 

0.6 

46.0 

1.2  35.4 

0.4 

6.5 

0.2 

1.2 

41.5 

1.5  34.8 

1.5 

0.8 

6.3 

0.4 

0.3 

83.1 

0.5  20.6  18.0 

0.5 

0.2 

37.5 

0.6  33.2 

0.5 

5.0 

0.1 

2.0 

1.2 

9  5 

1.0  10.5  15.0 

1.5 

1.1 

0.1 

0.8 

25  9 

0.9  21.8  28.5 

0.9 

0.2 

? 

17.0 

0.3  15.4 

19.5 

2.3 

? 

0.1 

25.0 

0.7  10.2 

21.0 

9.3 

6.2 

.. 

0.1 

0.2 

22.4 

0.7 

16.6 

19.5 

2.5 

0.5 

58.0 

8.0 

1.4 

.. 

.. 

35.0 

0  2 

0.7 

1.5 

1.7 

31.6 

6.1 

41.0 

4.0 

6.2 

64.5 

1.5 

12.5 

3.0 

Oil 

0.2 

0.6  20.7 

0.3 

1.5 

0.3 

9.1 

6.0 

2.0  35.0  6.C 

4.5 

1.6 

18.0 

0.3 

10.0 

2.5  30.0  5.C 

6.5 

1.6  18.0 

0.3 

2.5 

1.3  24.5 

2.5 

G.f 

0.3  20.0 

6.2 

1.5 

O.f 

? 

1.5 

0.6 

l.E 

? 

0.1 

0.1 

1  ? 

1  3.0 

0.1 

5.0  ? 
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er  early  or  late  spring  is  the  better  season.  The  time  is 
of  more  importanoe  with  large  trees  than  with  small, 
as  the  dealers  take  up  their  small  stock  in  advance,  and 
the  trees  can  almost  always  be  had  in  a  dormant  state. 
For  larger  trees,  probably  the  time  when  the  swelling  of 
the  buds  shows  that  vegetation  is  active,  is  the  best,  if 
one  can  have  a  choice,  but  better  earlier  than  later,  when 
the  new  growth  has  actually  begun.  We  have  moved 
trees  with  success  when  the  new  tender  shoots  were  3 
to  4  inches  long,  but  we  had  only  about  5  miles  to  bring 
them,  and  a  damp  spell  immediately  followed ;  of  course 
much  will  depend  upon  the  weather  in  such  cases.  The 
most  important  consideration  whether  the  trees  are  large 
or  small,  is  to  keep  the  roots  from  becoming  dry.  If 
the  roots  once  get  dry,  that  is  the  end  of  the  tree,  as  no 
after  care  will  save  it.  Experienced  dealers  knowing 
this,  take  special  pains  to  so  pack  their  trees,  that  unless 
detained  on  the  way  by  some  accident,  they  usually 
reach  the  buyer  in  good  condition.  Careless  buyers  can 
in  an  hour  or  two  kill  the  trees  past  all  remedy.  If  the 
bundle  or  box  is  opened  and  the  roots  of  a  part  are  left 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  while  others  are  being  set 
out,  the  last  planted  trees  will  die,  and  the  seller  be 
blamed.  When  the  trees  are  received,  whether  large  or 
small,  have  a  puddle  ready,  mixing  water  with  loamy 
soil  to  make  mud  as  thick  as  cream,  and  as  fast  as  the 
trees  are  taken  out  of  the  package,  put  their  roots  in  this, 
work  them  around— with  the  hands  if  need  be— until 
every  root  is  covered,  then  put  them  in  a  shady  place 
with  the  roots  well  covered  with  soil,  and  they  will  keep 
without  injury  for  several  days.  The  Norway  Spruce, 
on  account  of  its  adaptability  to  a  great  variety  of  situ¬ 
ations,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  density,  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  screens  than  any  other.  If  a  single 
row  is  used,  the  trees  should  stand  6  feet  apart  ;  if  a 
double  row,  they  may  be  10  feet  apart,  with  the  second 
row  10  feet  distant,  its  trees  opposite  the  intervals  of  the 
lirst  row.  For  a  more  immediate  shelter,  some  set  a 
row  of  white  willow  or  cotton  wood  between  the  spruces, 
putting  cuttings  after  the  spruces  are  well  established, 
at  2  feet  apart  ;  the  willow’s  are  thinned  as  the  ever¬ 
greens  need  the  room.  The  White  Pine  may  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Our  advertising  columns  give 
the  addresses  of  several  dealers  in  small  evergreens.  In 
mentioning  the  special  dealers  in  tree  seeds  last  month, 
the  name  of  H.  M.  Thompson,  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  was 
omitted  ;  he  deals  largely  in  both  seeds  and  seedlings. 


Southern  Cow  Peas, 

At  the  close  of  an  article  descriptive  of  Cow  Peas,  given 
last  month,  we  stated  that  we  expected  an  article  upon 
their  cultivation  ;  this  has  come  to  hand,  but  we  are  quite 
unable  to  make  room  for  it,  and  it  must  be  deferred  until 
another  month.  For  those  who  wish  to  try  the  crop,  we 
here  give  the  essential  points  on  planting,  hoping  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  entire  article  soon.  The  crop  is  grown  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  Virginia,  and  judging  from  the  mass  of  herbage 
the  plants  produced  in  our  trial  referred  to  last  month,  we 
should  judge  them  worthy  of  attention  in  more  northern 
localities. 

Even  poor  land  will  grow  cow  peas.  On  very  poor  land 
the  peas  are  sown  the  end  of  April,  the  crop  turned  under 
to  enrich  the  land,  and  a  second  sowing  immediately 
made.  The  peas  mustnot  be  sown  until  the  soil  is  warm; 
the  land  is  well  plowed,  and  a  bushel  of  seed  for  good 
land,  and  5  or  6  pecks  for  poor,  is  sown  broadcast,  and 
harrowed  in,  or  covered  by  a  light  plow  ;  sown  in  June 
or  July,  the  seed  should  be  plowed  in  deep.  The  Red, 
Clay,  Black,  and  Whippoorwill,  are  the  kinds  most  es¬ 
teemed  for  fodder,  and  they  do  better  on  poor  soils.  The 
Lady,  White  Table,  and  Crowder  varieties  require  richer 
soils,  and  are  the  kinds  cultivated  for  table  use  ;  they  are 
often  sown  between  rows  of  corn  at  the  last  working. 
Cow  peas  are  often  cultivated  in  orchards,  serving  to 
shade  the  ground  around  young  trees,  and  at  the  same 


time  furnishing  a  valuable  crop  of  fodder.  The  after  man¬ 
agement  and  other  matters  will  be  found  in  the  article 
when  published. 


Asparagus  Bunches  and  Bunching. 

In  February  last  we  figured  and  described  the 
Asparagus  Buncher  invented  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Conover, 
and  in  contrast  with  it  the  very  primitive  form  still 
in  use  by  many  asparagus  growers.  The  Revue 
Horticole  in  the  same  month  gave  engraviugs  of 
four  different  bunchers  in  use  in  different  parts  of 
France  ;  these  we  reproduce,  not  only  because  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  how  gardening  operations  are 
done  in  other  countries,  but  because  these  differ¬ 
ent  devices  may  afford  some  useful  hints  to  those 
who  may  desire  to  make  something  of  the  kind  for 
their  own  use.  We  may  remark  here  that  aspara¬ 
gus  is  in  France  one  of  the  leading  vegetables,  and 
while  large  areas  are  devoted  to  field  culture,  there 
are  also  immense  establishments  for  forcing  it  un¬ 
der  glass;  these  two  sources  arc  supplemented  by 


that  put  up  in  cans,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
preserved  for  home  use  and  for  export.  From  one 
or  another  of  these  those  who  can  afford  it  can  en¬ 
joy  asparagus  all  the  year  round.  The  number  of 
these  bunchers  at  home  and  abroad  show  that  the 
necessity  for  putting  up  asparagus  in  neat  bunches 
is  generally  recognized ;  if  any  novice  in  asparagus 
culture  doubts  that  careful  preparation  of  this  crop 
pays,  let  him  send  to  market  a  lot  of  loose  shoots, 
or  even  a  lot  of  bunches  carelessly  put  up,  with 
uneven  ends  and  buts,  and  he  will  be  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  he  has  raised  the  crop  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  only  one  step  towards  turning  it  into 
money.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  bunches,  that 
differs  in  this  country  with  the  season  ;  the  length 
is  8  or  9  inches,  and  the  diameter  through  the  cen¬ 
ter,  from  4  inches  early,  to  5  inches  later.  In 
the  French  markets  where  articles  are  often  pur¬ 
chased  in  small  quantities,  the  large  bunches  are 
divided  to  make  half  and  quarter  bunches,  and  the 


Fig.  3. — SARTROUVILLE  BUNCHER — EMPTY. 


marketmen  have  bunchers  for  doing  this.  Figure 
1  shows  the  oldest  of  the  French  bunchers  ;  it  will 
be  seen  to  consist  of  two  pairs  of  wooden  scissors 
with  curved  blades,  to  each  short  arm  of  one  of 
these  is  fixed  a  wooden  rod,  which  passes  through 
a  hole  in  the  corresponding  arm  of  the  other,  allow¬ 
ing  the  two  to  be  placed  at  the  desired  distance 
apart ;  the  scissor-like  ends  may  be  opened  or 
closed,  and  held  at  the  proper  point  by  a  string 
tied  across  the  rods.  The  apparatus  in  figure  2  is 
called  the  “Normand  Buncher,  and  is  in  very  com¬ 
mon  use.  It  consists  of  two  boards  each  with  a 
U-shaped  opening ;  the  rear  one  has  a  thin  piece 
across  it  to  even  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  near 
the  bottom  four  square  rods,  upon  which  the  front 
piece  slides ;  a  part  of  the  front  piece  has  a  thin 
board  over  it  to  add  strength.  In  figures  3  and  4 
are  shown  the  “  Sartrouville  Buncher,”  both  empty 
and  filled  ;  its  construction  is  shown  so  clearly  that 


explanation  is  not  needed ;  none  of  the  parts  are 
movable,  the  peculiarity  about  this  is  the  back 
board,  so  contrived  as  to  bring  the  tip  of  the  shoots 


Fig.  4. — SARTROUVILLE  BUNCHER — FILLED. 


close  together  ;  when  the  frame  is  nearly  full,  the 
shoots  are  passed  in  through  the  wedge-shaped 
opening  above.  Figures  5  and  6  show  closed  and 
open  a  more  complicated  affair;  it  is  the  form  sold 
by  the  implement  dealers  in  France,  and  known  as 
the  “  Argenteuil  Buncher.”  The  board  E  slides  in 
grooves  in  the  frame  D,  D,  and  carries  the  two 
pieces  Rand  C;  the  end  A,  is  like  that  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  arranged  to  draw  down  the  bunch.  The 
cross-piece  Ris  merely  for  strength,  and  the  circles 
near  E  indicate  that  underneath  are  cavities  for  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  to  facilitate  the  pulling  out  of 
the  board.  With  all  the  conveniences  that  we  have 
put  before  our  readers,  they  should  be  able  to  fix 
upon  one  which  will  do  the  work  neatly,  and  what 
is  also  important  where  there  is  a  large  crop, 
quickly.  To  have  the  asparagus  appear  in  the 
market  in  the  best  possible  manner,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  precautions  to  be  observed.  It  is  customary 
for  the  cutter  to  lay  the  shoots  in  handfuls  along 


Fig.  5. — ARGENTEUIL  BUNCHER— CLOSED. 


the  rows  ;  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
long,  as  they  will  curl  and  wilt ;  in  all  handling 
keep  the  heads  all  one  way.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
cutting,  wash,  assort,  and  bunch ;  at  least  two 
sizes  should  be  made,  and  the  bunches  should  be 
of  even  quality  all  through.  Take  pains  to  have 
the  heads  very  even,  and  cut  the  buts  neatly  and 
square.  Tie  the  bunches  very  tight,  or  they  will 
become  loose  in  transportation.  The  fault  with  all 
the  French  bunchers  is  that  they  have  no  means  of 
pressing  the  shoots,  a  difficulty  overcome  in  Mr. 
Conover’s  buncher,  which  allows  the  bunch  to  be 
held  under  strong  pressure  until  the  ties  are  put 
on.  Use  fiat  ties ;  strong  bass  is  generally  used, 
and  probably  Cuba  bass  would  be  better  than  the 
native  or  Russia  ;  figure  4  shows  the  usual  method 
of  tying  in  France,  where  willow  twigs  are  em¬ 
ployed.  When  made  up,  the  bunches  should  al¬ 
ways  stand  upright ;  if  laid  down  they  will  become 
crooked.  If  obliged  to  keep  the  asparagus  for  a 


day  or  two  before  sending  to  market,  stand  the 
bunches  in  a  tub,  with  an  inch  or  so  of  water,  and 
cover  them  from  the  light ;  keep  in  a  cool  cellar. 
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Sheep  Washing. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute  amongst  sheep 
owners  whether  it  is  better  to  wash  the  wool  upon 
the  sheep’s  back,  or  to  shear  the  unwashed  fleeces 
and  sell  them  thus  Having  tried  both  plans,  we  have 
concluded  that  the  former 
is  to  be  preferred  as  be¬ 
ing  the  most  profitable. 

Wool  buyers  generally  de¬ 
duct  one-third  for  the  loss 
by  reason  of  waste  in  un¬ 
washed  wool,  and  unless 
the  fleeces  are  very  oily 
and  mixed  with  sand  and 
filth,  much  more  than 
should  ever  be  permitted, 
this  deduction  is  greater 
than  the  loss  from  wash¬ 
ing,  except  with  very 
yolky  Merino  sheep.  This 
class  of  sheep  may  be 
profitably  sheared  without 
washing,  so  long  as  buyers 
do  not  object  to  50  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  grease  and 
yolk,  and  do  not  deduct 
more  thai  one-third  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  The  usual 
method  of  Washing  sheep, 
known  as  brook  washing, 
shown  in  the  upper  en¬ 
graving,  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  for  small  flocks. 

For  this  a  clean  gravelly- 
bottomed  portion  of  a 
stream  is  selected,  where 
the  banks  are  covered 
with  a  firm  grassy  sod, 

and  a  pen  of  rails  or  boards  is  made  upon  the 
bank,  into  which  the  sheep  are  gathered.  The 
washing  should  be  postponed  until  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  if  it  can  be  done  the  day  following  a 
warm  steady  rain,  the  fleeces  will  be  washed  more 
quickly  and  easily,  because  the  dirt  in  them  will 
be  moist  and  softened.  Ewes  which  are  in-lamb 
should  not  be  washed,  lest  their  struggles,  or  the 
chill  following  the  washing,  should  injure  them.  A 
period  of  ten  days,  at  least,  should  elapse  after  the 
washing  before  the  sheep  are  shorn,  so  that  the  wool 

may  regain  its  softness  _ _ .. 

through  the  renewed  natu¬ 
ral  secretion  of  yolk  and 
oil  from  the  sheep’s  skin. 

For  large  flocks  a  differ¬ 
ent  method,  by  which  the 
sheep  may  be  more  quick¬ 
ly  handled,  must  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  second  illustra¬ 
tion  represents  the  man¬ 
ner  of  washing  the  large 
flocks  common  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  may  be  easily 
adopted  in  our  western 
regions  where  many  sheep 
are  kept.  A  corral  is 
made  on  the  bank  of  a 
suitable  stream,  and  a 
passage  way  runs  from 
this  to  the  water.  This 
passage-way  slopes  rapid¬ 
ly  from  the  bank  to  the 
water,  so  that  the  sheep, 
arrived  at  the  passage, 
cannot  avoid  plunging 
into  the  stream.  Here 
they  are  seized  by  the 
washers,  and  when  their 
fleeces  are  cleansed,  they 
go  out  of  the  stream  on  to 
the  opposite  bank.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  washers  will  be 
able  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
3,000  sheep  in  one  day,  if  the  arrangements  are 
roomy  enough  to  accommodate  them,  and  two 
shepherds  will  be  able  to  arrange  the  sheep  on  the 
bank.  One  boy  should  be  on  hand  to  assist  any 


sheep  that  may  need  help  to  regain  its  feet  upon 
the  bank,  as  it  emerges  with  its  fleece  heavy  and 
water  soaked.  The  illustration  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  needed.  An  abruptly  sloping  bank  upon  one 
side,  and  a  gently  inclining  one  upon  the  other 
should  be  chosen.  Such  banks  are  everywhere 
found  in  the  bends  of  streams,  and  if  the  water  is 


WASHING  A  SMALL  FLOCK. 

deep  enough  to  float  the  sheep,  it  is  all  the  better. 
The  sheep  are  collected  in  a  large  pen  near  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  In  front  of  the  large  pen  is  a  small¬ 
er  one,  which  will  hold  -a  hundred  sheep,  and  to 
which  the  sheep  are  admitted  by  a  gate.  When 
this  pen  is  filled,  a  shepherd  is  stationed  at  a  gate 
in  the  front  of  it,  which  opens  on  to  a  platform 
sloping  to  the  water’s  edge.  A  small  pen  is  made 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  platform,  in  which  a  few 
sheep  are  confined.  These  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  decoys,  and  the  sheep  in  the  second  pen  seeing 


WASHING  A  LARGE  FLOCK. 


these  decoys,  when  the  gate  is  opened,  readily  pass 
out  on  to  the  platform.  Here  they  have  no  footing, 
and  are  obliged  to  run  down  into  the  water,  where 
they  are  seized  by  the  men  awaiting  them,  and 


washed.  The  duty  of  the  shepherd  at  the  gate,  is 
to  permit  so  many  sheep  as  can  be  taken  care  of,  to 
pass  out  of  the  gate  at  one  time,  when  he  closes  it 
until  more  are  needed.  If  there  are  enough  men  in 
the  stream  to  wash  the  sheep  with  sufficient  rapidi¬ 
ty,  the  shepherd  may  keep  a  constant  stream  of 
them  passing  down  the  platform,  and  when  they 
reach  the  water  they  are 
passed  from  hand  to  hand 
across  the  stream,  until 
the  fleece  is  cleansed. 
When  the  sheep  are  near¬ 
ly  all  out  of  the  second 
pen,  a  fresh  supply  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  By  leaving  a  few 
in  the  pen,  the  sheep 
from  the  first  pen  do  not 
hesitate  to  enter  it,  and 
there  is  less  trouble  in 
handling  the  sheep.  For 
this  reason  it  is  thought 
best  to  have  a  number  of 
moderate  sized  pens  suc¬ 
ceeding,  and  opening  into 
each  other,  rather  than  to 
have  a  single  large  one 
which  will  hold  all  the 
sheep.  To  facilitate  the 
labor  of  washing  sheep, 
a  water  engine  or  force 
pump  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  in  Australia. 
This  engine  is  much  like 
one  of  our  fire  engines, 
but  has  a  number  of  out¬ 
lets  instead  of  one,  to  each 
of  which  is  attached  a 
hose  with  a  nozzle.  The 
sheep  are  drenched  by 
streams  of  water  forced 
upon  them  through  the  nozzles ;  the  wool  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  soak  for  a  time,  when  a  final  drenching  and 
washing  is  given  to  it.  The  sheep  are  confined, 
while  being  washed,  in  a  pen  with  a  sparred  floor, 
through  which  the  water  is  drained  off. 

After  they  are  washed,  the  sheep  should  never 
be  exposed  to  cold  winds  without  shelter.  If  the 
weather  be  unfavorable,  small  flocks  should  be 
housed,  or  kept  in  a  yard  for  a  day  or  two,  and  large 
flocks  should  be  driven  to  a  portion  of  the  pasture, 
where  they  may  have  the  shelter  of  a  bluff,  or  of  a 
plantation  of  timber,  as 
a  protection  against  the 
wind.  Catarrh  and  pneu¬ 
monia  are  the  diseases 
which  usually  follow  un¬ 
due  exposure  after  wash¬ 
ing,  and  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  animals, 
they  rarely  recover  from 
the  latter  disease,  which 
may  very  easily  follow  a 
neglected  attack  of  the 
former.  The  best  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  prevent 
the  trouble  by  leaving  the 
washing  and  shearing  un¬ 
til  the  weather  becomes 
settled  and  warm,  and 
by  protecting  the  sheep, 
should  an  adverse  change 
occur  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  There  is  more 
danger  to  sheep  with  open 
fleeces,  as  those  of  the 
long-wooled  breeds,  than 
with  Merinos  or  South- 
downs.  In  the  latter  the 
close  fleece  prevents  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  in  the  wool,  and 
it  is  the  evaporation  that 
is  caused  by  winds  that  is 
dangerous.  Slow  drying 
by  the  warm  sun  is  not  injurious,  it  is  from  the  cold 
dry  winds  that  the  greatest  injury  is  to  be  feared, 
and  when  these  occur  after  washing,  shelter  should 
always  be  provided  in  sheds  or  fenced  yards. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— No.  4. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

When  I  began  to  write  out  the  thoughts  that  im¬ 
press  themselves  upon  my  mind  through  constant 
contact  with  farmers,  1  little  thought  that  I  should 
be  plowing  a  furrow  in  February  3,000  miles  long, 
especially  as  I  had  so  recently  made  a  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  and  back.  But  the  exigencies  of  trade 
know  neither  times  nor  seasons.  “  Seed-time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,”  are 
all  alike  to  one  who  “  means  business.” — I  hope  to 
have  my  back-furrow  well  turned  before  this  meets 
the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
and  mention  now  that  this  letter  is  written  on  the 
good  steamer  America,  from  New  York  to  South¬ 
ampton  and  Bremen,  only  because  my  letters  have 
been  of  such  a  familiar  character,  that  I  think  it 
may  interest  my  readers  to  know  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  write.  They  are  not  the  most  favor¬ 
able  for  connected  thought.  Now  the  ink-stand 
takes  a  “  scoot”  across  the  table  ;  now  it  is  all  one 
can  do  to  keep  himself  in  position  ;  dishes  clatter 
and  smash  in  the  pantries ;  spray  flies  on  deck,  and 
the  ice  hangs  in  festoons  from  taffrail  and  nettings. 
However,  just  now  I  am  very  comfortable,  and  can 
write  perhaps  as  well  as  if  I  were  ashore,  and  in  my 
own  snug  study,  about 

Shallow  Soil  Farming. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  strong  soils  are  the  ex¬ 
ception,  and  thin  or  shallow  soils  decidedly  pre¬ 
ponderate.  They  are  not  bad  soils  if  well  tilled, 
but  will  hold  manure  like  a  bank,  until  it  is  check¬ 
ed  out  by  the  crops.  To  me,  having  been  bred  upon 
the  stillest  kind  of  clays,  that  are  hard  to  work,  this 
thin  soil  farming  was  both  novel  and  interesting. 
On  clay  soils  the  frost  heaves  down  the  stone-walls, 
tosses  out  the  fence-posts,  and  often  disarranges 
even  fairly  well  laid  foundations.  The  wheat 
“  winter-kills  ”  through  the  repeated  freezing  and 
thawing  of  spring ;  clover  is  apt  to  follow  in 
the  same  way;  cattle  “poach”  up  the  ground 
terribly  in  soft  weather,  and  do  great  damage 
to  grass,  and  there  are  many  other  little  diffi¬ 
culties  and  circumstances  which  make  harder 
and  extra  work  on  heavy  soil,  which  light  land 
farmers  are  free  from,  while  those  with  which  they 
have  to  contend  are  altogether  of  a  different  class. 

Rapid  Disappearance  of  Fertility. 

In  almost  all  thin  soils,  manurial  substances, 
both  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  character,  are 
soon  lost.  Organic  manures,  as  well  as  vegetable 
mold,  which  accumulates  under  proper  culture,  if 
subjected  to  the  least  neglect,  like  other  unhus¬ 
banded  riches,  literally  “  take  to  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away.”  I  know'  an  excellent  farmer  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  get¬ 
ting  very  remunerative  crops  of  corn  from  ground 
so  light  and  sandy  that  it  will  hardly  hold  a  sod  at 
all.  One  year  he  put  on  a  heavy  dressing  of  fish 
compost,  and  planted  corn,  giving  it  an  extra  ma¬ 
nuring  in  the  hill.  The  heat  of  the  application  to 
the  hills  destroyed  a  part,  and  crows  and  black¬ 
birds  made  such  havoc  with  the  rest,  that  he  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  not  worth  cultivating,  and  that, 
as  it  was  too  late  to  rc-plant  to  advantage,  he  would 
let  it  go  and  sow  rye.  He  expected  a  fine  crop, 
especially  of  straw,  which  is  nearly  as  valuable  as 
the  grain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Philadelphia  market. 
The  rye  was  sown  in  good  season,  and  although 
everything  seemed  favorable,  he  had  short  straw 
and  no  heavier  grain  than  if  he  had  taken  un¬ 
manured  land,  or  to  say  the  least,  had  followed  a 
corn  crop  with  rye.  Almost  everything  of  value 
had  been  burned  out  and  volatilized.  It  is  seldom 
that  this  occurs  in  so  marked  a  manner,  but  I  have 
repeatedly  witnessed  similar  effects  ;  so  that  I  have 
learned,  if  land  which  is  manured  must  lie  awhile, 
to  sow  oats,  turnips,  or  some  similar  crop,  and  to 
plow  this  in  when  I  need  to  use  the  land.  Allis 
not  saved  in  this  way,  but  much  is.  The  land  is 
shaded  and  the  fertility  in  part  absorbed  by  the 
growing  plants.  This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about 
“  The  Fertility  of  Shade.” 

Some  years  ago  an  agricultural  publication,  which 
was  regarded  as  given  to  the  advocacy  of  quaekish 


notions  to  a  considerable  extent,  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  “  the  fertility  of  shade  ” — much  that  was 
said  was  false  in  theory,  and  absurd  as  a  guide  to 
practice,  but  there  were  facts  stated,  or  rather  there 
were  statements  made  that  seemed  to  be  the  record 
of  facts,  which  the  shade  doctrine  did  not  satisfac¬ 
torily  account  for,  as  it  was  then  presented.  Now, 
however,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  not  that  there  is  any 
fertilizing  influence  in  shade,  but  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
fertilizing  effect  in  too  ardent  sunshine  on  thin 
sandy  or  gravelly  land.  So  that  I  am  bound  to  bold 
that  the  way  to  retain  fertility  in  light  land,  is  al¬ 
ways,  so  far  as  possible,  to  keep  a  crop  upon  it. 
Keep  it  shaded  in  summer  aud 

Keep  it  Bound.  in  Winter. 

The  shade  of  a  crop,  together  with  the  demands 
made  by  the  same  upon  the  soil,  both  husband  and 
make  use  of  the  fertilizing  properties  during  the 
growing  season.  When  this  is  past,  theoretically 
we  should  plow  aud  sow  winter  grain  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  action  desired  being  to  retain  the 
fertility  present,  by  converting  it  into  living  tissues, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  active  agency  of  the  sun’s 
rays  from  causing  destructive  fermentation  and 
evaporation.  Then  too,  as  winter  comes  on  with 
winds  and  rain,  the  former  blowing  away  the  finest 
and  best  particles  of  the  unprotected  surface  soil, 
and  often  moving  it  in  considerable  quantities  ;  the 
latter  drenching-  the  land,  washing  soluble  manures 
into  the  subsoil  or  substratum  of  gravel,  or  after 
the  ground  freezes,  washing  away  the  best  part  of 
the  surface,  our  rye  crop  binds  the  soil  in  place, 
and  covers  it  as  a  blanket.  It  is  at  once  windbreak, 
absorbent,  shelter,  and  a  defence  against  washing. 

I  see  I  am  running  from  an  assumption  of  theory 
into  an  assertion  of  practical  truth.  It  is  well 
enough,  perhaps,  for  theory  and  fact  ought  to  go 
hand  in  hand.  H  I  have  not  watched  in  vain 
My  Practical  Neighbors, 
it  is  evident,  that  without  a  thought  of  theory  they 
practice  well,  and  upon  this  very  principle.  I  never 
knew  them  to  plow  in  a  green  crop  in  the  spring, 
nor  to  plow  in  any  green  crop  except  weeds,  or  an 
old  sward  ;  nevertheless  they  leave  their  land  just 
as  little  as  possible  without  a  crop  upon  it.  While 
I  have  erred  by  letting  my  potato  ground  go  fallow 
the  rest  of  the  year  after  the  crop  was  dug,  putting 
in  oats  in  the  spring,  they  have  done  better  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  rye  crop  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  af¬ 
ter  the  potatoes  were  off.  While  I  have  tried  by 
top-dressing  to  bring  up  mowing-land  that  was  past 
its  prime,  with  the  wisdom  of  experience  they  put 
in  the  plow,  and  with  no  more  manure  than  I  use, 
fill  the  soil  with  vegetable  mold,  get  a  good  com 
crop,  aud  start  their  rotation  afresh.  The  salva¬ 
tion  of  poor,  light  land  is  a 

Plenty  of  Vegetable  Mold. 

How  to  obtain  it  is  an  important  problem,  yet 
few  realize  its  value.  I  pass  daily  across  or  by  a 
field  of  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors.  It  is  on  the 
crown  of  a  hill,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  light  to  that 
extent  that  after  lying  idle  two  years,  five  acres 
would  not  pasture  a  sheep.  The  rock  comes  to 
the  surface  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  the  soil  is  as  shallow  as  it  is  light. 
In  the  spring  it  is  fairly  blue  with  wild  onions,  in 
spots,  and  even  those  do  not  do  well,  hut  make  up 
in  numbers  what  they  lack  iu  thrift,  as  is  their  wont. 
Last  year  he  raised  corn  on  that  ground,  and  a  very 
good  piece  it  was.  This  is  the  way  he  did  it.  There 
is  quite  an  extensive  fresh-water  marsh  near  by, 
and  the  grass  is  cut  regularly  for  bedding.  There 
is  a  little  objection  to  its  use  as  bedding  in  that  we 
occasionally  bring  weed  seeds  with  it  upon  other¬ 
wise  clean  land.  On  such  land  as  I  have  described 
that  difficulty  is  of  small  moment,  for  upon  it  snap¬ 
dragon  and  onions  are  about  the  only  weeds  that 
will  grow,  and  these  were  there  to  start  with.  The 
marsh-hay  was  carted  directly  upon  the  land  and 
spread  evenly.  It  was  plowed  under  by  pulling  in¬ 
to  the  furrow  before  the  plowds  much  as  the  plow, 
run  barely  6  inches  deep,  would  cover.  The  field 
was  marked  off  and  the  corn  planted  in  good  sea¬ 
son.  That  on  the  very  shallowest  soil  received  a 
little  yard  manure  in  the  hill.  My  impression  is, 
the  corn  was  plowed  but  once.  It  may  have  been 
“cultivated”  ( i .  e.,  cultivatored)  once  and  plowed 


once.  The  hoeing  that  it  received  was,  as  one  may 
say,  “a  man  went  through  it  with  a  hoe.”  It  really 
needed  little  more ;  there  were  no  weeds,  and  all 
that  was  especially  necessary  was  to  straighten  up 
that  which  cither  the  horses,  the  plow,  or  the  earth, 
had  knocked  down. — As  I  said,  the  crop,  both  of 
grain  and  of  fodder,  was  a  very  fair  one.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  cheaply  raised.  In  the  mere  carting  of 
manure  there  was  a  great  saving.  I  certainly  would 
have  taken  the  marsh-hay  to  the  barn-yard,  and 
carted  it  out  again,  and  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
thought  that  the  success  of  the  crop  depended 
upon  thorough  tillage,  while  I  now  know  that  the 
less  these  sands  are  stirred,  the  better. 

Fi-esli- Water  Maisli-Hay 
is  regarded  of  little  value  for  fodder,  unless  indeed 
it  be  cut  very  green,  and  then  it  is  light  and  worth 
little  to  feed  by  itself,  though  useful  to  mix  with 
richer  foods.  If  it  stand  until  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  it  becomes  tough  and  hard  to  cut,  but  full 
of  ash  constituents.  It  is  slow  in  decomposing, 
aud  even  when  used  as  bedding,  saturated  with 
the  liquids  of  the  stable  and  the  barn-yard,  it 
acts  slowly,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  remain 
in  the  soil  more  or  less  intact  well  into  the  second 
summer. 

Salt  Hay 

has  similar  characteristics,  except  that  cattle  eat  it 
better  on  account  of  the  salt.  If  cut  early  enough, 
young  stock  will  winter  upon  it  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  com  stalks.  Its  principal  use  is  as  bed¬ 
ding  and  to  spread  in  the  barn-yard,  where  it  adds 
greatly  both  to  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  manure. 
I  know  of  no  better  form  in  which  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  added  to  the  soil.  There  are  no  weed 
seeds  in  it,  which,  if  brought  upon  the  land,  will  do 
any  harm.  It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  ash,  and  on  what¬ 
ever  soil  it  comes,  it  makes  its  mark.  Where  farm¬ 
ers  can  get  salt  hay,  or  even  fresh-water  marsh-hay, 
I  notice  they  generally  neglect 

Swamp  Muck. 

The  peaty  soil  and  partly  decomposed  vegetable 
substances,  which  accumulate  iu  swamps  where 
true  peat  does  not  form,  usually  pass  under  this 
name,  the  very  indefiniteness  of  which  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  difference  in  the  manurial  value  of 
the  various  sorts  of  this  material  is  so  great  that, 
after  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  subject, 
I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  method  by  which  the 
value  may  be  approximately  estimated  without  ac¬ 
tual  trial.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  convinced,  that, 
while  the  deposits  of  some  few  swamps  applied  in 
a  natural  state,  have  done  harm  rather  than  good 
on  some  soils,  no  kind  is  harmful  or  other  than 
very  beneficial  upon  light  land,  if  it  be  composted, 
or  passed  through  the  barn-yard.  I  have  never 
known  other  than  good  results  when  it  has  been 
hauled  out  and  spread  during  the  autumn  or  win¬ 
ter.  When  thus  treated,  it  may  be  harrowed  and 
brushed  or  rolled  into  grass  land  in  the  spring,  or 
plowed  under  with  the  sward.  Away  from  the 
vicinity  of  salt-marshes  it  is  more  used,  especially 
as  its  ameliorating  effects  upon  stiff  soils  are  hardly 
less  than  upon  others.  That  greater  use  is  not 
made  of  it  is  remarkable. 

Tlic  Use  of  Lime  on  Right  Rami. 

This  is  seldom  recommended,  yet  on  our  gravelly 
loams,  which,  in  fact,  are  much  more  sandy  than 
loamy,  I  find  it  beneficial,  and  my  neighbors  are  so 
earnest  in  advocating  it,  that  I  intend  to  try  it  more 
extensively  than  ever.  With  them  it  is  usually 
spread  iu  the  winter  upon  grass  land  that  has  been 
mowed  two  or  three  seasons.  On  such  land  there 
is  always  a  good  portion  of  dead  root  fibers  and 
dead  grass,  particularly  in  spring,  upon  which  the 
lime  may  act. 

It  seems  necessary  that  lime  should  have  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  of  some  kind  to  act  upon,  especially  in 
light  soils,  otherwise  it  only  burns  out  the  soil,  and 
though  crops  may  be  somewhat  benefited  the  first 
year,  it  is  of  no  permanent  good.  Whereas  if  it  has 
an  old  sward  to  work  upon,  it  at  once  invigorates 
it,  and  greatly  increases  the  strength  of  the  sod, 
which  is  observable  for  two  or  three  years.  My 
plan  is  to  apply  lime  in  the  winter  to  grass,  and 
after  seeing  its  effect,  to  cut  one,  and  perhaps  two 
crops  of  hay,  that  is  two  years’  crops,  and  then  to- 
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break  up  the  piece.  If  my  anticipations  are  well 
founded,  this  will  enable  me  to  keep  land  in  grass 
fully  two  years  longer  than  I  am  now  able  to.  The 
form  in  which  lime  is  usually  applied  in  our  vicin¬ 
ity  is  that  of  gas-house  refuse.  Oyster-shell  lime 
is,  however,'  a  good  deal  used.  Gas-lime  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  mixture  of,  to  us  farmers,  unknown 
and  indescribable  things.  We  know  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  handle  it  with  care  as  well  as  with  shovels, 
and  if  we  cannot  spread  it  thin  in  winter  and  break 
down  the  lumps  tolerably  fine,  to  let  it  lie  in  heaps 
until  the  next  year.  Sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a 
good  dressing  if  evenly  applied,  and  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oyster-shell  lime  answers  about  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  not  at  all  worth  while  to  put  on  too 
heavy  dressings,  lest  the  burning  effect  be  observed. 
Lime  must  have  vegetable  matter  to  act  upon  in 
such  soils  as  ours,  and  the  quantities  of  each  must 
bear  some  reasonable  relation  to  one  another. 

Vegetable  Mold  Prevents  Kieacliing. 

Almost  all  thin  soils  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
“  leaching,”  that  is  to  having  their  goodness  washed 
through  them.  The  remedy  is  to  make  a  soil  full  of 
fine  mold.  To  this  end  the  land  must  have  a  crop 
upon  it  all  the  time.  A  growing  crop  fills  the  soil 
with  roots.  The  roots  decompose  and  form  mold. 
Red  clover  is  pre-eminent  as  a  mold-making  and 
soil-making  plant.  Buckwheat  is  useful  chiefly 
when  it  is  plowed  under.  Corn  sowed  as  for  fod¬ 
der,  being  scattered  in  every  third  furrow  when 
plowing,  may  be  plowed  under,  or  it  may  be  cut 
and  fed  or  cured ;  in  either  case  it  is  beneficial. 
The  roots  and  stubs  make  a  great  mass  of  mold  in 
the  soil,  and  where  it  is  all  made  use  of  as  a  green 
manuring,  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  Turnips 
cover  the  land  quickly,  and  if  plowed  under  are  of 
marked  benefit.  In  any  event  they  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and  as  summer-fallowing  is  al¬ 
ways  detrimental  to  such  land,  quick-growing 
green  manure  crops  are  our  only  resource,  for  by 
their  use  we  work  the  soil,  we  kill  the  weeds,  and 
improve  the  land,  all  at  the  same  time  and  with 
little  labor. 


Country  Roads. 


The  past  winter  has  greatly  enlarged  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  farmers,  especially  those  in  some  of  the 
western  states  as  to  the  value  of  a  good  road.  In 
many  places  farmers  have  been  practically  impris¬ 
oned.  The  barns  and  granaries  have  been  full,  but 
the  farmers’  pockets  have  been  empty,  the  freight 
cars  are  idle,  and  business  stagnant  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  moving  a  load  of  grain  upon  the 


Fig.  1. — DIFFERENT  GRADES. 


roads.  Without  roads  a  man  is  reduced  almost  to 
the  condition  of  an  uncivilized  savage  and  is  help¬ 
less.  Yet  it  is  not  for  want  of  money  expended 
that  the  roads  are  thus  useless.  Many  country 
roads  have  cost  more  in  repairs  the  last  ten  years 
than  would  have  built  a  good  6olid  track  passable 
at  all  seasons.  Much  of  the  fault  lies  in  the  poor 
material  used,  but  more  in  the  bad  form  and  wrong 
direction  given  to  them.  Our  whole  road  system 
is  faulty  from  the  foundation.  The  rectangular  di¬ 
vision  of  the  western  country  has  influenced  or 
forced  the  roads  to  take  straight  courses  without 


Fig.  2.— ROUNDED  ROAD-BED. 


respect  to  the  character  of  the  ground,  and  in  other 
places  the  want  of  scientific  engineering  has  led  to 
the  construction  of  roads  without  regard  to  keep¬ 
ing  a  proper  level,  and  to  maintain  a  direct  course, 
they  have  been  taken  over  hills  instead  of  around 
them,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  measured  distance  over  a  hill  is  as  great  as 
that  around  its  base  upon  an  exact  level.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  when  farmers  cannot  afford  in  the 


close  competition  with  other  industries  to  disregard 
the  necessity  of  cheap  roads,  and  a  road  that  costs 
nothing,  but  cannot  be  used,  is  dearer  than  one  that 
may  cost  $10,000  a  mile,  but  permits  two  horses  to 
draw  100  bushels  of  wheat  to  market  upon  any  day 
in  the  year.  In  considering  the  question  of  roads 


Fig.  3. — IMPROVED  ROAD-BED. 


there  are  five  principal  points  involved :  these  are 
the  direction,  the  slope,  the  cross-section,  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  surface.  Unfortunately  iu  most 
cases  we  have  made  our  road  bed,  and  cannot  help 
ourselves,  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  abandon  the  present  roads  and 
make  new  ones,  than  to  repair  the  old  ones.  It  is 
here  that  the  help  of  scientific  engineers  should  be 
sought,  and  the  management  of  roads  taken  from 
incompetent  and  incapable  men,  and  put  into  those 
of  educated  engineers.  Here  is  the  first  and  most 
necessary  reform.  As  to  the  direction,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  as  regards  roads  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
nearest  distance  between  two  points.  In  a  hilly  or 
rolling  country,  it  may  be  actually  shorter  to  go 
around  a  hill  than  to  go  over  it,  leaving  out  of  view 
the  saving  in  cost  of  hauling  loads  up  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  be  referred  to,  hence  it  is  important  to  give 
such  a  direction  to  the  road  as  shall  keep  it  as  near- 


Fig.  4. — ROAD  ON  II ILL-SIDE. 


ly  level  as  possible.  A  road  10  miles  long,  which  is 
so  curved  that  in  no  one  place  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  can  be  seen  at  once,  will  be  only  150  yards 
longer  than  a  perfectly  straight  one,  and  yet  in  such 
a  road  a  hill  might  be  avoided  that  would  reduce 
the  usefulness  of  the  road  one  half,  or  double  the 
cost  of  transportation  over  it,  by  destroying  half 
the  power  of  the  horse  to  draw  loads  upon  it.  As 
to  slope,  it  has  been  shown  by  repeated  actual  tests, 
that  if  a  horse  can  draw  2,000  lbs.  on  a  level  road, 
he  can  only  draw  1,800  on  a  rise  of  1  foot  in  100  ; 
1,620  on  One  of  1  in  50 ;  1,440  on  one  of  1  in  40 ; 
1,000  on  a  rise  of  1  in  25  ;  800  on  one  of  1  in  20,  and 
500  lbs.  on  a  slope  of  1  in  10.  Thus,  if  a  road  rises 
1  foot  in  25— considered  a  very  easy  hill,  and  a  very 
frequent  slope — one  half  the  power  of  the  horse  is 
wasted  ;  and  when  the  slope  is  1  foot  in  10— a  not 
unusual  slope  in  hilly  countries — three-quarters  of 
the  horse’s  usefulness  is  lost.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  as  when  a  chain  has  one  weak  link,  its 
whole  strength  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  weak 
link,  so  a  road  which  has  but  one  hill  of  1  foot  rise 
in  25,  is  reduced  in  value  one-half,  or  in  other  words 
renders  it  necessary  to  carry  half  loads,  or  employ 
double  horse  power  over  the  whole  of  it,  if  that  hill 
has  to  be  passed  over.  Of  course  the  length  of  the 
hill  has  something  to  do  with  this,  for  a  horse  may 
“spurt ’’for  a  short  distance  so  as  to  double  his 
force,  but  this  can  only  be  done  on  a  very  smooth 
road,  and  for  less  than  500  feet,  without  the  risk  of 
disabling  or  permanently  injuring  the  animal.  Few 
people  are  used  to  estimate  slopes,  and  it  will  be 
useful  to  study  the  diagram,  fig.  1,  which  gives 
the  various  slopes  1  in  10,  a ;  1  in  15,  b ;  1  in  25,  c ; 
1  in  40,  d.  Upon  the  cross  section  of  a  road  de¬ 
pends  its  durability  and  drainage.  If  it  is  too 
rounding,  loaded  wagons  will  tend  to  slide  or 
work  to  the  edges,  and  wear  the  surface  rapidly,  or 
the  rain,  flowing  off  too  rapidly,  will  wash  the  sur¬ 
face  into  the  side  ditches.  A  rounded  form,  fig.  2, 
is  bad,  because  when  wagons  are  crowded  from  the 
ridge  to  the  sides,  where  the  slope  is  greater,  the 
road  is  worn  away  by  the  sliding  of  the  wheels,  and 
as  eveiy  driver  keeps  the  center  when  he  can,  the 
road  is  worn  there  the  most,  ruts  are  there  formed, 
water  is  held  in  the  ruts,  and  the  road  is  speedily  in 
bad  condition.  A  good  cross  section  is  shown  at 
figure  3.  In  this  the  road  slopes  from  the  center 
equally  upon  each  side,  and  one  foot  in  24  is  abun¬ 
dant  slope  for  a  well  made  road  ;  this  is  equal  to  1 
foot  rise  in  48  feet  wide,  or  6  inches  iu  one  24  feet 


wide.  When  the  road  slopes  in  length,  the  side 
slope  should  be  increased,  so  as  to  force  the  water 
towards  fhe  side  ditches,  and  prevent  its  running 
down  the  road.  When  the  hill  is  steep,  and  the 
road  is  upon  the  hill  side,  the  form  of  the  cross 
section  should  be  as  that  shown  at  figure  4.  Here 
there  is  but  one  slope,  towards  the  hill,  and  but  one 
ditch.  This  prevents  washing,  and  all  danger  of 
sliding  oil' the  road  in  frosty  weather  when  the  sur¬ 
face  may  be  icy.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  ditch 
by  culverts  under  the  road,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  This  will  do  away  with  the  absurd 
and  worse  than  useless  water-bars  common  to  our 
unscientific  roads.  The  ditch  should  be  dammed 
so  as  to  turn  the  current  into  the  culverts,  and 
these  should  be  so  frequent  as  to  avoid  risk  from 


overflow.  The  material  is  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  of  all.  It  is  in  this  that  the 
Western  roads  almost  wholly  fail,  and  fail  where 
there  is  every  other  element  needed  for  the  best  of 
roads.  Broken  stone,  crushed  by  machinery,  and 
assorted  by  screens,  is  the  best  material ;  trap  or 
greenstone  are  the  toughest  and  best  rocks  ;  lime¬ 
stone  comes  next,  and  sandstone  last  of  all.  The 
manner  of  crushing  and  screening  the  stone  was 
shown  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  page  260,  1874. 
The  breaker  there  represented  is  the  Blake  Stone 
Crusher.  This  excellent  machine  is  well  adapted 
to  work  a  revolution  iu  the  character  of  our  roads 
by  cheaply  providing  the  best  of  material  from 
either  quarried  rock,  or  the  boulders  or  “hard 
heads  ”  from  the  fields.  If  it  were  in  ordinary  use, 
our  country  roads  would  be  doubled  in  value  at  a 
saving  of  half  the  yearly  cost  of  making  repairs. 
Next  in  value  to  broken  stone  is  coarse  gravel. 
This  material  may  be  procured  in  many  places 
where  stone  is  not  at  hand,  by  sinking  pits  or  exca¬ 
vating  hill  sides.  By  rolling  this  material  firmly,  a 
good  solid  bed  may  be  made.  When  earth  is  the 
only  material  to  be  procured,  much  care  iu  making 
and  draining  the  road  must  be  exercised,  and  at  the 
best  a  poor  road  will  result,  though  the  bed  may  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  heavy  coat  of  sand. 
In  no  case  should  sods  or  the  surface  vegetable  soil 
be  used  for  a  road-bed,  and  this  should  be  removed 
down  to  the  subsoil  as  the  first  preliminary  opera¬ 
tion  towards  making  a  road.  Neither  should  large 
stones  be  mixed  with  the  material,  or  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  work  to  the  surface  to  its  great  injury.  The 
surface  should  be  maintained  in  good  condition,  or 
the  road  will  fail  with  great  rapidity.  A  level  road 
may  be  made  as  bad  as  a  hilly  one  by  leaviug  the 
surface  uneven,  or  covered  with  loose  stone.  A 


Fig.  6.—  ASCENT  CAUSED  BY  A  HOLLOW. 


hollow  in  a  road,  or  a  loose  stone  over  which  a 
wagon  wheel  is  forced  to  mount,  may  change  the 
level  surface  into  an  inclination  of  one  in  ten,  or 
even  one  in  five.  This  is  seen  in  figures  5  and  6, 
in  which  the  dotted  lines  show  the  amount  of  rise 
over  which  the  load  has  to  be  lifted.  This  is  rare¬ 
ly  thought  of,  or  is  unknown  to  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  country  roads,  but  costs  the  farmers 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in  the  aggregate,  which, 
if  it  came  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  would  be  vigorous¬ 
ly  resisted.  Unfortunately  we  have  space  enough 
only  to  hint  at  the  chief  points  of  this  subject,  and 
to  make  a  few  general  suggestions.  Those  who 
would  pursue  the  subject  in  detail,  may  do  so 
profitably  by  reading  “A  Manual  of  Road  Making, 
by  Dr.  W.  M.  Gillespie,”  which  costs  $2.50,  and  in 
which  the  whole  subject  is  treated  of  at  length. 
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A  Hay  Spout  for  Horse  Stables. 


Hay  racks,  which  are  elevated  above  the  horse’s 


SPOUT  FOB  HAY. 


head,  are  both  injurious  and  wasteful.  Even  the 
best  hay  is  not  free  from  dust,  and  some  of  this  is 
so  acrid,  and  irritating  to  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs,  when  inhaled,  as  to  cause  the  disease  known 
as  heaves ;  the  dust  falls  from  such  racks  directly 
into  the  horse’s  nostrils,  and  the  animal  cannot 
help  inhaling  it.  In  such  a  rack  the  hay  is  breathed 
upon,  and  is  picked  over,  much  being  then  rejected 
and  wasted,  and  left  to  fall  upon  the  floor  of  the 
stall.  To  avoid  these  troubles  the  hay  may  be 
passed  down  from  the  floor  above  by  a  spout,  which 
is  made  slightly  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  so  that  nothing  can  lodge  in  it.  This  is  shown 
iu  the  annexed  engraving.  The  spout  comes  down 
at  one  corner  of  the  stall  to  the  manger,  where 
there  is  a  small  opening  at  which  the  hay  is  ex¬ 
posed,  and  from  which  the  horse  can  draw  a  mouth¬ 
ful  at  a  time.  Until  some  is  withdrawn  no  more 
hay  will  come  down,  and  as  the  horse  cannot  pick 
and  choose  there  is  no  waste.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  manger  is  the  usual  box  for  grain  or  cut  feed. 
Where,  there  is  more  than  one  stall,  the  spout  may 
serve fbv  two.  It  should  then  be  placed  between  the 
stalls,  vrith  an  opening  on  each  side  for  each  horse. 
- ..  - -■  ®  =- - - - 

Convenient  Butter  Packages— Molds. 


The  tendency  of  the  fancy  butter  business  is  evi¬ 
dently  towards  such  packages,  and  such  a  form  of 
product  as  shall  enable  the  retailer  to  deal  it  out  to 
his  customers  in  a  neater  and  more  presentablo 
shape  for  the  table,  than  bas  been  possible  hitherto. 
Quality  is  of  course  the  first  desideratum,  but  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  the  majority  of  consumers,  will  have 
more  weight  than  quality  in  deciding  a  purchase. 
Frequently,  those  dairymen  who  make  a  choice  ar¬ 
ticle  of  butter,  by  reason  of  their  instinctive  neat¬ 
ness  and  better  taste, 
send  their  product  to 
market  in  very  hand¬ 
some  and  attractive 
form.  What  the  mar¬ 
ket  wants  is  good  but¬ 
ter,  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  can  be  cut  up 
neatly  into  small  pieces 
for  the  table.  We  have 
heretofore  made  many 
suggestions  to  this  end, 
and  have  described  and 
illustrated  many  meth¬ 
ods  of  putting  up  butter 
in  attractive  shapes.  We 
here  illustrate  another 
method,  which  will  be 
found  useful  and  convenient,  not  only  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  consumer,  but  also  for  the  retailer,  upon 
whom  the  difficult  task  of  properly  handling  the 
butter  falls  most  severely,  when  he  is  called  to  cut 


it  up  into  pounds  and  half  pounds  for  his  custom¬ 
ers.  The  mold  here  illustrated  consists  of  a  box 
made  with  loose  ends,  and  with  sides  which  fall 
apart  when  required  ;  this  is  intended  to  make  well- 
formed  cakes,  of  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight, 
which  may  be  divided  into  pounds  or  half  pounds 
without  weighing.  Figure  1  shows  the  bottom  and 
sides  binged  together,  and  figure  2  the  mold  with 
one  end  fitted  on.  The  ends  are  made  to  slip  over 
the  sides  into  a  groove,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
A  pound  of  butter  is  weighed  and  packed  into  the 
end  of  the  mold  by  means  of  the  stamps,  one  of 
which  presses  the  side,  and  the  other  the  top,  the 
latter  having  the  impression  of  the  packer’s  initials 
or  trade-mark.  Then  another  pound  is  weighed 
and  packed  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  the 
mold  is  filled.  In  the  packing,  grooves  are  left  iu 
the  butter,  marking  the  divisions  between  the 
pounds,  by  which  the  retailer  may  cut  it  up  into 
pieces  of  exact  weight ;  each  of  the  pieces  having 
been  weighed  previously  to  the  packing.  These 
grooves  may  be  made  by  small,  loose  pieces  of 
wood  placed  in  the  mold  during  the  packing,  and 
by  a  permanent  mark  lengthwise  of  the  mold. 
When  the  whole  is  packed,  the  mold  is  taken  apart, 
and  a  cake  of  butter  is  left  shaped  as  iu  figure  3. 
These  may  be  set  away  to  cool  and  harden,  and 
afterwards  wrapped  in  muslin  cloths  dipped  in 
clear  cold  brine,  and  packed  in  a  refrigerating  box 
to  be  shipped  to  market.  The  box  should  be  so 


arranged  that  the  front  may  fall  down  when  it  is 
opened,  and  the  shelves  upon  which  the  butter  is 
packed  be  drawn  out  one  by  one  ;  each  layer  of 
cakes  being  placed 
upon  a  separate  shelf. 
To  keep  the  butter 
cool,  ice  chambers  are 
to  be  made  at  each 
end  of  the  box,  and 
filled  with  a  freezing 
mixture  of  pounded  ice 
and  salt,  which  will 
help  to  maintain  a  low 
temperature  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Not 
more  than  60  pounds 

Tlg.B.-CAHE  OF  BUTTER.  fee  pacted  in 

one  box,  or  it  will  be  too  heavy  for  convenience 
and  safety  in  handling  it  in  transportation. 

- - - »!«■» - - - 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y., 


Tlie  Construction  of  Culverts  and  Sluices,  &c« 
In  the  northern  states  June  is  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  month  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads, 
as  farm  work  is  less  pressing  than  at  other  times  in 
the  summer.  But  there  are  some  preliminary  oper- 


Fig.  1. — CULVEKT.  Fig.  3.— LOG  CULVERT. 


ations  that  demand  earlier  attention — the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  is  to  keep  the  water  from  leaving 


Fig.  1. — THE  SIDES  OF 
THE  MOLD. 


the  side  gutters  and  running  upon,  washing,  and 
cutting  up  the  roadway.  A  little  attention  to  this 


Fig.  2.— FOUNDATION  OF  BRIDGE. 


matter  in  spring  will  frequently  save  many  hours’ 
labor  at  the  annual  repairing.  Should  the  freshets 
loosen  or  misplace  a  plank,  or  otherwise  render  a 


Fig.  4. — LARGE  CULVERT. 


bridge  dangerous,  it  should  be  repaired  at  once. 

Along  bill-sides,  and  at  other  points  where  small 
bridges  are  constructed,  a  rapid  current  of  water 
soon  washes  away  the  soil  about  the  foundation, 
making  frequent  repairing  necessary,  while  if  the 
work  had  been  properly  done  at  the  first,  it  would 
not  require  attention  for  many  years.  For  a  small 
stream,  that  will  flow  through  a  tube  7  or  8  inches 
square,  a  conductor,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  may  be 
constructed.  The  planks  a,  a,  are  2  in,  thick,  a  foot 
or  more  wide,  and  14  feet  long,  firmly  nailed  to¬ 
gether  at  the  lower  edge,  and  connected  at  the  up¬ 
per  edges  by  several  strips  of  plank,  d,  of  2  feet  or 
more  in  length.  A  Y-shaped  trench  is  then  dug 
across  the  roadway,  in  which  is  placed  the  3-sided 
box  ;  earth  is  firmly  pressed  under  the  sides,  when 
plank  are  laid  on,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth 
as  shown.  This  wooden  conductor  may  incline  at 
the  rate  of  1  foot  in  6  if  need  be  ;  owing  to  the 
smoothness  of  the  water  course  it  will  not  fill  up 
and  choke  with  sand,  neither  will  the  foundation 
be  washed  away.  It  will  be  found  useful  for  cheap 
small  bridges  along  sluggish  streams.  To  prevent 
the  walls  of  large  bridges  from  injury  by  the  wash¬ 
ing  away  of  the  foundation,  planking  may  be  used 
as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  planks,  c,  should  be  firm¬ 
ly  fitted  between  the  walls  of  the  culvert,  and  pro¬ 
ject  at  each  end  about  1  foot  beyond  them.  At  the 
upper  end,  a  plank,  6,  rests  upon  the  end  of  the 
bottom  planks,  and  is  pinned  to  the  ground,  or 


Fig.  5.— SIMPLE  FLOOD-GATE. 


heavy  stones  placed  upon  each  end  to  keep  it  in  po¬ 
sition.  Flagging,  or  paving  the' water  courses  of 
bridges  with  stone  is  economical,  especially  for 
rapidly  running  streams. 

In  figure  3  is  shown  the  manner  of  constructing 
a  small  culvert  from  split  logs  and  poles.  Figure 
4  illustrates  the  construction  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
large  culvert ;  e,  e,  are  planks  laid  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  walls ;  /,  are  connecting  planks  placed 
about  2  feet  apart ;  g,  g,  are  quartered  pieces  of  a 
log  about  1  foot  in  diameter,  which  project  below 
both  the  surface  plank,  and  connecting  plank,  /, 
holding  them  firmly  in  position ;  it  also  serves  as  a 
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bumper  for  the  wheels  to  strike  instead  of  hit¬ 
ting’  the  plank,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Flood  Gates. 


At  the  point  where  fences  span  streams  or  tcm- 


Fig.  6. — HORIZONTAL  FLOOD-GATE. 


porary  water  courses  ;  it  is  desirable  to  have  some 
form  of  flood  gate  The  simplest  form  is  shown  in 
figure  5,  and  is  most  valuable  for  streams  15  or 
more  feet  in  width.  A  crotched  stick  or  post  is  set 
at  each  edge  of  the  stream.  Into  the  sides  of  these 
are  driven  spikes  or  wooden  pins,  at  an  angle  of 
about  40°,  upon  which  rest  one  end  of  the  rails,  the 
other  end  of  each  rail  being  secured  by  rope  or  chain 
to  the  post;  when  the  stream  rises,  and  the  rails 
are  lifted  from  the  pins,  one  end  floats  down  the 
stream,  the  other  being  secured  to  the  post,  giving 
a  clear  passage  for  float-wood,  ice,  etc. 

A  very  simple  form  of  self  adjusting  or  horizon¬ 
tal  flood  gate,  is  shown  in  figure  6  ;  this  is  intended 
more  especially  for  small  streams,  spanned  by 
board  fences.  Both  ends  of  a  scantling  are  rounded 
and  fit  into  holes  bored  into  posts  ;  a  slot  made 
in  one  post  will  admit  of  ready  removal ;  arms 
or  floats  are  nailed  or  mortised  into  the  top  piece. 
It  may  be  allowed  to  swing  both  ways,  or  only  in 
the  direction  of  the  current. 

The  gate  in  figure  7  combines  all  the  good  points 


Fig.  7. — SECTIONAL  FLOOD-GATE. 


of  the  preceding,  and  has  none  of  their  defects  ; 
it  is  also  simple  and  durable.  Very  near  the  bed 
of  the  stream  a  connecting  piece  is  firmly  mortised 
or  pinned  to  the  posts ;  in  the  upper  side  of  this 
piece,  holes  are  mortised  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  one  inch  deep,  one  inch  wide,  and  four  inches 
apart,  into  these  mortises,  very  loose  fitting,  short 
strips  of  boards  are  placed  in  an  upright  position, 
reaching  within  three  inches  of  the  fence  board,  to 
which  each  are  separately  fixed  by  wire  loops.  If 
it  be  desired  that  the  passage  shall  be  clear  when 
the  water  reaches  one  foot  in  hight,  floats  made  of 
three-cornered  pieces  of  scantling,  or  short  pieces 
of  board,  may  be  fastened  to  the  suspended  pieces, 


Fig.  8. — STRUCTURE  OF  WHEELBARROW. 


by  which  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  mortises. 
When  the  water  falls,  the  strips  may  be  replaced. 
How  to  make  a  Wheelbarrow. 

For  many  purposes  nothing  can  fill  the  nlace  of 


the  wheelbarrow,  and  yet  few  farmers  own  one,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost,  which  is  from  $3  for  the  rough 
unpainted  railroad  bar- 
row,  up  to  $10  for  those 
well  ironed  and  highly 
finished.  Farmers  and 
others  may  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  wheelbarrow 
that  will  be  quite  as 
neat  and  good  as  one 
costing  $5,  at  an  outlay 
not  exceeding  $1.50. 
gjne  side  or  handle  piece.  Fig.  9.  wheel. 

fig.  8,  a,  is  made  from  well  seasoned  hardwood, 
2x31  in.  square,  and  4  ft.  10  in.  long.  One  foot 
from  the  end,  at  6,  a  mortise  is  made  ?  x  2  inches. 
Into  this  is  inserted  a  standard,  to  which  is  nailed 
the  end-board,  c,  14  in.  high,  and  inclining  back¬ 
wards  about  2  inches.  At  2  ft.  6  in.  from  this  mor¬ 
tise,  another  of  the  same  size  is  made  for  the  leg, 
which  is  15  in.  in  length,  and  is  braced  as  shown. 
The  bottom-board  is  from  20  to  24  in.  wide  at  its 
widest  part,  and  14  to  18  in.  at  its  narrowest  part, 


according  to  the  size  desired,  and  should  be  firmly 
attached  to  the  frame.  The  loose  side-boards  are 
14  in.  wide,  and  about  2  ft.  9  in.  long ;  to  these  are 
nailed  hardwood  cleats,  one-lialf  in.  thick,  and  2 
in.  wide,  the  one  at  d  being  22,  and  the  one  at  e  17 
in.  long.  Both  these  should  fit  into  staples  or  iron 
bands  attached  to  the  leg  J\  and  frame  a.  At  the 
upper  end,  near  e,  a  hook  is  attached  to  the  side¬ 
board,  that  hooks  into  a  staple  attached  to  end- 
piece.  This  will  be  found  a  more  convenient  and 
simpler  method  of  firmly  securing  the  side-boards, 
than  by  the  old  plan  of  long  bolts,  etc.  In  absence 
of  a  spoked  wheel,  a  solid  one  may  be  made  of 
some  hard  or  tough  wood,  and  should  be  2  in.  thick, 
and  from  14  to  18  in.  in  diameter.  For  the  axle  a 
well  seasoned  hardwood  piece,  2  in.  square,  and  of 
the  length  desired,  may  be  used;  two  inches  of 
each  end  is  reduced  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  as  at 
g,  figure  9.  Upon  each  side,  connecting  the  shaft 
to  the  side  of  wheel,  braces  are  used  and  fastened 
with  screws ;  use  a  light  iron  band  for  the  tire. 
Such  a  wheelbarrow  will  carry  200  lbs.  with  ease,  and 
last  a  life-time  if  kept  painted  and  carefully  used. 


Self-Dumping  One-Horse  Cart. 

In  figure  10  is  given  the  form  of  a  home-made, 
self-dumping  one-horse  cart.  For  wheels  those 
with  three-inch  tire  are  preferable,  as  they  cut  up 
the  fields  less  than  narrower  ones.  The  axle  should 
be  of  well-seasoned  oak,  maple,  or  hickory  timber, 
of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  round  up  six  inches  in 
diameter.  In  this  are  mortised  two  2x21  inch  holes 
for  the  thills,  into  which  are  bolted  or  pinned  the 
large  ends  of  the  thills.  A  strong  box  is  made, 
about  4  ft.  wide,  from  6  to  8  ft.  long,  and  1  ft.  high; 
one  end  is  made  fast,  the  other,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  tail-board,  is  removable,  and  may  be 
hinged  at  the  top  at  each  end,  and  allowed  to 
swing  out  at  the  bottom  by  unhooking  it.  Upon 
the  under  side  of  the 
box,  midway  between 
the  ends,  and  near 
each  side,  is  bolted  or 
fastened  with  screws, 
the  clasp,  shown 
in  figure  10.  These 
irons  should  be 
strong,  such  as  two 
inch  wagon  tire,  The 
axle  passes  through 
these  clasps,  and 
they  form  the  tilting  LiDges  of  the  cart.  The  box 
is  retained  in  a  level  position  by  a  hook  or  catch 
upon  the  end  of  the  box  which  engages  with  the 
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cross  piece,  h.  An  equally  simple  management  for 
tilting  is  shown  in  figure  11.  The  thills  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  axle  by  two  common  iron  hinges, 
The  box  is  then  firmly  bolted  to  the  axle,  one 
side  of  which  should  be  flattened  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  is  connected  with  the  cross  bar,  h,  as  in 
the  plan  first  described. 

Combined  Halter  and  llrhllc. 

Figure  12  shows  a  cheap  and  desirable  manner  of 
converting  a  common  halter  into  a  bridle,  which 
will  be  found  equally 
useful  with  a  more  cost¬ 
ly  one  to  guide  a  team 
with  safety  about  the 
farm,  or  on  the  road. 

Either  straight  or  joint¬ 
ed  bits  may  be  attached 
by  each  side  to  a  com¬ 
mon  harness  snap,  i?, 
which  is  inserted  into 
the  side  ring,  A,  of  the 
halter.  When  the  bit 
is  not  used,  one  side  is 
loosened  from  the  snap, 
and  the  loosened  end 
snapped  into  the  ring,  B ,  which  places  it  entirely 
out  of  the  way,  allowing  the  horse  to  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep,  with  freedom.  A  common  leather  or  web¬ 
bing  halter,  without  the  ring  at  B,  can  be  used. 
The  form  is  quite  immaterial,  if  it  only  has  the  side 
ring,  A.  Small  straps  about  7  in.  long  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  snaps  and  need  not  be  strong,  as  their 
office  is  to  prevent  the  hits  from  falling  out  of  the 
mouth.  A  couple  of  halters  made  in  this  way  for 
field  use,  will  be  found  far  more  convenient  than 
the  usual  plan  of  changing  halters  for  bridles  and 
bridles  for  halters  several  times  a  day. 


The  Transportation  of  Cattle  by  Sea. 


The  importation  of  horses  and  cattle  for  breeding 


Fig.  1. — VIEW  OF  STALLS. 

purposes,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  is  necessasily 
somewhat  risky,  and  the  animals,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  often  suffer  greatly 
during  the  voyage.  This  business  has  now  reached 
considerable  proportions,  and  some  means  for  se¬ 
curing  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  brought  hither,  is  very  desirable.  An  effort 
to  secure  this  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
stalls  for  use  on  ship-board,  so  arranged  that  in  the 
roughest  weather  the  animals  may  not  be  injured  by 
being  thrown  violently  about.  The  construction  is 
sho  wn  in  figure  1 ;  the  ground  plan  is  given  in  figure  2; 
the  section  or  front  in  figure  3  ;  the  inside  divisions 
in  figure  4  ;  and  the  outside  of  the  pen  at  figure  5. 

The  reference  letters  are  the  same  for  all  the  en¬ 
gravings.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  stalls 
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in  one  complete  peu,  which  is  formed  with  fixed  or 
movable  iron  stanchions  (A)  at  the  corners  ;  those 
at  the  head  of  the  pen  have  movable  clamps  (B), 
with  sockets,  which  carry  a  plank,  (Z>),  to  which 
the  feed-trough,  (E),  divided  into  compartments, 
Is  fitted.  In  each  compartment  is  a  trap  for  remov¬ 
ing  surplus  feed.  Water  troughs  are  also  fitted  in- 
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Fig.  3.— GROUND  PLAN  OP  THE  STALLS. 


to  the  feed  troughs.  An  iron  bar  ( C )  is  fitted  above 
the  trough,  to  which  the  cattle  are  haltered  ;  the 
bar  is  raised  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  animal 
to  protrude  its  head  and  feed.  Along  the  rear  of 
the  stalls  is  carried  a  strong  rubber  band  (I)  14 
Inches  wide,  and  firmly  secured  by  clipping  levers 
(/),  which  are  fastened  to  the  stanchions.  The 
bands  are  tightened  by  means  of  a  roller  and 
ratchet,  and  furnish  an  elastic  cushion  against 


Fig.  3.— SECTION  OP  THE  STALL. 

which  the  cattle  are  easily  received  when  the  vessel 
rolls  violently.  At  each  side  of  the  pen  is  a  mova¬ 
ble  plank  (AT),  fixed  to  the  stanchions  (A,  A),  as 
shown  in  figure  5.  There  are  also  dividing  planks 
{M,  figure  4),  separating  the  stalls  from  each  other; 
these  are  made  of  ash  or  other  flexible  timber. 
These  planks  are  fastened  to  the  rubber  band  by  a 
metal  piece,  and  a  rod  (A),  which  has  a  thread  at 


Fig.  4. — PARTITION  BETWEEN  TUE  STALLS. 


the  lower  end,  and  is  turned  by  means  of  the  eye 
at  the  upper  end,  and  screwed  into  a  hole  which  re¬ 
ceives  it,  thus  tightly  grasping  the  flexible  band. 
The  floor  is  battened  diagonally,  and  a  strip  of  rub¬ 
ber  is  fastened  upon  each  batten,  so  that  the  ani- 


Fig.  5. — SIDE  OF  THE  STALL. 


mal  not  only  has  a  more  secure  footing,  but  if 
thrown  clown  by  the  violent  pitching  of  the  vessel, 
falls  upon  the  rubber  strips,  and  is  not  bruised. 


For  moving  the  animals  into  or  out  of  their  stalls, 
a  box  is  provided,  which  runs  upon  wheels  ;  the 
animal  being  placed  in  this,  is  hoisted  or  lowered, 
as  the  case  may  he,  and  conveyed  without  handling 
to  the  pen  ;  there  is  a  door  in  the  box  through 
which,  when  it  is  opened,  the  cattle  can  enter  their 
pens.  This  arrangement  is  described  in  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal,  and  will  at  once  commend  itself  to 
the  notice  of  those  who  make  a  business  of  import¬ 
ing  valuable  live  stock. 

- — » <n— - 

Packing  Eggs  in  a  Barrel. 


A  great  number  of  eggs  are  lost  every  year 
through  imperfect  packing.  In  fact,  faulty,  or  in 
many  cases  dishonest  packing  are  not  confined  to 
eggs  alone,  hut  seriously  reduces  the  value  of  much 
of  the  produce  sent  to  market.  Those  who  have 
good  articles  to  send  for  sale,  and  fail  to  pack  them 
well,  may  lose  one-half  their  value  on  this  account 
alone.  The  salable  value  of  a  package  of  produce 
is  measured  by  that  of  the  poorest  part  of  it ;  the 
good  always  has  its  value  diminished  by  the  bad  ; 
but  the  bad  article  which  may  be  with  it  is  never 
raised  in  value  by  tlie  good.  If  by  poor  packing 
any  part  is  damaged, 
the  whole  is  depreci¬ 
ated  together ;  this 
is  true  to  a  greater 
extent  with  eggs  than 
with  almost  anything 
else,  because  a  badly 
packed  barrel  of  eggs 
is  a  miserable  thing 
to  look  at,  and  worse 
still,  to  handle,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and 
a  very  few  old  nest 
eggs  have  been  pack¬ 
ed  with  the  good 
ones,  which  does 
sometimes  happen  in 
spite  of  care,  though  not  when  only  glass  nest 
eggs,  which  never  spoil,  are  used.  Sometime 
ago,  in  looking  over  the  American  Grocer,  which 
often  lias  hints  about  marketing  produce  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  we  saw  directions  for  packing  eggs 
very  similar  to  what  wo  have  already  given  several 
times,  hut  as  they  were  accompanied  by  a  useful 
illustration,  we  here  reproduce  it.  The  engraving 
represents  what  should  be  the  appearance  of  the 
inside  of  a  well  packed  barrel  of  eggs.  The  barrel 
should  be  a  good  one,  clean,  strong,  and  well 
hooped.  At  the  bottom  is  placed  3  inches  in  depth 
of  clean,  dry,  sweet  rye  or  wheat  straw  cut  In  a 
fodder  cutter  into  chalf  not  over  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Upon  this  the  first  layer  of  eggs  is  placed 
on  their  sides,  near  together,  but  not  touching. 
Some  of  the  cut  chaff  is  then  scattered  over  the 
eggs,  so  that  it  falls  between  them  and  fills  the 
spaces.  Then  one  inch  in  depth  of  chaff  is  laid 
upon  their,  and  another  layer  of  eggs  placed 
upon  it.  The  number  of  eggs  in  each  layer  is 
shown  by  the  figures  at  the  side  of  the  barrel — an 
ordinary  sized  flour  barrel.  The  barrel  will  bold  70 
dozen.  It  is  not  well  to  crowd  more  than  this  into 
a  barrel.  The  chaff  and  eggs  are  placed  in  alternate 
layers  in  this  way  until  the  barrel  is  one-third  full, 
when  a  piece  of  board  is  laid  upon  the  chaff  and 
pressed  down  carefully  to  make  the  mass  solid. 
This  is  done  again  when  the  barrel  is  two-thirds 
full,  and  it  is  then  shaken  gently  to  settle  the  con¬ 
tents.  When  the  last  layer  is  packed,  it  is  covered 
with  three  inches  of  chaff,  which  should  project  an 
inch  or  more  above  the  chine  of  the  barrel.  When 
the  head  is  pressed  down  steadily  and  slowly  into 
its  place  with  some  shaking  of  the  barrel,  the  eggs 
will  be  held  so  firmly  that  no  shaking  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  course  of  their  journey  will  loosen 
them,  and  a  severe  jar  will  not  break  any  of  them. 
When  they  arrive  at  their  destination  they  will  be 
in  good  order,  and  bring  the  highest  price,  having 
cost  no  more  to  pack,  except  a  little  extra  trouble, 
than  the  poorest  barrel  that  may  come  to  market. 
Musty  or  damp  straw,  or  poor  grain,  will  give  a 
scent  and  flavor  to  the  eggs  which  will  injure  them, 


EGGS  PACKED  IN  BARREL. 


notwithstanding  it  is  generally  supposed  that  an 
egg  shell  is  impervious  to  such  influence.  Cut 
wheat  or  oat  straw  is  the  best  packing,  wheat,  rye, 
or  oat  chaff  is  the  next ;  good  sound  oats  is  a  good 
but  expensive  packing  ;  hay  is  very  poor  material, 
and  buckwheat  bran  the  worst,  as  it  so  readily 
heats.  When  the  barrel  is  packed  the  number  of 
eggs  in  it  should  be  plainly  marked  upou  the  head. 


Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian.— One  of  the  most 
noted,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  horse  of  the 
present  century,  has  recently  ended  his  career. 
This  is  the  stallion  so  long  and  well  know  as  Rys¬ 
dyk’s  Hambletonian.  He  was  the  sire  of  more  than 
1,500  valuable  horses,  many  of  which  have  been 
used  iti  the  stud,  aud  thus  helped  to  extend  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  blood  of  their  sire.  He 
was  foaled  in  1849,  near  Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  when  five  weeks  old  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Rysdyk,  with  his  dam,  for  $125.  Since  then  he 
has  not  changed  owners,  excepting  to  become  tiie 
property  of  Mrs.  Rysdyk,  who  owned  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  thus  27  years  old,  and 
has  been  used  as  a  sire  for  25  years.  His  direct 
earnings  have  been  about  $450,000,  but  the  value  in 
money  that  he  has  added  to  the  stock  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  several  mil¬ 
lions,  besides  perpetuatiug  an  influence  for  good, 
the  value  of  which  caunot  be  estimated.  He  was 
closely  in-bred,  and  thus  becomes  a  powerful  ex¬ 
ample  for  those  who  favor  close  breeding.  The 
skin  of  the  dead  horse  is  to  be  stuffed  and  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Central  Park  Museum. 


A  Japanese  Timber  Splice. 


The  artizans  of  China  and  Japau  have  long  been 
known  as  adepts  in  the  ait  of  constructing  mechan¬ 
ical  puzzles.  Something  like  one  of  the  intricate 
Chinese  puzzles,  which  are  so  difficult  to  put  to¬ 
gether,  is  the  building  erected  on  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  Grounds,  at.  Philadelphia,  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  T.'tis  building  is  of  wood, 
and  is  framed  together  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
not  a  nail  or  a  screw  about  it.  The  joints  are  mor¬ 
tises  and  tenons,  or  dovetails,  which  fit  together 
wdth  the  greatest  accuracy  and  firmness.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  ingenuity  and  beauty  of  the  fram¬ 
ing,  and  as  an  example  of  mechanical  art,  which 
may  be  turned  to  our  owu  benefit,  we  give  engrav- 


Fig.  1.— PARTS  OF  SPLICE. 


ings  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  sills  of 
this  building  are  spliced.  Figure  1  shows  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  splice.  It  is  seen  that  the 
ends  of  the  splice  are  a  sort  of  mortise  and  tenon, 
which  are  brought  together  by  means  of  wedges 
driven  into  a  space  at  the  center  of  the  splice, 
and  are  afterwards  held  in  their  places  by  a 
neatly  fitted  key.  (See  fig.  2.)  There  is  a  tongue 
and  groove  running  along  each  half  of  the  timber, 


Fig.  2. — THE  SPLICE  TOGETHER. 


the  whole  length  of  the  splice,  except  at  the  space 
left  for  the  key-seat,  which  prevents  side  move¬ 
ment,  A  beam  or  sill,  thus  spliced  and  keyed,  can 
not  be  separated  without  removing  the  key,  and  if 
the  splice  is  accurately  laid  out  and  worked,  the 
joint  goes  together  with  a  sliding  fit,  with  the  great- 
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est  ease.  The  framing  and  construction  of  this 
building,  will  be  a  very  interesting  study  for  those 
mechanics  who  may  visit  the  Exhibition. 

- —  .»■  — ■ - 

Decrease  of  Population  in  our  Farm¬ 
ing  Counties.— Farmers’  Prospects. 

The  State  Census  in  New  York  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  population  in  ten  of  its  ag¬ 
ricultural  counties  in  the  last  five  years,  amounting 
to  6,177.  All  the  counties  having  a  large  city,  ex¬ 
cept  Jefferson,  show  a  decided  increase,  which  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  our  population 
is  more  and  more  toward  cities.  All  the  increase 
of  the  state  in  the  last  five  years,  which  amounts  to 
32:3,000,  has  been  in  cities  and  villages.  This  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  marked  in  New  England  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  is  destined  to  go  on  in  the  future. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  in  the  older 
states  the  consumers  of  agricultural  products  are 
rapidly  increasing,  while  the  farming  population  is 
decreasing,  or  barely  holds  its  own.  It  follows 
from  this  that  farm  products  must  increase  in  value. 
The  demand  for  them  grows  faster  than  the  supply. 
Within  fifty  years  the  price  of  many  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  has  doubled,  and  some  of  them  quadrupled. 
Veal  and  mutton  were  thought  to  be  well  sold  at 
4  and  5  cents  a  pound,  cheese  at  6  cents,  eggs  at  10, 
butter  at  121,  poultry  at  10,  and  beef  and  pork  at  5 
or  6  cents.  Animal  products  are,  without  doubt, 
destined  to  advance  in  price  still  further.  If  prices 
go  up  as  consumers  multiply,  farming  must  pay 
better  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  The 
young  men,  who,  during  our  centennial  year,  will 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  their  business  in  life, 
should  take  these  facts  into  consideration.  There 
is  to  be  a  harder  struggle  for  bread  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  in  the  large  cities,  where  consumers 
arc  so  rapidly  multiplying.  Labor  will  not  be  so 
well  rewarded  there.  All  farm  products  will  be  in 
greater  demand,  and  will  bear  higher  prices,  while 
the  cost  of  production  will  not  be  materially  in¬ 
creased.  The  comforts  of  life  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  our  farming  districts,  and  in  most  of 
them  in  the  older  states,  the  style  of  living  is  much 
above  that  of  laboring  people  in  cities.  To  those 
who  stick  by  the  farm,  and  cultivate  the  paternal 
acres,  the  future  promises  an  abundant  reward. 

- »-• — - 

The  Produce  Commission  Business— Fruit 
Dealers. 

BY  C.  W.  IDEM.. 


[The  produce  commission  business,  especially  that 
devoted  to  fruits,  is  one  about  which  we  have  many 
inquiries.  There  is  probably  no  business  in  which 
the  relations  of  the  parties  concerned— the  consign¬ 
ors  and  consignees — are  less  understood.  There 
are  abundant  sources  of  dissatisfaction  on  both 
sides  ;  the  producer  may  think  he  has  put  up  his 
fruit  in  the  best  manner,  but  it  arrives  at  the  market 
in  a  damaged  condition,  and  the  returns  are  small ; 
a  neighbor  may  have  received  on  Tuesday,  profita¬ 
ble  returns,  while  one  who  ships  his  fruit  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  it  arrives  when  there  is  a  “glut”  in 
the  market,  finds  that  his  fruit  has  sold  at  half  the 
price  of  the  other,  and  at  once  suspects  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  dealer.  These  troubles  occur  when 
everything  is  fairly  conducted,  and  are  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  business.  The  following 
general  view  of  the  trade,  setting  forth  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  connected  with  it,  concerns  every  fruit¬ 
grower,  as  raising  the  fruit  is  of  little  avail  unless 
it  is  properly  sold.  It  has  been  written  at  our  re¬ 
quest  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Idell,  No.  227  Washington  St., 
N.  Y.,  who  is  one  of  our  oldest  fruit  commission 
dealers,  and  from  whom  we  may  expect  other  arti¬ 
cles  relating  to  the  business.  Ed], 

In  every  large  city  there  are  to  be  found  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  whose  character  for  responsibility 
and  promptness  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  never 
questioned  by  those  who  consign  to  them.  When 
another  dealer  makes  application  to  fruitgrowers  for 
consignments,  the  idea  does  not  enter  their  minds  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  character  and  responsibility 


of  the  new  applicants  ;  their  dealings  with  the 
one  they  have  heretofore  trusted  have  been  so  sat¬ 
isfactory,  that,  thinking  all  others  equally  honest, 
they  ship  to  the  new  men  simply  because  they  have 
been  solicited  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  no  line  of  business,  in  large  cities,  is  so 
filled  up  with  persons  who  have  neither  the  ex¬ 
perience  or  means  to  do  what  they  promise,  as  the 
fruit  commission  business. 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  very  ob¬ 
vious.  One  is,  that  many  suppose  that  little  or  no 
capital  is  needed  to  carry  on  a  commission  busi¬ 
ness.  As  to  this  point,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  commission  dealers  are  the  sons  of 
farmers,  who,  without  any  mercantile  experience, 
conceive  the  idea  of  becoming  commission  mer¬ 
chants  ;  they  count  upon  the  well-known  character 
of  their  parents,  who  can  and  do  influence  their 
neighbors  to  aid  them  by  sending  them  consign¬ 
ments  of  fruits.  When  these  persons  begin,  they 
fully  intend  to  keep  all  the  promises  they  make, 
and  do  so  as  far  as  they  are  able  ;  but  being  entirely 
unused  to  the  business,  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
risk  they  must  run,  or  the  expenses  that  must  be 
met  before  they  can  turn  these  consignments  into 
cash  and  pay  the  consignors.  Moreover,  they  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  class  of  buyers  who  are 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  beginners  who  do  not 
know  them  ;  these  buyers  purchase  freely,  where 
a  new  comer  will  trust  them,  but  they  are  very  sure 
to  defraud  him  out  of  the  payment.  It  is  a  custom 
among  the  commission  dealers  to  sell  to  good  par¬ 
ties,  and  collect  the  bills  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
These  dishonest  buyers  also  claim  this  short  credit, 
and  if  they  succeed  in  obtaining  it,  often  ruin 
young  firms  who  trust  them.  Many  instances  have 
occurred  where  young  commission  dealers  were 
daily  defrauded  out  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
sales,  nor  did  they  realize  it  until  they  came  to 
settle  with  their  consignors,  when  they  discovered 
they  were  short  of  funds  with  which  to  square  ac¬ 
counts.  No  doubt  these  merchants  were  honest  in 
their  intentions,  but  they  did  not  know  how  to 
control  the  business  intrusted  to  their  care,  yet 
their  creditors  suffered  the  loss  of  their  money 
just  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  intentional  fraud  ; 
not  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  meet 
the  demands  of  their  creditors,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  hear  themselves  branded  as  dishonest. 

It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
fail,  do  so  from  the  want  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
capital  with  which  to  sustain  themselves  until  they 
could  acquire  the  necessary  experience  to  succeed. 
Unfortunately  there  are  some  who  carry  on  a  thor¬ 
ough,  systematically,  fraudulent  business,  but 
these  men  do  not  fail  so  readily,  for  they  arc  a 
shrewd  set,  and  can  make  more  money  by  contin¬ 
uing  than  by  failing ;  should  they  fail,  that  would 
end  their  opportunities  for  defrauding,  but  by  con¬ 
tinuing  in  business,  and  employing  numerous 
agents,  or  drummers,  they  succeed  in  getting  a 
large  run  of  trade,  and  make  money. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  farmers  and  other  grow¬ 
ers  will  often  ship  their  crops  to  dealers  of  whom 
they  know  nothing,  nor  do  they  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  in  regard  to  them.  Yet  were  these  same 
persons  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  $25,  they  would  not 
lend  it  until  they  had  made  the  strict  inquiry  as 
to  the  applicant’s  responsibility.  If  growers  would 
make  proper  inquiry  as  to  the  dealer  before  they 
shipped  their  fruit,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
money  lost  by  them  as  at  present.  They  would 
find  that  many  of  the  so-called  commission  mer¬ 
chants  had  no  fixed  location,  but  were  running 
about  the  country,  misrepresenting  themselves,  in 
order  to  obtain  consignments.  It  is  surprising  to 
what  extent  these  men  really  succeed  in  procuring 
consignments  from  growers  who  make  no  inquiry 
in  regard  to  them.  Such  is  the  effect  of  personal 
application  by  a  persuasive  man,  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  growers  who  were  cautioned  about  ship¬ 
ping  to  these  persons,  have  refused  to  believe 
them  dishonest,  and  were  convinced  only  when 
they  were  cheated  out  of  their  consignments. 
When  this  happens  they  are  quite  ready  to  assail, 
not  only  the  men  who  defrauded  them,  but  to  set 
down  all  in  the  commission  business  as  frauds. 

There  is  one  thing  in  regard  to  these  irresponsi¬ 


ble  dealers  that  growers  do  not  think  of,  that  is, 
that  they  are  themselves  responsible  for  their  exist¬ 
ence.  This  may  seem  improbable,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  men  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  distant  grower  for  supplies,  as  the  city 
dealers,  knowing  their  characters,  will  not  trust 
them  for  a  single  dollar.  Did  farmers  also  refuse 
to  trust  them,  they  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
business.  Let  growers  observe  one  simple  rule  and 
they  will  be  safe  from  all  loss  by  fraud.  If  you  do 
not  know  a  dealer,  do  not  ship  to  him  until  you  as¬ 
certain  that  he  is  responsible.  If  a  man  is  trust¬ 
worthy,  you  can  soon  find  it  out,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  run  a  risk  simply  because  solicited  to 
do  so.  If  he  wants  your  crops,  let  him  furnish  you 
with  his  references.  The  old  adage  that  “  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,”  is  a 
very  good  one  in  this  case  ;  while  the  prevention 
is  an  easy  one,  the  cure  is  very  difficult,  and  it 
is  a  poor  offset  to  the  loss  of  your  money  to  turn 
and  denounce  him,  when  you  are  aware  that  you 
alone  are  to  blame  for  trusting  a  person  of  whom 
you  know  nothing.  It  may  be  well  to  suggest  to 
young  men  desirous  of  becoming  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  that  they  first  hire  with  some  good  bouse 
until  they  have  learned  the  business,  and  feel 
capable  of  carrying  it  on  themselves,  or,  if  they 
have  capital,  they  may  arrange  to  become  a  junior 
partner  in  some  established  firm. 

- - if  .«►»-— - 

Growing  Rape  Seed  in  Wisconsin. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  from  Wisconsin,  states  that  he  raised  last 
season,  41  acres  of  rape  seed,  which  yielded  30 
bushels  of  seed,  worth  .$1.65  a  bushel.  He  sowed 
in  the  middle  of  June,  at  the  rate  of  4  quarts  of 
seed  per  acre,  and  cut  the  crop  before  it  was  quite 
ripe,  with  a  self-raking  reaper.  It  lay  upon  the 
field  until  dry,  was  then  hauled  in  a  wagon  rack 
over  a  tight  box,  and  covered  with  cloths,  to  save 
the  seed  which  shelled  easily.  The  seed  was 
thrashed  upon  a  bare  barn  floor,  by  treading  with 
horses _ The  yield  would  probably  have  been  bet¬ 

tered  by  using  double  the  quantity  of  seed,  and  by 
manuring.  Rape  is  a  crop  that  needs  a  rich  soil. 


Transplanting  Evergreens. —Each  spring  there 
come  numerous  inquiries  about  transplanting  ever¬ 
greens,  and  many  think  success  depends  upon 
choosing  exactly  the  proper  time.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  not  found  the  when  so  important  as 
the  how,  having  removed  the  trees  in  the  fall,  and 
early  and  late  in  the  spring.  If  one  can  have  his 
choice  of  times,  no  doubt  that  the  period  when  the 
swelling  of  the  buds  shows  that  vegetation  is  active 
would  be  preferable,  but  we  have  succeeded  with 
much  earlier  and  much  later  planting.  The  one 
great  and  all  essential  point  is  to  keep  the  roots 
from  becoming  dry.  If  these  are  dry,  send  the 
tree  to  the  brush-heap,  as  that  will  be  its  ultimate 
destination.  If  the  trees  are  to  be  brought  from 
no  great  distance,  a  dull  day  can  be  waited  for, 
otherwise  the  roots  must  be  packed  in  wet  moss, 
be  puddled,  or  some  protection  given  them  ;  they 
had  better  be  kept  soaking  wet  than  to  dry  at  all. 
Some  ask  what  manure  to  use.  Probably  guano 
would  kill  them  the  quickest,  but  fresh  stable  ma¬ 
nure  will  be  pretty  sure. — Never  manure  an  ever¬ 
green  at  planting.  When  well  established,  well 
decomposed  manure  will  be  of  use.  The  top  af¬ 
fords  such  an  obstacle  to  the  wind  that  all  trees 
over  two  or  three  feet  high  should  be  staked. 


Barefoot  or  Shod.— The  relation  between  the 
well  clad  feet  and  valuable  labor  of  one  man,  and 
the  bare  feet  and  carelessness  or  indolence  of 
another,  is  something  worth  considering.  A  care 
ful,  tidy,  neatly  dressed  workman,  is  generally 
careful  of  the  animals  he  tends,  and  neat  and  quick 
about  his  work,  while  a  slovenly  dressed  man  is 
too  apt  to  be  careless  or  idle,  or  smoke  in  the  barn 
when  the  employer  is  absent.  In  Vienna,  at  the 
Exposition  of  1873,  12  to  20  cents  more  a  day,  was 
regularly  given  to  workmen  who  wore  leather  shoes, 
than  to  those  who  wore  heavy  wooden  clogs  or  went 
barefoot.  Every  person  who  has  employed  many 
laborers,  can  readily  understand  the  reason  for  this. 
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Sheep-Shearing  in  California. 

The  method  of  shearing  the  large  flocks 
which  are  kept  in  parts  of  California  is  worthy 
of  the  special  attention  of  those  who  own  many 
sheep  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  not 
wit'n  out  interest  to  those  who  raise  even  a  few 
sheep.  In  California  the  wool  is  clipped  from 
the  sheep  twice  every  year,  and  usually  in  May 
and  September.  This  is  done  for  two  reasons : 
the  health  of  the  sheep  is  improved  by  it,  and 
the  fall  clip  is  worth  more  than  the  spring  clip, 
it  being  freer  from  burs,  which  reduce  the  value 
of  the  whole  fleece.  The  lambs  are  also  shorn 
in  the  fall.  The  clipping  time  is  a  busy  one 
and  occupies  a  month  on  the  larger  ranches, 
such  as  the  Tejon  ranche,  where  many  thou¬ 
sand  sheep  are  kept.  The  arrangements  upon 
this  estate  for  shearing  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  large  establishments,  and  the  description 
here  given  will  bo  understood  by  reference  to 
the  engraving,  in  which  the  whole  operation 
in  its  several  details  is  illustrated.  The  shear¬ 
ers  at  Tejon  (pronounced  TeTione )  are  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  who  are  very  expert,  and  can  clip 
on  the  average  90  head  per  day  each.  The 
sheep  are  gathered  near  the  shearing  pens  and 
floor,  and  3,000  or  4,000  of  them  are  penned  in 
the  enclosure  shown  at  the  upper  right-hand 
pen  in  the  engraving;  from  this  they  are  driven, 
about  700  or  800  at  a  time,  into  the  smaller  pen 


in  front  of  it.  From  this  smaller  pen  the  sheep 
pass  through  a  gate- way  into  the  passage,  and  the 
smaller  pens  connected  with  it  to  the  left,  and 
in  front  of  this  row  of  smaller  pens,  is  the  shear¬ 
ing  floor.  The  shearers  take  the  sheep,  one  at 
a  time,  from  these  small  pens,  and  after  remov¬ 
ing  the  fleeces,  turn  them  loose,  when  they  go 
back  to  the  pens  again.  This  is  continued  until 
all  the  sheep  in  the  pens  are  shorn,  when  the 
gate  at  the  further  end  of  the  passage  on  the 
left  is  opened,  and  the  shorn  sheep  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  large  pen  at  the  left  of 
the  rear.  As  each  fleece  is  shorn,  the  shearer 
brings  it  to  one  of  the  tables  in  front,  where  it 
is  taken  and  examined  by  one  of  the  foremen, 
who  hands  to  the  shearer  in  exchange  a  tin 
check  stamped  with  the  owner’s  name.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  these  checks  are  redeemed  at 
the  rate  agreed  upon,  which  is  generally  about 
six  cents  for  each  fleece.  The  foreman  hands 
the  fleece  to  a  man  at  one  of  the  wool  tables  on 
either  hand,  who  ties  it  up  with  twine  into  a 
compact  bundle.  As  soon  as  the  fleeces  are 
tied  up,  they  are  tossed  to  the  men  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  who  pack  them  away  in  the  wool  sacks. 
These  are  suspended  in  the  platform  through  a 
round  trap-hole  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  a 
little  larger  than  the  hole,  and  to  which  the 
open  end  of  the  sack  is  sewn.  When  the  sack 
is  full  it  is  dropped  on  to  a  gangway  below, 
where  it  is  closed  up  and  wheeled  out  upon  a 
truck  to  the  platform  scales,  weighed,  and 


marked  with  the  weight,  and  the  name  of  the 
owner.  The  bales  are  then  ready  for  shipment 
to  market.  The  wdiole  cost  of  shearing  in  this 
manner  is  about  10  cents  per  fleece. 

■  ■  ■  n  - — ■ 

Our  Native  Coral-Plant. 

The  Brazilian  Coral-Plant  is  not  rare  in  con¬ 
servatories,  and  is  often  planted  out  in  gardens, 
where  its  large  clusters  of  crimson  flowers 
make  a  brilliant  show.  This  is  Erytlirina  Cris- 
ta-galli,  and  is  generally  sold  by  florists  under 
that  name  or  as  the  Coral  Plant.  It  is  easily 
managed,  by  keeping  its  big  chump  of  a  stem, 
in  a  dry  cellar  in  winter,  and  setting  it  out  in 
the  spring,  as  one  would  a  dahlia  root.  There 
are  several  other  Erythrinas  (the  name  being 
from  the  Greek  word  for  red),  one  of  which  is 
found  in  this  country  from  North  Carolina 
southward.  Probably  every  one  recollects  his 
first  meeting  with  a  striking  plant,  and  though 
we  have  seen  this  many  times  since,  its  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  first  made  under  peculiar  sur¬ 
roundings.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month 
the  writer  was  going  down  through  the  state 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  charge  of  a  government 
train;  we  traveled  along  very  smoothly  until  we 
came  to  what  is  known  as  Gaudaloupe  Pass, 
where  one  could  look  down  on  a  sea  of  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  and  down  which  our  wagons  had  to 
go.  The  descent  was  about  1,000  feet,  and  for 
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native  coral-plant.  — (Erythrinci  herbacea. ) 


one  side  of  our  path,  and  part  way  down  the 
ravine,  and  there  was  never  anything  more  tan¬ 
talizing  ;  here  below  were  plants  we  did  not 
know,  and  above,  were  mules  and  their  Mexican 
drivers,  and  wagons,  that  we  knew  only  too 
well.  At  length  the  last  wagon  had  been 
lowered,  and  the  tempting  plants  could  be  vis¬ 
ited  without  neglect  of  duty.  Here  was  a  sight 
than  which  we  have  rarely  seen  one  more  bril¬ 
liant.  A  patch  several  feet  across  of  what  we 
knew  to  be  a  coral  plant,  but  could  hardly 
think  it  the  same  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states,  so  far  inland.  Still  it  proved  to  be 
the  same  as  that,  which  is  Erythrina  herbacea. 
It  has  a  large  thick  root  or  underground  stem  ; 
the  stems,  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  two  sorts,  one 
bearing  leaves  only,  and  the  others  only  flow¬ 
ers,  or  with  a  very  few  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  having  three  divisions  or  leaflets, 
which  are  somewhat  triangular  egg-shaped,  and 
sometimes  lobed  at  the  base ;  the  stems  and 
leaf-stalks  are  prickly.  The  flowering  stems 
bear  a  raceme  one  or  two  feet  long,  of  narrow 
flowers  which  are  about  two  inches  long.  The 
structure  of  the  flower  shows  that  the  plant 
belongs  to  the  pea  family,  but  here  the  con¬ 
spicuous  petal  or  standard,  which  in  the  pea 
stands  erect,  is  horizontal  and  folds  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  is  of  a 
deep  and  showy  scarlet.  The  several  seeded 


THE 

its  native  localities,  as  the  stems  die  down  in 
the  fall,  and  the  root  is  protected  underground. 
Plants  in  our  garden  near  New  York,  survived 
the  severe  winter  of  1874  and  1875,  and  we 
trust  that  they  may  come  out  all  right  this 
spring.  Should  it  prove,  as  now  appears  likely, 
hardy,  it  will  be  a  valued  addition  to  our  borders. 

Perennial  Candytufts— The  Gibraltar. 

The  common  annual  Candytuft  is  a  very 
pretty  and  useful  plant ;  it  comes  into  bloom 
very  soon  from  the  seed,  and  by  sowing  for 
succession,  its  clusters  of  white  flowers,  of  a 
very  convenient  form  and  size  for  bouquets, 
may  be  had  all  through  the  season,  and  those 
who  have  a  greenhouse  can  keep  up  a  supply 
nearly  all  the  year.  Annual  candytufts  are 
very  common  in  gardens ;  the  perennial  ones 
are  not  so ;  }^et  the  perennial  species  are  much 
finer.  But  let  us  first  say  that  these  plants, 
both  annuals  and  perennials,  belong  to  the 
genus  Iberis ,  the  first  cultivated  species  having 
been  introduced  into  England  nearly  300  years 
ago  from  Iberia,  the  country  we  now  call  Spain ; 
those  who  look  carefully  at  the  flowers  will  see 
that  they  are  much  like  those  of  the  pepper- 
grass,  radish  and  mustard,  and  that  the  plant 
belongs  to  the  Crucifer a,  or  Mustard  Family ; 


GIBRALTAR  PERENNIAL  CANDYTUFT.* 

The  perennial,  or  Evergreen  Candytuft  is  kept 
by  most  florists;  it  is  a  low,  shrubby  plant, 
perfectly  hardy,  with  narrow,  evergreen  leaves, 
and  covers  itself  in  May  with  a  sheet  of  the 
whitest  bloom.  A  small  plant  set  out  in  the  bor¬ 
der  will  soon  spread  and  make  a  large  clump, 
which  may  be  multiplied  by  division  or  by  cut¬ 
tings.  Those  who  can  not  readily  get  the  plants 
should  sow  seeds.  Here  our  advice  will  not 
be  followed  ;  amateur  gardeners  can  not  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  sowing  seeds  and  then  wait  a 
whole  year  for  the  plants  to  bloom.  They 
must  have  results  right  off ,  and  can  hardly  -wait 
for  the  seeds  to  germinate,  so  impatient  are 
they.  But  a  twelve-month  !  That  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  consequence  is  they  deprive 
themselves  of  many  of  the  most  charming  gar¬ 
den  plants,  and  content  themselves  with  an¬ 
nuals  and  bedding  plants,  neither  of  -which  last 
beyond  the  current  season.  Still  we  hope,  by 
setting  forth  again  and  again  the  excellence  of 
perennials,  to  induce  some  to  make  a  trial  of 
them,  and  the  Evergreen  Candytuft  is  a  good 
one  to  begin  with.  Gardeners  take  up  the 
plants  in  the  fall,  pot  them,  and  after  they  have 
had  a  rest,  force  them  in  a  greenhouse  for  a 
supply  of  winter  flowers.  While  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plant,  it  is  not  the  best  of  the  perennial 
candytufts.  The  finest  of  all  is  the  Gibraltar 
Candytuft  ( Iberis  Gibrattarica),  which  seems  as 


a  good  part  of  it  the  mules  were  taken  out  and 
the  wagons  let  down  by  hand.  Perhaps  wag¬ 
ons  have  been  taken  down  more  difficult  defiles, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  road,  but  wc 
have  never  seen  it  done.  While  all  this 
hard  work  -was  going  on,  our  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  large  patch  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  at 


pod  is  much  constricted  between  the  seeds, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  the  common 
bean,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet.  These  brilliant 
seeds  are  often  picked  up  by  travelers  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  other  southern  States,  and  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  sent  to  us  for  a  name.  This  coral 
plant  will  probably  prove  hardy  far  north  of 


the  name  Candytuft  was  given  because  one  of 
those  first  cultivated  was  brought  from  the  isle 
of  Caudia,  or  Crete,  and,  having  its  flowers  in 
tufts,  it  was  called  Candia-tuft,  which  very 
easily  became  Candytuft.  We  said  that  the 
perennials  were  finer,  because  they  have  more 
substance  to  the  usually  pure  white  flowers. 
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yet  to  be  scarce.  We  do  not  often  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  plants  which  cannot  be  readily  obtain¬ 
ed,  unless,  as  in  this  case,  we  wish  to  stir  up 
the  dealers,  as  we  have  found  that  florists  and 
seedsmen  are  very  sure  to  get  a  plant  which 
their  customers  call  for.  The  engraving 
gives  a  flowering  stem  of  the  natural  size ;  the 
leaves  are  broader  than  in  the  other ;  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in  any 
other,  while  the  cluster  is  very  compact,  and 
does  not  become  ragged  as  the  seed-pods  begin 
to  form ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  often,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  have  been  in  bloom  for  some 
days,  become  tinged  with  rose  or  lilac.  The 
French  writers  say  that  it  should  be  covered 
during  the  winter,  but  it  has  proved  quite  hardy 
with  us  even  in  the  severe  -winter  of  1874-5. 
It  continues  in  flower  longer  than  the  other- 
perennial  species,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  not  here  mentioned,  as  it  throws  up 
side-shoots  which  prolong  the  bloom. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

BY  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 

ARTICLE  IV — HOUSTONIA  AND  PARTRIDGE -BERRY. 

Among  spring  flowers  many  are  more  conspicu¬ 
ous,  but  few  more  welcome  than  the  modest  little 
Hcmstonia  ccerulca ,  with  its  tiny  blue  and  white  stars 
thickly  sprinkled  among  the  earliest  green  of  all 


flower  ;  figure  4,  the  same,  laid  open  and  enlarged, 
shows  the  four  low  stamens,  at  about  the  same 
liight  as  the  Stigmas  of  the  other  flower.  We  call 
this  dimorphism,  which  is  a  convenient  Greek-Eng- 


for  here  we  see  a  pair  of  flowers  for  each  berry,  so 
that  the  berry  actually  consists  of  two  grown  into 
one.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Partridge-Berry ; 
but  what  we  are  now  considering  is  the  two  kinds 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  HOUSTONIA. 

Figs.  1  and  3,  Long  stamens.— Figs.  2  and  4,  Long  styles.- 
Figs.  3  and  4,  Enlarged  and  laid  open. 

our  moist  pastures.  They  last,  too,  until  summer 
is  fairly  begun.  The  French  Canadians  call  them 
Bluets,  but  in  the  States  they  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  got  any  one  well-recognized  popular  name,  to 
which  they  have  a  clear  title.  “  Innocence"  is  one 
which  they  may  share  with  many  a  simple  flower. 

“  Eyehright"  is  not  bad,  but  it  belongs  to  a  very 
different  blossom,  which  is  rare  in  this  country. 
Bluets  is  an  importation,  but  is  coming  into  use, 
and  is  preferable  to  the  others.  But  Houstonia 
itself  makes  as  nice  a  common  name  as  Mag¬ 
nolia.  It  commemorates  Dr.  Houston,  an  English 
surgeon  and  botanist,  who  studied  under  Boerhaave 
at  Leyden,  came  to  the  colonies  nearly  150  years 
ago,  probably  collected  this  little  plant  in  Virginia, 
and  died  soon  after  in  Jamaica.  Blue  Houstonia  is 
not  alwa3ys  a  very  good  name,  for  the  blue,  while 
sometimes  very  distinct,  is  sodelicato  that  under  the 
garish  sun  it  very  commonly  fades  at  once  into  white. 

We  long  ago  noticed  something  odd  about  these 
flowers.  They  are  perfect,  that  is,  have  both  sta¬ 
mens  and  pistils,  but  they  look  as  if  they  were  not. 
In  one  clump  the  eye  of  every  flower  shows  the  tip 
of  four  anthers  ;  in  another  clump  every  one  shows 
in  the  same  place  a  pair  of  stigmas  and  no  anthers. 
One  would  say  these  plants  are  male  and  female, 
but  both  have  an  ovary  under  the  calyx,  which  sets 
a  few  seeds  ;  and,  on  splitting  open  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  we  may  find  in  each,  hidden  out  of  sight, 
the  organ  it  seemed  to  lack.  Figure  1  represents 
one  of  the  flowers  with  high  stamens;  figure  3,  the 
same,  laid  open  and  enlarged,  shows  the  short  style 
and  its  stigmas.  Figure  2  represents  a  long-styled 


lish  way  of  saying  that  the  blossoms,  though  per¬ 
fect,  are  of  two  kinds. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it?  At  first  we  fan¬ 
cied  that  such  flowers  were  on  the  way  to  becom¬ 
ing  unisexual ;  that  is,  we  thought  it  likely  that  one 
sort  was  «'oing  to  lose  its  pistil,  and  the  other  sort 
its  stamens.  And,  indeed,  now  since  we  know  that 
“  Nature  abhors  close  fertilization,’'  this  supposi¬ 
tion  might  not  be  very  unlikely.  But  inspection 
proved  that  one  sort  was  as  fertile  as  the  other. 

For  the  real  explanation  we  had  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Darwin,  who,  applying  this  principle  (which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  prince  of  scientific  horticulturists, 
Andrew  Knight)  to  a  similar  case,  that  of  the  prim¬ 
roses,  saw  at  once  into  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  thing.  The  gardeners  had  seen  this  ar¬ 
rangement  for  years  and  years,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  English  Primrose,  and  called  one  sort 
pin-eyed ,  and  the  other  thrum-eyed  blossoms  ; 
but  Darwin  first  saw  through  it.  Consider, 
that  if  our  plants  are  to  be  of  separate  sexes, 
half  of  them  cau  bear  no  seed  ;  while,  if 
we  can  make  sure  that  hermaphrodite  flowers 
shall  reciprocally  cross-fertilize,  all  may  be 
fertile,  and  yet  the  whole  advantage  of  sepa¬ 
rate  sexes  be  secured.  Now  this  dimorphism 
is  just  a  contrivance  for  securing  that.  Fig¬ 
ures  1  to  4  illustrate  the  structure  in  Hous¬ 
tonia..  Before  explaining  the  operation,  let 
us  look  at  another  case  of  it  in  an  equally 
pretty  wild  flower  of  a  larger  size,  viz  :  in 
Mitchella  repens,  or  Partridge-Berry,  of  which 
two  branches  are  shown  in  figure  5.  Besides 
the  size  and  greater  conspicuousness  of  the 
parts,  the  Partridge  Berry,  coming  later  into 
blossom,  may  be  examined  by  our  readers  after  the 
Houstonia  has  passed  by,  which  may  be  the  case 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  before  this  number 
comes  to  hand. 

The  Partridge-Berry  grows  in  woods,  preferring 
much  shade,  and  is  found  all  the  way  from  Canada 
to  Florida,  in  the  former  coming  into  bloom  in 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 

Fig.  6.  Long  stamen ,  Fig.  7,  long  style  flower  of  Partridge- 
Berry  enlarged  and  laid  open. 

July,  in  the  latter  in  April.  Every  youngster 
knows  that  a  Partridge-Berry  has  two  eyes,  while  a 
Wintergreen-Berry  has  only  one.  The  explanation 
of  this  appears  when  we  go  back  to  the  blossom  ; 


of  blossom,  after  the  fashion  of  Houstonia Our 
two  plants  in  figure  5  would  never  be  found  in  the 
same  patch  ;  for  all  that  have  come  from  the  same 
seed  are  alike.  The  right-hand  flowers  have  the 
four  stamens  on  rather  slender  filaments,  hung 
over  the  orifice  of  the  corolla  at  considerable 
hight;  the  left-hand  flowers  have  their  four  hairy 
stigmas — admirable  pollen-catchers — raised  on  the 
slender  style  to  the  very  same  hight.  Both  have 
the  counterpart  organs  lower  down  in  the  tube, 
within  reach,  though  not  in  sight.  To  see  them 
we  have  only  to  split  down  and  spread  open  the 
corollas,  as  in  figures  6  and  7,  enlarged  views,  one 
of  a  long-stamened  and  short-styled,  the  other  of 
a  long-styled  and  short-stamened  blossom.  These 
little  blossoms  are  most  pleasantly  sweet-scented, 
and  therefore  attractive  to  insects  from  a  distance, 
and  they  are  showy  enough  to  attract  the  eye. 

This  is  the  structure ;  now  for  the  operation. 
When  any  flying  insect*  feeding  by  a  proboscis 
or  long  tongue,  dips  this  to  the  bottom  of  a 
Partridge-Berry  flower,  it  will  be  likely  at  the  same 
time  to  smear  its  face  with  the  pollen  of  the  high- 
anther  sort,  and  to  wipe  it  off  on  the  hairy  stigmas 
of  the  long-styled  sort,  and  so  fertilize  one  by  the 
other.  But  in  the  very  act  of  thus  fertilizing  the 
high  stigmas,  its  proboscis  will  be  drawn  back  and 
forth  through  the  cluster  of  its  four  anthers,  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  the  pol¬ 
len  sticking  to  it  will  be  conveyed  in  due  course  to 
the  next  blossom  of  the  high-stamemed  and  short- 
styled  sort,  and  be  wiped  off  upon  the  hairy  stigmas 
of  that  flower  as  it  is  thrust  in  and  withdrawn.  And  so 
as  the  insect  roves  from  flower  to  flower,  and  clump 
to  clump,  it  must  regularly  fertilize  the  low  stig¬ 
mas  with  pollen  from  the  low  stamens,  and  the 
high  stigmas  with  the  pollen  of  the  high  stamens. 
It  is  just  the  same  in  Houstonia,  only  the  work  is 
done  by  smaller  insects.  Here,  then,  is  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  “  the  economy  of  Nature.”  All  the 
advantages  of  two  sexes  are  fully  secured,  as 
fully  as  in  the  willow  trees  with  which  the  bees 
are  busy  overhead,  while  smaller  insects  are  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  Houstonias  :  but  in  the  willows  half  the 
plants  are  sterile,  or  staminate  only,  and  bear  no 
seeds,  while  here  every  one  is  fertile.  Dimorphism 
is  an  arrangement  through  which  flowers,  by  allur¬ 
ing  insects  to  serve  them,  double  their  fertility. 


Gardening  as  a  Business— How  to  Begin. 

BY  FETER  HENDERSON. 

In  response  to  continued  inquiries  from  those 
who  wish  to  engage  in  gardening  as  a  business,  I 
propose  to  write  out  briefly,  yet  comprehensively, 
such  advice  and  instruction  as  my  long  experience, 
together  with  my  intercourse  and  correspondence 
with  hundreds  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of 
gardening  enable  me  to  give.  I  find  that  the 
persons  who  desire  to  begin  gardening  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  are  generally  such  as  have  had  their  tastes 
turned  in  that  direction  by  being  amateur  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Their  gratuitous  distributions  of  slips,  seeds, 
or  roots,  to  sometimes  not  over-grateful  recipients, 
starts  the  idea  “  that  what  is  not  worth  paying  for 
is  not  worth  having,”  is  as  true  of  garden  products 
as  of  other  things,  and  that  they  had  better  sell 
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than  give.  As  selling  means  business,  the  question 
then  is,  how  to  best  begin  the  business  to  make  it 
pay.  My  advice  to  all  such  inquirers  is,  to  keep 
away  from  large  cities,  unless  they  have  a  large 
capital  and  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business.  The  beginner  with  limited  means  and 
more  limited  knowledge  of  the  business,  would  be 
quite  unable  to  compete  with  those  who  have  been 
long  established,  and  such  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants,  or  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  cities  of  5,000,  10,000,  15,000,  or 
20,000  inhabitants,  the  business  may  be  begun,  and 
profitably  carried  on  with  but  little  capital  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  knowledge  at  starting.  How 
to  start  is  the  all  important  question.  In  my  works 
on  commercial  gardening — “  Gardening  for  Profit,” 
and  “  Practical  Floriculture,”— I  have  separately, 
in  the  departments  of  market  and  flower  garden¬ 
ing,  given  advice  on  the  culture  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  as  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Further  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  it  would  often  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
beginner  in  small  towns,  to  undertake  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  small  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  com¬ 
bined.  In  a  town  of  say  5,000  inhabitants,  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  flowers  alone,  would  hardly 
be  enough  to  warrant  a  beginning,  while  an  acre 
or  two  of  well  grown  fruits  or  vegetables  in  addi¬ 
tion,  would  make  quite  a  respectable  business.  We 
will  suppose  then  that  a  frugal  man,  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard,  has  a  capital  of  $1,500  to  $2,000 ; 
let  him  select  not  more  than  two  acres,  either  on  a 
lease  of  say  10  years,  or  by  purchase,  as  near  to  the 
business  part  of  the  town  as  practicable.  The  soil 
should  be  of  a  quality  that  has  borne  good  crops  of 
hay,  corn,  potatoes,  or  other  farm  produce.  Do  not 
be  induced  to  go  far  from  the  business  center  of 
the  town,  because  land  is  cheap  there  ;  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  pay  $100  rent  per  acre  for,  say  two  acres,  a 
mile  from  the  center  of  a  town^than  to  buy  land  at 
that  price  three  or  four  miles  distant  for  such  a 
purpose.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  question,  that 
whenever  fine  specimens  of  fruit,  flowers,  or  vege¬ 
tables  are  offered  for  sale,  a  demand  is  created  that 
did  not  before  exist,  and  would  not  then  have  ex¬ 
isted  unless  these  articles  were  placed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Presuming  then  that  the  one 
or  two  acres  is  secured,  if  a  dwelling-house,  stable, 
or  other  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  let  them  be 
placed,  if  practicable,  on  the  north-east  corner,  so 
that  the  part  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated,  or  where 
greenhouses  are  to  be  erected,  be  not  shaded.  If 
flowers  are  to  be  grown,  of  course  a  greenhouse  is 
indispensable,  and  the  proper  construction  of  that 
is  a  matter  of  importance.  Perhaps  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  size  for  a  beginner  is  one  20  feet  wide  by  50 
feet  in  length,  which  may  be  heated  either  by  smoke- 
flue  or  liot-water  circulating  in  iron  pipes.  At 
present  prices  the  house  would  cost,  if  heated  by 
flue,  about  $10  per  running  foot ;  if  by  liot-water 
$15  per  running  foot.  For  details  of  construction, 
reference  may  be  made  to  our  work  on  the  subject, 
as  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  them  here  even  if 
space  would  admit.  This  greenhouse,  having  an 
area  of  1,000  square  feet,  should  produce  a  crop  of 
flowers  and  plants,  when  once  properly  stocked, 
which  should  sell  for  at  least  $1,000  each  year. 
The  stock  of  plants  to  begin  with,  purchased  from 
any  wholesale  florist  would  cost  from  $100  to  $200, 
according  to  kinds.  The  annual  cost  of  fuel,  labor, 
etc.,  after  it  is  in  running  order,  should  not  exceed 
$300  per  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  profit  on 
the  investment  is  good,  if  the  work  is  mainly  done 
by  the  owner ;  but  a  glass  structure  of  this  size 
would  not  pay  to  hire  a  man  to  work  it,  though  it 
would  be  large  enough  at  first  for  the  wants  of  an 
ordinary  population  of  5,000.  But  such  a  popula¬ 
tion  will  buy  far  larger  amounts  in  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  will  probably  buy  ten  times  the  amount 
and  give  more  for  these  if  fresh  and  home  grown, 
than  for  those  that  are  packed  and  shipped  from  a 
distance.  In  fruits,  strawberries  hold  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  con¬ 
tain  at  two  feet  apart  each  way,  about  2,50c  -Rants. 
If  these  are  planted  by  August  1st,  from  plants 
layered  in  pots  in  July,  the  ground  having  been 
properly  prepared,  at  least  1,000  quarts  can  be 
gathered  a3  the  first  crop ;  this  is  a  low  estimate  ; 


the  best  cultivators  claim  to  gather  one  quart  per 
hill  of  the  large  fruiting  kinds.  Next  in  import¬ 
ance  in  small  fruits  come  raspberries,  blackberries, 
grapes,  and  currants,  with  which  another  quarter 
of  an  acre  might  be  stocked.  This  would  leave,  if 
there  were  two  acres  at  the  start,  an  acre  and  a 
half  to  be  devoted  to  vegetables.  Of  this  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  might  be  devoted  to  asparagus, 
and  the  same  amount  to  rhubarb,  beets  and  onions, 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and  lettuce,  and  to  celery ; 
cucumbers  and  melons,  tomatoes  and  beans,  may 
each  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  while  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  may  be  devoted  to  other  things  not  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  cultivation  of  this  quantity  of  land 
with  such  crops,  together  with  the  care  of  green¬ 
house,  would  require  the  labor  of  two  active  men 
during  the  summer  months,  and  probably  at  some 
part  of  the  time  three,  but  in  winter  one  man  could 
easily  do  it  all.  One  horse  would  be  sufficient  for 
cultivating  and  carting  manure,  etc.,  but  the  first 
plowing  of  the  land  in  spring  should  be  done  by 
two  horses,  so  that  the  work  may  be  done  deep  and 
thoroughly.  As  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  it  is  not  my  object  hr  this  article  to  give 
detailed  directions  “how  to  do  it,”  for  these  re¬ 
ference  may  be  made  to  the  works  on  such  subjects, 
my  object  is  to  endeavor  to  show  that  the  combined 
culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  can  be 
more  profitably  carried  on  in  small  towns  than  the 
culture  of  either  by  itself.  My  first  attempt  at  com¬ 
mercial  gardening  was  a  combination  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  market  gardener  and  florist,  and  even  for 
the  great  market  of  New  York,  I  believe  it  was 
more  profitably  conducted  than  if  each  had  been 
run  separately,  for  in  wet  or  stormy  days  when  it 
was  unfit  to  work  in  the  open  vegetable  grounds, 
the  men  were  turned  into  the  greenhouses,  where 
their  labor  was  just  as  profitable  and  valuable  as  in 
the  open  field.  But  while  arguing  for  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  combination  of  the  several 
departments  of  a  kindred  business,  let  me  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  it  must  be  done  at  one  place , 
so  that  all  can  be  under  the  eye  of  the  owner. 

Twenty  years  ago,  after  the  successful  culture  of 
a  garden  of  some  ten  acres,  combined  with  quite 
an  extensive  greenhouse  business,  my  ambition  led 
me  to  think  that  if  I  made  $3,000  a  year  from  ten 
acres,  I  might  as  readily  make  $9,000  from  thirty 
acres,  so  I  undertook  the  cultivation  of  two  other 
places,  each  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  but  about 
a  mile  apart.  A  trial  of  three  years  showed  me  that 
I  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  for  I  found  that  I 
was  actually  making  less  from  my  thirty  acres  than 
I  had  done  from  the  original  ten,  and  yet  I  had  ex¬ 
perience,  capital,  and  I  believe  as  much  energy  and 
business  capacity  as  the  average  of  mankind.  Had 
the  thirty  acres  been  in  one  spot,  the  result  might 
have  been  different,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
profits  would  not  have  been  in  the  same  proportion, 
as  if  ten  acres  only  had  been  cultivated.  This  les¬ 
son  was  to  me  a  salutary  one,  and  I  never  hesi¬ 
tate  to  state  my  own  case  to  any  one  who  informs 
me  of  his  intention  of  attempting  to  carry  on  gar¬ 
dening  in  two  or  more  different  places  at  once. 

-  ■«  o<  «■  - 

Tree-Planting  in  the  Older  States. 

A  few  suggestions  on  tree-planting  have  been  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Prof.  Sargent,  the  director  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University,  in  a 
pamphlet  of  35  pages.  It  is  a  separate  issue  from 
the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  for  1875,  just  published.  It  extends  and 
supplements  the  remarks  of  the  veteran  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  (whose  book  on  Trees  and  Shrubs  we  lately 
noticed),  and  follows  them  up  with  practical  de¬ 
tails.  Prof.  Sargent  sums  up  the  current  testimony 
and  current  opinion  about  the  influence  of  forest  on 
climate  and  summer  rain,  upon  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had  our  say,  and  from  which  Prof.  Sargent’s 
own  expectations  appear  to  be  moderate  ;  he  cites 
the  estimate  that,  in  order  to  maintain  normal 
physical  conditions,  and  to  supply  the  material  so 
essential  to  every  branch  of  industry,  forests  should 
be  allowed  to  cover  about  a  quarter  of  the  surface 
of  a  country ;  and  he  shows  that  this  proportion  of 
the  surface  of  Massachusetts  might  be  used  for 


this  purpose,  without  trenching  much  on  improved 
or  cultivated  land.  He  goes  on  to  show,  indeed, 
by  estimates,  that  in  the  long  run  this  is  the  most 
profitable  use  that  is  likely  to  be  made  of  about 
that  proportion  of  the  soil  of  his  state.  We  do  not 
expect  the  individual  owners  of  the  soil  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  matter  in  regard  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  amelioration  of  the  climate  ;  but  they  may  be 
influenced  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
to  themselves  and  their  children,  so  they  should 
look  over  the  Professor’s  “  Estimated  profits  of  a 
plantation  of  European  Larch,  of  ten  acres,  to  last 
fifty  years.”  This  gives  them  back  about  13  per 
cent  per  annum  and  the  original  capital.  He  sup¬ 
poses  that  there  are  2,000,000  acres  in  his  state 
which  might  advantageously  be  planted  with  larch, 
and  prudently  reducing  the  estimated  yield  one- 
lialf,  or  to  six  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested, 
points  to  the  goodly  total  of  $402,830,000  of  weilth 
to  be  realized  from  these  2,000,000  acres  of  poor 
land.  Next  to  Larch  the  White  Ash  is  thought  the 
best  tree  to  plant,  but  this,  we  suppose,  would 
need  a  better  soil.  The  European  Elm  and  Scotch 
Pine  appear  to  stand  next  in  the  list. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

“  Home  Topics.” — We  regret  that  Faith  Roches¬ 
ter  is  obliged,  on  account  of  ill-health,  to  omit  her 
usual  contribution.  Many  hundreds  of  housekeep¬ 
ers  will  unite  with  us  in  the  wish  that  the  cause 
may  be  of  short  duration. 


Apportioning  our  Time. 

BY  MRS.  P.  T.,  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


Some  time  ago  in  reading  Dr.  Todd’s  “  Student’s 
Manual,”  I  was  not  a  little  troubled  at  not  finding 
some  of  that  work  addressed  especially  to  young 
women  as  well  as  to  young  men,  as  he  appeared  to 
quite  ignore  the  feminine  student.  However,  I 
found  many  ideas  that  were  of  benefit  to  me  in 
scliool-girl  days,  and  some  still  cling  to  me,  though 
no  longer  a  student,  but  engaged  in  that  more 
practical  division  of  life,  the  housekeeper’s  depart¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  items  that  still  holds  its  original 
force,  is  that  we  should  form  the  habit  of  dividing 
up  our  time  for  the  following  day,  and  of  looking 
back  at  night  to  see  where  it  has  gone. 

“  How  shall  I  make  the  most  of  my  time,”  is  a 
question  which  many  an  honest  and  thoughtful 
woman  asks  herself,  as  she  rises  in  the  morning, 
with  work  enough  for  three  women,  and  with  only 
just  one  pair  of  hands  to  do  it  all.  If  she  plunges 
into  her  work  without  forethought  or  plan,  she 
will  at  night  find  herself  weary,  discouraged,  and 
heartsick,  being  cross  herself,  the  children  will  be 
fretful,  and  the  whole  family  out  of  sorts.  To  use 
the  forcible  colloquial,  “I  tell  you,”  it  is  hard,  un¬ 
remitting  drudgery,  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  that  brings  out  the  crossness,  the  coarseness, 
and  the  peevishness  of  a  woman’s  nature,  if  there 
is  the  least  vestige  of  it  in  her  composition.  And 
if  she,  who  stands  head  of  the  household,  is  ill- 
tempered,  the  whole  family  is  in  the  same  unhappy 
condition.  So  surely  as  the  glowing  sunset  reflects 
its  beauty  and  glory  on  the  earth,  or  the  dark  clouds 
cast  everything  into  shadow  and  gloom,  so  will  the 
mother’s  heart  and  life  make  her  household  either 
dwell  in  a  light  of  joy  and  love,  or  in  a  perpetual 
shadow  of  peevishness  and  discontent. 

How  may  the  light  prevail  and  the  darkness  re¬ 
cede?  are  questions  which  we  housekeepers  must 
meet.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  have  help  when  we 
need  it  and  can  obtain  it.  What  if  the  year’s  ex¬ 
penditures  do  amount  to  a  little  more?  “  Is  not 
the  life  more  than  meat,  the  body  more  than  rai¬ 
ment  ?  ”  The  subject  of  overworked  women  has 
received  attention  in  some  of  our  periodicals  of 
late.  The  wail  of  hard-worked,  disconsolate  women 
is  making  itself  heard,  and  must  be  heeded,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  its  discussion  will  contribute  to  the 
alleviation  of  their  hard,  unremitting  toil. 

Whatever  may  come  of  a  general  discussion  of 
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the  subject,  each  woman  will  do  well  to  examine 
her  own  individual  case,  and  see  in  what  way  she 
herself  may  lighten  or  dispense  with  some  of  her 
burdens.  The  woman  who,  with  her  little  child, 
goes  out  on  some  errand,  and  lets  the  muddy  and 
uneven  walks,  and  the  slow,  dragging  steps  of  her 
little  one  trouble  her  all  the  way,  will  find  that  her 
walk  has  been  just  so  much  extra  labor  added  to 
her  morning’s  work.  But  she  who  starts  just  as 
weary  with  the  morning  cares,  and  forgetting  the 
muchly  and  unpleasant  walks,  points  her  little  one 
to  the  beautiful  clouds  with  their  ever  varying 
lights  and  shades,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  pretty 
blue  just  dimmed  by  their  filmy  veil ;  who  sees  the 
little  kitten,  partly  hidden  by  a  bush,  timidly  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  fence  ;  who,  spying  a  little  flower 
almost  hid  in  the  grass  by  the  wayside,  directs  her 
little  one’s  attention  to  its  beauty  ;  who  has  a  kind 
word  for  the  little  boy  who  in  his  haste  stumbled 
and  hurt  himself,  will  find  that  the  morning  walk 
has  benefited  her,  and  that  its  pleasures  have  in  a 
great  degree  counteracted  the  weariness  and  trials 
of  the  morning.  Just  so  in  our  everyday  life,  we 
ourselves  will  have  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  of  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  along  the  way,  or  they  will  be 
lost,  and  none  be  the  better,  but  we  and  our  house¬ 
holds  be  far  the  worse  for  it.  She  who  assigns  her 
task  for  the  day  beyond  her  time  and  strength,  may 
by  constant  hurry  and  labor  accomplish  it,  but  pa¬ 
tience  and  strength  will  be  gone,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  pleasure  in  completing  it.  We  all  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  unable  to  carry  out  a  plan  when  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  accomplish  a  given 
work  within  a  given  period.  Our  nerves  are  irrita¬ 
ted,  and  we  have  a  kind  of  disrespect  for  ourselves. 
One  way  to  avoid  this  is,  never  lay  out  before  us 
more  than  our  time  and  strength  will  allow ;  we 
will  not  sayT  ability,  for  frequently  when  an  effort  is 
made  in  the  right  direction,  we  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  more  than  we  thought. 

Let  us  look  over  at  night  the  work  of  the  past  day, 
and  see  what  we  have  failed  to  accomplish.  True, 
some  days  it  will  seem  as  though  we  had  utterly  fail¬ 
ed,  and  the  day  lost.  Unexpected  company  arrived. 
The  “  only  a  minute  ”  call  of  your  neighbor  was  a 
full  hour.  Little  Charley  was  unusually  fretful  and 
worrisome,  and  on  the  whole,  aside  from  the  usual 
routine  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  hardly 
one  plan  has  been  carried  out.  But  never  mind, 
only  don’t  let  it  worry  you  ;  keep  in  mind  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  eminent  thinker  of  the  age  :  “  Neither 
let  mistakes  nor  wrong  directions,  of  which  every 
one  falls  into  many,  discourage  you.  Let  us  try 
faithfully,  manfully,  to  be  right,  we  will  grow  daily 
more  right.  It  is  at  the  bottom  the  condition  on 
which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our 
very  walk  is  an  incessant  falling — a  falling  and 
catching  ourselves  before  we  reach  the  pavement.” 
— Examine  carefully  the  work  for  the  following 
day;  decide  upon  what  must  be  done,  and  what 
may  be  left  undone,  and  leave  a  wide  margin  for 
any  emergency.  But  you  are  so  weary  when  the 
work  is  all  done,  that  you  feel  more  like  resting 
than  forcing  yourself  to  think.  Well,  leave  the 
working  of  those  last  five  button  holes  until  some 
other  time,  and  don’t  put  that  trimming  on  Minnie’s 
apron  to-night,  but  rest  your  tired  hands  awhile. 
Harder  work.  Yes,  I  know  it  is  harder  than  to  keep 
right  on  in  the  same  line  you  have  been  traveling 
all  day.  But  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to-morrow 
night,  one  week  from  to-night  it  will  be  still  easier, 
aud  in  a  month  from  now,  if  you  keep  up  the  plan, 
it  will  be  a  recreation  and  even  pleasure.  But  to 
begin,  whether  there  is  help  in  the  kitchen  or  not, 
some  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  meals. 
If  you  have  all  the  work  to  do,  and  any  extra  bak¬ 
ing,  together  with  the  other  household  duties,  the 
five  button  holes  and  Minnie’s  apron  will  be  all,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  all,  the  sewing  you  ought  to  think 
of  doing.  But  what  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  one 
family,  is  not  quite  so  much  in  another, and  what  one 
woman  finds  to  be  a  difficult  task,  another  woman, 
with  her  experience  and  conveniences,  will  fiud  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  But  the  gist  of  what  I  want  to  say 
is  this,  don’t  plan  for  your  morrow’s  work  any  more 
than  it  seems  to-night  you  can  easily  accomplish. 

There  was  little  Charley  when  he  was  so  sick  last 
spring,  with  the  croup  and  spasms.  The  doctor 


explained  to  you  the  nature  of  his  sickness ;  he 
said  something  about  the  contraction  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  and  of  the  trachea,  larynx,  and  glottis  ;  the 
names,  of  course,  were  all  familiar  to  you,  and  you, 
relying  on  your  two  school  terms  study  of  Physiol¬ 
ogy,  thought  yon  understood  all  about  the  throat. 
But  somehow  what  the  doctor  said  was  a  little  con¬ 
fusing  to  your  ideas,  and  you  inwardly  resolved 
that  you  would  study  up  the  matter,  but  there  nev¬ 
er  has  seemed  to  be  any  time  for  carrying  out  your 
resolve.  Well,  put  that  down  as  part  of  your  work 
for  the  morrow.  The  old  school  book  may  look 
dingy,  but  a  half  hour’s  study  will  quite  refresh 
your  memory,  and  you  will  not  forget  it  this  time, 
for  it  has  a  practical  bearing  on  your  own  experi¬ 
ence.  In  your  studies  you  will  probably  find  still 
something  else  that  you  ought  to  understand  more 
thoroughly.  If  you  have  not  time  now,  reserve 
that  until  some  other  day.  Then  there  was  Min¬ 
nie,  only  yesterday,  looking  at  the  plants  in  such  an 
admiring  manner,  and  had  first  noticed  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  some  flowers.  She  asked  you  a  question 
about  the  flowers  which  you  could  not  answer.  At 
the  first  opportunity  Jet  your  school  Botany  be  tak¬ 
en  down  from  the  shelf  ;  you  will  find  that  it  can 
still  kindle  your  enthusiasm,  and  your  mind  will  be 
younger  and  fresher,  not  only  from  the  old  associa¬ 
tions  indelibly  impressed  on  every  page,  but  from 
the  actual  knowledge  you  have  obtained.  And  you 
yourself  will  not  be  the  only  one  benefited  thereby  ; 
for  the  little  ones  will  be  inspired  with  a  love  for 
and  interest  in  the  world  of  beauty  around  them. 

So  keep  on  for  a  week,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  much  more  you  know  at  its  close  than  you  did 
at  its  beginning.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  we 
can  learn  within  a  week  if  we  will  but  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  in  the  right  way,  or  how  much  we  can  lose 
by  becoming  indifferent  to  our  opportunities. 
There  is  probably  no  woman  who  can  not  have  at 
least  one  half  hour  a  day  for  self-improvement  if 
she  will  but  make  up  her  mind  to  take  it.  And 
she  should  talce  it,  as  it  is  a  duty  that  she  owes  to 
herself  and  to  her  family. 

One  great  general  excuse  that  we  are  not  better, 
that  our  lives  do  not  amount  to  more  than  they  do, 
is  “  lack  of  time.”  Yet  we  have  all  the  time  there 
is,  and  all  the  time  we  ought  to  need,  The  He¬ 
brew  king  anticipated  the  wants  and  excuses  of 
mankind  when  he  so  particularly  specified  the  time 
for  so  many  different  employments.  To  this  we 
may  supplement  for  ourselves  the  blessing  given  to 
one  of  a  still  earlier  period,  “  As  thy  days  so  shall 
thy  strength  be.” 


How  to  Make  a  Mud  Mat. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  mud  is  one  of  the 
house-wife’s  troubles.  Those  who  work  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  barn-yard,  cannot  help  having  mud 
upon  their  boots,  and 
some  means  must  be 
provided  to  prevent  it 
from  being  carried  in¬ 
doors.  Have  a  few  mud 
mats  about  the  doors 
and  yards,  and  this 
trouble  will  be  avoided. 
They  may  be  made  very 
easily.  Procure  a  few 
dozen  of  common  one- 
inch-square  fence  pick¬ 
ets,  three  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  a  few  branches  or  stems  of  elder  an 
inch  thick.  Bore  holes  through  the  pickets  in 
four  places — near  each  end  and  two  between — 
large  enough  to  admit  No.  9  fence  wire ;  saw  the 
elder  stems  into  pieces  an  inch  long,  and  force  out 
the  pith  ;  then  string  the  pickets  aud  pieces  of  elder 
together  alternately,  in  the  shape  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Place  washers  over  the  ends  of  the 
wires,  and  after  cutting  the  ends  the  proper  length, 
rivet  them  down  upon  the  washers.  These  mats 
may  be  kept  outside  of  the  door-step,  and  if  the 
boots  are  rubbed  upon  them,  the  soles  will  be  freed 
from  much  of  the  coarser  mud  or  earth  adhering 
to  them,  and  will  not  “muss  up”  the  ordinary 
door  mats  nearly  so  much  as  without  their  use. 


A  Flour  and  Bread  Closet. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  manner 
of  making  a  very  complete  and  compact  flour  chest 
with  bread  closet,  bake  board,  and  shelves  ;  it  also 
has  drawers  for  spice  and  other  articles  used  in 
bread  and  pastry  making.  Economy  of  room  in 
the  kitchen  and  cleanliness  in  use  are  two  most  de¬ 
sirable  features  in  this  contrivance.  It  is  made 
like  an  ordinary  cupboard  5  feet  high,  3  feet  wide 
in  front,  and  2  feet  deep.  At  the  upper  part  is  a 


flour-chest  which  will  hold  about  a  barrel  of  flour ; 
this  is  made  with  sloping  sides,  and  lias  a  slide  at 
the  bottom,  which,  when  drawn  out,  allows  the  flour 
to  fall  into  a  pan  placed  under  it.  At  the  front  of 
the  closet  is  a  falling  door  held,  when  closed,  by  a 
button,  and  when  down  is  supported  by  the  lower 
doors,  which  are  half  opened  for  this  purpose.  A 
round  pin  is  fitted  on  to  the  top  of  each  lower 
door,  and  this  enters  into  a  round  hole  in  the  fall¬ 
ing  door  as  it  rests  upon  the  other  doors  ;  this  is  to 
prevent  them  from  moving  away  and  releasing  the 
falling  door.  The  falling  door  is  the  bake-board 
or  bread-board.  A  recess  beneath  the  flour  chest 
has  a  shelf  around  it,  and  serves  to  hold  rolling 
pins,  mixing  pan,  shapes,  and  other  utensils.  At 
each  side  of  the  flour  chest  in  the  angular  space 
left  by  the  sloping  sides,  there  are  drawers  for 
spice,  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  and  other  matters. 
The  cupboard  below  contains  the  bread  crocks  or 
bread  shelves,  pies,  and  other  baked  food.  The 
cupboard  should  be  made  of  the  best  well  seasoned 
clear  pine ;  it  may  be  stained  to  imitate  walnut, 
and  varnished  or  oiled  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  The 
joints  should  be  closely  matched  to  exclude  vermin 
of  all  kinds,  and  dust,  and  if  well  made  and  kept 
perfectly  clean,  will  not  only  be  useful  and  con¬ 
venient,  but  ornamental  to  a  neatly  kept  kitchen. 
- -  -  -  -  - 

Pure  Drinking-  Water.— A  Filter. 

Pure  water  is  a  most  important  thing,  but  that 
from  wells  is  often  contaminated  by  injurious  mat¬ 
ters.  The  well  is  too 
frequently  in  too  close 
proximity  to  a  cess¬ 
pool,  a  drain,  or  the 
barn-yard,  and  in  coun¬ 
try  places,  where  one 
would  suppose  the  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  of  the 
purest  kind,  is,  from 
these  causes,  charged 
with  the  most  deadly 
poison.  Decaying  ar.i- 
.  mat  matter  in  solu-  water-filter. 

tion  in  water  is  as 

deadly  a  poison  as  arsenic  or  strychnine,  and  many 
persons  die  from  disease  which  has  been  caused  by 
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drinking  water  thus  poisoned.  When  boiled,  the 
chance  of  infection  is  much  lessened,  and  it  is  in 
the  drinking  water  that  this  danger  most  frequent¬ 
ly  exists.  By  properly  filtering  the  water  for  drink¬ 
ing,  it  becomes  much  safer.  A  filter  may  easily  be 
made  of  a  common  -1-gallon  earthen  or  stone  crock, 
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No.  449.— Puzzle  Picture. — A  remarkable  bouquet  of  violets. 
Three  profiles,  named  in  the  article  on  Puzzle  Pictures,  are  to  be 
sought  for,  and  will  be  very  plain  when  once  found. 

in  which  a  hole  for  a  tap  is  made  near  the  bottom. 

These  may  be  usually  purchased  at  the  stores,  or 
an  ordinary  crock  may  be  pierced  for  the  purpose. 

A  round  piece  of  slate  is  made  to  fit  the  inside  of 
the  crock,  and  is  supported  by  some  pieces  of  stone, 
at  a  bight  of  3  or  4  inches  above  the  bottom.  This 
piece  of  slate  has  several  small  holes  made  in  it  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through,  and  is  covered 
with  about  an  inch  of  fine  washed  gravel.  Upon 
this  is  placed  2  or  3  inches  of  hardwood  charcoal, 
broken  into  pieces  no  larger  than  peas,  and  also 
well  washed.  On  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  fine  grav¬ 
el  and  sand.  The  arrangement  of  these  layers  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  water  to  be  filtered 
is  poured  into  the  space  above  the  filter,  and  it  will 
slowly  percolate  through  the  gravel  and  charcoal, 
to  be  drawn  off  at  the  tap  below.  Water  thus  fil¬ 
tered  will  be  purified  as  much  as  can  easily  be  done 
by  any  mechanical  means.  A  piece  of  ice  may  be 
kept  in  the  jar  to  cool  the  water  during  hot  weath¬ 
er.  The  use  of  the  filter  should  not  induce  a 
neglect  of  the  source  of  danger,  and  every  expense 
to  secure  the  well  from  contamination  will  be  money 
well  laid  out.  The  filter  should  be  occasionally  re¬ 
newed  by  thoroughly  washing  the  gravel,  and 
using  fresh  charcoal. 

Ply-specks  on  gilt  and  bronze.  “Mrs.  A.  E.” 

So  far  as  the  specks  go,  they  can  be  removed  by 
the  use  of  a  damp  cloth,  especially  on  a  moist  day, 
when  they  are  softened.  But  they  seem  to  be 
singularly  corrosive,  and  leave  a  spot  behind,  where 
the  surface  of  the  article  has  been  discolored  or  re¬ 
moved.  We  know  of  no  help  for  these  but  rcgild- 
ing  the  spots  or  touching  them  with  bronze  powder 
of  the  proper  color. 

Varnish  foe  Books. — “  H.  M.  R.”  Book-bind¬ 
ers  do  not  use  common  varnish,  but  a  thin  varnish 
made  with  bleached  shellac  and  strong  alcohol. 

Horse-radish  Sauce. — Clean  and  grate  one  stick 
of  horse-radish,  place  in  a  saucepan,  and  add  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  soup,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  dried  currants, 
a  little  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  and  some 
salt ;  place  over  the  fire,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and 
serve.  This  sauce  is  very  popular  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  by  whom  it  is  much  eaten  with  soup-meat, 
and  is  good  with  other  boiled  meats. 


TBie  !>os‘  Slory  Prizes. 

Attention  !— You  will  recollect  that  in  February  last 
I  offered  prizes  for  some  dog  stories.  The  time,  for 
sending  thesewvasnp  on  March  15th,  quite  too 
late  for  the  awards  to  be  published  in  April, 
where  I  suppose  many  of  you  looked  for  them. 
You  will  not  understand  how  it  is,  perhaps, 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  a  part  of  the  paper, 
where  most  of  the  engravings  are,  and  in 
which  are  the  “Boys  and  Girls  Columns,”  is 
printed  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  other 
part.  As  those  who  are  examining  the  stories 
find  it  a  long  task,  their  report  can  not  be 
given  in  your  columns,  but  you  will  find  it 
in  another  part  of  the  paper,  among  what  are 
called  “  Basket  Items.”  The  Doctor. 

OJdl  and  V e v»  Piazzle  Pictssres. 

We  call  “  puzzle  pictures  ”  those  pictures 
which  contain  more  than  appears  at  first  sight ; 
the  eye  is  led  away  from  the  main  thing  in  the 
picture  by  objects  which  show  so  strongly  that 
they  fix  the  attention,  and  in  looking  at  these 
you  do  not  see  other  things  which  are  there, 
but  not  seen  because  other  parts 
of  the  picture  are  made  more 
striking.  We  do  not  know  if  any 
one  has  ever  studied  the  history 
of  pictures  of  this  kind,  but  we 
think  it  will  be  found  that  they 
were  first  made  in  the  times  of 
political  trouble  in  Europe.  In 
this  Centennial  year,  it  is  well 
for  yon  to  be  reminded  that  we 
shall  celebrate  the  time  when,  100 
years  ago,  our  grandfathers  said 
that  the  people  and  not  kings 
should  rule,  and  that  every  one 
should  be  free  to  read  what  books 
or  papers  he  chooses,  and  to  have 
in  his  house  portraits  of  just  such  persons 
as  lie  cares  to  have.  Even  at  present,  in 
some  countries  in  Europe,  one  dare  not  have 
certain  pictures  in  his  house,  or  oft'er  them 
for  sale.  In  the  many  changes  in  France, 
where  kings  and  emperors  followed  one 
another  very  suddenly,  the  friends  of  the 
monarch  who  was  out,  had  to  keep  very 
quiet,  and  did  not  dare  to  have  even  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  .one  they  admired.  The  French 
were  much  like  other  people;  when  a  thing 
was  forbidden,  they  were  all  the  more  de¬ 
sirous  to  have  it,  and  many  ingenious  ways 
were  invented  for  getting  the  portraits  of 
their  favorites.  The  heads  of  canes  were  so 
made  that,  though  they  looked  like  very  com¬ 
mon  cane-lieads,  when  held  between  the  light 
and  a  white  wall,  the  shadow  would  be  a 
profile  of  the  unpopular  king.  Vases  of  porcelain  or 
alabaster  were  made  which  looked  innocent  enough,  but 
their  shadows  gave  portraits  which  could  not  be  safely 
had  in  any  other  way.  So  when  the  first  Napoleon  was 
unpopular,  his  followers  had  to  hide  all  portraits  of  him, 


of  Napoleon  himself,  with  his  flabby  cocked-hat,  that  of 
his  wife,  Marie  Louise,  and  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II,  who 
you  know  died  young.  Wo  published  this  bouquet  of 
violets  13  years  ago,  and  as  those  who  puzzled  over  it  as 
children  at  that  time,  are  now  it  may  be  fathers  and 
mothers,  it  will  be  quite  new  to  our  boys  and  girls  of  the 
present  time,  so  we  give  it  again  (No.  449).  When  we 
were  very  young—  how  long  ago  1— there  was  a  picture 
that  we  thought  a  great  wonder ;  it  was  the  first  puzzle  ] 
picture  we  ever  saw,  and  we  recollect  to  have  often  and 
long  stopped  to  gaze  in  at  the  shop-window  where  this 
remarkable  work  of  art  was  exhibited.  What  was  our 
surprise  to  reeeive  the  other  day  from  Aunt  Sue  a  time- 
stained  copy  of  that  very  picture  1  You  can  imagine  how 
pleased  we  were  to  see  this  bit  of  the  long  forgotten 
past,  and  as  it  illustrates  this  talk  about  puzzle  pictures, 
we  give  it  here  instead  of  in  Aunt  Sue’s  Chats,  and  we 
are  sure  she  will  not  find  fault  with  us  for  doing  so. 

AUNT  SUE  SAYS  : 

“  ‘K.  S.  B.’  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  ‘  very 
old  ’  picture,  to  be  copied  into  the  American  Agriculturist. 
[We  give  it  as  No.  450--Ed.]  It  says  upon  the  picture, 
‘drawn  from  nature  on  the  spot’  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  little  of  it  was  drawn  from  imagination  in 
the  artist.  You  will  observe  the  ‘  shade  of  the  mighty 
dead  ’  (Napoleon)  between  the  two  trees ;  and  if  they 
really  presented  that  appearance  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena,  where  Bonaparte  spent  his  last  days  in  exile,  I 


No.  450. — Puzzle  Picture.— Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  From  a 
very  old  engraving,  sent  by  Aunt  Sue.  You  will  see  the  exiled  Emperor 
as  plain  as  can  be,  if  you  only  look  in  the  right  place,  and  when  you  see 
him,  you  will  wonder  how  it  could  puzzle  any  one.  The  original  Is 
colored,  which  makes  it  more  of  a  puzzle  than  it  is  in  black  and  white. 

think  the  fact  would  have  been  mentioned  more  as  a 
miracle  than  as  a  natural  curiosity.” — When  puzzle  pic¬ 
tures  were  less  common  than  at  present,  this  was  thought 
to  be  a  great  curiosity,  and  we  recollect  that  many  per¬ 
sons  “  couldn't  see  it,”  after  the  figure  of  Napoleon  had 


No.  451. — Puzzle  Picture. — Not  a  very  pleasing  subject,  but  rather  puzzling.  Look  carefully,  and  you  will 
find  something  very  “striking.” 


but  an  ingenious  artist  contrived  what  we  now  call  a 
“  puzzle  picture,”  which  appeared  to  be  only  a  bunch  of 
violets,  but  when  carefully  examined,  showed  a  portrait 


been  carefully  pointed  out  to  them.  In  former  numbers 
we  have  given  you  many  very  ingenious  pictures  of  this 
kind,  which  are  a  great  improvement  on  this  old  Napo- 
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ieon  picture.  By  way  of  contrast,  we  give  one  (No.  451) 
which  is  quite  ingenious,  but  the  subject  of  it  will  bet¬ 
ter  please  the  boys  than  it  will  the  girls. 

- - «•-< — — - *—> - 

Wlaat  is  Doa»e  witli  <j5oose-I|siills. 

A  goose  is  not  so  fine  nor  so  proud  a  bird  as  a  peacock, 
but  it  is  a  far  more  uscfur  one,  and  when  you  come  to 
learn  to  how  many  uses 
its  feathers  are  put 
every  day  of  our  lives, 
in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  you  will  think 
more  of  a  goose  than 
ever  before.  Every  per¬ 
son,  young  or  old, 
knows  that  beds  and 
pillows  are  often  filled 
with  goose  feathers  and 
down,  but  since  quill- 
pens  have  almost  gone 
out  of  use,  few  people 
think  of  what  becomes 
of  the  quills.  Years 
ago,  before  we  had  steel 
or  gold  pens,  everybody 
used  to  write  with 
quills,  and  learned  to 
make  their  own  pens 
for  themselves.  Now 
few  quill  pens  are  used, 
and  most  of  those  that 
are,  are  made  by  ma¬ 
chines.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  least  of  the  uses 
to  which  quills  are 
now  put.  Besides  their  use  as  pens,  the  hollow  part  or 
“  barrel  ”  of  the  quill,  serves  as  handles  for  paint-brushes, 
or  camel’s  hair  pencils  as  they  are  called ;  toothpicks, 
tubes  for  discharging  cannons,  and  floats  for  fishing  are 
made  from  the  quills  ;  the  little  pieces  left  after  cutting  out 
these  are  used  to  make  parts  of  children’s  toys.  But  the 
most  curious  of  all  things  about  goose-quills,  are  the 
uses  which  are  made  of  the  feather  parts  of  them, 
such  as  a  variety  of  toys,  the  curled  trimmings  for 
ladies’  hats  and  dresses,  artificial  flowers,  plush  for  vel¬ 
vet  wall-papers,  carpets,  and  door-mats,  and  rugs,  and 
lastly  felt  and  woven  cloth  for  dresses.  What  next  will 
be  made  from  goose-quills  who  can  guess  after  all  this. 

Suppose  you  take  a  goose-quill  and  hold  it  while  we 
talk  about  it.  When  you  look  at  it  you  will  sec  that  it 
has  a  “  vane  ”  or  feather  upon  each  side,  and  one  of  these 
is  narrow  and  the  other  much  wider,  and  the  two  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  back,  or  upper  part  of  the  stem  between  these 
vanes,  are  hard  and  horny,  but  smooth,  one  being  very 
thin  and  the  other  thicker,  while  on  the  under  side  the 
covering  is  softer,  and  has  a  groove  up  and  down  the 
middle  of  it.  When  the  covering  is  taken  off,  you  find  a  soft 
spongy  pith  under  it.  Let  us  take  a  very  sharp  pen-knife, 
and  divide  our  quill  into  these  separate  parts  as  is  seen  at 
figure  1.  To  do  this  well  we  should  soak  it  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  when  it  can  be  done  easily.  First  we  take  off  the 
thin  upper  horny  covering  of  the  back,  marked  1  in  the 
engraving.  This  is  called  by  the  French  people,  who  do 
the  most  of  this  work,  the  brillantine ,  because  when  it  is 
stripped  off  it  shows  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  very 
brightly.  This  is  used  by  the  milliners  for  trimming 
bonnets,  and  mixing  with  curled  and  floating  feathers  for 
ladies’  head-dresses.  These  strips  are  tied  up  in  pack¬ 
ages  of  one  thousand  each,  and  10  packages  arc  put  into 
a  bundle,  and  if  we  were  to  look  into  one  of  these  fac¬ 
tories,  we  might  see  great  piles  of  these  bundles,  and 
should  wonder  where  all  the  geese  lived  from  which  so 


Fig.  2. — MAKING  TOOTH-PICKS. 


many  quills  had  been  procured.  The  brillantine  is  strip¬ 
ped  off  by  women,  who  are  paid  about  16  cents  for  every 
thousand  strips,  but  they  do  it  so  quickly  that  they  earn 
very  good  wages  even  at  that  low  rate.  Then  we  should 
strip  off  the  small  vane  with  our  sharp  knife,  and  this, 
marked  2,  is  called  the  biot,  which  the  French  pronounce 
beeo.  This  is  dyed  of  various  colors  and  curled,  when  it 
is  used  to  make  wreaths  and  piece  trimmings  for  bonnets, 
hats,  and  sacques,  and  also  artificial  flowers.  Then  we 
take  off  the  large  vane  marked  3.  This  is  dyed,  and 
in  dyeing  are  made  proof  against  moths,  when  they  are 
woven  in  amongst  the  threads  of  stout  cloth,  and  made 
into  handsome  carpets  and  rugs,  which  are  very  durable. 
To  give  the  carpets  the  appearance  of  velvet,  the  feathery 
surface  is  brushed  with  stiff  brushes,  worked  by  machin¬ 
ery,  for  several  hours.  Neither  mud  nor  dust  will  stick 
to  these  carpets.  Next  we  take  off  the  second  covering 
of  the  upper  side,  marked  4.  This  is  very  strong  and 
horny,  and  in  the  factories  this  is  done  by  a  machine, 


something  like  one  of  our  planing  mills.  A  roller 
draws  the  quill  over  a  sharp  blade,  which  strips  off'  the 
covering.  At  one  of  the  factories  it  was  tried  to  make 
straw  hats  of  these  strips,  but  when  one  of  these  hats 
was  caught  out  in  a  shower,  it  curled  and  twisted  out  of 
all  shape  so  badly,  that  no  more  were  made.  The  strips 
are  now  split  into  very  narrow  threads  like  wires,  in  a 
machine,  which  is  tended  by  women  and  girls,  and  these 
threads  are  dyed  and  made  into  hair  brushes  and  others, 
or  into  artificial  flowers,  serving  as  awns  or  beards  for 
wheat,  barley  or  rye  heads,  or  thorns  for  prickly  plants. 
After  this  we  would  strip  off  the  under  covering  of  the 
quill,  marked  5.  This  is  used  for  similar  purposes  as  the 
last  mentioned,  but  is  much  softer.  It  takes  3,000  of 
these  strips  to  weigh  a  pound,  and  a  smart  girl  will  make 
0  pounds  in  a  day,  putting  one  at  a  time  through  the 
rollers  of  the  machine.  There  is  nothing  left  now  but  the 
pith,  marked  6.  This  is  much  like  the  pith  of  a  rush,  or 
a  piece  of  elder  wood,  and  is  ground  up  to  a  sort  of  fine 
woolly  dust,  which  is  dyed  and  scattered  upon  the  glued 
sticky  surface  of  wall-papers,  making  the  fine  velvet  or 
flock  papers,  which  are  sold  at  high  prices.  This  plush 
used  to  be  the  wool  dust  made  in  shearing  “  broad 
cloth ;  ”  but  now  the  quill  dust  is  found  to  be  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  wool  is  only  used  on  cheap  papers.  This 
ends  the  feather  part,  and  we  have  the  barrel  of  the  quill 
left.  These  are  sorted  very  carefully  into  different  sizes, 
which  are  numbered  from  1  to  20.  Those  of  one  particu¬ 
lar  size  are  selected  one  by  one  for  tubes  for  firing  cannon. 
These  must  all  be  exactly  of  the  same  size,  or  they  will 
not  fit  the  touchhole,  and  a  goose  has  but  two  of  the 
proper  size,  while  many  have  not  a  single  quill  suited  for 
this  purpose.  Every  month  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon,  in 
France,  alone,  54,000  of  these  tubes  are  received ;  you  can 
judge  of  how  many  geese  must  be  killed  every  year,  to 
furnish  all  the  quills  needed  for  this  one  use.  The  next 
best  quills  are  used  for  making  handles  for  small  paint 
brushes.  Then  come  the  tooth-picks,  and  a  hundred 
million  a  year  of  these  are  made  in  France,  and  many 
millions  elsewhere,  and 
sent  all  over  the  world 
for  sale  and  use.  To 
make  these  the  quills 
are  first  cleaned  by 
soaking  them  in  water 
and  rolling  them  round 
in  a  barrel,  by  whiclu 
the  thin  outside  skin  is 
worn  off,  and  the  inside 
marrow  or  pith  shaken 
out.  Then  they  are  put 
one  by  one  into  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  a  sharp 
knife  moving  up  and 
down  very  quickly, 
and  cut  into  the  shape 
shown  at  figure  2.  This  machine  counts  the  tooth-picks 
as  they  are  made,  and  keeps  the  count  by  means  of 
wheels,  which  mark  up  to  1,000,000.  Some  of  the  tooth¬ 
picks  used  in  this  country,  have  the  name  of  the  hotel 
for  which  they  are  bought  stamped  on  them,  and  some  of 
those  used  in  Spain  have  mottoes  on  them,  as  we  have 
on  some  of  our  candies.  These  are  stamped  upon  the 
quills  before  they  are  cut,  by  first  placing  them  in  warm 
sand,  and  then  pressing  them  upon  a  cold  piece  of  iron 
upon  which  the  words  are  engraved.  The  sudden  cooling 
by  the  cold  letters,  makes  the  quill  clear  and  transparent 
where  the  letters  touch  them,  but  no  where  else.  When 
the  quills  are  made  they  are  packed  in  bundles  for  sale. 
The  machine  for  doing  this  is  shown  in  figure  3.  A  girl 
fills  the  holder,  A,  and  slips  the  ring  B  around  the  bunch, 
which  is  then  taken  out  and  tied  with  two  bands,  as  seen 
at  C ;  they  are  then  ready  for  sale.  Pens  are  made  by 
slitting  the  quills  with  a  fine  circular  saw,  and  stamping 
them  out  by  a  machine,  which  also  counts  them  as  they 
are  made.  The  poorer  quills  are  made  into  floats  for  fish¬ 
lines.  The  points,  which  are  cut  oil'  and  washed,  are 
used  in  toys  for  children  ;  they  have  one  end  stuck  into 
a  wooden  roller  or  shaft,  and  when  this  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  their  other  ends  touch  some  stretched  wires, 
and  make  what  the  little  folks  call  music,  but  their 
parents  call  it  something  else.  The  toy  makers  can  not 
get  enough  of  these  points,  and  they  are  sent  to  many 
countries  for  this  purpose.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  quills 
are  dyed  and  made  into  windmills  for  children,  and.are 
also  now  put  together  to  make  bird’s  wings  for  trimming 
girl's  hats,  and  the  small  red  feathers  for  small  boy’s  hats. 


IT ic  Doctor’s  Talks-About  Rais¬ 
ing  Piants. 

Mary  M.  L.,  Moline,  Ill.,  would  like  to  know  how  to 
grow  a  rose-bush  from  a  slip.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  other  girls,  and  some  boys,  would  like  to  know 
not  only  about  roses,  but  other  plants,  and  I  think  I  will 
make  a  “  Talk  ”  about  it.  Those  who  have  plants  would 
raise  other  plants  for  themselves,  or  to  give  to  their 
friends,  if  they  knew  how  easily  it  was  done.  There  arc 


Fig.  3. — BUNCHING. 


many  plants  which  ripen  seeds  very  rarely,  or  not  at  all, 
or  if  sowed  the  seeds  would  be  a  long  while  in  growing 
large  enough  to  flower,  so  these  are  raised  by  taking  a 
piece  of  the  plant  and  putting  it  in  the  earth  to  take 
root ;  the  old  way  was  to  pull  or  slip  off  a  little  branch, 
and  the  piece  was  called,  and  sometimes  is  now,  “a 


slip.”  But  that  is  a  slow  and  wasteful  way,  and  now 
gardeners  cut  off  the  right  kind  of  pieces  and  call  them 
cuttings.  A  great  many  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings, 
some  florists  turning  out  hundreds  of  thousands  every 
year :  there  is  no  secret  about  it,  and  with  the  common 
plants,  boys  and  girls  can  do  this  as  well  as 
the  florists.  You  have,  no  doubt,  raised 
plants  from  seeds  ;  some  of  you  will  recol¬ 
lect  that  a  few  years  ago  I  told  you  all  about 
seeds  ;  that  there  was  a  little  plant  in  each 
seed,  not  a  very  perfect  plant,  but  in  most 
seeds  you  can  see  a  little  bit  of  stem  and 
one  or  two  leaves  ;  when  the  seed  is  put 
into  the  ground,  this  little  plant,  often  bent 
up  by  being  packed  away  so  closely, 
straightens  itself  out,  and  very  soon  roots 
appear  on  the  little  stem,  and  the  plant 
which  began  to  grow  before  it  had  any  roots, 
grows  all  the  faster  with  them,  for  you  of 
course  know  that  one  use  of  roots  is  to  feed 
the  plant ;  they  take  up  the  water  in  which 
much  of  the  plant’s  food  is  dissolved,  and 
give  it  something  to  grow  with.  Seeds  have 
inside  of  them  some  food  for  the  plants  to 
use  until  they  have  roots  and  can  feed  them¬ 
selves.  Now,  in  a  cutting  we  take  off  a 
piece  of  a  stem,  and  in  the  first  place  let  us 
examine  a  stem  and  see  what  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Here,  figure  1,  is  a  cutting  of  a 
Fuchsia.  You  see  it  has  a  stem  and  leaves; 
there  are  four  good  sized  leaves,  and  at  the 
very  top  two  just  growing,  and  if  you 
examine  the  living  plant,  you  would  see 
a,  little  point  or  knob  between  these 
from  which  more  leaves  will  come,  and  as  these 
leaves  enlarge,  a  bit  of  stem  grows  too,  to  lift  them 
above  the  older  leaves  ;  the  stem  keeps  growing  longer, 
and  more  leaves  unfold.  This  growing  point  at  the  end 
of  the  stem  is  the  terminal  bud.  You  will  see  that  where 
the  lower  leaves  join  the  stem,  there  are  other  buds  (only 
one  of  them  show's  in  the  engraving),  these  buds  are 
called  axillary  buds,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  axilla ,  or 
armpit,  where  the  leaf  is  fastened  to  the  stem.  When 
these  buds  grow  they  form  branches  just  like  the  one 


from  which  they  start.  While  plants  are  growing  their 
buds  are  not  so  plainly  seen  as  when  at  rest.  If  you 
look  at  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  drop  their  leaves  in  the 
fall,  you  can  see  the  buds  very  plainly.  Figure  2  is  the 
gtem  of  a  horse  chestnut ;  you  see  at  the  top  a  very  large 
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bud,  which  is  ready  to  grow  in  spring,  and  though  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  you  see  the  scars  or  marks  where 
they  were,  and  just  above  them  the  axillary  buds.  In 
making  a  cutting  we  must  have  a  stem  and  one  or  more 
buds,  we  have  taken  this  away  from  the  plant,  and  the 
first  thing  it  needs  is  roots,  so  we  set  it  out  in  the  earth 
where  we  hope  it  will  make  them.  The  little  plant  in 
the  seed  has  food  provided  to  help  it  form  roots  ;  the 
cutting  has  in  its  stem  and  leaves  food  that  would  have 
been  used  to  make  more  leaves,  but  it  now  uses  it  to 


Fig.  4.— ROSE  CUTTING. 


make  roots.  Most  cuttings  when  put  into  the  soil  make 
first  a  whitish  bunch  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  large,  as 
in  figure  3,  and  often  much  smaller  ;  this  is  thought  to  be 
matter  gathered  there  to  feed  the  roots,  which  will  soon 
start  near  by.  This  bunch  the  gardeners  call  a  callus. 
After  the  roots  begin  to  grow,  then  the  buds  on  the  stem 
of  the  cutting  start,  and  we  have  a  plant  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Several  kinds  of  cuttings  are  made ; 
there  are  those  taken  when  the  plant  is  not  growing,  but 
the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  plant  quite  at  rest.  Grape¬ 
vines  and  currant  bushes  are  grown  from  cuttings  of 
this  kind,  and  the  gardeners  sometimes  treat  roses  in 
this  way.  But  you  will  be  likely  to  make  cuttings  with 
the  leaves  on.  Florists  manage  their  roses  in  away  that 
you  cannot,  and  they  make  a  plant  from  every  bud  as  in 
figure  3  ;  you  will  need  to  take  longer  cuttings,  as  in 
figure  4,  which  have  several  leaves  with  a  bud  to  each. 
For  home-blooming  roses,  when  you  can  find  new  shoots 
that  have  made  buds  at  the  place  where  the  leaves  join 
the  stem,  that  is  the  best  time  to  make  cuttings  ;  if  the 
cutting  has  three  leaves,  cut  off  the  lower  one,  and  put 
the  stem  into  the  soil  up  to  the  second  leaf.  Unless  the 
soil  is  very  sandy,  use  pure  sand  in  the  pot,  putting 
something  in  the  hole  to  keep  it  from  running  out.  The 
cuttings  are  put  in,  the  sand  well  pressed  down  and 
kept  moist,  and  while  the  cuttings  must  have  light,  they 
should  not  be  put  in  the  direct  sun.  You  can  treat  all 
kinds  of  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  many  others  in  this 
way  ;  if  you  try  carnations,  you  must  keep  them  very 
cool  and  give  them  a  long  time.  As  soon  as  any  roots 
have  grown,  the  cuttings  should  then  be  put  into  good 
soil.  Some  cuttings  will  root  well  in  common  earth,  but 
those  with  soft  stems  are  apt  to  rot,  and  good  clean  sand 
is  better.  There  is  another  way  that  some  of  you  may 
like  better.  You  want  a  deep  saucer,  or  soup  plate  that 
will  hold  an  inch  depth  of  sand  ;  you  then  make  cuttings 
with  one  or  more  buds,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  long, 
and  stick  them  in  the  damp  sand  ;  if  they  are  so  close  as 
in  figure  5,  as  to  touch  each  other,  all  the  better.  You 
then  sprinkle  on  water  from  a  watering  pot  until  the 
sand  is  as  wet  as  mud,  and  set  the  whole  in  a  window, 
where  it  will  have  a  plenty  of  sun.  Cuttings  of  plants 
with  soft  stems  like  verbenas,  heliotropes,  and  fuchsias, 
should  be  put  in  when  very  young  and  tender.  Plants  root 
very  quickly  in  this  way,  if  you  do  not  forget  to  keep  the 


Fig.  5. — SAUCER  WITH  CUTTINGS. 


sand  wet  all  the  time.  If  it  once  dries  up,  you  will  have 
to  begin  over  again.  At  the  end  of  a  week  you  can  take 
out  a  cutting  of  each  kind  to  see  how  it  is  doing  ;  when 
they  show  a  thread  of  a  root,  they  must  be  set  out 


in  good  soil.  Some  will  take  root  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  others  will  take  two  or  three  weeks.  But  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  keep  the  sand  very  wet  all  the  time.  The  Doctor. 


Aotiat  Sine's  Oiats. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  “  D.  O.,”  Perry  Co.,  Ohio,  which 
says “  Dear  Aunt  Sue— You  gave  directions  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  about  making  kites,  but  didn’t 
tell  how  to  make  the  tail.  Our  little  boy 
has  been  trying  to  get  his  kites  to  fly,  but 
can’t,  and  he  thinks  there  must  he  some 
deficiency  in  the  tail.  Nothing  would  do ; 
but  I  must  ask  Aunt  Sue  to  enlighten  us 

in  regard  to  making  a  tail  for  the  kite.  As  _ 

we  know  nothing  about  the  art  of  kite-  ’j”! 

making,  he  made  his  kite  according  to  the 
directions  you  gave.  If  you  can  get  time, 
please  answer  and  oblige.” — Now  who 
would  ever  have  thought  that  I  should 
become  instructress  in  kite-making  and 
kite-flying !  Or  who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  any  boy  who  lived  in  Am¬ 
erica  didn’t  know  how  to  make  a  kite- 
tail.  Well,  “  our  little  boy  ”  shall  have 
my  best  instructions  on  the  subject.  The 
prettiest  tail  for  a  kite  is  made  of  paper 
and  string.  Cut  a  newspaper  into  pieces 
about  five  inches  square,  and  fold  each 
piece  until  you  have  it  about  2%  inches 
long  by  wide.  Have  a  piece  of  string 
G  or  8  yards  long,  and  put  one  of  these 
folded  papers  into  a  slip  knot,  so  that  they 
will  be  about  an  inch  apart  all  the  way 
down  the  string.  Figures  1,  2  and  3  may 
give  you  a  better  idea  than  you  could 
get  from  my  description.  Finish  the 
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Fig.  1. 


end  of  the  tail  off,  with  a  paper  tassel,  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  paper  into  fringe,  and  rolling  it  up.  Then  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  a  tail  as  this  is  a  capital  occupation  for 
boys  who  would  be  otherwise  waking  the  baby,  or  break¬ 


ing  things.  Not  that  “  our  little  boy  ”  does  these  ! — 
There  is,  however,  one  great  drawback  to  this  kind  of 
tail ;  it  is  so  liable  to  get  into  “  snarls”  ;  but  if  you  have 
plenty  of  field  room,  where  you  can  lay  out  the  tail  nice 
and  straight  before  raising  the  kite,  you  will  be  charmed 
with  the  effect.  The  kite-tails  most  commonly  used,  and 


which  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  well  enough,  are  made 
from  long,  narrow  (two  or  three  inches  wide)  strips  of 
old  rags  of  any  kind,  knotted  together.  From  four  to  ten 
yards  are  needed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  kite  and 
the  strength  of  the  wind.  For  a  very  light  tissue-paper 
kite,  a  tail  one  inch  wide  would  be  in  order. 


Aunt  Sale’s  l*i»zzle-ISox. 


ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Stab  prelate.  6.  Bravo  rode. 

2.  In  pale  sun.  7.  Rout,  famine,  Cas. 

3.  Pray  over  Bill.  8.  Nay,  go  gness. 

4.  I  ran,  told  it  A.  9.  Medical  pie. 

5.  None  suit  us  to  a  T.  10.  Now  tear  me.  K. 

METAGRAM. 

A  section  of  a  city  take  ; 

A  change  of  head  will  quickly  make, 

At  first,  what  warns  us  time  is  short ; 

Again  a  number  of  one  sort. 

Behead  me  now,  and  I  contain 
The  key  you  need  ;  and  when  again 
My  head  you  change,  I  then  become 
Something  to  drink — a  wine — not  rum.  Henry. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  leave  a  tree. 

2.  Behead  an  animal,  and  leave  what  it  might  eat, 

3.  Behead  an  uncomfortable  sensation,  and  leave  the 
channel  by  which  it  may  have  come. 

4.  Behead  what  we  all  have,  and  leave  a  number. 

G.  II.  Y. 


SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  juice  extracted  from  various  palm  trees.  2.  A 
certain-  kind  of  drama.  3.  To  exclude.  4.  Delineated. 
5.  Woollen  threads.  Johnny  Smith, 

cross  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  shatter  but  not  in  break, 

My  next  is  in  biscuit  but  not  in  cake, 

My  third  is  in  man  but  not  in  boy, 

My  fourth  is  in  doll  but  not  in  toy, 

My  fifth  is  in  shower  but  not  in  rain, 

My  sixth  is  in  riches  but  not  in  gain, 

My  seventh  is  in  tree  but  not  in  bush, 

My  eighth  is  in  haul  but  not  in  push, 

My  ninth  is  in  wine  but  not  in  feast, 

My  whole  is  a  country  in  the  east.  Pauline. 

CURTAILMENTS. 

(Example:  He  saw  the  seal  dive  into  the  sea.) 

1.  His - was  such  as  to  make  me  sure  of  not  re¬ 
ceiving  a  - - . 

2.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  - — —  and  he  answered - . 

3.  Just  for - he  made  me  stay  at  the - . 

4.  Ho  killed  his -  by  not  trying  my - . 

5.  He  had  a - and  also  a - with  him.  Nip. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  The  edge  of  a  rim.  2.  A  cover.  3.  An  ultimate 
atom.  4.  Alterations.  5.  One  of  .the  United  States.  G. 
To  throb.  7.  A  blow.  8.  You  have  all  done.  9.  Part  of 
a  state.  T.  T.  C. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  22  letters  : 

My  G,  7,  8,  9,  is  part  of  the  face. 

My  1G,  15,  14,  22,  is  an  ornament. 

My  1G,  17,  18,  5,  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  12,  1,  2,  3,  is  part  of  a  ship. 

My  19,  11,  21,  13,  is  a  number. 

My  12,  20,  10,  13,  is  an  insect. 

My  4,  10,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  whole  is  a  very  true  proverb.  Belle, 
pi. 

(This  sentence  was  selected  for  its  sentiment.  If  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  who  sees  it,  will  translate  it,  he, 
she,  or  it,  will  get  a  sermon  in  a  nutshell.) 

“  Yhw  od  ouy  hows  frova  ot.  rouy  simenee  sindate  fo 
stedorginy  methf”  dais  a  fatiuchie  ot  het  roperem 
Smudginis.  ‘‘Od  I  ton  oysterd  ym  seenmie  yb  magiuk 
ineth  ym  deufris  ?  ”  saw  het  peermor’s  blone  plyer. 

HIDDEN  CAPES. 

1.  I  love  Fanny,  dearly.  2.  I  dislike  tobacco  ;  do  throw 
away  that  cigar.  3.  Do  not  let  that  wood  char,  lest  we 
smother.  4.  Look  out  Eddie,  or  you  will  fall.  5.  When 
rye  is  ripe,  it  is  a  pale  yellow.  G.  Stop  a  moment,  mam¬ 
ma,  your  dress  is  caught.  7.  The  trees  are  shorn  of  their 
beauty.  8.  Those  children  you  spoke  of,  are  well  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Little  One. 

POSITIVE  AND  COMPARATIVE. 

(Example.  A  pronoun  ;  mud. — My,  mire. 

1.  A  man’s  name  ;  money.  2.  Meat  ;  a  tool.  3.  A 
pronoun;  a  pitcher.  4.  A  house;  the  inside.  5.  A  germ; 
a  tree.  G.  A  blow ;  a  dress.  Bessie. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 
Bisected  Eastern  Cities.— 1.  Madrid.  2.  Warsaw.  3. 
Portsmouth.  4.  JJarmcn.  5.  Limerick.  G.  Leyden.  7.  Can¬ 
ton.  8.  Bagdad. 

Double  Acrostic.—  M— ississipp— I  Maine,  Idaho. 

A—  uklan  — D 
I—  ndian  —A 
N—  ort  — H 
E-  hr  -O 

Pi.— Thrift  is  better  than  an  annuity. 

Cross  Word.— Northfield. 

Numerical  Enigma.— J.  Grey,  pack  my  box  with  five 
dozen  quilts. 

Square  Word.— II  AIIP 
ARIL 
RICE 
PLEA 

No.  448.  Prefix  Puzzle  (.page  105).— 1.  Estate.  2.  Knight. 
3.  Harm.  4.  Acorn.  5.  Vice.  6.  Zone.  7.  Whole.  8.  Chill. 
9.  Glance.  10.  Jangle.  11.  Open.  12.  Flakes.  13.  Race. 
14.  Narrow.  15.  Usage.  16.  Shut.  17.  Least.  18.  Drum. 
19.  March.  20.  Pink.  21.  Yawl.  22.  Bear.  23.  Tale. 

Thanks,  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  M.  L.  G.,  Lucy  and 
Sunie.S.  L.  P.,  S.  Kipper,  Snippy,  C.  A.  N„  Frank  H.  N., 

A.  R.  F.,  Jr.,  L.  J.  S„  Grace  Terry,  M.  J.  Carter,  Norman 
It.  S.,  L.  J.  S„  Sue  K.  Sudds,  Addie  L.,  Charlie,  II*S.  Y. 

B.  B.  W.,  J.  C.,  Mary  A.  E.,  and  Mortimer. 

Puzzles  should  always  be  accompanied  by  their  answers. 
Those  on  subscribers’  names  are  not  of  sufficient  general 
interest  for  publication. 

Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue ,  to  Box  111, 
P.  O.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Robbie’s  Dream. 


BY  LILA  V.  NORTH. 

All  the  afternoon  the  rain  poured  down,  washing  over 
the  sidewalk,  rushing;  through  the  gutters,  and  driving 
the  very  beggars,  wlio  never  seem  to  mind  tiie  weather, 
into  whatever  wretched  shelter  they  could  find.  Robbie 
had  a  place  of  shelter  too,  though  not  a  wretched  one.  It 
was  a  large,  pleasant  room,  with  a  cheerful  coal-fire 
burning  in  the  grate,  a  bright  carpet  on  the  floor,  and 
pretty  pictures  on  the  walls.  Robbie’s  own  little  lounge 
was  in  the  corner,  and  his  hobby-horse  in  another;  on 
the  wall  hung  his  hook-rack  with  the  many  books  his 
friends  had  given  him,  and  under  it  the  little  table,  at 
which  he  sat  every  morning  to  study.  But  to-day  one 
could  hardly  see  the  pretty  carpet,  it  was  so  strewn  with 
books  an(l  toys.  A  company  of  soldiers  lay  in  terrible 
confusion  in  one  part  of  the  room,  and  near  them  were 
the  lion  and  the  monkey  belonging  to  his  menagerie, 
while  the  elephant  and  the  brown  bear  had  been  thrown 
under  the  sofa,  and  some  of  the  smaller  animals  were  in 
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great  danger  of  being  run  over  by  the 
big  hobby-horse.  A  train  of  cars  had 
been  stopped  half-way  in  its  journey 
from  the  bed  to  the  table,  by  running 
over  Mr.  Punch,  who  lay  helpless 
and  wounded  on  the  floor.  A  small 
man-of-war,  with  the  American  flag 
flying  from,  her  top-mast,  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  foot-stool,  and  her 
crew  were  in  great  danger,  though 
Robbie  seemed  to  care  little  for  that, 
lie  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder, 
drumming  on  a  drum  with  all  his 
might,  making  so  much  noise  that  his 
mamma  could  hardly  make  herself 
heard  when  she  came  to  the  door. 

“  Robbie  !  Robbie  I  ”  she  cried, 

“stop  that  dreadful  noise  this 
minute,  and  oh  !  look  at  this  dis¬ 
orderly  room  !  It’s  this  way  every 
day  you  stay  in-doors.  Now,  Rob¬ 
bie,  you  shall  not  Have  one  bit  of 
supper  to-night,  until  this  room  is 
put  in  order.  I  have  often  told  you  I 
should  punish  you  if  you  would  be 
so  careless,”— and  so  saying,  his 

mother  left  the  room _ Robbie  flew 

into  a  terrible  passion,  he  flung  his 
drum  into  a  corner,  and  the  drum¬ 
sticks  after  it,  Mr.  Punch  was  not  far 
behind,  and  the  train  of  cars  soon 
followed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  beau¬ 
tiful  toys  lay  heaped  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  and  Robbie  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa  to  nurse  his  angry  thoughts. 

“Ma  always  spoils  my  fun.  As  if 
I  can’t  do  as  I  like  with  my  own 
things  1  I  guess  I  will  1  ”  ho  said 
aloud  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  an¬ 
swer  him,  and  he  soon  grew  tired 
of  talking  to  himself,  and  lay  very 
still,  looking  into  the  fire.  For  a 
long  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
pouring  rain  outside,  and  the  crying 
of  the  wind  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
fire  was  growing  misty  and  dim  be¬ 
fore  Robbie’s  eyes.— Suddenly  a 
strange  noise  came  from  the  pile  of 
toys.  Robbie  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  looked  over  toward  the 
dim  corner.  He  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes.  Mr.  Punch  was  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  beckoning  to  the  ani¬ 
mals,  as  though  he  were  alive ! 

“Come,”  he  said,  “come  on,  all 
of  you!  It's  time  this  thing  was 
stopped.  I,  for  one,  am  not  going 
to  be  a  slave  any  longer.  Let's 
have  a  meeting,  and  see  what 
is  the  best  thing  to  be  done !  ” 

At  this  the  elephant,  who  had 
been  lying  on  his  back  with  his 
legs  in  the  air,  turned  suddenly  over 
on  his  feet,  and  walked  out  of  the 
corner,  followed  gravely  by  all  the 
animals.  The  soldiers  too,  formed  into  a  company,  and 
marched  forth  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  fife.  The 
engineer  of  the  railway  train  started  off  with  his  passen¬ 
gers,  and  the  crew  of  the  man-of-war,  which  was  now  a 
perfect  wreck.  Even  Jack  came  out  of  his  box  and 
joined  the  procession,  followed  by  a  tin  expressman  lead¬ 
ing  his  tin  horse,  still  lame  from  a  kick  Robbie  had  given 
him.  Noah  and  his  three  sons  ran  hastily  out  from  under 
the  bed,  where  they  had  been  hiding,  and  a  red  monkey 
jumped  down  from  the  mantel.  They  all  gathered  round 
Mr.  Punch,  who  stood  on  the  stool  to  make  his  speech.' 

"Friends,  ’  he  said,  “you  all  know  the  cruel  tyrant 
who  owns  us.  Not  one  of  us  but  bears  the  mark  of  some 
wound  lie  has  given  us.  I’m  sure  I  shall  never  get  over 
this  last  injury  to  my  back,  and  many  of  you  have  been 
more  badly  treated  than  I.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall 
we  be  slaves  any  longer  « 

“  Never  !  never !  ”  shouted  the  soldiers,  cocking  their 
guns.  “Death  to  the  tyrant Tread  on  him!” 
snorted  the  elephant. — “  Squeeze  him  to  death  !”  growled 
the  bear.— “Tear  him  to  pieces!”  roared  the  lion.— 
“  Leave  him  out  of  the  Ark  !  ”  cried  Noah.— “  Hurrah !  ” 
screamed  Mr.  Punch,  jumping  from  the  foot-stool  with  a 
grin,  “follow  me  !  ”  At  this  the  whole  company  rushed 
toward  the  lounge  where  Robbie  lay  helpless  with  fear. 
Just  then  there  was  a  loud  rap  at  the  door,  and  Robbie 
started  up,  trembling,  and  covered  with  perspiration, 

“  Oil,  Pa,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  ”  lie  cried,  as  his 
father  entered,  “  Something  dreadful  is  going  to  happen, 
jnst  look  at  my  animals.” 

“  Well,”  said  his  father,  “I  see  them,  they  are  in  a  very 
disorderly  heap  in  the  corner.” 

Sure  enough,  there  they  lay,  just  as  Rob  had  left  them; 


the  monkey  was  on  the  mantel,  and  Noah  and  his  three 
sons  still  under  the  bed. 

“  I  must  have  been  dreaming,”  he  said,  “  but  I’ll  never 
do  so  again.” 

“  Do  what  ?  ”  asked  his  father,  but  Robbie  did  not  care 
to  answer,  he  only  put  his  toys  carefuily  away,  and  went 
down  to  supper  with  a  very  sober  face. 


May  E>ay. 

The  first  day  of  this  month  is  called  May  Day,  and  it 
has  been  celebrated  from  very  early  times.  The  rude 
people  who  once  inhabited  England  had  priests  who  were 
called  Druids,  and  these  used  on  May  day  to  light  large 
fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  show  that  they  were  glad 
that  spring  had  come.  Then  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
had  gods  and  goddesses  of  various  kinds,  had  a  goddess 
of  flowers,  named  Flora.  Those  old  people  had  so  many 
gods  and  goddesses,  whose  particular  days  must  be  cele¬ 
brated,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  they  found  time  to 
do  much  else ;  people  complain  that  we,  nowadays,  do 
not  have  holidays  enough,  but  the  ancients  had  altogeth¬ 
er  too  many,  and  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  old  Rome  got  as 
tired  as  those  of  new  America  do  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
poor  youngsters  must  have  had  a  hard  time.  Flora  re¬ 
quired  a  great  deal  of  celebrating,  as  her  holidays  wore 
from  April  2Sth  to  May  2d,  and  these  days  were  called 
Floralia.  When  the  Romans  went  to  England  they  took 
their  holidays  with  them,  and  the  present  custom  of  cele¬ 
brating  May  Day,  comes  from  the  old  Romans.  Two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  of  May  was  a  great  day 
in  England  ;  it  was  held  as  a  holiday  by  all  classes;  even 
king  and  qneen,  and  all  the  court,  going  out  to  the; 


AY  DAY. 

fields  to  bring  home  fresh  flowers.  For  a  long  while  it 
was  the  custom  in  every  village  to  put  up  a  May  pole  on 
the  green,  strung  with  flowers,  for  the  people  to  dance 
about.  The  favorite  girl  of  the  village  was  crowned  with 
flowers,  as  the  May  Queen,  and  there  was  much  feasting 
and  frolic.  When  our  ancestors  from  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  came  to  this  country,  they  tried  to  make  it 
seem  homelike,  so  they  gave  the  new  plants  they  saw  here 
the  names  they  had  known  at  home,  and  they  tried  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  holidays  they  had  observed  at  home.  Those  who 
settled  in  Virginia,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country, 
could  keep  up  the  May  Day  frolic,  but  those  who  came  to 
New  England  had  a  hard  time  in  keeping  May  day.  In 
our  northern  States  there  are  very  few  flowers  on  May 
day,  and  the  weather  is  often  quite  cold,  and  though 
some  persons,  even  now,  try  to  keep  up  the  custom,  it  is 
nearly  forgotten.  Even  in  England  the  day  is  less  no¬ 
ticed  than  formerly,  and  the  custom  of  celebrating  it  will 
no  doubt  die  out  in  time.  But  you  need  not  go  back  to 
heathen  Rome  for  an  excuse  for  celebrating  the  return  of 
spring.  If  the  first  day  of  May  does  not  bring-  flowers, 
then  you  can  take  the  last,  or  any  other  day ;  and  if  you 
are  few  or  many,  you  can  have  a  happy  day  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  where  you  can  gather  the  flowers  and  make 
wreaths  and  garlands,  and  enjoy  all  the  beauty  that  na¬ 
ture  provides.  We  can  keep  one  part  of  the  old  May  Day 
custom,  just  as  the  children  in  the  picture  are  doing,  by 
having  a  day  in  the  open  air  when  the  winds  are  softest, 
the  birds  sing  their  sweetest,  and  the  flowers  have  a  deli¬ 
cate  beauty  that  belongs  to  the  flowers  of  no  other  sea¬ 
son.  Yes— let  us  have  a  “  May  Day,”  but  it  need  not  be 
on  the  first.,  or  on  any  other  special  day  in  May,  and  you 
yan  be  quite  as  happy  in  June. 
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Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  S  CUurcli  Street,  r 

I*.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

TVe  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  ns  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  line 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 


P.  O.  Box  5, .109. 


No.  8  Church  Street, 

New  York  City. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1374, 
"  ig  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
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WILL  WIND 


And  Hot 
3  Wear  Out. 


For  sole  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  The  American  Agriculturist  saps :  “  We  have  never 
found  a  watch  it  would  not  fit." 

J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

246  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

498  &  500  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

WILLIAM  A.  DROWN  A  CO’S 

CANOPY  PARASOLS. 

THE  STYLE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


For  cutting  business 
Stencils,  all  sizes.  Also 
complete  outfits  for 
Clothing  Stencils  and  Key  Checks,  with  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  dav.  Sena  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M  SPENCER,  317  Washington  St.,  Boston,  .Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  ESTABLISH 

SHOOTING  GALLERIES 

In  every  citv  and  town  in  the  United  States.  Invalids, 
Wounde  I  Soldiers,  and  others,  ran  make  from  $3  to  $5  per 
day,  clear  of  expenses.  Write  for  Shooting  Gallerv  Circular 
of  Air  Guns,  Cap  and  Shot  Guns.  Flolien  and  Parlor  Rifles, 
Targets,  &c.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rare  Chance  for  Farmer's  Boys, 

Agents  wanted  in  everv  town  to  sell  “  FOWLER’S 
PATENT  J.OUK  WHIP  SOCKET,”  which  holds 
tlie  whip  secure,  and  can  be  instantly  locked  by  a  small 
key,  so  tliat  it  cannot  be  lost  or  stolen.  Smart  agents 
can  m.,ke  handsome  wages,  securing  exclusive  control  of 
territory.  Send  75c.  for  sample,  which  will  be  forwarded 
with  terms  by  first  mail.  Address— Fowler  Pat.  Whip 
Socket  Co.,  Box  1 1 22,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SENT  FR 

Samples  of  Cloths,  Fashion  Cuts,  Rules  for 
Self-Measurement,  with  full  directions  for  ordering 
Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods,  by  letter  on  application  to 

Freeman  &  Woodruff, 

(A.  Freeman,  late  of  Freeman  &  Burr.) 

A |  H  "F  ||  I  £  P  j  241  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  nearly 
B  I  opposite  New  Post-Office. 

THE~JONES  SYSTEM. 

Direct  sales  to  tlie  user.  AH  sales  on  trial. 
Freight  Prepaid. 

No  risk  to  the  purchaser,  as  no  money  is  paid  until  you 
are  satisfied.  The  Jones  System  will  bring  your  goods  at 
lower  prices.  Will  yon  try  it.  or  continue  to  sustain  mono¬ 
polies.— For  free  Price  List  of  Scales  add  ess 

JONES,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TOOLS. 


> 


of  all  kinds  for  Farmers,  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  classes  of  IITeehanics.  Illustrated 
Cata'ogues  free  to  any  address.  GOIIBNOW  ifc 
YVIGHTMAN,  23  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ire  You  Going  to  Paint? 

USE  NONE  BUT  THE 

AVERS LL  CHERflBCAL  PAINT. 

MIXED  READY  FOR  USE. 

The  Purest  White  and  any  Tint  or 
Color  desired. 

It  is  tlie  Standard,  and  only  reliable  mixed  paint  in 
the  market. 

It  is  tlie  most  Durable,  tlie  Handsomest  and  most 
Economical  print  manufactured. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  lie  superior  to  all  other  paints. 

It  lias  received  the  highest  endorsement  from  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  used  it  in  various  sections  of  tlie  country. 

SAMPLE  CARDS,  TOGETHER  WITH  TESTIMONIALS, 
FURNISHED  FREE,  by  the 

AVERIIL  CHEMICAL  PAIMT  CO., 

32  Burling  Slip,  New  York; 

For  sale  in  every  )  or  133  Erst  River  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


seel  ion  of  the 
country. 


►  Robt.  Shokmakeu  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
)  G.  W.  Pitkin.  Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


We  offer  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
with  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

ECKSTEIN,  HILLS  <&  CO., 

•  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Asbestos  Roofing,  with  light  gray  Fire  Proof  Coating, 
for  sietm  or  fiat  Roofs  in  all  climates. 

Roof  Coating,  tor  restoring  and  preserving  Roofs. 
Cement,  for  repairing  Leaky  Roofs. 

Roof  Paint,  for  Tin  Roofs,  old  wood.  Ironwork,  &c. 
Paints— ail  rolors— ready  for  use. 

Fi  e  Pi  oot  Coat,i”g.  for  Shingles. &c. 

Steam  Pipe,  and  Boile  Cove  ings. 

Steam  Packing,  tin '  and  rone  all  s  /a  s. 

Sheathing  Fells  Vermin  Proof  Lining.  &e. 

Tnese  articles  are  many  for  use,  anil  can  lie  easily  applied 
by  any  one.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  &c. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Patentee  and  Mannfactiirpr,  EstabPd  1858* 


Boiarilns’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  Mills 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices.  Cofl'ee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mil  s.  Also  for  Paints 
Printers'  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogaudus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Engines  and  Boilers,  Vais.  Hoops. 
Presses,  Screws.  Cans.  Every  article  needed  in 
Cheese  Factorv  or  Creamerv.  Send  for  Circulars. 

WEEKS  &  BROWNE,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

BUfSR  STONE  SKILLS. 

Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  liof.e,  wind, 
water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Send  stamp  for  cuts  and 
prices. 

EDWARD  HARRISON.  New  Haven,  Con  n . 

PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
ITON  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Washington-5!..  N.  Y. 
R"ference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

INK  ASTERS. —  Having  an  abundant  sunplv  of 


E.&  O.WARD, 


F 


Established  in  1813. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  IVSacIh  5  nery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers., 

A  full  assortment  of  tlie  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  tlie 
latest  improved  kinds,  eonstam.lv  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEI\3  &  CO., 

189  ite  191  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  370), 

S^EW  YORK  CITY. 


OYER  35,000  IN  USE. 


Lawn  Mower 


mixed  seed  of  tall  asters,  comprising  nearly  50  varieties 
and  colors,  will  send  a  packet  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

L.  D.  SNOOK,  Barrington,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  for  PEACTICAL  PUEP0SES. 

Seven  Sizes  Hand  Machines. 

Two  Styles  f torse  Machines. 

Tlie  most  complete  and  perfect  LAWN  MOW¬ 
ERS  in  the  world. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &.  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

No.  031  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

8NCORPORATED  1875. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NE¥7  Y0EK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  .Lectures  ill  this  In¬ 
stitution  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  3d  of 
October,  1870,  and  terminate  late  in  Fib.,  *77. 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  LIAIJTAEB,  M.D.V.8., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty* 

MOSEMAH’S ' 

HORSES  OF 

AMERICA. 

A  new  publication  of  152  pages,  9x12  inches  square.  Con¬ 
taining  in  correct  and  life-like  drawings  of  t lie  most  noted 
Trotting  and  Running  Horses  of  America,  with  their  history, 
doings,  etc.,  also  300  line  engravings  of  useful  and  much 
needed  articles  of  horse  wear,  new  inventions,  etc.,  (with 
prices  attached),  that  would  he  most  valuable  to  all  horse 
owners.  Hook?  can  i>e  had  for  50  cents,  by  addressing 
C.  H.  MOSEMAN  I U5().. 

Harness  Manufacturers,  114  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

Garden  Plants  for  SI. 

Sufficient  for  a  private  garden  sent  postage  or  express 
paid,  ami  arrival  in  good  condition  guaranteed.  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Swe^t  Potato.  Egg  Plant.  Celery  and  Cauliflower 
plants,  transplanted  and  hardened,  thrifty  and  stocky.  Plant 
circular  full  of  practical  information  upon,  the  profitable 
culture  of  these  crops  sent  upon  receipt  of  3-cent  stamp. 

.1.  15.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower, 

Rockford.  Illinois. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  &  ITurseries. 

GREAT  OFFERS. 

We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  safe  carriage  guaranteed, 

1 8  Fiowering  Plants  for  $1.10. 

2  Verbenas,  1  Dahlia,  1  Tuberose, 

1  Coleus,  1  Salvia,  1  Madeira  Vine, 

1  Fuchsia,  2  Crysanthemums,  1  Feverfew, 

1  Heliotrope,  1  Ageratum,  2  Basket  Plants, 

1  Canna,  1  Geranium,  1  Mom  lily  Rose. 

With  directions  for  growing. 

CUT  OUT  LIST  AND  SEND  WITH  ORDER. 

8  Grape  Vines,  5  best  Varieties,  for  §1.10. 

75  Strawberry  Plants,  4  Varieties,  for  §1.10. 

18  Raspberilcs,  4  best  Varieties,  for  §1.10. 

26  Pachets  Flowe  r  Seeds,  for  1.10. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  Seed  List,  free 
to  all. 

J.F.  Grimes.  KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  CO., 

J.  0.  Slemmons.  Box  115  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 

Early  Southern  Produce  a  Specialty. 

King  of  the  Eurlies.  Snowflake,  and  nil  standard  varieties 
of  Seed  I’otaioes,  in  fine  order  :  t  lowest  prices. 

T.  C.  DAVENPORT, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

107  &  122  Dock  St..,  Pliilailelpbia. 

Shippers  Advised  Daily. 

Excelsior  Carpet  Stretcher 

AND  TACK  HAMMER  COMBINED. 

WILL  LAY  YOUR  OARPETS  WITH  EASE. 


Sent  postpaid,  securely  packed,  for  $1.25 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Ciroulnra  froo. 
Excelsior  Mfff.  Co.,  151  Michigan  Are.,  Chlosgo. 
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Randolph’s  ISand  Seed 
Sower. 


B.  K,  Bliss  & 

34  Barclay  St., 
New  York. 

P.  0.  Box  5,71 


For  sowing  all  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds, 
from  Peas  down  to  the  smallest  Seeds, 
with  accuracy  and  despatch. 

Its  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
advantages  resulting  from  its  use.  The 
saving  in  time 
and  seeds  will 
undou  1)  te  d  1  y 
repay  the  out¬ 
lay  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  single 
w  e  e  k  .  $  1 .25 

each.  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid, 
to  any  address 
in  the  United 
States  u  p  o  n 
receipt  of  $1.50. 
Des<  ri  p  Li  v  e 
Circulars  mail¬ 
ed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 


ALPHA. 


A  very  early  variety  for  farm  and  garden  culture ;  fit  for 
th?  table  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  the  Early  Hose.  Of  me¬ 
dium  size;  flesh  verv  white,  fine-grained,  dry,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor,  quality  of  the  highest  excellence.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London,  in  1871  A  silver  meda'l  was  also  awarded  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  S  ciety. 


Per  pound  $1.00;  3  pounds  to  one  address,  $2.50,  by  mall, 
prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  charges  paid  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  K  peck,  $2.00;  1  peck,  $3.U0;  'A  bushel,  $5.00;  1 
bushel,  $9.00 ;  1  barrel,  $20.00. 


$250  will  be  paid  in  premiums  to  the  six  persons  growing 
the  largest  quantity  from  one  pound.  For  conditions  and 
full  particulars  send  for  our  Potato  Premium  Circular, 
mailed  free  to  all. 

Address  H.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 


34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


SNOWFLAKE. 

One  o  f  the  beet  and  most  productive  Potatoes  ever  introduced. 

1,411  lbs.  (23  ii-10  bushels)  raised  ,  from  one  pound  of  seed. 

This  varietv,  first  sent  out  by  us  in  the  Spring  of  1873,  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  the  past  two  seasons,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  the  first  instance  where  it  has  failed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction.  Quality,  shape,  size,  C'  lor,  yield,  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  ii  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  di¬ 
rection  furthe  improvem  nt  can  be  obtained.” 

By  mail,  postpaid  per  pound,  GO  cts. ;  2  pounds.  $1.00.  By 
express  or  freight,  charges  paid  by  the  purchaser,  1  peck, 
$1.50;  K  bushel  $2.50;  1  bushel,  $1.00 ;  I  barrel,  $8,00. 

A  few  barrels  of  small  size  potatoes  for  sale  bv  the  barrel 
only,  at  $5.00  per  barrel 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SOWS, 

Box  5,712.  34  Barclay  Si.,  NcwYork, 


T he  Victor  Potato. 

Yields  500  Bushels  per  acre.  Cooks  white 
as  snow.  Testimonials  furnished. 

Sent  post-paid,  Two  lbs.,  whole  potatoes,  75  cts. ;  75  eyes. 
$1 :  130  eyes,  $1.50:  by  express  or  freight,  paid  bv  purchaser, 
one  peek,  $2.00;  one  bushel,  $5.00 ;  one  DDl.,  $10.  Discount 
to  Granges  Address  all  orders  to 

A.  C.  ASHALD,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN— TRIUMPH. 

( A  valuable  acquisition). 

Tills  new  and  superior  variety  Is  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
careful  cultivation  and  selection,  and  is  highly  endorsed  by 
reliable  and  prominent  parties  who  have  given  it  a  trial. 
Nothing  can  surpass  it  as  a  market  variety. 

A  pint  Packets  25  cents.  Select  ears  by  mail,  30  cents. 

Green  Prolific  Pickling-  Cucumber, 

A  new  variety  now  offered  for  tlie  first  time;  selected  with 
great  care  by  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  pickling  cucum¬ 
bers  in  the  country ;  with  good  cult  ure  200,000  can  he  grown 
on  one  acre. 

Packet,  25  cts. ;  oz.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.75;  lb.,  $5.00. 

Bliss’s  Improved  Long  Orange  Parrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  largest  and  deepest 
colored  roots  of  the  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop. 
Butter  makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  d**ep  yel  ow  color.'  One  ounce,  15  cts. ; 
four  ounces.  40  cts.;  on<»  in.,  $1  25;  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Packages  of  one  qt.,  30c..  mail*  d  to  anv  address,  post-paid. 
By  express,  per  peck,  $1  50;  per  bushel,  $5. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

34  Barclay  SI.,  New  York. 


THE  DUCHESS, 

The  Earliest  Strawberry, 

Large,  solid,  profitable,  hardy,  and  of  the  best  quality.  50 
cents  per  plant,  $2  for  six,  $:>'per  dozen.  For  descriptive 
price-list  of  every  desirable  variety  of  Small  Fruits,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Garden  seeds.  Address 


F.  M.  HEX  A  BIER, 

New  Castle.  Wcsleliester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Successor  to  Reisig  &  Hexamer]. 

KTiuinmv  punts' 


$250  in  Cash  Prizss— To  Potato  Growers. 

New  desirable  varieties  direct  from  originator.  Descrip¬ 
tion,  Brice,  Conditions,  ami  much  cood  advice,  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicant.  D.  A.  COMPTON,  Hawley,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 


S 


nowflake  Potatoes,  $7.00  pee  bbl.  Oerter  nt,  once. 
EEDS  «&r  PLANTS,  I  E.  Ii.  JENNINGS. 

CHEAP.  Southport,  Ct. 


SWEET  POTATO  unsemoiirt, 

Bermuda,  Southern  Queen,  Earle  Red.  Bv  mail,  $1  per  100. 
Express,  $  per  400;  $2  per  1.00"  ;  $s  per  5.000  ;  $15  per  10.000. 
W.  W.  KA  rilBO.SE,  Sweet  Potato  i 'nltnrist. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 


ui  iiiifi  imiiin  i  mm  1 05 

By  the  100.  1,000,  10,000.  or  100.000. 

MONARCH  OF  THE  WEST,  COE.  CHENEY’, 
WILSON’S  ALBANY,  Seth  Boydeu,  thus. 
Downing,  Do  nor,  Triomphe  do  Hand,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Also  STA  It  OF  THE  WEST,  Champion, 
Dr.  Warder,  Late  Prolific,  Black  Defiance, 
Agriculturist,  Eeuning’s  White,  and  others. 

A.  HAY  CIO  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


"V  F.w  DOMINION  STB  AWliEtiRY.  —  Large, 
14  Hardy,  and  Productive.  Highly  recommended  by  the 
Fruit  Growers’ Association  of  Ontario.  Send  for  Circulars 
to  A.  M.  SMITH,  Druinmonoville,  Ontario, 


I  have  founded  my  business  on  the  belief  that  the  public 
are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  <K>  eel  ly  from  tile  grow¬ 
er,  and  I  therefore  offer  FREE  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  who  cultivates  a  farm,  tills  a  vegetable 
garden,  or  plants  a  flower  garden,  my  large.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1876 ;  it  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  choicest  kinds  produced  in  Europe, 
one  Hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  vegetable 
seed  grown  on  my  four  seed  farms.  Customers 
of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead  and  Butman  Squashes, 
Phinney’s  Melon,  the  Marbleh  ad  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  vegetables,  I  solicit  your  patronage.  All  seed 
sold  under  three  warrants.  A  hundred  thousand  catalogues 
will  be  issued  and  sent  out  the  first  of  Jauuary. 

.TAMES  *T.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE.  ESTABLISHED  1S31, 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  Successors  to 


WR.’D'O UWS 

sm 


Our  SPRING  CATALOGUE  for  1876,  containing  96  pages, 
and  250  illustrations  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  eic.,  is  n  ady 
for  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  writing 
for  It. 


For  Spring  of  1R76,  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
Plate— Main-  beaut'ful  new  plants  are  offered— all  at  very 
low  rates— Free  to  all  mv  customers,  to  others  price  25  cts. 
A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


CHEAP  PLANTS  FOR  ALL,. 

Catalogue  Free  to  all  Purchasers. 

WM.  BENNETT  &  SONS, 

Box  9”9,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  f=i I* SOCIAI /S' Y . 

”  3H0  Acres  in  Fruits.  No.  1  Plants  of  nil  best  sorts  at 
very  lowest  rates.  SeePage  ill,  March  number  Send  for 
prices  to  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorefctown,  N.  J. 


PRIME  HUNGARIAN  GRASS  SEED  for  sale. 

$3. 15  per  bag  of  two  bushels  hag  included.  %  to  1  bus. 
required  tor  an  acre.  Send  all  orders  to 

HENRY  WANNER.  Requea.  1  ancastor  County.  Pa. 


4  If)  ?  25 Evergreens  for  $1,  post-paid.  Cata- 
Yu  iO  Jjji\  JL  «  logues  of  Plants  and  Nursery  Stock 
for  stamp.  See  Advt.  in  April  American  Agriculturist. 
WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  Allen’s  Corner, Maine. 


A  SAMPLE  OF 


MANY  HUITOREBS. 


Seed  Corn. 

Favorite  ”  Yellow  Dent.  Best  in  the  World. 

EARLIEST  Days),  MOST  PRODUCTIVE, 

Descriptive  circular  free.  Send  stamp  for  sample. 

ZW~  Send  tor  Catalogues  of  (-ard<  n.  Flow*  r  Si  Field 
SEED  L  Rustic  Work,  Implements. 

Iving  &  Savage,??  Stsitc  St.,  C'llieago,  Ill. 


SEED  S. 

GARDEN,  FLOWER  &  FIELD  SEEDS, 

reliable,  fresh  and  pure,  at  reasonable  prices. 
(ESTABLISHED  1S39.) 

13.  H.  STAIR  Si  CO., 

Cleveland  Seed  Store.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Yellow  Danvers  Onion, 

Grown  from  selected  stock.  By  mail,  $2.00  per  pound. 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application. 

H.  GRINTON, 

53£  Main  St.,  aucl  (57  Chippewa  St., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wnrzcl  Seed. 

Of  my  own  raising,  from  selected  bulbs.  Price,  75  cts.  per 
pound;  4  lbs.  for  $2.50;  sent  prepaid  by  mail.  10  lbs.,  or 
over,  by  express,  50  cents  per  ib.  There  is  no  better  root  for 
milch  cows,  sheep,  or  pigs.  Address, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  best  varieties  at  lowest  iates.  Price-list  Free. 
Please  mention  what  paper  von  saw  this  in. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  North  Reading,  Mass. 


S  BE  S3  §  I  will  send  the  following 

Si  ff  H  ¥  r  W  %  §1  i3  A  by  mail,  post-paid,  all  for 
W  3  o  ”  la  B  out-door  planting,  and 
true  to  name.  Brighton,  (new),  best  early  red,  each  $1.50; 
Worilen’s  Seedling,  (new),  very  fine  large  early  black, 
each $1 ;  Walter,  earl.  ,  the  only  American  Raisin  Grape, 
$1  each.  One  of  each  for  $3.  Also  Kerr’s  Prolific 
Strawberry,  (new),  very  promising,  $2  pi  r  dozen ;  $5  per 
100,  and  Star  of  the  West,  (new),  $2.5  i  per  doz. ;  $5  for 
50.  Deduct  20  per  cent  when  over  $5  worth  of  above  are 
ordered.  Raspberry  and  other  Fruit  Plants  for  sale  very 
low,  and  in  great  variety,  at  “Hudson  River  Fruit 
Gardens.”  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates,  many  styles. 
Address.  It.  11.  HAINES,  Malden-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  LADY  GRAPE. 

THE  finest  early  White  Grape  in  cultivation.  A  pure 
Concord  seedling,  perfectly  hardy,  healthy,  productive, 
and  reliable.  Eight  years  tested.  Ripens  middle  of  August. 
Recommended  by  the  best  horticulturists  in  the  Union. 
Single  vines,  1  year  strong,  post-paid,  for  SI .50,  $15  per 
doz. ;  2  years,  S2  single,  v-io  p.  r  doz.  Also  large  stock  of 
Concords,  Delawares,  and  all  valuable  grapes.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  J-ct.  stamp;  with  splendid  colored  plate  of 
Lady  Grape,  10  ets.  Address 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 


“1,005  Clay  St., 
“  W.  F.  Massey  &  Co. 


Sail  Fean  cisco, 

“  Sept.  9 til,  1875. 


“ . Your  Plants,  Seeds,  &c  ,  do  better  here  than  those 

of  any  we  have  yet  tried. 

“  Mrs.  GEO.  P.  WARXRR." 

This  lady  lias  bad  plants  from  us  by  mail  for  years  past. 

Sec  our  §1.00  List,  elsewhere. 


W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
Chcstcrtown,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland. 


Bates5  Folding  Vine  Protector. 

This  Protector  was 
introduced  in  1859.  and 
parties  that  had  them 
in  that  year  have  pro¬ 
tected  their  plants 
every  year  since,  and 
they  are  good  now. 
4  doz.  for  $5. 

Send  for  Circular. 
Also  Imperial  Pekin 
Ducks  eggs,  from  pure 
stock,  $5  per  doz. 

Caleb  bates, 

Kingston.  Mass. 


All  About  Gardening. 

For  Home  Use  and  for  Market,  in  BOOT’S  GARDEN 
MANIIA  h.  Contains  half  as  much  as  $1.50  books  on  t lie 
subject.  Sent  postpaid  for  It)  cents. 

.1.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  III. 


"Visiting-  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  have  SO©  styles. 
Agent.  Wanted.  ©  sampl  s  sen  for 
stamp.  A.  II.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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ALLEN’S  PLANET  MORSE  HOE 

is  a  new  tool  of  great  excellence,  completed  after  ten  years  of 
experiment,  by  our  S.  L.  Allen,  a  practical  farmer.  It  is  strong 
and  well  made,  and  the  blades  are  tempered  steel,  polished.  It 
is  especially  auapted  to  the  wants  of  Market  Hardeners,  Broom 
Corn,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Illce,  and  Hod  Crowe)1*,  and  allloveis 
of  thorough  work.  It  expands  to  work  rows  from  18  inches 
to  3  feet  apart,  and  with  an  extra  pair  of  hoes,  4  feet  apart.  It 
cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  is  a  thorough  weedkiller  ;  saves 
most  of  the  hand  hoe.ng,  and  manes  the  remainder  easy.  It 
leaves  the  ground  level  or  ridged  at  desired,  opens  furrows, 
hills,  etc.  ft  is  steady  running,  and  when  used  as  a  hoe,  a  culti¬ 
vator,  or  liiller,  it  is  super  or  to  any  other  similar  tool.  No 
farmer  should  he  without  them. 

O  U JR,  PI/A N T  JR.  Seed' Drills  At 

Wheel  Hoes,  “  sow  like  a  charm,"  and  hoe  better,  easier,  and 
six  times  faster  than  the  hand  hoe. 

The  Planet  Hers?  Hoe  and  Cultivator.  CUE.  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  b  ETtu 

Bides  of  a  row  at  once,  and  in  narrow  rows  completes  two  at  one  passage,  at  the  peed  of  a  moderate  walk,  often  saving 
cost  several  times  ia  one  se  tson.  Wheels  changeable  in  width  ;  an  especial  favorite  among  Onion  Growers. 

T>/  A  A  WiTf'i  are  coming.  Fight  them  with  the  Planet  Jr.  Destroyer  ;  cheap,  simple,  effective. 

JT  i  /  s_  xv  1  U  fi  3  U  YN  i  i  Paris  green  ( strictly  pure),  upplied,  and  directions  for  use  with  each  machine. 
Send  for  cuts  of  all  the  above  with  full  description  and  testimonials,  free.  Mention  this  paper.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
Sole  Manfrs.,  1X9  Sth  4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  We  must  have  A  LIVE  AGENT  la  eve-  y  town. 

TJSE  ONLY . THE  BEST." 

THE  RUBBER  PAIAT 

IS  THE 

BEST  PAINT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

There  is  no  Paint  manufactured  that  will  resist  water  equal  to  it.  It  is  Smooth,  Glossy, 
Durable,  Elastic,  Beautiful,  and  Economical;  and  of  .any  shade  from  PURE  WHITE  to  JET 
BLACK;  and  as  evidence  of  its  being  the  BEST  PAINT \  the  necessity  of  their  establishing 
the  following  Branch  Factories  will  abundantly  testify. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES: 

5Bt»  West  Street,  New  York.  S3  West  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
310  S.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  and  a  Wholesale  Depot  at  Win.  King  &■ 
Er«„  No.  3  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sample  Card  and  numerous  Testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

NEW  EXCELSIOR  LAWN  HOWEr7 

PRICES  REBUCE©  for 
IT  HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
ANY  LAWN  MOWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  has  been  adopted,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion  on  Central  Pai  It  and  all  the  other  City  Parks, 
New  York;  Government  Grounds  and  City 
Pa  i  Its,  Washington  ;  Boston  Common.  Boston  ; 
Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn;  and  on  almost  every 
prominent  Park  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

'I  HE  GREAT  TRIAL  of  l  awn  Mowers  was  held 
in  New  York  City  June  25tli,  1874.  There  the  Excelsior 
came  into  competition  with  all  the  best  Lawn  Mowers  in  the 
world,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 
Four  sizes  for  hand-power;  lour  sizes  for  horse-power. 
Prices  from  $14  to  $300. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 
Address 

CKABBOHN  &  COLDWILL  M TG  00., 

Send  for  Circular.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

N.  15. — We  call  special  attention  to  our  new 
HORSE  MOWER  for  18/0.  Gears  entirely  covered 
and  weight  reduced  200  lbs.  It  is  the  LIGHTEST  and 

REST  HORSE  MOWER  EVER  MADE. 


CITY  AN»  COUNTRY'  THADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrate!  Excelsior  Lawn  fewer. 

H.  B. 

CO  Cart  1  and t  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

FOR  SORGO  &  SUGAR-CANE, 

The  only  recognized  standards 
in  Cane  Machines  arc  the 

Cook  Evaporator 

AND  THE 

Victor  Cane-Miil. 

There  are  of  these  Machines 

OVER  40,000  IN  USE. 

They  have  t;iken  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  119  STATE  FAIRS. 

All  attempts  thus  far,  to  equal  these  unrivaled  Machines 
by  other  contrivances  have  signally  failed  on  trial. 
Planters  can’t  afford  to  risk  crops  ol  (Jane  oil  light,  weak, 
unfinished  M  Us  that  break  or  choke,  or  on  common  pans  or 
kettles  that  do  second-class  work,  and  only  half  enough  at 
that.  The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  ami  Price-List  sent  free. 

BLYMYER  IVI  ASM  U  FACTU  R  mb  CO., 

664  to  094  West  Eighth  St .  CINCINNATI.  O., 
Manufacturers  of  Cane  Machinery,  Steam-Engines,  Corn 
Crushers,  Farm,  School,  and  Church  Bells. 

j%.  !  and  all  who  have  time  to  improve 

canvassing,  send  for  our  new  Novelty  Catalogue.  No 
Humbugs.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SITUATTUVN  WA1VTEIK  —  By  a  boy  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  to  learn  Stock  Farming.  Address 

Ed.  D.  S fodder,  384  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EACLE  TOOL 

will  cut  larger  branches  than  anv  other  style  now  made. 
Price  $3  and  $4. 

Also  every  variety  of  Horticultural  Implements. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.O.Box 376.  189  &  19J  Water  St.,  New  York. 

AUTOMATIC” 

raws. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
oil  farms.  Address 

HAETF0RD  PUMP  00., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 
Newton  &  Hale,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Halladay’s  Standard 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY'  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  31  vears.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  now  in  use. 

'  Send  for  Catalogue. 

U,  S,  WIIID  ESTGIRE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


“Our  Preference  is  the  Buckeye.” 

— American  Agriculturist ,  June,  1S12. 

i  Simplest, 

hi 


C.  COIL  as  IT  «fc  CO. 9 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  Boxes 

BASKETS. 

F.  S.  MAYNARD  &  CO.. 

214  Washington  St.,N.Y.  City,  Agts. 

Benton  Harbor,  Kflich. 


Kerry  flsisltef  §  sa bb .8  <’rstt  os. — Improved 
styles — largest  assortment  in  this  country.  Try  the 
“  Centennial”  Strawberry  Basket  this  year.  It  will  fit 
in  all  the  round  crates.  “  Eureka,”  quart  baskets,  only 
$H  per  1,000,  nested  and  packed ;  in  fiats,  $12.  Address* 

R.  II.  HAINES,  Malden-on-tlie-Hudsou,  N.Y • 

Beecher  Baskets. 


Star 

Basket. 


PATENTED  DECEMBER  17,  1873. 


VENEER  BASKETS.  Patented  IKay  31,1801. 
For  circular  of  description,  &c.,  address  • 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn. 

I71RUIT  BOXES  and  BASKETS  or  every  descrip¬ 
tion  manufactured  and  sold  at  half  the  price  they  are 
selling  for  East.  Address 

CAIRO  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Cairo,  Ill. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

SEND  to  the  MILFORD  BASKET  CO..  Milford,  Del.,  for 
prices  of  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates,  Peach  and 
Verbena  Baskets.  They  make  the  lowest  priced  and 
best  Square  Basket  in  market. 


NOVELTY! 

DEPOT.  jcaialoffneFree  j  CHy  iovekty 


Ml  the  Best  and  Fastest  selling 
sovelties  —  Chromos — Pen?— Pen- 
i  1  s— Hoi  rl  e  rs — Stsi  t  ion  ary ,  &c.,&c. 


,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ROSES 


STRONG  EOT  PLANTS 
Suitable  for  immediate  Flowering.  Sent 
Safely  by  mail,  post-paid. 

FIVE  SPLENDID  VARIETIES,  each  hind 
labeled,  SI,  12  do.  $2, 19  do.  S3, 
do.  S4r,  35  do.  $5. 

For  10  eta.  each,  additional,  one 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  ROSE. 

to  every  dollar’^  wor'h  ordered. 

Send  for  our  NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE, 
and  select  for  yourself  from  over  800  finest,  sorts.  We  are 
the  largest  Rose- Growers  in  America,  and  allow  purchasers 
to  make  their  own  selections.  Satisfaction  guaran* 
teed.  Address 

_  „  _  THE  DINGEE  &  i  ON  ARB  CO., 

ROSE  GROWERS,  West.  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Fine  ever-blooming:  and  other 
roses  sent  safely  by  Mail  post¬ 
paid.  everywhere',  and  their 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  G  for 
SI,  1.4:  for  $*3,  30  for  $4.  Purchasers’  choice  of  nearly 
GOO  varieties  of  roses  and  other  plants;  carefully  labeled. 
Fine  premium  rose  with  each  package,  when  10c.  is  added. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

JOS.  T.  PHILLIPS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Roses.  HEW  ROSES.  Roses. 

Over  500  Varieties  grown  in  quantity  on  their  own  roots, 
including  all  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties.  Catalogue 
sent  on  receint  of  3-cent  postage  stamp.  Also— Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants  in  quantity.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

MILLER  &  HAYES, 

5774  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia.. 

ISvea’folbcsmBig  !l©se§. 

Choice  Fuchsias,  Double  Geraniums, 
10c.  EACH.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address, 
4  postage  paid.  Catalogue  containing  special 
list  of  plants  at  10c.  each.  FltEE  TO  ALT.. 

SEED  PADDOCK  dfc  CO.. 
ex  Cleveland.  Oliio. 


>  OSES,  VERBENA 


s 


“P< 

BEDDING  AMD  EXHIBITION  PLANTg 
rtSss'SJiyJ  teweepistiiKcs  MeUai  at  Expositions 

Fine  btock  at  Low  Figures.  IS®"  Catalogue  FREE. 
Address  IS.  P.  GRITCIIELL,  Cineimiati,  Ohio® 

CABLE  FENCING 

Proof  against  Cattle,  Fire,  and  Rust.  Hundreds  of  miles 
erected.  Cheap,  Handsome,  Durable. 

PHILIP-  S.  JIUSTSGE, 

14  North  5tli  St.,  Phila. 
EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 


Soldering  Iron,  size  that  tinmen  use— ready  for  immediate 
use.  Bar  of  Solder— box  of  Itosiu.  and  directions  that  will 
enable  you  to  do  your  mending,  solder  up  and  open  canned 
fruit— all  sent  bv  mail  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  SI. OO. 

J.  W.  BAKER,  Box  2209,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

METROPOLITAN  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

{Estabiisued  in  18^5.) 

Farm  implements  ;  the  latest 
improved,  and  in  great  va¬ 
riety. 

Fertilizers  ot  all  kinds  that 
are  worthy  of  recommendation 
*  SOLD  AT  GREATLY  RE- 

_ _ _ _^DUCED  PRICES  to  meet  the 

demand  of  the  times.  TWENTY-FIRST  annual  pamphlet  sent 
free.  H.  B.  GRIFFIN G  60  Courtiandt  St.,  New  York* 

RICE’S  SPRING 

Pat’ll  Feb.  11, ’6S 
$3  to  $5  each. 

So  saves  all 
vehicle  that  it 
the  service,  and 
.fA gents  wanted, 
i  Spring  Brack 
C ii as.  L.  RICK, 

Lock  Box  334,  g* 


and  Jan.  4.  '76. 

delivered, 
parts  of  the 
will  do  twice 
ride  easier. 

Address 

Manufactory. 

Proprietor, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


I  have  invented  the  best  low 
priced  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter. 
39  and  $  0  sizes  easit;/  cut  from 
0  to 50  bushels  per  hour.  Allow¬ 
ance  made  for  freight.  Not  to  be 
paid  for  till  tried  on  your  farm, 
and  found  satisfactory.  Splendid 
chance  lor  farmers  to  sell  them. 
I)o  you  want  one.  Circulars  free. 

W.  CALE, 

Cliicopeo  Falls,  Mass. 


,^NP  DRAWING  APPA?a^U- 

^PERFECT  DRAWINGS  CAN  BEMAOE 
i  :  OF  ANY  PERSON,’  LANDSCAPE 
•  OR  OBUECT.’-SENT  BY  MAIL  PREPAID  ON 
;  REC’T  0FffJ5;CTS.;i SfrY 
N  0,71  JOHN  STREEriNYiH-MV 


TO  THE  LADIES  SS 

BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies’  and  children’s  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies’  Traveling  Bags  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  them, 
look  just,  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.  Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.  Beware  of  Imi¬ 
tations  and  counterfeits.  For  sale  everywhere. 

15.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NOVEI/l’Y  SHOES. 


The  dryest  and  most  serviceable 
shoes  made.  Samples  by  mail, 
post-naid.  Wood,  75  cts.,  Wood 
and  Leather  highly  finished,  $1.50 
per  pair.  Send  for  Free  Circular  of 
Styles  and  Prices.  Agents  wanted. 

NOVELTY  SHOE  CO. 

Mead  rule,  Pa. 


LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


IS  the  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  I  fndenvear,  Jackets,  Shawls.  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  different  Garments.  Over  100  ptr 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  §55.00  a  "day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MAcHl.Nk  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Exti nguishee.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees.  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easilv  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  be  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  ,J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


^  ROV’T  FOB  GET  IT* !  ’’—Singer’s  Safety  Guard 
J  p  is  worth  all  the  Burglar  Alarms  ever  invented. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Silver  plated  sample  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address,  A.  H.  SINGER,  438  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


2nd  EDmON.-3d  1,000. 

E.  P.  ROE’S 

44  CULTURE  OF  SMALL  FRUITS.” 

Howto  raise  and  market  strawberries,  liaspberries,  Cur¬ 
rants.  Gooseberries.  Blackberries,  etc.  1  he  largest  and  most 
complete  manual  yet  issued.  “  Backed  full  of  useful,  practi¬ 
cal  information.” —  Chicago  Advance.  It  w’ll  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  a  single  season.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
50  cents.  Address,  ,  E.  I*.  RUE, 

Cornwnll-on-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

""rustic 

W  ORK. 

Manufacturers, 

KING  &  SAVAGE, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Factory,  East  Haven,  Conn. 
(Successors  10  Jas. King). 
WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUES 
AND  BRICES,  to  Chicago,  10, 


2  >  q  •?  a  •=>  h 

sr< 


Pend  $3.75  by  mail  to  S.  B. 
Fuller,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  the  best  Jig- 
Saw  in  the  world,  warranted 
to  do  as  good  woik  and  as 
much  of  it  as  any  of  ihe  high 
cost  machines  in  the  market. 
Specimens  of  marquetry, 
which  cannot  he  done  with 
other  machines,  sent  for  15  cts. 
Send  for  Circular. 

S.  B.  FULLER, 

Lynn,  Mass. 


Centennial  Bell  Pip 


This  is  a 
beautiful 
wood  pipe, 
and  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  In¬ 
dependence  Bell, 
which  proclaimed 
Liberty  throughout 
the  land  in  1716,  and  is 
now  on  exhibition  In  In¬ 
dependence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  will  send  one  of 
these  pipes  and  a  beautiful  Cen¬ 
tennial  Medal  to  any  addr  ss,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  Special 
Prices  to  the  Trade.  For  sale  by  To¬ 
bacco  and  Notion  Houses.  Agents  want¬ 
ed  in  everv  city  and  county  in  tin*  United 
States  HENSZEY  'CO.,  321  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


New  Y  ork  Weekly  Sun,  Jan.  12,  1876,  says  :  “Tlie  parties  will  do  all  they  claim.’ 

WORTH  OF  GROCERIES 

•  New  York  Weekly  Witness,  Jan.  13, 1876,  says:  “The  Groceries 
arethebest.”  New  York  Christian  at  Work, Jan.  27, 1816, .says: 

“  No  woman  in  America  can  afford  to  be  without  it.”  Chicago 
I  Weekly  Inter-Ocean ,  Jan.  27,  1876,  says:  “  It  is  one  of  tlie  best 
chances  for  Agents  ever  offered.”  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 

C.  F.  WINGATE  &  CO.  (limited),  69  Duane  St.,_New  York.  . 

g3—  Agents,  male  or  female,  can  make  more  money  in  this  business  than  at  anything  else. 


iilEE 


MASSACHUSETTS  E  ARMS  CO. 


CHICOPEE  FALLS,  S^ASS. 

MAYNARD’S  PATENT 


P#anufaet<3rers  of 

CREEDMOOR, 
MID-RANGE, 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 
AND  SHOT-GUNS. 


BREECH-LOADING  COMBINATION  ARSWS.  Improved  Model,  with  Central 
Fire  Reloading  Capped  Cartridges. 

For  Convenience,  Safety,  Accuracy  and  Penetration  unequalled. 

SUDD  FOR,  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR.  AKB  PRICE  LIST. 
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STANDARD 


Architectural  Books 

FOR 

CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture; 
or,  Homes  for  livery  One. — With  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost  ;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

—Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Moncfcton’s  National  Stair-Builder.— Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
in  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post  paid,  $0.00. 

MoncUton’s  National  Carpenter  and  J oili¬ 
er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 1,000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations.  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  ail  that  is. required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect.,  and  finish  in  ttie  most,  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 

Houses.— 10  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150  Designs 
ami  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wood  ward’s  draperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold- 
Pits.  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies,  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Bnral  Homes, — Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-Mid,  $2  U0. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. — 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out  -  IS  a  Siding's,  and 

Fences.— Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  . 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  'Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Fveleth’s  School-House  Architecture. — A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses.  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  ot 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$0.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alpha¬ 
bet*. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters;  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Cummings’  Architectural  Detains.— Contain¬ 
ing  387  Designs  and  067  Illustrations  of  the  Various 
Paris  needed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public 
and  Private,  both  for  the  City  and  Country.  Also, 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
other  Buildings.  Royal  Quarto.  Price,  post-paid,  $10. 

Jacques’  Itfanual  of  the  House. — How  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Buildings  of 
all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Very  Best 
TOYS 

EVER  INVENTED 

ARE 

Crandall’s  Blocks 

For  Children. 


BEAUTIFUL,  AMUSING,  INSTRUCTIVE. 
“Ye  HERO  OF  *76.” 

The  great  “Centennial  Toy.”  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
stall,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  be  can  be  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de¬ 
light  the  children  everywhere. 

Price  35  Cts. ;  by  mail, prepaid,  4 5  Cts. 


CRANDALL’S  ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


CRANDALL’S  MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau¬ 
tifully  painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  cau  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [Purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 
Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.] 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $2.50. 

No,  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $1.25. 
No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 


CRANDALL’S  ILLUMINATED  PIC¬ 
TORIAL  ALPHABET  CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable  ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid ,  $3.00. 


CRANDALL’S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 


CRANDALL’S  EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts. ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 

CRANDALL’S  ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 
Red,  "White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 


N.H. — If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  Yore. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  167, 

Use  for  Wootl  Asltes. — “G.  A.  G.,”  Ful¬ 
ton  Co.,  Ill.  Wood  ashes  and  rotted  sawdust  might  be 
spread  upon  grass,  or  upon  land  plowed  for  corn,  oats,  or 
potatoes,  with  advantage ;  100  bushels  or  more  per  acre. 

What  is  a  ‘s  f  .eag-cae  ”  of  Uarnl? — 

“  W.  H.  S.,”  Denver,  Col.  A  11  league  ”  of  land  is  not  9 
square  miles,  or  3  miles  square.  This  term  “  league,”  is 
not  onr  measure  of  3  miles,  but  a  Mexican  measure  of 
surface,  consisting  of  5,000  varas  square,  or  4,428  acres. 
The  term  has  been  in  use  in  reference  to  grants  of  land  to 
settlers,  who,  if  stock  raisers,  received  for  each  family  a 
“  lieadright  league,”  of  the  size  mentioned.  Farmers 
each  received  only  a  “ labor”  which  was  a  tract  of  1,000 
varas  square,  or  a  little  over  177  acres,  and  a  twenty-fifth 
part  of  a  league.  The  term  is  used  to  designate  tracts 
in  California  or  Texas,  held  under  Mexican  grants. 

Valwe  of  Nig'Jit-Soil,,— ‘ “  E.  C.,”  Somer¬ 
set  Co.,  Pa.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  night- 
soil  as  a  fertilizer.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  it 
is  the  handling  of  it.  Properly  managed,  it  may  be  made 
no  more  offensive  than  barn-yard  manure.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  coal  ashes,  or  earth  and  straw,  so  that  it  may 
be  loaded  on  to  a  wagon.  In  many  of  the  French  and 
English  towns  this  refuse  matter  is  thus  handled  by  the 
farmers  without  difficulty,  and  made  into  inoffensive 
composts  for  the  market  gardens  near  by. 

Valsic  of  Uivery  llanure. — 

“Reader,”  Summit  Mills,  Pa.  At  $1.25  for  a  4-horse 
load,  the  manure  from  a  livery  stable  is  cheap  enough. 
No  farmer  should  hesitate  to  take  all  he  can  procure  at 
that  price,  even  should  ho  have  to  borrow  the  money  to 
buy  it  with.  If  well  used,  it  should  return  three  times 
that  money  back  again  at  least. 

'I'lac  Main,  44  rape. — “Subscriber.”  The 

owner  of  this  vine  claims  that  it  is  distinct ;  the  leading 
pomologists  of  Massachusetts  say  that  they  are  unable  to 
see  how  it  in  any  respect  differs  from  the  Concord  grown 
in  a  favorable  situation.  Thinking  the  pomologists 
should  know,  wo  have  not  planted  it,  hence  can  give  you 
no  opinion  of  our  own. 

Why  a  lien  Stops  Uaying. — “  D.  N. 

K.,”  Minersville,  Pa.  There  are  many  things  that  we 
do  not  know  all  about  yet,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is 
not  certain  that  a  hen  can  lay  just  so  many  eggs  during 
her  life,  and  no  more,  or  that  the  ovaries  each  contain  so 
many  germs  or  ova,  and  when  these,  are  exhausted,  that 
she  will  stop  laying.  The  statement  that  the  ovary  of  a 
hen  contains  not  over  400  ova,  is  not  true,  for  some  hens 
that  we  know  of,  have  laid  over  800  eggs  during  their 
lives,  and  are  laying  yet,  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  A  well 
fed  hen  will  lay  more  eggs  than  a  starved  one.  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  ova  are  secreted  according  to 
circumstances,  than  that  they  are  already  in  embryo  in 
the  animal,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the  egg,  as  some 
think.  We  know  also  that  hens  stop  laying  in  cold 
weather,  if  exposed  to  the  cold,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mow  to  CSet  Caoocl  Help. — “  C.  R.  S.,” 
Iowa  City.  It  is  more  difficult  to  keep  good  help  than  to 
get  it,  yet  that  may  be  done  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  only  way  to  succeed  in  getting  it,  is  to  keep  trying. 
Possibly  a  pretty  sure  way  to  find  a  man  and  wife,  would 
be  to  make  your  wants  and  offer  known  through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  where  they  would  meet  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  seeking  places. 

Yellow  Uat  Ibi  a  Hog;, — “A.  B.  L.,” 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio.  The  fat  of  a  healthy  pig  should  he 
white,  with  no  tinge  of  yellow.  When  the  fat  is  yellow 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  liver  has  been  disordered,  and  that 
bile  has  been  mixed  with  the  blood.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  this  yellowness  does  not  make  the  meat  un¬ 
wholesome,  as  in  the  case  of  sheep  who  have  fine  liver- 
rot  in  these  the  fat  is  very  high  colored,  and  they  are  in 
no  way  despised  by  the  butchers  on  that  account.  It  is 
remarkable  that  at  the  outset  of  such  a  bilious  disorder, 
an  animal  will  fatten  rapidly,  although  the  eyes  may  ap¬ 
pear  very  yellow.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  butchers  in 
their  estimation  of  yellow  fat,  and  think  it  safest  to  re¬ 
ject  it  as  food,  but  this  may  be  a  matter  of  fancy. 
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Blow  of'tcBi  So  ff’eesl  fsitslc. — “  C.  H. 

B„”  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  To  fatten  a  steer  in  the  shortest 
time,  he  should  be  fed  frequently.  Three  times  a  day  is 
not  enough.  Five  times  is  better.  A  change  of  food, 
and  small  quantities  given  often,  will  fatten  most  rapid¬ 
ly.  For  instance,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  give  hay 
and  chopped  roots;  at  eight  some  meal,  and  then  a  little 
hay  left  in  the  rack  ;  at  noon  some  chopped  roots  sprink¬ 
led  with  meal  or  oil-cake  ;  at  four  P.  M.  some  meal,  and 
at  night  some  chopped  hay  and  roots,  mixed  with  a  little 
meal.  If  the  whole  day’s  rations  are  thus  divided,  it  will 
be  found  that  more  food  will  be  eaten,  and  digested,  and 
turned  into  flesh  and  fat.  An  animal  will  fatten  much 
better,  if  cleaned  up  in  the  morning,  and  not  disturbed 
again,  except  to  be  fed  and  watered,  until  next  morning. 

To  Get  tSie  Most  oaat  of  MsiBossre.— 

“C.  G.  P.,”  Washington  Co.,  Ohio.  As  manure  is  not 
available  as  plant  food  until  it  is  decomposed  and  dis¬ 
solved.  it  should  be  so  managed  as  to  thoroughly  rot  it 
before  it  is  used,  if  one  would  get  the  full  benefit  at  once. 
Straw  and  corn  stalks  are  not  manure,  but  when  mingled 
with  fermenting  droppings  from  animals,  they  soon  be¬ 
come  available.  To  decompose  the  rougher  portions  of 
the  manure  heap  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  best  to  turn 
it  over  and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  keep  it  moist, 
so  that  a  continual  heat  may  be  preserved. 

“IBoolis”  iai  si  Cotv’ts  Eyes. — “J.  R. 

C.,”  Jewell  Co.,  Kansas.  The  membrane  at  the  inner 
corner  of  a  cow’s  eye,  which  is  called  the  “  haw,”  serves 
to  sweep  away  from  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  any  dirt  or 
foreign  matters  which  may  lodge  upon  it.  It  is  a  carti¬ 
laginous  or  gristly  substance,  and  is  embedded  in  fat 
which  surrounds  the  back  of  the  eyeball.  It  sometimes 
becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  is  then  supposed  to 
be  something  which  should  not  be  there,  and  a  symptom 
of  a  disease  which  is  called  the  “hooks.”  Sometimes 
people  cut  out  these  swollen  parts,  to  get  rid  of  them,  in¬ 
stead  of  reducing  the  inflammation  by  cooling  washes 
and  medicine.  When  removed,  the  inflammation  spreads 
to  the  contiguous  parts,  which  swell  and  sometimes  force 
the  eye  out  of  the  socket.  The  pain  and  distress  of  the 
animal  are  great,  and  rapidly  reduce  its  condition,  as  in 
your  case.  It  is  difficult  to  advise  without  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  how  the  case  appears.  It  can  do  no  harm,  however, 
to  bathe  the  eye  very  frequently  in  a  mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  laudanum  in  a  quart  of  soft  water,  and  hang  a 
cloth  soaked  in  the  liquid  so  that  it  covers  the  eye.  The 
cow  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  and  fed  on  slops. 
Half  a  pound  or  more  of  Epsom  salts,  with  half  a  dram  of 
calomel  might  also  be  given.  If  possible  the  advice  of  a 
surgeon  should  be  procured  as  to  further  treatment. 

To  Cure  :t  SeU-Siidtins’  Cow. — 

“  C.  J.  B.,”  Renssalaer,  Ind.,  says  a  cow  may  be  prevented 
from  sucking  herself  by  placing  a  pair  of  jointed  bridle 
bits  in  her  mouth  upon  a  head  stall  which  passes  over 
her  head  between  the  ears  and  horns.  The  bits  do  not 
prevent  the  cow  from  eating,  but  keep  her  from  sucking. 
An  improvement  on  the  above  is  to  use  hollow  bits 
which  are  perforated  with  holes,  so  that  when  the  cow 
tries  to  suck,  her  mouth  is  at  once  filled  with  air,  which 
passes  through  the  bits. 

Cranberry  Growers — T5se  I\.  J. 
Association. — We  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  in  January  last,  but  learn 
that  it  was  well  attended  and  very  satisfactory.  The 
association  now  numbers  107  members,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  development  of  the  cranberry  culture,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  trade  in  the  fruit,  and  the  securing  of  uni¬ 
form  packages.  We  learn  from  a  report  by  Mr.  N.  R. 
Fro  ich,  one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  that  there  are 
now  in  N.  J.  5,000  acres  in  cranberries,  costing  at  three 
years  old,  $1,750,000,  and  that  there  are  in  the  whole 
country  15,000  acres,  representing  an  investment  of 
$4,375,000.  The  yield  for  the  past  four  years  is  given  in 
the  following  table : 


1872. 

1873. 

•  1874. 

1875. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Cape  Cod  and  adjacent 

Islands . 

20,000 

80.000 

70.000 

50.000 

Mass.,  R.  I.  and  Conn.. . 

20.000 

25,000 

35,000 

25,000 

New  jersey . 

100,000 

110,000 

90,000 

90,000 

Wis.,  Minn.,  Ind.  and 

Mich . 

135, 000 

60,000 

50,000 

40,000 

New  York . 

5,000 

5,000 

Totals . 

275,000 

275,000 

250,000 

210,000 

Insects,  rot,  scald  and  other  diseases  are  the  causes  of 
the  diminished  yield.  A  year  or  more  ago  there  was  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets  over  some  one  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  who  had  discovered 
the  fungus  which  caused  the  rot,  and  had  given  the  rem¬ 
edy.  At  last,  we  thought,  that  wonderful  Department  has 
gone  and  done  something ;  the  idea  was  so  novel  that  we 
did  not  toot  the  trumpet  of  praise,  but  waited  to  see  if 
so  astonishing  a  thing  could  be  true.  We  did  well  to 
wait,  as  we  see  by  the  report  of  this  meeting,  tkat  the 


prescribed  cure  for  the  rot — lime— has  been  faithfully  and 
abundantly  applied,  but  the  rot  has  been  ivorse  than  ever. 
So  the  Department  relapses  into  its  normal  condition. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  the  cranberry  into  England  and 
the  continent  promises  well.  The  “  Fruit  Growers’  Trade 
Co.”  put  up  the  berries  ready  for  the  table  in  handsome 
quart  jars,  which  meet  with  a  ready  sale  abroad,  where 
they  are  just  learning  that  the  American  cranberry  is 
vastly  superior  to  their  own.  The  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  Rev.  J.  II.  Bralceley,  Bordentown ;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  A.  J.  Rider,  Trenton. 

Mere  Mention.— Our  crowded  space  for¬ 
bids  us  to  do  hardly  more  with  the  following  than  to 
acknowledge  their  receipt,  and  give  thanks  for  them : 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. — The  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  for  1874- 
’75.  Some  of  the  experiments  here  enumerated  strike  us 
as  hardly  worthy  the  name.  For  instance,  one  “to  test 
the  relative  merits  of  mellowed  and  unmellowed  soil  for 
early  flower  seeds.”  An  experiment  “to  test  how  many 
inches  make  a  foot,”  could  hardly  be  less  needed.” 

The  Royal  Museum  or  Natural  History,  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  a  report  on  the  botanical  department  of  the 
Museum,  including  the  garden,  by  Prof.  P.  Parlatore,  is 
full  of  interest  and  well  illustrated. 

Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers’  Association.— The 
report  for  1875,  like  all  previous  reports  of  this  very  prac¬ 
tical  society,  is  of  real  value. 

The  Florida  Fruit  Growers’  Convention  publish 
their  proceedings,  which  are  of  value  to  all  intending  to 
engage  in  fruit  culture  in  that  state.  Published  at  the 
office  of  “  The  Florida  Agriculturist,”  Jacksonville. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. — A  report  of 
the  annual  and  other  meetings  held  in  1875.  Full  of  good 
matter.  M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  is  Secretary. 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society'. — We  have 
already  noticed  the  meeting  held  in  January  last,  and 
now  promptly  have  the  full  report  in  a  pamphlet  form. 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Society  op  Natural 
Sciences  in  its  first  number  of  “Proceedings”  has  a 
fully  illustrated  article  on  the  minute  fungi,  which  form 
the  mildews,  or  white  blights,  by  IV.  R.  Gerard. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society  publishes  with  its 
“  Transactions”  a  table  of  fruits  suited  to  the  state,  and 
several  essays. 


Catalogues  Received. 


NURSERYMEN. 

J.  W.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.  A  wholesale  list  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.  A  very  full  stock,  and 
especially  rich  in  varieties,  adapted  to  the  southern  states. 

Bush,  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushburg,  Mo.  A  classified 
price-list  of  a  most  extensive  variety  of  grapes.  Their 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  published  last  year,  is 
the  most  valuable  of  recent  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  vine. 

Calkins  &  Brooks,  Bricksburg,  N.  J.  Wholesale  price¬ 
list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

D.  E.  IIoxie,  Northampton,  Mass.  Special  strawberry 
catalogue. 

Isaac  IIicks  &  Sons,  Old  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  A 
catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  that  have  been 
tested  on  Long  Island. 

F.  M.  Hexamer,  (Successor  to  Reisig  &  Hexamer), 
Newcastle,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y.  Small  fruits  in  great 
variety,  and  an  immense  collection  of  potatoes. 

W.  II.  Lewis,  Winterset,  Iowa,  offers  greenhouse  plants 
in  addition  to  nursery  stock. 

McArthur,  Son  &  Co.,  Tamola  Nurseries,  Meredian, 
Miss.  Besides  trees,  has  sweet  potatoes  and  other  plants. 

Amos  Miller,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Catalogue  of  strawberries, 
including  several  new  seedlings. 

William  H.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.  Nursery  and 
greenhouse  stock. 

William  Parry,  Pomona  Nursery,  Cinnaminson.  N. 
J.  Small  fruits  a  specialty,  besides  which  the  leading 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

Rakestraw  &  Pyle,  Willow  Dale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Wholesale  list  of  nursery  stock.  The  Duelling  Cherry  as 
a  specialty. 

A.  M.  Smith,  Drummondville,  Out,,  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  New  Dominion  Strawberry. 

D.  B.  Wier.  Lacon,  Ill.,  sends  special  catalogue  of 
evergreens.  Among  his  specialties  are  the  Birhett  Pear, 
and  the  genuine  Wild  Goose  Plum,  many  trees  sold  for 
this  variety  being  spurious. 

SEEDSMEN. 

D.  A.  Comtton,  Hawley,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  Catalogue  of 
seed  potatoes,  new  and  old. 

King  &  Savage,  Chicago,  Ill.,  besides  seeds,  have  a 
large  stock  of  rustic  work,  etc. 

J.  R.  &  A.  Murdock,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  and  garden  implements. 

J.  M.  Philips,  Sylvan,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  grows  seeds 
and  offers  nursery  stock  also. 

Roet.  C.  Reeves.  185  &  187  Water  St..  N.  Y.  A  gen¬ 
eral  seed  catalogue.  Also  deals  in  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  small  fruits,  etc. 


J.  C.  Root,  Rockford,  Ill.,  whose  seed  catalogue  has 
already  been  noticed,  sends  his  Garden  Manual  for  March, 
which  contains  much  useful  matter,  and  offers  a  great 
variety  of  vegetable  plants,  with  a  novelty  in  the  way  of 
$1  collections  of  these  for  family  gardens,  sent  by  mail. 

FLORISTS. 

B.  P.  Critchell,  Cincinnati,  O.,  combines  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness  with  that  of  florist,  and  sends  a  neat  catalogue. 

Hoopes  Bro.  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  issue  a 
special  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  collection  of  Alpine 
and  Hardy  Plants,  which  is  very  full  of  plants  which  peo¬ 
ple  should  know  better  and  cultivate  more. 

Tyra  Montgomery,  Mattoon,  Ill.,  puts  up  “Centennial 
collections  ”  of  plants,  at  very  low  rates. 

J.  R.  &  A.  Murdock,  Pittsburgh,  issue  a  separate  cat¬ 
alogue  for  their  greenhouse  stock. 

Geo.  W.  Penney,  Newark,  O.  A  neat  catalogue,  and 
well  provided  with  novelties. 

Ciias.  T.  Starr,  Avondale,  Pa.  General  assortment  of 
greenhouse  and  vegetable  plants. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  mentioning  this 
establishment  last  month,  we  should  have  stated  that  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  colored  plate  of  the  new  deep  crim¬ 
son  tea  rose,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  An  excellent  rose, 
and  a  very  fine  picture  of  it. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  23  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.,  besides 
their  seed  and  implement  catalogue,  have  a  special  list  of 
greenhouse  plants,  and  nursery  stock,  including  the  new 
Cuthbert  raspberry. 

A.  Waldie,  Titusville,  Pa.,  has  a  general  collection, 
including  novelties. 

II.  W.  Williams  &  Sons,  Batavia,  III.  A  neat  illus¬ 
trated  plant  catalogue,  with  a  supplement  for  seed  pota¬ 
toes. 

Wm.  C.  Wilson,  45  W.  14th  St.,  New  York,  and  Astoria, 
L.  I.,  has  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  country, 
and  his  catalogue  is  sure  to  present  a  stock  of  novelties. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beecher  Basket  Co.,  Westvillc,  Conn.,  the  well- 
known  Beecher  fruit  baskets,  which  are  also  kept  at 
Wyoming,  Del. 

Colby'  &  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  make  the  baskets 
illustrated  in  November  last,  and  other  fruit  packages. 

Thos.  Jackson,  Portland,  Me.  Weeding  implements. 

W.  W.  Rathbone,  Marietta,  O.,  offers  sweet  potatoes 
for  seed,  and  also  the  plants. 

C.  M.  Moseman  &  Bro.,  of  114  Chambers  St.,  New 
York,  issue  a  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Harness  and  Horse 
Furnishing  Materials,  copiously  illustrated,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of 
noted  horses,  is  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  applicant  for  50c. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

IIytpolite  Jamain,  Rue  de  Glaciere,  No.  217,  Paris, 
sends  a  long  list  of  new  roses. 

Ch.  Huber  &  Co.,  Hyeres  (Var.).  France.  Seeds  of 
new  plants,  Cannas,  and  other  novelties.  Catalogue  in 
English.  A.  Bolker  &  Sons,  New  York,  agents. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Prussia,  offers  living  plants,  but 
mainly  in  dried  flowers,  grasses,  mosses,  etc.  These 
seem  like  trivial  affairs,  yet  the  trade  in  them  is  large  ;  a 
sheet  of  engravings  shows  that  an  immense  range  of 
buildings  is  required  for  the  work. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Adriance.  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and 
New  York  City,  No.  165  Greenwich  St.,  manufacturers  of 
the  well  known  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  1S9  &  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  A 
special  descriptive  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  flour  and 
grain  mills  made  by  them. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  Reapers  and  Mowers. 

The  Automatic  Corn  Planter,  made  by  the  Welles 
Specialty  Works,  Chicago,  Ill.  Thisisaftixed  tothefoot, 
and  drops  and  covers  the  seed  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk. 

Harrison’s  Burr  Stone  Farsi  Mills  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  These  mills  are  adapted  for  farm  use,  and 
horse-power.  A  12-inch  mill,  weight  200  lbs.,  grinds  ten 
bushels  of  coarse  meal  in  an  hour. 

Ward  B.  Snyder,  84  Fulton  St.,  New  York.  The 
Little  Giant  steam  engine,  from  one  to  three  horse-power. 

Skinner  &  Wood,  Erie,  Pa.  Skinner’s  Portable 
Engine. 

Rumsey  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Pumps  and  Fire 
Engines. 

POULTRY. 

A.  Merril,  Meadville,  Pa.,  sends  a  catalogue  of  the 
French  Creek  Poultry  Yards. 

Wm.  B.  Wonderly-,  Dayton,  Ohio,  breeds  Light  Brah¬ 
mas  only. 

James  E.  Sisson,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  Pekin 
Ducks,  Games,  and  White  Guinea  Fowls. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  Cost,  per  pound,  of  Ammonia,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  and  Potash,  in  various  fertilizing  materials.  A 
table  published  by  Ciias.  V.  Mapes,  IliO  Front  St..  New 
York,  gives  valuable  information  to  those  who  wish  to 
compound  their  own  fertilizers,  or  experiment  with  them. 

New  Ideas  on  Fertilization,  is  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
Vanderbilt  Bros.,  23  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  and  contains 
quotations  from  the  works  of  eminent  Agricultural  chem¬ 
ists,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

“  The  Stockbiiidge  Fertilizers,”  from  W.  II.  Bow- 
ker  &  Co.,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  contains  Prof.  Stock- 
bridge’s  formulas  for  compounding  artificial  fertilizers  for 
various  crops. 

LANDS  AND  FARMS. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Highlands,  of  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  by  S.  T.  Kelsey,  of  Highlands,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C., 
describes  the  advantage  of  that  country,  its  pleasant  and 
healthful  climate,  and  its  cheap  and  fertile  lands. 
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Crude  Petroleum  for  Paint. — “D. 

O.  B.,”  Boston.  Having  used  crude  petroleum  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  woodwork  of  tools,  as  well  as  for  coating  the 
boards  and  roof  of  a  hay  shed,  with  great  advantage,  we 
have  recommended  its  use  for  such  purposes  as  these. 
We  have  seen  numerous  buildings  coated  with  this  oil, 
and  know  several  others  who  have  used  it  with  success. 
We  cannot  therefore  understand  the  reason  of  your  non¬ 
success,  unless  it  be  that  something  else  than  the  crude 
oil  was  used.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  oil  in  your  case 
“  will  not  dry  in  40,000  years,”  there  is  certainly  some 
mistake.  As  a  further  test,  we  recently  had  an  experi¬ 
ment  made  in  which,  after  three  days,  the  oil  was  dry, 
and  a  coat  of  ordinary  paint  was  laid  over  it,  with  an 
equally  good  effect  as  from  the  use  of  any  other  priming 
material.  The  color  loft  upon  boards  by  crude  petroleum 
is  a  sort  of  brown,  which  is,  although  of  a  muddy  appear¬ 
ance,  not  at  all  disagreeable. 

How  to  Feed  Rye. — “W.  II.  C.,”  White 
Co.,  Ga.  If  the  rye  is  fed  green,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mow  it,  and  give  it  to  the  horses  and  mules  as  other 
green  feed  is  given.  If  fed  when  ripe  and  dry,  the  beard 
will  not  hurt  horses  or  mules,  but  if  fed  to  sheep  or  cows 
the  sharp  beards  sometimes  will  pack  in  the  honey-comb 
recesses  or  the  leaves  (many  plies)  of  the  stomachs,  and 
cause  mischief.  It  is  best  therefore  not  to  feed  rye  or 
other  bearded  straw  to  ruminants. 

Cure  of  ISog-  (Cholera.— “A.  H.  B.,” 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  sends  the  following  remedy  for  hog 
cholera,  viz.,  to  give  one  tablespoouful  of  soda  in  some 
meal  each  day,  until  relieved.  To  this  we  would  add  the 
suggestion  that  if  this  fails  of  effect,  half  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sulphite  of  soda  might  be  given  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  daily.  Hog  cholera  is  the  effect  of  a  blood  poison, 
and  an  effective  antiseptic  would  be  useful. 

fora  Fertilizer. — “£. C.,” 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  There  is  no  question  that  night-soil, 
as  we  term  the  contents  of  privies,  is  valuable.  The  term 
was  applied,  because  the  emptying  of  the  cesspools  in 
England  is  done  in  the  night,  and  the  name  was  intro¬ 
duced  here.  Very  little  night-soil  is  wasted  in  Europe, 
except  in  the  larger  cities,  where  it  runs  oft'  by  the  sew¬ 
ers.  Where  cesspools  are  used,  the  “  soil  ”  is  dipped  out 
with  long-handled  scoops  into  tight  barrows,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  a  heap,  where  it  is  mixed  with  coal-ashes  and 
straw,  and  is  finally  loaded  into  tight  cart  or  wagon 
bodies,  and  taken  to  market  gardens  for  manure.  It 
is  generally  used  for  the  onion  crop,  or  upon  farms  for 
the  root  crops.  As  to  its  relative  value  as  compared  with 
livery-stable  manure,  we  would  rather  take  the  latter 
at  $1.25  per  four-horse  load,  than  the  first  for  nothing, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  it,  or  of  procuring 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  with  it  in  a  country  town. 

Catarrh  in  Siicep. — “  C.  J.,”  Rockbridge 
Co.,  Ya.  When  a  sheep’s  nose  is  gummed  up  with  mu¬ 
cus,  it  is  a  symptom  of  cold  or  some  other  affection  of 
the  breathing  passages,  and  not  of  “grub  in  the  head.” 
The  proper  remedy  is  to  see  that  the  sheep  are  not  too 
warm  in  their  sheds,  and  that  their  yards  are  not  damp. 
Also  to  sponge  their  noses  with  vinegar  and  water, 
squeezing  considerable  of  it  up  their  nostrils,  and  then 
freely  tar  their  noses  with  common  pine  tar. 

Wliicli  is  tlae  Rest  Potato  Fertili¬ 
zer  ? — “  G.  W.  B.,  Phoenix,  R.  I.  For  potatoes,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  from  bones,  and  potash,  are  both  valua¬ 
ble  fertilizers,  but  they  are  very  different  from  each 
other  in  composition,  and  cannot  be  compared  together. 
Wood  ashes  contain  potash  and  some  phosphates,  and 
are  very  useful  for  potatoes,  producing  a  very  sound 
and  clean  crop.  Superphosphate  of  lime  also  produces 
sound  and  clean  tubers.  250  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  or 
50  to  100  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  or  400  lbs.  of  best  quali¬ 
ty  German  potash  salts,  free  from  magnesia,  may  be  used 
for  an  acre.  Soda  ash  is  of  little  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

.Jersey  Cows  in  Iowa.-“J.  C.  McL.,” 
Plymouth,  Iowa.  The  Jersey  cow  will  thrive  very  well 
in  Iowa,  there  are  many  herds  in  that  state.  A  good  bull 
calf  may  often  be  purchased  for  $50. 

mutilating'  Trees. — The  Legislature  of 
New  York  enacted,  in  1S75,  as  follows  :  “It  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  this  state, 
to  hitch  any  horse  or  other  animal  to,  or  leave  the  same 
standing  near  enough  to  injure  any  fruit  or  forest  tree 
that  has  been  transplanted  or  used  as  a  shade  or  orna¬ 
mental  tree  around  any  school  house,  church,  or  public 
building,  or  along  any  public  highway.”  The  penalty  is 
a  fine,  not  exceeding  $10— and  costs. 

Cost  of  "rotvitig  Corii  in  Virginia. 
“  G.  G.  P.,”  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Ya.,  gives  the 
following  items  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  harvesting 


corn  in  Virginia.  Labor  is  valued  at  $1  per  day,  50c.  for 
a  boy,  and  the  same  for  a  horse.  The  items  are  as  follows: 


Plowing . per  acre.  .$2.00 

Grubbing  and  harrowing . 87 

Planting  with  machine . 20 

Seed  corn . 09 

Working,  cleaning  and  thinning . 2.16 

Cutting  . . 67 

Shucking . . . 1-45)6 

Bringing  in  corn  and  cribbing. . . 63 

Bringing  in  fodder  and  stacking .  .59)6 


Expenses  per  acre. . . . $S.87 


Insurance  on  Farm  Property.— 
Statistics,  compiled  from  the  books  of  10  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  show  that  these  have  paid,  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  Oct.  1st,  1875,  losses  on  farm  property  in  the  State  of 
New  York  alone,  to  the  amount  of  $471,871.24,  a  great  in¬ 
crease  over  former  years.  The  inference  is,  that  farm 
buildings  and  other  property,  which  have  been  taken  at 
low  rates  of  insurance,  are  very  risky.  The  increase  of 
fires  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  kerosene,  carelessness 
with  matches,  and  the  unusual  number  of  tramps.  This 
sum  represents  the  amount  of  insurance  that  has  been 
paid,  and  not  the  actual  losses,  which  would  be  much 
greater,  as  farmers  are  seldom  fully  insured. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Seed  and  Plants. 
— Much  mischief  is  sometimes  made  by  types  ;  it  rarely 
happens  among  our  advertisements,  though  in  a  recent 
case  the  types  got  out  of  place  in  an  annoying  manner, 
and  made  Mr.  W.  W.  Rathbone,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  say 
that  he  sold  seed  sweet  potatoes  at  $3,  instead  of  $6,  a 
barrel.  Mr.  R.  has  25  acres  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  offers 
both  seeds  and  plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

JLily  of  the  Valley. — It  has  been  found 
that,  while  the  roots,  or  “  pips,”  imported  from  Germany, 
produce  the  regular,  old-fashioned  Lily  of  the  Yalley 
flowers,  that  those  from  Holland  are  of  a  different  strain, 
if  not  variety  ;  in  these  the  flower-stem  is  much  taller, 
the  flowers  smaller,  and  while  the  lower  bells  are  well 
opened,  those  at  the  top  are  only  half  developed  and 
greenish.  A  recent  Gardener’s  Chronicle  (Loudon)  figures 
both  kinds  as  received  from  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Richmond. 
May  not  this  explain  why  so  many  of  our  florists  meet 
with  unsatisfactory  results  in  forcing  this  plant  1  It  is 
worth  considering. 

Mixing'  Fisli  Chbisisro  witli  Super- 
pliosjslaatc.— “  G.  W.  B.,”  Phoenix,  R.  I.  It  would 
probably  be  better  to  mix  fish  guano,  if  it  is  dry,  at  $14  a 
ton,  with  reduced  bones,  than  night  soil  at  $2.50  a  load. 
The  night  soil  contains  much  water,  and  its  nitrogen  is 
not  so  largely  in  the  form  of  ammonia  as  that  of  the  fish 
guano.  It  would  do  very  well  to  dry  the  bones  after 
treatment  with  the  acid  with  sifted  coal-ashes.  Only  so 
much  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  dry  powder  should  be  used. 
Clean,  pure  sand,  free  from  lime,  or  charcoal  powder, 
would  be  preferable  to  the  ashes,  which  may  contain 
a  little  lime,  which  is  injurious  to  the  superphosphate. 

Tlae  Cause  of  Bitter  Milk. — “J.  L. 
L.  M.,”  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  When  a  cow  nears  her  period  of 
calving,  the  quality  of  the  milk  undergoes  a  change,  and 
it  is  frequently  hitter.  There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  let 
the  cow  go  dry.  But  sometimes  there  are  other  causes 
for  the  change,  and  a  pinch  of  saltpeter  or  a  spoonful  of 
salt  put  into  each  pail  of  milk  may  remove  the  bitterness. 
Sometimes  the  cow  may  be  out  of  health,  and  the  blood 
is  charged  with  bile.  Then  the  eyes  appear  yellow  and 
the  milk  is  of  a  yellowish-green  tinge,  and  the  bile  may 
cause  the  milk  to  taste  bitter.  If  such  is  the  case,  a 
dose  of  salts  (8  ounces)  with  an  ounce  of  ginger  given  to 
the  cow  may  remove  the  trouble. 

Whitewash  for  Poultry-Mouses. 

— ‘'Reader.”  The  most  readily  made  whitewash  is  a 
simple  mixture  of  two  pecks  of  lime  to  half-a-barrcl  of 
water.  The  water  should  be  added  very  gradually  to  the 
lime.  If  too  much  water  is  used  in  slacking  the  lime,  the 
wash  will  he  gritty  and  lumpy.  This  should  be  used 
when  fresh  made. 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Arbor¬ 
iculture,  and  Botany  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. — Very  few  have  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  Har¬ 
vard.  It  is  a  university  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  has  in  all  its  departments  nearly  1,200  students. 
Aside  from  the  academical,  law,  medical,  and  other  de¬ 
partments,  it  has  of  late  years  developed  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  those  branches  kindred  to  agriculture.  We 
learn  from  the  reports  of  these  departments  embodied  in 
the  genera]  annual  report  of  President  Elliott,  that  the 
classes  in  Botany  at  the  Botanic  garden,  under  Prof. 
Goodale,  with  Prof.  Gray  at  hand  to  encourage,  have 
been  well  attended  by  students  of  both  sexes,  mainly 
teachers.  The  Botanic  garden  is  constantly  increasing  in 
value  under  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  the  director.  The  Bus¬ 


sey  Institution  is  the  agricultural  department  of  Harvard, 
and  Prof.  F.  Storer  is  its  Dean  ;  the  Bulletins  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  distributed  to  those  interested  in  scientific  ag¬ 
riculture  (and  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  others),  have 
taken  high  rank  with  similar  publications.  Prof.  S. 
holds  strong  ground  against  “  manual  labor  ”  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school,  and  says  that  until  the  opinion  that  this 
is  necessary  “  has  been  outgrown,  as  it  lias  been  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  can  hardly  look  for  any  very  rapid  progress  in 
scientific  agriculture  in  America.” 

In  the  “Arnold  Arboretum,”  which  is  upon  the  Bussey 
grounds,  and  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Sargent,  much 
preparatory  work  has  been  done  towards  making  it  what 
its  liberal  donor  intended,  the  great  arboretum  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Bussey  is  the  only  place  in  the  country  where 
instruction  may  be  had  in  the  lower  forms  of  plants,  the 
minute  fungi,  algie,  etc.  These  specialties  are  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Prof.  W.  E.  Farlow.  Chemistry, 
engineering,  geology,  zoology,  and  ail  oilier  studies  which 
bear  upon  agriculture  are  fully  provided  for  at  Harvard. 

Periods  of  Ciestation  and.  Incuba¬ 
tion. — “  M.  G.,”  Worcester,  Mass.  The  periods  of 
gestation  and  incubation  of  the  most  common  of  our 
domestic  animals  are  as  follows : 


Average. 

Known  limits. 

Mare . 

Cow . 

. 280  ” 

260  to  300 

Ewe . 

. 150  “ 

144  to  153 

Goat . . 

. 150  “ 

unknown 

Sow . 

. 122  “ 

101  to  123 

Dog . 

.  63  “ 

50  to  67 

Rabbit . 

.  30  “ 

tinknotyt 

Turkey . . 

.  30  “ 

26  to  32 

Hen . 

.  21  “ 

18  to  24 

Swan . 

.  35  “ 

35  to  42 

Goose . . 

.  30  “ 

28  to  34 

Duck . 

.  28  “ 

24  to  30 

Pea  hen _  . . . 

.  £8  “ 

27  to  20 

Pigeon . 

.  16  “ 

15  to  17 

Family  Cows.  —  In  choosing  a  cow  for 
family  use,  most  people  would  look  for  a  large  production 
of  rich  milk  as  the  first  consideration,  and  beauty  as  a 
secondary  one,  but  an  animal  in  which  both  beauty  and 
usefulness  are  combined,  is  the  most  desirable.  Thus,  a 
handsome,  pure  bred  Jersey  cow,  or  even  a  high  grade 
cow  of  this  blood,  makes  the  choicest  family  cow,  and 
many  such  exist  which  are  heavy  milkers  and  butter 
makers,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  all  the  desirable 
and  fashionable  marks  and  color.  A  good  cow  may  be  of 
any  color,  for  the  milking  properties  do  not  depend  upon 
the  color  of  the  hair.  In  the  herd  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fitch, 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  there  are  many  choice  cows 
which  have  been  bred  especially  for  their  milking  quali¬ 
ties,  and  few  herds,  if  any,  in  the  country  surpass  this 
for  beauty. 

Vsiloae  of  Refuse  Salt. — ■“  Richmond,” 
Ya.  The  refuse  salt  from  fish  barrels  and  that  from  tan¬ 
neries,  where  it  lias  been  gathered  from  salted  hides,  is 
worth  but  little  more  than  the  common  coarse  salt,  used 
as  a  fertilizer.  There  is  some  little  ammonia  resulting 
front  the  animal  matter  absorbed  by  the  salt  or  adhering 
to  it,  but  that  is  of  very  little  account.  Ten  cents  per 
bushel  would  he  a  fair  price  for  it.  The  most  profitable 
manner  of  using  it,  would  be  to  compost  it  with  swamp 
muck,  ditch  mud,  sods,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  along 
with'  coarse  manure.  • 

Kerosene  for  Tice.— “  L.,”  Yadkinsville, 
N.  C.  Kerosene  oil  should  not  bo  used  unmixed  as  a 
remedy  for  lice.  To  use  a  gill  per  day,  for  four  successive 
days,  upon  one  cow,  would  be  injurious,  although  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  would  be  immediately  fatal.  Kero¬ 
sene,  properly  applied,  is  a  good  remedy  for  lice,  but  to 
use  it  recklessly  is  dangerous.  It  should  be  mixed  with 
four  times  as  much  lard,  and  rubbed  in  well  on  the  places 
where  the  lice  gather,  chiefly  along  the  spine.  In  your 
case  the  oil  may  have  been  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and 
caused  the  death  of  the  cow. 

Manuring  Corn. — “  M.  H.  L.,”  Yadkin 
Co.,  N.  C.  In  applying  manure  for  corn  in  the  furrow,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  supply  at  hand.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  forkfull  shaken  along  the  drill,  over  one  yard  in 
length,  will  use  up  about  ten  tons  per  acre,  and  this 
makes  a  very  fair  dressing,  although  we  have  used  twice 
this  quantity  without  thinking  we  had  too  much.  To 
use  it  in  the  drill  in  this  way,  makes  the  manure  cover 
more  ground  than  scattering  it  broadcast. 

Water  in  SSIllc. — “  C.  T.  S.,”  New  York. 
No  addition  of  water  is  needed  to  enable  milk  to  be 
transported  safely  for  any  distance,  either  in  cold  or  warm 
weather.  In  warm  weather  the  milk  should  be  cooled 
before  it  is  sent  on  its  journey,  and  this  is  sometimes 
done  by  putting  a  piece  of  ice  into  the  can,  as'  being  the 
most  convenient.  This,  however,  is  an  adulteration,  and 
should  not  be  practised.  If  the  cans  are  kept  for  a  time 
in  a  cool  spring  house,  the  milk  will  be  sufficiently  cooled. 
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MEDAL  MACHINES. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  anil  l.ever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  anil  Cleaners,  Threshers  anil 
Shakers,  Clover  Haliers,  Feed  Cntrers, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses.  Hog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  S¥1EL1©K  GO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


BEST  CORN  PLANTER 


EVER  MALE. 


THE 


AUTOMATIC  FOOT  CORN  PLANTER, 

Made  entirely  of  metal,  weighs  one  pound,  attached  to  the 
foot.  Plants  and  covers  with  earth  as  last  as  a  man  can 
walk.  AVill  work  in  any  soil,  wet  or  tlry,  sand  or  sod.  No 
springs  or  wood  used.  Corn  carried  in  sack  on  shoulder. 
Pressed  in  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  Price,  $5, 
single  machines,  Reliable  agents  wanted. 

Illustrated  circulars  free. 

Address  WELLES  SPECIALTY  AVORKS, 

108  and  170  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HAiS  ©OR ^  PLAS1TERS. 

See  our  new  patterns  of  these  useful  Implements.  Price  $3. 

£5.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  370.  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets— Easiest.  Dumping— 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for 
Durability  ami  Efficiency.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed,  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in  buying  from 
us.  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

WHEELER  &  NSELSCK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

tasgiiBBBgi^EgB^SS8BBB-Eg|fi5j85555BEfflBBBKEBBBKgKiH3 


FURST  &  BRADLEY’S 
GARDEN  CITY  SILKY  &  GANG  PLOWS 

are  the  only  ones  in  the 
world  having  the  Patent 
BREAK.  Attachment 
on  the  wheel,  whereby 
the  Horses  do  all  the 
JLabor  of  thron  ing  the 
Plows  out  ol  the  ground, 
so  that  a  Boy  1*2  years  ol' 
age  can  handle  it  with 
ease.  Send  for  our  til-page 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  for 
full  description.  Printed  in 
English,  German,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian.  Address 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power, 
and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  awarded 


For  “Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  V>  rods  less 
than  11  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  oj 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work- 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  sighted, 
excellent  work,  <ic.,“  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws.  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER,  Cohleskill.  Schoharie  Co.,  N  S 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover 
Hullcr  and  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers — Railway  and  Dover  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shelters.  Our  machines  have  received  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GIDD  &  SON, 


Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  .1 . 


FOUST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 

18?  6,  i  Deluding  Wind-Break  Attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  by 
STRATTON  &  CULLUM,  Agricultural  Works,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


R  A  I  TL*  W  A  Y 
HORSE  POWER. 

Producing  much  more 
power  than  other  rail¬ 
way  powers,  with  much 
less  elevation. 

ZW  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Wm.  L,  Boyer  &  Bro,, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CENTEN¬ 

NIAL 


Commission  House  of  Hull  &  Scotxky, 
340  N.  Water  Si  ,  Pliila.,  dealers  in  Vege¬ 
tables.  bruit.  Produce,  Furs,  &c.  Marking 
plates, Tags, Price  lists,  &c., on  application, 


Chapman’s.  Best  Fork  and  Conveyor  in 
use.  Unloads  and  carrfes  Hay,  Grains,  &c.,  oyer  deep 
mows,  into  sheds,  barns, &c.  Saves  labor,  time, money. 
Sent  on  trial,  I'irculars  sent.  Agents  wanted. 

G,  B.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  If.  Y. 

The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press 

( Manufactured  in  Chicago.) 


Presses  a  smooth,  round  hale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four 
feet.  Driven  by  horse  or  steam  power.  A  fast  and  powerful 
Press.  Fully  warranted  to  perform  as  represented. 


Address,  W.  J.  HANNA  &  CO., 

84  &  8G  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO* 


The  Perpetual  Hay  Press 
bales  hay  twice  as  fast 
any  other  press,  puts  ten 
tons  in  a  grain  car,  and 
the  hay  brings  better 


prices  in  any  market;  hence  It 
is  cheaper  at  its  price  than  any 
other  press  at  a  gi ft.  Add  ress 
for  catalogue,  P.K.L»ederick 
&  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mon¬ 
treal,  P.Q.  No.  165  West  16th 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Wilkinson 
Avenue,  N.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE 

P.K.Dederick 
Perpetual 
Hay  Press. 


Dederick’s  Wire  Bale  Ties  are  the  cheapest  and  best. 


Guaranteed  to  do  double  the  work  of  common  scrapers,  and 
doit,  easier  for  man  and  team.  But  one  man  required  to 
work  it.  No  hand-work  to  finish  up  a  road.  Good  roads  can 
be  made  with  them  at  2.7  cents  per  rod.  Broad  open  ditches 
at  10  cents.  Townships  and  counties  can  take  them  on  trial. 
Price  $15,  on  cars  at  factory.  Send  for  Manual  of  Road 
Making  and  Ditching,  free.  Address 
Chicago  Scraper  and  Ditcher  Co.,  CHICAGO. 

BRADFORD  EV11LL  00. 

Successors  to  Jas.  Bradford  &  Co. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

French  Bulir  Millstones, 
Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 
Smut  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  in  Bolting  Cloths  and 
General  Mill  Furnishing. 

Office  &  Factory,  158  W.  2d  St, 
CHNCINKATII,  O. 

J.R. Stewart, Pres.  W.R. Dunlap, See, 
SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


FURST  &  BRADLEY  M’F’G  CO., 

G3  North  Dcsplain.es  §t„  Chicago,  Ill, 

Riggs’  Patent  Two- horse  Gang-Flow, 

for  cultivating  Corn,  Cotton, 
Potatoes,  etc.,  at  a  great  econ¬ 
omy  of  labor.  The  steel-shares 
are  reversible,  giving  twice 
the  ordinary  wear,  and  they 
are  quickly  set  to  throw  more 
or  less  earth  to  the  plants,  or 
to  cut  a  greater  or  less  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  rows,  as  de- 
Bired.  Retail  Price  at  shop  .*25. 
Agents  wanted  to  sell  these, 
and  also  a  Patent  Fur- 
rower  for  marking  out  rows 
tor  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  which 
retails  at  §13.50.  Circulars  s  nt. 
H.  S.  Long,  Raritan,  N.  J.,  writes  concerning  the  Plow, 
June  10th,  1875:  “  It  gives  entire  satisfaction.  I  regard  it 
the  best  Plow  I  ever  saw,  and  believe  it  would  have  been 
cheap  to  me  last  year  at  §100.”  Address  the  manufacturers, 
WYCKOFF  ifc  McDonald,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


THE  0HAETEE  OAK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  SWIVEL  PLOW. 

The  season  of  1S75  has  proved  by  actual  use  of  over  300 
plows  that  it  lias  no  equal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HX&GAHUM  M’FG  CO., 

HBGCANUM,  CONN. 


Honors  “VETO”  SEED  DRILL  &  “NEW’'- 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Ho  work  of  10 
men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

Price  $12.50  combined. 


Circulars  Free.  Made  bv  E.  E.  LUMMUS  &  CO. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVANCE. 

WALKING 

CULTIVATOR 


GO  MOO  now  in  Use. 

leading  Cultivator 
x£,y  of  th is  class,  tch ich  has 
become  a  standard  im¬ 
plement  in  all  Corn-grow¬ 
ing  regions,  and  is  fast 
becom  i ng  so  for  the  calf  l  ca¬ 
tion  of  Cotton,  and  crops  of 
like  growth . 

Address  Deere  &  Comp'y's 
Plow  Works,  Mol i no.  111. 


FOR  THE 

FARM. 


Seeds,  Implements,  Ma¬ 
chinery.  and  Fertilizers. 

New  Catalogue,  200  Illus¬ 
trations,  mailed  on.  receipt 
10  cent  stamp. 

B.  C0HU, 

107  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


Screw  Stump  Machine. 

Isafe  A'.ctMVbTOWdV.  £\wa\>,  awl  wfil  \ya\\ 
M\o  Yoecaisl  ease,  y 

Send  for  Circular  to 

Gso.  Chamberlain  &  Sox.GleamXl 


IVe  make  the  best,  Blind  Ditching  and  Sub-soil  Plows  in 
use.  A  cheap  Farm  Wagon  we  sell  from  S31  to  §  0.  Cheap 
Round  Trunks.  Iron  bound.  A  combined  Rocking  Chair, 
Bed  Lounge  and  Trunk.  Hanging  Clothes  Bars.  Wooden  Bed 
Springs.  Improved  Sole  Leather  Horse  Collar  Pads.  All  will 
he  exhibited  at  the  Centennial.  Address 

CHAMBERLAIN  M’F’G  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
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THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Self  Raking  Reapers,  Combined.  Machines, 
and  Mowers, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Brockport,  N,  Y. 


r 


Harpoon 

HAY  -  FORK. 


HOESE 

Best  in  the  "World. 

May  be  SEEN  at  the  CENTENNIAL. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 
PENNOCK.  MANUFACTURE  CO., 
Keimctt  Square,  Cliester  Co.,  Pa. 

The  FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

"VyABBASTED 

A,  B.  FARQUHAR 

York,  Pa. 


One  Belt  only. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUAX® 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  York. 

BLAKE'S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

W  Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
"  any  required  size.  Also,  any  Kind  ol 
Stone  for  Hoads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CHUSHEH  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


OIPORTAYT 

TO 

Flock  Masters  and  Sheep  Farmers, 

THE  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DIPPING  AND 
DRESSING  COMPOSITION 

effectually  cleans  the  stock,  eradicates  scab,  destroys  ticks 
and  all  parasites  infesting  sheep,  and  produces  clips  ol  un¬ 
stained  wool  that  commands  the  highest  market  price. 
PRICE  LIST: 

For  800  Sheep,  200  lbs.,  (package  included) . $24.00 

“  400  “  100  “  "  “  13.00 

“  200  “  50  “  “  “  7.00 

**  100  “  25  *■  “  “  3.75 

Send  for  Circular.  District  Agents  wanted.  Address 
MALCOLM  McEWEX,  Scotch  Sheep  Dip  Manufactory, 
Portland  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"Improved  folding  coop. 

PATENTED. 

For  the  protection  of  young  Poultry  from 
Rains  &  Wet  Weather.  Send  for  Circular. 

777  ,  ,-7  ALFRED  LOSES, 
/  /fa  Manufacturer.  P.  O. 
fJM  Box,  4521,  or  James 
s\ ////  hood,  Agent,  34  Gold 
St.,  New  York.  ‘ 

Bay’s  Patent  Automatic  Incubator. 

Best  in  the  world.  Heat  self-regulating,  and  no  waste  of 
fuel.  Accommodates  the  young  chicks.  Capacity,  $$0  hen 
eggs,  price  $50.  Capacity,  320  eggs,  price  $60.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular  to  DAY  BROS.  &  CO.,  92  Garden  St., 
Baltimore.  Md.,  Makers  of  Incubators,  Automatic  Fire 
Alarms,  and  Fire  Alarm  Clocks. 

“  While  Leilm”  Eggs,  for  Hotelling, 

FROM  PREMIUM  STOCK, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
AT  S’3.00  PER  DOZEN. 

Any  Person  sending  me  ?6.00  for  Three  Dozen  of  Eggs, 
will  receive  FREE  Three  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs. 


G-\ 


CHOICE  FOWLS, 

tal  Insect  Powder,  sure  death  to  insects.  £ 


NSE  FOH'I/,  Carrier  fi*5{reos«s, 
ami  Siioilimr  Dogs,  bred  and  shipped 'by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 

G  breeds,  best  of 
_  BL_  -  „  stock.  Continen¬ 
tal  Insect  Powder,  sure  death  to  insects.  Send  25  or  51)  cts. 
for  a  box  of  it,  and  price  list  of  Poultry. 

T.  L.  II ALLWORTH,  Cliftondale,  Mass. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AE1S D  BEST 

way  to  obtain  nice  Fowls  and  improve  your  Poultry,  is  to 
purchase  “  Eggs  for  Hatching,"  and  from  reliable  breeders 
who  know  how  to  pack  and  ship  properly.  Before  ordering, 
send  for  my  Circular.  15  varieties— stock  unsurpassed.  Prices 
very  low.  Address  A.  M.  CAREY,  Selins  Grove,  Pa. 

Eggs  from  Premium 
Stock,  $4  per  dozen. 
Also  first-class  stock  of  Light  Brahmas  and  other  fowls. 
Send  for  circulars.  Address  A.  MERRILL.  Meadville,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCK9 


THE 

SOILING  OF  CATTLE, 

Illustrated  from  Experience, 

And  an  Address, 

Containing  suggestions  which  may  be  useful  to  Farmers. 
By  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

By  EDWARD  QUINCY. 

By  a  mistaken  notion,  that,  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is 
requisite  to  enable  a  farmer  to  keen  many  head  of  cattle,  a 
most  wasteful  proportion  of.it  is  sometimes  retained  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pasturage ;  and  thus,  compared  with  its  in¬ 
herent  productive  flower,  made  useless.  This  little  hook 
cannot  fail  to  bo  read  with  interest  by  many  a  farmer. 

Price,  Post-paid,  -  $1.25 


PF.KIN  DUCKS— bred  from  two  importations  ;  eggs, 
S6.no  perdoz.  Also  Brown  Leghorns  from  superior  stock  : 
eggs,  $2.09  for  13.  Address  Evan  Lewis,  Scarlet's  Mill,  Pa. 


IMPERIAL  PF.KIN  DUCKS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  very  choice,  pure-bred  birds.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  N.  GORDON,  Jn.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


PEIvTN  DUCKS,  JAVA  GAMES  au<l  WHITE 
GUINEAS.  Address,  with  stamp, 

JAMES  E.  SISSON,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


®3aeli  HSass  for  stocking  ponds — JPeltita 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  02  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.C.R..  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


JERSEYS.— Duringthe  past.  10  years  I  have  sold  Jersey 
Cattle  to  many  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  I  Be¬ 
lieve  with  uniform  satisfaction  to  purchasers.  G.  W. 
FARLEE,  Cresskill.  N.  J.,  one  hour  from  New  York. 


GrEYELIN’S 

POULTRY  BREEDING, 

In  a  Commercial  Potent  of  View, 

as  carried  out  by  the  National  Poultry  Company,  (limited), 
Bromley,  Kent. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Hatching,  Rearing  and  Fattening, 
on  entirely  new  and  scientific  principles,  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details,  and  a  notice  of 
the  Poultry  Establishments  in  France. 

By  GEO.  KENNEDY  GEYELIN,  C.  E. 

With  a  Preface  by  Charles  L.  Flint. 

With  Twenty-seven  Illustrations. 

Price,  post-paid,  =  -  -  $1.25 

CHEMISTRY 

OF  THE 

FARM  AND  THE  SEA, 

WITH  OTIIEB 

Familiar  Chemical  Essays. 

By  JAMES  R.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

The  aim  in  this  work  lias  been  to  present  scientific  facts 
and  principles  in  a  familiar  way,  so  as  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct  Jliose  not  specially  acquainted  with  matters  of  science. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $1.25 

_Either  of  The  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JU-DD  COMPANY,  - 

'  ~  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A«I»'S  HOUSE  AND  CATTliE  E. 

Vt  is  used  by  tjie  best  horsemen,  largest  railroad,  ex¬ 
press,  and  livery  stables  in  preference  to  any  Condition 
Powder  in  use.  It  lias  no  superior  for  Coughs,  Colds. 
Worms,  loss  of  Cud,  Appetite,  or  general  debility  in  Horses 
or  Cattle.  It  purifies  the  Blood  and  Water,  renovates  the 
System,  and  keeps  the  animal  in  a  healthy  condition.  Pre¬ 
vents  and  Cures  Gapes  in  Poultry.  Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 
If  you  feed  it  to  hens,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs 
will  surprise  you.  Sold  by  Feed,  Grocery,  and  Drug  Stores.J 
Put  up  in  2  11).  packages,  2  to  5  doz.  in  cases,  $2.50  per  doz.J 
Depot  191  Duane  st.,  New  York.  I! 

A.  McELRATH,  Manager,  jj 

PURE  DRY  GROUND 

FISH  GUANO. 

Contains  from  S  to  10  per  cent  Ammonia. 

Pine  Island  Guano, 

Contains  6  to  7  per  cent  Ammonia,  and  5  to  6  per  cent  Solu¬ 
ble  Phosphoric  Acid. 


Soluble  Nitrogenous  Phosphate, 

Contains  4  per  cent  Ammonia,  and  9  per  cent  Soluble  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid. 

The  above  goods  are  sold  by  analysis  made  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Middletown,  Conn. 

For  prices,  (stating  quantity  wanted,)  address 
QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

P,  O.  Box  C59.  Office,  180  State  Street, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire, 
Essex,  and  Poland-!  hina  Pigs. 

1408  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pd.,  April  1st.  187G. 

Me.  W.  Atlee  Bukpee:  The  Chester  “White  Boar  you 
sent  to  my  farm,  is  a  very  fine  specimen.  My  farmer,  who 
is  an  experienced  breeder,  says  he  is  “  pretty  as  a  picture,” 
and  as  line  a  hog  as  there  isin  Chester  County  to-day.  livery 
one  admires  him.  (Signed)  Washington  L.  Atlee,  M.D. 

West  Greece,  Monroe  Co..  N.  Y.,  Hop.  26(7)  ,  1875. 

W.  Atlef.  Burpee:  The  pigs  arrived  all  right,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  them,  particularly  the  boar,  which  prom¬ 
ises  now  to  be  exactly  what  I  want.  H.  1).  Wiieelkr. 

Maine  Insane  Hospital,  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.  14 th,  1S76. 

_ We  like  him  very  much.  Enclosed  find  our  check. 

C.  B.  Lakin,  Treas. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  offer  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  very  fine,  well  bred  pigs  which  we  arc  confi¬ 
dent  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  Our  prices  for  first 
choice  pigs,  two  to  tiirce  mos.  old,  are  $18  per  single  pig; 
$30  per  pair,  not  akin  ;  $45  boar  and  two  sows.  Sows  in  pig, 
at  $40  to  $70.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $35  to  $50. 

Southdown  and  Cotswold  Sheep, 

including  seven  choice  ewes  and  ten  iambs  in  one  lot,  $240. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Fowls 

of  all  choice  varieties.  High  class  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese, 
and  Ducks.  We  breed  very  extensively  on  separate  farms, 
and  our  shipments  give  good  satisfaction.  Fancy  Pigeons, 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  10c.  Circulars  with 
testimonials,  free.  Remit  by  P.  O.  order,  check,  draft,  or 
registered  letter. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE, 

1,332  Arcli  St  ,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Essex  Pigs. 

Pure  bred,  very  choice  Essex  pigs,  two  to  three  months 
old,  boxed  and  sent  by  express,  at  the  following  rates :  Boar 
$20.  Pair  $10.  One  Boar  and  Two  Sows,  $55.  Not  akin,  and 
well  mated  for  breeding.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of 
the  pigs.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

SH  [RE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 


PURE  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 

The  Pride  of  our  County.  Have  no  Superior  in  their 
nature.  Are  still  bred  and  for  sale  by  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.., 
&  CO.,  Marshallton,Ches..Co.,Pa.  Enclose  stamp  for  prices, 
&e„  or  20c.  for  our  little  Book  on  Swine  Feeding, Breeding, &c. 


CESSNA  IflOGS.  —  Pigs  for 

JL  sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  piss.  Address 

ISAAC  H.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep';  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  lias 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best,  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs, . Toulouse, Bremen, liong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen.  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs.  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Thoroughbred  fast-pacing  Morgan  Stallion,  cheap. 


4Ta<e<s8«Bn  Morris,  “  Fernbank,” 

0  near  West  Chester.  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South - 
doiona  and  Berkshire*.  May  he  seen  on  Thursdays. _ 

Fob*  sU.Fleetwood  Stoclc  IPsad-ibb, 

near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Thoroughbreds,  Trotters,  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


Family  Cows  and  Family  Horses. 

The  undersigned,  having  had  more  than  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding  fine  Cattle  and  Horses,  offers  for  sale 
50  head  of  thorough-bred  and  grade  Jerseys,  heifers,  cows, 
and  bulls.  Among  them  are  15  splendid  family  cows,  4  to  8 
years  of  age,  now  fresh  in  milk,  or  to  calve  this  month. 
"Also  12  Hambletonian,  and  other  choice  breed  of  Horses. 
Among  these  are  two  pairs  of  Matched  Bay  Horses,  and  one 
pair  of  Blacks,  several  Ladies’  and  Gentlemens’  single  driv¬ 
ing  and  saddle  Horses.  Several  of  these  untrained  can  trot 
a  mile  inside  of  three  minutes.  Every  Animal  sold  by  me  is 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms  apply  to 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


G.  II.  WARNER,  ) 

New  York  Mills,  -  A  RELIABLE 
Oneida  €o.,  N.  Y.  > 

Importer,  Breeder,  and  Shipper  of  strictly  first  class 
Houdans;  White,  Gray,  and  Silver-Gray  Dorkings ;  Golden 
Sebright  Bantams;  Black,  Red,  and  Duckwing  Game  Ban¬ 
tams,  and  Rouen  Ducks. 

Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale  in  seasons. 


X?  XT' XT'  —Every  bee-keeper. should  send  for  descrip 
_OXllJCiioo  tive  circular  ot. the  SMOKER  invented 
by  the  late  M.  Quinbv,  ailtl  other  supplies  as  furnished  by 
him,  to  L.  C.  ROOT.  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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[May, 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  ALL. 


ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  AND  LARGEST  PICTURES 

Offered  to  eacSs  and  every  Subscriber  to  tliis  Paper.  A  grand  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Read  ! 

The  National  Art  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  proposes  to  furnish  to  the  patrons  of  this  paper  one  of  the  grandest 
ART  publications  ever  offered  in  this  country.  It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  largest  pure  steel  engravings  ever  produced, 
being  on  plate  paper  in  size  26  by  3T  inches— more  than  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  two  inches  wide— and  is  entitled 

THE  THREE  GRACES. 

It  portrays  three  of  the  most  grandly  beautiful  women,  representing  the  three  Christian  Graces— Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.  Each  figure  is  of  large  size,  and  all  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  Its  value  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  card,  issued  by  the  National  Art  Co. : 

Office  of  Nat’l  Akt  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O  —Dear  Sir:  The  retail  price  of  the  foreign  impressions  of  “  The  Graces  ” 
is  Thirty  Dollars  Gold,  and  we  will  pay  $5  for  each  and  every  copy  equal  to  our  edition,  outside  of  our  issue.- 
NAT'L  ART  CO. 

This  grand  picture  is  sent  to  each  reader  of  this  paper  who  cuts  out  the  certificate  found  below,  and  sends  it  to 
the  NatT  Art  Co.,  together  with  25c.  It  will  be  sent  BY  MAIL,  pOBt-paid,  securely  packed,  and  warranted  to  reach 
its  destination  uninjured. 


Cut  out  this  Certificate  and  send  it  to  the  National  Art  Co. 


On  receipt  of  this  Certificate,  together  with  25  cents,  we  will  mail  in  good 
order,  post-paid,  to  the  sender,  one  copy  of  the  Engraving,  on  plate  pa- 


RECEIPT  CERTIFICATE. 

per,  size  26  by  37  inches,  entitled 

THE  THREE  GRACES. 

This  certificate  is  good  until  July  1,  1876,  after  which  10c.  additional  will  he  charged.  No  copy  will  he  sent 
without  this  Certificate,  except  upon  the  receipt  of  $7,  the  retail  price  of  our,  and  the  only  American,  edition. 
All  certificates  must  he  sent  c  ireetly  to  THE  NATI0NAL  ART  c0.,  230  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


If  you  do  not  desire  to  mutilate  your  paper  by  cutting  out  the  Certificate,  you  can  receive  the  picture  by  stating  in 
your  letter  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

All  Certificates  should  he  sent  in  by  July  1, 1876. 
All  sent  in  thereafter  require  10  c.  additional,  as 
The  Certificate  in  all  cases  must  he  sent.  Each  copy  of  “  The  Graces 


NOTE  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS, 


i  new  edition  will  then  become  necessary. 


But  one  copy  can  be  obtained  for 


will  he  enclosed  iu  a  strong  tube.  28  inches  long,  and  postage  will  he  paid  thereon. 

Sell  Certi  icate  '  AND  THE  CERTIFICATE  WILL  NOT  BE  AGAIN  PRINTE:  I  ,  . 

imnnrtance  of  cutting  out  this  one  at  once,  and  sending  it  in  for  redemption.  Address  ail  Certificates  to  the  National 
Art  Co.,  230  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
Engravings  you  ever  saw. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  by  the  National  Art  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  the  year  1S76,  in  the  office  of 

Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


W8LLSOX  &  C8BBS 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  FROM  STATE  INSTITUTES. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  full  particulars  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  invention. 

YVILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

658  Broadway,  New  York. 


$2. 


KO  Will  Buy  One  of  our 

WORKING 
SUITS. 

DURABLE!  DOUBLE  STITCHED  !  NEAT! 

On  receipt  of  $2.50,  we  will  send  our  duck  suit  (brown  or 
drab),  by  mail  Postage  paid.  Give  length  of  inside  seam  ot 
pants  and  your  waist  measure. 

B«  «  DA  \/  m!U'c  by  trifle-awake  men  taking 
3X3  r  M  T  orders  for  these  goods. 

Send  fop.  Circular. 

Address  CHAS.  A.  BALDWIN  »fc  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Couu. 

GRAY’S  UNION  CHARTS! 


GOSPEL  SONGS  BY  P.  P.  BLISS. 

For  Sunday-Schools,  Prayer-Meetings  and  Devotional 
Exercises. 

Tills  unrivaled  collection,  contains  7 Told  the  Fort.  “  Hal¬ 
lelujah  ’Tis  Done,"  Almost  Persuaded,  Ninety  and  Nine, 
More  to  Follow,  Only  an  Armor  Dearer,  together  with  all 
of  Mr.  Bliss’s  late  and  popular  melodies.  Price  $30  per  100 
copies ;  by  mail,  35  cents.  For  sale  at  all  Bookstores,  or  can 
be  procured  of  the  Publishers. 


THE  CHOICE 


For  Singing  Schools  and 
CONCERTS. 

By  McGranahan  and  Case. 


Full  directions  with  each  chart.  Any  person  can  use 
them.  They  cannot  go  out  of  style,  will  last  a  life-time. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price  : 

Ladies’  Dress  Chart,  cuts  21  sizes.  Boys’  Sack  Coat  Chart, 
cuts  11  sizes.  Vest  Chart,  cuts  21  sizes  and  live  styles,  $1 
each.  Shirt  Chart,  cuts  all  sizes,  and  to  open  on  the  back, 
or  in  front.  Pants  Chart,  cuts  all  sizes  and  styles.  Men’s 
Sack  Coat  Chart, cuts  11  sizes,  $1.50  each  :  or,  the  full  set,  six 
Charts,  $6.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 

UNION  CHART  CO,,  Greenville,  Mercer  Co,,  Pa. 
A.  COVERT,  Prodncc  Coin. 

•  mission  Merchant,  No.  112  Warren  St.,  New 
York.  "  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  B3?"  Send  for 
current  and  Marking  Plate.. 


my  weekly  Price-curr 


!._£ES 


■gnglll’TJS  li.  COLE,  fi®rod.sace  Com- 

-«A>  mission  Merchant,  141  Ileade  St.,  New  Y'ork. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


A  Wide-Awake  Book  for  Wide-Awake  Teachers.  Con¬ 
tains  a  novel  elementary  course,  and  a  Grand  Collection  of 
Music.  The  Choice  is  the  work  of  experienced  men,  and  is 
the  most  successful  Convention  Book  in  the  field  Price 
$7.50  a  dozen ;  by  mail,  75  cents.  Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  o. 

Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

amt  receive  f|  fiBpagres'N'ewMTJ  SIC  by 
return  mall,  A  ^  worth  in  sliect  music 
form  SjiS.OO.  'B’lie  FOLI©, 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


STEEL  FE1S! 
Bold  hj  all  Dealers, 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent,  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS 


of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  ets.  and  a  tliree-cent  stamp.  You  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble.  Snowflake, 
Damask.  Repp,  Tinted  and  White  Bristol. 
The  stock  shall  be  first-class.  I  have  some 
of  the  most  particular  and  expert  printers  to  he  obtained  in 
the  country,  and  employ  no  inexperienced  hoys  to  turn  off 
cheap  work.  No  blurred  or  imperfect  work  leaves  my 
establishment.  Try  them  and  you  will  be  pleased.  Write 
plainly,  and  give  full  address. 

W.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Kneel  a  ml  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


A&ESITi  WANTED  smite's 
Dictionary  of 

Christian  Antiquities 

in  Continuation  of  the ^‘‘Dictionary  of  the  Bible.”  Ev 
J>r.  W  in.  Smith.  800  Illustrations.  For  the  past  ten  years, 
seventy-seven  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  the  world,  have  been 
engaged  upon  this  great  work,  which  begin*  where  the  “  liible 
IMctionnry  ”  leave*  off.  We  want  old  Agents,  Clergymen, 
Teachers,  Students,  Farmers,  etc.,  to  supply  it  to  the  §00,000 
families  who  have  the  “ Bible  Dict'y ,”  who  are  wait  ini/  for  and 
V€  th,s  Continuation.  83-Agents  who  sold  the  “  Bible 
JJictjj  are  asked  to  supply  their  old  subscribers  with  the 
Continuation,  territory  given  to  first  applicant.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars.  Address  A.  D.  Worthington  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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25,000 

Already  Sold 


By  ANN 
ELIZA 

YOUNG-  agents  WANTED. 

The  best-selling  Book  published.  Illustrated  circulars  free. 

Dustin,  Gilman  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinuati}0L 

THE  GREATEST  SELLING  CENTENNIAL  BOOK  IS 

As  it- WAS  mid  18,  treating  of  our  history  and  govern¬ 
ment,  varied  soil  and  climate,  vast  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
great  cities  and  manufactures,  wealtli  in  minerals,  internal 
improvements,  free  schools,  wonderful  achievements,  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  finances.  curiosities,  etc.  A  SPLEN¬ 
DID  VIEW  of  this  MIGHTY  YANKEE  NATION, 
richly  illustrated.  Nothing  like  it  out.  Low  price. 
BIB  TERMS.  Agents  apply  quickly .  Hubbard  Bros., 
Bliila.,  Pa.,  Cincinnati,  0„  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED 

AGENTS 

For  the  GREAT 


CENTENNIAL 

UNIVERSAL  HIST0BY 


to  the  close  of  tire  first  100  years  of  our  National  Indepen¬ 
dence,  including  an  account  of  the  coining  Grand  Centennial 
Exhibition.  700  pages,  fine  engravings,  low  price,  quick 
sales.  Extra  terms.  Send  for  Circular. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  «fc  CO.,  518  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa„ 
or  201  S.  Clark  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  New  Historical  Work,  OUR 

WESTEBM  B0BBEB. 

A  Complete  and  Graphic  History  of  American  Pioneer  Life 
lOO  YEARS  .A. GO. 

Its  thrilling  conflicts  of  Red  and  White  foes.  Exciting  Ad¬ 
ventures,  Captivities,  Forays,  Scouts,  Pioneer  women  and 
hoys.  Indian  war-paths.  Camp  life,  and  Sports.— A  hook  for 
Old  and  Young.  Not  a  dull  page.  No  competition.  Enormous 
sales.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Illustrated  circulars  free. 
J.  C,  McCURDY  &  00.,  26  S.Seventh  St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  ;iO  to  50  per  ceut  below  Publish¬ 
ers'  prices. 

Great  bargains  in  good  books.  Catalogues 
free  to  any  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

143  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 


4th 


PAINTER’S  MANUAL.— House  and  sign  painting- 
graining,  varnishing,  polishing,  kalsoniining,  papering 
lettering,  staining,  gilding,  &c.,  50  cts.  Book  of  Alphabets 
50.  Scrolls  and  Ornaments,  $1.  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler, 
50.  Soapmaker.  25.  Carpenter,  50.  Of  booksellers,  or  by 
mail.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST 


FOR 


AGENTS. 


1  iMPUCERflEPITS. 

I  The  Graphic  Steel  Plate  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  most  famous  Works 
of  Art.  Most  Elegant  Ornaments 
for  Every  Home.  Subjects  to 
please  Every  Taste.  The  most 
remunerative  field  for -Agents 
ever  offered.  Send  3  cent  stamp 
for  particulars.  Complete  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  for  15  cents.— 
Wo7nen  can  do  well  at  this.  THE 
GRAPHIC  CO.,  New  York. 


Poultry  World 

DO  not  subscribe  for  any  periodical  on  Poultry,  until 
you  have  seen  tins.  It  is  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry,  ill  existence.  The 
Poultry  World  enters  its  5th  volume,  January,  1876.  It  is 
splendidly  illustrated.  It  is  brimful  of  practical  srggestions. 
Subscription,  $1.35  per  year,  which  includes  postage.' 
Address,  POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMER,  SfSF 

The  Dumb  Speak  !  A  copy  of  Whipple' s  Home  School 
Journal,  witli  full  information,  sent  to  any  address 
fuee.  J.  &  Z.  C.  WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 

NEW  PIANO. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano.  7K 
Octaves,  Rosewood,  Four  Round  Corners,  Extra  Carved 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
tills  elegant  instrument  is  $830,  hut  it  will  he  sold  at  a 

very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON, 

26  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


1876.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


199 


PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  a!)  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  of 
any  Size  or  Cost. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing  4G  plates,  showing  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale ;  also  Specifications  and  Description.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive 
Architecture. 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty- 
five  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  ami  Banks  ;  also,  Framings  for 
Dwellings, Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
etc.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  find  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  free  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 


Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with 
Details. 

Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses-Country  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Bauks,  Athene- 
um,  Library,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  stations. 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences  ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  Designs  and  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish  ;  also,  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
bv  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volumes.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Plates  1  to 80, 
Vol.  2,  Plates  81  to  160,  each  strongly  bound  iu  half  leather, 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  When  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  be  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9.00. 


BICKNELL’S 

Village  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur¬ 
ban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different 

£arts  of  the  country,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
'esigns  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations.  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe¬ 
cifications,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant, 
And  Wood-Workers’  Guide, 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 
Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
is  given,  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  8v-  . 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD. 

Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.  One  8vo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 


Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish.  Man¬ 
tels,  Wainscoting,  &c.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  iu 
French  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00. 


A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Hallett’s  Specifications, 

To  which  has  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  in  general 
use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  inits  present  form.  Blank  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  William  T. 
Hallett,  Architect.  They  consist  in  their  various  sections 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  aize  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover.  Price,  $1.75  per  set. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yop.e. 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 

Published  by  OIIA.NGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

FIELD  SPORTS. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing, etc.  12tli  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN  GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— February. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— March.  Mallard  and  Wid¬ 
geon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— May. 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon. — July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer.  —  September.  Teal.  — October. 
Quail.  Bittern.  —  November.  Rufted  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— December.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck. 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


THE  DOG. 

By  Diuks,  Mayliew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  iu  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  .Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide ;  being  a  Treatise 
ou  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  forTarget  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt¬ 
ing  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN,  ROD,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


AGRICULTURE. 


WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

JAQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN-TARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops, Detailsof  Farm  Workand  Hearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.73. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 


YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  II.  now  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

HUSMANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Ilusmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTT'S  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLER'S  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 


TILE  HORSE. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  OF 
AMERICA. 


By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  aud 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  up  ward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

V ol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  tlie  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1860.  By 
J.  II.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting" 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close 
of  1S6S,  and  a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  3869  and 
3870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  t  lie  true  origin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government/  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  II.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE \ 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  the  stable,  on  the  track,  licrse 
life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  amd  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  0.  liox  5G43.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


BOOK  WALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
tlie  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $2513.00 

i'A  “  “  .  303.50 

B3?~  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  Sc  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Skinner  Portable  Engine. 

Also  Portable  Boiler  and 
Threshing  Engines,  Horizon¬ 
tal  Return  Flue  Boiler.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  Farm  and  Dairy 
use.  Cheapest  first-class  Engines  in 
the  market.  Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Fa. 


LANE  &  BODLEYS 


AWARDED  GRAND  PREMIUM  OF 

1100.00  IN  GOLD 

At  the  last  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  over  six  exhibi¬ 
tors,  in  six  clays’  practical  tests,  conducted  by  three  experts. 


Send  for  circular  giving  description  and  details  of  the 
famous  trial.  LANE  «fc  BODLEY, 

John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Small  P'  Ttable  Boiler,  with  Kipp’s  new  Engine  combined, 
and  complete  for  all  purposes— full  2-horse  power,  $275.00. 

The  best  and  most  durable  Boiler  and  Engine  of  this  size 
ever  sold.  Price  is  low.  Send  for  special  Circulars. 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle -Men, 

In  June  of  1S72  wo  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro- 
cliar  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1S73 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
iu  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
.Trochays,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 
•Tnents,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
lierewitira  small  engraving  of  "the  Trochar. 
These  articles  arc  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those. who  cannot  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HO!  FOR  IOWA ! ! ! 

TO  FARMERS,  RENTERS,  HIRED  MEN, 
and  all  those  wanting  better  lands  in  a  climate 
unsurpassed  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  iu  the  world.  Send  and  obtain  a 
descriptive  pamphlet  with  maps  and  location  of  our  1,200- 
OllO  acres  of  R.  li.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lines  run¬ 
ning  direct  to  Chicago.  Price  only  $5  and  $0  per  acre  on 
R.  R.  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  tickets  from  Chicago  to  the 
land  and  return.  Cost  allowed  to  purchasers.  Call  on  or 
address  IOWA  R.  R.  LAND  CO.,  Offices  92  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


PRAIRIE  LAMBS. 

Send  your  address  on  POSTAL  CARD  to  Land  Com’r 

B.  &  M.R.R.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  receive  Free, 
Copy  of  lowa& Neb.  Farmer,  with  CHART  of  LANDS, 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 


Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons, 

[Send  for  Circular.]  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Sample  churns  sent  to  towns  where  we  have  no  Agents, 
on  receipt  of  25  per  cent  less  than  our  retail  price. 


KANSAS  PACIFIC 

HOMESTEAD. 

This  paper  is  full  of  reliable  information  about  Kansas, 
her  climate,  soil,  products,  and  progress.  Contains  a  nice 
map  oftlie  United  States,  and  a  fine  view  of  a  prosperous 
Colony  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  faithful  guide  to  the  best  and  cheapest  body  of  lauds 
in  the  West.  5,000,000  Acres  for  sale. 

For  a  copy  send  your  address  to 

S.  J.  GILMORE, 

Land  Commissioner  Kansas  Pacific  Railway, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

EASTERN  MARYLAND  FARMS. 

ZPF"  Send  for  free  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

WM.  S.  RLDGELY,  Greensborougli,  Md. 


ft  AA  TjJ  A  I?  Wonderful  advantages.  33- 

O'HI  TP  iLAAlTjLio»  page  Catalogue,  witli  full  ac¬ 
count  of  Soil,  Climate,  Society,  Products.  Markets.  Price  list, 
&c.,  sent  free.  Address  H.  S.  MANCHA,  Ridgely,  Md. 


MARYLAND  land  Garden  Lands;  cheap;  easy 
FRUIT  FARMS  I  terms.  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
J.  C.  PLUMMER,  E.  New  Market,  Dor.  Co.,  Md. 


(POOD  FRUIT,  GRAIN  &  GRAZING  FARMS 
vL  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  for  sale  cheap.  Send 
for  catalogue.  D.  J.  BLACIvISTON, 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Self- Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  he  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  weight 
for  i  1 1  u  s  t  r  a  t  e  d 
lerent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


11m  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  liav- 
1  lands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dil- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Of  all  kinds  and  prices  for  Colleges,  Schools.  Physicians  and 
Families.  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  for  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Botany.  Mineraloe/y.  Horticulture.  Agriculture,  etc. 
LENSES,  SPY  GLASSES,  TELESCOPES,  etc. 
G-l  Pag k  Peioe  List,  fully  illustrated,  sent  free. 

McALLISTER  ,  J tfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


)  1.00(1  Working  Drawings, 

(  Plans,  Details,  Specifica- 
f  tions,  and  Estimates.  Twelve 
)  Dollars,  post-paid. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL)  Six  Dollars, 
STAIR  BUILDER.  )  post-paid. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL)  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f  post-paid. 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  toy  SSICMAISEs  L.  ALLEN. 

Pevised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
liis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Alien,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  llie  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


WOODWARD’S 

NATIONAL 

ARCHITECT. 


Tlie  Mainlar  Churn 

and 

Hiit  ter- worker, 

Without  flouts  or  agitators  of 
any  kind.  5  Sizes  made. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have 
none.  Send  for  Circular. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fon  t  At  Hinson,  WIs. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 


The  most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient  Yet  Invented, 

Works  30  ll>s.  in  less  ttoa.ii  5  minutes,  thorough¬ 
ly  working  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing  in  the  salt. 
“It  is  a  machine  that  should  be  in  every  dairy,  small  and 
great.” —  William  Crozier,  Northport,  L.  1. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

1(521  Market  St.,  Pliilaclelpliia,  Pa. 


ZERO 

REFRIGERATOR 

with  Water  and  Milk 
Cooler,  is  the  BEST 

Food  and  Ice  Keeper  in  the 
World.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ALEX,  M.  LESLEY, 

226  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  BUTTER  TUBS  AND  COOLERS, 

with  movable  Ice 
Chambers.  Patented 
Jan.  12tli,  1875.  Best 
in  the  market.  Are 
made  of  white  Cedar, 
bound  with  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  or  brass 
hoops.  Within  the 
tub  is  fitted  a  tin  Cool¬ 
er,  having  a  movable 
Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  Oil  tlie'  tin 
is  constructed  a  series 
of  ledges,  on  which 
rest  tlie  shelves  for 
supporting  tlie  blitter 
(Print  Butter) ;  are  used  without  shelves  for  Doll  Butter. 
Can  he  locked  for  shipping.  Hinges,  Hasps,  and  Fixtures, 
are  tinned,  to  render  them  rust-proof.  .1.  G.  KOEHLER, 
Manufacturer,  503  North  2nd  St.,  Pliiladelpia,  Pa. 


AN  Earlv  Truck,  Fruit,  and  Cranberry  Farm  for  sale  low, 
on  Pliila.  &  Cape  May  R.  It.,  20  miles  south  of  Vinelands. 
51  Acres,  with  Oyster  privilege,  good  buildings,  healthy  lo¬ 
cality.  For  particulars  address  Capt.  TilQS.  T-OWN-SEND, 
South  Seaville,  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  Pages, SI. 50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S2  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $2.50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

C^SSYaA^'  EI>ITS©j\. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

B^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received! 
Address  all  orders  to  _) 

ORANGE  .JUDD  COMPANY, 

243  Br6adway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

All'Q’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.* . $2  50 

Alli-n’s  (L.  F.)  Kural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book .  2  50 

Allen’s  CR.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* .  1  25 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads* .  3  50 

Barber's  Crack  Shot* .  1  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy* . .  5  00 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol* —  12  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* .  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk  * . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual* .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  1  50 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making*.. .  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual*  .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* . 4  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book* .  2  00 

Burnham’s  The  China  Fowl* .  1  25 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guido .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep* .  1  25 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’?  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* .  3  00 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cnmming’s  Architectural  Details’ . 10  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture* . 10  (X) 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12inn. .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 2mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth* .  2  50 

Dad  l’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth*..  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Dead  Shot ;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* . 10  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* .  2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* .  2  00 

Eastwood  ®n  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  1  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* . 6  CO 

Evcleth’s  School  House  Architecture* . 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* .  l  50 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng’s* .  3  50 

Frank  Eorester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Straw  berry  Culturist . „ .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual* .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* .  1  00 

Geyelln’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* .  2  03 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide* . 4  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant* .  3  00 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming.* .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper..  SO 

Gregory  on  Onions* . paper. .  30 

Gregory  on  Sq  uashes . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture* .  3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* .  1  00 

Hallett's  Builders’  Specifications* .  X  75 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Contracts* .  10 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* . 6  00 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4  ; 

Colored  Engravings* .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . .  1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.*.  .Paper .  25 

Hop  Culture .  30 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book* .  1  50 

How  to  Make  Candy* .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine*. .  1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6  00 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House* .  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn- Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jenning’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* . 1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Disea'ses* .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  '  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening* .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.  .Paper,  40c. . .  .cloth*. ...  75 

Lakey’B  Village  and  Country  Houses*  . . . .  6  00 

Lfcavltt’a  Faots  about  Peat* . . . . . . . . . . . .  1  75 


Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . $1  50 

Lewis’  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Book* .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Folvl  Shooting* .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder* . 10  00 

Lymau’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Marshall’s  Farmer’s  Hand  Book* .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture* .  I  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . - .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  6  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* . 6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* .  1  50 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* .  4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Nichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* .  1  00 

Our  Farm  of  F  our  Acres . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  60 

Pardee  on  Stra  wberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* .  50 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  <  Prize  Essay .)  * . paper .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shephevd* .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* .  30 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’ Manual* .  1  25 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  60 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* .  3  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book . •  1  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products* .  1  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* .  60 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* .  9  00 

The  Rifle :  Its  Theory  and  Practice* .  50 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture . 25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  vols* .  3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual . .  1  50 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures' .  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.l* . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* .  50 

Waring’s  Handv-Book  of  Husbandry* . 3  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated*. 15  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book* .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandly* .  3  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* — 18  00 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  .  2  50 

“Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* .  S  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

I1V  STOCKS 

American  Rowing  Almanac . ?  50 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Beckstein’s  Natural  History  of  Cage  Birds .  1  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses .  1  00 

Brent’s  Pigeon  Book. .  75 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . 20  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables .  2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls .  5  00 

Cuthill  on  the  Potato .  50 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry .  4  50 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture . 2  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener . paper. .  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues  .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Sporting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1  50 

Gill’s  Epitome  of  Botany  .  50 

Gray’s  How  PI  ants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol .  3  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Greener's  Modern  Breechloaders .  2  50 

Grindon  s  Trees  of  Old  England .  1  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hallock’s  ('amp  Life  in  Florida .  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses . 4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hibbard’s  The  Fern  Garden . 1  75 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads .  50 

Hobbs’  Country  and  Suburban  Residences . 3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing. . .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  80 

James  on  the  Game  Cock .  1  25 

Jersey  Herd  Register— Vols.l,2&3[’71,’72& ’74]  Each  vol.  5  00 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide .  1  25 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 2  00 

Lelbig’s  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry.., . . . 2  00 

Lewis’ American  Sportsman. ...............  i...... 2  75 


Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies . $2  00 

Maynew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  farmers .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Bract.  Book-Keeping  for  Fanners  1  20 
Meehan’s  American  lland-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees. .  75 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  Ml 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  25 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic's  Companion .  3  00 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  00 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant .  3  00 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’ Manual .  2  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Riddel's  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule . .1  50 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens .  2  00 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 3  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Sayer’s  American  Flower  Garden  Companion .  1  CO 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine .  2  00 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  50 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waters . .  3  50 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture .  75 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . 4  50 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening . 2  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stone’s  Domesticated  Trout .  2  50 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Am.  Ed.l2mo  2  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  25 

The  Farmer’s  Receipt  Book .  50 

The  Household  Treasury .  1  50 

The  Orchard  House .  40 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  3  00 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist .  2  00 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist . 1  50 

Trapper's  Guide .  1  50 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee .  50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watt’s  Poultry  Yard .  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood .  1  75 

Wharton's  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Youmans’ Household  Science .  1  75 

SPECIAL  OFEER  TO 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

ONE  MONTH  MORE. 

To  every  Boy  or  Girl  who  shall,  within  sixty  days  from 
April  1st,  send  to  us  the  names  of  two  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  the  year  1870,  with  $1.00  each, 
that  is  $3.20,  we  will  send,  post-paid,  one  of  the  new  and 
brilliant  toys,  **  Ye  Hero  of  ’76.”  It  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  toys  ever  invented — the  great  thing  of  the 
‘‘Centennial”  year-a-capable  of  thousands  of  changes  of 
position,  and  full  of  fun  and  patriotism.  Como  on,  now, 
Boys  and  Girls  1  Send  two  subscriptions  or  more.  You 
shall  have  a  “Hero  ”  in  a  Box,  sent  paid  through  to  your 
own  P.  O.  for  the  two  subscriptions  you  send  at  the  full 
rates  of  $1.G0  each,  within  the  time  above  named.  JSfTf 
you  send  3  subscribers,  at  $1.00  each,  you  shall  have  tn« 
of  the  Premium  Heroes.  See  some  of  the  thousands  of  po¬ 
sitions  the  Hero  will  take,  on  the  3rd  cover  page  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  American  Agriculturist. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

THECHROMOS. 

To  every  Subscriber  to  tbe  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  lor  1876.  LVolume  35,]  the  Publishers  will 
present  an  exquisite  Chrorno,  as  detailed  below.  Two 
beautiful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  and  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  and 
“  Up  for  Repairs,”  have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in 
the  finest  style.  As  long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are 
in  stock,  a  choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of 
cither  one  of  these  exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  descriptions  of  Premiums. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  books  about  it. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure. .Post-paid,  $1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  “  $1.50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden..  “  $1.50 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  “  $1.50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  $2.50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  “  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  “  $i.co 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  “  so 

River’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  “  $1.00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture..  “  $1.50 

Rof.’s  Manual  on  Culture  of  Small  Fruits  “  50 

You  will  find  ail  the  above  very  useful  and  valuable  as  tbe 
Spring  comes  on.  Send  also  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  their  Rural  Books  (free  to  applicants.) 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  NSW  York. 


AMERICAN-  AGRICULTURIST, 


may, 


REMINGTON 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  i'avor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  ol  good  qualities,  namely:  Light  running— smooth 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  vaiiTKCt  lock  stitch. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  lms  received  pre¬ 
miums  al  many  fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new,  Double-Barrelled  Breecb-Lioacliuj?  Shot- 
Uuu,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  ReiniiiKtoii  Rifles— adopt kd  by  nine  differ-: 
is nt  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target,  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  stekl  Tlows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 


E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y 

A  Farm  of  Your  Own. 

Tie  Best  Beieiyjr  Hard  Times ! 

Free  Homesteads 

AND  THE 

Best  and  Cheapest  Railroad  Land 

Are  on  the  Line  of  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

IN 

NEBRASKA. 

SECURE  A  HOME  NOW. 

Full  information  sent  FREE  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Address  ().  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Com’r  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Nei). 


Bhomboidal  Harvester  Sharpener. 


A  cheap  and  effectual  instrument  for  sharpening  knives  of 
Reapers  and  Mowers,  that  cm  be  carried  with  the  machine. 
Sent,  by  mail  post-paid  for  30  cents.  We  also  manufacture 
Emery  Scythe  Rifles,  sent  by  mail  post-paid  for  20  cents.  A 
liberal  discount  by  the  Dozen  or  Gross.  Try  them. 

YOUSE,  ASHTON  &  WILSEY,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  near 
Kissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y, 

(1Q(|  OBSB>B:ieS  lor  I*l:inls  wunlt  il 
'nWqy  by  COLLINS.  See  page  111,  March  number. 


Manufacturers  of  New  and  Superior  Power  and 
Hand  Laundry  Machinery,  of  every  description. 
Standard  Clothes  Washers.  Steam,  Hand  and  Power 
Mangles.  Gold  Medal  Clothes  Wringers,  &c.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 

58  Long  Wii’f.  Boston,  and  32  Dev  St„  New  York. 

G.  W.  Chute,  Treas.  w.  G.  Lewis.  Presl., 

James  II.  Humphreys,  Ag't,  Boston,  Mass. 

FARM  TALK: 

A  Series  of  Articles  in  tlie  Colloquial 
Style,  illustrating  Various  Common 
Farm  '.Topics. 

By  GEO.  E.  BRACKETT. 

Contents:— Guess  Farming;  Pedigree  Corn  ;  About  Hay¬ 
ing;  Fancy  Farmers;  When  to  sell  Produce;  Butter  Mak¬ 
ing;  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cattle  Show;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges;  Apple  Trees  and  Inserts;  Middle  Men;  Taking  the 
Papers;  The  ’Ologies;  An  Evening’s  Chat;  Planting  for 
Posterity;  Road  Making  and  Breaking;  In  the.  Barn;  How 
Trees  Grow  ;  Pigs  and  Poultry  ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

THE  SHEEP 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

I  L  L  XJ  S  T  Xt  ATED. 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— The  Sheep  as  am  Industrial  Product. 
-  Antiquity  of  Sheep  Husbandry  —  The  Future  of 
Sheep  Husbandry— Its  Effects  upon  Agriculture— De¬ 
mand  for  Mutton  Sheep — Value  of  the  Wool  Product 
— Extent  of  Pasturage  in  America. 

CHAPTER  II. — The  Summer  Management  of  a  Flock, 
—Selection  of  a  Sheep  Farm— Effects  of  Soils  upon 
the  Health  of  Sheep — What  is  a  Good  Pasture? — 
Value  of  Certain  Grasses — The  Western  Plains  as 
Sheep  Pasture — Past  nres— Fodder  Crops— Root  Crops 
— Folding  Sheep — Dog  Guards. 

CHAPTER  III. — Management  of  Ewes  and  Lambs. — 
Marking  Sheep— Record  for  Breeders — Management 
of  Rams — Care  of  Ewes — Care  of  Lambs — Selecting 
Lambs  for  Breeders — Prevention  of  Disease — Dip¬ 
ping  Preventive  of  Parasites. 

CHAPTER  "IV. — Winter  Management  of  Sheep.— 
Barns  and  Sheds — Feed  Racks— Feeding  Value  of 
Different  Fodders,  Roots  anil  Grains— Experiments 
in  Feeding— Profit  of  Feeding — Raising  Early  Lambs 
for  Market — Feeding  Sheep  for  Market — Value  of 
Manure — Markets  for  Sheep. 

CHAPTER  V. — Breeding  and  Breeds  of  Sheep. — 
How  Breeds  are  Established — Improvement  of  Flocks 
— Cross  Breeding — Breeding  for  Sex— Maxims  for 
Breeders — Native  Breeds — Improvement  of  the  Meri¬ 
nos — Tlie  Merino  Fleece— Long- Wool  Breeds — Me¬ 
dium  and  Short-Wool  Breeds  —  Foreign  Breeds  — 
Cross-bred  Sheep— American  Cross-breeds. 

CHAPTER  VI.—1 The  Structure  and  Uses  of  Wool.— 
The  Method  of  Growth  of  Wool— Its  Peculiar  Struc¬ 
ture — Its  Composition — Tlie  Yolk — Classification  of 
Wools — Character  of  Merino  Wool — Washing  Wool — 
■>  Shearing — Packing  and  Marketing  the  Fleeces — Pro¬ 
duction  of  Wool  in  the  World — Comparative  Values 
of  Wool  in  Different  Countries— Favorable  Conditions 
for  Producing  Wool  in  the  United  States. 

CHAPTER  VIT.— The  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep. — Physiology  of  the  Sheep— The  Teeth— The 
Bones — The  Vital  Functions,  Respiration,  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Digestion— The  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Diseases  of  the  Sheep-Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs  ;  of  the  Digestive  Organs  ;  of  the  Blood — En¬ 
zootic  Diseases — Epizootic  Diseases— Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  and  Reproductive  Organs ;  of  the  Brain- 
Parasitical  Diseases  of  the  Intestines  ;  of  the  Skin- 
Diseases  of  the  Feet — Diseases  Incident  to  Lambing 
— Special  Diseases — Diseases  of  Lambs. 

Table  of  Approximate  Equivalent  Measures. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AN  EGG  FARM. 

TEE  MANAGEMENT  OE  POULTKY  IN 
LANGE  NUMBERS. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  FOR  TIIE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

WITH  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

In  the  last  half  of  1871,  and  the  first  half  of  1872,  there 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Agiicullurist 
a  series  of  articles  upon  the  raising  of  poultry  on  a  large 
scale.  As  eggs,  rather  than  chickens  were  aimed  at,  the 
articles  were  called :  “  An  Egg  Farm,”  a  title  both  novel 
and  descriptive.  As  the  author,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  presented  his  plans  so  clearly,  and  with¬ 
out  making  any  extravagant  claims,  the  articles  at  once 
attracted  general  attention.  Since  they  appeared  the 
calls  for  sets  or  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist  which  con¬ 
tained  them  have  been  regular  and  numerous,  showing 
that  the  articles  had  a  permanent  value,  and  they  are 
now  brought  together  in  tlie  more  convenient  form  of  a 
hook,  to  meet  a  regular  demand.  In  revising  the  articles 
for  re-printing,  no  changes  have  been  made,  other  than 
to  make  the  corrections  suggested  by  tlie  author  in  the 
last  article  of  the  series,  and  such  unimportant  verbal  al¬ 
terations  as  were  peculiar  to  tlie  serial  form  in  which 
they  first  appeared.  The  subject  of  the  production  of 
eggs  upon  a  large  scale  is  one  to  which  the  author  has 
evidently  given  not  only  close  personal  attention,  hut 
careful  thought,  and  no  difficulty  to  be  avoided,  or  point 
in  which  labor  may  be  saved,  seems  to  be  left  unpro¬ 
vided  for,  and  tlie  hook  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  poultry  literature. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Plan  of  Farm.— Manner  of  Feeding.— 
Location  of  Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm.— 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth.— Houses  for  Layers. — Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
—Houses  for  Sitters.— Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
—Fowls  for  Layers.- Fowls  for  Sitters.— Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens.— Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.—Shelters  for  Fowls 
and  Chickens.— Kind  of  Food. — Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Young  Chickens. — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens. — Additional  Build¬ 
ings.  —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House. — 
Poultry  Farming.— Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  doth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 

WINDOW  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  AND  “  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
he  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  maybe  grown,  if  unusual  pains  be  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  lie  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  he  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  with  window  plants,  are  very  few,  and 
the  whole  story  is  plainly  told. —  Christian  Advocate , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

— ^  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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REMIN  GrT  O  1ST 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfect  lock  stitch. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  Double-Barrelled  Breech-Eoading  Shot- 
Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  witli  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  hy  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments — and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military;  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Caues,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 

Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 


Good  Agents  Wanted.— Send  for  Circulars. 

E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M,  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y, 


PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  of 
finy  Size  or  Cost. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

i  .  WQOLLETT’S 

VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES; 

OR, 

HOMES  FOR  ALL. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Showing  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and 
ten  Cottages,  being  a  Collection  of  Dwellings  suited 
to  various  individual  wants  and  adapted 
to  different  localities. 

This  is  a  most  picturesque  and  pleasing  work,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  public  wants.  One  Vol.,  oblong  8vo.,  of  forty 
8x12  plates.  Cloth  ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing  46  plates,  showing  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale ;  also  Specifications  and  Description.  8vo.  Cloth. 

■  $3.50. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive 
Architecture. 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
£  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows 
-  Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  Including  Forty 
Jive-Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum 
mer  Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses 
i  together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also.  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc. 
etc,,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quart  o  Volume, 
sent  free  hy  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with 
Details. 

Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  Country  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Banks,  Athene- 
um,  Library,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  Stations, 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences ;  in¬ 
cluding  it  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  In¬ 
terior  Designs  and  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish  ;  also,  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Flans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volumes.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Plates  1  to  80, 
Vol.  2,  Plates  81  to  160,  each  strongly  bound  in  half  leather, 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  When  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  be  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9.00. 

BICKNELL’S 

Village  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur¬ 
ban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and. 


a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  couhtry,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
Designs  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,.  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume,  Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plane,  Sections,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe¬ 
cifications,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant, 
And  Wood- Workers’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 

Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  Is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
is  given,  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  8vo. 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD. 

Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.  One  8vo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $4.00. 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish.  Man¬ 
tels,  Wainscoting,  &c.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in 
French  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Hallett’s  Specifications, 

To  which  has  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  In  general 
use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  alBO  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  in  Its  present  form.  Blank  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  William  T. 
Hallett,  Architect.  They  consist  in  their  various  sections 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  size  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover.  Price,  $1.75  per  set. 

Hallett’s  Builder’s  Contracts,  10  Cts. 
Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder,  $10.00. 

Full  Duplicate  Sets  of  Drawings  for 

ATWOOD’S 

Swiss  Gothic  Model  Frame  Cottage. 

Comprising  all  the  working  Plans,  Elevations,  principal 
Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  as  follows :  Plates  1, 2, 3,  and 
4,  size  22x28  in.,  show  all  the  Elevations  and  Plans,  scale, 
4  feet  to  an  inch.  Price,  $5.  Plates  5  and  6,  size  22x28  in., 
show  the  principal  Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  scale,  H 
full  size.  Price  of  Details,  including  complete  Specifica¬ 
tions  and  Bill  of  Materials,  $5.00. 

Withcr’s  Church  Architecture. 

Illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  Twenty- 
one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-lithographed 
from  Original  Drawings  ;  also,  full  descriptive  letter-press, 
which  includes  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  showing 
construction  and  Details.  One  large  volume  of  fifty-one 
9x14  plates,  substantially  hound  in  extra  cloth,  sent  hy  mail 
or  express,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


a.Acc/0f^ 

Insurance  Company, 

hartfojbx».  cornr. 

EVERY  FARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 

SHOULD  HAVE  A 

Life  or  Accident  Policy. 

PT  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

ANY  ONE  WHO  CANNOT  GET 


at  home,  can  be  supplied  from  headquarters,  postage  paid. 
Sent  2-cent  smm^for ^ Almanac,,witli  catalogue  prices. 


LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


Rare  Chance  for  Farmer’s  Boys. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  to  sell  “FOWLER’S 
PATENT  LOCK  WHIP  SOCKET,”  which  holds 
the  whip  secure,  and  can  be  instantly  locked  by  a  small 
key,  so  that  it  caniiot  be  lost  or  stolen.  Smart  agents 
can  make  handsome  wages,  securing  exclusive  control  of 
territory.  Send  75c.  for  sample,  which  will  be  forwarded 
with  terms  by  first  mail.  Address— Fowlrr  Pat.  Whip 
Socket  Co.,  Box  1122,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

STANDARD  LAUNDRY  MACHINE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  New  and  Superior  Power  and 
Hand  Uaundry  Machinery,  of  every  description. 
Standard  Clothes  Washers.  Steam,  Hand  and  Power 


Mangles.  Gold  Medal  Clothes  Wringers,  &c.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 

58  Long  Wh’f.  Boston,  and  32  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

G.  W.  Chute,  Treas.  W.  G.  Lewi6,  Presl. 

James  H.  Humphreys,  Ag’t,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gardening 
for- Pleasure. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 

WINDOW  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  AND  “PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  may  he  grown,  if  unusual  pains  he  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  he  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  with  window  plants,  are  very  few,  and 
the  whole  story  is  plainly  told. —  Christian  Advocate , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
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245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  IIKUTHITL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN  1)  MOST  NOLLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAX.”  — Washington. 
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CLYDESDALE  HORSES. — The  Property 

The  advantage  of  having  large,  heavy  horses  for 
farm  work  is  fully  established,  and  this  class  of 
horses  is  becoming  very  popular.  Every  year  there 
are  numerous  importations  of  pure-bred  large 
horses,  which  are  rapidly  absorbed,  at  high  prices, 
into  the  stock  of  the  country,  leaving  their  valuable 
impress  and  raising  the  standard  of  farm  animals  in 
a  very  conspicuous  manner.  The  Scotch  Clydes¬ 
dale,  and  the  French  Percheron  and  Norman,  are 
the  favorite  breeds,  and  of  these  the  former  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  in  the  East,  and  the  latter  ip  the 
West.  The  Clydesdale,  however,  are  by  far  the 
most  generally  popular  breed,  and  they  are  not  on¬ 
ly  being  shipped  to  Canada  and  the  United  States, 


or  Wm.  Crozier,  Esq.,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

but  many  have  been  purchased  in  Scotland  at  high 
prices,  and  sent  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Above  are  portraits  from  life  of  a  recent  im¬ 
portation  of  Clydesdale  horses,  made  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Crozier,  of  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  T. 
The  stallion  in  the  foreground  is  “Dinna  Forget,” 
two  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Todd,  of  Scotland,  and 
brought  to  Canada  by  Mr.  Simon  Beattie  in  October 
last,  from  whom  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Crozier. 
This  stallion  took  the  first  premium  at  the  show  at 
Kinross  in  1874,  beating  52  other  animals,  and  the 
same  year  five  first  premiums  at  other  shows.  In 
1875,  as  a  yearling,  he  took  three  first  premiums 
before  he  was  shipped.  His  sire,  “  Monkcastle 


-Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Prince,”  is  considered  the  best  Clydesdale  in  Scot¬ 
land,  gaining  the  Kinross  prize  at  Glasgow  two 
years  in  succession,  1873  and  1874,  over  85  com¬ 
petitors.  Ilis  dam,  “  Jessie,”  was  never  beaten  in 
a  show-ring,  and  has  taken  first  prizes  whenever 
exhibited.  The  above  portrait,  carefully  drawn, 
shows  a  colt  of  much  size  and  substance  with  great 
beauty  and  promise  for  a  heavy  horse.  The  mares 
are  both  fine  animals,  pure-bred,  and  excellent 
specimens  of  this  favorite  breed.  Mr.  Crozier  is 
well  known  as  an  excellent  farmer  and  an  enter¬ 
prising  and  successful  breeder,  and  this  new  acces¬ 
sion  to  his  already  choice  stock  shows  that  he 
li.'.c  used  his  excellent  judgment  to  good  purpose. 
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After  an  open  winter  we  have  had  a  late  spring. 
Both  are  trying  to  wheat,  and  the  promise  of  this 
crop  is  not  eqnal  to  an  average,  excepting  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  where  it  has  never  been  ex¬ 
celled.  But  it  is  not  the  simple  fact  of  a  damaged 
crop  that  we  would  particularly  notice  here,  hut 
that  it  is  the  unskillful  farmer  who  suffers  most  from 
unfavorable  seasons.  This  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  wheat  fields.  Where  the 
wheat  was  drilled  in,  it  is  in  far  better  plight  than 
where  sown  broadcast ;  on  drained  soils  it  has  been 
the  least  winter-killed,  and  it  is  in  the  worst  condi¬ 
tion  where  it  was  sown  both  broadcast  and  late. 
Now  that  we  haveio  compete  in  the  English  wheat 
market  with  the  Russian  farmer,  who,  since  his 
emancipation  from  serfdom,  is  rapidly  improving, 
with  the  Australian,  and  the  Hindoo  farmers  of 
the  East  Indies,  who  now  send  their  wheat  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  sale,  we  cannot  live  upon  half  crops. 
Either  we  must  farm  in  the  best  manner,  or  we 
shall  grow  poorer  every  year.  Our  only  hope  is  in 
larger  crops  ;  as  to  higher  prices,  nothing  hut  a  de¬ 
ficient  supply  will  be  likely  to  cause  them,  and  the 
sources  of  supply  are  now  so  extensive,  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  deficiency  will  be  unlikely  to  occur.  In  the 
course  of  improvement  and  the  cheapening  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  farming  cannot  fall  behind  other  industries 
and  prosper,  and  uuless  every  mechanical  help  and 
improved  method  is  made  use  of,  it  will  fall  behind 
and  become  the  poorest  business  in  existence. 

Iliants  sal*®  oat  Work. 

Corn. — Early  varieties  may  still  he  planted.  We 
have  had  an  excellent  yield  of  the  Early  Canada 
corn,  planted  as  late  as  the  21st  of  this  month. 
This  is  an  eight-rowed  yellow  corn  that,  although 
small,  may  be  made  to  yield,  upon  good  soil,  60 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  It  will  stand 
close  planting.  The  corn  grower  this  mouth  must 
cultivate  and  cultivate.  The  cold,  backward  spring 
has  helped  the  weeds  more  than  the  corn,  and  a 
good  crop  can  only  be  expected  through  thorough 
cultivation.  To  choose  the  proper  irujilement  is 
very  important ;  a  plow  goes  too  deep,  and  injures 
the  roots ;  while  a  cultivator  that  slips  over  the 
hard  spots,  only  half  does  the  work.  The  surface 
must  be  well  worked  and  kept  loose  and  mellow. 
As  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen,  cultivation  should 


begin,  and  then  the  advantage  of  having  the  rows 
perfectly  straight  will  be  manifest,  for  in  straight 
rows  the  cultivator  can  be  spread  so  as  to  cut  close 
to  the  plants  by  going  once  only  in  a  row.  Thor¬ 
ough  and  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator  will  save 
hand-labor  ;  no  farmer  can  afford  to  hand-hoe  his 
corn  crop  now-a-days. 

Potatoes. — Early  planting  almost  assures  a  safe 
crop.  By  planting  early,  the  crop  will  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  second  brood  of  the  Colorado  beetles. 
Although  the  price  is  very  low,  we  would  still  plant 
potatoes.  A  farmer  should  always  be  independent 
of  markets,  and  he  may  be  so,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
feeding  what  he  cannot  sell.  Potatoes  fed  to  pigs 
the  past  season,  have  been  worth  50  cents  a  bushel, 
and  although  this  is  exceptional,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  pork,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  25  cents 
a  bushel  cannot  be  made  out  of  potatoes  by  feed¬ 
ing  them. 

The  Colorado  Beetle  is  most  to  be  dreaded  when  in 
the  larva  state.  It  then  eats  voraciously,  and  is 
very  numerous,  the  perfect  insect  eats  also,  but 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them.  The  whole  se¬ 
cret  of  safety  is  in  being  prepared  for  them,  and  not 
only  brush  them  off  the  vines  into  the  pan  described 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  September,  1875, 
but  have  Paris  green  in  readiness  for  the  larvae. 
Small  quantities  should  be  hand-picked.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  larvae  of  the  Lady-bugs 
are  useful,  and  not  to  be  destroyed  ;  they  are  long 
and  narrow,  veiy  active,  lead-colored,  with  bright 
spots,  and  quite  unlike  the  larvae  of  the  Colorado 
beetle.  The  pupae  of  the  Lady-bug,  attached  to  the 
vines,  should  also  be  spared  ;  they  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  larvae  of  the  Colorado  insect,  and 
many  have  picked  them  off ;  they  are  perfectly  dor¬ 
mant.  See  Basket  item  on  the  use  of  Paris  green. 

Beans. — This  is  a  crop  that  gives  good  profit  when 
well  managed.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  plant  it  upon 
ground  that  will  grow  nothing  else.  On  good,  cleau 
land,  a  corn -stubble,  or  a  newly  plowed  clover  sod, 
beans  should  yield  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  They 
yield  best  when  drilled  in  rows  30  inches  apart,  and 
two  to  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  hut  we  find 
this  gives  most  work  in  pulling  them.  An  Emery 
planter  will  drop  and  cover  six  acres  a  day  with 
single  beans,  3  inches  apart,  or  4  beans  every  10 
inches.  The  crop  should  be  planted  at  least  by  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

llaster.— -Ground  plaster  (gypsum)  is  a  cheap  and 
valuable  fertilizer  for  all  the  broad-leaved  crops — 
com,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  as  well  as  clover.  For 
such  it  may  he  applied  early  this  month,  scattering 
a  full  handful  around  each  plant  or  hill.  Being 
soluble,  (though  slowly),  it  will  be  washed  into  the 
soil  by  rains.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
scattered  upon  the  leaves,  as  is  so  often  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  writers. 

Boots. — Mangels,  beets,  or  carrots  may  yet  be 
sown,  if  not  already  in  the  ground.  With  roots, 
early  sowing  is  of  great  advantage,  and  rich  soil  a 
necessity.  In  the  absence  of  other  manure,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  fine  bone-flour,  in  the  drill 
near  the  seed,  is  of  great  value  for  the  above,  as. 
also  for  ruta-bagas  and  turnips.  Ruta-bagas  may 
be  sown  later  in  the  month.  As  a  preventive 
against  the  fly,  or  turnip  or  cabbage  flea,  some  fresh 
lime,  “dry-slacked,”  with  water  in  which  some- 
carbolic  acid  has  been  dissolved,  may  be  dusted 
over  the  plants.  This  may  be  done  as  quickly  as  a 
man  can  walk,  and  5  or  6  acres  may  be  dressed  in  a 
day.  The  English  farmers  soak  the  seed  in  tar- 
water,  which,  they  say,  saves  the  seed  leaves  from 
the  flea.  We  have  not  tested  this  plan,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  worth  a  trial. 

Weeds.— It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  fanner  not  to  be, 
afraid  of  weeds.  Some  think  and  act  as  though 
they  could  not  be  killed.  We  know  that  they 
can  be  if  properly  managed.  The  secret  is  to> 
start  early  and  keep  at  them.  Perseverance  during 
the  whole  season  is  necessary.  Harrowing  the 
ground  soon  after  the  crops  are  planted,  and  again 
as  soon  as  they  arc  up,  and  then  cultivate  often, 
will  nearly  demolish  them.  Any  that  escape  the- 
implements  should  be  hand-pulled. 

Work  Horses. — Nine  hour’s  work  in  the  field,  now 
that  we  have  so  many  labor-saving  implements,  is 
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enough  for  horse  or  man.  Two  hours  rest  at  noon, 
will  be  well  for  the  horses,  giving  them  time  to  cat, 
and  opportunity  to  digest  their  food.  The  tenth  of 
the  time  thus  taken  from  work,  will  be  more  thau 
regained  in  the  better  health  of  the  animals,  and 
their  better  ability  to  work  the  other  nine  hours. 

Working  Oxen.—  Iu  feeding  oxen,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  they  are  ruminating  animals,  and 
need  to  be  fed  differently  from  horses.  Having  a 
large  stomach,  an  ox  needs  coarse  food  to  fill  it. 
An  ox,  therefore,  is  not  refreshed  by  a  feed  of  fine 
meal ;  but  is  by  one  of  cut  hay  or  straw  and  meal 
mixed,  and  the  noon  feed  for  oxen  should  be  of 
this  kind.  Give  ample  time  for  feeding  and  rest  at 
the  noon  spell. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Cows  are  now  in  their  flush  of 
milk,  and  it  is  the  harvest  time  of  the  dairy.  June 
butter  is  the  best  of  the  year  ;  the  fresh  grass  gives 
both  rich  color  and  the  best  flavor.  To  preserve 
these,  every  operation  of  the  dairy  should  be  done 
with  scrupulous  cleanliness.  The  quality  of  the 
feed  should  be  looked  to,  for  the  quality  of  the 
milk  depends  upon  it.  The  best  calves  should  be 
retained  and  raised  to  make  dairy  cows,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  butcher. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Lambs  should  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward  by  giving  the  ewes  a  little  extra  feed  at  night. 
A  handful  of  mixed  bran  and  crushed  oats,  daily, 
for  each  ewe,  will  greatly  increase  the  milk,  and 
help  to  rear  hardy  and  large  lambs.  Guard  against 
cold  storms  after  shearing,  and  free  the  lambs  from 
the  ticks,  which  gather  upon  them,  after  the  ewes 
are  shorn,  either  by  dipping  or  hand-picking.  A 
boy  or  girl  can  soon  clear  a  few  lambs  of  ticks,  by 
killing  the  insects  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scis¬ 
sors.  Both  the  ticks  and  their  eggs  should  be  nip¬ 
ped  with  the  points  of  the  scissors. 

Swine. — Allow  pigs  a  run  in  a  piece  of  clover,  or 
an  orchard.  It  would  be  good  for  the  pigs,  and 
prevent  much  damage  from  insects,  if  the  orchard 
were  kept  as  a  pasture  for  swine,  and  managed  so 
that  there  should  always  be  some  green  crop  in  it 
for  them  to  consume.  Clover  might  be  made  to 
alternate  with  rye  for  this  purpose.  Spring  pigs, 
intended  for  the  butcher  in  the  fall,  should  have  as 
much  grain,  or  boiled  potatoes,  as  they  will  eat. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  them  than  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  mixed  with  either  corn  or  barley  meal.  Stock 
hogs  will  do  well  upon  a  clover  pasture,  and  an  ear 
or  two  of  corn  daily.  Fresh  water  should  be  given 
iu  abundance  Regular  feeding  and  watering  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  should  not  be  neglected,  because 
other  work  presses.  Remember  that  hog  cholera 
and  other  diseases  are  invariably  caused  by  neglect 
of  proper  precaution. 

Haying. — Clover  as  well  as  grass  should  be  cut 
before  the  bloom  is  past.  Some  of  Professor  At¬ 
water’s  articles  have  clearly  shown  the  extra  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  early  cut  hay.  Prepare  every  thing 
for  haying,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  when  the 
work  commences.  In  the  Northern  States  orchard 
grass  and  clover  must  be  cut  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  timothy  soon  after.  Hay  for  sale,  may 
be  cut  somewhat  later,  as  it  will  be  heavier,  though 
coarser,  than  that  cut  early. 

Tools  and  Implements.— All  those  not  required  for 
use,  should  be  carefully  stowed  away,  and  those 
needed  should  be  put  in  the  best  order.  Keep  all 
tools  bright  and  sharp,  and  machines  should  be 
oiled  at  the  bearings,  and  greased  with  tallow  and 
black  lead  at  the  gearings.  See  that  all  the  bolts 
and  nuts  are  tight. 

- - *  - - —  OB— - •  - - - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  rush  of  early  planting  and  weeding  is  now 
over  in  the  Northern  States,  and  the  first  crops 
ready  for  use  or  for  marketing.  In  sending  pro¬ 
duce  to  market,  always  put  it  up  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  manner,  as  it  will  command  a  ready  sale, 
while  if  put  up  without  any  regard  to  appearance, 
they  will  not  sell,  unless  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the 
particular  kind  in  market.  Sec  article  on  Packing 
and  Shipping  Berries  on  page  219.  Vegetables  and 
fruits  will  often  bring  a  better  price  near  home, 
than  if  sent  to  a  large  market.  Cities  are  usually 


abundantly  supplied,  while  towns  aud  villages  are 
overlooked.  Keep  all  crops  weeded,  and  stir  the 
soil  with  the  hoe  or  cultivator,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  dry.  As  fast  as  one  crop  is  harvested, 
the  ground  should  be  freshly  manured,  and  plowed 
and  spaded,  and  devoted  to  some  other  crop.  Keep 
the  grounds  around  the  house  free  from  rubbish, 
bits  of  paper,  and  all  such  matters.  Remove  docks 
and  sorrel  from  the  fence  rows,  so  that  the  seed  may 
not  be  blown  into  the  cultivated  fields  when  ripe. 


Orchard  sisaal  Nursery. 

Hutching. — Newly  planted  trees  should  be  mulch¬ 
ed  with  hay,  straw,  or  other  litter,  to  enable  them 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  moving. 

.  Pruning. — June  is  considered  by  many  the  best 
month  for  removing  large  limbs  from  old  trees,  but 
unless  one  has  an  abundance  of  help,  it  is  difficult  to 
spare  the  time  at  this  busy  season.  Cover  all  cuts 
with  shellac  Varnish,  paint,  or  melted  grafting  wax. 

Grafts  set  last  month  will  need  looking  after,  and 
if  any  shoots  have  started  below  the  graft,  rub 
them  off,  to  prevent  their  robbing  the  cion. 

Slugs  on  the  foliage  of  pear,  cherry,  and  other 
trees,  may  be  destroyed  by  lime  or  wood  ashes, 
dusted  upon  the  leaves. 

Borers  may  be  prevented  by  applying  a  strip  of 
heavy  paper,  a  foot  or  more  wide,  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the  lower  edge  is  an  inch 
or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  'Where  they 
have  entered  the  tree,  a  wire  or  whalebone  may  be 
used  to  probe  for  and  kill  them. 

Weeds  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  either  among 
the  trees  in  the  orchard,  or  the  young  seedlings  in 
the  nursery,  but  the  horse  and  cultivator  must  be 
kept  in  motion  where  they  can  be  used  witiiout 
danger  to  the  trees.  A  hoe  will  be  needed,  where 
the  cultivator  can  not  go. 

Fi-nalt  Garden. 

Gooseberries  are  usually  marketed  green,  as  they 
command  a  ready  sale,  while  the  ripe  fruit  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  our  eastern  markets.  Apply  sulphur 
freely,  when  mildew  appears,  and  use  white  helle¬ 
bore  for  the  worms  that  attack  these,  as  well  as 

Currants. — Keep  the  soil  between  the  rows  and 
around  the  bushes  loose.  Heavy  mulching  will 
prolong  the  ripening. 

Grapes. — Tie  up  the  growing  canes  before  they 
become  so  long  that  the  wind  will  break  them,  and 
break  out  all  not  needed  for  fruiting.  Use  soft 
cotton-twine  or  bass  in  tieing. 

Strawberries  should  have  a  mulch  applied  before 
the  fruit  gets  heavy,  to  protect  the  berries  from  in¬ 
jury  by  contact  with  the  soil.  Cut  hay,  straw,  or 
leaves  are  all  good,  and  the  one  which  is  most  con¬ 
venient  may  be  used  ;  sawdust  should  not  be  used 
under  any  circumstances,  as  it  is  as  bad  upon  the 
fruit  as  the  earth.  If  new  plants  are  needed,  allow 
the  runners  to  root,  if  not,  cut  off'  as  soon  as  they 
start,  to  strengthen  the  old  plant. 

Blackberries. — Tie  up  the  new  canes  to  stakes 
with  strong  twine,  and  stop  them  when  5  to  6 
feet  high.  Hoe  or  cultivate  often  to  kill  the  weeds. 

Thinning. — Most  dwarf  trees  should  have  from 
one-third  to  one-half  their  fruit  picked  off  just 
after  it  sets,  so  that  the  rest  will  be  of  good  size 
and  quality  ;  this  will  be  found  to  more  than  pay 
for  the  trouble,  besides,  with  young  trees  just  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
future  good  of  the  tree  is  regarded. 


Mitcinesa  Ciaralesi. 

Keep  the  growing  crops  free  from  weeds,  and  do 
not  allow  any  to  go  to  seed.  Hand  cultivators  and 
steel  rakes,  where  horse-power  cannot  be  used,  are 
very  effective  implements,  and  if  they  are  employed  | 
in  time,  and  during  a  hot  day,  they  effectually  kill 
young  weeds,  without  expensive  hand  work.  There 
is  no  weed  that  grows  which  cannot  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  constant  cultivation. 

Asparagus. — After  peas  have  become  plenty,  the 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  it  will  be 


well  to  fork  in  a  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure. 
Pull  out  the  weeds  during  the  summer. 

Beans.  Plant  bush  sorts  for  succession,  aud  Li¬ 
mas  may  yet  be  planted,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
crop,  especially  if  the  vines  are  cut  off  at  the  hight 
of  0  or  7  feet. 

Beets.  Plant  every  two  weeks  until  July,  and 
when  large  enough  thin,  and  use  the  thinnings  for 
greens.  Ihe  early  plantings  should  now  be  large 
enough  to  pull. 

Cabbages. — Gather  and  market  the  early  plantings, 
and  prepare  the  ground  for  celery  or  other  late 
crops.  Set  out  plants  for  the  late  crop.  Destroj' 
the  cut  worm  and  cabbage  worm,  which  are  so  in¬ 
jurious  to  these  plants. 

Celery. — The  young  plants  in  the  seed  bed  should 
be  thinned  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  when 
large  enough,  transplanted  previous  to  the  final 
setting,  for  which  next  month  will  be  early  enough. 

Cairots  may  still  be  sown.  Thin  out  to  two  or 
three  inches,  and  keep  free  from  weeds. 

Corn. — Plant  every  two  weeks  at  least,  until  July, 
and  a  crop  may  be  had,  if  an  early  sort  is  plant¬ 
ed,  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  month.  Any 
surplus  may  be  easily  dried  for  winter  use. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  for  late  crop  and  for  pickling, 
taking  care  to  sow  the  seed  thickly,  so  that  enough 
plants  may  be  left  after  the  bugs  have  destroyed 
all  they  require  ;  covers  of  netting  are  often  used 
to  preserve  the  plants  from  the  attacks  of  the  in¬ 
sects,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  protect  a  large 
patch.  Ashes  or  plaster  sprinkled  on  the  leaves 
when  wet,  will  help  keep  them  off. 

Egg  Plants. — Set  out  in  rich  warm  soil,  and  hoe 
often  ;  liquid  manure  is  beneficial. 

Lettu.ce. — There  is  little  use  in  planting  out  lettuce 
at  this  season,  as  it  quickly  runs  to  seed,  unless 
shade  can  be  given. 

Melons. — Plant  at  once  if  not  done  last  month, 
and  give  an  abundance  of  manure,  taking  the  same 
precautions  as  recommended  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Weed,  and  thin  when  necessary.  Near 
a  good  market  they  generally  sell  best  if  bunched 
and  marketed  before  they  are  ripe. 

Parsnips. — Weed  and  hoe  until  tjie  leaves  get 
large  enough  to  cover  the  ground. 

Pbas  generally  mildew  when  planted  late.  If  any 
are  put  in  now,  sow  at  least  6  inches  deep,  in  rich 
soil,  and  stake  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the 
ground.  Clear  off  the  ground  where  the  early  sorts 
have  been  gathered,  for  cabbages  or  celery. 

Radishes  may  be  sown  in  a  shady  spot. 

Rhubarb. — Keep  the  flower  stalks  cut,  and  do  not 
gather  too  late,  as  this  will  exhaust  the  plants. 

Salsify  and  Sco)-zonera.—lloe  and  weed  often ; 
when  any  plants  run  up  to  flower,  as  they  often 
do,  they  should  be  pulled  out. 

Spinach. — Clear  off  the  old  beds,  and  plant  with 
cabbage  or  other  late  growing  crops.  During  the 
summer  sow  the  New  Zealand  spinach,  which 
withstands  the  drouth  and  grows  rapidly,  furnish¬ 
ing  an  abundance  during  the  hot  season. 

Squashes. — Treat  same  as  cucumbers  and  melons. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— Set  out  at  once,  if  not  done  al¬ 
ready,  in  well  manured  ridges,  and  as  soon  as  the 
vines  show  signs  of  rooting  at  the  joints,  move  them. 

Tomatoes. — If  not  set  yet,  do  it  at  once,  and  pro¬ 
vide  some  support,  so  that  the  fruit  will  not  touch 
the  ground,  even  though  it  is  only  hay  or  brush. 

Turnips. — Sow  Ruta-baga  sorts  this  month.  If 
insects  appear,  which  they  seldom  do  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  dust  lime,  ashes,  or  even  road  dust  upon  the 
young  plants  when  the  leaves  are  wet. 

Flower  <!»;t  *am«l  Lawn. 

Lawns. — The  lawn-mower  must  be  used  at  least 
once  a  week,  to  keep  the  turf  low',  and  any  annual 
weeds  from  going  to  seed.  Where  the  grass  is  too 
near  shade  trees  or  shrubs  to  be  mowed,  it  should 
be  cut  with  the  grass  hook. 

Walks  need  to  be  occasionally  scufflc-hoed,  to 
kill  young  w'eeds  ;  keep  the  center  slightly  higher 
than  the  edges,  to  allow  the  water  ro  run  off  quick- 
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ly  ;  roll  or  pound,  to  make  the  surface  firm.  Grass 
edgings  along  the  walks  and  beds  require  cutting 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  else  tire 
odges  become  ragged  and  uneven. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  this 
month,  or  the  young  plants  set  out  from  the  boxe3, 
in  which  seeds  were  sown. 

Climbers — Provide  trellises  or  supports  for  all 
plants  which  need  them,  and  pinch  into  shape  all 
which  require  it. 

IlicJbs. — Set  out  all  summer  bulbs,  such  as  Can- 
nas,  Tuberoses,  Gladioluses,  Tigridias,  etc.,  at  once, 
and  as  they  grow,  provide  stakes  for  such  as  need 
them,  else  the  stems  will  be  broken  by  the  wind. 

Perennials. — If  seed  is  not  required,  the  flower- 
stalk  should  be  cut  when  the  bloom  is  over,  to 
throw  all  the  strength  into  the  roots.  Some  tall 
kinds  require  stakes,  to  keep  them  in  position.  Use 
the  rake  and  hoe  often,  to  kill  the  young  weeds  ;  a 
steel-toothed  rake  does  very  effective  work,  if  used 
when  the  weeds  are  small. 

Bedding  Plants  should  be  set  early  this  month, 
and  kept  in  proper  shape  by  pinching.  Coleuses 
will  often  throw  up  flower-stalks  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  these  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  show, 
else  the  effect  of  the  bed  is  injured. 

- <> - 

<ni-eesa?!05Bse  sisul  Window  Plsimts. 

Shade  is  imperatively  necessary  now,  and  should 
be  given  by  whitewashing  the  glass  ;  if  this  shade 
is  not  dense  enough,  a  screen  of  lath  may  be  made, 
small  enough  to  be  handled  easily,  and  put  on  the 
glass  over  the  more  tender  plants.  See  that  all  re¬ 
pairs  needed  are  done  at  once,  and  that  the  houses 
are  kept  clear  of  insects.  Give  air  every  day,  and 
during  warm  nights  the  ventilators  can  be  left  open 
with  safety.  Water  the  walks  to  keep  the  house  cool. 

. .  .  BS>  I  10  |i  ifT  in  ■ - — 

Commercial  Blatters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  on r  daily  record  during-  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  May  13th,  1876, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

I.  TllANRAtrriONS  AT  TUB  NKW  YOKK  MARK  RTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llue.  Barley.  Oats 
J6d ’a  this  m’ tli-29 1, 000  1.136,000  1,334,000  83.000  221,000  901,000 
27  it’s  2(Mtm'tli281,0UOfl, 062,000  437,000  31,000  198,0:0  7831000 
Sat.ics.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  liar  ten.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  m’tii337,000  2,623,000  1,211,000  117,000  41,000  846, 0n0 

27  rt’s  last  uiTli329,0O0  2,061,000  891,000  08,000  204,000  971,000 

12.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Rkokipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1S76.  .294,000  1.136,000  1,334.000  83,000  821.000  901,000 
20  days  1875.. 264, 200  817,000  1,623,000  33.000  2311,000  561,0  :0 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  (lorn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats, 

m  days  1876  337,000  2,623,000  1,211,000  117,000  41.000  816,000 

26  days  1S75.  .356,000  1,921,000  2,709,000  64,500  138,0  0  1,314,1)00 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  hush,  lnisb.  bush. 

Mays.  1876.  .17563.826  172,090  16.365  33,301  437,337  450,613 

Apr.  10, 1876.  .3,393.074  232,140  68.429  200,381  706.282  436,942 

Mar.  6,  1876.  .4,473,653  302,026  82,562  411,073  757,457  317.278 

Jan.  10,  1876.. 5, 802.293  663.982  100.711  325.191  1.080.300  307,433 

Dec.  7,  1875.. 5, 878,036  816.962  99.908  305,9-111.252,005  258,364 

May  11,  1875...  969,804  1,542.924  16,124  16.W7  15.209  229.655 

Jan.  11,  1875.. 3.675, 122  1,049,900  50,889  101.  47  ■  877,014  145,617 

4.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1.  In  May  10. 

Flour.  It  heat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

hbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1876.. . 727. 578  7,614.910  4,336,520  152,604  - -  77.290  S'9.539 

1875.. . 656.296  5,650.824  4.472,  35  61.148  165  41.176  199.312 

1874.  .782,059  9,309,705  5,515,551  352,373  -  45.113  158,917 

1873.. . 392. 997  1,483,326  3,965,351  49,700  11,830  10,604  24,152 

Gold  lias  been  up  to  113£,  and  down  to  112J-,  closing 
May  13,  at  112f.  as  against  113  on  April  12,  and  114|-  on 
March  12. . .  .With  the  resumption  of  inland  navigation, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  supplies  of  produce  mov¬ 
ing  towards  the  seaboard,  more  life  has  been  apparent  in 
the  general  markets,  with  a  more  animated  inquiry  for 
the  leading  articles,  especially  in  the  Breadstuff  and  Pro¬ 
vision  lines _ Flour  and  grain  have  been  quite  freely 

dealt  in,  in  good  part  for  export,  but  at  variable  prices. 
Toward  the  close  the  market  ruled  stronger,,  influenced 
by  cable  reports  of  cold  and  unfavorable  weather,  and 
firm  grain  markets  abroad.  Calculations  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  effects  of  a  war  in  Europe  growing  out  of  the  vexa¬ 
tious  Eastern  question,  were  also  indulged,  and,  in  in¬ 
stances,  led  to  a  more  confident,  temper  on  the  part  of 
holders  of  exportable  breadstuff's.  Continental  buyers 
have  been  purchasing  very  liberally,  for  markets  extend¬ 
ing  from  Portugal  to  the  Baltic,  particularly  for  Germa¬ 
ny  :  and  recent  freight  engagements  of  grain  room  on 
berth  and  charter  have  been  unusually  extensive  for 
Continental  ports.  The  better  qualities  of  wheat,  prime 
rye,  and  prime  corn,  are  taken  to  meet  the  requirements 


of  the  Continental  trade  . .  .Provisions  havobeea  unusu¬ 
ally  active  in  the  pork  and  lard  interests,  but  at  decided¬ 
ly  lower  rates,  closing  more  firmly.  Butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
and  beef,  also  cheaper. .. .Cotton  declined  materially 
under  free  offerings  of  stock,  with  a  livelier  movement 
reported  largely  on  speculative  account. .. .Hops  and 
seeds  quiet  at  the  quoted  rates. .. .Wool  has  been  very 
moderately  sought  after  and  quoted  cheaper.  California 
spring  clip  now  arriving  freely,  and  attracting  more  at¬ 
tention  from  buyers  at  the  ruling  figures,  which  are 
much  lower  than  the  opening  quotations  of  last  year. 
Recent  failures  in  the  manufacturing  line  have  had  a 

depressing  effect  on  this  interest _ Tobacco,  shipping' 

hay,  and  desirable  lots  of  straw  have  been  of  readier  sale 

and  quoted  steadier  in  price _ Ocean  freights  have  been 

tending  upward  toward  the  close,  with  an  active  call 
noted  for  room  for  grain  and  provisions,  and  a  fail-  de¬ 
mand  for  accommodation  for  flour,  resin,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  closed  on 
the  12th  May  at  7£@8cZ  ;  to  Bristol  at  ££@t )d ;  to  Glasgow 
at  9c? ;  to  Hamburgh  at  equal  to  10cf  per  bushel.  Provi¬ 
sions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  30v.@35s.  per  ton  ;  Cotton 
at  id.  <jp  ft.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  5 s. 
9f.@6s.  per  quarter.  Grain  rates  from  San  Francisco  to 
Liverpool,  for  the  maturing  crop,  quoted  at  G0s.@,65s. 

Current  WuoLicsALic  Pricks. 


April  13.  May  13. 


Price  of  Gold . 

113 

i  j  a  3-s 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  *4  20 

(« i  5  05 

$4  00  @  5  50 

Suncr  to  Kxtm  Southern.. . . 

4  25 

®  8  75 

4  20  ©  9  00 

Extra  Western  . 

4  85 

< it)  9  50 

5  00  @10  00 

Kxr.ni  Cenesec . 

5  70 

®  7  00 

5  65  @  7  00 

Sunorfme  Western . 

4  20 

©  4  65 

4  10  ©  4  50 

11  yk  Flour  . 

©  5  25 

3  50  @  5  10 

CORN-M  UAL . 

®  3  70 

2  90  ©  3  60 

Wheat— All  kinds  ol  White. 

1  80 

@  1  55 

1  35  ©  1  60 

AM  kinds  of  Red  unci  Amber. 

1  00 

@  1  45 

1  05  ©  1  50 

Corn—  Yellow  . . 

70 

ffl  73 

63  @  07 

Mixed . . 

70 

©  72 

57K@  63 

White . 

70 

®  72 

03  ©  70 

Oats—  Western . 

43 

©  52 

37  @  52 

43 

@  55 

40  @  53 

11 YK  .  . 

80 

©  1  00 

70  ©  9>K 

Ba  KL1CY  . . 

70 

©  1  12  '4 

Nominal. 

Hay— Bale,  100  lbs  . 

75 

@  1  15 

70  ®  l  12K 

Straw,  iH  100  lbs . 

00 

<a  i  io 

60  @  1  12  >4 

Cotton— Middlings.  lb 

13  'A®  ISA 

12M@ 

Hons— Crop  ol  1875,  fUb . 

13 

®  19 

12  ©  18 

Feathers  — Li  ve  Ceese,  ^  lb 

40 

©  GO 

35  ®  60 

Sic  too  —  Clover.  if*  lb  . . 

16 

@  17 

16  y,®  17 

Timothy,  1ft  bushel . 

2  50 

©  2  75 

2  75  ©  3  00 

Flax,  ifi  luisbel . 

1  GO 

©  1  65 

1  50  ©  1  GO 

Sugar— Refi’g &  Grocery  3fl  lb 

6A®  OX 

Molasses.  Cuba.  iflgal. 

20 

©  30 

32  ©  4.0 

New  Orleans,  new  crop, $  gal 

45 

©  00 

50  ©  GO 

Coffee— Rio(Gold) . 

10 

@  19 

15>4@  isy 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &e...  ?Hb. 

r 

@  24 

0  ©  25 

Seed  Lent,  ift  lb 

5 

©  25 

5  @  35 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  7f<  lb 

25 

@  25)< 

25  ©  50 

Domestic,  pulled,  lb . 

20 

@  45 

22  ©  38 

California,  clip . 

12 

@  28 

12  ©  30 

Tallow,  D  lb  . 

897®  8  % 

S'4®  8% 

Oil-Cake— if)  Ion  . 

40  00 

@41  50 

39  50  ©40  00 

Fork— Mess,  barrel . 

22  75 

©22  87M  21  00  ©21  25 

Prime  Mess,  in  barrel  ... _ 

21  3714021  50 

21  00  @21  25 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

11  00 

©12  50 

12  00  @12  50 

Hard,  in  trcs.  &  Mils.  $1 100  lb 

12  87)4®  13  85 

12  G2'.'.@13  25 

Butt  hr —State.  ifMh . 

25 

@  43 

23  ©  32 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  i9  lb. 

20 

©  38 

17  @  30 

Ciieese..  .  ... 

4  13  K 

4  V.®  13 

Beans— 10  Bushel . 

50 

@  1  60 

50  ©  1  02  'S 

Peas— Canada,  free.  70  bn  ... 

1  18 

@  1  20 

1  15  ©  1  20 

Egos— Fresh.  70  dozen  . 

18K®  21 

12)4©  1'i'A 

Poultry— Fowls . 

15 

©  22 

13  @  20 

Canons,  ^  lb . 

26 

@  32 

30  @  35 

Turkovs— p  lb . 

15 

©  20 

11  @  19 

Geese,  70  pair .  . 

1  00 

@  3  i'0 

75  ©  2  25 

Geese.  59  lb . 

9 

@  15 

—  ©  — 

Ducks,  71  pair . . 

SO 

©  1  ;>0 

G5  @  1  25 

Ducks,  51  tb . 

17 

©  23 

—  ©  — 

Roosters,  lb . 

8 

@  10 

7  ©  8 

Chickens,  spring.  5)  pair . 

— 

@  — 

CO  ©  1  12'4 

Chickens.  Pliila.,  dry  pick’d  lb 

— 

@  — 

23  ©  40 

Plover.  79  doz . 

— 

@  - 

87)4©  1  12)4 

Ducks.  Wild.  V  pair . 

25 

@  1  25 

-  @  - 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

00 

©  1  75 

30  ©  1  75 

Pigeons,  wild,  51  dozen . 

1  40 

©  1  75 

75  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  100  heads . 

— 

©  — 

3  50  ©  4  25 

Cucumbers,  hot-liouse, 79  doz 

1  75 

©  2  70 

7  00  @1  50 

*  *  $  crate . 

— 

©  — 

2  GO  ©  4  30 

Turnips  5)  bbl  . 

50 

©  75 

50  ©  15 

Carrots,  v>  bbl . 

1  00 

©  1  50 

—  @  - 

Beets,  30  bbl . 

1  00 

©  1  50 

—  @  — 

•  •  79  crate . 

— 

©  — 

1  25  @  1  50 

String  Beans.  79  crate . 

— 

©  - 

i  50  @  3  no 

Cab  3  vges— K*  100 . 

4  50 

©  8  00 

4  00  ©  8  00 

$  bbl . 

— 

®  - 

1  25  @  1  75 

Onions— 79  bbl . 

2  59 

©  5  50 

1  00  @  6  00 

ft  crate .  . 

— 

©  - 

1  50  ©  1  75 

Potatoes — IP  bbl . 

50 

@  l  25 

50  @  1  50 

••  New  ft  l.bl . 

8  00 

©  9  50 

3  1)0  ©  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes— fi  bbl . 

3  50 

©  4  25 

3  00  ©  4  50 

Broom-corn . 

3 

©  U 

3  ©  10 

Green  Peas,  f)  cra:e . 

1  75 

©  3  50 

1  50  ©  1  75 

Tomatoes,  Bermuda,  ft  cte.. 

1  00 

©  1  50 

50  @  65 

Rhubarb,  3R  100  bunches. 

— 

©  — 

2  00  <t  4  00 

Asparagus.  doz.  bunches. 

— 

©  — 

1  50  @  3  00 

Radishes,  73  100  bunches  .... 

87 

©  3  00 

1  50  ©  3  00 

Grapes,  79  lb . 

0 

@  8 

-  ©  - 

Apples— barrel . 

2  50 

©  4  50 

2  75  @  4  50 

Cranberries—?!  bbl . 

12  50 

©15  00 

13  00  @15  00 

crate . 

— 

®  - 

4  00  ®  5  00 

Squasii.  79  bbl . 

1  25 

©  1  55 

1  50  @  2  50 

Oranges.  Florida,  79  bbl _ 

5  03 

©  9  00 

-  ©  - 

Strawberries.  79  quart . 

— 

©  — 

25  ©  45 

Maple  Sugar,  ja  n> . 

— 

©  — 

6  ©  11 

Maple  Syrup,  ft  gallon . 

— 

@  - 

62X®  1  00 

Sen  York  B .5 vo-Sl«clc  Jlsirliets. 


receipts. 


WEEK  ending  Beeves.  Coirs.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Toft. 

April  17 .  7,731  53  2,67!  18.91 1  22.210  50.980 

April  24  .  9,082  4  7  3,659  18,513  20,298  51,599 

May  1 .  8.798  59  3.718  13.375  20,126  46,106 

May  R .  9,331  32  3,223  36.967  24.943  5,4496 

May  15 . 10,705  62  3.517  iO,  59  18,851  46,294 

1’ntnl  frt r~>  ITV»/»Z*.o  P,  17  ir.  on  rv)Q  inn  ioc  0,tn  17^ 


X'/bUt  t'n  •'  II'TAA  ,,41,011  4 DO  ID, OlV.I-3)  1110,440  4417, 11.7 

do.forprevA  Weeks  31,556  235  5,130  59,275  SO, 739  176,935 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Siviue. 


Average  per  Week . 

9,129  50 

3,214 

16,185 

21,085 

do.  do.  last  Month.. 

.  7.839  53 

1,282 

14,819 

20,184 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month. 

.  S.166  SI 

797 

20,100 

23,733 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 


WEEK  ENDING 

April  17 . 

April  24 . 

May  1 . 

May  S . 

May  13 . 


Range. 
SX@12XC. 
%'A&\2y,c. 
8e; @12  c. 
9  @12  c. 
8>;'!Sl2  c. 


Large  Sales. 
9J4@10Mc. 
9M  <“10)40. 
9h.@10^c. 
9%®\0%c. 
9>!@10><;c. 


A  per. 
0%c. 
OjSfC. 
10  c. 


10fcc. 
10  c. 


Beeves. — The  market  at  tiie  beginning  of  our  report 
was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  prices  being  Vyc.  $  ft.  less 
than  a  year  ago,  with  larger  supplies  then  than  now. 
Several  favoring  circumstancas  combined,  helped  the 
market  up  fully  y. c.  f)  ft.,  the  next  two  weeks,  and  left 
it  strong  and  active,  'l’he  export  of  100  or  more  car¬ 
casses  of  the  best  quality  of  beeves  weekly  to  England,  is 
not  without  its  effect  here  ;  although  this  export  is  not 
important  as  to  numbers,  yet,  as  it  takes  the  primes!  cat¬ 
tle,  which  are  always  few  and  scarce,  it  affects  the  top 
prices  and  helps  the  average.  At  the  close  of  our  report 
we  note  a  decline  of  34c.  $  ft.  on  a  dull  market.  Fair 
corn  fed  native  steers  sold  at  9?^  @  10c.  $  ft.,  and  a  few 
only  reached  10yc.  <jp  ft.  Prime  cattle  estimated  at  56 
lbs.  cwt.,  sold  for  10%  @  11c.,  and  extra  at  57  fts.  to 
the  cwt.,  at  12c. 


Cows.— The  milch  cow  market  is  quite  demoralized. 
The  demand  is  light,  and  if  supplies  had  not  fallen  off 
considerably,  by  the  withdrawal  of  stock  to  the  dairy 
localities  in  the  country,  where  they  are  more  salable, 
prices  would  have  been  quoted  lower.  Sales  have  been 
slow,  without  any  fixed  prices,  which  have  varied  from 

$10  to  $50  for  common,  to  $75  for  choice _ Veal 

Calves.— Prices  have  kept  tip  well,  considering  the 
quantity  of  poor  calves  which  have  been  sent  in  by  dairy¬ 
men.  Hundreds  of  poor  things  below  100  lbs.  have  been 
sent  to  market,  and  brought  from  4  Id)  5c.  ^  ft.,  live 
weight,  and  smaller  ones  have  sold  by  the  head  for  $2  to 
$3.  Meanwhile  the  best  calves,  weighing  200  lbs.,  have 
sold  for  9c.  ft.  As  we  close,  the  market  is  fair,  with 
thin  calves  worth  5  @  5>7c.  fl  ft.,  and  good  selling  at 
8c.,  and  selections  at  10c.  $  ft.  Weaned  calves  brought 
3y  @  4J4c.  ft  —  Slieep  and  Lain  lbs.— The  ex¬ 
porters  of  meat  have  entered  the  sheep  pens,  and  the 
past  month  900  of  the  fattest  sheep  have  been  dressed  and 
shipped  to  England.  The  market  has  been  good  through¬ 
out  the  mouth,  closing  sales  were  made  at  5%  ©  5%c.  $ 
3b.  for  thin  sheep ;  6  @  Gyc.  $  lb.  for  good,  and  7c.  1b. 

for  extras,  all  live  weights  and  clipped.  Quotations  are 

now  .all  for  clipped  sheep . Swine.— Speculators, 

known  in  the  market  as  “  bears,”  have  ravaged  the  pork 
market,  and  prices  are  down  about  one  cent  a  pound 
since  last  month,  closing  at  9  @  9%c.  for  dressed.  In  re¬ 
lation  to  the  prospects  of  the  market,  the  Chicago  Live 
Stock  Reporter  says  :  “  It  is  contended  that  hogs  would 
not  have  reached  the  high  prices  which  have  been  current 
since  the  opening  of  the  year,  but  for  the  belief  that  more 
than  ordinary  scarcity,  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossi¬ 
bility,  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  market  through  ihe 
spring  and  early  summer  seasons.  The  supply,  however, 
lias  been  far  larger  than  was  anticipated,  and  is  steadily 
increasing,  not  merely  in  numbers  and  condition,  thus, 
as  it  is  now  believed,  fully  showing  that  western  farmers 
are  better  off  than  we  had  supposed  them  to  ho.  It  is 
not,  however,  at  all  improbable  that  the  views  of  dealers 
having  shifted  from  one  extreme  will  go  to  the  other,  and 
therefore  that  a  very  short  time  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  after  all  it  will  require  the  best  efforts  of  western 
liog-growers,  to  meet  the  demand  of  present  and  ensiling 
seasons.” 

Prices  of  Feed, 

Bran,  per  ton . S1S.OO@$2C.OO 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00@  21  00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  15.0(1®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  to-n .  41.00®  4  7.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  lb .  3©  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.  1.  Peruv.  Guano  (10  p.  ct.  ammonia),  $1  ton. .  $54.00® $55.50 

“  “  (Rectified),  per  ton .  6150 

Mapes’  Nitrogenizeil  Superphosphate,  per  ton...  45.00®  50.00 
“  Plain  Superphosphate  (mineral),  per  toil  30.00®  35.00 

“  Hone  Superphosphate,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  33.00®  40.00 

Fisli  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  24.00 

Bone  Black,  per  ton .  .  25.00@  28  00 

Boil-  Flour,  per  ton .  40.00@  45.00 

Rawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton .  33.'  0®  4U.G0 

Rough  Bones,  per  ton .  22.(1®  25.00 

German  Potash  Salts,  (25@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.0  @  25.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00  <4  9.00 

“  In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1 2>5 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel .  . ....is  c.©lS  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent  ),  per  lb .  8)<c.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potass.dmiriate  of  potash, ;S0p.c.),  lb  2%c.@  3Rc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  c.@  4  Ac. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent),  per  lb _  5  c.®  5)4c. 

Dried  Biood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  ot  itnnuoiiia.$3.00®  $  4.00 


5,«>!isr  Ssisastsl  Stoclc  Jostles*. — A  fair  for 
the  sale  of  stock  designed  to  accommodate  Long  Island, 
is  to  bo  held  at  the  Queen’s  County  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety's  fair  grounds  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of  June.  This  is 
to  be  the  first  of  a  continued  series  of  annual  fairs,  and 
we  are  glad  to  bo  able  to  make  this  announcement  of  the 
beginning  of  a  much  needed  and  very  useful  method  of 
disposing  of  or  purchasing  stock.  The  animals  offered 
will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  without  reserve.  We 
understand  that  a  large  number  of  thoroughbred  stock 
from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Crozier,  of  Northport,  will  bo 
offered  for  sale,  besides  a  number  of  other  animals. 


1876.] 
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July...  4...  1876. 

Last  Gall. 

One  Month  and  4  Days. 

Largs  Pay  -  Little  Work, 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

o  Centennial . , . . .  Offering.  ° 

000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 

Of  Interest  to  Two  Classes. 

1st  Class:  Those  who  have  sent  in  some 
names  for  Premiums. 

2d  Class:  All  Others. 

1st. — Those  who  lmve  sent  in  some  names  on  premium 
lists  should  now  fill  up  the  lists,  and  send  in  for  the  de¬ 
sired  premiums.  The  offers  will  be  closed  and  with¬ 
drawn  on  July  4,  1876.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  do 
this  during  the  next  34  days. 

2d. — There  is  plenty  of  time  for  any  person  desiring  it, 
to  show  his  (or  her)  paper  to  two,  three,  or  more  others, 
explain  its  value,  ask  and  secure  and  forward  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  beginning  now,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  volume,  or  any  other  time  desired,  and  in  return  for 
tliis,  the  Publishers  will  make  you  a  fine  Centennial  Gift 
of  any  of  file  good  articles  in  the  Premium  List,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  number  of  names  sent  by  you.  Over 
2  5,000  such  presents  have  bepn  made  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers  in  this  way,  and  with  almost  universal  gratification 
to  the  recipients.  Any  Person  (YOU,  READER) 
can  easily  get  one  or  more  of  these  fine  articles  free. — (If 
you  have  not  the  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  premiums, 
send  for  a  copy  at  once,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  free.) 

A  lady  received  one  of  Steinway’s  splendid  $650 
Pianos  for  subscribers  collected  mainly  in  June. 

Many  others  have  obtained  other  valuable  articles  in 
return  for  names  collected  as  late  as  this  month. 

There  is  nothing  fanciful,  and  no  clap-trap  at  all  in  this 
matter.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  a  few 
at  least  in  every  place  in  the  country,  who  ought,  for 
their  own  pleasure  and  profit,  to  have  just  the  kind 
of  information  that  is  being  given  in  this  journal  during 
this  year.  It  would  directly  and  indirectly  pay  them 
many  times  the  cost,  and  if  they  knew  about  the  matter 
they  would  certainly  have  it.  The  Publishers  desire 
to  reach  such  persons.  They  know  that  those  who  once 
begin  to  read  the  paper,  usually  continue  to  do  so 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  they  intend  to  make 
the  paper  so  valuable  that  no  one  will  want  to  cease  tak¬ 
ing  it.  But  they  cannot  go  and  speak  to  them  personally. 

So  they  (the  Publishers)  desire  to  have  the  Headers 
speak  of  the  paper  to  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
explain  its  character  and  utility,  so  that  they  will  desire 
to  have  it,  and  the  Publishers  are  quite  willing  to  pay 
all  who  do  this,  much  more  than  the  profit  on  the  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  or  two  years. 

Therefore  they  oiler  valuable  articles  (of  Hie 
best .  quality  and  character)  to  each  and  every  one 
who  will  take  the  little  trouble  required  to  ask  two, 
or  three,  or  more,  neighbors  to  subscribe.  These  ar¬ 
ticles,  bought  for  cash  at  wholesale,  are  more  valuable 
and  much  better  pay  than  could  be  given  in  money ,  hut  are 
just  as  good,  or  hotter,  than  money  ;  they  are  carefully 
selected  and  warranted  good. 

This  plan  works  well  all  round,  and  lias  done  so  for 
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many  years.  The  Publishers  secure  enlarged  circulation. 
Those  assisting  in  this,  got  the  good  premiums  without 
money  expenditure.  Those  induced  to  subscribe  are 
made  acquainted  with  a  good  paper,  and  are  benefited. 

Now,  READER,  will  you  not  join  in  the  enterprise  ? 
Can  you  not,  this  month ,  beginning  to-day,  speak  of 
the  paper  to  those  you  meet,  or  take  an  evening  or 
rainy  day  to  do  it,  and  thus  secure  two,  three,  or  more 
names,  and  send  them  in  ?  You  can  select  any  article 
yon  desire  from  the  Premium  List,  corresponding  to  the 
names  you  send,  whether  many  or  few.  MANY  have 
found  this  so  profitable,  that  they  have  given  up  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  gone  into  it  as  a  business,  and  made 
large  salaries  by  selling  the  articles  they  have  obtained. 
Thousands  of  others  have  secured  for  themselves,  free, 
such  things  as  these :  (Gold  Pens  ami  Pencils — 
Watches — Fine  'Fable  Cutlery  —  Elegant 
Silver-plated  Articles— Scissors  in  Cases— 
Pocket  E£»iives— Roy’s  Wagons— Children’s 
Carriages— Flora!  Scts-Microscopes—OTelo- 
deons— Pianos— Guns— Kitles— Books,  etc. 

Try  your  hand  at  it  now.  In  the  next  one  month 
and  4  days,  (June,  and  July  1-1),  you  can  get  one,  per¬ 
haps  several  of  the  above  articles,  or  others  of  the  100 
offered  in  the  Premium  List.  If  you  have  not  kept  your 
copy  of  the  Premium  List,  send  and  get  another  at  once. 

'Pry  it  for  once,  and  see  how  it  will  work.  A  little 
practice  now,  may  pave  the  way  for  you  to  get  hundreds 
of  dollar’s  worth  next  year. 

YOU  can  do  tills  as  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  to  yourself,  as  the  other 
15,000,  who  have  already  done  so. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Wats  and  Suggestions  which  u%e  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Ugp”  W.15. — 'Flie  Yew  B®»s4atg;e  Law. 
— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  York. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  he  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Remit  i  sets'-  Money:  —  CSaedcs  osa 
New  York  City  Blanks  or  Rankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  :  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 
for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  tale  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


Round  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 
four  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent,  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(1G  to  34)  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at 75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Sjsealk  a  Word  for  45ae  CSersmaBB. 
American  Agriculturist. — For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  lias  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  Hie  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  tiie  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 


the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  tliis  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
ol  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  he  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

'File  If  ouse-BSii  tiding-  chapters  and  il¬ 
lustrations  given  in  every  number  of  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  now,  as  for  18  months  past,  and  to  he  contin¬ 
ued,  are  of  great  value.  They  are  new,  the  information 
is  of  the  practical,  common-sense  order,  and  the  cost  of 
each  plan  is  of  great  convenience,  as  it  is  carefully  esti¬ 
mated.  These  articles  are  alone  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  to  half  the  families  of  the  country— to 
those  hoping  to  build  in  the  future,  those  planning  to 
build  soon,  and  as  an  aid  in  changing  houses  already 
erected. 

Osar  Y'nlioiial  15A5ZAAI&  this  month, 
contains  the  usual  assortment  of  good  things,  advertised 
by  trustworthy  men.  It  will  always  pay  any  one  to  look 
all  through  the  advertisements,  and  see  what  is  offered, 
by  whom,  at  what  price,  etc.  Many  a  man  has  got  a  val¬ 
uable  new  idea  from  seeing  what  others  say  about  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  which  has  started  his  own  thought  in  a 
profitable  direction.  When  writing  to  any  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  for  information,  catalogues,  etc.,  or  sending 
orders  to  them,  please  let  them  know  that  you  belong  to 
the  great  Agriculturist  family,  and  you  may  expect  and 
will  receive  good  treatment.  Our  advertisers  know  that 
we  carefully  exclude  any  one  who  does  not  promptly 
perform  what  he  promises  in  his  advertisement. 

BSr,oom=CJ<>s‘si  :&n<l  SSrooms,  is  the  title 
of  a  work  of  about  60  pages,  in  which  the  editors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  have  brought  together  from  va¬ 
rious  sources  all  the  available  information  upon  these 
subjects.  It  gives  the  various  methods  of  treating  the 
crop  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  preparing  the 
soil  and  planting  the  seed,  to  baling  the  crop  and  send¬ 
ing  it  to  market,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  man¬ 
agement  on  the  great  Broom-corn  farms  of  Illinois.  The 
methods  by  which  the  farmer  can  make  brooms  for  home 
use,  and  those  followed  in  manufacturing  for  market,  are 
given  in  detail,  and  as  also  other  parts  of  the  work, 
abundantly  illustrated,  the  whole  forming  the  most  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  this  increasingly  important  crop  in 
print.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York.  Sent  post-paid,  in  paper  50c,  in  cloth  75c. 

!M«l  14  IBay  ? — Thirty-three  years  ago  two 
farmers  settled  side  by  side,  with  about  equal  advantages 
as  to  soil,  markets,  etc.  One  of  them  subscribed  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  occasionally  bought  a  book 
or  two  about  his  business,  the  whole  costing  him  only 
$6  a  year.  Ilis  boys  read  and  thought  about  their  work, 
became  interested  in  and  respected  it,  and  were  happy  in 
their  toil,  because  they  had  something  to  think  about. 
They  grew  up  intelligent,  and  settled  as  good  prosperous 
farmers,  respected  and  influential. .. .The  other  farmer 
“  couldn’t  afford  papers  and  hooks  ”  ;  (he  could  afford  G 
cents  a  day,  or  $20  a  year,  for  tobacco,  beer,  etc.)  His 
boys  worked  sullenly  by  day,  and  “  skylarked  ”  at  night; 
they  despised  and  hated  their  work,  which  for  them  was 
o«ly  exercising  brute  force,  with  little  mind  applied. 
When  old  enough  to  escape  parential  restraint,  they  quit 
the  farm,  one  for  tliis,  and  another  for  that,  and  none  of 
them  ever  amounted  to  anything.  Six  dollars  a  year,  or 
even  $1  .50  a  year,  would  have  made  a  wonderful  differ¬ 
ence — would  have  changed  their  whole  course  of  life. 
Would  it  have  paid  ?... .Please  show  tliis  item  to  some 
of  your  neighbors,  who  have  perhaps  not  thought  of 
this  matter,  and  invite  them  to  try  this  or  some  other 
good  journal  for  the  present  year.  You  may  do  them  a 
positive  good  by  such  a  hint. 

Frauds  in  Fertilizers. — There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  profit  to  he  gained  In  using  good  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers  of  the  right  kinds,  hut  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  frauds.  It.  is  so  easy  to 
color,  and  compound  worthless  materials,  that  one  is  on¬ 
ly  safe  when  buying  of  thoroughly  known  and  entirely 
trustworthy  manufacturers,  and  with  a  guarantee  as  to 
the  composition.  An  “Agricultural  Experiment.  Sta¬ 
tion,”  with  a  “  Fertilizer  Control  System  ”  is  needed  in 
every  State,  almost  in  every  county.  Connecticut  lias 
made  a  beginning,  and  the  saving  to  that  State  will  be 
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many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  this  first  year.  Take  a 
single  illustration.  A  fertilizer,  called  “  American  Bone 
Fertilizer ,”  said  to  be  made  in  New  Jersey,  was  very 
highly  puffed,  pronounced  cheap  at  $60  per  ton,  but  sold 
u  for  introduction  ”  at  $55  a  ton.  Considerable  purchases 
were  made  by  farmers,  and  probably  the  State  would  have 
been  flooded  by  it,  as  the  statements  were  very  plausible. 
But  samples  were  taken  to  the  Experiment  Station,  and 
after  repeated  careful  analyses,  of  samples  from  different 
purchasers,  the  utmost  of  valuable  fertilizing  material 
that  could  be  found  in  it,  did  riot  amount  to  nine  dollars  a 
ion!  About  half  of  it  was  found  to  be  sand  ! — This  is  the 
worst  case  yet  brought  out,  but  the  hundreds  of  analyses 
already  made  and  under  way,  are  showing  the  farmers  of 
that  State  that  in  some  kinds  of  fertilizers  they  are  get¬ 
ting  two  or  three  times  as  much  for  their  money,  as  in 
others  equally  puffed,  and  praised,  and  “  certificated.” 

Maitd-BSook  for  S’rjiitafiqfotrers,  by 

F.  R.  Elliott.  Rochester  :  D.  M.  Dewey.  This  is  ft  small 
and  useful  work,  intended  to  give  those  who  grow  fruit 
for  their  own  use  a  compact  guide  as  to  treatment,  and 
select  lists,  containing  only  the  most  desirable  varieties, 
thus  avoiding  the  bewilderment  caused  by  the  many  va¬ 
rieties  presented  in  larger  works.  A  chapter  on  home 
adornments  is  added  as  an  appendix  to  the  portion  treat¬ 
ing  of  fruits.  Price,  post-paid  from  this  office,  GO  cents 
paper,  and  $1  cloth. 

■Trise  AsEtHM-i'Casa  ITetfeH-isifBJ-y  <SC«!!= 
lege. — In  former  years  we  have  often  mentioned  in 
terms  of  high  commendation,  the  “N.  Y.  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.”  Some  two  years  ago  the  course 
of  the  trustees  being  unsatisfactory,  the  whole  faculty 
left  the  college,  and  formed  a  new  institution,  so  that  the 
Am.  Veterinary  College  is  in  all  its  essentials  the  same 
as  the  old  one,  and  the  good  words  wo  in  former  days 
applied  to  that,  now  belong  to  the  new  college.  Doctors 
Liantard,  Large,  and  others  who  gave  prominence  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  occupy 
similar  positions  in  the  Am.  Veterinary  College.  We 
notice  that  the  present  class,  which  though  larger  than  in 
former  years,  numbers  only  about  20,  when  it  should  bo 
ten  times  as  many.  While  young  men  are  thronging  the 
regular  medical  colleges,  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  pro¬ 
fession  already  overcrowded,  there  are  few  who  choose  a 
career  as  veterinary  surgeons,  an  honorable  profession, 
and  one  which  calls  for  as  thorough  acquirements  and 
skill  as  the  other,  and  in  which  the  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
tinction  and  profit  are  very  much  greater.  Those  who 
wish  for  information  about  the  college,  should  apply  to 
Prof.  A.  Liautard,  141  West  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  which  is 
also  the  locality  of  the  hospital  attached  to  the  college. 

A  Msutiisil  of  (lie  Apiary. — By  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This 
is  an  illustrated  8vo.  pamphlet  of  about  60  pages,  and 
embodies  the  author’s  lectures  and  teachings  in  apicul¬ 
ture.  As  it  reaches  us  just  as  we  go  to  press,  wo  nre  un¬ 
able  to  speak  of  its  contents,  other  than  to  say  that  they 
look  attractive,  and  that  we  know  that  the  author  is 
abundantly  able  to  make  a  useful  work. 

'Flic  ISui-al  Blew  Yorker,  founded,  and 
until  within  a  year  or  two  conducted,  by  Mr.  D.  D.  T. 
Moore,  has  recently  changed  hands,  Mr.  G.  A.  C.  Barnett 
continues  to  be,  as  he  has  been  for  some  time,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  assumes  the  duties  of  editor 
in  chief,  with  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman  as  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Moore  retires  from  a  long  editorial  career  with  the  best 
wishes  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  including  those  of  the 
Agricultural  Press,  with  whom,  personally  and  in  his 
eolnmns,  he  always  maintained  the  most  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions.  For  some  time  past  Mr.  Moore  has  done  little  ed¬ 
itorial  work,  else  the  unfair  misrepresentations  of  the 
position  of  those  who  have  criticised  its  articles,  would 
not  have  appeared  in  its  columns,  nor  would  the  un¬ 
seemly  quarrel  with  a  Rochester  rival  have  been  toler¬ 
ated.  The  Rural  had  for  some  time  been  conspicuous 
for  its  abuse  of  another  journal,  and  a  stream  of  epithets 
such  as  we  are  happy  to  say  are  rarely  seen  in  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  disfigured  its  columns.  The  incoming  of 
the  new  administration  was  marked  by  a  sudden  cessa¬ 
tion  of  that  style  of  controversy,  which  consists  in  call¬ 
ing  names.  Mr.  Fuller  has  the  ability  to  bring  up  the 
Rural  to  its  former  excellence,  an  undertaking  in  which 
we,  with  hosts  of  other  friends,  wish  him  much  success. 

CataSog-nie  oi*  asad 

otlier  Tools,— We  have  been  favored  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  Messrs.  Semple,  Berge  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  This  handsomely  bound  and  neatly  printed  book, 
is  also  a  very  interesting  one,  as  it  contains  engravings 
and  descriptions  of  tools,  implements,  and  machines,  far 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  almost  every  thing  needed  for  the  farm,  work¬ 
shop,  factory,  mill,  mine,  or  quarry,  from  a  steam  engine, 
a  reaper,  or  a  wagon,  down  to  a  bolt  or  nut,  may  there  be 


found  and  referred  to.  Dealers  in  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  hardware  of  all  sorts,  will  be  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  catalogue. 

'Flae  American  Kennel,  by  Arnold 

Burges.  New  York  :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  A  handsome 
square  Svo.,  of  200  pages,  devoted  to  the  breeding,  man¬ 
agement.  and  breaking  of  sporting  dogs,  especially  set¬ 
ters.  There  are  several  flue  portraits  of  setters  and 
pointers,  and  pedigrees  are  given  of  various  imported 
animals  and  their  progeny.  It  bears  the  impress  of 
thorough  work  on  the  part  of  both  author  and  publishers. 
Sent  from  this  office,  post-paid,  for  $4.00. 

Sonic  Mew  ArttlBltoetoaral  BSoolis. — 

Works  upon  architecture  seem  to  be  legitimately  rela¬ 
ted  to  rural  books,  and  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  find¬ 
ing  that  orders  for  works  on  architecture  came  so  fre¬ 
quently  with  those  for  books  on  rural  affairs,  have  grad¬ 
ually  increased  their  stock,  until  architectural  books 
have  become  an  important  department  of  their  business, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  Book  List,  they  offer  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  works  in  this  specialty.  Those 
noticed  here  are  some  of  the  latest  additions  to  their 
stock,  and  are  sent,  post-paid,  at  the  prices  given. 

Vii.las  and  Cottages,  or  Homes  for  all,  by  Wm.  M. 
Woollett,  N.  Y. :  A.  J.  Bicknell  &  Co.  This  contains 
21  designs,  including  plans,  elevations,  and  perspective 
views.  Some  of  these  are  very  pleasing,  and  all  are 
marked  by  originality.  Price,  $3.00. 

Modern  American  Homesteads,  by  Daniel  T.  At¬ 
wood.  Mr.  Atwood  is  a  practical  architect,  and  most  of 
these  designs  are  of  houses  recently  erected  ;  the  work 
is  illustrated  by  46  plates  of  dwellings  of  moderate  cost, 
stables,  ice-houses,  and  other  out  buildings,  including 
several  especially  designed  for  the  Southern  States. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Architectural  Iron  Works,  by  Wm.  J.  Freyer,  Jr., 
Now  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  This  work  of  220  pp., 
8vo.,  is  full  qf  practical  details,  useful  to  all  who  make  or 
employ  the  various  forms  of  iron  used  in  architecture; 
illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  Price,  $3.50. 

Ajuiaiaal  l*ar!isites  sua«l  Messmates, 

by  P.  J.  Van  Bencden.  This  volume,  one  of  D.  Appleton 
&  Co’s.  International  Scientific  Series,  is  an  attractive 
work  upon  a  subject  which,  though  repulsive,  is  not  the 
less  important.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
afflict  humanity,  arc  due  to  internal  parasites,  that  pass 
one.  portion  of  their  existence  in  the  animals  used  for 
food,  is  now  well  established,  and  the  surest  way  to  avoid 
these  is  to  know  their  histories.  This  work,  illustrated 
by  numerous  engravings,  gives  a  full  account  of  most  of 
the  internal  and  external  parasites  on  man  and  other 
animals,  and  gives  the  later  discoveries  In  this  interest¬ 
ing  department  of  natural  history.  Price  $1.50. 

Orchid  C»«!t»ire,  by  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.  New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  It  shows  great  faith  in  the 
future  progress  of  horticulture  in  this  country,  when  a 
publisher  puts  forth  a  work  upon  such  a  rare  specialty  as 
that  of  Orchid  Culture.  The  present  is  an  exceedingly 
neat  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  in  which  the 
author  gives  his  own  experience,  supplemented  by  that 
of  others  for  species  with  which  he  is  unacquainted.  Of 
course,  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  guide  can  only  be 
properly  judged  of  by  those  familiar  with  orchid  culture, 
for  the  rest,  it  is  very  full  and  complete,  and  the  author 
writes  with  an  enthusiasm  that  we  hope  may  be  the 
means  of  inducing  others  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  these 
charming  plants.  While  most  of  the  East  Indian  orchids 
require  a  high  temperature,  those  from  Mexico  and  the 
Andes  do  better  in  a  moderate  heat,  and  may  be  grown 
ia  an  ordinary  grapery.  We  know  of  no  branch  of  horti¬ 
culture  that  can  be  undertaken  by  persons  of  moderate 
means,  that  will  give  a  more  satisfactory  return  for  the 
outlay  than  the  cultivation  of  orchids,  and  we  hope 
that  this  work  may  tend  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  and  love  for  these  plants.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Rand 
did  not  give  the  descriptive  characters  of  each  genus,  and 
are  quite  surprised  at  finding  no  account  of  the  peculiar 
relations  of  insects  to  these  flowers,  though,  perhaps, 
these  may  not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  orchid  culture. 
Sent  post-paid  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company  for  $3.50. 

Seale  Eassects  obi  Bffotose  Plants. — 

Mrs.  “  L.  0.  R.,”  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  are  easily 
removed  from  liard-wooded  plants  by  means  of  strong 
soap-suds,  applied  with  a  stiff  brush  ;  an  old  tooth-brush 
or  nail-brusli  will  answer.  Plants  with  soft  stems  would 
be  injured  by  a  scrubbing;  the  scale  upon  these  maybe 
easily  picked  off.  A  sliver  of  wood  whittled  down  like  a 
toothpick,  we  find  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  mealy 
bugs,  as  well  as  scale  upon  soft,  wooded  plants. 

“  The  — “  B.  S.,”  Washington,  D. 

C.,  writes,  that  several  would  like  to  know  how  to  treat 


“  the  Cactus.”  While  there  are  many  of  the  Cactus 
family  in  cultivation,  there  is  no  one  that  is  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  the  Cactus.  Those  in  general  cultivation  are  either 
Epiphyllums,  which,  from  their  jointed  stems,  are  com¬ 
monly  called  “  Crabs-claw  Cactus,”  or  species  of  Cereus, 
which  have  long  cylindrical  stems,  like  the  “  Rat-tail 
Cactus,  (C.  JlagelUfonnis ,)  or  triangular,  winged,  or  flat, 
like  the  gorgeous  Cereus  speciossimus  and  its  varieties  and 
relatives.  These  plants  are  mostly  from  countries  where 
months  pass  without  n  drop  of  rain  ;  when  the  rains 
come,  they  soon  burst  into  bloom,  make  their  growth, 
and  ripen  their  stems  all  in  a  short  time,  when  they  go 
to  rest  ready  for  another  long,  dry  spell.  In  cultivation, 
these  conditions  must  be  imitated.  The  Epiphyllums,  or 
Crabs-claws,  mostly  flower  in  winter,  one  blooming  in 
early  spring;  these  need  water  while  blooming,  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  growth  immediately  afterwards  ;  when  the 
growth  is  complete,  which  will  be  when  the  new  joints 
become  large,  firm,  and  like  the  old  ones,  then  very  little 
water  will  be  needed,  and  during  summer  they  should 
not  be  exposed  to  rains.  The  others,  the  Cereuses,  are 
mostly  summer  bloomers  ;  they  make  grand  decorations 
for  verandas,  and  should  not  be,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
plunged  in  the  borders,  as  their  flowers,  to  show  their 
full  beauty,  should  be  near  the  level  of  the  eye.  They 
bloom  from  May  until  the  end  of  summer,  and  during 
this  time,  and  while  making  new  growth,  are  to  be  wa¬ 
tered,  though  moderately.  When  the  cool  nights  of  Sep¬ 
tember  come,  they  must  be  taken  into  the  house,  and  may 
be  kept  quite  dry  all  winter.  The  reason  for  most  of  the 
failures  is,  keeping  the  dormant  plants  wet  during  the 
winter.  In  a  greenhouse  they  may  be  stored  on  a  top 
shelf,  and  left  in  quiet. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


In  writing  of  humbugs 
we  have  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact,  that  much 
of  their  success  is  owing  to 
the  existence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  a  large  class  of 
persons  so  peculiarly  con¬ 
stituted  that  they  are  not 
only  ready  to  be,  but  appa¬ 
rently  desirous  of  being 
cheated.  Some  persons 
will  invest  all  the  money 
they  can  raise  in  lottery 
schemes ;  often  repented 
failure  so  far  from  discour¬ 
aging  them,  only  strength¬ 
ening  their  belief  that  their 
“luck”  will  soon  come. 
We  have  known  persons, 
who  through  a  long  series 
of  years  were  devoted  to 
quack  medicines,  taking 
each  new  nostrum  as  it  came  out,  and  warmly  sounding 
its  praises  until  a  newer  medicine  displaced  it  in  their 
esteem.  So  it  is  with  other  classes  of  humbugs,  there 
are  enough  who  think  that  in  some  way  they  can  get 
something  for  nothing  to  make  quite  a  large  class  of 
customers.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any 
help  for  those  afflicted  with  this  mania  ;  mere  loss  and 
failure  with  one,  only  seems  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for 
another.  One  party  sends  us  a  list  of  concerns  which  he 
has  found  out  to  be  frauds,  and  wishes  us  to  publish 
them  as  humbugs,  and  at  the  same  time  asks  about  the 
character  of  certain  other  concerns,  who  are  in  the  same 
line,  put  out  closely  similar,  if  not  identically  the  same 
circulars,  offering  the  same  rubbishy  stuff.  The  writer 
evidently  not  satisfied  with  his  experience  with  three  of 
these  shops  which  propose  to  put  people  on  the  rapid 
road  to  fortune  for  50c.  or  $100,  is  ready  to  make  other 
ventures  in  the  same  line.  The  various  cases  in  which 
we  are  asked 

“  IS  THIS  A  HUMBUG  f  ” 

are  amusing,  and  we  have  before  us  a  number  of  letters 
embodying  this  question  as  to  various  schemes.  We 
cannot  reply  to  these  in  detail,  but  to  meet  these  cases, 
have  more  than  once  given  a  very  safe  rule,  which  is,  if 
a  scheme  or  article  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  you 
have  to  write  us  to  inquire  about  it,  let  that  project  or 
that  article  alone. ..  .Here  is  one  “V”  who  wants 

“  PSTCHOMANCT,  OR  SOUL  CHARMING,” 

anil  though  “  V  ”  would  like  to  “  charm  ”  souls,  he  has  a 
frugal  mind,  and  would  not  go  to  the  wrong  shop,  con¬ 
sequently  he  sends  the  names  of  several  concerns  who 
offer  to  sell  the  books  or  stuff  to  do  it  with,  and  asks 
whether  they  are  swindlers  or  not.  We  do  not  know  if 
we  have  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  “  soul  charming  ”  is, 
and  not  being  a  good  judge  of  the  article,  are  quite  una¬ 
ble  to  say  whether  the  parties  referred  to  offer  the  gen¬ 
uine  thing  or  not.  “Soul  charming,”  indeed  1  here  is  a 
man  with  intelligence  enough  to  write,  whose  letter,  on 
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this  day,  and  at  the  very  hour  when  the  opening  of  the 
great  exhibition  showing  our  progress  in  a  century,  is 
being  welcomed  with  cannon  and  bells,  stares  us  in  the 
face,  and  wants  us  to  help  him  about  “  Soul  charming” 

_ As  Sydney  Smith,  when  advised  to  “  take  a  walk  on 

an  empty  stomach,”  asked  his  physician  ”  whose  stom¬ 
ach?”  so  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  “whose  soul,”  “V.,” 
do  you  want  to  “charm,”  and  whyfore  should  you 
“  charm  ”  it  ?  We  cannot  give  you  the  advice  you  seek ; 
on  general  principles  we  would  advise  you  not  to  try  to 
charm  other  people’s  souls;  but  if  you  wish  to  improve  on 
your  own,  there  are  some  very  excellent  directions  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  one  Matthew,  beginning  at 
the  5th  chapter. 

“IS  THE  WYOMING  LOTTERY  A  HUMBUG?  ” 

is  the  purport  of  several  letters  that  have  come  so  near 
together  that  it  looks  as  if  some  parties  were  trying  to 
get  us  to  commit  ourselves  in  writing,  and  then  annoy  us 
with  a  suit  at  law.  If  this  were  the  object,  vve  hope  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  success.  We  regard  all  lot¬ 
teries  as  humbugs,  according  to  our  meaning  of  the 
word— in  that  they  are  and.  must  be,  however  managed, 
unfair.  Many  pay  their  money  and  get  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn,  while  a  few,  paying  only  the  same  amount  of 
money,  and  without  doing  anything  to  merit  it,  receive 
many  times  more  than  they  paid.  We  hold  that  such 
transactions  as  these  are  wrong,  and  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  community  in  which  they  are  allowed.  The  result 
to  the  losers  is  of  little  consequence,  but  the  effects  upon 
the  winners,  in  teaching  them,  and  others  by  their  ex¬ 
ample— that  money  can  be  got  in  some  other  way  than 
by  giving  the  worth  of  it,  is  entirely  wrong  and  abso¬ 
lutely  pernicious. 

BUT  IS  THIS  WYOMING  TOTTERY  FAIRLY  MANAGED? 

We  say  no  !  and  that  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  community 
in  this :  It  sends  out  circulars  to  particular  persons,  of¬ 
fering  to  guarantee  that  by  the  investment  of  a  certain 
sum,  these  particular  persons  will  draw  certain  prizes. 
This  is  done  on  the  plea  that  it  will  induce  the  recipients 
of  these  prizes  to  act  as  agents,  and  that  their  success 
will  advertise  the  lottery.  The  only  leg  that  the  lottery 
had  to  stand  upon,  was  that  it  was  a  game  of  chance,  and 
that  one  person’s  chance  was  as  good  as  that  of  another. 
But  here  is  this  Wyoming  fraud  sending  its  lithographed 
circulars  all  over  the  country,  and  by  holding  out  a 
guarantee  of  a  prize,  trying  to  induce  parties  to  act  as 
stool  pigeons.  Lotteries  in  general  are  bad  enough,  but 
we  regard  this  of  Wyoming  as  a  very  mean  fraud.  The 
lottery  publishes  a  paper,  partly  given  to  quack  medi¬ 
cines  and  partly  to  the  lottery.  It  has  a  column  devoted 
to  “  What  the  Press  says,”  and  though  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  copyrighted,  we  shall  not  regard  it  as  an 
infringement  of  our  rights  if  they  place  the  above  among 
the  “  Sayings  of  the  Press.” 

SEED  AND  PLANT  HUMBUGS. 

Last  month  we  gave  in  a  separate  article  some  account 
of  the  “New  and  Wonderful  Seeds”  that  are  offered 
with  such  extravagant  claims  that,  whatever  the  plants 
themselves  may  be,  the  descriptions  of  them  are  hum¬ 
bugs _ What  was  said  in  the  article  referred  to  in  re¬ 

gard  to  “Ivory  Wheat,”  was  entirely  based  upon  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  ;  we  have  since  received  some  of  these  seeds, 
and  find  that  they  are,  as  we  conjectured,  one  of  the 
forms  of  Sorghum,  Indian  Millet,  or  Guinea  corn.  The 
•  offering  of  this  stuff  as  “  Ivory  ”  or  any  other  kind  of 
“  wheat,”  is  a  fraud  upon  farmers.  Those  who  have 
been  induced  to  plant  any  considerable  quantity  of  this 
stuff,  may  feed  the  product  out  to  animals,  but  they  can 
find  no  market  for  it.  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  and  other  marvellous  seeds ...  A  worthy 
successor  to  Layfayette  &  Co.,  advertises  his  choice 
wares  in  the  St.  Louis  papers.  He  has  gooseberries  and 
■  currants  which  “  bear  fruit  twice  a  year,”  “  and  the  as¬ 
paragus  of  Caucasus,  which  are  good  to  eat  three  months 
after  they  are  planted.”  The  branching  pop-corn  intro¬ 
duced  several  years  ago,  turns  up  this  year  as  “  Peabody 

Corn,”  a  good  enough  pop  corn _ We  have  kept  the 

run  of  all  things  very  closely  for  the  last  25  years,  and 
are  very  sure  that  all  seeds  and  plants  of  any  permanent 
value  are  first  introduced  by  the  regular  dealers  in  such 
articles.  When  a  wonderful  Prince  somebody,  or  Em¬ 
peror  something  cabbage,  or  a  bran  new  hardy  sugar 
cane,  or  some  new  revelation  in  wheat  is  offered  by  some 
unknown  person,  it  is  well  at  least,  to  touch  it  cautiously. 

THE  STOCK  GAMBLERS 

now  try  a  new  dodge  in  advertising.  They  send  postal 
cards  all  over  the  country  informing  people  if  they  wish 
to  know  how  to  make  money  with  a  guarantee  against 
Joss,  they  must  send  for  such  a  book.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
write  us,  as  a  great  many  do,  asking  as  to  the  character 
of  these  parties  and  the  safety  of  investing  with  them. 
We  cannot  find  that  they  are  known  to  the  regular  Stock 
Board,  but  are  mere  skirmishers  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
army.  When,  as  recently  happened,  one  known  as  the 
longest  headed  and  shrewdest  of  all  the  stock  specula¬ 
tors,  one  who  knew  all  the  “ins  and  outs”  of  “The 


Street  ”  made  a  melancholy  failure,  what  sort  of  a  chance 
is  there  for  you ,  with  your  money  in  the  hands  of  an 
unknown  party  ?...  .We  are  asked  about  investing  in  a 

BLACK  HILLS  ASSOCIATION, 

which  proposes  to  facilitate  persons  in  getting  to  the 
Black  Hills  ;  we  have  examined  the  prospectus,  and  find 
it  very  faulty,  for  the  reason  that  the  most  important 
point  is  omitted— there  is  no  provision  for  getting  back 
again,  and  help  is  much  more  likely  to  be  needed  in  this 
direction  than  in  the  other.  Certain  restless  mortals 
will  go  to  the  Black  Hills,  for  somebody  once  found  a  few 
grains  of  gold  there  ;  but  we  advise  no  one  to  go  unless 
he  takes  money  enough  to  bring  him  back. 

MISERABLE  BOOKS. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  decent  right-thinking  people  are 
aware  of  the  stream  of  foul  literature  which,  under  the 
pretense  of  teaching  physiology  and  other  matters,  is  in 
circulation  among  young  persons,  .of  both  sexes,  from 
the  ages  of  15  to  18.  All  the  nastiness  docs  not  emanate 
from  cities,  but  small  towns  in  the  country  often  have  a 
bad  notoriety  as  the  source  of  this  style  of  literature. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  their  circulars,  these  “Secret 
Instructors,”  “Marriage  Guides,”  or  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  have  very  much  the  same  contents, 
and  only  differ  in  having  the  name  of  some  other  “Doc¬ 
tor”  as  their  reputed  author.  We  have  a  circular  before 
us  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  batch  ;  the  book 

professes  to  be  “Doct. - ’s  Marriage  Guide,”  and  after 

enumerating  a  lot  of  stuff  which  we  do  not  care  to  re¬ 
peat,  it  is  also  a  “  Private  Medical  Instructor  for  All, 
married  or  single,  old  or  young,  male  or  female,”  and  a 
lot  more.  The  list  of  contents  shows  that  it  is  a  vile 
book,  but  more  than  this  there  is  the  same  “  Doctors  ” 
“Book  of  Secrets,”  offering  to  tel!  everything  from  how 
to  make  “  old  horses  appear  young,”  to  “  produce  the 
diamond,  ruby,  etc.”  Besides  these,  there  is  included  in 
the  same  volume  the  “Seventh  Book  of  Moses,”  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  a  suppressed  book  by  the  great  law-giver. 
If  the  announcements  of  the  other  books  are  nasty  and 
absurd,  this  is  wicked  and  profane  in  presenting  its 
claims.  Yet  their  vile  circular  finds  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  youth,  and  the  rascals  who  issue  manage 
to  introduce  them  into  the  most  select  schools.  While 
the  circulars  of  these  books  avoid  absolute  obscenity, 
they  are  quite  as  mischievous  as  those  which  tlm  law 
excludes  from  the  mail. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

How  can  we  make  our  position  in  respect  to  medical 
men  and  medicines  generally  understood,  and  thus  save 
hundreds  the  trouble  of  writing  to  ask  about  this  or  that 
one  ?  If  it  would  do  any  good,  we  would  keep  a  state 
ment  standing  and  print  it  month  after  month,  but  we 
fear  it  would  not  meet  the  case.  Wc  have  stated  again 
and  again  that  we  have  no  acquaintance  with,  or  personal 
knowledge  of,  any  advertising  doctor,  and  that  we  would 
not  employ  one  of  them  or  advise  any  one  else  to  do  so, 
yet  in  the  face  of  this,  we  get  scores  of  letters,  asking  if 
so  and  so  is  not  an  exception.  We  regard  all  secret  med¬ 
icines  as  wrong,  and  shall  do  all  that  we  can  to  discour¬ 
age  their  use,  and  we  look  upon  the  advertising  of  his 
own  claims  and  cures  by  a  “doctor”  as  in  itself  proof 
that  he  has  no  proper  standing  in  the  medical  profession. 
We  should  be  very  glad  if  our  friends  would  remember 
this  so  frequently  repeated  declaration,  for  we  have  no 
time  to  answer  individual  inquiries  on  these  points. 


IFerrots  Wanted. — “J.  W.,”  Muscatine, 
Iowa.  Enquiries  such  as  yours  would  be  unnecessary, 
if  persons  would  look  through  the.  advertising  columns 
for  what  they  want.  In  this  case  it  would  he  found  that 
ferrets  are  kept  for  sale  by  N.  Guilbert,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

The  41  iiiTnnt  Won- tit. — Powdered  White 
Hellebore  is,  as  we  have  frequently  stated,  a  complete 
and  thorough  exterminator  of  the  currant  worm  ;  it  may 
be  dusted  over  the  leaves  when  the  dew  is  on.  or  may  be 
stirred  in  water  and  applied  with  a  syringe.  Another 
remedy  comes  to  us  from  George  Cruikshanks,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Whitin,  Esq.,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  which  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  cannot  readily  get  the  White 
Hellebore,  or  may  not  like  to  use  it.  Mr.  C.  mixes  5  lbs. 
whale  oil  soap  with  one  quart  of  kerosene  ;  when  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  he  gradually  adds  about  5  gallons  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  stirring  to  dissolve  the  soap  and  incorporate 
the  kerosene.  When  this  is  done,  add  25  gallons  of  water 
and  apply  with  a  syringe.  It  should  be  applied  early  on 
a  sunny  day,  so  that  tne  liquid  may  dry  upon  the  leaves. 
Mr.  C.  states  that  three  applications  have  never  failed  to 
effectually  destroy  the  pests. 
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Thorough-bred  and  Grade  Jerseys  for 
Fanners. 

BY  THOMAS  FITCH,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

My  experience  for  many  years  in  breeding  Jersey  stock 
and  crossing  thoroughbreds  with  other  breeds,  may  in¬ 
terest  some  of  your  readers,  particularly  the  dairymen 
with  whom  butter-making  is  the  principal  business. 
My  first  purchase  of  Jerseys  was  made  from  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  breeding  of  the  late  John  A.  Taintor,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn  ,  who  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  visit  the  islands 
in  the  British  Channel,  and  to  select  in  person,  and  im¬ 
port  into  this  State,  a  herd  of  Jerseys.  He  was  remarka¬ 
bly  fortunate  in  his  selections,  for  few  if  any  of  the  later 
importations,  down  to  the  present  time,  have  equaled  or 
even  approached  the  quality  of  his  stock  for  form,  beau¬ 
ty,  or  the  production  of  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  Solid 
colors  and  black  points,  squirrel  greys,  or  silver  greys, 
light  fawns  or  dark  fawns,  or  other  fashionable  marks  or 
colors  had  then  as  little  to  do  with  the  real  value  of  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow,  as  it  has  to-day ;  or  as  the  dark  or  light  com¬ 
plexion  has  to  do  with  an  Anglo-Saxon’s  brains.  A  good 
Jersey  cow,  thorough-bred,  and  well  bred  at  that,  one 
that  gave  say  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day  on  common  food 
(not  steamed),  and  made  12  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  sold 
then  for  about  $100.  I  have  bred  many  thorough-bred 
Jerseys,  and  hundreds  of  grades;  but  comparatively  few 
of  my  thorough-breds  have  given  more  than  12  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  and  I  have  the  credit  of  breeding  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  milkers  and  butter-makers  now'  in 
this  country ;  among  them  the  following  well  known 
names:  “Palestine  3d,”  “Maggie  Mitchel,”  “Fleet- 
foot,”  “Flora,”  “Buff,”  and  many  more  that  I  can 
name,  all  are  the  direct  descendants  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Taintor’s  stock,  some  of  them  having  given  as  high  as  22 
quarts  of  milk,  and  made  more  than  2  lbs.  of  butter  per 
day,  measured  and  weighed.  I  have  crossed  the  Jersey 
bull  with  nearly  all  the  known  breeds  of  cows,  Ayrshires, 
Natives,  Short-horns,  Dutch,  the  “sacred  cow,”  and  the 
Devons,  and  it  is  an  excellent  cross  with  any  and  all 
breeds  for  the  dairy.  I  have  never  yet  found  a  half- 
blood  Jersey  cow  that  did  not  yield  a  richer  quality  of 
milk  than  her  dam.  One  peculiarity  of  the  cross  is  this : 
wherever  the  Jersey  bull  serves,  he  transmits  the  rich 
quality  of  the  milk  to  the  grade  he  gets. 

The  thorough-bred  Jersey  cows,  as  a  rule,  have  small 
teats  and  udders,  small  bodies,  and  tender,  delicate  con¬ 
stitutions;  they  are  not  so  hardy,  or  so  easily  kept  as  Ayr¬ 
shires  or  natives,  but  the  grades  have  good  sized  teats,  and 
capacious  udders ;  are  hardy,  easily  kept,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  milk  is  increased.  The  grade  is,  in  fact,  worth 
more  money  to  the  farmer  than  the  pure  Jersey,  for  actu¬ 
al  production,  and  all  purposes  except  breeding  thorough¬ 
breds.  The  great  value  of  Jersey  stock  to  the  country, 
is,  for  dairymen,  especially  butter-makers,  who,  by  cross¬ 
ing  thorough  bred  bulls  upon  their  common  cows  of  all 
the  mixed  bloods,  can  select  the  heifer  calves  from  their 
best  milkers,  and  raise  them  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  cows,  and  then  again  cross  the  pure  bull  with  the 
half-bloods.  When  these  herds  are  three-quarter  Jersey, 
their  yield  of  butter  will  doubtless  be  one-third  more  in 
quantity,  of  a  much  better  quality,  in  color,  firmness,  and 
flavor,  and  worth  50  per  cent  more  than  at  present.  Who 
can  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  what  may  be  gained  in 
the  next  few  years,  by  the  farmers  following  this  course, 
with  a  slight  outlay  of  money  in  thorough-bred  Jersey 
bulls  ? 

[A  portrait  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  cow  “  Palestine  3d,”  was 
given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  Nov.,  1875.  Ed.] 


Paris  Green— Buying,  Using,  Keeping. 

Those  who  would  cultivate  potatoes,  must  at  the  same 
time  destroy  the  Colorado  beetle,  now  generally  called 
“  the  potato  bug.”  While  small  patches  may  be  kept  clear 
by  hand-picking  and  brushing  oft'  and  catching,  the  only 
practical  method  thus  far  found  with  large  crops,  is  to 
use  Paris  green.  The  beetle  wi  1  no  doubt  visit  the  few 
far  eastern  localities  that  have  heretofore  been  exempt, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  inquirers  from  these  and  other 
places,  we  recapitulate  what  has  be  n  said  in  former 
years.  In  buying  Paris  green,  get  the  pure.  Manufac¬ 
turers  openly  claim  to  make  four  or  five  qualities.  It  is 
folly  to  pay  them  for  adulterating  it.  The  pure  retails 
at  from  40  to  50  cts.  a  pound.  It  may  be  applied  dry  or 
mixed  with  water.  If  dry,  mix  one  part  of  pure  green 
with  20  parts  of  flour.  Do  not  mix  with  the  hands.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Contrive  some  kind  of  a  sifter,  like  a 
dredging  box,  any  tinman  can  make  one,  which  can  be 
attached  to  a  long  handle.  Always  keep  to  the  windward 
in  applying  it,  and  do  not  breathe  the  dust.  It  takes 
but  a  slight,  but  evenly  diffused  dusting.  In  applying 
with  water,  recollect  that  it  is  not  soluble ;  it  is  only 
diffused  in  the  water ;  it  is  heavy,  and  will  soon  settle 
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if  the  liquid  is  not  frequently  stirred.  Use  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  to  a  pailful  of  water.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  uf 
a  watering-pot,  a  syringe,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds  sold  at  the  implement  and  seed  stores,  a  garden 
engine,  or  by  means  of  a  whisk  of  broom-corn.  It  kills 
the  perfect  insects  and  larvae  or  grubs,  but  does  not  kill 
the  eggs.  Watch  the  vines,  and  if  a  new  crop  has 
hatched  out,  renew  the  application.  Insist  that  your 
neighbors  on  all  sides  shall  kill  the  insects  also,  else 
later  in  the  season  they  will  keep  you  supplied.  Paris 
green  is  a  most  virulent  and  Deadly  Poison,  and  should 
be  kept  and  used  as  such.  Keep  the  stock  of  poison 
where  no  one  else,  by  accident  or  design,  can  get  at  it. 
Keep  the  utensils  with  which  it  is  applied,  where  they 
cannot  be  got  at  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  until 
they  are  thoroughl3r  cleaned.  Use  care  and  common 
sense,  and  do  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  article  you  are 
dealing  with.  See  to  it  yourself.  Persons  with  cracks 
or  sores  upon  their  hands  should  not  meddle  with  the 
poison.  “Will  it  poison  the  potatoes,  or  the  soil,  and 
injure  future  crops  ?  ” — is  a  very  frequent  and  proper 
question.  We  are  warranted  in  saying  decidedly,  No. 
The  investigations  of  Ur.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  of  Prof.  Cook,  of  the  N.  J.  Geological 
Survey,  and  of  other  chemists,  show  most  conclusively 
and  satisfactorily  that  no  danger  whatever  can  result 
from  either  of  these  causes.  A  member  of  that  body  of 
savans  known  as  the  “Immortals,”  a  year  or  two  “got 
up  a  scare  ”  without  knowing  what  had  been  done  by 
others.  F.  W.  Uevoe  &  Co.,  cor.  Fulton  and  William 
streets,  N.  Y.,  advertise  that  they  make  the  pure  article. 

Forest  Tree  Planting'. 

FIFTH  ARTICLE. 

So  far  as  planting  itself  goes,  the  season  has  passed, 
but  there  remains  quite  as  important  work,  the  caring 
for  the  trees  already  planted.  As  with  orchard  planting, 
many  think  that  when  they  have  procured  and  set  the 
trees,  they  have  done  their  duty,  while  the  fact  is  that 
neither  fruit  or  forest  trees  can  be  expected  to  thrive 
under  negleot.  Cattle  and  other  animals,  especially 
goats,  are  most  destructive  to  young  trees,  and  will  soon 
render  the  plantation  valueless.  Where  the  law  makes 
every  man  look  out  for  his  own  animals,  enforce  the 
law.  Upon  its  progress  during  the  first  few  years  the 
future  growth  and  vigor  of  a  tree  will  largely  depend, 
hence  young  plantations,  if  there  is  no  crop  between  the 
rows  to  require  cultivation,  should  have  the  soil  cultiva¬ 
ted  for  the  sake  of  the  trees,  and  the  earth  should  be 
stirred  sufficiently  to  keep  it  loose  and  open,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  weeds,  and  this  should  be  done  until  the  trees  are 
large  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  Many  think  that  the 
necessity  for  tree  planting  exists  only  in  prairie  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  profitable  only  in  the 
newer  States,  while  the  fact  is  that  in  the  older  States 
there  is  a  vast  area  that  can  be  more  profitably  devoted 
to  forest  trees  than  to  any  other  use.  Much  of  the  land 
now  under  the  plow  docs  not  pay  for  cultivation,  and 
people  are  slowly  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  will  pay 
them  better  to  concentrate  their  labor  upon  the  really 
arable  land,  and  devote  the  rest  to  forest  growing. 

TREE  PLANTING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

is  likely  to  receive  an  impetus  from  the  prizes  offered  by 
that  excellent  association,  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  The  trustees  offer  $3,000 
in  prizes.  First,  for  European  Larch,  the  best  planta¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  five  acres,  $1,000,  and  two  other 
prizes  of  $000  and  $400.  In  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and 
Nantucket  Counties,  Scotch  or  Corsican  Pine  or  the  two 
mixed,  must  be  used  instead  of  larch.  The  plantations 
must  be  upon  land  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
must  have  had  originally  not  less  than  2,700  trees  to  the 
acre.  Second ,  for  the  best  plantation  oi  American 
White  Ash,  not  less  than  five  acres,  two  prizes  of  $600 
and  $400.  These  should  have  had  originally  not  less 
than  5,000  trees  to  the  acre.  Full  particulars  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  prizes,  which  are  to  be  awarded  in  the 
summer  of  1837  for  trees  set  in  the  spring  of  1877,  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
E.  A.  Perkins,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  The  prospectus  is 
accompanied  by  directions  for  planting,  and  for  procur¬ 
ing  young  trees  for  the  purpose,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  are  these  gentlemen, 
that  one  member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Francis  Skinner, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  offers  to  those  who  prefer  to  import 
larches  and  pines  for  this  purpose,  to  transmit  their  or¬ 
ders  and  procure  the  passage  of  the  trees  through  the 
Custom  House,  all  free  of  charge.  The  Society  publish, 
with  the  matter  relating  to  these  prizes,  the  excellent 
paper  on  Tree  Planting,  presented  to  the  Mass.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  Arboretum  of  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty,  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  arboriculture  that 
has  already  been  noticed  in  the  American  Agriculturist , 
and  which  should  have  a  wide  circulation,  as  it  is  full  of 


interesting  facts  and  statistics.  We  think  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  acted  wisely  in  confining  the  jirizes  to  so  few 
trees,  and  the  selection  of  the  European  Larch  for  poor 
soils,  and  the  Ash  for  profitable  cultivation  upon  better 
land,  is  judicious.  There  is  no  tree  so  little  appreciated 
at  its  true  value  as  our  native  White  Ash.  While  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ornamental  trees,  its  value 
as  timber  is  great,  and  yearly  increasing  on  account  of 
the  growing  demand  for  export.  We  have  nowhere  seen 
the  valuable  qualities  of  this  tree  so  well  presented  as  in 
the  paper  by  Prof.  Sargent,  and  had  marked  it  for  in¬ 
sertion  here,  but  the  restrictions  of  space  oblige  us  to 
postpone  it  to  another  month. 


Bee  Rotes  for  June. 

BT  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  increase  tlieir  stocks  by  natural  swarming, 
should  now  have  their  hives  in  readiness  as  bees  usually 
swarm  most  freely,  in  our  northern  latitude,  during  the 
present  month.  Do  not  allow  hives  that  are  to  be  used 
for  swarms  to  stand  in  the  hot  sun.  After  a  swarm  is 
hived,  be  sure  to  protect  the  hive  from  the  hot  sun,  by  a 
good  roof  or  cover.  When  this  is  neglected  swarms  of¬ 
ten  desert  the  hive. 

I  am  often  asked  about  the  proper  time  to  put  on  box¬ 
es.  This  must  be  decided  by  the  strength  of  the  colony, 
and  the  yield  of  honey.  Do  not  put  them  on  until  the 
bees  will  occupy  them,  nor  delay  them  after  that  time. 

Smoke,  and  Uow  to  use  it. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of  smoke  in  subdu¬ 
ing  bees  has  been  acknowledged  for  many  years,  but  the 
methods  of  applying  it  have  varied.  One  of  the  most 
primitive  methods  was  with  the  ordinary  pipe  and  tobac¬ 
co,  thus  furnishing  an  excuse  for  smoking.  Another 
was,  with  a  fire  in  an  old  pan  of  chips— blowing  the 


and  all  inside  of  it  revolve.  This  will  do  the  work,  but 
has  its  disadvantages.  The  most  popular  forms  are  made 
with  a  reel  revolving  inside  of  a  stationary  can,  with  a 
crank  and  gearing  giving  it  a  motion  of  about  3  to  1.— 
Figure  3  represents  this  kind  of  an  extractor,  with  the 
reel  standing  outside  of  the  can.  When  made  for  four 
combs,  the  reel  has  four  corner  pieces,  running  from  top 
to  bottom  at  the  corners,  on  which  wire  cloth  is  fastened, 


Fig.  1. — FUMIGATOR. 

smoke  towards  the  bees.  The  use  of  a  fumigator  was  a 
decided  advance  ;  this  (figure  1)  was  a  tin  tube  with  a 
mouth-piece  at  one  end,  and  a  tapering  tube  at  the  other, 
with  which  smoke  from  tobacco,  or  cotton  rags,  could  be 
directed  to  the  point  desired.  Experience  proves  it  to  be 
injudicious  to  use  tobacco  smoke,  as  bees  show  the  good 
sense  to  bo  offended  by  it. 
The  smoke  should  be  as  mild, 
and  used  as  sparingly,  as 
possible,  and  yet  accomplish 
the  desired  results.  To  this 
end,  it  is  very  generally  agreed, 
that  the  best  smoke  is  made  by 
partially  decayed  wood,  which 
will  burn  without  blazing.  The 
general  practice  is  to  cut  it  in 
pieces  about  two  inches  square, 
and  one  foot  long,  light  one 
end  of  it,  and  blow  the  smoke 
from  it  to  the  bees.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  its  disadvantages,  as 
aside  from  the  sparks  that  are 
often  blown  into  the  hive,  the 
breath  is  also  offensive  to  the 
bees,  and  has  a  tendency  to  en¬ 
rage  them.  There  is  also  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire,  as  one  often 
thinks  the  fire  on  the  stick  is 
thoroughly  put  out,  when  it  is  not,  and  I  have  known 
several  very  narrow  escapes  from  serious  conflagration. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  is  that  made  public  by 
the  late  M.  Quinby.  The  subject  received  his  most  ear¬ 
nest  attention,  and  the  result  is  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Quinby  Smoker,”  (fig.  2,)  which  has  been  received  with 
general  favor.  The  decayed  wood  above  mentioned  is 

used  in  this,  and 
the  smoke  is  di¬ 
rected  by  use  of 
the  bellows  to  the 
exact  point  de¬ 
sired,  and  all 
danger  of  fire  is 


QUINBY  SMOKEIt. 


Fig.  3.— HONEY  KNIFE. 


avoided.  When  not  in  use.  if  set  on  the  end,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  the  valves  will  remain  open,  and  afford  suffici¬ 
ent  draught  to  keep  the  wood  lighted.  To  let  it  go  out, 
lay  it  down  on  the  side. 

Extractors. 

I  am  asked  to  describe  the  extractor,  and  manner  of 
using  it.  An  extractor  is  a  machine  for  removing  the  honey 
from  the  combs  by  centrifugal  force,  leaving  the  combs 
in  good  shape  to  return  to  the  hive  to  be  filled.  It  can 
only  be  made  serviceable  where  movable  combs  are  used. 
There  are  two  general  kinds  of  extractors;  in  one  the  can 


Fig.  4.— EXTRACTOR,  AND  REEL. 

being  drawn  tight,  which  leaves  a  perfectly  fiat  surface 
on  each  of  the  four  sides.  After  cutting  the  capping 
from  the  cells  with  a  knife  made  for  the  purpose,  (fig.  4), 
the  csmhs  are  placed  inside  of  the  reel  with  the  open 
cells  against  the  wire  cloth.  By  revolving  the  reel  rapid¬ 
ly,  the  honey  will  be  thrown  through  the  wire  cloth  into 
the  can.  The  combs  are  then  turned,  and  revolved  again 
to  throw  the  honey  from  the  other  side.  The  process  is 
simple  and  practical.  The  honey  is  drawn  from  the  can 
through  a  gate  at  the  bottom. 

Raising  Qiucus. 

J.  H.  Bell  asks,  “What  would  be  the  best  plan  to  se¬ 
cure  fully  matured  queens  ?”  and  “  How  can  bees  be  made 
to  commence  early  queen  rearing?” — 
These  questions  may  both  receive  one 
answer.  Select  the  stock  you  desire 
to  rear  queens  from,  and  remove  the 
queen.  Finding  themselves  queenless, 
they  will  immediately  construct  several 
queen  cells.  The  number  will  usually 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  stock.  If  it  is  desired  to 
save  the  extra  queens,  open  the  hive  the  9th  day  after  the 
queen  is  removed,  and  remove  all  the  cells  but  one,  and. 
place  them  in  separate  hives,  or  nuclei  for  hatching. 


A  Washer  Cutter. 


Why  a  circular  disk  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  made  of 
leather,  metal,  pasteboard,  or  other  material,  and  placed 
under  the  head  of  a  screw  or  bolt,  orput  between  the  mov¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  machine,  should  be  called  a  “  washer,”  the 
makers  of  dictionaries  do  not  inform  us.  Still  one  who 
has  to  use  implements  or  machines,  or  even  a  common 
wagon  or  cart,  has  frequent  need  to  use  a  washer,  large 
or  small.  So  common  is  the  use  of  these,  that  those  of 
metal  are  kept,  of  various  sizes,  in  the  hardware  stores. 
But  all  washers  are  not  of  metal,  and  one  of  leather,  rub¬ 
ber,  or  even  of  wood,  is  often  required,  and  better  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  slow  work  to  fashion  a  washer  with  the 
knife,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  know  that  an  effective 


little  tool  for  cutting  them  is  now  manufactured,  by 
which  they  may  be  turned  out  very  rapidly.  This  tool  is 
shown  in  the  engraving ;  it  will  fit  any  ordinary  bit-stock, 
and  consists  of  a  shank  to  attach  it  to  the  bit-stock,  and 
a  horizontal  arm.  This  arm  has  a  center  point,  and  car¬ 
ries  two  knives,  which,  by  means  of  set  screws,  may  be 
fixed  at  any  desired  distance  from  the  center.  One  knife 
is  so  set  that  it  will  cut  the  hole  in  the  center,  while  the 
other  cuts  the  outside  circle  of  the  washer.  It  will  cut 
washers  from  %  inch  to  6  inches  diameter,  with  the  cen¬ 
ter  hole  of  any  desired  size.  It  may  be  used  for  cutting 
leather,  rubber,  cardboard,  or  even  wood,  if  that  is  not 
over  34  inch  thick.  We  have  tried  it  upon  leather  and  thin 
wood,  and  find  it  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  and  are  sure 
that  it  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  every  farmer’s 
“kit”  of  tools.  It  is  manufactured  by  Goodnow  & 
Wightman,  Boston,  Mass. 


1876.] 
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A  House  Costing  $2,900. 

BY  9.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

This  plan  of  a  suburban,  or  a  country  house,  has 


all  the  advantages  of  the  square  form — providing 
convenient,  commodious  interior  apartments,  and 
has  a  simple,  expressive  outside  dress,  that  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  more  pretentious,  expensive 

dwellings _ Exterior,  (fig.  1.)— The  outlines 

of  the  main  building  are  rounded  and  compact,  in¬ 
dicating  completeness  and  solidity.  The  front  tow¬ 
er-like  projection  is  a  central  and  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture,  around  which  the  other  parts  are  symmetri¬ 
cally  balanced.  The  Porch,  and  roofed  balconies 
are  simple  and  neat.  The  main  roof,  a  new  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  “Mansard  roof,”  is  a  conspicuous 
part,  giving  an  expression  of  strength  and  unity  to 
the  design.  The  main  cornice  has  full  projections, 
with  neat  solid  trusses,  and  is  separated  into  sec¬ 
tions  by  the  chamber  windows,  giving  relief  from 
the  monotony  and  depressing  effects  usual  in  all  con¬ 
tinuous  horizontal  lines.  All  the  Second  story  win¬ 
dows  of  the  main  building,  have  projecting  hoods, 
appropriately  interlaced  with  the  principal  roof 
work,  securing  pleasant  shadows  to  those  parts,  and 
imparting  a  marked  finish  and  variety.  The  Dormer 
Windows  are  triangular,  and  are  placed  immediately 
above  those  of  the  lower  stories,  prolonging  the  ver¬ 
tical  lines  of  openings,  to  which  they  form  a  fitting 
termination - First  Story,  (fig.  3.) — Hightof 


ceiling  10  feet.  The  usual  front  hall  is  dispensed 
with,  and  the  stairway  is  placed  where  it  is  more 


convenient,  and  accessible,  and  is  not  a  conductor 
of  cold  drafts  through  the  house.  Many  think  it 
necessary  to  have  stairways  share  with  the  parlors 
the  most  valuable  and  conspicuous  position  ;  they 
should  more  frequently  be  placed  in  some  subordi¬ 
nate  relation,  without  seeming  to  control 
the  general  arrangement.  The  Entrance 
from  the  front  porch  is  through  double 
doors  to  the  vestibule,  and  thence  to  either 
the  parlor  or  family-room.  Side  doors 
lead  to  the  pleasant  and  shady  front  bal¬ 
conies.  The  Parlor  and  Family-room  are 
of  equal  size,  and  may  be  used  as  one 
spacious  apartment,  by  opening  the  sliding 
doors.  The  Dining-room  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  opens  into  the  family-room, 
rear  entrance,  and  hall-way.  It  has  one 
large  bay  window,  and  two  plain  ones,  an 
open  fire-place,  and  a  dish  or  china  closet, 
c.  The  Kitchen  is  isolated,  relieving  other 
rooms  of  its  noise  and  odors,  is  convenient 
to  the  dining-room,  cellar  stairway,  and 
rear  entrance,  through  the  rear  lobby,  and 
has  an  open  fire-place,  closet,  and  large 
pantry,  range,  boiler,  sink,  wash-tubs,  and 
the  necessary  pipes  for  water.  The  Hall 
is  central,  accessible  from  the  parlor,  din¬ 
ing-room,  and  rear  entrance,  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  lighted  and  ventilated  by  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  head  of  the  stairs ....  SecoMsi 
fijoa-y,  (fig.  4.) — Eight  of  ceiling  8  feet. 
This  story  contains  a  hall,  four  good  sized 
chambers,  with  closets,  and  two  windows 
to  each.  The  Bath-room  has  bath-tub 
and  seat.  A  Conservatory  connects 
through  sash  doors,  with  the  two  front  cham¬ 
bers. ..  .Attic,  (fig.  5.) — Flight  of  ceiling  8  feet. 


Fig.  5.— ATTIC. 

The  Stairs  to  this  are  placed  immediately  above 
those  to  the  second  story,  are  ceiled  in,  with 
a  door  at  the  bottom.  The  rear  portion  is  finished 
on  a  line  with  the  two  chimneys,  into  two  bed¬ 
rooms  and  hall.  The  front  portion  is  floored,  but 
otherwise  left  unfinished  as  an  open  garret,  valua¬ 
ble  as  a  play-room  for  the  children,  a  clothes  dry¬ 
ing  room,  and  many  other  purposes - Con. 

strnction. — The  Foundation  of  hard  brick,  aud 
good  mortar,  is  shown  by  the  Cellar  plan,  (fig.  2.) — 
It  shows  four  feet  above  the  grade  in  front,  and  if 
desirable,  may  show  one  half  that  hight  in  the  rear. 
There  is  usually  sufficient  earth  taken  from  the  cel¬ 
lar  excavations  to  give  such  desirable  grade  as  shall 
turn  off  all  water  from  the  immediate  grounds  and 
walks.  The  Chimneys  are  also  of  hard  brick,  are 
independent  of  the  foundations,  and  are  carried  up 
perfectly  plumb  to  the  roof,  where  they  are  finish¬ 
ed  with  neat  bases  and  caps.  The  central  position 
of  these  chimneys  is  proof  against  cold  air  open¬ 
ings  at  their  sides,  and  insures  saving  the  heat  radi¬ 
ated  from  them.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  cracks 
from  appearing  along  the  sides  of  chimneys  in 
frame  buildings,  and  when  these  cracks  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  the  outside  covering,  they  often 
admit  much  cold  air. — The  principal  Frame  is  20  ft. 
high,  substantially  constructed,  as  indicated  by  the 
upright  section,  (fig.  6.)  The  main  plates  arc  in 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  ELEVATION. 


line  with  the  beams  of  the  attic  story,  and  the  roof 
purlines  are  8  feet  above  them.  The  side  rafters 
are  12  feet  long,  fitted  aud  spiked  to  the  purlines 


and  plates,  with  their  lower  ends  extending  21  feet 
down  from  the  latter,  in  a  continuous  line.  Rough 
brackets  connecting  the  rafters  with  the  upright 
frame  work,  forming  the 
foundations  or  frame  of 
the  principal  cornice.  By 
this  method  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  rafters  downward 
instead  of  upward,  the 
desirable  hight  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  roof  are  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  exposed  sur¬ 
faces  that  require  siding 
are  reduced  from  the 
usual  hight  of  221  feet, 
to  16  feet,  and  the  cornices 
are  more  substantial  and 
less  complex.  The  siding, 
roof-boarding,  slating, and 
trimming  are  done  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  Gut¬ 
ters  are  laid  in  with  the 
slate  as  described  in  May 
American  Agriculturist, 

1875.  The  Hoods  and 
Dormer  Windows  have 
slate  coverings,  interlaced 
with  the  principal  roof, 
with  joinings  and  flashings 
of  sheet  lead.  The  following  estimate  provides  for 
the  thorough  completion  of  the  building  in  an  ap¬ 
propriate  and  substantial  manner.  ISsitimate  : 


Fig.  6. — SECTION. 


82  yards  Excavation,  ©  20c.  per  yard . $  lfi.40 

1(5,000  Brick  furnished  and  laid  @  $12  P  1,00) .  102.W) 

44  feet  Stone  Steps,  Coping,  etc.,  ©  30  c.  per  It .  1320 

730  yards  Plastering,  ©  S5c.  per  yard .  .  . .  262.50 
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8,497  feet  Timber,  @  2c.  per  ft . —  69.91 

viz.  1  Sill,  4x8  in.  x  116  ft.  long.  1  Perline,  3x7  in.  x  96ft.  long. 

I  Girt,  4x8  in.  x  80  ft.  long.  48  Beams,  2x8  in.  x  14  ft.  l’g. 

II  Posts  4x7  in.  x  19  ft.  long.  24  Beams,  2x8  in.  x  18  ft.  l’g. 
1  Tie,  4x6  in.  x  146  ft.  l’g.  27  Beams,  2x8  in.  x  15.  ft.  l’g. 


1  Plate,  4x6  in.  x  133  ft.  long.  1  Stoop,  3xT  in.x  '.0  ft.  long. 

30  Batters,  3  x  1  x  13  ft.,  @  16c.  each .  4.80 

380  Wall  Strips,  (&  13c.  each .  .  49.40 

200  Siding,  10  inch,  @  26c.  each .  52.00 

Materials  in  Cornices  and  Corner  Boards .  50.00 

261  Hemlock  Roof  Boards,  (%  16c.  each .  41.76 

19  squares  of  Slating,  @  $9  $  square .  .  171.00 

3  squares  of  Tinning,  (1.  C.  Charcoal),  @  $8  $  square..  61.00 

250  feet  Gutters  and" Leaders,  8c.  $  ft .  20.00 

300  Flooring,  9  inch  x  (&  26c.  each .  78.00 

200  pounds  Felting,  (&3c.  per  lb .  6.00 

3  Stairs,  complete  .  90.00 

Porch,  Balconies,  and  Stoops,  complete .  200.00 

6  Cellar  Windows,  $36;  1  Bay  Window,  complete,  $60  96.00 

12  plain  Windows,  $144;  9  hooded  do.,  complete,  $135.  279.00 

8  Dormer  Windows,  complete,  @  $8  eacli .  64.00 

32  Doors,  @  $9.30  each,  $301 ;  7  Closets,  complete,  $14..  318.00 
3  Marble  Mantels,  $60;  3  Marble  Shelves,  comp’e,  $18..  78.00 

Range  and  Plumbing,  complete .  200.00 

Well  from  bath-room  to  roof,  complete .  15.00 

Gas  Pipes  for  18  lights,  complete  .  40.n0 

Bells  and  Speaking  Tubes,  complete .  .  20.00 

Finish  of  part  of  Attic,  complete .  60.00 

Nails,  $24:  Cartage,  average  1  mile,  $25 .  49.00 

Carpenter  s  labor  not  included  above .  150.00 

Painting,  2  coats,  complete  . . . . . .  150.00 


Total  Cost,  complete . $2,900.00 


Ogden  Farm  Papers—  No.  76. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  Massachusetts  hydraulic 
engineer,  describing  an  improvement  of  a  sort  for 
which  there  is  a  large  field  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
— namely,  the  dyking  of  1,400  acres  of  salt-marsh, 
in  Marshfield,  on  Cape  Cod.  The  land  can  be  drain¬ 
ed  six  or  seven  feet  deep  ;  or  at  pleasure  it  can  be 
completely  flooded  with  fresh  water,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  of  the  year.  Whenever  any  of  this 
land  has  been  plowed  and  seeded  with  grass  or 
grain,  or  cultivated  with  garden  vegetables,  the  re¬ 
sult  has  uniformly  been  strikingly  good.  In  fact, 
the  land  seems  to  he  everything  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  ;  but  my  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  “  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  nature  of  mankind.  Some 
half  dozen  represent  about  all  who  have  hitherto 
undertaken  to  do  any  work  upon  this  land  ;  the 
rest  stand  by,  and  either  doggedly  persist  that  ‘  you 
can’t  grow  anything  on  a  salt-marsh,’  or  else  they 
seem  to  think  that  grass,  etc.,  ought  to  grow  of  it¬ 
self,  without  any  cultivation. 

“Now,  it  evidently  is  no  use  to  argue  for  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  our  old  salt  and  other  marshes  in  gen¬ 
eral,  so  long  as  a  tract  of  land  already  dyked  out, 
perfectly  drained  as  to  the  main,  or  general  drain¬ 
age,  and  composed  of  the  best  of  soil,  may  be  seen 
lying  in  this  disreputable  condition.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  some  of  the  owners  have  cultivated 
their  marsh  land,  and  are  doing  so  this  year;  nor 
should  I  be  until  the  whole  of  this  marsh  is  under 
some  form  of  cultivation,  and  is  put  to  some  use. 
We  want,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it — but 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  slowly  and  against  my 
will— we  want  twenty  or  thirty  foreigners  to  settle 
on  that  land  and  to  cultivate  it ;  our  native  farmer, 
on  the  average,  requires  too  long  time  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  into  anything  sonew  to  him,  although  so  old, 
as  marsh  drainage.” 

From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  character  of  this 
marsh,  and  from  my  observation  of  the  cultivation 
of  precisely  similar  land  in  Holland,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  any  enterprising  and  skillful  farm¬ 
er  (dairyman  especially),  who  would  take  up  a  part 
of  the  Marshfield  meadow,  would  have  a  surer 
prospect  of  ultimate  success  than  in  any  other  field 
that  is  known  to  me.  For  a  year  or  two  there 
might,  very  well  be  some  draw-back,  but  from  the 
first  the  return  should  be  at  least  tolerably  good, 
and  when  this  land  is  once  brought  into  cultivation, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  be  as  fertile  as  the  best  of  the 
western  prairies,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  close  to  the  Boston  market,  where  at  least 
double  the  prairie  price  can  readily  be  obtained  for 
all  dairy  products.  3uch  land  as  this,  lying  in  the 
Beemster  in  North  Holland,  or  along  the  dyked  es¬ 
tuaries  of  Zealand,  is  producing  year  after  year 
a  return  of  $100  per  acre — very  largely  in  cheese 
that  is  sold  in  the  Boston  market. 


Some  months  ago  I  published  a  description  of 
Field’s  flush-tank,  which  I  have  recently  adopted 
in  connection  with  the  outlet  of  my  kitchen  sink. 
It  has  now  been  six  months  in  use.  Being  enclosed 
in  a  house,  and  packed  around  with  leaves,  it  was 


never  disturbed  by  frost.  On  one  occasion,  by 
carelessness,  enough  of  the.  leaves  were  allowed  to 
collect  over  the  grate  to  prevent  the  water  from 
entering  the  tank,  and  we  were  troubled  with  an 
overflow  that  leaked  into  the  cellar.  Very  recently 
it  ceased  to  act,  and  we  found  that  the  grease, 
which  had  congealed  to  a  thickness  of  quite  an 
mch,  all  around  the  interior  of  the  tank  had  begun 
to  flake  off,  and  some  bits  of  this  got  in  the  top  of 
the  siphon  and  choked  it.  This  was  easily  re¬ 
medied,  and  after  the  extended  experience  we  have 
had  with  it,  I  am  prepared  to  endorse,  fully,  all  of 
my  theoretical  recommendation  of  it  with  the 
simple  addition  of  the  advice,  that  as  often  as  once 
in  two  or  three  months  the  inside,  be  scrubbed  out 
with  an  old  broom,  and  the  grease  lumps  be  skim¬ 
med  oft  and  removed.  VVe  find,  on  examination, 
that  the  outlet  drain  beyond  the  tank  is  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  the  water  is  distributed  through 
the  irrigating  channels  much  more  evenly  and 
regularly  than  ever  before,  with  the  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  whole  flow  occupies  less  than  half 
an  hour  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  more,  during  which 
time  the  soil  can  become  perfectly  aerated.  The 
growth  of  the  grass  near  the  irrigating  drains  shows 
that  the  influence  of  the  liquid  is  more  widely  felt, 
and  there  is  less  indication  of  too  great  rankness. 


I  have  to  report  an  item  of  experience  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  unfavorable  character.  Two  of  my  very 
best  cows— animals  that  1  value  at  $1,000  each — 
are,  one  of  them  a  full  sister  and  the  other  a  half 
sister  to  my  leading  bull,  whose  qualities  are  not 
inferior  to  their  own.  Guided  by  the  successful 
experience  of  in-breeding,  that  has  been  so  often 
reported,  I  bred  both  of  these  cows  to  their 
brother,  and  as  they  seemed  iu  perfectly  good  con¬ 
dition  up  to  the  time  of  calving  I  promised  myself 
a  satisfactory  and  profitable  result,  but  the  event 
proved  that  “  The  best  laid  plans  o’  mice  an’  men, 
etc.”  So  far  as  we  could  judge,  there  seemed  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  character  of  either  of  the  calves  that  indi¬ 
cated  a  malformation  or  unnatural  development, 
but  both  were  so  displaced  that  natural  parturition 
was  impossible,  and  both  the  calves  were  lost. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  nor  do 
two  failures  disprove  a  theory,  but  it  will  take 
more  courage  than  mine  to  try  again  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  breeding  brothers  and  sisters  among  my 
cattle.  The  breeding  of  father  and  daughter,  and 
even  of  grandfather  and  grand-daughter,  is  often 
successful,  but  I  shall  act,  in  my  own  practice,  up¬ 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  safer  to  avoid  any  risk  that 
may  come  of  in-breeding.  In  establishing  a  new 
family  for  the  perpetuation  of  unusually  good 
qualities,  the  closest  in-breeding  is  often  necessary, 
and  is  sometimes  successful,  but  in  a  race  like  the 
Jerseys,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
thoroughly  good  hulls  not  related  to  our  cows,  I 
should  need  some  unusual  inducement  to  lead  me 
to  violate  what  is  considered  a  “natural”  law. 


I  wrote,  last  fall,  of  a  plan  that  had  been  adopted 
for  pumping  the  liquid  from  the  manure  cellar  into 
a  tank,  (by  windmill  power),  and  using  it  to  irrigate 
grass  land.  1  suggested  then  the  use  of  a  self-act¬ 
ing  siphon,  on  the  principle  of  Field’s  flush  tank. 
On  consideration  I  gave  up  this  feature,  for  the 
tank  being  very  large,  20x10x6,  it  is  very  easy  to 
keep  a  sufficient  watch  over  it,  and  stop  the  pump 
before  there  is  danger  of  overflowing,  and  to  let  out 
the  flood  through  a  drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
We  find,  after  due  experience,  that  with  an  average 
wind  an  8-foot  mill,  working  a  2-inch  pump,  fills 
the  tank  (10  ft.  lift)  in  about  24  hours,  and  that, 
with  land  sloping  2  ft.  in  100,  we  can,  with  very 
little  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  flow  after  it 
leaves  the  drain,  thrown  this  liquid  over  a  broad 
area  of  ground,  and  thus  diffuse  in  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  way  a  flow,  which,  if  it  dribbled  away  in  a 
small  stream, would  only  serve  to  create  a  rank  and 
worthless  growth  of  grass  on  a  few  rods  of  land. 


Mr.  Franklin  Sherman,  of  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  ques¬ 
tions  the  wisdom  of  my  recommendation  to  use 
western  com  for  fodder,  and  sends  me  seed,  (which 
I  shall  try),  of  a  tall  growing  southern  sweet  com, 
which  suckers  vigorously,  makes  a  large  amount  of 


fodder,  and  contains  much  more  saccharine  matter 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  field  corns.  The  same  re¬ 
port  of  this  corn  is  made  by  Dr.  Quimby,  of  Loudon 
Co.,  who  also  says  that  the  seed  of  this  variety  is 
to  be  obtained  at  very  moderate  rates,  from  various 
parts  of  the  Piedmont  regions' of  Virginia,  and  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  I  have  no  question  from 
the  accounts  these  gentlemen  give,  that  this  corn 
is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  western  variety, 
provided  it  will  grow  in  more  northern  climates 
with  sufficient  luxuriance.  It  would  certainly  be 
worth  while  for  the  very  large  number  of  farmers 
who  now  practice  soiling,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
plant  a  portion  of  their  fodder-corn  fields  with  this 
variety,  and  so  give  it  a  sufficient  practical  test. 


The  Jersey  Cattle  Cluf^held  its  Annual  Meeting 
in  April,  and  appropriated  $1,000  as  prizes  for  the 
best  Jersey  cattle,  to  be  shown  at  the  Centenuial 
Exhibition  next  September.  The  animals  must  he 
recorded  in  the  Club’s  Register,  or  in  the  Herd 
Book  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  ;  the  judges  are  to  be 
members  of  the  Club,  or  of  the  Jersey  Society;  and 
the  cattle  arc  to  be  judged  by  the  Club’s  “  Scale  of 
Points.” 

Our  Society  has  been  very  severely  criticised  and 
censured  by  those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  admission  to  the  Register  of  cattle  whose 
pedigrees  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  our  rales, 
and  some  of  the  mosi  influential  papers  published 
in  the  stock  breeders’  interest  do  not  tire  of  accus¬ 
ing  us  of  selfish  motives,  calling  us  a  “Ring,”  etc. 
As  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  all 
these  accusations  in  the  papers  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear,  and  as  I  have  no  other  medium  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist — as  also  my  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  necessarily  connects  my 
name  somewhat  with  all  charges  brought  against 
it,  I  desire  to  say,  once  for  all : — that  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  the  Club’s  affairs,  and  with 
a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  spirit  in  which  all 
of  its  regulations  have  been  established,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  individual  interests  of  its  members, 
as  opposed  to  those  of  other  breeders,  has  never  in 
a  single  instance  had  influence  in  deciding  our  reg¬ 
ulations  for  recording  pedigrees.  The  Club  makes 
no  money  except  by  its  initiation  fees,  the  sale  of 
its  publications,  and  the  charge  for  entering  cattle. 
All  of  the  money  that  it  does  make  is  scrupulously 
devoted  to  the  cost  of  bringing  out  its  publications 
and  to  the  general  promotion  of  the  interests  of  all 
breeders, — as  instanced  in  the  above  appropriation 
for  Centennial  prizes.  There  is  no  question  that 
some  of  our  regulations  work  a  hardship  to  breed¬ 
ers  who  have  not  known  sufficiently  early  what  the 
requirements  would  be,  and  to  certain  importers 
who  steadily  disregard  our  regulations  concerning 
the  entry  of  the  pedigrees  of  imported  animals. 
These  latter  suffer  from  their  own  conscious  fault, 
and  so  far  as  others  are  concerned,  the  hardship  has 
fallen,  at  least  as  hardly,  on  members  of  the  Club 
as  on  those  who  are  not  members.  We  arc  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  new  members,  who  believe  that  it 
will  be  for  their  ultimate  interest  to  sell  off  all  of 
their  animals  which  cannot  he  recorded,  and  start 
afresh  with  animals  that  are  in  the  literal  line  of 
registration.  Those  who  insist  that  we  shall  still 
further  postpone  the  operation  of  our  rules  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  them  to  record  animals  now  exclud¬ 
ed,  should  bear  in  mind  that  such  action  would  be 
especially  hard  on  those  who  have  accepted  the  sug¬ 
gestion  and  sold  for  a  low  price  precisely  similar 
animals,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  cannot 
be  registered. 

Mr.  John  Soden,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  V.,  bought 
two  Jersey  cows,  which  cost  in  his  stable  a  little 
over  $500,  (they  had  been  sold  at  this  price  by  a 
member  of  the  Club  because  they  could  not  be  reg¬ 
istered.)  They  WGre  bought  in  March,  1875,  one  of 
them  calving  at  that  time,  and  the  other  not  until 
the  19th  of  May.  One  was  due  to  calve,  this  year, 
the  21st  of  April,  and  the  other  the  5th  of  May. 
One  was  eight  years  old,  and  one  five  years  old. 
Their  product  during  the  year  was  330  lbs.  for  the 
five-year-old,  and  432  lbs.  for  the  eight-year-old.  I 
give  these  facts  as  they  are  published  over  Mr.  So- 
(len’s  name.  The  cattle  must  certainly  have  had 
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very  excellent  care,  although  he  says  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  while  in  pasture  only  five  pounds  of  ship- 
stuff  each,  and  during  winter,  potatoes,  wheat-bran, 
and  corn  and  oat-meal. 

J.  S.  Elder,  Darlington,  Pa.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a 
field  in  which  there  is  a  depression  that  holds  sur¬ 
face  water.  Under  a  part  of  the  field  there  is  an 
old  coal  gangway,  twelve  feet  below  the  surface. 
He  asks  whether  the  continuing  of  this  gangway 
under  the  depression  will  drain  it.  As  I  understand, 
the  basin  is  always,  or  often  more  or  less  filled  with 
water.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  driving  of  the  under¬ 
ground  channel  would  not  alone  be  sufficient,  be¬ 
cause  the  water  standing  on  the  surface  has  doubt¬ 
less,  under  the  action  of  the  winds,  puddled  the 
soil  below  it  so  as  to  form  a  tight  basin.  The  gang¬ 
way  may  very  .well  he  used  as  an  outlet  for  this 
drainage,  but  it  would  at  least  be  necessary  to  dig 
a  hole  from  the  surface  down  to  the  gangway,  and 
to  fill  this  hole  with  loose'stone  gravel,  or  other 
porous  material,  that  would  readily  carry  away  any 
surface  water  accumulating.  Were  this  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  complete  drying  of  the  soil,  the  same 
hole  can  be  used  as  an  outlet  for  the  necessary 
under-drains.  It  is  possible,  as  coal  seams  are 
more  or  less  open,  that  by  simply  making  the  hole 
suggested  well  into  the  coal,  the  natural  porosity 
of  this  would  furnish  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the 
water,  saving  the  cost  of  the  further  gangway 
driving  suggested. 

- - —  <a  —  i  m - 

Wild  and  Mongrel  Geese. 

The  Wild  Goose  ( Branta  Canadensis)  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  on  its  passage  every  spring  and 
fall,  is  as  well  worthy  of  domestication  as  any  va¬ 
riety  of  water  fowl  that  we  have  upon  our  farms. 
To  the  great  majority  of  our  people  they  are  onlj- 
known  as  they  see  them  in  flight.  They  have  never 
seen  them  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  never  enjoyed 
them  as  a  delicacy  upon  the  table.  In  a  few  districts 
their  value  has  been  discovered,  both  for  ornament 
and  for  use,  and  the  raising  of  wild  geese  has  be¬ 
come  a  regular  and  profitable  business.  They  are 
more  generally  raised  in  Rhode  Island,  about  the 
shores  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  in  Eastern  Connec¬ 
ticut,  near  the  Sound,  than  in  any  other  district 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  bird  is  thus 
described  by  naturalists  :  “  The  head,  two-thirds  of 
the  neck,  the  greater  quills,  the  rump  and  tail  are 
pitch  black ;  the  back  and  wings  broccoli-brown, 
edged  with  wood-brown  ;  the  base  of  the  neck  an¬ 
teriorly,  and  the  under  plumage  generally,  brown- 
isli-gray  ;  a  few  white  feathers  are  scattered  about 
the  eye,  and  a  white  cravat  of  a  kidney  shape  forms 
a  conspicuous  mark  op  the  throat;  upper  and  un¬ 
der  tail  coverts,  pure  white;  bill  and  feet  black.” 
They  do  not  walk  so  gracefully  as  the  common 
goose,  but  are  entirely  at  home  on  the  water,  and 
are  beautiful  objects  upon  any  pond  or  stream  in 
cultivated  grounds.  They  make  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  white  swans,  common  geese,  or  ducks,  upon 
any  lawn  or  woodland  park.  To  the  farmer  they 
are  of  chief  value  for  their  flesh,  and  for  crossing 
with  other  varieties  to  raise  mongrel  geese,  which 
are  an  article  of  luxury  in  city  markets,  and  com¬ 
mand  very  high  prices.  The  wild  goose  has  been  so 
little  domesticated  that  there  has  been  no  departure, 
in  the  color  of  the  plumage,  or  habits,  from  the 
original  type.  They  are  strictly  monogamous,  and 
the  old  gander,  when  mated  with  the  goose  for  the 
season,  rarely  leaves  her,  unless  it  be  for  some 
former  mate,  who  unexpectedly  returns  to  him. 
In  breeding  the  pure  birds,  it  is  usual  to  have  not 
more  than  two  or  three  pairs  upon  the  same  prem¬ 
ises,  and  if  each  pair  could  have  a  separate  breed¬ 
ing  place,  it  would  be  likely  to  save  quarreling 
among  ganders,  and  disturbance  among  the  gos¬ 
lings.  The  breeding  birds  are  pinioned  at  the  first 
joint  of  the  wing,  to  prevent  them  from  flying,  an 
operation  is  usually  performed  while  they  are 
young.  When  first  brought  to  a  new  location,  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  pen  or  hurdle  near  the  spot 
where  they  are  to  breed.  They  will  soon  become 
accustomed  to  their  keeper,  and  if  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  with  food,  will  give  no  more  trouble  than 


common  geese.  Abundant  feeding,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  season,  is  essential  to  the  highest  suc¬ 
cess.  The  young  are  strong  and  hardy,  and  soon 
learn  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  wild  birds  are 
not  nearly  so  prolific  as  the  tame  varieties.  Each 
goose  lays  six  or  seven  eggs  at  the  first  litter,  and 
if  these  are  set  under  other  birds,  she  will  lay  a 
second  time.  The  birds  increase  in  size  for  several 
years,  and  their  weight  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  abundance  of  their  food. 

Mongrel  Geese,  with  which  the  markets  of  large 
cities  are  scantily  supplied,  are  the  delight  of  epi¬ 
cures;  they  are  a  cross  of  the  wild  goose  upon 
some  domestic  variety.  The  mongrel  goose  is  usu¬ 
ally  larger  than  either  parent,  and  the  flesh  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  either  because  of  its  excel¬ 
lent  flavor,  or  of  its  veiy  high  price.  The  early 
birds  are  most  desirable,  as  they  can  be  marketed 
in  August  at  the  watering  places  at  the  highest 
price.  The  wild  gander  is  usually  mated  with  a  do¬ 
mestic  goose,  because  she  will  produce  two  or  three 
times  as  many  eggs  as  a  wild  goose — thirty  and  for¬ 
ty  eggs  are  secured  by  the  skillful  poultryman,  and 
are  hatched  under  hens  or  other  geese.  The  young 
birds  are  hardy,  and  easily  raised.  They  should 
have  a  good  pasture,  with  a  pond  or  brook,  and  be 
regularly  and  bountifully  fed.  The  object  is  to  se¬ 
cure  early  maturity,  and  sell  while  there  is  the 
greatest  demand.  The  business  pays  well. 


The  use  of  Machinery. — The  use  of  machinery 
upon  the  farm  is  doubly  beneficial.  It  not  only  re¬ 
duces  the  labor,  lessens  the  cost  of  products,  saves 
time,  and  enables  a  larger  surface  to  be  cultivated, 
but  it  actually  necessitates  better  and  more  careful 
work.  To  plant  corn  with  a  drill  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sod  be  well  turned  over  and  cov¬ 
ered,  and  no  trash  left  upon  the  surface  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  dropping  of  the  seed  ;  nor  must 
loose  stones  be  left  in  the  way.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  other  machinery,  and  this  indirect  benefit  is  not 
the  least  by  any  means  of  those  that  we  gain  by 
the  use  of  farm  machines. 

Improvement  in  Sheep. — A  marked  improve¬ 
ment  is  noticeable  in  the  quality  of  sheep  which 
come  to  the  markets.  Whole  flocks  of  sheep,  which 
will  average  over  100  lbs.,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
pens  in  place  of  poor  animals  weighing  but  60  to  70 
lbs.  Tliie  is  the  effect  of  the  rapid  introduction  of 
pure  bred  sheep  of  different  varieties,  but  chiefly 
the  Cotswold.  In  good  time  American  mutton  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  England ;  it  is  nearly  so  now  in 
weight  of  carcass,  and  will  be  so  in  quality  and  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  meat,  if  farmers  will  raise  roots  upon 
which  to  feed  their  sheep.  One  acre  of  turnips  or 
mangels  is  equal  to  ten  of  grass  for  fodder,  and 
when  fed  with  straw,  and  helped  out  with  a  little 
bran  or  oil-cake,  roots  are  certainly  the  cheapest 
feed  that  can  be  produced. 

- —a  <0'  am  - 

Science  Applied  to  Farming— XVIII. 

BY  PROP.  W.  O.  ATWATER. 


A  Correction— Nitrogen,  How  Supplied  to  Soils 
und  Crops,  and  How  Lost-Need  of  More  In¬ 
vestigation — Fraud  in  Fertilizers. 

In  Table  31  of  last  month,  a  grievous  error  oc¬ 
curred,  which  was  not  discovered  until  the  edition 
was  printed  In  part  A  the  figures  of  the  columns 
“Mineral  Matters”  and  “Nitrogen,”  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  and  last,  transposed,  so  as 
to  bring  the  figures  for  “  Nitrogen  ”  under  “  Min¬ 
eral  Matters,”  and  vice  versa.  The  surest  way  to 
correct  so  important  a  mistake,  is  to  reprint  the 
table  entire,  as  is  here  done.  In  the  calculation  of 
the  materials  taken  from  the  soil  by  a  ton  of  hay, 
the  proof-reader  changed  the  figures  to  correspond 
with  the  transposed  table.  They  should  be,  ni¬ 
trogen  2876  lbs. ,  potash  26y5  lbs.,  lime  17 ‘/5  lbs., 
phosphoric  acid  8>/5  l’os.,  and  so  on,  as  they  were 
originally  written  by  myself. 

Nilrogcii  in  Soils  and  Plants. 

In  the  table  the  nitrogen  of  the  plants  is  stated 
to  be  “  derived  mostly  from  the  soil.”  Tjiis  point 


deserves  more  detailed  explanation,  and  I  know  no 
way  that  this  can  be  so  well  given  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language,  which  will  be  valued  as  coming  from 
our  first  authority  on  these  matters  in  this  country. 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  a  lecture  on  “  Guiding 
Ideas  in  the  Use  of  Fertilizers,”  published  in  the 
Report  of  Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1873, 
says  :  “We  do  not  know  positively,  as  yet,  all  the 
processes  or  arrangements  by  which  nitrogen  is 
made  accessible  to  our  crops.  We  have  got  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  knowledge,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  be  learned.  The  atmosphere  contains  an  im¬ 
mense  store  of  nitrogen  gas— four-fifths  of  its  bulk 
and  weight — but  this  free  nitrogen  is,  so  far  as  our 
present  information  enables  us  to  decide,  of  no 
use  as  food  to  vegetation  directly.  It  is  only  capa¬ 
ble  of  feeding  plants  after  it  has  been  brought  into 
combination  with  other  elements  as  a  nitrate*,  or  as 
ammonia.  The  atmosphere  will  furnish  a  limited 
but  variable  supply  of  these  compounds,  enough 
to  be  of  essential  service  to  well  developed  vegeta¬ 
tion,  having  great  absorbent  surface  of  leaf  and 
root,  but  not  enough  to  bring  annual  plants  to 
great  development,  so  that  agricultural  plants,  if 
planted  in  a  soil  destitute  of  available  nitrogen- 
compounds,  can  never  make  a  crop  without  the 
help  of  manure  containing  suitable  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds. 

“  Nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  clement  of  our  or¬ 
dinary  fertilizers,  because  it  is  the  most  generally 
and  strikiugly  useful,  and  because  it  is  the  most 
difficult  to  obtain,  or  in  other  words,  the  demand 
is  great  and  the  supply  small. 

“  The  soil,  if  it  contains  little  nitrogen,  must  be 
enriched  by  that  element ;  if  it  contains  abundance, 
it  is  obviously  not  needful  to  add  more.  By  natu¬ 
ral  processes,  the  soil  is  constantly  losing  and  gain¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  or  is  liable  to  such  loss  and  gain,  and 
these  changes  are  intensified  under  the  artificial 
conditions  of  agricultural  practice.  Nitrogen  en¬ 
ters  the  soil  from  the  atmosphere,  by  direct  absorp¬ 
tion  of  ammonia,  especially  wdien  moisture  con¬ 
denses  in  it  as  happens  in  the  night  time,  and  loses 
ammonia  again,  or  may  lose  it,  as  the  water  exhales. 
The  rain  that  falls  upon  the  earth  brings  both  am¬ 
monia  and  nitrates  in  varying  quantity,  equivalent 
to  from  two  to  twenty-one  pounds  of  nitrogen  [to 
the  acre],  per  annum,  in  the  dozen  instances  where 
chemists  have  taken  the  immense  trouble  necessary 
to  ascertain  its  quantity  for  an  entire  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nitrates,  and  ammonia  after  being 
oxidized  to  nitrates,  wash  from  the  soil  in  the  out¬ 
flowing  water,  aud  are  lost  in  the  streams.  Again, 
the  soil  itself  is  not  passive  to  nitrogen,  but  on  the 
one  hand  appears  to  be  able  to  render  a  portion  of 
the  available  nitrogen  inert,  and  on  the  other,  to 
assimilate  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  make  it  avail¬ 
able  to  plants.  But  with  regard  to  these  processes 
we  are  very  much  in  the  dark.” 

There  is  another  source  of  loss  of  nitrogen  which 
Prof.  Johnson  does  not  speak  of  just  here,  and  upon 
which  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  experiments 
since  the  above  was  written.  The  compounds  of 
nitrogen  which  are  so  precious  as  plant  food,  are, 
to  greater  or  less  extent,  broken  up  in  the  soil,  and 
tiie  nitrogen  let  loose  as  free  nitrogen,  which  is  use¬ 
less  to  vegetation. 

Prof.  Johnson  continues:  “Nitrogen  then  is 
somewhat  exceptional  among  the  elements  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  It  comes  to  our  soil  in  an  unseen  atmos¬ 
pheric  stream,  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes 
smaller,  but  always  so  small  that  the  current  quan¬ 
tity  is  not  adequate  for  the  current  crop.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  wasting,  or  liable  to  waste,  and  it  wastes  the 
more  the  greater  the  volume  of  rain-water  which 
our  soil  is  unable  to  retain  in  its  pores,  but  permits 
to  leach  through  and  away.  The  natural  accessions 
of  nitrogen  to  the  land,  though  not  enough  for  a 
grain  or  a  hoed  crop,  while  that  crop  is  growing, 
are  yet  enough  to  help  it  essentially  when  its  ab¬ 
sorbent  surface  of  leaf  and  root  has  become  large. 
And  by  judicious  alternations  of  the  large-surfaf pjl 
and  deep-rooted  plants  of  the  perennial  class,  or  of 
perennial  habit,  ]ike  elpYcl'<  vYe  caP  save  and  starp 

I  tt  will  he  remembered  that  ammonia  aiul  nitric  ackl  ar.e 
cpnipounds  of  nitrogen,  and  tliat  compounds  of  nitric  acid 
with  bases  as  ammonia,  lime,  etc.,  are  pallet}  nitrates. 
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up  in  the  soil,  nitrogen  of  atmospheric  manurings, 
to  use  for  those  crops  which,  like  grain  and  tobacco, 
are  active  consumers  of  this  element  either  of 
themselves  or  by  the  culture  they  require.” 

Loss  and  Gain  of  Nitrogen. 

In  brief,  nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable  because 
the  most  scarce  of  all  the  ingredients  of  plant  food, 
the  immense  stores  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  air  are 
not  available  to  plants  because  they  can  use  it  only 
when  combined  with  other  substances.  But  plants 


do  seem  to  have  the  power  to  take  some  nitrogen 
compounds  from  the  air  by  theirleaves  ;  clover  and 
like  large  leaved  plants  seem  to  absorb  more  in 
this  way  than  grain  crops.  The  main  supply  of 
nitrogen  to  plants  must  come  from  the  soil,  and, 
to  be  useful  to  the  plants,  this  nitrogen  must  be  in 
available  forms.  In  vegetable  remains  and  manures 
it  is  in  more  or  less  available  forms,  and  is  gradually 
made  more  available.  This  change  is  facilitated 
by  right  manuring  and  tillage.  At  the  same  time 
the  soil  is  continually  gaining  more  or  less  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  losing 
more  or  less  by  escape  in  a  free 
state,  entering  into  unavailable 
combinations,  or,  especially,  by 
leaching  off  in  drainage  water.” 
Gain  and  Goss  of  Ollier  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Plant  Pood. 

Prof.  Johnson  continues  :  “  As 
to  the  other  elements  of  plant  food, 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  iron,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
chlorine,  we  know  that  they  belong 
to  the  soil,  and  while  they  may  be 
removed  from  our  fields  in  the 
crops,  or  may  some  of  them  wash 
out  of-  the  land  in  the  drain  water, 
they  cannot  return  of  themselves, 
but  must  be  returned  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  we  apply,  unless  the  overflow 
of  some  water-course  may  chance 
to  bring  them  back.  Of  the  ele¬ 
ments  just  named,  there  are  some 
which  are  especially  liable  to  waste 
in  drainage  waters,  or  waste  easily 
and  rapidly,  while  others  are  prac¬ 
tically  fixed.  Lime  and  sulphuric 
acid,  next  to  nitrates,  are  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  water  dissolves  and 
removes  most  copiously  from  our 
fields.” _ After  citing  some  ana¬ 

lyses  of  drain  waters,  he  continues  : 
“  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  it  is 
noticed,  are  found  in  but  the 
minutest  quantities  in  these  drain 
waters.  We  need  not  fear,  then, 
that  these  substances  are  wasting 
from  our  lands  unless  indeed  they 
are  over-manured  and  under-reten¬ 
tive.  But  lime  and  sulphuric  acid 
wash  out  more  freely,  and  hence, 
probably,  one  reason  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  advantage  of  gypsum  as  a 
fertilizer ;  it  must  be  constantly 
applied  to  make  up  the  constant 
loss  of  its  elements.” 

Need  of  Move  of  the  Knowledge 
that  Comes  from  Investigation. 

Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  pot¬ 
ash,  and  the  other  ingredients  of 
plant  food,  are  very  important 
things  in  agriculture.  The  farmers 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
have  been  buying,  or  will  buy  this 
season,  a  great  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  artificial  fertilizers.  It  is 
these  ingredients  that  give  such 
fertilizers  their  chief  value.  Ni¬ 
trogen  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  is  costing  the  buyers  all 
the  way  from  15  to  50  cents  per 
pound  in  our  ordinary  fertilizers, 
and  a  good  deal  more  in  some 
fraudulent  articles.  Much  of  it  is 
applied  where  it  is  needed,  is  used 
economically  and  brings  the  most 
profitable  results.  Much  is  ill- 
applied,  and  hy  wrong  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  lost.  A  great  deal 
must  be  lost  at  best.  But  we 
need  to  learn  how  to  obtain  it  at 
the  lowest  cost  from  home  or 
from  artificial  supplies,  how  to 
employ  it  with  the  least  waste, 
and  how  to  realize  the  greatest 
product  from  its  use.  Most  of  the 
little  definite  knowledge  we  have 


TABLE  31.  (.Corrected.) 

Far  Calculating  the  Exhaustion  of  Soils  bj  Crops  and  Enriching  by  Manures , 
Average  quantities  of  Water ,  Organic  Matter,  Ash,  Nitrogen  in  Organic 
Matter  and  Potash,  Lime,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  other  Ingredients  in  Ash. 
of  Fresh  (Green)  and  Air-dry  Materials. 

A. — PLANTS. 


VEGETABLE  MATE¬ 
RIALS. 

1,000  LBS.  CONTAIN 


GRAIN  AND  STRAW. 

Wheat,  grain . 

Wheat,  straw . 

Rye,  grain . 

Rye,  straw . 

Oats,  grain . 

Oats,  straw . 

Indian  Corn,  grain . 

do.  stalks  and  leaves.... 

Buckwheat,  grain . 

Buckwheat,  straw . 

Beans .  • . 

Bean  straw . 

Peas . 

Pea  straw . 

HAY. 

Average  Meadow  Hay... . 

Timothy  Hay . 

Red  Clover  Hay . 

Swedish  Clover  Hay . 

Lucerne  (Alfalfa) . 

GREEN  CROPS. 

Young  Grass . 

Timothy  Grass . 

Fodder  Rye . 

Fodder  Corn . 

Red  Clover  in  blossom.. . 

ROOTS  (tubers)  &  TOPS. 

Potatoes,  tubers . 

do.  vines,  nearly  ripe... 

Turnips,  roots . 

Turnips,  tops . 

Bugar  Beets,  roots . 

Sugar  Beets,  tops . 

Carrots,  roots . 

Carrots,  tops . 


Hops,  entire  plant.. 

Hops,  the  cones _ 

Tobacco,  leaves _ 
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Mineral  Matt 
Ash,  Derived 
ly  from  Soi 

Nitrogen  in  O 
ic  Matter,  Dt 
mostly  from 

|  I’otash. 
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Lime. 

©1 

1 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Sulphuric  Aci 

Silica. 

lbs. 

its. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb  8 

lbs. 

143 

840.1 

10.9 

20.8 

5.3 

0.4 

0.0 

2.0 

7.9 

0.1 

0.4 

141 

855.8 

46.1 

3.2 

6  3 

0.0 

2.7 

1.1 

2.2 

1.1 

31.2 

145 

837.4 

17.9 

17.0 

5.6 

0.3 

0.5 

2.1 

8.4 

0.2 

0.4 

154 

843.6 

40.5 

2.4 

7.8 

0.9 

3.5 

1.1 

2.1 

1.1 

22.9 

no 

840  8 

27.0 

19.2 

4.4 

0.0 

1.0 

1.9 

6.2 

0.4 

12.0 

141 

855.0 

40.4 

4.0 

8.9 

1.2 

3.0 

1.0 

1.9 

1.3 

19.  G 

136 

848.0 

13.0 

16.0 

3.7 

0.2 

0.3 

2.0 

5.9 

0.2 

0.2 

140 

855.2 

41.9 

1.8 

9.6 

6.1 

4,1) 

2.0 

5.3 

1.2 

11.7 

141 

i844.0 

11.8 

11.4 

2.7 

0.7 

0.5 

1.5 

5.7 

0.2 

0.1 

100 

827.0 

51.7 

13  0 

21.2 

1.1 

9.5 

1.9 

6.1 

2.7 

2.9 

141 

818.2 

30.7 

10.8 

13.1 

0.1 

1.5 

2.2 

11.9 

0.8 

0.2 

180 

803.7 

43.9 

16.3 

18.5 

1.1 

9.8 

3.3 

3.2 

1.6 

3.2 

138 

820.2 

23.5 

35.8 

9.8 

0.2 

1  2 

1.9 

8.6 

0.8 

0.2 

143 

816.6 

41.0 

10.4 

10.1 

1.8 

16.2 

3.5 

3.5 

2.7 

3.0 

111 

811.8 

51.5 

14.2 

13.2 

2.3 

8.0 

3.3 

4.1 

2.4 

13.9 

143 

838.7 

62.1 

18.3 

20.1 

1.5 

4.5 

1.9 

7.2 

5.6 

1.8  22.1 

107 

811.7 

56.9 

21.3 

18.3 

1.2  20.0 

0.1 

1.7 

1.4 

167 

808.5 

39.7 

21.5 

11.0 

1.2  13.5 

5.0 

4.0 

1.6 

1.6 

107 

820.0 

62.1 

23.0 

15.3 

1.3 

26.2 

3.3 

5.5 

3.7 

3.8 

800 

191.4 

20.7 

5.6 

11.6 

0.4 

2.2 

0.0 

2.2 

0.8 

2.1 

700 

2D4.0 

21.6 

5.4 

7.4 

0.5 

1.6 

0.7 

2.5 

0.6 

7.7 

700 

295.7 

16.3 

4  3 

6.3 

0.1 

1 ,2 

0.5 

2.4 

0.2 

5.2 

800 

196.8 

12.0 

3.2 

1.3 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

0.4 

1.7 

800 

191.7 

13.7 

5.3 

4.1 

0.3 

4.8 

1.5 

1.4 

0.4 

0.3 

750 

240.8 

9.4 

3.2 

5.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

1.6 

0.6 

0.2 

770 

225.1 

19.7 

4.9 

4.3 

0.4 

6.4 

3.3 

1.6 

0.9 

909 

89.2 

7.3 

1.8 

3.3 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.1 

898 

99.0 

11.9 

3.0 

2.8 

1.1 

3.9 

0.5 

0.9 

1  1 

0.5 

810 

182.4 

7.1 

1.6 

3.9 

0.7 

0.4 

0  5 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

897 

81.9 

18.1 

3.0 

2.8 

2.3 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.2 

860 

137.9 

7.8 

2.1 

2.8 

1.7 

0.9 

0.4 

1.0 

0.5 

0.2 

808 

186.9 

26.0 

5.1 

2.9 

5.2 

8.5 

0.9 

1.2 

2.0 

2.9 

140 

778.0 

81.1 

9 

20.1 

2.8 

18.1 

6.4 

7.5 

3.7 

16.4 

120 

813.2 

66.8 

? 

23.0 

1.1  11.1 

3.7 

11  2 

2.4 

11.1 

180 

769.0 

151.0 

40.0 

30.3 

5.1  62.8 

17.7 

4.S 

5.8  13.5 

See  explanations  in  present  and  previous  articles. 

IS.— MANURES. 
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INGREDIENTS  OP  ASH. 

FERTILIZING  MATERI¬ 
ALS. 

1,000  (or  100)  LBS.  CONTAIN. 

|  Water. 

|  Organic  Matte 

3 

?  s 
■s  e 

§ 

§ 

§ 

s 

Magnesia. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

Silica  and 
Sand . 

Chlorine  and 
Fluorine. 

ANIMAL  EXCREMENTS. 

1,000  LBS.  CONTAIN 

lbs. 

lbs. 

fts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibs.  Ib 6. 

R»S. 

ibs. 

Stabte  manure,  fresh . 

710 

246 

41.1 

4.5 

5.2 

1.5 

5.7 

1.4 

2.1  1.212.5 

1.5 

do.  moderately  rutted 

750 

192 

58.0 

5.0 

6.3 

1.9 

7.0 

1.8 

2.0  1.0  10.8 

1.9 

do.  thoroughly  rotted 

790 

145 

65.0 

5.8 

5.0 

1.3 

8.8 

1.8 

3.0  1.3  17.0 

1.0 

Dungheap  liquor . 

982 

10.7 

1.5 

4.9 

1.0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1  0.7 

0.2 

1.2 

Faeces,  fresh . 

778 

198 

Z'J.y  lo.o 

2.5 

1.6 

G.2 

3.6 

10.9  0.8 

1.9 

0.4 

Urine,  human,  fresh . 

963 

24 

13.5 

6.0 

2.0 

4.6 

0.2 

0.2 

1.7  0.1 

5.6 

Night  soil,  fresh . 

935 

51 

16.0 

7.0 

2.1 

3.8 

0.9 

0.6 

2.6  0.5 

0.2 

4.0 

COMMERCIAL  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  100  LBS.  CONTAIN 
Peruvian  guano . 

14.8 

51.4 

85.8  13.0 

2.3 

1.4 

11.0 

1.2 

13.0;  1.0 

1.7 

1.3 

Dried  blood . 

14.U  79.U 

7.0  11.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

U.l 

1.0  0.1 

2.1 

0.4 

PHOSPHATES. 

Bone-meal,  average . 

6.0,33.3 

00.7 

3.8 

0.2 

0.3  31.3 

1.0  23.2  0.1 

3.5 

0.3 

Bone-meal, from  solid  parts 

5. 031. 5|63.5 

3.5 

0.1 

0.2  33.0 

1.0  25.2!  0.1 

3.0 

0.2 

do.  from  porous  parts 

7.0  37.3 

55.7 

4.0 

0.2 

0.3  29.0 

1.0  20.0  0.1 

3.5 

°:2 

Bone  black,  fresh . 

6.0 

10.0|84.0 

1.0 

0.1 

0.3  43.0 

1.1  32.0  0.4 

5.0 

Bone  black,  spent . 

10.0 

6.0  84.0 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2  87.0 

1.1  26.0  0.1  15.0 

.. 

0.0 

3.0,91.0 

0.3 

0.0  10. 0 

1.2  35  4  0  4 

Baker  guano . . 

10.0 

9.0,81.0 

6.5 

0.2 

1.241.5 

1.5  34.8!  1.5 

0.8 

0.8 

Jarvis  guano . 

11.8 

8.2  80.0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.8  39.1 

0.5  20.0  18.0 
0.6  33.2  0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

N  avassa  Phosphates . 

2.6 

5.4,92.0 

0.1 

37.5 

5.0 

0.1 

SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

Rectified  Peruvian  guano. . 

10.0 

11.9  42.1  10.5 

2.0 

1.2 

9.5 

1.0  10.5  15  0 

1.5 

1.1 

Baker  g’no,  superp’sphated 
N  avassa  ‘‘ 

15.0  0.2  78.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8  25.9 

0.9  21.8  28.5 

0.9 

0.2 

15.0 

2.5  82.5 

?  17.0 

0.3  15.1  19.5 

2.3 

9 

Boneblack  “ 

5.0 

8.0 

77.0 

6.3 

0.1  25.0 

0.7  10.2  21  n 

9.8 

Bone-meal  “ 

13.0  23.8 

03.2 

2.0 

6.i 

0.2  22.4 

0.7 

10.6119.5 

2.5 

0.2 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia . 

4.0 

20.0 

0  5 

..  58.0 

3.0 

1.4 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

2.6 

15.5 

35.0 

0  2 

..  0.7 

1.5 

1.7 

Blaster . 

20.0:  .. 

80.0 

31.0 

0.1 

..  '11.0 

4.0 

Gas-Lime . 

7.0 

1.3  91.7 

6.1 

6.2 

01.5 

1.5 

..  12.5 

3.0 

Sugar-house  Scum . 

3-1.5 

21.5  41.0 

1.2 

0.2 

0.0  20.7 

0.3 

1.5!  0.3 

9.1 

0.1 

Ashes,  Evergreen  Trees... 

5.0 

5.0  90.0 

0.0 

2.0  35.0 

0.0 

4.5  1.6 

18.0 

0.8 

Ashes,  Deciduous  Trees... 

5.0 

5.0  90.0 

10.0 

2.5 

30.0 

5.0 

6.5  1.6  18.0 

0.3 

Leached  Ashes. . 

20.0 

5.0  75.0 

2.5 

1.3  24.5 

2.5 

6.0  0.3  20  0 

Peat  Ashes . 

5.0 

95.0 

1.5 

0.8 

9 

1.5 

0.6  1.3 

9 

6.2 

Anthracite  Coal  Ashes. . . . 

5.0 

5.0  90.0 

0.1 

0.1 

9 

3.0 

0.11  5.0 

9 

on  these  points  has  come  to  us  by  aid  of  the  same  in¬ 
strumentality  that  has  told  us  of  the  existence  of 
nitrogen,  to  wit,  chemical  experiment.  What  is  true 
of  nitrogen,  is  true  of  fertilizing  materials  generally. 
In  proportion  as  we  learn  by  accurate  investigation 
how  to  obtain  them  cheapest  and  how  to  use  them 
best,  will  farmiug  become  more  profitable.  To  learn 
this  we  need  men  to  make  experiments,  places  for 
them  to  work,  and  means  to  work  with.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  country  will  make  use  of  then-  im¬ 
mense  influence  to  support  agricultural  schools 
and  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the 
much  desired  end  can  be  accomplished. 

Fraud  in  Fertilizers. 

Last  fall  a  farmer  from  this  vicinity  came  into 
our  laboratory  with  a  sample  of  a  fertilizer  which 
himself  and  neighbors  had  tried  last  season,  with 
very  poor  results.  In  due  time  it  was  analyzed, 
and  proved  to  be  an  extremely  poor  article,  in  fact, 
a  very  evident  fraud.  To  be  more  certain  of  its 
character,  a  second  sample  was  obtained  from  a  lot 
purchased  by  another  farmer  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  analyzed  with  similar  results.  The  story 
which  the  parties  tell  is  about  this.  In  the  spring 
of  last  year  an  agent  called  on  them  to  sell  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  showing  them  samples  “  in  little  bottles,  which 
upon  opening  had  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia.” 
He  called  it  the  “  American  Bone  Fertilizer ,”  and 
said  that  he  had  sold  a  good  deal  about  Hart¬ 
ford  at  §60  per  ton,  but  as  he  wanted  to  introduce 
it  here  he  would  let  us  have  it  for  §55.  He  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  be  a  “first-class  superphosphate.” 
Both  this  man  who  was  “Sub-agent,”  and  the 
“General  Agent,”  said  that  it  was  “better  than 
Peruvian  Guano.”  One  of  the  farmers  “  tried  a  few 
bags,  thinking  that  it  would  neither  make  nor  break 
him,”  another  took  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  so  on. 
But  they  all  had  the  same  experience.  One  “  could 
not  see  that  it  was  any  better  than  the  dust  from 
the  road  ;  ”  another  “  saw  no  effect  from  it,”  and 
they  “  will  give  their  affidavits  that  they  got  no 
benefit  from  it  at  all.” 

The  best  superphosphates  contain  from  12  to 
over  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  from 
6  to  12  per  cent  or  more  is  soluble.  This  contained 
a  trifle  over  2i  per  cent  of  which  no  appreciable 
quantity  was  soluble.  A  good  quality  of  Peruvian 
guano  will  contain  8  per  cent  or  more  of  nitrogen. 
This  article  contained  1  per  cent.  The  best  guanos 
and  superphosphates  contain  from  none  to  8  per  cent 
of  sand,  etc.  This  contained47.2per  cent,  or  947  lbs. 
to  the  ton.  It  has  the  appearance  of  salt-marsh  muck 
mixed  with  sugar-house  scum,  the  latter  a  material 
of  little  agricultural  value,  which  is  sold  in  New 
York,  as  I  am  informed,  at  §5  or  thereabouts  per 
ton.  The  estimated  value  was  §8.23  per  ton.  That 
is  to  say,  the  valuable  ingredients  furnished  by  one 
ton  of  this  fertilizer  could  have  been  bought  for 
§8.23,  or  less,  in  any  of  the  best  phosphates,  or 
bone  manures,  or  guanos  sold  in  the  State. 

These  facts  are  shown  clearly  in  the  table  below. 
Eor  explanations  see  April  No.  The  Guano  and 
Superphosphate  are  very  good  articles  of  their  kind. 


Name- 1  of  Fertilizers . 


TnBle  3*3. 


Valuable  Fertilizing  Ingredients 
in  100  lbs.  of  Fertilizer. 


g-o 


Lbs. 

9.3i 

5.8 

21.7 

17.5 


gt§ 


J A-§  a* 

a,,N  a. 


Nitrogen . 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Soluble . 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Insoluble . . 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Total . 

Sand,  etc .  . 

Estimated  Commercial  Value  per  Tou _ $78.12  $42.87  $  8  23 

Retail  Price  per  Ton  . j  (.0.00  42.50  5f>.()0 

Cost  of  Plios.  Acid, soluble  per  lb.  in  cts..  13  !  14Jf 
Costof  Phos.  Acid,  insoluble  per  lb.  incts  5  1-5  ti  40 
Cost  of  Nitrogen  per  ib.  in  cts . 1  21  jg 1  23M1  167 


Lbs.  i  Lbs. 
1.62!  1.03 

9.9  .none. 
4.1  2.0 

14.0  2.0 

3.6  |  47.2 


I  am  informed  that  upon  learning  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  the  American  Bone  Fertilizer,  the 
purchasers,  wffio  had  not  paid  for  the  article,  very 
justly  refused  to  do  so,  one  person  saving  eighty 
dollars  thereby.  As  the  sellers  are  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution  and  fine  for  violation  of  the  State  law,  in 
offering  a  fertilizer  for  sale  without  a  “  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  analysis,”  any  suits  for  recovery  of 
payment  are  hardly  to  be  feared. 

Conn.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station .  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity ,  Middletown,  Ct. 
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Large  White  Pigs. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  classes  of  pigs, 
both  as  regards  color  and  size,  would  be  a  curious 
and  interesting  study.  When  the  main  object  is 
pork,  bacon,  or  hauis,  and  their  most  economical 
production,  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  one  class  of  pigs 
that  would  meet  these 
wants  most  completely, 
and  which  would  oust  all 
others  from  the  competi¬ 
tion.  But  instead  of  this 
being  the  case,  we  have, 
on  the  contrary,  a  seem¬ 
ingly  most  varied  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  most 
profitable  size  of  pig,  and 
a  most  inconstant  fashion 
as  to  color.  It  has  long 
been  considered  that  the 
black  pigs  were  the  best 
for  the  Southern  States, 
as  they  most  easily  resist¬ 
ed  the  ill  effects  of  the 
hot  sun,  and  if  it  is  true, 
as  has  been  authoritative¬ 
ly  stated, that  they  can  for¬ 
age  with  impunity  upon 
some  of  the  common  wild 
plants,  which  are  fatal  to 
the  white  pigs,  we  have  a 
still  more  satisfactory  rea¬ 
son  for  this  popular  pre¬ 
ference.  But  in  the  north 

the  taste  has  very  largely  run  to  the  white  breeds, 
and  we  have  many  excellent  varieties  so  nearly  re¬ 
lated  in  character,  that  it  would  be  entirely  safe  to 
abandon  all  distinctions  between  them,  excepting 
as  to  size,  and  to  class  them,  as  is  now  done  in 
England,  as  the  large  and  small  white  breeds.  It 
would  puzzle  the  most  acute  judge  of  swine  to 
distinguish  some  small  Yorkshires  from  some  Suf- 
folks,  or  to  state  so  clearly  that  the  wayfaring  man 
could  not  be  misled,  wherein  they  differ ;  or  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  the  same  way  between  the  large  York¬ 
shire,  the  improved  Cheshire,  the  Jefferson  County, 
or  some  of  the  Chester  White  swine.  At  the  fairs, 
one  has  to  hunt  up  the  show-cards  or  the  catalogue 
to  discover  the  name  given 
to  the  different  animals, 
and  it  is  not  always  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  one  that  meets 
the  approbation  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  swine.  The  snub, 
reiroussd  nose  of  the  York¬ 
shire  is  at  home  in  the 
pen  of  the  well  fattened 
Cheshire,  and  the  Chester 
White  has  the  droop¬ 
ing  ears  as  frequently  as 
otherwise.  Whether  or 
not  it  would  not  both 
simply  expedite  and  justi¬ 
fy  matters  for  the  com¬ 
mittees  at  the  fairs  to 
abolish  all  other  distinc¬ 
tions  than  that  here  sug¬ 
gested,  is  a  question  we 
think  worth  attention. 

“Large  white  breed” 
is  significant  enough,  and 
if  the  good  points  of  each 
of  the  different  varieties 
were  summed  up,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  one  that 
was  not  claimed  by  all  of 
them,  nor  one  fault  that 
was  not  repudiated.  Our 
illustration  represents  model  large  white  pigs, 
and  we  would  be  content  to  leave  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  one 
special  variety  of  this  class  of  pigs,  to  say  if  this  is 
not  a  good  representation  of  what  they  claim  their 
favorite  breed  to  be.  Without  doubt,  the  large 
white  breeds  are  profitable  pigs.  They  are  prolific 


and  good  nurses,  good  feeders,  hardy,  and  if 
they  do  not  arrive  at  profitable  maturity  as 
soon  as  the  small  breeds,  yet  they  will  make 
an  amazing  quantity  of  pork  from  a  bountiful 
supply  of  corn.  As  a  manufacturer  of  bulky 
corn  into  readily  movable  and  merchantable  pro¬ 
duct,  there  is  nothing  better,  and  perhaps  nothing 
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equal  to  them,  unless  it  be  the  deservedly  popular 
Poland-China  of  the  Western  States.  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  larger  white  breeds,  is  lost  in  obscuri¬ 
ty.  Probably  the  “  old  English  hog,”  which,  being- 
found  most  numerously  in  the  two  larger  counties 
of  England,  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  became 
more  especially  identified  with  these  names,  and 
were  in  later  years  known  as  either  or  both  the 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  hogs,  was  the  original 
progenitor  of  all  our  large  white  breeds.  At  any 
rate,  what  is  known  as  the  large  Yorkshire,  is  so 
much  like  the  pigs  here  illustrated,  that  if  they  be 
not  in  fact  the  same,  they  may  well  be  accepted  as 
very  near  relatives.  They  are,  in  fact,  portraits  of 


a  pair  of  “large  white  pigs,”  only  so  designated, 
bred  by  the  Earl  of  Ellsmere,  Wofsl'ey,  England. 
And  in  this  age  of  improvement,  when  a  “  dash  of 
new  blood”  is  considered  useful  or  necessary  to 
make  certain  desired  points  to  perfect  a  hog,  and 
breeds  become  rather  mixed,  this  designation 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 


Decidedly  the  most  popular  breed  of  swine  of  the 
present  day,  is  the  Berkshire.  That  it  is  black  in 
color,  is  only  an  objection  to  those  who  form  their 
opinions  from  prejudice  rather  than  from  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  the  color  is  not 
even  “skin  deep,”  and  a 
Berkshire  ham,  or  side  of 
bacon,  when  freed  from 
hair,  is  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  same 
parts  of  a  white  pig.  The 
Berkshire  is  not  classed 
amongst  the  large  breeds, 
nor  can  it  be  placed 
amongst  the  small  breeds. 
In  this  respect  it  holds  an 
intermediate  place,  though 
specimens  occasionally 
reach  a  very  respectable 
size,  and  compete  favora¬ 
bly  with  the  heaviest 
swine.  No  breed  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  more  elaborate 
process  of  improvement 
than  the  Berkshire.  Origi¬ 
nally  of  a  tawny  or  red¬ 
dish  sandy  color,  spotted 
with  black,  with  large  lop 
ears,  hanging  down  over 
the  eyes,  and  coarse  in 
form  and  feature,  the 
breed  has  been  brought  to 
a  nearly  entirely  black 
color,  the  face,  tail,  and 
feet,  only, being  in  small  part  spotted  with  white.  The 
form  has  been  refined  and  filled  out,  the  bone  also 
refined,  the  shoulders  and  hams  rounded  and  broad¬ 
ened,  and  the  sides  deepened,  until  no  more  hand¬ 
some  bacon  swine  now  exist  than  these.  The  ears 
arc  pricked  and  much  lessened  in  size,  as  may  be 
seen  by  our  illustration  (fig.  2),  which  is  from  the 
London  Field,  and  represents  a  choice  specimen  of 
the  modern  highly  improved  Berkshire  pig.  This 
animal  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a 
profitable  pig,  either  for  a  farmer,  or  a  feeder  who 
keeps  but  one  or  two  animals  for  his  home  supply 
of  hams  and  bacon.  The  most  conspicious  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  old  fashioned  Berkshire,  left  in  its 
modern  relative,  is  the 
pinkish  hue  of  the  6kin, 
which  distinguishes  it 
readily  from  the  other 
black  breeds,  such  as  the 
Essex  or  the  black  Suffolk. 
Originally  there  were  two 
distinct  varieties  of  this 
breed,  that  which  was 
wholly  white,  and  that 
which  was  principally 
black.  The  white  Berk- 
shires  we  have  not  seen 
of  late,  nor  at  all  in  the 
United  States,  having 
seen  but  a  few  of  them 
some  years  ago  in  the 
yards  of  a  Canadian  breed¬ 
er,  who  imported  them. 
These  were  known  as 
the  Windsor  breed,  and, 
with  the  Coleshill,  an¬ 
other  white  variety,  still 
exist  in  England.  It  is, 
as  a  black  breed  only, 
that  we  know  the  Berk¬ 
shire.  The  chief  points  of 
the  breed  are  as  follows  : 
a  moderately  short  head, 
dished  face,  nose  straight 
and  not  turned  up,  as  in  some  small  breeds, 
ears  generally  pricked,  although  drooping  ears, 
while  not  desirable,  arc  not  incompatible  with  pu¬ 
rity  of  blood  ,  color  black,  with  purplish  tinge,  and 
not  a  dead  black  like  that  of  the  Essex,  sometimes 
the  color  shows  a  slaty-bluish  tinge,  doubtless  de¬ 
rived  from  crossing  with  the  Neapolitan.  The  eyes 
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are  not  sunken  and  small,  but  large,  bright,  and  in¬ 
telligent  ;  the  back  is  broad  and  level,  but  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  not  so  round  ;  as  in  the  Essex  or  the  Suffolk 
the  sides  are  deep,  and  the  rump  drooping,  with 
the  tail  often  set  lower  down  than  the  line  of  the 
hips ;  the  legs  are  short  and  strong,  and  the  feet 
white ;  the  hair  varies,  according  to  the  kind  of 
management,  from  a  thick  coat,  soft,  silky,  and 
free  from  harshness  and  bristles  with  those  that 
have  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  to  a  thinner,  finer, 
but  not  weak  coat  in  those  that  are  closely  penned  ; 
the  flesh  has  a  good  mixture  of  fat  and  lean. 
When  properly  fed,  the  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  from 
300  to  500  pounds,  at  a  year  old,  if  the  animal  is 
well  kept  from  birth.  The  history  of  the  Berkshire 
as  a  favorite  with  feeders  and  breeders,  dates  back 
only  for  15  years,  and  it  can  justly  be  said  that  it  is 
only  now  that  it  is  finding  its  proper  position 
amongst  farmers,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  against 
its  color  and  wholly  through  its  undeniable  merits. 

Among  ths  Farmers— Ho.  5. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Home  again  !  As  I  hoped  and  expressed  in  my 
last  letter,  my  “  back-furrow  ”  has  been  turned, 
and  for  a  while  at  least  I  shall  be  content  to  re¬ 
main  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  enjoy  the 
Centennial  Year  under  the  folds  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  even  if  not  among  the  crowds  in 
Fairmount  Park.  How  many  good  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  spending  a  week  in  Philadelphia  this 
summer !  From  present  appearances,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Philadelphians  had  determined  that  we 
people  of  moderate  means  should  not  be  deterred 
from  visiting  the  great  exhibition  by  the  extrava¬ 
gant  charges  of  hotel-keepers,  for  multitudes  of 
private  families  stand  ready  to  open  their  houses 
to  respectable  people,  at  a  very  moderate  rate  for 
transient  lodging  and  board.  So  with  moderate 
railroad  fares,  it  seems  to  be  really  possible  for  al¬ 
most  all  thrifty  citizens  to  go  and  take  their  wives. 
There  is  nothing  that  farmer  folks  can  do  that  is  in 
every  way  more  beneficial,  than 
Traveling, 

while  there  is  nothing  which  they  do  less.  Their 
habits  are,  I  believe,  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  those  who  journey 
most,  and  see  most  of  the  farming,  of  the  crops,  of 
the  live  stock,  and  of  the  implements  of  different 
sections  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  successful  farmers. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  way  different 
men  look  at  the  same  things  !  Some  are  always 
ready  to  condemn  unsparingly  every  thing  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed,  like  the  stranger  at 
Boston,  who,  after  breaking  and  smelling  of  a  nice, 
brown  codfish-ball,  sent  it  away,  remarking  to  the 
waiter,  “there  is  something  dead  in  this  biscuit.” 
Others  are  quite  as  ready  to  wonder  and  admire, 
even  though  the  way  they  have  been  brought  up  to 
do  the  same  work  may  be  decidedly  better.  I  re¬ 
member  well  the  feeling  with  which  I  read  or  heard 
about  European  peasants  plowing,  with  a  woman 
and  a  cow  drawing  the  plow  ;  but  when  I  actually 
saw  it  done,  it  seemed  very  different.  The  cow  was 
usually  doing  the  work,  but,  not  being  so  well 
broken  perhaps  as  an  ox  would  have  been,  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  be  led  ;  so  the  wife,  as  a 
true  help-mate,  took  hold  to  lead  the  cow,  and  at 
the  same  time  passing  a  strap  around  her  own 
shoulders,  lent  her  weight  to  relieve  the  animal. 

One  can  not  study  agriculture  with  advantage 
from  the  railway-car  windows,  yet  one  sees  a  great 
deal— and  it  is  very  easy  to  stop  for  half  a  day  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  We  are  too  apt  to  go  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other  with  a  grand  rush — by 
express  trains  and  Pullman  cars— straining  our  eyes, 
and  seeing  little,  and  tiring  ourselves  out  to  very 
little  purpose.  “  Stop-over  ”  tickets  are  now  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  conductors  of  almost  all  trains,  and 
half  a  day  spent  among  the  farmers  of  such  regions 
as  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  or 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  be  well  rewarded. — Thinking 
over  my  letter  on 

Shallow  Soil  Farming, 

I  find  the  story  is  not  half  told— and  why  should  it 


be  ?  We  find  plenty  of  hard  work  from  April  to 
November,  inclusive,  and  upon  hardly  two  conse¬ 
cutive  d*ys  do  we  find  the  same  work  to  do.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  work  is  peculiar  to  shallow  soils, 
and  yet  not  so  peculiar  that  it  seems  worth  while 
to  describe  it  in  detail. 

Hay-Making 

is  June  work,  and  I  suppose  this  will  be  read  in 
that  month.  Where  you  can  cut  two,  and  two  and 
a  half,  tons  to  the  acre,  as  every  farmer  ought  to  do, 
who  has  a  well-tilled,  clayey  or  loamy  soil,  your  sys¬ 
tem  is  very  different  from  ours,  where  a  ton  and  a 
half,  to  a  ton  and  three-quarters  is  a  good  yield.  Still 
our  hay-making  involves  but  little  labor.  If  we 
can,  we  mow  with  a  machine  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  the  next  day  never  touch  it  until  say 
eleven  o’clock,  then,  if  the  sun  has  been  or  is  hot, 
rake  it  up  into  wide,  loose  windrows,  which  it  may 
be  well  to  shake  up,  or  at  least  to  turn  over,  and 
look  for  wet  locks  and  green  bunches,  before  three 
or  half  past  three  o’clock.  Then,  either  get  it  in, 
or  cock  it  up,  while  still  hot,  to  have  a  good  time 
to  cure  evenly,  before  it  is  placed  in  the  mow  or 
the  stack,  as  it  should  be  before  noon  the  next 
day.  1  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  to  cure 
hay  well  with  so  little  labor,  had  not  a  hired 
man  persisted  in  doing  so  whenever  he  could, 
until  he  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  hay  cured 
in  this  way  was  just  as  green,  sweet,  and  evenly 
cured,  as  that  with  which  I  took  the  most  pains. 
He  had  learned  the  practice  on  the  light  lands  of 
central  New  Jersey,  but  I  find  that  my  neighbors 
follow  quite  a  similar  plan,  except  that  they  do  not 
often  mow  the  evening  before.  This  is  a  great 
advantage,  because  the  dew  all  lies  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mown  grass,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
and  it  is  almost  always  dried  off  by  nine  o’clock. 
The  only  precaution  to  be  observed,  is  to  cut  after 
the  dew  begins  to  fall — or  at  least  after  the  sun 
ceases  to  exert  any  drying  influence.  It  is  better 
if  the  grass  does  not  even  wilt  before  morning,  for 
then  it  dries  much  brighter  and  evener. 

In  dull  weather,  or  what  is  worse,  alternate  sun¬ 
shine  and  showers,  my  neighbors  let  the  hay  lie 
just  as  it  was  cut.  The  top  bleaches,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  it  remains  of  a  fair  color,  and  cures  very 
fast  afterwards.  If  the  hay  is  any  way  fit  to  rake 
up,  I  prefer  to  get  it  into  windrows,  or  even  into 
cocks,  to  stand  out  the  rain.  There  is  danger  of 
heating  during  long  storms,  but  it  must  be  watched. 

English  llay. 

We  cannot  too  highly  prize  our  usual  hay-making 
weather  in  this  sunshiny  country.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  buy  a  quantity  of  hay  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  feed  for  cattle  on  shipboard,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  little  of  it  was  of  really  first 
quality.  Almost  all  showed  evidence  of  having 
been  repeatedly  rained  upon,  and  of  not  having 
been  thoroughly  cured.  Some  was  green  and 
sweet,  and  this  was  remarkably  good.  Stack  after 
stack  upon  some  farms  which  I  visited,  (not  to 
purchase  hay),  were  of  a  dark  brown  color,  yet  not 
of  the  so-called  “brown  hay,”  for  this  is  inten¬ 
tionally  subjected  to  high  and  hot  fermentation. 

Hay  Barracks. 

A  very  convenient  stack-roof,  resting  upon  four 
20-foot  posts,  and  movable  upon  them  up  and 
down,  is  designated  by  this  name  over  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  of  the  country.  I  like  them  very  much. 
Hay  is  safer  in  them  and  keeps  better  than  in  the 
barn.  It  keeps  better  than  in  stacks,  unless  these 
are  exceedingly  well  made  and  thatched.  The 
posts  are  usually  set  12  or  13  feet  apart,  and  the 
roof,  which  is  of  light  boards,  or  of  thatch,  pro¬ 
jects  a  foot,  to  a  foot-and-a-half  on  all  sides.  Hay- 
may  be  put  in  “barracks”  greener  than  it  would 
do  to  put  it  in  the  mows,  especially  if 
A  Ventilating  Flue 

is  made  up  through  the  center.  This  is  most 
conveniently  made  in  hay  mows,  or  in  stacks,  or 
barracks,  and  for  either  hay  or  grain,  by  filling  a 
large  long  sack  with  hay,  setting  it  upright  where 
the  flue  is  wanted,  and  as  the  mow  or  stack  rises 
around  it,  keep  continually  pulling  up  the  sack, 
and  treading  the  hay  well  around  it.  The  value  of 
these  flues  to  farmers  who,  from  preference  or 


necessity,  get  in  their  hay  rather  green,  can  hardly 
be  estimated  except  by  trial.  The  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture,  which  would  otherwise  settle  in  the  mow, 
and  cause  the  hay  to  become  mouldy  and  dusty 
throughout,  is  all  drawn  off  for  fully  six  feet  on  all 
sides.  Hay  will  almost  always  heat  more  or  less, 
and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  it  to  do  so,  if  the  fer¬ 
mentation  does  not  go  too  far,  and  especially  if  the 
moisture,  which  is  always  thrown  off  abundantly, 
does  not  remain  in  the  cooler  and  looser  parts. 
Here,  as  the  heat  subsides,  it  is  apt  to  settle  like  a 
heavy  dew,  and  very  often  without  having  caused 
any  harm,  these  moist  spots  present  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  mould  to  grow,  which  more  or  less 
pervades  a  great  portion  of  the  mass. 

Hay  for  New  York  Market. 

As  a  rule  it  is  no  doubt  a  poor  plan  to  sell  the 
hay  and  straw  off  the  farm,  but  where  farmers  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  sell  hay  and  buy  city  ma¬ 
nure,  or  any  other  equally  good,  at  a  reasonable 
price — and  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  what  is  reasona¬ 
ble — it  is  very  profitable  to  sell  timothy  hay.  Timo¬ 
thy,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  red  top,  is  the  best 
hay  for  New  York — either  baled  or  loose.  When 
hay  is  cut  for  consumption  upon  the  farm,  it  should, 
of  course,  be  cut  before  the  seed  is  ripe — even  be¬ 
fore  it  is  more  than  barely  formed— for  the  stems 
are  then  full  of  flavor  and  nutriment ;  there  is  little 
woody  fiber  in  them,  and  the  hay  is  relished  by 
horses  and  cattle  without  any  addition.  When, 
however,  the  thrifty  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  sending  hay  to  New  York,  cut  their  timothy  and 
red  top  meadows  for  sale  hay,  they  wait  until  the 
red  top  is  nearly  ripe — just  as  long  as  they  dare  to, 
until  the  timothy,  if  left  longer,  would  loose  its 
heads  by  the  seed  shelling  off.  In  this  condition 
it  is  very  stiff  and  strawy  ;  nevertheless  horses  will 
eat  it  well,  and  it  seems  to  be  regarded  by  city  buy¬ 
ers  and  consumers,  as  the  most  economical  and 
best  hay  they  can  buy.  It  is  nearly  always  cut  fine, 
and  fed  as  “  cut-feed,”  with  com  and  oats  ground 
together  upon  it.  No  doubt  it  furnishes  a  bulky 
article  of  diet,  more  nutritious  and  better  than 
straw,  and  better  to  be  fed  with  ground  fodder  than 
what  we  regard  as  much  better  hay,  cut  greener. 

There  is  a  great  saving  of  labor  in  making  such 
hay  as  I  describe.  It  lies  up  very  loose  and  light, 
cures  easily,  is  not  likely  to  be  over-dried,  and  may 
be  housed  much  less  dry  than  younger  hay,  with¬ 
out  danger  of  heating;  besides,  a  considerably 
greater  weight  of  jay  is  obtained.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  greater  tax  laid  upon  the  land,  or  rather  up¬ 
on  the  manure  it  contains,  but  that  is  of  no  moment 
upon  our  light  soils,  while  the  advantages  are  im¬ 
portant  in  many  ways _ The  allusion  to  the  man¬ 

ner  of  feeding  horses  on  “soft”  feed  or  “cut 
feed,”  reminds  me  of  the 

Crashed  Oats  of  England, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  admirable  feed  for 
horses  that  can  be.  With  us  this  article  is  practi¬ 
cally  unknown.  They  use,  in  New  York  and  vicinity, 
what  purports  to  be  one-third  sound  corn  and  two- 
thirds  sound  oats  ground  together.  Were  it  truly 
this,  it  would  be  excellent  feed,  but  it  is  notorious 
that,  not  only  is  second  quality  of  com  used,  but 
the  siftings  of  corn-meal,  consisting  of  the  bran, 
and  often  of  bits  of  cob  with  some  good  meal, 
coarsely  ground,  are  used  instead  of  mixing  the 
grain  and  grinding  it,  as  should  be  done.  Then, 
too,  the  oats  are  the  lightest  and  poorest  that  come 
to  market,  and  often  full  of  dirt  and  grit  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  lodged  while  growing,  or  from  lying 
too  long  in  the  swath  before  binding  up.  From 
whatever  cause  oats  become  unmarketable,  it  does 
not  prevent  their  being  used  for  “  ground  feed.” 

In  England  oats  are  crushed  by  hand  in  machines, 
not  larger  than  a  root-slicer.  One  large,  smooth¬ 
faced  wheel,  with  a  face  about  3  inches  wide,  re¬ 
volves  in  close  proximity  to  a  smaller  one,  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  face  as  the  larger 
one.  A  hopper  permits  the  discharge  of  the  oats 
between  these  two  wheels,  which,  rolling  together, 
crush  each  grain  as  flat  as  a  wafer.  As  they  drop 
from  the  crusher,  the  plump  oats  are  nearly  circu¬ 
lar;  those  less  plump  elliptical,  and  the  few  false 
kernels  in  the  samples  I  examined,  were  flattened 
and  broken,  but  showed  no  white  flour,  and  no  de- 
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finite  form.  In  one  ordinary  sample,  -which  weigh¬ 
ed  44  pounds  to  the  bushel,  almost  every  oat  was 
flattened  into  a  white,  floury  disk,  nearly  or  quite 
as  large  as  an  old-fashioned  silver  3-eent  piece. 
Oats  thus  crushed  may  be  fed  as  they  are,  and  not 
one  will  pass  the  digestive  organs  unacted  upon,  as 
60  often  happens  with  whole  oats  ;  they  may  be 
mixed  with  cut  or  chaifed  hay,  wet,  or  with  steam¬ 
ed  fodder  of  any  kind.  They  go  decidedly  further. 
Those  who  figure  most  closely,  are  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  in  their  approval  of  them  from  motives  of  econ¬ 
omy  solely,  and  uniformly  assert  their  superiority 
to  ground  oats,  even  though  they  were  to  grind 
them  themselves. 

Oat-crushers  will  certainly  find  their  way  to 
popularity  among  us,  for  with  our  light-weight  oats 
they  are  more  important  than  where  the  heavy  oats 
of  Europe  can  be  obtained — oats  weighing  40  to  47 
pounds  to  the  bushel  are  not  uncommon  there, 
while  here  32  pounds  is  a  legal  bushel  by  weight, 
and  the  measured  bushel  oftener  falls  below  than 
it  goes  above  that  weight.  Many  city  dealers  sell 
90  lb.  bags  for  3  bushels. 

What  to  do  with  Non-heading  Cabbages. 

Last  autumn  I  was  mourning  over  an  unusual 
number  of  half  developed  cabbages,  which  were 
only  fit  to  be  fed  to  the  cows,  and  mentioned  the 
fact  to  a  Dutchess  Co.  farmer,  who  is  in  business  in 
New  York,  and  has  lately  bought  a  farm  near  us, 
asking  if  his  crop  had  turned  out  badly.  His  an¬ 
swer  was,  that  he  had  no  more  soft  heads  than  he 
wanted,  or  to  the  effect  that  he  would  feel  disap¬ 
pointed  if  he  had  not  a  considerable  number.  Now 
we,  neither  of  us,  raise  cabbages  for  market,  but 
for  our  own  consumption  mainly,  and  I  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  could  do  with  a  quarter 
of  bis  crop  that  failed  to  make  heads. 

He  told  me  that  he  dug  a  wide  trench,  so  deep 
that  after  some  top  soil  was  thrown  in  he  could  set 
the  cabbages  out  in  the  trench  as  close  as  they 
could  stand,  and  their  heads  would  not  come  up 
level  with  the  top  of  the  ground.  When  planted, 
he  covers  the  trench  with  boards  and  some  brush, 
corn-stalks,  salt-hay,  and  earth  on  the  top,  keep¬ 
ing  it  open  at  the  ends  or  elsewhere  until  cold 
weather,  and  then  covering  it  in  close.  He  said 
they  would  all  have  firm,  solid  heads  in  the  spring. 

I  tried  it,  and  at  the  time  I  write  (April)  we  are 
enjoying  the  best  cabbages  we  ever  ate.  They  are 
rather  small  to  be  marketable,  say  41  to  6  inches  in 
diameter,  solid  and  sound,  crisp  and  tender,  as  del¬ 
icate  as  cauliflowers,  and  what  is  most  remarkable, 
I  never  know  when  we  are  going  to  have  cabbage 
for  dinner  until  I  see  it  upon  the  table.  The  great 
objection  I  have  to  this  most  wholesome  and  de¬ 
licious  vegetable  is,  that  it  usually  fills  the  house 
with  its  perfectly  detestable  odor,  so  to  have  cab¬ 
bage  without  this  drawback  is  worth  all  the  trouble 
it  costs.  If  these 

Winter-headed  Cabbages 
could  once  become  known  in  the  market,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  their  merits  would  command  for  them  a 
ready  sale  all  through  the  spring.  The  cabbages 
in  market  at  this  season  are  pretty  poor.  They  are 
very  apt  to  be  slightly  decayed,  will  keep  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,  as  they  wilt  at  once,  and  soon  after  rot. 
I  wish  now  that  I  had  enough  to  test  the  market 
with,  but  I  have  not,  and  write  this  partly  in  the 
hope  that  somebody  else  will  do  it  next  year. 
While  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
delicious  kind  of  cabbage,  which  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Island  of  Jersey  this  winter.  It  is  a 
non-heading  variety,  growing  like  a  kale,  hut 
with  perfectly  smooth  leaves,  and  is  known  as 

ton vc  Troncliouda,  or  Portugal  Cabbage. 

It  may  be  known  in  this  country,  but  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  new  among  English  seedsmen,  and  is  in 
none  of  our  American  catalogues.  The  large  leaves 
are  broken  off  from  the  stalks,  and  boiled,  stems 
and  all,  and  are  almost  as  tender  and  delicate  as 
asparagus.  Very  little  odor  comes  from  it,  and  a 
change  of  water  almost  entirely  prevents  that  be¬ 
ing  observed.  I  was  delighted  with  it,  and  shall 
distribute  the  little  seed  which  I  brought,  so  that 
it  shall  be  well  tested  this  season.— [This  has  been 
known  in  this  country  for  many  years,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  dropped  from  the  catalogues. — Ed.] 


Southern.  Cow  Peas— Cultivation. 
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[Last  month  we  were  unable  to  make  room  for 
Mr.  Berckmau’s  article,  and  merely  gave  such  points 
in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  plant¬ 
ing,  as  were  necessary  for  those  who  wished  to  try 
the  crop.  We  now  give  the  article  entire.  Ed.]. 

Any  land  susceptible  of  being  plowed  will,  as  a 
general  thing,  grow  the  cow  pea,  though  some  va¬ 
rieties,  especially  the  “Clay,”  “Red,”  and  “Black,” 
succeed  better  on  poor  land,  than  the  “Lady  ”  or 
“Crowder”  varieties.  We  often  hear  it  said  in 
referring  to  “  dead  poor”  land,  that  “  it  will  not 
sprout  a  cow  pea.” 

Land  is  plowed  in  February  or  March,  if  an  early 
crop  is  desired,  but  for  fall  crops,  wheat  or  oat 
stubble  is  plowed  as  soon  as  these  crops  are  har¬ 
vested.  It  is  useless  to  sow  before  middle  to  end 
of  April,  as  the  seed  will  not  germinate  until  the 
ground  becomes  well  wanned.  For  an  early  crop, 
sow  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre, 
on  ordinarily  fertile  lands,  increasing  the  quantity 
to  5  pecks,  or  even  6  pecks,  for  poor  lands.  Plow 
the  seed  under  with  a  light  turning  plow,  and  har¬ 
row  the  surface  ;  or  the  peas  may  be  sown  after  the 
land  is  plowed,  and  harrowed  in.  If  sown  in  July 
and  August,  it  is  preferable  to  plow  in  the  seed, 
as  deep  covering  will  hasten  their  germination. 

On  good  soils  two  crops  of  forage  are  often  cut 
from  one  sowing,  providing  the  mid-summer  season 
is  the  least  favorable.  As  a  renovator  of  lands,  it 
is  best  to  sow  the  end  of  April ;  let  the  crop  grow 
until  end  of  June,  when  the  whole  should  be  turned 
under,  first  sowing  a  couple  (or  more)  bushels  of 
land  plaster  over  the  vines  ;  then  sow  immediately 
again.  This  second  sowing  having  a  good  supply 
of  food,  amply  repays  the  loss  of  the  first  crop. 

Sometimes  peas  are  planted  in  drills,  but  this  is 
advisable  only,  if  grown  for  forage,  when  other 
crops  occupy  the  ground  in  part,  such  as  melons, 
early  corn,  etc. 

Varieties  Preferred  for  Forage. — All  the 
plain  or  semi-colored  varieties  are  of  a  spreading 
habit,  and  are  best  for  this  purpose.  The  “  Red,” 
“  Clay,”  and  “Black,”  of  the  plain  colored  kinds, 
and  the  “  Whippoorwill,”  of  the  semi-colored,  are 
most  esteemed ;  they  spread  over  much  surface, 
and  are  more  prolific  on  ordinary  soils,  than  the 
“  White  Field,”  “Lady  Pea,”  etc.,  which  need  bet¬ 
ter  soil.  The  “Red  Ripper,”  or  “Tory,”  may  be 
sown  in  fall  if  preferred,  as  it  remains  sound  in  the 
ground  during  winter.  This  variety  is  less  in  de¬ 
mand  than  the  above  named. 

Varieties  for  Market  and  Table.  —  The 
speckled  varieties  are  usually  bushy  in  growth,  and 
unfit  for  forage.  There  are,  however,  some  speckled 
varieties  which  are  of  spreading  growth,  but  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  know  whether 
they  will  be  bushy  or  not,  by  the  seed,  and  their 
peculiarities  can  only  he  discovered  when  growing; 
hence  it  is  safer  when  purchasing  peas  for  forage, 
to  procure  the  plain  and  semi-colored  kinds. 

Bush  Peas,  (sometimes  called  China),  are  sown 
in  rows,  either  in  the  open  field,  or  between  the 
rows  of  corn,  when  that  receives  its  last  working. 
They  are  harvested  in  the  fall  by  being  pulled  up 
and  thrashed.  The  “  Lady  Pea,”  and  “  White 
Table,”  are  used  for  culinary  purposes,  sometimes 
as  snaps,  or  shelled  in  the  green  state ;  when  dry 
they  are  very  desirable  for  soup,  or  they  may  be 
baked  the  same  as  the  white  bean,  so  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  New  England. 

Cutting  and  Curing  Fodder. — The  vines  are 
fit  to  be  cut  “  when  the  pods  are  on  the  turning 
point,”  that  is,  when  here  and  there  one  is  turning 
yellow.  Usually  the  crop  is  cut  by  scythes,  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  mowing  machines  is,  that  the  vines, 
when  thrifty,  are  often  badly  lodged ;  this  objec¬ 
tion  may  be  overcome  in  a  great  measure  by  mix- 
ingsome  grains  of  corn  among  the  peas  when  sown. 
The  corn-stalks  helping  to  uphold  the  pea  vines. 

The  main  difficulty  in  curing  pea  hay  is,  to  re¬ 
tain  the  leaves  on  the  stalks,  and  the  vines  must  be 
handled  as  little  after  being  cut  as  possible.  Our 
plan  for  the  past  20  years  has  been,  to  leave  the 


vines,  as  cut,  for  one  day  ;  then  take  three  short 
rails,  place  them  on  end  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  cone ; 
on  the  ground  and  in  center  of  this  cone  lay  a 
longer  rail,  and  after  piling  the  vines  around  the 
erect  rails  as  high  as  one  can  reach  with  a  pitch- 
fork,  lift  up  the  end  of  the  rail  laying  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  prop  it  up  with  a  short  stick.  This 
will  give  ample  ventilation  to  the  middle  of  the 
stack.  Leave  the  vines  undisturbed  for  two  to 
three  weeks,  when  they  will  be  found  well  cured 
and  ready  for  storing  in  the  barn  or  elsewhere. 
When  storing  away  the  fodder,  use  a  liberal  supply 
of  salt  spriukled  over  every  layer.  This  will  help 
it  to  keep  its  bright  color,  and  he  an  advantage 
when  feeding. 

Yield  of  Fodder  and  Seed,  and  Value.— It 
is  difficult  to  state  the  average  yield  of  both  forage 
and  seed,  so  much  depends  on  quality  of  soil, 
manure,  cultivation,  and  seasons.  On  good  land, 
and  under  good  culture,  two  tons  of  forage  per 
acre  may  be  expected.  In  very  favorable  years, 
when  peas  are  sown  at  the  end  of  April,  we  have 
frequently  harvested  two  crops  of  forage  from  one 
sowing,  and  averaged  fully  two  tons  from  each 
cutting.  This,  however,  is  unusual,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  one  ton  per  acre,  is  a  probable 
average  under  ordinary  culture  and  seasons.  The 
market  value  of  pea  hay  ranges  here  from  75  cents 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  fall,  to  $1.50  per  100 lbs.  in  spring, 
and  $20  per  ton  is  about  the  average  price.  The 
yield  of  seed  is  very  variable.  Some  farmers  have 
harvested  30,  and  even  as  high  as  40,  bushels  per 
acre,  but  under  the  ordinary  system  of  cultivation 
10  bushels  per  acre  is  an  average.  This,  however, 
as  stated  above,  is  produced  when  peas  are  sown  in 
rows  in  corn  fields,  as  one  seldom  sees  a  whole  field 
devoted  exclusively  to  growing  peas  for  seed.  Cow 
peas  are  always  worth  $1  per  bushel.  Sometimes 
they  are  quoted  in  the  fall  at  75  cts.  to  80  cts.,  while 
in  April  and  May  they  are  often  held  at  $2.50  per 
bushel.  The  table  varieties,  being  smaller  in  size, 
and  not  cultivated  in  extensive  field  crops,  com¬ 
mand  higher  prices  than  the  field  varieties. 

Value  as  Forage  for  Stock. — Well  cured  cow 
pea  hay  is  more  nutritious  than  any  hay  produced 
from  grasses,  millet,  or  other  plants,  used  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  pods  are  left  until  they  are 
filled,  the  value  of  the  food  is  much  increased. 
Horses  and  mules  relish  this  forage  wonderfully, 
and  when  fed  upon  it,  should  receive  less  corn  or 
oats  than  when  fed  upon  other  provender.  We 
find  that  one  ton  of  good  pea  hay  will  last  as  long 
as  a  ton  and  a  half  of  northern  baled  hay  of  good 
quality.  The  only  care  needed  in  feeding  horses 
and  mules  on  pea  hay  is,  not  to  give  them  an  over¬ 
feed  of  it,  especially  if  the  forage  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  peas  ;  these  are  apt  to  create  flatu¬ 
lence  and  colics.  The  forage  may  be  given  whole, 
or  cut  up  wetted  and  sprinkled  with  some  ground 
feed  ;  then  neither  com  or  oats  should  be  given. 
We  find  it  best  to  give  two  rations  of  whole  pea 
hay  per  day,  and  one  of  corn  or  millet  provender. 
— - - - •»— - 

Hay  Caps. 

We  have  of  late  had  many  enquiries  about  hay- 
caps,  and  in  reply  have  prepared  the  following 
illustrations,  which  show  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  made  and  used. 
These  caps  are  of  great 
value,  as  by  their  use  a 
large  quantity  of  hay 
may  be  secured  in  the 
field  against  a  sudden 
storm,  and  the  hauling 
of  the  hay  may  be  left 
until  the  whole  crop 
from  one  field  has  been 
cut  and  cured.  They 
may  also  be  used  to  cover  shocks  of  grain,  and  pre¬ 
vent  damage  from  rain  while  they  are  standing  in 
the  field.  As  the  top,  only,  of  the  hay  cock  or  grain 
shock  needs  to  be  protected,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  caps  larger  than  a  yard  or  a  yard-and-a- 
half  square.  The  material  is  common  brown  cot¬ 
ton,  and  the  kinds  we  have  found  preferable  in 
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quality  and  size,  are  either  the  Wachusett  48-inch 
sheeting,  now  worth  14  cents  a  yard  by  the  piece  ; 
the  Waltham  sheetings  of  different  widths,  as  fol¬ 


lows,  F,  one  yard  wide,  P,  li  yard  wide,  and  A,  11 
yard  wide,  worth  respectively  7ic.,  Hie.,  and  17ie. 
per  yard.  The  prices  here  given  are  those  current 
in  New  York  at  the  end  of  April.  Almost  any 
brown  cotton,  that  is  of  the  proper  width,  will 
answer  the  purpose  ;  light  cloth  will  turn  the  wa¬ 
ter  sufficiently,  although  not  so  effectively  during 
continued  rains,  as  the  heavier  goods.  When  the 
cloth  has  been  cut  into  squares,  the  torn  edges 
should  be  hemmed,  and  the  corners  turned  over  a 
loop  of  cord,  and  stitched  down,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1.  The  hay  should  be  gathered  into  large  cocks, 
narrowed  at  the  top,  and  well  raked  at  the  sides. 
These  may  be  made  to  hold  300  pounds  or  more,  if 
carefully  built ;  we  have  made  them  of  such  a  size 
that  five  would  make  a  wagon  load  of  nearly  a  ton 
of  hay.  When  of  this  size,  100  caps  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  ordinary  crop  of  a  ten  acre  field,  or  to 
cover  about  20  tons  of  hay.  The  method  of  using 
them  is  shown  in  figure  2.  A  supply  of  wooden 
pegs  is  provided,  and  one  of  these  is  thrust  into  the 
hay,  as  shown,  passing  through  each  loop.  The 
cap  should  be  stretched  tightly  before  it  is  pegged 
down,  otherwise  the  wind  may  get  underneath  it 
and  blow  both  it  and  the  top  of  the  hay  cock  off. 


Scare  Crows, 

No  doubt  some  damage  is  done  to  the  newly 
planted  corn  by  crows  and  crow-blackbirds,  yet 
we  have  never  interfered  with  them,  believing  that 
the  mischief  done  by  them  is  less  than  the  good 
they  do  by  destroying  cut-worms,  grubs,  and  other 
insects.  There  is  a  certain  balance  in  nature, 
maintained  through  the  constant  strife  between 
living  creatures,  which  seem  to  exist  only  to  de¬ 
stroy  one  another,  and  as  we  can  scarcely  determine 
which  are  really  useful  or  otherwise,  we  may  pos¬ 
sibly  disturb  this  balance  by  interfering  and  de¬ 
stroying  any  of  those  which  we  suppose  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  us.  Thus,  by  our  constant  warfare 


against  crows,  owls,  skunks,  and  other  animals 
which  we,  perhaps  wrongfully,  assume  to  be  nox¬ 
ious,  we  may  have  encouraged  the  increase  of 
really  injurious  animals  and  insects  which  do  us 
serious  damage.  Crows  especially,  merit  our  con¬ 


stant  regard  for  their  continued  destruction  of 
beetles  and  other  insect  vermin,  and  during  the 
portion  of  the  year,  when  our  fields  are  bare  of 
crops,  they  forage  perseveringly  over  them  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  food.  In  the  spring  only,  are  they 
considered  as  enemies,  and  then,  the  good  they 
have  done  for  eleven  months  of  the  year,  is  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  mischief 
they  commit  for  a  month  in  the  corn-field.  To 
poison  them  with  baited  corn,  or  to  shoot  them 
while  engaged  in  their  efforts  to  free  our  fields 
from  cut-worms,  is  no  doubt  a  great  mistake.  To 
scare  them  from  the  fields,  by  any  method,  is  per¬ 
missible,  although  that  too  may  he  a  mistake. 
Nevertheless  it  will  be  done,  and  we  therefore  here 
describe  some  effective  “  scare-crows  ”  for  those 
who  wish  to  use  them.  Crows  are  remarkably  sa¬ 
gacious  birds,  and  soon  learn  to  understand  any¬ 
thing  which  they  have  time  to  study.  A  dead  crow, 
hung  by  a  swinging  cord  to  an  elastic  pole,  appeals 
directly  and  forcibly  to  their  sense  of  caution,  and 
if  it  is  arranged  with  outspread  wings  held  by  wires 
so  as  to  catch  the  wind  (fig.  1),  its  motions  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  a  live  crow  struggling;  to 
get  free.  But  the  best  scare  is  one  in  which  there 
is  a  constant  change  of  motion,  which  confuses  the 
memory,  and  bewilders  the  intelligence  of  the  crow. 


In  figure  2  is  shown  such  a  scare,  which  consists  of 
a  frame  mounted  upon  a  post  and  attached  to  a 
small  wind-mill,  by  which  it  is  kept  rotating.  The 
frame  has  four  bars,  from  one  to  another  of  which 
wires  are  strung,  and  to  the  wires  are  fastened 
many  pieces  of  bright  tin,  glass,  both  plain  and 
colored,  broken  crockery,  and  colored  feathers  or 
rags.  The  rotating  frame  is  mounted  in  a  station¬ 
ary  one,  and  as  it  revolves,  the  bright  pieces  flutter 
and  change  positious  at  every  moment,  reflecting 
flashes  of  light  when  the  sun  shines,  and  jangling 
continually  when  the  wind  blows.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  scare-crow  may  he  increased  by  hang¬ 
ing  a  few  small  bells  upon  the  top  bar  of  the  outer 
frame,  so  that  the  clappers  may  be  moved  by  the 
edges  of  the  inner  rotating  frame  as  they  revolve. 
One  such  scare-crow  in  a  ten-acre  field,  will  keep  the 
crows  at  a  respectful  distance  for  the  whole  season, 
and  the  ingenious  builder  will  never  be  humiliated 
by  finding  a  sentinel  crow,  perching  contemptuously 
upon  the  top  of  it,  as  is  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
outstretched  arm,  orthe  simulated  gun,  of  the  usual 
dummy  in  the  corn-field,  while  the  rest  of  the  flock 
are  busily  engaged  at  their  mischief  in  its  vicinity. 

Ringing  and  Handling  Bulls. 

Now  that  more  attention  is  given  to  improving 
farm  stock,  a  bull  is  kept  upon  nearly  every  large 
farm.  The  high-bred  bulls  are  spirited  animals, 
and  are  exceedingly  dangerous  if  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion  is  not  exercised  in  managing  them.  Expe¬ 
rienced  breeders  are  not  unfrequently  caught  un¬ 
awares,  and  unceremoniously  lifted  over  the  fence, 
or  forced  to  escape  ingloriouslv  from  one  of  their 
playful  animals,  or  even  seriously  injured  by  the 
vicious  ones.  It  should  be  made  a  rule,  wherever 
a  bull  is  kept.,  to  have  him  ringed  before  he  is  a  year 
old,  and  brought  under  subjection  and  discipline 
at  an  early  age,  while  he  can  be  safely  and  easily 
handled.  Some  time  ago  we  assisted  at  the  ringing 
of  a  yearling  bull,  which  severely  taxed  the  utmost 
exertions  of  six  persons  with  ropes  and  stanchions 


to  hold  him.  A  slip  of  the  foot  might  have  caused 
the  loss  of  a  life,  or  some  serious  injuries.  To 
avoid  such  dangerous  struggles,  a  strong  frame, 
similar  to  that  in  figure  1,  in  which  to  confine  the 


bull,  may  be  used.  The  frame  consists  of  four 
or  six  stout  posts  set  deeply  in  the  ground,  with 
side  bars  bolted  to  it,  forming  a  stall  in  which  the 
bull  can  be  confined  so  that  he  cannot  turn  round. 
The  frame  may  be  placed  in  the  ham-yard  or  a 
stable,  and  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  stall.  At  the 
front,  a  breast  bar  should  be  bolted,  and  the  upper 
side  bars  should  project  beyond  this  for  18  or  20 
inches.  The  forward  posts  project  above  the  side 
bars  some  inches.  The  ends  of  these  posts,  and  the 
side  bars,  are  bored  with  one-inch  holes,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  frame  there  should  be  tenons  or  iron 
straps  to  receive  a  strong  cross  bar,  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  escaping  should  the  fastenings  be¬ 
come  broken  or  loosened.  The  bull,  led  into  the 
frame,  is  placed 
with  his  head  over 
the  breast  bar,  and 
the  horns  are  tied 
with  ropes,  an  inch 
in  diameter,  to  the 
holes  in  the  bars 
and  posts.  He  is 
then  secured,  and 
his  head  is  elevated 
so  that  the  trochar 
and  cannula  can 
be  readily  used  to 
pierce  the  car¬ 
tilage  of  the  nose, 

and  the  ring  in-  Fig.  2 —strap. 

serted  and  screw¬ 
ed  together.  Before  the  ring  is  used,  it  should  be 
tested  to  ascertain  that  it  is  sound  and  safe. 

When  the  ring  is  inserted,  the  straps  shown  at 
figure  2  should  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
it  up  and  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  feeding  of  the  animal  until  the  nose  has  healed 
and  become  calloused.  The  straps  may  be  left 
upon  the  head  permanently,  if  desired,  when  the 
front  strap  will  offer  a  convenient  means  of  catch¬ 
ing  him  by  the 
staff,  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so  in  the 
field.  The  staff  is 
a  matter  of  the 
greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  This  should 
be  made  of  the 
toughest  asli  or 
hickory,  and  not 
less  than  five  feet 
long.  With  a  staff 
of  this  length, 
the  herdsman  can 
check  the  wildest 
bull,  and  by  rest¬ 
ing  the  butt-end  of 
it  upon  the  ground, 
can  throw  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  head  up,  and 
prevent  him  from 
approaching  too 
near.  The  hook  of 
the  staff  is  shown 
of  two  kinds  at 
figures  3  and  4.  One  is  furnished  with  a  spring  by 
which  it  is  closed.  A  metal  bar  attached  to  the 
spring  and  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  staff,  pre¬ 
vents  the  ring  from  slipping  along  the  spring.  The 
other  is  provided  with  a  screw  by  which  it  is  closed. 
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The  former  is  preferable,  as  one  is  not  obliged  to  ap¬ 
proach  very  near  to  the  bull  to  secure  the  hook. 
The  forms  of  staff  and  the  head  straps  here  illus¬ 
trated  are  used  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Tewkesbury, 
England,  and  are  well  worth  adopting  here  by  those 
farmers  and  breeders  who  do  not  already  use  either 
these  or  equally  good  substitutes.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  head  straps  and  staves  are  reproduced 
from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette. 


Grinding  Tools. 


The  useful  effect  of  many  tools  depends  greatly 
upon  the  exact  grinding  of  their  edges  to  a  proper 


DEVICE  FOR  GRINDING  MILL-PICKS. 


bevel.  A  cold  chisel,  for  instance,  requires  an  edge 
of  a  certain  bevel  to  cut  hard  metal,  and  one  of  a 
different  angle  for  softer  metal :  the  harder  the 
work  to  be  cut,  the  greater  should  be  the  angle 
formed  by  the  edge,  and  the  softer  the  material, 
the  more  acute  the  edge.  The  same  rale  is  to 
be  observed  in  wood-cutting  tools.  But  there  are 
no  tools  which  require  more  exact  and  careful  grind¬ 
ing  than  mill-picks,  and  the  first  business  of  a  mil¬ 
ler  is  to  know  how  to  grind  his  picks.  Upon  this 
depends  the  dress  of  the  stones,  and  the  quality  of 
work  turned  out  by  them.  The  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  a  small  grindstone  for  sharpening  picks, 
which  is  run  by  means  of  friction  -wheels  covered 
with  leather,  and  provided  with  a  gauge  for  setting 
the  pick  at  a  variable  angle  to  the  stone.  This 
gauge  has  been  recently  patented,  but  is  so  service¬ 
able  as  to  be  worth  a  moderate  fee  for  its  use.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  steps  raised  upon  a  slotted 
plank,  which  is  screwed  upon  the  frame  of  the 
grindstone.  By  means  of  the  slot  and  a  set  screw, 
seen  below  the  pick,  the  gauge  cau  be  set  for  tools 
of  different  lengths,  and  each  step  causes  the  tool 
set  in  it  to  be  ground  at  a  different  angle. 

*— - — - -n«czs>  -0^0  oac*— - - 

A  Nose-Bag  for  Horses. 


When  field  work  commences,  it  will  be  found 
very  convenient  and  economical,  to  have  a  pair  of 


NOSE-BAG  FOR  A  HORSE. 


nose-bags  for  each  team,  i:i  which  a  light  feed  may 
be  taken  to  the  field,  to  be  eaten  during  a  few 


minutes’  rest  in  the  forenoon.  When  doing  hard 
work,  frequent  light  feeds  are  much  better  for  the 
team,  than  a  few  heavy  ones.  A  horse  has  rarely 
sufficient  opportunity  in  a  hasty  dinner-time,  to  eat 
enough  food,  and  a  full  meal  will  interfere  with  his 
work,  or  his  work  will  interfere  with  the  proper 
digestion  of  a  full  meal,  and  either  is  injurious  to 
the  animal,  A  nose-bag  for  field  use  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.  It  is  made  of 
canvas,  with  straps  of  leather;  the  straps  being- 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  head-stall.  To  enable  the 
horse  to  reach  his  food,  without  resting  the  bag  on 
the  ground,  a  cord  is  passed  through  rings  in  the 
front  band,  and  attached  to  the  saddle.  When  the 
horse  reaches  out  his  head,  to  procure  the  food,  the 
bag  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  action. 


Open  Links. 


R.  C.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  sends  two  samples 
of  open  links,  which  he  thinks  superior  to  that 
illustrated  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  of  December 
last.  One  of  these  (fig. 

1)  is  made  of  l-inch  iron 
rod,  and  w-hen  used  to 
connect  a  broken  chain,  is 
simply  closed  by  a  blow 
from  a  hammer  or  a  stone. 

There  being  no  rivet,  the 
link  is  not  weakened  in 
any  way.  Figures  2  and 
3  show  another  link,  made 
of  malleable  cast  iron,  in 
two  parts,  which  are  fast¬ 
ened  together  by  a  rivet 
in  the  center.  The  link  is 
seen  open  at  figure  2,  and  closed  at  figure  3.  A 
few  of  these  links  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  are  ready  for  instant  use  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  last  mentioned  links  arc  kept  for  sale 
at  the  hardware  stores,  and  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  Kirk’s  links ;  the  first  named  may  be 


Fig.  2.  kirk’s  links.  Fig.  3. 

made  in  a  very  short  time  by  a  blacksmith,  or  any 
farmer  who  has  a  workshop  and  a  portable  forge. 

Relief  for  Bog-Spavin  and  Thorough-Pin. 


Bog-spavin,  and  thorough-pin,  which  are  in  reality 
the  same  disease,  differing  in  position  only,  and 
that  very  slightly,  may  be  considered  as  incurable. 
But  like  many  chronic  disorders,  they  may  be  very 
much  relieved  by  proper  methods.  They  are  caused 
by  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  synovial  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  hock  joint,  and  are  chiefly  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  bones  of  the  leg, 
or  the  capsule  between  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus. 
This  inflammation  may  be  primarily  caused  by 
sudden  shocks,  or  by  continued  strains  from  hard 
work,  and  the  troubles  are  common  amongst  those 
horses  which  are  of  a  lymphatic  constitution,  soft 
boned,  or  hereditarily  subject  to  scrofulous  or  in¬ 
flammatory  conditions.  They  are  also  found  lower 
down  the  leg,  in  which  case  they  are  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons.  They 
do  not  always  cause  lameness,  except  when  the 
horse  is  first  brought  from  the  stable,  and  after  a 
short  time  the  stiffness  may  pass  away.  At  other 
times  there  is  great  heat  and  tenderness  in  the 
parts,  and  the  animal  is  decidedly  lame.  The  best 
treatment  is  by  cold  applications  and  pressure  upon 
the  part.  Blistering,  which  is  sometimes  resorted 
to,  generally  increases  the  trouble,  and  may  cause 


a  permanent  thickening  of  the  tissues,  and  a  stiff 
joint.  Pressure  is  best  applied  by  a  sort  of  truss, 
or  strap,  provided  with  a  single  pad  in  case  of  spav¬ 
in  or  wind-gall,  or  double  pads  in  case  of  thorough- 
pin,  which  is  simply  a 
spavin  or  wind-gall,  so 
placed  that  the  liquid 
which  is  gathered  in  the 
sac  or  puff,  may  be  press¬ 
ed  between  the  tendons 
or  joint,  and  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  leg.  In  this  case 
it  is  obvisuslv  necessary 
to  apply  the  pressure 
upon  both  sides  of  the 
leg,  and  a  double  pad 
strap  will  be  needed,  of 
the  form  shown  in  the 
engraving.  A  common 
bread  leather  strap,  lined 
with  flannel,  or  chamois 
leather, to  prevent  chafing, 
is  used ;  pads  of  soft  leather,  stuffed  with  wool, 
are  sewn  to  the  strap,  and  at  the  exact  spots  where 
the  pressure  is  to  bear,  discs  of  several  thicknesses 
of  soft  leather  or  rubber,  are  affixed.  The  pads 
must  necessarily  be  made  to  fit  each  individual  case, 
as  success  will  depend  upon  their  properly  fitting 
thelimb  The  pads  should  be  worn  continually  un¬ 
til  the  swelling  disappears,  and  meanwhile,  at  least 
twiee  daily,  the  parts  should  be  bathed  for  some 
time  with  cold  water,  and  cloths  wetted  with  cold 
water,  with  which  a  small  quantity  of  ether  has 
been  mixed,  should  be  bound  around  the  parts, 
and  the  pads  buckled  over  them  so  tightly  as  to  ex¬ 
ert  a  considerable  pressure.  Absolute  rest  is  neces¬ 
sary  while  the  animal  is  under  this  treatment. 

An  Automatic  Ventilator. 


The  objection  to  fixed  ventilators  in  roofs  of  barns 
and  stables  is  that  they  require  to  be  closed  in 
stormy  weather,  when  they  are  most  needed.  A 
self-acting  ventilator,  one  that  will  close  itself  up¬ 
on  the  side  from  which  the  storm  beats,  and  open 
itself  upon  the  other  side,  and  will  change  as  the 
wind  may  change,  will  do  away  with  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  stable. 
Such  a  ventilator  is  here  illustrated.  It  consists  of 
a  lengthened  hood,  which  may  be  placed  upon  the 
peak  or  the  side  of  the  roof,  the  top  being  louger 
than  the  bottom,  and  projecting  at  each  end  as  a 
protection  against  storms  of  rain  or  snow.  A  door 
is  hung  by  hinges  at  the  top  at  each  end,  and  open¬ 
ing  outwards  only.  The  doors  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  rod,  jointed  in  the  middle  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hinge,  fastened  on  the  upper  side.  This  rod  is 
of  6uch  a  length  that  both  doors  cannot  be  closed 
at  the  same  time,  but  when  .one  is  closed,  the  other 
is  pushed  open.  The  effect  is,  that  w'hen  the  wind 
blows  in  at  one  end  of  the  hood,  the  door  at  that 
end  will  be  closed,  and  the  other  door  opened, 
leaving  a  passage  for  the  escaping  air  from  the 
stable.  If  the  wind  changes,  the  position  of  the 
doors  will  be  reversed,  and  the  air  passage  will  be 
clear  continually.  The  action  of  this  ventilator  is 
shown  by  the  arrows,  one  of  which  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  wind  outside,  by  which  one  door  is 
closed,  and  the  others  show  the  direction  of  the 


AUTOMATIC  VENTILATOR. 

escaping  air.  When  it  is  desired  to  close  the  ven¬ 
tilator,  the  cord,  shown  with  a  small  weight  at  the 
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end,  is  pulled  ;  this  passes  over  a  pulley,  and  raises 
'Ihe  hinged  joint  of  the  connecting-rod,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  and  closes  both  the  doors.  By 
having  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  hood  glazed,  it 
will  make  a  very  good  skylight,  and  serve  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  windows,  which  are  not  always  desirable 
in  stables ;  a  diffused  light  coming  from  above  be¬ 
ing  better  than  direct  light  from  the  sides. 

- MO  n  -^-u  - 

A  Hew  Method  of  Fastening  Tugs. 


The  ordinary  buckle-fastening  for  tugs  is  very 
inconvenient,  and  difficult  to  open,  or  take  apart, 


when  necessary.  A  fastening  that  is  equally  as  se¬ 
cure  as  the  buckle,  and  that  can  be  loosened  in  an 
instant,  would  be  very  desirable  for  tugs,  traces, 
and  other  parts  of  the  harness,  that  become  stiff  by 
long  usage  and  want  of  cleaning  and  oiling.  Such 
a  fastening  has  been  introduced  by  the  English 
harness  makers,  and  has  been  recently  described  by 
the  English  Saddler’s  Gazette.  It  is  very  simple, 
and  can  be  readily  applied  to  a  tug  or  a  trace.  It 
consists  of  a  sliding  loop,  either  of  metal  or  leather, 
passed  on  to  one  of  the  straps,  and  on  the  other 
strap  one  or  more  pins,  which  fit  into  holes  in  the 
first  strap,  similar  to  those  made  for  the  ordinary 
buckle.  When  the  two  straps  are 
brought  together,  and  the  pin  or 
pins  inserted  into  the  boles,  the 
sliding  loop  is  drawn  over  the 
joint,  and  bolds  it  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  Figure  1  shows  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done ; 
the  lower  strap,  B,  being  shown 
in  separate  parts,  and  the  upper 
one  as  joined  together.  Figure 
2  represents  a  shaft-strap  detach¬ 
ed.  When  fastened,  the  pin  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  holes,  and 
the  loop  is  slipped  over  it,  thus 
securing  it  firmly  and  instan¬ 
taneously.  By  the  use  of  this 
method  of  fastening  harness,  much  time  may  be 
saved,  and  incase  of  a  fall  of  ahorse,  the  harness 
may  be  loosened  very  quickly,  as,  however  great  the 
strain  upon  the  straps,  the  moment  the  loop  is 
slipped  from  over  the  pins,  the  straps  fly  apart  at 
mice.  This  prevents  the  necessity  for  cutting  har¬ 
ness  in  case  of  accidents.  These  pins  and  loops 
can  be  readily  made,  and  to  prevent  the  loop  from 
dipping,  there  should  be  a  small  spring  fixed  in¬ 
side,  which  presses  upon  the  side  of  the  straps. 
They  may  be  attached  to  all  parts  of  the  harness, 
wherever  buckles  are  used. 


Fig.  2. — STRAP. 


The  Victoria.  Colony,  Kansas. — Mr.  George 
Grant,  of  Victoria,  has  recently  returned  from  Eng¬ 
land,  accompanied  by  twenty-one  persons  who  have 
purchased  homes  in  the  colony.  These  are  all  pos¬ 
sessed  of  ample  means  to  make  substantial  im¬ 
provements  and  to  stock  their  farms,  of  at  least 
MO  acres,  with  sheep  or  cattle.  A  like  Number  are 
to  follow  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Grant  has  brought 
with  Mm  a  bull  and  five  cows  from  the  Short-horn 
herd  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  whose  honor  the  colony 
and  town  has  been  named,  and  who  has  signified 
her  appreciation  of  the  compliment  by  giving  Mr. 
Grant  special  facilities  in  selecting  the  choicest  an¬ 
imals  from  her  herd.  Some  pure  bred  Polled  Angus 
and  West  Highland  cattle  are  also  on  the  way  from 
Scotland  to  Victoria.  The  cattle  will  be  taken  to 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  before 
they  are  sent  to  Kansas.  The  success  of  Mr.  Grant’s 
enterprise  is  now  assured,  and  his  experiment  of 
establishing  pure  bred  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  on  the  western  prairies,  has  met  with  entire 
success.  We  leam  that  during  the  past  winter  ev¬ 
erything  at  Victoria  has  progressed  very  favorably, 


Hanging  for  Sliding  Barn-Doors. 

No  door  is  so  convenient  for  barns,  or  stables,  as 
one  that  is  hung  upon  rollers,  and  can  be  pushed 
to  one  side,  occupying  practically  no  space,  and 
being  entirely  out  of  the  way.  Such  doors  cannot 
blow  shut,  or  open,  as  hinged  doors  will  do  in  gusty 
days,  to  the  ruin  of  the  hinges,  if  not  of  the  doors 
themselves,  and  frequently  to  the  injury  of  the 
farm  animals  which  may  be  in  their  vicinity.  Bot¬ 
tom  rollers  are  objectionable,  as  they  will  become 
clogged  by  the  snow  in  winter,  or  with  litter  at  all 
times.  The  doors  should  always  be  hung  by  means 
of  rollers  or  wheels  attached  to  the  upper  part, 
and  these  should  run  upon  a  rail  of  hard  wood,  or 
what  is  preferable,  of  iron.  Figure  1  shows  the 
manner  of  fastening  the  rollers  to  the  door;  a,  a, 
represents  a  part  of  the  upper  frame  or  batten,  and 
b,  6,  the  boards  of  the  door ;  c,  c,  is  the  strap  of 
strong  iron,  which  is  fastened  to  the  door  by  two 
bolts,  and  to  which  the  roller  wheel  d,  d,  is  also 
bolted.  This  roller  runs  upon  the  rounded  edge  of 
the  bar  or  rail  e,  e,  which  is  bolted  to  the  wall  of  the 
building,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it  to  permit 


Fig.  1.—  HANGING  A  ROLLER.  —Fig.  2. 


the  free  movement  of  the  roller  and  the  door.  The 
doors  should  be  made  in  halves,  opening  to  the 
right  and  the  left.  The  lower  edge  of  the  door 
should  traverse  a  groove  made  in  the  door  sill,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  help  if  a  few  small  friction 
wheels  were  provided  in  the  sides  of  the  groove, 
upon  which  the  door  would  impinge  as  it  traversed 
back  and  forth.  Figure  2  shows  a  section  of  the 
door,  the  reference  letters  being  the  same  as  in  fig¬ 
ure  1,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  the  straps  em¬ 
brace  the  door  and  the  roller.  This  method  of 
hanging  doors  is  recommended  by  Mr.  R.  Scott 
Burns,  an  English  agricultural  eugineer  and  archi¬ 
tect  in  a  communication  to  The  Country ,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  commend  itself  to  farmers  in  this 
country  as  being  both  substantial  and  convenient. 

Our  correspondent,  L.  D.  Snook,  of  Yates  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  few  bints  about  barn-doors  upon 
rollers,  which  are  appropriate  here.  He  writes  as 
follows:  “  One  objection  to  barn-doors  upon  roll¬ 
ers  is,  that  they  do  not  shut  closely;  this  is  over¬ 
come  by  nailing  a  vertical  strip,  figure  3,  B,  three 
inches  wide,  to  the  outside  edge  of  one  of  the 
doors,  and  projecting  an  inch  and  a  half  over  the 
other  door;  this  prevents  a  direct  air  current  from 
entering  the  building,  and  should  be  attached  to 
the  door  on  the  side  from  which  the  heaviest  storms 
come,  and  nearly  all  snow  and  rain  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  Three-inch  strips,  E,  E,  E,  E,  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  thick,  are  nailed  on  the  inside  of  the 
door,  as  shown,  four  connecting  strips  or  arms,  T, 
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Fig.  3. — SECTION  OF  DOOR. 


T,  from  8  to  12  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  are 
used  to  nail  the.  doors  to.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
use  parts  Tand  E  of  the  same  thickness,  and  if  the 
door  warps  but  a  ‘/16  of  an  inch,  it  wilD.-ub  against 
the  side  of  the  building  when  in  use.  If  the  strip 
E  is  half  an  inch  thicker  than  the  part  T,  the  door 
will  move  freely.  For  doors  already  in  use,  that  are 
warping,  the  appliance  as  shown  in  figure  4  is  sug¬ 


gested.  A  firm  scantling,  M ,  is  bolted  to  each  side 
of  the  door  at  S,  S,  and  will  bring  it  into  good  run¬ 
ning  order  again  if  sprung  outward,  if  the  reverse, 
a  bolt  should  be  attached  to  the  middle  with  the 
nut  outside.  Matched  siding  is  preferable  for 
boarding  up  as  far  as  the  door  runs,  battens  are 
liable  to  become  loose,  and  the  door  soon  shatters 


Fig.  4.— SECTION  OF  DOOR. 


or  knocks  them  off  entirely.  A  vertical  strip, 
three  inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  is  nailed 
against  the  door  post  outside,  which  is  immedi¬ 
ately  in  contact  with  strip  E  when  the  door  is 
closed.  Large  sized  rollers  are  preferable  for 
heavy  doors,  as  they  last  longer  and  run  easier. 

- - — «€*«  qr»— - 


Draining  Wet  Meadows. 


There  are  many  pastures  and  meadows  which  re¬ 
quire  partial  drainage,  but  do  not  necessarily  need 
a  regular  system  of  tiles,  which  might  cost  more 
than  the  value  of  the  land  when  drained.  Drain¬ 
age  is  often  necessary,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
thorough  work  is  neither  needed  nor  possible. 
Meadows  often  have  wet  spots  of  a  few  square 
rods,  caused  by  springs  which  come  to  the  surface, 
and  these  overflowing,  spoil  the  surrounding  sur¬ 
face  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  we  are  often 
asked  how  to  drain  such  spots  at  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pense.  The  following  plan  is  suggested  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  many  such  cases  :  Figure  1  represents  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wet,  swampy  spots  in  a  field.  From  each  of 
these  a  sub-drain  is  dug,  to  a  central  drain,  which 
may  either  pass  through  the  whole  field  in  such  a 
direction,  or  in  such  various  directions,  as  to  con¬ 
nect  the  sub-drains,  and  gather  the  water  into  one 
main  drain.  At  each  spring  or  swale,  a  well  should 
he  dug,  the  bottom  filled  with  stones,  and  the  up¬ 
per  part  with  gravel,  and  from  these  wells  the  tile 
drains  may  be  laid,  as  shown  at  figure  2,  conveying 
the  water  into  the  main  drains,  which  should  lie  of 
tile  of  sufficient  capacity.  That  the  water  of  the 
drains,  which  is  generally  the  best  and  purest  spring 


water,  and  flows  continually,  may  be  utilized,  shal¬ 
low  wells  or  pits  may  be  sunk  on  the  course  of  the 
main  drain,  wherever  they  may  be  desired  for  wa¬ 
tering  stock.  The  _ 
well  may  be  made  as 
shown  at  figure  3.  It 
should  be  sunk  a  few 
feet  deeper  than  the 
drain,  and  may  be  fil¬ 
led  with  large  stones 
and  gravel.  The  sides 
may  he  curbed  with 
boards  to  prevent  the  Fig.  2.— drain. 

earth  from  falling  in, 

or  the  well  may  be  stoned  up,  and  the  drain  on 
one  side  will  remove  the  overflow.  A  pump  may 
be  put  into  the  well,  and  a  movable  cover  placed 
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over  the  curb,  so  as  to  permit  access  to  the  drain 
■when  it  is  necessary.  In  this  cheap  manner  the 
surface  of  many  a  wet,  unwholesome  pasture  may 
be  dried,  and  the  water  that  would  otherwise  be  a 
nuisance  aud  an  injury,  be  rendered  serviceable; 
and  both  may  be  done  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 


Corn-Fodder  in  France. — The  French  farmers 
are  growing  Indian  com  for  fodder  very  extensive¬ 
ly.  The  fodder  is  pre¬ 
served  in  pits  and 
trenches,  as  has  already 
been  fully  described  in 
the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  The  variety  of 
corn  hitherto  grown  for 
this  purpose,  has  been 
that  known  as  the 
“  Caragua,”  supposed 
to  have  been  introdu¬ 
ced  from  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  Now  the  com¬ 
mon  American  “horse- 
tooth  ”  corn  is  import¬ 
ed,  and  is  planted  in 
place  of  the  variety 
formerly  used.  The  fod¬ 
der  from  this  seed  is 
considered  superior,  and 
a  large  business  will  probably  be  done  in  importing 
seed,  as  the  French  farmers  so  far  have  not  been 
able  to  ripen  their  own.  The  cost  of  the  seed 
to  the  French  farmers  is  about  §1.60  per  bushel. 
— - - - 

Growing  Flax  for  Export. 

Some  statements  about  the  growth  of  flax  for  ex¬ 
port,  that  are  calculated  to  mislead,  have  recently 
been  -widely  published.  It  would  be  a  costly  mis¬ 
take  if  farmers  should.be  led  to  raise  flax  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  a  foreign  market  for  the 
fiber  that  should  be  profitable  at  once,  both  because 
we  cannot  expect  to  compete  with  those  producers 
who  are  nearer  to  the  manufactories,  and  because 
it  is  certain  that  to  raise  raw  material  here  to  send 
abroad,  and  to  buy  manufactured  linens  abroad  for 
use  here,  is  a  losing  business.  By  and  by  we  shall 
manufacture  all  the  flax  we  can  produce,  but  before 
that  time  comes  we  must  have  the  fiber,  else  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  not  be  induced  to  build  mills  to 
spin  and  weave  it.  Farmers  may  therefore  grow 
flax  fiber  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  if  they 
will,  but  the  returns  will  be  but  small  at  first.  This 
is  inevitable.  To  commence  the  business,  will  lead 
to  a  loss  at  first,  but  doubtless  the  comparatively 
small  loss  for  a  few  years  would  be  an  ultimate 
gain,  not  only  for  farmers,  but  for  the  artisans 
who  would  work  in  the  mills,  and  for  all  who 
would  use  the  linen  goods,  both  fine  and  coarse, 
which  would  be  manufactured.  As  it  has  been 
with  the  cotton  business,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  with 
the  flax  and  linen  business. 


The  Langshan  Fowls. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Gedney,  of  Bromley,  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  England,  in  a  communication  to  The  Country, 
an  English  journal,  describes  a  variety  of  Asiatic 
fowls  known  as  the  “  Langshan  ”  breed,  and  gives  a 
portrait  which  we  reproduce  on  p.  230.  These  birds 
are  natives  of  the  extreme  northern  part  of  China, 
where  most  of  the  fowls,  both  wild  and  domestic, 
are  black,  and  where  the  winters  are  very  severe. 
Mr.  Gedney  resided  for  some  years  in  that  country, 
and  professes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  character  of  these  fowls.  He  states  that  they 
are  entirely  different  from  the  Black  Cochin,  and 
that  their  native  home  is  1,000  miles  distant  from 
Cochin  China,  from  whence  the  latter  birds  have 
been  brought.  The  Langshan  fowls  are  extremely 
hardy,  so  much  so  that  a  brood  of  young  chicks 
which  were  hatched  last  January,  and  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  severe  weather  of  the  winter,  sur¬ 
vived  its  inclemencies  without  the  loss  of  a  bird. 
These  birds  are  erect  in  carriage,  have  larger  combs, 
and  more  feathered  tails  than  the  Black  Cochin, 


and  are  more  active,  hardy,  and  vigorous.  A  cock¬ 
erel  of  this  breed,  seven  months  old,  will  weigh,  if 
fattened,  10  to  12  lbs.,  and  a  pullet  of  the  same  age 
8  to  9  lbs.  ;  the  flesh  is  well  flavored  and  tender, 
and  thickly  laid  upon  the  breast,  the  skin  is  clear 
white  and  transparent,  and  the  bone  very  light  and 
fine.  The  legs  are  of  a  bright  slate  color,  and  pink 
between  the  toes,  and  the  plumage  black  with  a 
vivid  beetle-green  reflection.  These  birds  were 
first  introduced  into  England  in  1872,  by  an  officer 
of  the  British  army,  Major  Croad,  of  Sussex,  who 
received  them  directly  from  a  relative  living  in  the 
northern  part  of  China.  Since  then  a  second  im¬ 
portation  has  been  received  in  England,  and  Mr. 
Gedney  states  that  the  breed  has  been  used  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Black  Cochins.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  by  which  the  voyage  from  China  has 
been  much  shortened,  the  importation  of  fowls 
from  that  distant  part  of  the  world  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  much  easier,  and  these  birds  will  probably 
become  much  more  abundant  than  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Gedney  sums  up  the  merits  of  these  fowls 
as  follows:  “Extreme  hardiness,  rapid  growth 
of  chicken,  great  size  combined  with  small  bone, 
exquisitely  white  skin,  and  flesh  of  the  same  purity 
of  color,  full  breast,  delicacy  of  flavor,  and  possess¬ 
ing  none  of  that  dryness  so  common  to  most  of  the 
large  breeds.  As  prolific  winter  layers  of  large  rich 
eggs,  the  Langshan  hens  will  hold  their  own  against 
all  comers,  whilst  they  lack  that  intense  desire  to 
sit  which  is  so  essentially  a  characteristic  of  the 
Cochin.”  In  short  he  considers  that  they  “  are  the 
finest  and  most  practically  useful  birds  ever 
brought  to  England.” 

-  —  i»i  tsm - - 

Movable  Steps  for  Barns  or  Cellars. 

Some  time  ago,  when  visiting  the  Ridge  Creamery 
of  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Co.,  near  Rome,  N.  Y. ,  we 
noticed  a  novel  and  very  convenient  fixed  step-lad¬ 
der,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  stairway,  with¬ 
out  occupying  so  much  room.  This  arrangement 
is  very  convenient  for  granaries,  barns,  stables, 
cellars,  poultry-houses,  workshops,  and  wherever 
space  is  valuable,  and  stairs  or  steps  are  needed  to 
reach  an  upper  floor.  It  consists,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  of  the  front  part  of  an  ordinary  step- 
ladder,  which  has  a  pin  fixed  upon  each  side,  at  the 


STEPS  FOR  BARN. 


top.  These  pins  are  embraced  in  slots,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  wall,  and  in  which  they  work  up 
and  down.  When  the  steps  are  in  use,  and  the 
foot  is  extended  upon  the  floor,  the  pin  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slot ;  when  not  in  use  the  steps  are 
pushed  lip  against  the  wall,  occupying  but  little 
room,  and  the  pins  are  at  the  top  of  the  slot,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

- > - — a  ®  *• — .. - 

Corn  Crops  in  Ohio.— “R.  J.  K.,”  Clark  Co., 
Ohio.,  writes  that  P.  Love,  of  Clark  Co.,  harvested 
last  season  over  3,000  bushels  of  corn  from  -10  acres, 


aud  from  another  field  of  20  acres  1,600  bushels  ; 
also  that  the  crop  of  G.  Detrich,  in  the  same  county, 
averaged  861  bushels  per  acre. 


Packing  and  Shipping  Berries  to  Market. 

BY  C.  W.  IDELL. 

Baskets. — The  most  popular  of  the  round  baskets 
now  in  use,  are  the  Cook,  and  the  Beecher,  although 
there  are  others  similar  in  style,  which  answer  a 
good  purpose.  Of  the  square  baskets,  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  others  of  the  same  shape,  are  used.  It  is 
generally  conceded  by  dealers  and  shippers,  that 
no  baskets  or  boxes  with  upright  sides,  are  desira¬ 
ble.  Shippers  object  to  them  more  than  retailers. 

If  strawberries,  exclusively,  are  to  be  shipped,  it 
makes  uo  particular  difference  which  baskets  you 
buy,  pints  or  quarts,  but  should  you  have  either 
raspberries  or  blackberries  to  market,  the  pints  are 
to  be  preferred.  The  crates  should  be  neatly 
marked  with  the  owner’s  name  and  shipping  sta¬ 
tion,  and  also  that  of  the  firm  to  whom  they  are 
consigned.  Every  crate  should  have  a  good  lock 
or  hasp  and  staple,  more  to  protect  the  contents 
when  returned,  than  the  fruit.  The  practice  pf 
nailing  cards  upon  the  crates  is  objectionable,  as 
they  are  easily  torn  off,  causing  errors  in  delivery, 
and  in  the  returning  of  the  crate  to  the  dealer. 

Crates.  —  Their  lids  should  never  be  closed 
until  the  last  moment  before  shipping,  and  the 
crates  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  iu  the  sun 
after  they  are  packed.  As  a  general  thing  the  top 
layer  of  berries  receives  more  damage,  after  being 
packed,  than  any  other,  and  I  presume  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  space  between  the  top  layer  and 
the  lid,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  other  lay¬ 
ers,  and  this  allowing  the  fruit  to  move,  it  conse¬ 
quently  becomes  damaged  ;  besides  this,  the  heated 
air,  being  confined  more  or  less  in  the  top  of  the 
crate,  softens  the  fruit.  Eveiy  grower  should 
notice  this  point  in  his  crates,  for  even  in  those  of 
the  same  make  they  vary  in  this  respect,  and  if 
they  are  not  ventilated,  they  should  be  altered. 
When  the  space  is  not  very  great,  it  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  filling  the  top  cups  so  full  that  the  lid  will 
touch  them  when  closed.  Care  should  be  taken 
while  loading  and  unloading,  that  the  fruit  receive 
no  rough  handling,  and  should  the  roads  be  dusty, 
let  the  crates  be  carefully  covered,  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  entering  them  and  damaging  the  fruit. 

Shipping. — In  shipping,  either  in  cars  or  by  boats, 
see  that  your  fruit  is  all  placed  together;  the  cartmen 
can  get  it  the  quicker  on  arrival,  which,  should  the 
conveyance  arrive  late,  is  a  very  important  item  to 
the  owner.  I  am  aware  that  growers  complain 
greatly  that  their  fruit  is  damaged  during  trans¬ 
portation,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  of 
the  injury  is  done  while  is  is  still  in  possession  of 
its  owuer,  by  careless  pickers,  rough  liaudling,  or 
through  the  neglect  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  it. 

When  unable  to  fill  a  crate  with  one  kind  of  fruit, 
or  desiring  to  send  two  kinds  in  a  crate,  always 
place  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  top  layer,  containing 
the  names  of  the  varieties,  and  the  number  of 
quarts  of  each,  so  that  the  dealer  on  opening  the 
crate,  can  ascertain  the  contents  at  once.  Even 
experienced  shippers  are  careless  about  this,  and 
their  neglect  often  causes  dealers  much  trouble 
to  rectify  the  mistakes  which  result.  With  each 
shipment  of  fruit,  send  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  crates  forwarded,  and  the  quantity  and  variety 
they  contain.  This  may  be  placed  upon  the  top 
layer  of  the  fruit,  or  tacked  upon  the  inside  of  the 
cover;  then  mark  “  Bill,”  in  large  letters,  upon  the 
top  of  that  lid ;  the  dealer  will  then  know  where 
to  look  for  the  invoice. 

Every  shipper  should  keep  a  book  at  home,  for 
the  purpose  ot  charging  each  shipment  to  the  deal¬ 
er  to  whicli  it  is  sent,  stating  the  number  of  pack¬ 
ages,  and  the  quarts  or  pints  of  each  variety,  so  that 
on  receipt  of  the  bill  of  sales,  he  can  place  the 
amount  in  the  proper  places,  and  at  the  close  -of 
the  season  the  net  proceeds  can  be  readily  footed 
up.  Do  not  depend  upon  the  loose  bills  you  re¬ 
ceive,  for  they  sometimes  get  lost,  and  then  you 
must  apply  to  the  dealer  for  duplicate  bills. — 227 
Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Fig.  3. — pump. 
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Of  course  the  Agriculturist ,  being  essentially 
American,  not  only  in  title,  but  in 
reality,  is  on  exhibition  at  the  great 
Centennial  Exhibition  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  production.  The  current  num¬ 
bers  are  to  be  found  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  papers  and  jour¬ 
nals  of  all  kinds.  But  publishing 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  not 
the  only  business  of  the  “  Orange 
Judd  Company.”  They  are  the 
manufacturers  and  publishers  of 
nearly  all  the  works  upon  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture  produced  in 
the  country,  and  also  publish  works 
upon  rural  architecture.  Besides 
this,  they  are  General  Agents  for 
Crandall’s  blocks  and  toys,  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  years  ago  began  by  their 
taking  some  of  Mr.  Crandall’s  Build¬ 
ing  Blocks  for  children  to  give  as 
premiums,  and  has  since  grown  to 
proportions,  which,  for  a  thing  of 
its  kind  may,  without  exaggeration, 
be  called  immense.  These  three 
branches  of  their  business  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  Exhibition  in  the  de¬ 
partment  appropriated  to  books.  In 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  section 
in  the  Main  Exhibition  Building,  assigned  to 
the  American  Book  Trade,  is  the  case,  of  which 
our  engraving  is  a  representation.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  affair,  of  black  walnut  and  plate  glass, 
with  a  glass-covered  projection,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The 
panels  in  front  are  very 
elegant  specimens  of 
what  is  known  as 
“French  walnut.”  The 
case  is  ten  feet  long,  and 
about  the  same  in  bight 
at  the  center.  It  will  be 
filled  with  bound  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  Rural 
Books,  and  specimens  of 
Crandall’s  Blocks  for 
Children.'  Our  friends 
who  visit  the  great  exhi¬ 
bition,  will  find  at  this 
case  an  epitome  of  what 
is  to  be  seen  at  245 
Broadway,  only  the 
books  shown  there  in  a 
few  specimens,  are  to  be 
found  at  the  store  in 
hundreds  and  thousands. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many 
who  visit  the  exhibition 
from  a  great  distance, 
will  be  content  to  be  so 
near  New  York,  without 
giving  a  few  days  to  the 
great  city,  and  while  the 
Case  at  the  Centennial 
will  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  great  variety  of  such 
publications,  they  can  in¬ 
spect  them  much  more 
conveniently  at  245 
Broadway,  where  they 
will  be  welcome,  whether 
they  wish  to  purchase  or 
not.  But  few  have  an 
idea  of  the  great  number 
of  works  upon  agricul¬ 
ture  and  kindred  subjects  now  published  in 
this  country.  Twelve  years  ago  the  number 


was  comparatively  small,  and  many  were  re¬ 
prints  of  English  works.  Now  there  are  few 
departments  in  which  there  are  not  works  by 
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American  authors  of  acknowledged  experience. 


The  “  Leaf-Plant.”— Bryophyllum. 

The  name  “Leaf-Plant”  is  not  a  very  des- 


THE  LANGSHAN  YOWLS.— (See  219.) 

criptive  one;  “Leaf-sprouting  Plant”  would 
tell  the  story  better,  but  is  too  long,  though 


very  nearly  a  translation  of  the  botanical  name, 
Bryophyllum,  which  is  from  Greek  words  for  1 
push  or  sprout,  and  for  leaf.  After  all  this,  it 
will  be  inferred  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  about  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  but  before  describing 
this,  we  will  first  speak  of  the  plant 
itself.  Bryophyllum  belongs  to  the 
same  family  with  the  House-leek, 
and  Live-for-ever,  so  well  known 
everywhere,  and  the  Cotyledons, 
Echeverias,  and  other  succulent 
plants  now  much  used  in  garden 
and  greenhouse  decoration  ;  there 
are  four  species,  natives  of  tropical 
Africa  and  other  warm  countries, 
the  one  in  common  cultivation  be¬ 
ing  B.  calycinum.  This,  when  set 
in  the  open  ground,  becomes  a 
vigorous,  stocky  plant,  two  to  three 
feet  high,  its  stout  stem  becoming 
somewhat  woody ;  the  leaves  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  on  young 
plants  and  shoots,  are  simple,  but 
the  older  plants  have  divided  leaves 
of  three  to  five  leaflets.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  in  a  large  terminal  panicle, 
the  branches  of  which  are  very 
symmetrically  arranged,  and  from 
which  hang  the  numerous  flowers, 
which,  though  individually  not  very 
brilliant,  are  in  such  profusion  and  so  peculiar, 
that  as  a  whole  the  cluster  is  very  effective. 
The  flowers  are  a  very  long  while  in  develop¬ 
ing  ;  the  buds  being  showy,  the  flowers,  in  all 
their  stages,  last  for  several  weeks.  When  ful¬ 
ly  developed,  the  flowers 
are  quite  two  inches 
long,  the  large  bladdery 
calyx  being  a  little  over 
half  that  length;  the 
calyx  attains  its  full  size 
long  before  the  flower 
opens;  in  this  state  it 
appears  like  an  oblong 
berry  of  some  kind,  the 
upper  part,  and  the  side 
next  the  light,  being 
striped  and  splashed 
with  dull  red,  much  like 
the  skin  of  some  apples. 
At  length  the  greenish, 
4-angled  corolla  appears, 
with  four  spreading,  red¬ 
dish,  or  purplish,  pointed 
lobes.  When  the  leaves 
are  quite  ripe,  they  are 
readily  broken  off,  or 
drop  spontaneously — and 
after  lying  on  the  ground 
for  a  while,  small  buds 
appear  at  most  of  the 
notches  on  their  margins; 
roots  soon  push  out  from 
these,  and  the  little  bud 
elongates  and  forms  a 
tiny  plant,  as  shown  in 
figure  2.  This  sprouting 
sometimes  takes  place 
while  the  leaves  are  yet 
attached  to  the  plant,  and 
it  affords  a  ready  means 
of  propagation,  as  any 
leaf,  not  too  young,  may 
be  made  to  produce  a 
number  of  new  plants  by- 
placing  it  on  moist  earth, 
and  we  have  seen  this 
sprouting  taku  p.ace  upon  a  leaf  pinned  against  a 
window.  Yv  idle  there  are  not  many  plants  which 
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the  leaf-plant. — ( BryophyUum  calycinum.) 

tiply  them ;  passion-flowers,  oranges,  and  even 
roses  and  geraniums,  have  been  made  to  form 
young  plants  from  their  leaves,  but  with  these, 
other  methods  of  propagation  are  more  practi- 

Ifii* 


LEAF  WITH  YOUNG  PLANTS. 

cable.  In  Bryophyllum,  the  leaf  contains  suf¬ 
ficient  nutriment  to  supply  the  young  plants 
until  they  get  two  or  three  inches  high,  but  if 
it  is  desired  to  save  them,  they  should  soon  be 


show  of  flowers:  the  young  plants  are  set  in 
the  open  ground  in  spring,  where,  after  a  while, 
especially  late  in  the  season,  they  grow  with 
great  rapidity,  and  become  very  robust;  before 
there  is  danger  of  frost,  the  plants  are  taken 
up  and  potted,  a  change  which  they  mind  very 
little,  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  or  window, 
for  the  winter,  where  they  will  require  to  be 
but  sparingly  watered.  The  plant  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  endure  the  dry  and  heated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  dwellings ;  its  stately  appearance 
when  well  grown,  and  its  interesting  manner  of 
propagation,  make  it  a  desirable  window  plant. 


Tlie  Jujube. 

Among  tbe  exotics  that  have  been  introduced 
from  other  warm  countries  into  our  Southern 
States,  is  the  Jujube,  which  has  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  long  established  in  several  localities  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit.  The  plant,  belonging  to  the  same 
family  with  the  Buckthorn,  is  botanically  Zi ty¬ 
phus  vulgaris;  it  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Zizuf ,  which,  being  Latin¬ 
ized,  affords  the  botanical  name,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  name,  jujube,  is  from  the  same  word 
through  the  French.  It,  when  full}'  developed, 
forms  a  handsome  tree  20  or  30  feet  high,  but 
is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  is  more  frequently 
met  with  as  a  shrub.  The  branches,  which  are 


the  JUJUBE. — {Zi typhus  vulgaris.) 

are  succeeded  by  a  fruit  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  olive;  this,  in  ripening,  first  be¬ 
comes  yellow,  and  at  length  reddish-brown,  and 
contains  a  hard,  bony  stone,  surrounded  by  a 
fleshy  pulp.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered  before 
complete  maturity,  and  while  yellow,  the  pulp 
is  pleasantly  acid,  and  it  is  used  in  Europe  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  but  when  perfectly  ripe,  it  is  very 
sweet,  and  in  this  state  is  used  b}’  French  con¬ 
fectioners  to  make  pastes,  syrups,  and  other 
confections  used  to  allay  coughs,  a  purpose  for 
which  the  dried  fruit  is  also  eaten.  Jujube 
paste,  made  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  with 
gum  and  sugar,  was  formerly  imported,  but  it 
was  soon  imitated  by  a  paste  made  of  gum  and 
sugar,  without  the  jujubes,  a  little  tartaric  acid 
being  used  to  give  a  slight  acidity ;  later  it  was 
made  without  any  gum,  and  the  article  now 
sold  as  jujube  consists  of  gelatine  and  sugar,  to 
which  tartaric  acid  and  some  aromatic  oil  is 
added  to  flavor  it.  In  this  country,  the  fruit  is 
not  likely  to  become  very  popular,  as  we  have 
an  abundance  of  better  kinds,  and  the  tree 
must  be  classed  with  the  ornamental  rather  than 
with  the  fruit  trees.  In  France,  the  tree  is 
about  30  years  in  coining  to  full  bearing,  and 
on  this  account  the  few  established  plantations 
are  found  profitable,  as  there  is  a  demand  there 
for  the  dried  fruit,  which  is  not  likely  to  exist 
here.  The  specimens  from  which  tbe  engrav¬ 
ing  was  made  were  brought  us,  several  years 


naturally  propagate  themselves  in  this  manner, 
quite  a  number  of  greenhouse  plants  may  be 
made  to  do  so  artificially,  and  for  some  bego¬ 
nias,  gloxinias,  and  several  succulent  plants,  it 
is  the  method  resorted  to  by  gardeners  to  mul- 


set  out  in  good  soil.  Though  not  rare  in  col¬ 
lections,  and  as  a  window  plant,  the  Bryophyl¬ 
lum  is  not  often  seen  in  flower,  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  almost  always  kept  in  pots.  By 
the  following  treatment  we  always  have  a  fine 


remarkably  slender,  are  furnished  with  sharp 
prickles,  which  disappear  with  age;  the  oval, 
alternate  leaves  are  thick,  of  a  shining  green, 
and  strongly  nerved.  The  flowers  are  very 
small,  yellowish-green,  and  inconspicuous,  and 
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ago,  by  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Esq.,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
In  whose  extensive  nursery  it  has  come  into 
bearing.  We  do  not  know  how  far  north  the 
plant  will  endure  the  winter;  in  Europe  the 
tree  will  live  in  the  north  of  France,  but  it 
bears  fruit  only  in  the  regions  where  the  olive 
succeeds.  It  is  raised  from  seeds,  which  are 
very  slow  in  germinating,  but  more  frequently 
from  suckers,  which  come  up  abundantly 
around  the  base  of  the  old  trees. 

- - —  «"  — - — — — 

How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

BY  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 

ARTICLE  V. — DICENTRA  OR  BLEEDING-HEARTS. 

We  have  not  gone  through  with  half  the  kinds 
of  flowers  in  which  cross  fertilization  is,  in  some 
way  or  another,  provided  for.  But,  not  to  harp  too 
long  upon  one  string,  we  are  disposed  to  vary  the 
theme,  and  to  take  up  a  common  blossom  of  our 
gardens  at  this  season,  which  anybody  would  say 
was  intended  to  fertilize  itself.  Dicentra  spectabilis, 
one  of  the  commonest,  as  well  as  prettiest,  of  our 
spring  garden  flowers,  is  of  rather  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  from  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  got  it,  as  is 
thought,  from  the  north  of  China — a  climate  so  like 
that  of  the  Atlantic  United  States  that  it  grows 
here  as  if  “  to  the  manner  born.”  It  came  under 
its  scientific  baptismal  name  of  Dicentra,  meaning 
two-spurred  in  the  vernacular,  mixed  up  for  awhile 
with  an  alias  of  Dielytra,  which  might  mean  a  two- 
shelled  bug,  or  clam,  but  has  no  appropriate  mean¬ 
ing  whatever  for  this  flower  in  any  way,  and  hap¬ 
pily  is  noiv  got  rid  of,  except  in  some  catalogues, 


And  for  a  popular  name  somebody  in  this  country 
made  a  good  hit  when  they  called  it  Bleeding-heart. 
The  flowers,  especially  before  opening,  are  heart- 
shaped  and  red  or  flesh-color,  and  as  the  tall  and 
queenly  plant  hangs  out  a  long  row  of  them,  dang¬ 
ling  along  one  side  of  a  spreading  branch,  some 
fanciful  and  love-struck  swain  may  have  likened  it 
to  a  beautiful  but  cruel  maiden,  haughtily  display¬ 
ing  her  conquests. 

But,  to  come  down  to  the  flower,  and  to  our  pro¬ 
saic  narrative.  Here  at  length  we  have  a  flower 
which  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  need  solicit  no 
favors.  Figure  1  shows  it  as  it  hangs.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  slender  pistil  with  two  rows  of  forming 
seeds  concealed  within  ready  to  be  fertilized.  It 
tapers  into  a  style  which  ends  in  an  enlarged  and 
crested  stigma  (seen  in  the  middle  of  figure  3).  Di¬ 
rectly  against  and  surrounding  this  stigma,  lie  six 
anthers,  three  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other. 
They  are  seen  spread  out  for  inspection  in  figure  3, 
but  in  the  untouched  flower  they  are  all  packed 
close  together  and  in  actual  contact  with  the  stigma. 
They  are  kept  there,  and  everything  else  is  seem¬ 
ingly  well  barred  out  by  the  tips  of  an  inner  and 
narrow  spoon-shaped  pair  of  petals,  which  enclose 
the  pistil  between  them  ;  their  two  tips,  the  bowls 
of  the  spoon,  put  together,  and  united  at  the  very 
apex  only,  so  as  to  enclose  a  cavity  which  is  just 
large  enough  to  contain  the  stigma  in  the  center, 
and  its  encircling  crowd  of  six  anthers.  In  the 
bud,  and  until  full  grown,  the  layer  and  also  spoon- 
shaped  tips  of  the  outer  pair  of  petals,  each  of 
which  makes  half  the  heart,  are  closed  over  the 
whole.  But  these  soon  separate  and  turn  back 
(as  seen  in  figures  1  and  2) ;  the  two  inner  never 
separate.  But  if  we  pull  these  open,  even  on  the 


very  day  that  the  outer  ones  turn  back,  we  may  see 
that  the  anthers  have  not  delayed  to  do  their  part ; 
already  they  are  opening  and  pouring  out  a  great 
superabundance  of  pollen,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
actually  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  covering  it  on 
every  side.  The  case  is  clear.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
is  self-sufficiency  and  self-fertilization. 

Inevitable  as  this  conclusion  appears  to  be,  before 
we  rest  in  it,  we  may  as  well  consider  one  or  two 
things.  First,  in  our  gardens,  although  it  grows 
vigorously,  it  seeds  sparingly,  and  often  not  at  all. 
This  is  not  what  we  should  expect  of  a  plant  so 
well  adapted  for  self-fertilization.  If  it  depended 
on  insects,  its  sterility  as  a  new  comer  into  a  for¬ 
eign  country  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence 
of  the  particular  insects  it  was  accustomed  to  and 
dependent  upon,  but  as  a  self -fertilizer,  wherever 
it  can  grow  well  it  ought  to  seed  well.  In  the  next 
place,  the  sacs  which  form  the  heart-end  of  the 
blossom,  produce  a  little  nectar,  and  a  deep  groove 
in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  large  petals,  under  the 
spreading  tip,  forms  an  open  channel  leading  into 
the  cavity  of  the  nectar-bearing  sac.  If  we  have 
read  our  former  lessons  aright,  and  if  Nature  is  not 
at  cross-purposes,  this  means  that  insects  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  blossom  ;  and  over  and  over  we  have 
seen  the  bumble-bee  accept  the  invitation  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  sac  with  its  long  tongue,  with  apparent 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  free 
lunches  are  quite  devoid  of  ulterior  object.  To 
settle  this,  it  might  be  worth  trying  the  experiment 
of  covering  clusters  of  the  blossoms  with  gauze,  to 
see  whether  they  would  then  set  seed  at  all.  This 
might  not  be  very  hopeful,  since  it  seeds  rarely  and 
little  as  it  is  in  this  country.  But  it  might  be  tried 
on  our  wild  Dieentras,  of  which  we  have  two  in  our 
cool  northern  W'oods,  humble,  but  curious  and  ele¬ 
gant,  one  of  them  well 
known  as  the  Dutchman’s 
Breeches,  a  long  way  off 
from  Bleeding-heart  in 
name  and  association, 
though  the  structure  of 
the  flower  is  essentially 
the  same.  That  seeds 
rather  freely  in  its  na¬ 
tive  woods,  and  D.  eximia, 
a  larger  sort,  native  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  not 
rare  in  gardens,  sets  seed 
abundantly.  It  would 
be  well  to  know  if  these 
would  do  so  when  insects  were  excluded.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  wild  species  of  Cory- 
dalis,  which  are  on  just  the  same  plan  as  Bleed¬ 
ing-hearts,  except  in  having  only  one  sac  or  spur 
to  the  flowers,  aud  which  seed  abundantly.  If 
they  do  so  by  self-fertilization  (which  is  what  they 
seem  specially  intended  for),  they  would  do  the 
same  under  a  gauze  covering.  If  when  so  protected 
they  are  sterile,  or  sparingly  fertile,  then  we  may 
conclude  that  the  visits  of  bees,  which  they  appear 
to  court,  and  which  are  often  seen  about  these 
flowers,  are  somehow  useful  to  them  in  the  way  of 
fertilization.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in 
Germany.  The  Corydalis  covered  by  gauze  set 
very  little  seed  ;  those  by  their  side  left  accessible 
to  bees  and  the  like,  set  seed  in  full  abundance. 

Finally  we  may  notice  what  happens  when  an  in¬ 
sect  of  proper  size,  such  as  a  bumble-bee,  visits  the 
flowers  of  Bleeding-hearts.  Holding  fast  by  the 
shelf  formed  by  the  spreading  tip  of  either  sac- 
shaped  or  spur-shaped  petal,  the  act  of  exploring 
the  sac  brings  the  head  of  the  insect  forcibly  against 
the  central  piece,  formed  of  the  two  narrow,  spoon¬ 
shaped  petals,  with  barely  cohering  tips ;  these  are 
pushed  off  to  the  opposite  side,  while  the  enclosed 
parts,  the  stamens  and  pistil,  stand  in  their  posi¬ 
tion,  nearly  as  in  figure  2.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
brings  the  bee’s  head  into  contact  with  the  anthers, 
covered  with  loose  pollen,  some  of  which  adheres 
and  is  carried  off,  brings  it  also  in  contact  with  the 
stigma  ;  and  so,  in  passing  from  blossom  to  blos¬ 
som,  some  of  the  pollen  of  one  is  conveyed  to  and 
deposited  upon  the  stigma  of  some  other.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  which  was  supposed  to  ensure  self-fer¬ 
tilization,  proves  after  all  to  have  cross-fertilization 
in  view — at  least  some  cross-fertilization. 


Figs.  1,  2  and  3.— flower  of  dicentra  enlarged. 


But  if  its  own  pollen  has  the  first  and  best  chance 
— being  early  shed  into  the  cavity,  and  the  convey¬ 
ance  being  only  occasional — why  does  not  the  pistil 
generally  or  universally  get  fully  fertilized  by  the 
pollen  which  surrounds  its  stigma,  leaving  no 
chance  for  the  comparatively  little  which  may  be 
brought  ?  First,  because  (as  in  the  cases  described 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  articles)  the  stigma  is 
not  ready  when  the  anthers  first  open  ;  it  is  only 
after  the  flower  has  been  open  a  day  or  two  that 
the  stigma  becomes  moist  and  receptive  of  pollen. 
Secondly,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  pollen, 
in  all  such  cases,  is  more  efficient  upon  the  stigma 
of  another  flower  than  its  own.  The  grounds  of 
this  belief  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  flowers  of  peas  and  beans  are  conundrums  of 
somewhat  the  same  sort  as  those  of  Bleeding-heart. 
Let  our  readers,  especially  young  readers,  try  their 
hand  and  powers  of  observation  upon  them  this 
summer,  and  upon  all  other  blossoms  of  the  pulse 
family  they  meet  with.  They  may  find  much  that 
is  very  curious,  and  enjoy  the  gratification  of  find¬ 
ing  it  out  themselves.  Not  to  anticipate  them,  I 
will  defer  my  account  of  these  flowers  until  the 
close  of  the  summer. 

To  Prune  or  not  to  Prune. 

A  large  stone  dropped  into  a  small  pool  would 
not  make  a  greater  commotion  than  an  address  by 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibbard  has  caused  among  the  garden¬ 
ers  and  fruit-growers  of  England.  Mr.  II.  came 
out,  in  his  usual  forcible  way,  “dead  agin”  the 
pruning  of  fruit-trees ;  this  lecture  was  regarded  as 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  published  by  three 
horticultural  journals  simultaneously  ;  it  was  the 
occasion  of  several  editorials,  and  as  to  the  commu¬ 
nications  it  has  called  out,  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
strange  thing  about  it  all  is,  not  that  Mr.  H.  should 
advocate  no  pruning,  but  the  fuss  and  flourish  it 
has  caused.  An  English  friend  of  ours,  well  versed 
in  all  such  matters,  writes  us  that  it  is  “  the  horti¬ 
cultural  sensation  of  the  year.”  Those  British  hor¬ 
ticulturists  who  read  American  journals,  must 
have  seen  that  the  let  alone  system  has  long  had  its 
advocates  among  our  fruit-growers,  and  those  who 
practice  it  too,  and  a  paper  on  the  impropriety  of 
all  pruning  might  be  read  without  causing  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  a  meeting,  much  less  in  the  whole  country. 
We  are  young  in  horticultural  matters,  but  we 
have  long  ago  got  by  all  that,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  English  people  would  look  ludicrous,  were 
not  all  concerned  in  such  sober  earnest.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  bad  pruning  to  prevent  a  fruit-tree 
from  bearing,  and  one  will,  if  given  time,  make 
some  returns  in  spite  of  every  neglect.  There  are 
two  extremes,  the  one  of  the  French  and  Belgians, 
who  resort  to  every  possible  device  to  make  trees 
grow  in  every  form  and  manner  other  than  their 
natural  one  ;  and  the  other  of  letting  the  tree  have 
entirely  its  own  way.  Between  these  there  is  every 
gradation ;  Mr.  Hibbard  himself  goes  so  far  as  to 
advise  “  pulley  pruning,”  which  is  his  name  for 
hanging  weights  upon  over-vigorous  shoots  to  bend 
them,  and  is  no  pruning  at  all,  but  training.  Our 
notion  about  the  matter  may  be  briefly  given.  Some 
children  are  ruined  in  health  by  over-study,  but  no 
one  would  recommend  as  a  remedy  that  all  children 
should  grow  up  in  ignorance  ;  yet  this  would  be  no 
more  absurd  than  to  insist  that  because  some  trees 
have  been  injured  by  pruning,  the  knife  and  saw 
should  be  abolished.  We  do  not.  doubt  that  many 
have  pruned  too  much,  and  are  quite  sure  that  if 
proper  pains  were  taken  with  young  trees  at  the 
start,  we  could  get  along  with  very  little  removal  of 
branches.  Too  often  one  plants  an  orchard,  the 
trees  grow  as  well  as  the  conflict  with  the  ends  of 
whiffle-trees,  and  an  occasional  browsing  will  allow, 
after  a  number  of  years  the  owner  thinks  they 
should  bear;  he  is  told  that  his  trees  must  be 
pruned  before  they  will  bear,  and  he,  without  other 
knowledge  than  that  pruning  means  cutting,  goes 
at  them  himself,  or  hires  some  jobber  to  do  it  for 
him,  and  if  there  is  a  large  heap  of  brush,  he  thinks 
the  wages  have  been  earned.  But  the  trees  ?  They 
are  actually  frightened  into  bearing  a  small  crop, 
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and  thus  show  that  pruning  was  the  thing  they 
needed  ;  but  they  have  to  go  to  work  and  repair 
damages,  and  several  years  are  lost.  But  the  trees 
have  been  pruned,  and  as  impartially  as  Mrs. 
Squeers  dispensed  her  brimstone  and  molasses,  if 
they  didn’t  need  it  then,  they  might  at  some  time. 
No  pruning  at  all  would  be  better  in  the  end  than 
this ;  but  it  would  have  been  vastly  better  than 
either,  had  the  trees  been  properly  pruned  at  plant¬ 
ing,  and  yearly  cared  for  to  keep  them  in  the  right 
way.  Common  sense  is  as  necessary  in  the  orchard 
as  elsewhere,  and  unless  one  has  a  good  and  Satis¬ 
factory  reason  for  cutting  off  a  limb,  by  all  means 
let  it  remain,  even  if  it  results  in  adopting  Mr. 
Hibbard’s  new  (?)  method  of  not  pruning.  Still, 
were  we  to  accept  the  idea  that  all  pruning  is  inju¬ 
rious,  there  will  occur  cases  where  it  is  proper  to 
“  do  evil  that  good  may  come,”  and  we  may  prefer 
to  sacrifice  something  of  the  longevity  of  a  tree  to 
secure  some  immediate  benefit,  and  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  the  safe  course  lies  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes. 

A  New  Salad  Plant — Witloof. — Some  of  the 
English  dealers  have  advertised  with  high  praise  a 
bran-new  salad,  under  the  name  of  Witloof ;  they 
tell  of  its  great  hardiness  and  vitality,  and  even 
hint  that  it  is  good  for  other  things  besides  salad, 
but  they  quite  fail  to  tell  what  it  is.  The  engravings 
give  no  clue,  as  they  look  much  like  a  small  Cos  Let¬ 
tuce  set  upon  a  horseradish  root ;  we  were  getting 
quite  anxious  over  the  matter,  but  at  last  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  sets  the 
matter  at  rest  by  saying :  “  Under  the  name  of 
‘  Witloof  ’  the  trade  are  offering  us  a  remarkably 
good  stock  of  chicory.” — Now  we  know  all 
about  it,  it  is  our  old  friend,  “  Ghicoree  sauvage 
ameliore ,”  and  Baric  de  Capucin,  own  brother  to 
Endive,  and  those  who  like  their  salads  so  bitter 
that  quinine  will  be  tolerable  after  it,  can  try  it. 
But  why  not  say  what  it  is  at  once  ? 

Doct.  Hogg’s  Classification  of  Apples. 

The  eminent  British  pomologist,  Doct  Robert 
Hogg,  has  recently  added  to  the  several  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  classify  apples.  The  idea 
is,  to  fix  upon  such  a  system  of  grouping  the  fruit, 
as  will  allow  one  to  ascertain  the  name  of  a  given 
specimen,  by  comparing  its  characters  of  shape, 
color,  etc.,  with  a  systematic  key,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  followed  by  a  botanical  student 
in  determining  an  unknown  plant.  Doct.  Hogg 
makes  four  principal  groups,  founded,  1st,  upon  the 
eye  or  calyx ;  2nd,  upon  the  seed-cells,  whether 
they  meet  upon  the  center  or  not ;  3d,  the  shape  of 
the  calyx-tube,  or  that  cavity  just  below  the  eye,  or 
calyx-segments  ;  and  4th,  the  stamens,  or  rather 
the  dried  remains  of  these  that  are  found  in  the 
calyx-tube,  their  position,  whether  attached  to  the 
base,  sides,  or  margin  of  the  tube,  being  taken  in¬ 
to  account.  These  primary  groups  are  subdivided 
into  others,  founded  upon  color,  form,  and  other 
characters.  Of  course,  a  system  proposed  by  so 
high  an  authority,  is  sure  of  respectful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  received  the  recognition  (regarded 
by  some  as  premature)  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  As  the  author  has  subjected  only  300  of 
the  best  known  varieties  to  the  test  of  his  system, 
and  as  of  these  nearly  one-third  fail  to  fit,  but  have 
to  be  placed  under  two,  three,  or  more  main  groups, 
in  order  to  meet  all  their  departures  from  the 
regular  structure,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  very  precise  one,  and  that  it  is 
quite  as  open  to  objections,  as  those  which  have  pre- 
ceeded  it.  It  has  already  been  criticised,  very 
mildly  and  fairly,  by  the  Gardener's  Chronicle ,  and 
the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  will  add 
to,  without  enriching,  the  literature  of  pomology. 
The  great  obstacle  to  any  satisfactory  classification 
of  fruits,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  objects  themselves 
are  variable.  Through  long  cultivation  fruits  are 
in  an  unnatural  condition,  and  all  their  parts  are 
enlarged  and  exaggerated,  and  the  characters 
which  would  be  of  value  in  the  wild  fruit  can  not, 
in  these,  be  regarded  as  permanent. 

Every  one  who  has  much  to  do  with  fruits,  would 


heartily  welcome  any  fairly  accurate  classification, 
and  we  regret  that  the  hope  excited,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Doct.  Hogg  would  publish  one,  is 
not  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  system  itself. 
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Plenty  of  Flowers. 

For  the  sake  of  the  children  have  plenty  of  flow¬ 
ers  around  your  homes.  Plant  enough  so  that  it 
may  be  no  sin  for  the  little  ones  to  gather  large 
handfuls  and  make  playfellows  of  them.  When  I 
was  a  little  girl,  it  was  not  generally  understood 
that  gathering  a  part  of  the  flowers  caused  the  plant 
to  continue  its  blooming  longer,  and  to  produce  finer 
flowers  than  if  all  its  blossoms  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  parent  stem  and  ripen  seed.  It  was 
then  a  “  naughty  ”  deed  for  children  to  pluck  any 
but  the  most  common  flowers.  Little  ones  cannot 
always  be  trusted  to  help  themselves  from  the  flow¬ 
er  beds  as  they  may  choose,  but  there  should  be 
beds  of  bright  flowers  where  there  will  always  be 
some  to  spare  for  the  children.  One  little  girl,  not 
four  years  old  then,  used  to  ask  me  for  pansies  be¬ 
fore  she  was  dressed  in  the  morning,  every  day  for 
weeks,  last  summer.  She  could  hardly  count  the 
fingers  on  one  hand,  but  I  used  to  let  her  run  out 
before  breakfast  and  gather  three  or  four  pansies. 
Several  times  again  through  the  day,  she  could  have 
as  many  more,  and  they  all  personated  characters 
to  her  imagination.  They  were  sometimes  her 
children,  sometimes  her  pupils,  sometimes  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  whom  Jack-in-the-pulpit  preached. 
Other  flowers  figured  also  in  these  plays,  but  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  smiling  pansy-faces  were  most 
attractive.  Children  should  have  their  own  flower¬ 
beds  as  early  as  possible,  but  a  great  many  waste 
places  around  the  door-yard  and  back  windows 
and  out  buildings  might  be  made  to  blossom  like 
the  rose  for  their  sakes,  with  but  little  labor. 

Diverting  IVauglity  Children. 

A  few  years  ago  I  wrote  something  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  under  another  head.  The  opinions  then  ex¬ 
pressed  were  not  well  understood  by  some  of  my 
acquaintances,  and  1  have  long  had  it  on  my  mind 
to  say  something  further  about  diverting  children 
from  naughtiness,  or  switching  them  off  from  the 
emotional  track  they  seem  to  be  following,  upon 
one  which  is  safer  for  them  and  pleasanter  for  all. 
My  idea  was  that  a  watchful  parent  might  often  see 
when  the  patience  of  a  child  is  beginning  to  fail,  or 
when  its  temper  is  beginning  to  rise,  and  by  a  little 
strategy,  prevent  an  open  explosion,  and,  perhaps, 
unpleasant  correction.  One  should  appear  not  to 
notice  the  child’s  mental  trouble  (in  attempting  to 
follow  out  this  plan),  but  should  propose  some  plan 
to  awaken  interest,  or  mention  some  fact  that  will 
arouse  attention.  In  this  way  the  little  one  may  of¬ 
ten  be  led  to  forget  its  troubles,  just  as  we  find  a 
new  plaything  for  the  baby  when  it  is  tired  of  those 
it  has  already.  When  the  matter  has  even  gone 
farther,  the  naughty  child  may  be  diverted  safely  if 
you  only  disguise  your  policy — but  not  without 
some  reproof  for  giving  way  to  naughty  behavior 
if  it  has  already  done  so.  In  the  same  breath,  al¬ 
most,  you  can  say  soberly,  “  There  1  there  !  we 
can’t  have  this  noise,”  and  then,  with  animation,  to 
some  one  else,  perhaps,  but  so  that  the  one  reprov¬ 
ed  may  hear,  “Listen!  Did  some  one  knock?”  or 
if  there  is  a  person  passing,  or  an  animal  or  bird  in 
sight,  make  a  remark  about  that,  and  let  it  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  interesting  conversation  if  possible,  or 
by  some  change  of  scene  which  will  interest  the  one 
you  seek  to  “  switch  off  ”  from  the  dangerous  track. 

But  when  a  child  is  kicking  and  screaming  with 
passion,  or  is  knocking  things  right  and  left,  it 
is  folly  to  pretend  not  to  notice  its  behavior.  It 
is  unwholesome  for  the  child,  to  have  others  make 
light  of  its  conduct.  For  its  sake,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  peace,  bad  behavior  must  be  discounte¬ 
nanced.  Either  the  child  should  be  put  firmly  out 


of  sight  and  left  to  do  its  fighting  without  a  spec¬ 
tator,  or  it  should  somehow  be  made  to  feel  that 
“  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.”  It  always 
distresses  me  to  hear  any  one  begin  to  “divert” 
after  the  naughty  fit  is  on,  in  an  undisguised  way, 
like  this,— -speaking  complacently  to  the  child,  who 
is  outraging  the  sensibilities  of  every  one  present : 
“Katie!  Katie!  come  here  and  see  what  I  have 
got  for  you,”— without  a  word  of  sober  reproof. 

This  is  a  kind  of  premium  upon  yelling.  The  child 
who  could  not  get  attention  by  good  behavior,  has 
everybody  running  to  amuse  her  when  she  makes 
herself  a  nuisance.  It  reminds  one  of  the  story  of 
a  little  girl  who  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
passionate  crying  and  kicking,  to  ask  coolly,  “Why 
don’t  somebody  pacify  me  ?”  One  of  Miss  Alcott’s 
characters  in  “  Old  Fashioned  Girl,”  is  a  little  girl 
who  used  to  say  of  herself  when  she  wanted  some 
extra  attention,  and  was  seeking  it  by  sulks,  “  I’m 
fwactious  (for  fractious)  and  must  be  amused.” 

Parents  sometimes  flatter  themselves  that  they 
never  give  their  children  the  things  they  cry  for,  or 
never  change  their  “  no  ”  to  “  yes,”  to  stop  a  child’s 
crying,  but  they  often  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
coaxing  the  crying  child’s  good  nature  back  by  of¬ 
fering  it  something  even  better  than  the  thing  re¬ 
fused.  It  sometimes  happens  that  some  indulgent 
relation,  hearing  the  parent’s  refusal,  and  seeing 
the  little  one’s  distress,  comes  to  the  child’s  relief 
in  this  thoughtless  fashion.  It  gives  a  good  moth¬ 
er  pain  to  refuse  what  her  child  desires,  but  if  this 
is  done  for  the  little  one’s  good,  it  affords  a  natural 
opportunity  for  the  child’s  discipline.  All  should 
learn,  in  early  life,  that  many  dearest  wishes  must 
be  denied,  though  they  seem  innocent  enough  in 
themselves ;  and  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  every 
one’s  education  to  learn  to  bear  disappointment 
well.  So  when  a  good  parent,  who  takes  every  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  to  gratify  his  child,  thinks  best 
to  deny  its  wishes,  no  wise  person  will  try  to  “pay” 
the  child  for  its  pain,  or  to  stop  its  tears  by  bribes. 
Yet  any  one  who  loves  to  alleviate  distress,  may 
seek,  by  such  natural  methods  as  attract  no  atten¬ 
tion,  to  bring  about  a  happy  mental  atmosphere, 
which  will  work  a  speedy  cure  for  unhappy  child¬ 
ren  present. 

House-kept.  Women. 

Probably  it  is  true,  as  the  wise  ones  tell  us,  that 
we  women  should  have  fewer  “  blues  ”  if  we  spent 
more  of  our  time  in  the  open  air.  In  the  State  Re¬ 
ports  concerning  the  condition  of  Insane  Asylums, 
it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
excess  of  female  over  male  lunatics,  that  women 
live  in-doors  too  much,  and  breathe  too  little  out¬ 
door  air.  Out-door  exercise  is  prescribed  as  a  part 
of  the  reasonable  cure  of  most  chronic  diseases. 

Our  silly  and  barbarous  costume  is  one  thing  that 
lies  in  the  way  of  our  regular  daily  exercise  out  of 
doors.  It  is  almost  too  absurd  to  believe,  and  yet 
it  is  true  that  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of 
good,  decent  American  women  wear  in  their  kitch¬ 
ens,  and  about  their  daily  work,  skirts  that  touch 
the  floor.  They  make  their  calico  dresses  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prevailing  mode,  with  under  and  over¬ 
skirt,  “caught  up”  and  “  tied  back  ”  when  Fashion 
says  so.  When  these  come  to  be  old  dresses,  to  be 
worn  on  washing  days,  how  ridiculous  they  are  ! 
And  when  they  are  out  of  style  what  silly  shapes 
they  have  !  Others  wear  dresses  made  in  plain  and 
simple  style,  which  “just  clears  the  floor,”  or  “just 
touch  the  feet.”  But  even  this  more  mitigated 
form  of  woman’s  slavery  to  skirts  does  not  render 
a  woman  free  to  run  out  of  doors  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  as  a  man  can,  without  care  and  anxiety  for 
her  Clothing.  When  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  when 
a  shower  has  just  fallen,  when  the  walks  are  mud¬ 
dy,  she  will  probably  stay  in  the  house  unless 
obliged  to  go  out.  Perhaps  she  wears  slippers  in 
the  house,  and  cannot  afford  the  trouble  of  chang¬ 
ing  them  for  thick  shoes,  or  of  putting  on  rubbers. 

Whatever  deference  to  custom  may  be  suitable 
on  dress  occasions,  all  thoughtful  women  must 
asrree  that  for  home  wear  no  costume  is  reasonable 
which  interferes  with  a  woman’s  work,  or  which 
makes  a  daily  walk  (or  much  daily  exercise)  out  of 
doors  more  of  a  task  than  of  pleasure. 

A  housekeeper’s  work  lies  in  the  house.  If  she 
has  a  large  family,  the  customary  three  meals  take 
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about  all  of  her  time,  and  lier  daily  and  weekly 
round  of  work  takes  her  full  time  and  strength,  so 
that  she  has  as  little  inclination  as  opportunity  to 
go  roaming  abroad  for  exercise.  Last  summer,  for 
the  second  time  in  eight  years,  I  had  my  cook-stove 
in  a  shanty,  or  rough 
“  lean-to  ”  shed,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  house.  How  can 
I  ever  again  be  contented 
to  spend  a  summer  with 
the  family  cook-stove  iu 
a  walled-up  kitchen,  being 
myself  the  family  cook  ? 

No  house  is  worth  the 
name  of  home  which  has 
nowhere  about  it  a  shady 
porch  or  airy  shed  where 
a  housekeeper  or  a  hired 
girl  can  sit  down  in  cool 
comfort,  to  shell  the  peas, 
hull  the  strawberries,  or 
peel  the  potatoes,  where 
she  can  set  her  ironing 
table,  and  wash  her  dishes 
without  foregoing  fresh 
breezes,  and  near  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  grass  and 
vines.  Thoreau,  who  had 
a  contempt  for  such 
treasures  as  most  mortals 
love  to  lay  up  here  below, 
observed  that  when  a  man 

had  compassed  his  desire 
EGG  BEATERS.  ,  .  .  .  ,  ., 

and  got  him  a  house,  it 

6eemed  after"  all  to  be  the  house  that  had  got  him. 
So  it  is  with  many  women — their  houses  keep  them 
quite  as  much  as  they  keep  the  houses. 

Ants  in  tlio  House. 


In  some  localities  small,  black  ants  are  very 
troublesome,  early  in  the  summer.  They  get  into 
every  sweet  and  sweetened  thing  to  which  they  can 
find  access,  and  though  they  tumble  into  the  syrup 
and  commit  suicide,  in  droves  as  it  were,  by  droves 
are  their  lessening  numbers  reinforced.  Do  they 
smell  out  the  sugar,  and  molasses,  and  preserves  ? 
Give  them  something  else  to  smell.  Lay  sage 
leaves  or  tansy  leaves  upon  your  pautry  shelves,  or 
in  the  cupboard,  where  the  sweet  things  stand,  and 
the  fastidious  invaders  of  your  sugar-bowl  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  food.  Only  the 
tightest  fitting  covers  can  keep  them  out.  But  I 
am  told  by  one  who  says  she  has  tried  it,  that  a 
line  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  shelf  around  an  open 
sugar-bowl  proves  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  ants. 
A  dish  set  into  a  saucer  or  plate  of  water,  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  ants.  There  is  a  little  red  ant  found 
in  some  places,  which  meddles  with  all  kinds  of 
grease,  as  well  as  with  sweets. 


A  Boiler  for  Summer  Use. 


During  the  warmest  days  of  summer,  when  the 
heat  of  the  kitchen-stove  seems  intolerable,  a  port¬ 
able  boiler  that  may  be 
used  out  of  doors,  will 
be  found  very  conveni¬ 
ent.  Such  a  boiler  may¬ 
be  made  of  heavy  tin¬ 
plate,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing.  One  of  convenient 
size  may  be  10  to  14 
inches  in  diameter,  and 
16  to  18  inches  high. 
It  should  be  mounted 
upon  three  stout  legs, 
and  have  a  tap  soldered 
into  it  near  the  bot¬ 
tom.  In  the  center  is 
a  Hue  of  tin-plate,  lined 
inside  with  sheet-iron, 
and  from  3  to  4  inch¬ 
es  iu  diameter,  hav¬ 
ing  a  wire  grating  at  the  bottom,  and  reaching  a 
few  inches  above  the  cover  of  the  boiler,  through 
the  center  of  which  it  passes.  There  are  handles 
upon  the  boiler,  by  which  it  can  be  lifted  and  rc- 


SU.UMEIl  BOILER. 


moved  from  place  to  place,  and  handles  also  upon 
the  cover.  A  shelf  may  be  affixed  to  the  legs,  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  boiler,  upon  which  an  ash- 
pan  may  be  placed.  The  boiler  is  heated  by  a  small 
quantity  of  ignited  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flue,  and  the  small  quantity  of  fuel  required  gives 
out  very  little  heat,  beyond  what  is  needed  to  boil 
the  water.  A  gallon  or  two  of  water  may  be 
brought  to  a  boiling  heat  by  this  boiler  in  less  than 
30  minutes.  We  have  seen  these  boilers  used  in 
cities,  where  they  will  be  found  quite  as  convenient, 
as  in  country  houses.  They  can  be  easily  made  by 
any  tinsmith,  and  are  not  patented. 


Some  Household  Conveniences. 


BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Egg-Beaters. — Various  styles  of  egg-beaters  are 
sold  in  the  stores,  and  do  their  work  satisfactorily, 
but  probably  half  the 
house-keepers  are  with¬ 
out  any  beater  at  all, 
but  beat  the  eggs  with 
a  common  fork  or  table 
spoon.  An  affair  similar 
to  the  beaters  herewith 
illustrated,  wiil  be 
found  greatly  superior 
to  the  fork  or  spoon, 
and  quite  as  useful  as 
some  of  the  patented 
kinds  ;  it  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes  by  al¬ 
most  any  one,  and  will 

Fig.  3.— cork-puller.  be  found  WeU  worth 

the  little  trouble  required.  That  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1  is  the  simplest  form ;  four  moderately  stiff 
wires,  B,  A,  are  inserted  with  holes  made  in  handle 
A,  the  ends  being  curved  over  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  total  length  of  each  wire  is  9  inches, 
and  the  length  of  the  bow  or  curve,  2  inches,  if  at 
the  curve  the  two  iuside  wires  be  beut  so  as  to 
stand  one-quarter  of  an  iuch  above  the  outside 
ones,  it  will  be  more  effective.  The  one  in  figure  2 
is  so  plainly  shown  that  a  description  is  not  needed. 

Wire  Cork-Puller. — When  a  cork  has  iu  any 


Fig.  4.— KNIFE-CLEANER. 


manner  found  its  way  to  the  iuside  of  a  bottle,  it 
should  be  removed  before  the  bottle  is  used  again. 
It  may  be  easily  extracted  by  means  of  a  cork- 
puller  like  that  shown  in  figure  3.  It  is  made  by 
attaching  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  1  foot  long,  to  a 
bit  of  wood  3'/'2  inches  long  and  3/4  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  To  use  it,  force  the  bow  part  into  the  bot¬ 
tle  and  reverse  the  bottle  so  that  the  cork  will  be 
caught  by  the  bow,  when  it  may  be  readily  pulled 
out.  A  bit  of  hoop  skirt  wire  will  answer  in  place 
of  round  wire. 

Knife-Cleaner. — Iu  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  August,  1875,  I  gave  a  very  neat  and  useful 
knife  cleaner,  but  as  it  was  somewhat  complicated, 
offer  the  one  shown  in  figure  4,  as  being  cheap  and 
simple.  The  bottom  board  E,  is  y2  inch  thick,  11 
inches  long,  and  6  inches  wide ;  the  side  strips  A, 
l‘/4  inches  v-ide  and  3/s  of  an  inch  thick.  Near  the 
center  of  the  board  is  attached,  by  screws  from  the 
bottom,  a  wedged  shaped  piece  of  bai-d  wood,  B, 
la/4  inches  wide,  6  inches  long,  V2  inch  thick  at  its 
smallest,  and  2  inches  thick  at  its  largest  end.  The 
scouring  brick,  rag,  and  other  materials,  are  kept 
in  the  box.  When  a  knife  or  fork  is  to  be  scoured, 
the  blade  is  laid  fiat  and  lengthwise  upon  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  B,  when  the  scouring  material  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  rag  or  brush.  [A  large  cork  is 
better  than  either. — Ed.]  The  knife  is  easily  kept 
in  position,  and  the  scouring  material  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  necessary  pressure  without  the 
danger  of  breaking  or  bending,  as  by  the  common 


method  of  resting  one  end  only  upon  the  table  or 
board.  Instead  of  fastening  the  part  B  permanently 
with  screws,  it  may  be  hinged  as  at  P,  P,  and  after 
the  knives  are  scoured  and  wiped,  the  piece  may 
he  folded  upon  its  side  aud  the  knives  polished  by 
passing  them  over  a  strip  of  leather  attached  to  the 
side,  but  not  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Are  W omen  Enemies  of  Agriculture  ? 

Many  will  be  startled  by  the  above  question,  and 
will  utter  an  indignant  “No  !”  Still  we  must  in¬ 
sist  that  many  of  these  women  are  the  farmer’s 
enemies,  but  qualify  the  assertion  by  admitting 
that  they  are  only  indirectly,  and  for  the  most  part, 
unwittingly  so.  Within  a  few  years  the  fashion  has 
become  common,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  increas¬ 
ing,  of  using  small  stuffed  birds,  or  the  head  and 
breast  only,  or  the  wings  or  tail,  to  decorate  bon¬ 
nets  and  hats  ;  a  bird's  wing  being  a  very  common 
ornament  for  the  hats  of  young  girls.  This  use  is 
not  confined  to  the  plumage  of  the  brilliant  and 
highly  colored  birds,  but  almost  every  land  of  wing 
and  feather  is  brought  into  the  service.  For  every 
decoration  of  this  kind,  there  is  one  bird  the  less. 
If  the  plumage  of  hawks  and  such  birds  only  was 
used,  it  would  not  matter  so  much,  but  our  useful 
insect-eating  birds,  including  those  social  birds 
which  prefer  to  build  near  our  dwellings,  are  indis¬ 
criminately  slaughtered,  and  everything  that  can 
fly,  from  a  humming-bird  upwards,  finds  a  ready 
sale  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  fashion.  So  we 
say  that  those  women  who  wear  the  plumage  of 
our  useful  birds  for  ornaments,  are,  unintentionally 
it  is  true,  enemies  to  agriculture.  Every  bird  thus 
sacrificed,  means  so  many  more  insects,  and  more 
insects  mean  less  grain  and  other  field  crops,  less 
fruit  in  the  orchard,  and  fewer  vegetables  in  the 
garden.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  slaughter 
reached  in  England,  that  the  papers  are  discussing 
it,  and  amendments  to  the  bird  laws  are  proposed. 
I11  this  country  the  evil  is  also  a  serious  one,  and 
the  number  of  birds  is  being  rapidly  diminished. 
Women  can  put  a  stop  to  this  indiscriminate  “mur¬ 
der  of  the  innocents  ”  if  they  will,  and  they  only 
need  to  have  their  attention  called  to  it  to  do  it. 
Let  every  one  refuse  to  wear  these  feather  orna¬ 
ments.  Aside  from  the  economical  view— and  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture — we  are  sure  that  no  one  of  proper  feelings 
would  wish  to  adorn  her  person  at  the  cost  of  the 
life  of  a  happy  creature  which,  ivhen  alive,  was 
most  likely  useful,  and  at  any  rate  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  world.  You  who  read  this,  would, 
you  destroy  the  life  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  sing¬ 
ing  bird  ?  If  you  wear  the  spoils  it  is  proof  that 
some  one  has  done  it  for  you  !  The  case  needs 
only  to  he  stated  for  all  sensible  women  to  forego 
such  ornaments  and  let  the  birds  live. 


A  Foot  Scraper  for  the  Door-step. 


The  careful  housewife  lias  a  sharp  eye  for  muddy 
feet,  and  her  attempts  to  enforce  habits  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  upon  the  boys,  not  to  mention  older  folks  who 
wear  boots,  often  lead  to  forcible  remonstrances. 
How  can  one  keep  his  boots  free  from  mud  while 
he  is  working  about  a  farm  ?  The  dust  brought  in 


upon  the  feet  makes  work  for  the  women  folk,  who 
have  plenty  to  do  without  this  extra  task,  and  men 
are  apt  to  be  forgetful  about  these  little  household 
matters.  As  a  good  reminder  then,  let  every  door¬ 
step  he  provided  with  a  foot  scraper  and  a  hoot 
cleaner.  A  very  useful  one  may  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  plank  a  foot  wide,  and  eighteen  inches 
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long.  In  this,  at  one  end,  are  bored  two  inch-ancl- 
a-haif  holes,  about  eight  inches  apart,  and  in  these 
two  short  posts  are  fitted.  A  saw-cut  is  made  down 
the  center  of  each  post,  about  four  inches  deep, 
lengthwise  of  the  plank,  and  a  piece  of  broad  hoop- 
iron,  or  a  piece  of  old  saw  blade,  is  placed  in  these 
cuts  for  a  scraper.  A  screw  through  each  post, 
above  the  scraper,  holds  it  firmly.  Then,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  plank,  two  pieces  of  board  are  fit- 
fed,  to  each  of  which  a  common  coarse  scrubbing 
brush  is  fixed  by  a  piece  of  spring  steel,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  blacksmith  for  a  few  cents. 
These  brushes  are  fitted  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  so  that  when  the  boot  is  drawn  between  them, 
they  sweep  the  mud  off  from  the  sides.  Before  the 
brushes  are  used,  the  boots  should  be  drawn  over 
the  scraper  to  clean  the  soles.  If  this  cleaner  is 
kept  near  the  door,  he  must  be  a  very  careless  per¬ 
son  who  would  not  think  of  using  it,  or  a  very  un¬ 
grateful  boy  who  would  refuse  to  do  so.  The  cost 
of  this  useful  scraper  need  not  be  more  than  fifty 
cents  and  an  hour’s  work,  and  then  what  sweeping 
of  floors  and  carpets  it  will  save  ! 


Extending  a  Bureau. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  one  bureau  affords 
too  scanty  accommodation,  and  the  room  will  not 
admit  of  two  bureaus.  We  give  here  illustrations 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  lady,  who  found  herself 


Fig.  1. — BUREAU  WITH  EXTENSIONS. 


so  situated,  overcame  the  difficulty.  Two  triangu¬ 
lar  stands  were  made,  the  same  hight  as  the  bureau; 
the  top  and  the  two  shelves  being  of  triangular 
pieces,  the  sides  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  bureau, 
and  one  of  them  rounded,  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
These  are  made  of  pine,  the  two  sides  being  of 
thinner  stuff'  than  the  top  and  shelves,  and  all  well 
nailed  together.  This  job  would  not  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  those  ladies  who  have  learned  to  use  a 
saw  and  plane,  and  at  any  rate  may  be  cheaply 
done  by  a  car¬ 
penter.  It  would 
be  better  to  have 
a  bottom-piece, 
but  these  were 
made  without. 

The  stands  are 
to  be  upholster¬ 
ed  ;  an  alpaca  or 
other  skirt  may 
come  in  play 
here,  and  it  will 
be  all  the  better 
if  lined.  The 
curtain  should  Fig.  g_ — ends  as  a  table. 

be  in  two  parts, 

opening  in  the  middle,  and  the  parts  should  lap 
sufficiently  to  keep  out  the  dust;  after  the  top 
coverings  and  curtains  are  put  on,  a  ruffle  with  a 
narrow,  box-plaited  edgeing,  will  make  a  neat  fin¬ 
ish.  The  shelves  are  very  convenient  to  hold  un¬ 
der-clothing,  stockings,  and  various  other  matters, 


leaving  the  drawers  of  the  bureau  for  nicer  articles, 
and  the  lower  shelf  is  a  convenient  place  for  shoes, 
or  a  work-basket.  Those  who  go  into  the  country 
for  the  summer,  find  the  chamber  fittings,  whether 
in  private  houses  or  hotels,  of  the  most  meagre 
character,  and  they  can  in  this  manner  readily  in¬ 
crease  their  store  room.  The  hint  should  not  be 
lost  upon  those  who  take  boarders,  as  their  visitors 
are  from  cities,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  abundant  closet  room  of  modern  houses.  It 
does  not*take  expensive  furniture  to  make  a  cham¬ 
ber  attractive,  and  this,  and  other  cheap  devices  we 
have  heretofore  published,  will  go  far  towards  en¬ 
suring  the  comfort  of  their  guests.  If  the  corner 
pieces  are  not  wanted  for  a  bureau,  they  may  be 
put  together  as  in  figure  3,  and  thus  form  a  neat 
toilet  table,  all  the  more  useful  than  such  tables 
ordinarily  are,  from  its  storage  capacities. 


The  “Kew  Process”  Flour. 

Of  late  both  millers  and  kouseKeepers  have  been 
surprised  by  the  advent  of  a  new  term  as  applied 
to  flour.  Brands  called  the  “new  process”  flour 
are  now  offered,  and  as  they  are  sold  at  the  highest 
price,  it  will  interest  the  housekeeper  to  know  in 
what  its  claimed  su- 
periority  consists.  In 
the  ordinary  grinding 
of  wheat,  the  object 
of  the  miller  has  been 
to  produce  from  his 
grain  as  much  flour 
and  as  little  “  mid¬ 
dlings  ”  as  possible, 
as  the  middlings  were 
considered  as  a  waste 
product  or  “offal.” 

Hence  the  grinding 
has  been  done  very 
“  close,”  with  sharp¬ 
ly  dressed  burrs, 
brought  near  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to 
sliave  the  grain  into 
powder,  and  cut  up 
the  horny  inner  coat 
of  the  grain  as  fine  as 


spring  wheat,  until  the  best  grades  even  bring  a  few 
cents  per  bushel  more  than  fall  wheat,  thus  both 
the  farmer  who  raises  the  wheat,  and  those  who 
consume  it  iu  the  form  of  flour,  are  alike  benefited. 


TOYS  & 
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Twelve  Wliihi  Dxen, 

A  lady  sends  us  a  picture  of  a  team  of  five  yoke  of 
oxen,  which  we  have  had  engraved.  In  the  picture  a  boy 
is  seen  standing  with  the  team.  There  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  the  five  pairs  of  oxen  in  themselves, 
although  they  are  all  white,  seem  to  he  very  good  ones, 
and  stand  very  quietly.  But  there  is  something  in  the 
story  of  these  twelve  oxen,  for  there  are  twelve  altogether, 
although  hut  ten  arc  shown  in  the  picture,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  hoy  who  drives  oxen  or 
horses,  or  tends  cows  or  sheep.  The  hoy  who  is  seen 
standing  by  the  leaders,  is  the  owner  of  the  twelve  oxen, 
and  he  began  breaking,  or  rather  training,  them  when  they 
were  calves,  and  lie  was  but  ten  years  old.  Now  he  is 
sixteen  years  old,  and  he  and  the  oxen  work  together 
every  day,  and  make  their  living  by  hauling  charcoal.  The 
oxen  are  all  pure  white,  and  being  well  matched,  make  a 
handsome  team.  Five  pairs  go  with  the  wagon  and  one 
rests  in  the  stable,  so  that  in  case  of  any  accident  to 
one  ox  the  work  need  not  stop.  Each  wagon  load  is  300 


A  boy’s  team  of  white  oxen. 


possible,  so  that  it  might  pass  through  the  bolt 
with  the  finest  starchy  flour  of  the  Kernel.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  done  so  thoroughly  as  to 
get  the  greatest  yield  with  the  best  quality  of  flour, 
except  by  very  few  millers.  Spring  wheat,  under 
tiffs  old  treatment,  made  a  very  inferior  flour,  be¬ 
cause  the  inner  coat  of  the  gram  makes  up  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  bulk  than  it  does  iu  winter  wheat. 
But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  by  grind¬ 
ing  “high,”  that  is,  with  stones  more  widely  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  with  a  smooth  dress  upon  them,  the  bran 
could  be  cleanly  peeled  off  from  the  wheat,  and  the 
grain  crushed  or  broken  into  angular  fragments, 
from  which  the  waste  products,  as  the  bran  and 
the  “fuzz,”  which  is  found  upon  one  end  of  the 
grain,  could  be  separated,  and  the  fragments  when 
afterwards  re-ground,  produced  both  more  and 
better  flour.  This  is  the  “new  process,”  which 
has  speedily  become  very  popular,  and  the  more  so 
when  it  was  discovered  that  spring  wheat  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  grade,  could  be  made  to  produce  a  larger  yield 
and  a  better  quality  of  flour  than  winter  wheat, 
thus  making  a  higher  priced  flour  from  a  cheaper 
grain.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  new  process 
flour  is  now  made.  The  “  purifier,”  which  cleanses 
the  first  product,  is  a  machine  into  which  the  mid¬ 
dlings  are  run,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of 
air,  which  carries  off  the  light  “fuzz”  and  small 
specks.  The  purified  middlings  are  then  re-ground 
and  bolted,  the  larger  particles,  which  do  not  pass 
through  the  cloth,  escaping  over  the  tail  of  the 
reel,  and  being  returned  to  the  purifier  and  stone, 
to  he  again  ground.  The  flour  is  therefore  free 
from  impurities,  contains  more  of  the  nutritious 
portions  (the  phosphates  and  nitrogen)  of  the  grain, 
which  are  concentrated  mostly  in  tile  inner  coating 
of  the  grain,  and  there  is  a  less  quantity  of  mid¬ 
dlings  made.  One  consequence  of  the  “new  pro¬ 
cess,”  has  been  to  increase  the  market  value  of 


bushels,  which  is  equal  to  about  ten  times  as  much  as  a 
common  wagon  box  full,  but  as  charcoal  is  not  very 
heavy,  this  large  load,  which  is  carried  in  a  very  high 
spreading  box,  is  easily  drawn  by  this  stout,  team.  But 
neither  is  all  this  very  wonderful,  for  there  are  many 
ox-teams  as  large  as  this  engaged  in  hauling  charcoal. 
What  is  really  worth  notice  is,  that  this  youth  is  able  to 
manage  his  large  team  without  a  blow  or  a  loud  word, 
and  with  nothing  hut  a  light,  rod  with  which  he  signals 
to  them.  And  this  perfect  control  lias  been  gained  over 
these  animals  by  constant  kindness  from  their  first,  train¬ 
ing,  when  they  were  calves,  up  to  the  present  time.  There 
are  persons  who  think  that  nothing  can  he  done  with 
oxen  without  loud  shouting  and  blows  over  the  nose  and 
the  horns,  which  are  the  most  tender  parts  of  their 
bodies,  with  hickory  sticks.  This  sort  of  treatment 
spoils  the  animals,  and  makes  them  stupid  and  trouble¬ 
some.  At.  the  New  England  Fair,  last,  year,  we  saw  some 
trained  heifers  and  steers,  which  performed  many  sur¬ 
prising  tricks  at  the  mere  motion  of  a  wand  in  their 
owner’s  hand,  and  after  they  had  done,  would  come  and 
lay  their  head  upon  their  owner’s  shoulder  in  the  most 
gentle  manner.  One  could  see  that  they  had  been  train¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  had  been  gently 
handled.  How  much  more  pleasantand  less  troublesome 
it,  is  to  handle  animals  trained  in  this  manner,  than  to 
have  them  full  of  fear  and  dread,  and  instead  of  approach¬ 
ing  their  keepers  kindly,  to  try  to  keep  as  far  away  from 
them  as  possible. 


A  Fi*esln-Wa£er  “  Monster.” 

BY  MRS.  MARY  TREAT. 

There  are  a  great  many  curious  and  strange  -looking 
animals  ail  around  us — yes,  wonderful  creatures  live  hi  the 
ponds  and  swamps,  and  even  in  the  ditches  by  the  road¬ 
side  ;  hut,  while  these  animals  are  so  strange  in  their 
forms  and  ways,  They  .are  also  so  small  that  we  must  use 
the  microscope  to  see  them  well.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
a  really  good  microscope  costs  so  much  that,  very  few 
persons  can  afford  to  have  one,  with  which  they  can  see 
these  interesting  things,  and  also  learn  that  a  great  deal 
that  lias  been  written  about  the  wonders  of  the  micro- 
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scope  is  nonsense.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than 
nature,  but  there  have  been  many  stories  told  about 
nature  as  seen  with  the  microscope  that  are  not  true.  If 
you  have  not  a  microscope,  you  must  then  use  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have,  and  who  will  report  what  they  see,  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  see  it.  Let  us  go  to  some  pond  or  ditch 
where  water  -  plants 
grow,  for  the  animals 
we  are  after  like  these 
still  waters  better  than 
the  fast  running  brook. 
Having  with  us  a  pre¬ 
serve  jar,  or  other  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  we  take 
some  of  the  water  and 
plants  which  grow  in  it, 
and  carry  them  home. 
If  we  have  been  for¬ 
tunate,  we  shall  find 
that  when  we  put  a 
'tiny  spray  of  a  plant 
and  a  few  drops  of  water 
under  the  microscope, 
we  have  a  menagerie  of 
far  more  wonderful  ani¬ 
mals  than  are  to  be 
seen  in  Barnum’s  great 
“Centennial  Moral 
Show.”  With  a  com¬ 
mon  microscope  we 
can  see  something  of 
these  animals,  but  to  get  proper  look  at  them,  and  see 
all  their  parts  distinctly,  a  very  powerful  one  is  needed. 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  I  found  a  most  singular-looking 
animal,  and  had  him  drawn,  so  that  our  boys  and  girls 
might  get  an  idea  of  how  he  looked.  Of  course  I  cannot 
put  any  life  or  motion  into  it  on  paper,  so  it  looks  some¬ 
what  stiff  and  awkward,  but  if  you  could  see  it  swim¬ 
ming  about,  and  see  the  fringed  wheel  about  its  mouth  in 
rapid  motion,  you  would  think  it  a  very  lively  fellow. 
The  creature  has  great  jaws  just  below  the  mouth,  with 
which  to  grind  its  food  to  pieces,  and  if  you  could  see  it 
eat,  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  with  me  in  thinking  this 
a  most  wonderful  animal.  So  transparent  is  the  creature 
that  we  can  see  the  food  pass  from  the  jaws  into  the 
stomach.  The  body  seems  to  be  covered  all  over  with 
points,  much  like  the  quills  upon  a  porcupine  ;  I  suppose 
these  are  its  weapons  of  defense,  for  among  these  small 
animals— just  as  among  the  larger  ones — the  stronger  de¬ 
vour  the  weaker ;  there  is  a  continual  warfare  going  on 
among  them,  and  the  ways  in  which  some  of  them  avoid 
or  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies  are  curious 
enough.  Some  of  these  tiny  creatures  build  houses  in 
which  they  hide  when  danger  approaches.  There  is  one 
little  animal,  quite  common,  which  we  call  the  brick- 
maker;  this  builds  a  house  out  of  little  pellets  of  clay, 
laid  up  like  bricks,  and  fastens  it  to  some  leaf  or  stem 
growing  under  water,  and  when  any  larger  and  hungry 
animal  comes  near,  he  drops  down  into  his  house,  where 
no  intruder  can  follow  him,  and  he  is  safe.  But  the  one 
here  figured  never  builds  a  house  nor  tries  to  hide,  and 
seems  to  hare  just  two  things  in  life  to  do :  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  creatures  larger  than  itseif,  which  would 
capture  and  feed  upon  it,  and  the  other  to  catch  animals 
smaller  than  itself,  and  feed  upon  them.  These  minute 
animals,  which  can  just  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  and 
several  of  which  have  abundant  room  in  a  drop  of  water, 
have  their  living  to  get,  just  as  have  the  larger  animals. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Chuts. 

A  Toilet  Set. — Cora  writes  from  Woodstown,  N.  J. : 
“  Aunt  Sue,  will  you  please  send  me  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  pat¬ 
terns  for  a  toilet-set, 
including  pincushion, 
hair-pin-box,  hair -re¬ 
ceiver,  mats,  also  a 
card-case  ?  ” — Well,  Co¬ 
ra,  dear,  these  things 
are  so  common  in  every 
house,  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to 
describe  them  in  the 
American  Agriculturist, 
still  as  there  may  be 
some  others  who  would 
like  a  few  hints  on  the  same  matters,  I  will  describe  some 
of  those  which  have  lately  come  under  my  notice,  first 
A  Pincushion. — Make  a  square  one  of  unbleached 
muslin,  the  size  you  require  ;  cover  it  with  colored  silk, 
or  paper  muslin.  Then  for  the  outside  cover,  take  a 
square  of  Swiss  muslin,  transfer  an  initial  letter  from 
the  corner  of  some  of  your  old  handkerchiefs,  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  muslin,  and  some  pretty  little  corner  pieces 
from  old  collars,  or  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  Trim  it 
round  with  a  ruffle  of  lace,  and  baste  a  quilled  ribbon 
around  it  where  the  muslin  and  lace  join,  for  a  finish,  as 


in  figure  1.  I  say  “  baste  ”  because  you  will  have  to 
take  it  off  when  the  cover  is  washed.  Fasten  the  cover 
on  with  four  pins,  one  at  each  corner. 


Mats. — For  the  mats,  cover  squares  or  circles  of  card¬ 
board  with  silk,  (or  paper 
muslin),  and  make  covers 
for  them  of  Swiss  muslin, 
with  transferred  embroid¬ 
ery,  lace,  and  quilled  rib¬ 
bon,  just  like  the  pin¬ 
cushion  cover.  Baste  the 
muslin  by  a  few  concealed 
stitches,  to  the  covered 
cardboard,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  removed 
when  they  have  to  be 
washed.  Of  course  your 
quilled  ribbon  must  match  your  silk  or  paper  muslin. 


IIair-Pin-Box. — For  this  get  a  round  collar  box  ;  half 
fill  it  with  curled  hair,  and  sew  a  piece  of  net  over  it, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  top.  The  best  way  to 
do  this,  is  to  cut  a  strip  of  card-board 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  sew 
the  ends  together  so  that  they  shall 
make  a  hoop  that  will  just  fit  inside 
of  the  box ;  then 
cover  this  with  net¬ 
ting,  (it  is  best  to 
have  the  netting 
double),  like  a  sieve, 
and  fasten  it  into  the 
box,  just  above  the 
curled  hair.  Then 
put  perforated  silver- 
paper,  worked  with 
any  pattern  you  like, 
around  the  outside, 
and  trim  the  edges 
with  quilled  ribbon, 
as  in  figure  2.  Line 
the  inside  with  plain 
silver-paper. 

IIair  -  Receivers, 
or  “  Catch  -  alls,” 
these  are  very  vari¬ 
ous.  You  will  find 
the  description  of  a 
very  neat  one  in  the  catch-aLL. 
March  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  1875,  page 
105.  The  cornucopia  is  the  most  common  and  sim¬ 
ple  kind.  Take  a  piece  of  perforated  silver-paper,  about 
ten  inches  square,  work  it  with  silk  or  worsted,  any  pat¬ 
tern  you  choose.  Double  it,  horn-shaped,  and  sew  the 
edges  together.  Fasten  quilled  ribbon  down  the  seam, 


Fig.  3. 

CATCH-ALL. 


Fig.  4. 


and  around  the  top.  Put  a  ribbon  loop  at  the  upper 
point,  by  which  to  hang  it  up,  and  a  tassel  at  the  lower 
point,  as  in  figure  3.  Line  it  with  a  square  of  marbled  oil¬ 
cloth,  a  trifle  less  than  ten  inches  each  way.  This  is  the 
nicest  kind  of  a  lining,  as  it  may  be  washed. 

Another  very  pretty  catch-all,  like  figure  4,  may  be 
made  of  quilled  ribbon,  perforated  silver-paper,  and  a 
piece  of  silk  or  ribbon.  Cut  the  back  piece  about  ten 
inches  long,  by  four  wide,  the  front 
piece  about  five  inches  by  three; 
fasten  a  little  silk  bag  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  tassel  where  it  is  drawn  to¬ 
gether;  work  your  initial  near  the 
top,  with  either  silk  or  worsted,  and 
trim  with  quilled  ribbon.  Another 
pretty  one,  like  figure  5,  may  be 
made  by  perforated  silver-paper, 
lined  with  silk,  and  trimmed  with 
quilled  ribbon,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  tumbler  or  jelly-glass,  and  in 
the  same  way  you  may  make  covers 
for  bottles  of  cologne  or  other 
scents,  that  you  may  wish  to  have 
standing  on  your  bureau. 

Card  Case. — I  do  not  exactly  know 
what,  you  mean  by  “  card-case,”  but  if 
yon  refer  to  a  sort  of  wall-pocket  for 
cards,  letters,  etc.,  you  can  make  a  very  useful  one  from 
a  handkerchief-box,  (such  as  half-a-dozen  handkerchiefs 
are  sold  in).  Cut  off  the  edges  of  both  top  and  bottom  of 
the  box,  leaving  two  pieces,  the  top  and  bottom,  just  the 
same  size.  Join  them  together  witli  a  '‘pie-shaped” 


Fig.  7. 


SHAVING-CASE. 


piece  of  silk,  (or  paper  muslin),  as  in  figure  G,  and  trim 
with  pinked  silk,  (or  paper  muslin).  Hang  it  up  by  a  quil¬ 
ling  of  pinked  silk,  or  muslin. 

Very  pretty  pincushion-covers,  mats,  etc.,  may  be  made 
with  “spattered”  swiss  muslin,  lined  with  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  quilled  ribbon. 

A  Shaving-Case  made  of  silver  perforated  paper,  with 
an  initial  worked  in  the  center,  trimmed  with  quilled 
ribbon,  and  furnished  with  shaving-papers,  cut  the  same 
shape  as  the  outside,  but  a  trifle  smaller,  is  always  an 
acceptable  present  to  a  gentleman  who  shaves,  (always 
providing  he  hasn’t  already  too  many  for  convenience). 
See  figure  7. 

It  is  an  improvement  to  the  perforated  silver-paper,  to 
line  with  plain  silver-paper,  the  silvery  side  next  to  the 
perforated  paper,  so  that  it  may  show  through  the  holes. 

Of  course  other  materials  can  be  used  than  those  here 
mentioned,  and  very  pretty  affairs  may  often  be  made 
out  of  bits  and  scraps  that  are  useless  for  other  purposes. 

-  t  »«i  «■ - 

Atstit  Saae’s.  BBis*:*lc=ISox. 

BEHEADED  RHYMES. 

1.  The  little  boy  had  a  painted - , 

By  his  nurse  the  little  chap  was - , 

And  she  called  the  little  fellow - . 

2.  This  little  fish  is  called  a  — - — 

’Twas  caught  by  a  boy  whose  name  was - , 

And  afterwards  stolen  by  a - . 

3.  From  the  garment  was  torn  a  little  - — -, 

It  made  the  lady  who  wore  it - , 

She  trembled  with  fear  when  she  heard  it - 

4.  This  horrid  fish  is  called  a - , 

If  Noah  &  Co.,  all,  should  “ - ,” 

They’d  scarcely  hear  it  in  the - . 

5.  He  came  to  the  table  and  took  his - , 

But  the  little  rascal  was  so - , 

That  all  alone  his  meal  he - . 

6.  The  irate  woman  began  to - 

Her  servant,  for  having  the  room  so - ; 

The  servant  declared  she  was  getting - 

7.  She  dressed  herself  exceeding - 

And  off  she  hurried  to  the - , 

To  buy,  she  said,  some  books  on - 

8.  The  little  maiden  had  to - , 

When  she  upset  her  jug  of  — - 

Upon  the  paper,  and  spoilt  a - . 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters  : 

My  6,  7,  3,  9,  is  a  kind  of  fruit. 

My  7,  3,  9,  may  be  found  in  the  field  or  on  your  head. 
My  5,  2,  8,  4,  10. 9,  belongs  to  a  peculiar  religious  sect. 
My  1,  3,  6,  is  a  kind  of  juice. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  famous  poet.  S.  L.  P. 

CROSS  WORD. 

One  and  two  are  in  rain-bow  but  not  in  sky. 

Three  and  four  are  in  hill-top  but  not  in  high, 

Five  and  six  are  in  stain  but  not  in  spot, 

Seven  and  eight  are  in  march  but  not  in  trot, 

Nine  and  ten  are  in  haul  hut  not  in  draw. 

Eleven,  twelve,  are  in  plane  but  not  in  saw, 

Thirteen,  fourteen,  in  branch  but  not  in  leaf, 

Fifteen,  sixteen,  in  rye  but  not  in  sheaf. 

Seventeen,  eighteen,  in  gnat  but  not  in  fly. 

Nineteen  in  deceitful  but  not  in  sly; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  poet. 

Should  you  once  see  it  written  you’d  certainly  know  it. 

10.  S.  C. 
pi. 

Fi  veery  anip  dan  race  ew  Ieef 
Weer  tewrint  no  het  rowb, 

Who  anym  a  dahn  dulow  saupe  ot  leah, 

Hatt  lyon  dunsow  su  won.  Lucy  &  Sunle. 

ACROSTICAL  ARITHMOREM. 

1.  1100  and  tea.  2.  1000  and  a  bush.  3.  500  and  aat. 
4.  1000  and  oar.  5.  2001  and  seen.  G.  1500andoes.  The 
initials  form  a  city,  the  finals  a  river.  Nip. 

ANAGRAMS  OP  VERY  ANCIENT  CITIES. 

1.  Steal  my  Pocho.  2.  I.  C.  Opera  C.  3.  People,  sirs. 
4.  Room,  ten.  5.  U.  S.  Inn.  6.  Hate  crag.  Sphinx. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  of  a  shaft.  2.  An  article  of  clothing.  3.  To 
drive  back.  4.  Insnared.  5.  Is  much  to  be  desired.  6. 
Coins  of  little  value.  7.  A  short  dessertation.  8.  A 
beast  of  burden.  9.  Part  of  a  thistle. 

The  center  letters,  perpendicular  and  horizontal,  name 
what  we  all  are  seeking.  E.  P.  B. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 
Ellipses.— 1.  Lump,  plum.  2.  Gape,  page.  3.  Ore,  roe. 
4.  Rome,  more.  5.  Priest,  stripe.  6.  Grown,  wrong. 
Metagram.— Cape,  ape  ;  cap,  Pa. 

Pr.— Learning  will  accumulate  wonderfully  if  you  add  a 
little  every  day.  Do  not  wait  for  a  long  period  of  leisure. 
Pick  up  the  book  and  gain  one.  new  idea,  it  no  more.  Save 
that  one,  and  add  another  as  soon  as  you  can 
CHABAnES.— 1.  Agate.  2.  Metatome. 

Square  Word. — M  ICE 
IDOL 
COOK 
ELKS 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Black  Warrior.  2.  Gilly-flower. 


Double  Ckoss  Word.— Mother,  sister. 


Single  Cross  Word.— Kitten. 
Alphabetical  Arithmetic. 
159)488067(2755 
(.Key :  Blacksmith.) 
Anagrams.  — 1.  Tragedian. 
2.  Sympathies.  3.  Parliamen¬ 
tary.  4.  Bagatelle.  5.  Con¬ 
servatories.  0.  Arithmetician. 
7.  Betrospection.  8.  Enter¬ 
tainments.  9.  Clergyman.  10. 
Nonsensical. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 

C 

H  O  W 
C  A  N  N  A 
CHANCEL 
SEPTEMBER 
CONNECT  I  CUT 
GALATIANS 
VENISON 
COCOA 
SUM 
T 
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Tiie  S>octoi*’s  Talk^ — About  ¥ari- 
ous  Tiling’s. 

So  many  of  you  have  written  letters  that  should  be  an¬ 
swered,  that  my  “  talk  ”  this  time  must  be  of  many  very 
different  things.  Some  of  you  write  letters  that  I  can  not 
answer  at  once,  and  I  let  them  wait  until  room  can  be 
made  for  the  long  story  it  will  take  to  answer  them.  I 
hope  all  of  you,  boys  and  girls  both,  will  send  me  your 
questions,  as  then  I  can  know  what  you  would  like  to 
have  “  The  Doctor’s  Talks  ”  about. 

BALLOONS  AND  FIRE-CRACKERS. 

Master  \V.  H.,  in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  is  getting  ready 
for  tiie  Fourth  of  next  month,  and  wishes  ns  to  tell  him 
“howto  make  paper  balloons  that  will  fly  up  of  them¬ 
selves.”  This  is  a  puzzler,  and  I  give  it  up.  So  long  as 
a  piece  of  paper  is  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  air,  it 
will  go  down  instead  of  up.  The  only  way  that  we  can 
cause  paper,  or  any  other  material,  to  go  up,  is  to  make 
a  large  bag  with  it,  and  fill  this  bag  with  hot  air  or  gas, 
so  that  the  whole  bag  or  balloon  is  lighter  than  a  body  of 
air  of  the  same  size,  when  it  will  go  up  in  the  air,  for  the 
same  reason  that,  a  cork  will  rise  through  water.  I  think 
that  W.  If.  must  have  in  mind,  not  exactly  balloons,  but 
little  parachutes,  made  of  tissue  paper,  about  eight  inch¬ 
es  or  a  ,oot  square,  with  a  thread  tied  at  each  corner,  and 
all  four  threads  brought  together  below,  and  fastened  to  a 
slight  weight.  When  there  is  a  strong  wind  blowing, 
and  it  strikes  a  house,  the  wind  being  stopped  by  the 
house,  rushes  upwards  to  avoid  it,  and  there  is  an  upward 
current  caused  in  this  manner.  Now  if  one  of  these 
parachutes  be  held  by  the  weight  until  the  paper  is 
bulged  out  by  the  wind,  and  is  let  go  near  the  side  of  a 
building,  it  will  be  carried  up  by  the  current,  and  often 
be  taken  far  beyond  the  top  of  the  house,  and  when  it 
gets  out.  of  the  upward  current,  it  will  be  carried  along 
by  the  wind  fora  long  distance,  but  it  is  all  the  while 
falling,  though  very  slowly,  as  the  paper  being  spread 
out,  is  kept  level  by  the  strings  and  weight,  and  can  not 
turn  edgewise,  and  its  fall  is  very  gradual.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  I  know  of  to  make  a  balloon  go  up  by  itself. 

A3  TO  FIRE  CRACKERS, 

you  would  have  to  work  a  long  while  before  you  could 
learn  to  make  a  fire-cracker  equal  to  those  made  by  the 
Chinese,  and  sold  so  cheaply,  even  were  it  desirable  to 
try.  I  am  sure  that  all  parents  will  agree  with  me  in 
advising  boys  not  to  undertake  to  make  fire-works,  as  it 
is  altogether  too  dangerous.  But  why  fire-crackers  at  all? 
Why  not  begin 

ON  THE  CENTENNIAL  FOURTH  OF  JULY, 
and  stop  celebrating  with  noise  and  smoke  ?  What  have 
fire-crackers,  made  originally  for  heathen  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  to  do  with  the  fact  that  our  ancestors  set  up  a 
government  for  themselves  ?  I  wonder  what  boys  think 
about  the  4th  of  July,  and  why  they  feel  that  they  must 
make  themselves  very  disagreeable  on  this  particular 
day  ?  I  recollect  that  when  I  was  a  youngster,  older 
boys  went  out  at  midnight,  and  I  went  with  them  ;  we 
took  tin  horns,  drums,  and  all  noisy  things,  and  paraded 
about,  disturbing  the  sleep  of  the  neighborhood.  I  have 
not  now  the  least  idea  what  I  did  it  for  ;  other  boys  did 
so,  and  of  course  I  wished  to  be  as  much  of  a  boy  as  the 
rest.  I  do  remember,  however,  that  this  nonsense  of  the 
night  before  made  me  so  sleepy,  that  I  had  very  little  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  day  itself.  Now,  as  there  is  no  meaning 
iH  all  this  beating  of  drums,  firing  of  crackers,  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  powder  generally,  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  it  up? 
Boys  have  had  a  hundred  years  of  this,  and  I  think  that 
the  boys  of  the  new  century  should  improve  on  the  old 
ways. — But  what  shall  we  do?  will  be  the  question.  You 
might  do  worse  than  to  give  this  day  to  finding  out  what 

THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

is  all  about,  for  I  doubt  if  many  of  those  who  make  a 
great  noise  and  get  very  tired,  have  any  clear  idea  of 
what  it  all  means.  In  many  of  the  older  States  you  live 
near  some  historical  spot ;  there  are  old  battlefields  and 
camping  grounds,  and  “  headquarters,”  all  over  the  older 
States,  and  it  would  be  a  very  sensible  thing  to  get  up  an 
excursion  and  picnic,  boys  and  girls  together,  to  one  of 
these  places,  and  in  advance  let  some  of  you  look  up  its 
history,  so  that  you  will  know  what  happened  there 
about  100  years  ago.  But  if  there  are  no  such  places  at 
hand,  and  in  the  newer  States  of  course  there  are  none,  you 
can  have  your  picnic  just  as  well.  There  can  be  reading 
and  singing,  and  all  sorts  of  out-door  games.  I  wonder 
how  many  read,  or  ever  heard  read,  the  very  paper  which 
was  signed  100  years  ago  this  Fourth  of  July,  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  which  is  celebrated  every  year,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  on  this  particular  year— I  mean  of  course  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  1  This  year  then,  of  all  others, 
every  American  boy  and  girl,  who  is  old  enough,  ought 
to  read  this  and  understand  what  it  meant  when  it  was 
written.  Then  there  is  Patrick  Henry’s  great  speech, 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  Webster’s  Bunker  Hill 
Orations,  and  many  others,  full  of  grand  teachings  which 
young  people  are  in  danger  of  overlooking.  A  picnic 
with  reading — and  even  speeches— songs  and  games,  will 


be  much  more  sensible  than  noise  and  smoke,  and  you 
will  afterwards  think  of  it  with  much  more  pleasure. 

CATCHING  SQUIRRELS. 

Here  is  Master  Cyrus,  who  does  not  write  a  very  long 
letter,  but  it  is  better  than  the  letters  of  many  older  per¬ 
sons,  for  it  states  at  once  what  he  wants  and  then  stops. 
He  writes :  “  Dear  sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
how  to  catch  squirrels  on  a  fence.  Yours,  truly,  Cyrus.” 
Now  that  is  what  I  call  a  capital  letter,  and  if  he  had 
written  two  or  three  pages  of  note  paper,  beginning  by 
a  long  apology  for  w’riting,  and  somewhere  near  the  end, 
told  what  he  wanted,  it  would  not  have  been  half  so 
good.  The  squirrels  that  we  usually  see  running  along 
fences,  are  the  little  striped  fellows,  called  chipping  or 
ground  squirrels,  and  chip-munks.  They  live  in  holes  in 
the  ground,  usually  made  near  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and 
they  are  seen  most  often  towards  fall,  when  they  are  very 
busy  in  laying  up  a  supply  of  food  for  the  winter;  at 
this  time  they  have  the  pockets  or  pouches  in  their 
cheeks  filled  with  small  nuts  or  grain,  which  they  are  in 
great  hurry  to  store  away  in  their  burrows.  They  can  be 
caught  in  traps,  but  why  catch  them,  Cyrus?  They  do 
very  little  harm  ;  the  grain  they  gather  is  mainly  that 
which  is  scattered,  and  they  do  no  mischief  to  the  farm¬ 
er  worth  talking  about.  Besides  if  you  caught  them 
they  would  be  very  poor  pets,  as  they  do  not  become 
tame  like  the  gray  or  flying  squirrels,  but  always  are 
wild  and  discontented.  I  think  you  had  better  let  them 
run  “on  a  fence,”  and  be  amused  by  watching  their 
quick  and  pretty  ways,  and  not  try  to  catch  them,  as  they 
would  be  very  unhappy  in  confinement. 

THE  AQUARIUM. 

I  thought  I  had  made  a  very  full  talk  about  aquarium 
matters  last  April,  but  it  seems  that  there  are  some 
things  yet  that  need  to  be  explained,  and  I  will  answer 
several  questions  in  a  lump.  No  ;  the  water  does  not 
need  to  be  changed.  When  all  goes  on  well,  the  water 
will  keep  clean  and  sweet  for  months  ;  but  there  must 
not  be  too  much  animal  life  for  the  amount  of  plant  life. 

.  .  .There  is  no  way  of  preventing  the  green  scum  from 
coming  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass  ;  it  does  no  harm,  but 
is  useful  ;  but  as  it  covers  the  glass  so  that  you  cannot 
see  plainly  what  is  going  on  inside,  you  do  not  want  it 
there.  I  say  it  is  useful,  for  it  is  a  living  and  growing 
plant,  and  if  I  could  show  you  a  little  of  this  scum  under 
my  microscope,  you  would  see  that  it  was  a  great  lot  of 
green  threads  ;  very  simple  plants,  but  they  in  growing 
behave  towards  the  water  just  as  I  told  you  last  April 
larger  plants  do  ;  they  take  from  it  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  give  off  oxygen  to  the  water.  Snails  help  to  keep 
this  green  scum  from  growing,  they  will  crawl  along  the 
glass  and  eat  it  off  very  clean,  but  if  there  is  too  much 
for  them,  you  can  rub  it  off  by  using  a  cloth  or  bit  of 
sponge  tied  to  a  stick  ;  this  may  make  the  water  look 
thick,  but  it  will  soon  settle  and  become  clear.... The 
tritons,  or  water-newts,  or  salamanders,  as  the  lizard-like 
water  animals  are  called,  are  amusing  to  have  in  the 
aquarium,  and  they  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and 
do  not  get  their  air  from  the  water _ Tadpoles  are  in¬ 

teresting,  as  they  develop  very  slowly,  and  you  can 
watch  their  changes,  and  they  also,  except  when  very 

young,  breathe  air _ Yes,  the  water-butter-cups  are 

very  excellent  plants  for  the  aquarium,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  pond,  or  a  slow  stream,  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
to  find  water  plants  of  some  kind  that  will  do. 

WILLIE’S  DOG. 

My  “little  friend  Willie”  living  in  Huron  Co.,  Mich., 
no  doubt  thinks  that,  as  I  am  called  “  Doctor,”  I  must  do 
doctoring,  so  he  tells  me  that  the  hair  comes  off  of  his 
dog  and  the  skin  turns  red.  He  wishes  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  and  what  he  shall  do.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  sick  dogs.  I  never  treated  but  one,  and  was  very 
successful.  I  thought  he  should  have  a  good  dose  of 
strychnine,  he  took  it,  and  was  never  afterwards  troubled 
with  any  disease.  Willie’s  dog  appears  to  have  the 
mange,  and  a  friend  who  knows  all  about  dogs  says : 
mix  up  flowers  of  sulphur  with  oil  (sweet  or  lard  oil),  to 
make  it  thick  like  batter,  and  rub  the  dog  all  over  with 
this  for  two  nights,  or  if  very  bad,  three,  and  then  give 
him  a  washing  with  soap  and  water. 

GRACE  DARLING. 

Lizzie  has  a  picture  of  a  girl  rowing  in  a  rough  sea, 
whose  name  is  Grace  Darling,  and  she  wishes  to  know  all 
about  her.  Grace  was  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Longstone  lighthouse,  on  one  of  the  Fame  islands,  a 
little  cluster  of  rocky  islands  off  the  north-east  corner  of 
England.  On  Sept.  6,  1836,  the  steamer  Forfarshire,  go¬ 
ing  between  Hull  and  Dundee,  was  wrecked  on  one  of 
these  islands,  and  of  53  persons  on  board,  all  hut  15  were 
lost.  The  wreck  took  place  in  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  Grace  saw  these  15  persons  clinging  to  the 
rocks,  where  they  would  be  washed  off  the  next  high 
tide.  Grace  launched  a  boat,  and  with  her  old  father,  she 
rowed  out  to  the  wrecked  persons,  though  the  waves 
were  very  high,  and  brought  nine  of  them  safely  to 
shore  ;  while  the  others  were  saved  in  some  other  man¬ 


ner.  It  was  a  brave  act,  that  of  this  young  woman,  to 
risk  her  own  life  to  save  the  lives  of  others  ;  the  story 
was  told  all  over  the  world,  and  from  being  merely  the 
daughter  of  an  obscure  lighthouse  keeper,  she  was  for 
a  time  more  talked  about  and  more  celebrated  than  any 
other  woman.  People  gave  her  presents,  and  $3,500  in 
money  was  raised  for  her  by  subscription.  She  died  in. 
1845,  at  the  age  of  27  years. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Freezing.— Thomas  P.,  North  Hampton,  N.  H.  I 
cannot  answer  your  question  about  the  freezing  of  water 
until  I  have  tried  it  myself.  Since  your  question  came 
we  have  not  had  cold  enough  weather  to  try  it. 

What  are  they?— Bessie  W.,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ill.,  only  9 
years  old,  sends  the  Doctor  some  things  she  found  on 
the  bushes,  and  would  like  to  know  what  they  are.  These 
are  one  kind  of  flowers  of  the  Hazel,  but  not  yet  open. 
If  Bessie  can  see  last  year’s  papers,  and  look  at  March, 
1875,  page  106,  she  will  find  pictures  of  them,  and  the 
whole  story  about  them  is  told. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Here  comes  the  father  of  some  of  our 
youngsters,  who  thinks  that  it  would  interest  old  per¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  young,  to  have  me  tell  them  what  is  the 
difference  between  iron  and  steel,  and  how  one  is  made 
into  the  other.  Good.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  young 
people  ask  questions,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
their  parents  take  an  interest  in  what  is  given  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Let  me  know  your  wants,  and  I  will  try  to  meet 
them  in  due  time. 


TBae  Prize  Stories. 

Last  month  we  gave  the  names  of  those  boys  and 
girls  to  whom  prizes  had  been  awarded  for  their  stories. 
There  is  just  one  unpleasant  thing  about  awarding 
prizes— no  matter  how  many  prizes  there  are,  there 
are  never  enough  to  give  to  all  who  deserve  them. 
Those  who  read  the  pieces,  say  that  some  were  almost  a3 
good  as  those  which  took  the  prizes,  and  they  say  that 
the  following  are  deserving  of  special  mention  : 

M.  Alice  Walsh,  Jerusalem  Mills,  Md. 

Nellie  B.  West, Washington  Heights,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mattie  E.  Dimon,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Libbie  S.  Stafford,  Port  Hope,  Mich. 

Frances  II.  Long,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

Ida  C.  Hosack,  Parkwood,  Pa. 

Sarah  Fleming,  Spartanburg,  S.  O. 

St.  Lawrence  Fleming,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Among  the  boys  are 
Fred.  A.  Stewart,  Dracut,  Mass. 

David  Angst,  Waumandee,  \\  is. 

I  said  that  perhaps  some  of  the  stories  would  be  pub¬ 
lished,  so  I  give  yon  the  interesting  parts  of  those  of  the 
oldest  girl  and  boy,  leaving  out  of  each  all  that  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  the  story.  < 

THE  OLDER  GIRL’S  STORY. 

By  Miss  Fussie  Eastwood ,  Port  Elgin,  Onl. 

My  story  is  about  our  own  dear  “  Carlo.”  The  poor 
old  fellow  is  now  blind  and  very  lame,  but  we  can  not 
think  of  killing  him,  as  some  do  when  dogs  become  help¬ 
less,  because  he  has  been  such  a  noble  dog.  Long  ago, 
when  I  was  but  four  years  old,  I  went  on  a  visit  to  grand¬ 
pa’s  with  my  mamma,  and  Carlo  went  with  us  too;  one 
day  I  was  playing  with  my  two  little  cousins,  away  off 
in  one  of  the  fields,  in  which  was  a  very  deep  spring  of 
beautiful  cold  water  ;  we  became  very  thirsty,  and  bend¬ 
ing  over  to  take  a  drink,  I  fell  into  the  spring ;  my 
cousin  Johnie,  who  was  much  bigger  than  I,  caught  me 
by  my  hair,  and  when  I  screamed  with  the  pain,  Carlo 
came  bounding  up  and  held  me  by  my  pinafore  until 
help  came. 

Then  again,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  Carlo  and  I  were 
at  grandpa’s  again,  just  at  harvest  time.  The  hired  man 
who  drove  the  team  was  so  cross  that  we  did  not  like  to 
ask  him  to  let  us  get  up  on  the  hay,  bnt  when  the  last  load 
was  about  to  start,  I  was  determined  to  have  a  ride,  so 
climbing  up  under  the  wagon,  I  clung  to  that  pole  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels,  but  oh  !  how  I  wish  I  hadn’t  1  This 
last  load  proved  to  be  a  very  little  one,  and  when  they 
stuck  the  pitch  forks  into  the  hay,  one  of  the  prongs  went 
right  into  my  wrist.  I  dared  not  scream,  because  the 
man  might  tell  of  me,  but  Carlo,  dear  old  dog,  seeing  that 
I  was  in  a  fix,  barked  and  barked  until  the  driver,  know¬ 
ing  that  Carlo  never  barked  without  a  good  cause,  jumped 
down  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  there  he  found 
me.  When  he  saw  how  badly  I  was  hurt,  he  was  not  so 
cross  after  all. 

Our  Carlo  goes  to  church  every  Sunday  morning,  with 
an  old  man,  a  frieDd  of  ours,  and  when  any  other  dogs 
go  to  church,  they  always  put  them  out,  bnt  they  never 
put  Carlo  out,  because  he  is  such  a  quiet  dog. 

THE  OLDER  BOY’S  STORY. 

By  Frank  Zimmermann,  Peshtigo,  Wif. 

His  story  roads  :  I  wish  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
read  the  American  Agriculturist ,  could  have  known  my 
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faithful  Chollor.  He  came  to  us  a  pool’,  forlorn,  hungry 
pup,  and  my  parents  at  first  would  not  let  him  come  in 
the  house,  but  as  he  lingered  around  and  would  not  he 
driven  off,  they  made  up  their  mind  to.let  him  stay.  The 
dog  and  I  were  botli  glad,  for  we  were  great  friends 
already.  My  father  keeps  cows  in  a  distant  pasture  in 


the  summer,  and  lie  goes  ont  with  horse  and  wagon  twice 
a  day  to  milk  them.  I  and  my  dog  Chollor  used  to  go 
also,  and  in  only  a  few  weeks  he  knew  every  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  that  belonged  to  us,  as  well  as  a  man  could  have  known 
them,  and  he  would  get  them  together  for  us  when  told 
to  do  so.  If  it  happened  that  any  strange  cattle  came 
among  ours,  lie  would  come  and  whine,  and  lookup  into 
my  father’s  face  as  if  he  would  say  “  these  don’t  belong 
here,  let  me  drive  them  out.”  On  that  fearful  Sunday 
night,  the  8th  day  of  October,  1871,  when  the  great  fire 
broke  out,  and  destroyed  all  we  owned  in  this  world,  we 
all  had  to  go  into  the  river  to  save  our  lives  ;  my  parents 
and  my  three  sisters,  and  my  dog  and  me.  The  rush 
was  so  great  that  I  got  separated  from  my  parents,  and  I 
had  to  go  further  up  the  river.  I  went  out.  on  the  logs 
which  were  in  the  river,  and  while  crossing  from  one  log 
to  another,  I  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  quite  unable  to 
ewim.  My  dog  saw  the  danger  r  was  in,  and  he  came 
and  pulled  me  ashore.  When  Ihe  heat  was  so  great  that 
we  almost  perished,  he  would  go  ont  and  splash  water 
ovei  me.  We  both  got.  saved,  but  when  we  had  to  go 
amongst  strangers  for  shelter  and  food,  a  man  shot  the 
dog  because  he  growled  at  him.  That  was  poor  pay  for 
all  Ohoilor’s  kindness. 


Carl  asa  tflae  Country. 

.  Garl  Anderson  was  a  little  city  boy,  but  his  grandfather 
lived  on  a  farm,  and  in  the  summer  time  nothing  pleased 
Carl  so  much  as  when  mamma  let  him  go  and  stay  with 
grandpa  in  the  country.  The  yard  in  front  of  the"  farm¬ 
house  was  large,  and  shaded  with  great  maple  trees,  and 
under  one  of  the  trees  were  the  bee-hives,  with  the  bees 
always  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  clover-field 
close  by.  Carl  had  often  tasted  grandma’s  beautiful 
honey,  so  he  knew  why  the  bees  went  and  came  about 
the  clover-blossoms,  and  loved  to  watch  them,  though  he 
was  careful  not  to  go  too  near. 

Back  of  the  house  were  the  barns  and  stables,  with  the 
milking-yard  and  the  chicken-house,  and  still  farther 
back,  a  large  field  which  grandpa  called  “  the  six-acre 
lot,”  where  there  was  a  pond  for  the  ducks.  Carl  often 
sat  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  watched  the  hundreds 
of  tadpoles  frisking  about,  looking  like  little  frying- 


pans— he  thought,  with  only  their  very  big  heads,  and 
their  very  small  tails.  Often  and  often  he  tried  to  catch 
them,  but  they  were  too  slippery  for  him,  until  one  day 
he  scooped  up  with  his  hand  a  little  fellow  who  wasn’t 
looking,  but  the  tadpole  was  so  cold,  and  wriggled  so,  that 
Carl  was  glad  to  put  him  back  in  the  water,  and  let  him 
scull  himself  off  with  bis  tail.  But  of 
all  the  pleasant  things  at  grandpa’s, 
Carl  thought,  Aunt  Ellen  was  the 
best.  She  knew  where  the  prettiest 
wild  flowers  grew  in  the  woods,  and 
could  tell  Carl  where  in  the  brook  to 
find  the  nice  round  pink  and  white 
pebbles  f or  jackstones ;  she  knew  the 
place  of  every  nut-tree  on  the  farm, 
and  grandpa  said  she  made  the 
best  bread  in  the  country.  Then 
Aunt  Ellen  was  so  kind  to  Carl, 
so  ready  to  tell  him  stories,  so  sure 
to  comfort  him  when  he  fell  down 
and  scraped  his  knees,  that  Carl 
declared  he  loved  her  “  most  as  well 
as  mamma.”  Aunt  Ellen  had  charge 
of  the  poultry,  and  every  afternoon 
she  went  out  to  gather  the  eggs, 
and  Carl  was  sure  to  be  on  hand  to 
help  her  hunt,  and  sometimes,  when 
he  was  very  careful,  to  hold  the 
egg-basket.  The  hens  had  a  nice  row 
of  boxes  filled  with  hay,  in  which 
to  lay  their  eggs,  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  foolish  hens  often 
preferred  to  leave  their  nice  boxes 
and  take  themselves  and  their  eggs 
to  some  out-of-the-way  place  where 
no  one  would  think  of  a  hen’s  going. 
But  there  were  two  hens  that  never 
seemed  to  care  about  running  away  j 
from  home.  Every  morning  they 
went,  soberly  and  properly,  to  the 
boxes  in  the  chicken-house,  and  set¬ 
tled  themselves  to  their  work,  which 
seemed  to  take  all  day  to  finish. 
The  truth  is— these  old  hens  wanted 
to  sit.  Every  afternoon,  for  nearly 
a  week,  Carl  went  to  the  chicken- 
house,  hoping  to  find  the  hens  gone, 
and  to  get  a  nice  lot  of  eggs,  but 
in  vain,  there  they  always  sat,  Bid¬ 
dy  above,  and  Speckle  below,  look¬ 
ing  very  solemn,  and  refusing  to  be 
“shooed”  away.  At  last,  one  day, 
while  Aunt  Ellen  was  hunting  in  the 
hay-mow  for  “  stolen  nests,”  Carl  went  into  the  chicken- 
house,  determined  to  have  those  old  hens  off.  He  went 
straight  to  Speckle,  seized  her  with  both  hands  by  the 
tail,  and  pulled  her  off  the  nest.  Speckle  was  not  used  to 
such  treatment,  she  struggled  and  flapped  her  wings,  and 
squawked  as  loud  as  she  could,  until  Carl  was  fairly  fright¬ 


ened.  ne  dared  not  let  her  go,  for  fear  she  would  fly  up 
and  peck  him,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  hold  her  while  she 
struggled  so;  so  Carl  called  loudly  for  Aunt  Ellen,  who 
was  already  coming  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

“  Let  her  go  1  ”  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  and 


Carl  at  last  got  courage  to  do  so.  Speckle  did  not  wait 
to  peck  any  one,  but  ran  out  of  the  door,  cackling  as  loud 
as  she  could,  and  determined  to  tell  all  the  other  fowls 
how  badly  she  had  been  treated. 

“  What  was  the  matter  with  her,  Aunt  Ellen,”  said 
Carl,  “  did  she  have  a  fit  ?  ” 

“Only  a  fit  of  terror,”  said  his  aunt,  “  she  was  afraid 
of  you,  and  hurt  by  being  held  by  the  tail !  ” 

“  Well,  I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  her,  I  should  have  thought 
she’d  have  known  that!  But  chickens  don’t  know  a 
thing  ;  the  hens  just  lay  eggs  and  cackle,  and  have  chick¬ 
ens,  and  the  roosters  do  nothing  but  scratch  around  and 
crow  and  fight.  I’m  glad  I’m  not  a  chicken,”  said  Carl, 
scornfully. 

“  They  know  more  than  you  think,”  said  Aunt  Ellen, 
sitting  down  on  a  big  box,  “  let  me  tell  you  about  an 
old  rooster  we  used  to  have.  One  of  our  hens,  which  had 
a  brood  of  chickens,  died,  and  the  poor  little  things  were 
loft  orphans.  We  tried  to  make  one  of  the  other  hens 
take  care  of  them  without  success.  But  what  the  hen 
would  not  do,  our  old  rooster  did.  He  took  the  little 
chickens  for  his  own,  stopped  crowing,  and  took  to 
clucking  the  little  things  about,  scratched  for  them, 
watched  over  ttiem,  and  when  night  came,  sheltered 
them  under  h:s  wings.  They  loved  him  dearly,  and 
would  run  at  his  call,  and  he  never  left  them  until  they 
were  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  So  you  see 
roosters  do  know  something  beside  crowing  and  scratch¬ 
ing  and  fighting. 

“He  was  real  good,”  said  Carl,  following  his  aunt  into 
the  house,  “  I  wish  I’d  seen  him  with  the  little  chickens 
under  his  wing !  ” 

Grandpa  laughed  a  great  deal  when  he  heard  of  Carl’s 
adventure,  and  saw  the  tail-feather  which  poor  Speckle 
had  left  in  his  hands. 

“Keep  that  feather  where  you  can  see  it,  my  son,” 
said  he.  “It  will  remind  you  not  to  take  hold  of  any¬ 
thing  unless  you  are  very  sure  you  can  manage  it.” 


No„  — TDecatpitatioja  IPaizisSe,  sent 

by  Frank,  and  very  unlike  the  pictures  you  had  last 
month,  as  in  those  you  only  had  to  see  what  the  artist 
had  put  in  the  picture,  and  then  tried  to  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion  from  it  by  making  other  things  more  distinct.  In 
this  picture  master  Frank  says  that  ihe  things  he  has  in 
mind  are  only  to  be  found  by  “  beheading  or  curtailing  ” 
the  objects  which  are  there  seen.  You  will  recollect  that 
in  March  we  had  a  “  Prefix  Puzzle,”  in  which  the  objects 
in  the  picture  were  to  be  made  out  by  adding  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  the  name  of  each  article.  In  this 
you  must  “  behead,”  or  take  off  the  first  letter ;  or  “  cur¬ 
tail,”  by  taking  away  the  last  letter  of  the  name  of  some¬ 
thing  in  the  picture.  As  many  new  boys  and  girls  look 
at  these  puzzles,  we  are  obliged  every  now  and  then  to 
describe  them.  Now  suppose  there  were  a  train  of  cars 
in  the  picture,  and  you  were  told  that  you  must  find 
“something  useful  in  dry  weather.”  By  “  beheading” 
train,  you  would  get  rain.  Now  on  this  plan  you  must 


try  to  find  in  the  picture  here  given,  the  following :  1. 
The  whole.  2.  Part  of  a  boot.  3.  Conclusion.  4.  Evil. 
5.  Noisy,  fi.  A  grain.  7.  To  linger.  S.  The  top.  9.  A 
serpent.  10.  A  nickname.  11.  To  split.  12.  A  pointed 
weapon.  Send  answers  to  Aunt  Sue. 


CARL  AND  SPECKLE. 


No.  452. — A  DECAPITATION  PUZZLE  PICTUItE.  BY  FRANK. 
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tk  HAYMAKER. 

A  New,  Noiseless,  Simplified,  light  draft 
Mowing  Machine,  that  will  mow  Swamps 
and  Orchards,  without  difficulty.  Also  easily 
handled,  perfectly  balanced,  and  broad  tread, 
only  one  cog-wheel,  and  no  long  connecting 
rod.  A  new  mechanical  movement,  and  a 
great  novelty. 

See  illustrated  advertisement  In  May  num¬ 
ber  of  American  Agriculturist.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  to 

©tfs  Ha-aBtlsea’s  Co., 

348  Broadway,  New  York. 


(ciKcnx.An.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co.,  J 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

IP.  O.  BSox  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Tens  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  line 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  S  Church  Street, 

P.  0.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
liy  the  Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 


And  Rot 
Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  The  American  Agriculturist  says :  *•  We  have  nevee 
found  a  watch  it  ton  it  hi  not  fit." 

.J.  S.  BlItCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


STENCIL  dies 

Ky  J.  J  \J JL Ja J  complete  outfits  for 

Ciouimg  sicm-iis  and  Key  Checks,  with  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $'>  to  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M.  SPENCER,  347  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


248  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

498  &  500  Broadway,  New  York. 

WILLIAM  A.  DROWN  &  CO’S 

CANOPY  PARASOLS. 

THE  STYLE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


THE  JONES  SYSTEM. 

Direct  sales  to  the  user.  All  sales  on  trial. 
S’rciglit  Prepaid. 

No  risk  to  the  purchaser,  as  no  money  is  paid  until  yon 
are  satisfied.  The  Jones  System  will  bring  your  goods  at 
lower  prices.  'Will  you  try  it,  or  continue  to  sustain  mono¬ 
polies.— For  free  Price  List  of  Scales  address 

JONES,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Bogarto’i  Patent  MeM  Eccentric  I® 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Col),  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoannt,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mil  s.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogakdus, 
Cor.  White  and  IClin  Sts..  N.  Y. 


REVOLVERS, 
PISTOLS. 

3  Prices  lower  than  ever, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mo.  1.  Peruvian  Guano, 

at  Government  Agent’s  prices. 

POTASH  SALTS. 

STRICTLY  PURE  GROUND  BONE-all  grades. 
S U PER-PH OSP H A TES,  A G RI V ULTCRAL 
CHEMICALS,  Etc. 

For  retail  prices  see  Price  List  in  current  No.  American 
Agriculturist. 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  158  Front  St..  N.  Y. 

NOW  READY. 

€  ELERY, 

Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower 

PLANTS, 

Am?  SEE15S  of  aES  Miauls, 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  CROPS, 

IN  RETAIL  OR  WHOLESALE  QUANTITIES. 
Price  List  mailed  free. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

KILL  THE 

POTATO  BUGS 

AND 

Cotton  Worm. 

Sure  death  to  the  Potato  Bug  and  the  Cotton  Worm,  only 
to  be  had  by  the  use  of  Paris  Green.  All  other  remedies  have 
failed. 

Pure  Paris  Green, 

made  with  special  care,  and  for  sale  by 

F.  W.  DEVQE  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Colors,  White  Leads,  Zinc 
White,  Varnishes,  and  Artists’  Materials,  Corner  of  Fulton 
&  William  Sts.,  New  York  City. 

Ask  your  merchant  for  Devoe’s  Paris  Green. 


Established  in  1813. 

Agricultural  implements  and 
Farm  f^acfaleiery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilisers. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantly  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

Rv  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

14J N EW  “YORK’  CITY?™’ 

OYER  35,000Tn  USE. 


THE  BEST  for  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES. 

Seven  Sizes  Hand  Machines. 

Two  Styles  Horse  Machines. 

The  most  complete  and  perfect  LAWN  MOW¬ 
ERS  in  the  world. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

GRAHAM,  E1LEK  &.  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

No.  G31  MAliKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Are  Yon  Going  to  Paint? 

USE  NONE  BUT  THE 

AVER  ILL  CHESVHCAL  PAINT. 

MINED  READY  FOR  USE. 

The  Purest  White  and  any  Tint  or 
Color  desired. 

It  is  the  Standard,  and  only  reliable  mixed  paint  in 
tlie  market. 

It  is  tlie  most  Durable,  the  Handsomest  and  most 
Economical  paint  manufactured. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  he  superior  to  all  other  paints. 

It  has  received  the  highest  endorsement  from  thousands  of 
persons  wiio  have  used  it  in  various  sections  of  tlie  country. 

SAMPLE  CARDS,  TOGETHER  WITH  TESTIMONIALS, 
FURNISHED  FREE,  by  the 

AVERIIL  CHEMICAL  PAIfllT  CO., 

3,‘i  Burling  Slip,  New  York; 

For  sale  in  every  )  or  182  East  River  St..  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
section  of  the  >  Rout.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
country.  )  G.  W.  Pitkin,  Ciiieago. 


POTATO  HTCr§9 

Pear  and  Rose  Slugs,  and  other  leaf-eating  jnsecis,  thor¬ 
oughly  and  rapidly  exterminated  by  using 
PECK’S  IMPROVED  LIQUID  ATOMIZER, 
A  complete  apparatus  for  deodorizing  and  disinfecting 
hospitals,  ships,  stables,  &c. 

Send  for  circular  describing  improved  machine. 


WEST  GROVE  M’F’G  CO.,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


MOIEf  USA’S  UK  SAVE©, 

COUIFORT  SECURE®, 
AN©  HEARTS  IMPROVE© 


BY  THE  USE  OF  THE  BEST 


PRICES,  $15  to  $40. 


Privies  and  Water-closets  are  both 
inferior  in  these  respects.  See  our 
abundant  testimonials.  We  have 
accommodations  for  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  Hotels,  as  well 
as  the  Bedroom  of  the  Invalid. 


A  NEW  THING. 

Our  $5  Water  Closet 

Is  Sccnt-taglit,  Portable,  Handy, 
Cleanly,  and  Capacious. 

It  is  a  perfect  COMMODE  and  SLOP  PAIL 
combined,  worth  ten  times  its  cost  every  year 
in  every  Family. 


73escriptive  circular  and  testimonials  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

WAKEFIELD  EARTH  CLOSET  CO, 

36  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


EARTH  CLOSETS! 


The  cheapest,  best,  and  most  simple  In  the  market. 
Savin"  of  life  and  health  demand  their  use.  They 
take  the  place  of  the  Water  Closet,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury..  Price,  $9  to  $20.  Send  for  circular. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HALLAMY 

STANDARD. 


The  first  Self  -  I’ojrnlating 
Wind  Mill  ottered  tlie  markets 
oi  the  world,  and  when  mate¬ 
rial  used,  workmanship,  power 
and  durability  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
THE  CHEAPEST. 

It  lias  been  manufactured 
under  immediate  supervision 
of  inventor  lor  more  tiiau 
twenty-two  rears. 

$3,000,000  Wort  Si 
MOW  EM  USE. 

A  5S  page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  with  Price  List  will  bo 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  linassigned  coun¬ 
ties. 

U.  S.  WIND  EN¬ 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


Asbestos  Roofing,  with  light  gray  Fire  Proof  Coating, 
for  steep  or  flat  Roots  in  all  climates. 

it  oof  Coating,  for  restoring  and  preserving  Roofs. 
Cement,  for  repairing  Leaky  Roofs. 

Roof  Paint,  for  Tin  Roofs,  old  wood,  Ironwork,  &c. 
Paints— ail  colors— ready  for  use. 

Fiie  P.ool  Coating,  for  Shingles,  Wooden  Buildings, 
Bridges.  &e. 

Steam  Pipe,  and  Boiler  Covei  ings. 

Steam  Packing,  flat  and  round,  all  sizes. 

Sheathing  Pelts,  Vermin  Proof  Lining,  sire. 

Tuese  articles  are  ready  for  use,  ail  cl  can  lie  easily  appliod 
by  any  one.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  &c. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  F.  Y. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Establ’d  1858. 


Of  all  kinds  and  prices  for  Colleges.  Schools.  Physicians  and 
Families.  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  lor  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Botany.  Mineralogy.  Horticulture.  Agriculture,  etc. 
LENSES,  SPY  GLASSES,  TELESCOPES,  etc. 
H4  Paok  Prick  Ltst,  fully  illustrated,  sent  free. 

McAELISTER,  'Mfg.  Optician,  K>  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Knox  Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 

GREAT  OFFERS. 

We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  sale  carriage  guaranteed, 

1 8  Fiowesing  Plants  for  $1.(0. 

2  Verbenas,  1  Dahlia,  1  Tuberose, 

1  Coleus,  1  Salvia,  1  Madeira  Vine, 

1  Fuchsia,  2  Crysanthemums,  1  Feverfew, 

1  Heliotrope,  1  Ageratuin,  ,  2  basket  Plants, 

1  Cauna,  1  Geranium,  1  Mouthly  Hose. 

With  directions  for  growing. 

CUT  OUT  LIST  AND  SEND  WITH  ORDER. 

8  Grape  Vines,  5  host  Varieties,  for  SI. 10. 

75  Strawberry  Plants,  4  Varieties,  for  SI. 10. 
18  Raspberries,  4  best  Varieties,  for  SI. 10. 

80  Packets  Flower  Seeds,  for  1.10. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  Seed  List,  free 
to  all. 

J.F.  Grimes.  KSOX  FRUIT  FARM  CO., 

J.  O.  Slemmons.  Box  115  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUIi  EVEIt-BIiOOMSN® 


STRONG-  EOT  PLANTS 
Suitable  for  immediate  Flowering.  Sent 
Safely  by  mail,  post-paid. 

FIVE  SPLENDID  VARIETIES,  each  kind 
labeled,  SI,  18  do.  $8, 19  do.  $3, 

8(5  do.  S4,  35  do.  $5. 

For  10  cts.  each,  additional,  one 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  ROSE. 

to  every  dollar’s  worth  ordered. 

Send  for  our  NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE, 
and  select  for  yourselt  from  over  SOU  finest  sorts.  We  are 
the  largest  Bose- Growers  in  America,  and  allow  purchasers 
to  make  their  own  selections.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Address 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Gardes  Plants  for  $1 

Sufficient  for  a  private  gardenasent  postage  or  express 
paid,  and  arrival  in  good  condition  guaranteed.  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato.  Egg  Plant.  Celery  and  Cauliflower 
plants,  transplanted  and  hardened,  thrifty  and  stocky.  Plant 
circular  full  of  practical  information  upon  the  profitable 
culture  ot  these  crops  sent  upon  receipt  of  3-cent  stamp. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower. 

Rockford.  Illinois. 


Manscinoml  Sweet  Potato  and  Cabbage  Plants, 

May  and  June,  bv  mail,  post-paid,  00  els.  per  100. 
Express—  300,  '$1.75 1 

3M0,  fig  SWEET  POTATO. 

5,000,  $10.00  J 

looo'  $300  £  EARLY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE. 
■f)00,  $1.50)  DRUMHEAD  AND  FEAT 
1,000,  $2.01)  J  DUTCH  CABBAGE. 

S.  GRAY,  Norwalk,  Huron  County,  Ohio. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

ILargest  and  Best  Assortment  at  lowest  rates. 
Sent  safely  long  distances  by  express. 

M.  M.  MUiiRAY  &  CO.. 

Fosters  Crossing,  Warren  Co..  Ohio. 


CABBAGE  Am  CELERY  PLANTS. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.— Flat  Dutch,  Large  Late  Drum¬ 
head,  Marblehead  Mammoth,  Bergen,  Winningstadt,  Stone 
Mason,  Drumhead  Savoy,  Red  Dutch,  Fottler’s  Improved 
Brunswick,  40c.  per  100;  $3  per  1,000;  $15  per  10,000.  By 
mail.  73c.  per  100. 

CELEliY  PL  A  NTS.— Incomparable  Dxvarf  White, 
Boston  Market,  Sandringham,  7.1c.  per  100;  $5  per  1,000;  $35 
per  10,000.  $1  per  100  hv  mail. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS.— Premium 
Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead  Savoy  Cabbage  Plants,  $3 
per  1,000,  and  10,000  for  $25.  Cauliflower  plants,  75c.  per  100. 
Dwart  Imperial.  White  Solid,  Boston  Market,  and  Sandring¬ 
ham  Celery  plants,  75c.  per  100 ;  $5  per  1,000:  and  10,000  for 
$.10.  Address  P.  T.  QUINN,  Newark,  N.  J. 

fill  About  Gardening. 

For  Home  Use  and  for  Market,  in  ROOT’S  GARDEN 
MANUAL.  Contains  half  as  much  as  $-.50  books  on  the 
subject.  Sent  postpaid  for  10  cents. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


VEftKTABliE  PIiAMTS. 

Tomato  Plants.  Trophy,  Canada  Victor,  Hathaway, 
Conqueror,  Paragon,  &c.,  transplanted.  50c.  per  doz. ;  $2.00 
per  100;  $12  per  1.000.  —  Pepper  Plants.  Sweet  llell. 
Monstrous,  and  Cayenne,  25c.  per  doz. ;  $1.50  tier  100.— Cab¬ 
bage  Plants.  Winnigstadt,  Fottler’s  Drumhead,  Slone 
Mason,  P.  F.  Dutch,  Late  Drumhead,  &c„  15c.  per  doz.;  30m 
per  100;  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  $10  per  5,000.— Celery  Plants. 
Dwarf  White  Solid,  in  July  at  low  rates.  AH  the  above  at 
rates  per  doz.,  prepaid  by  mail.  Larger  quantities,  packed 
and  delivered  free  to  expre-s,  at  price  named,  but  will  be 
mailed  when  desired  on  receipt  of  20  cents  per  hundred  ad¬ 
ditional  for  postage.  Catalogue,  giving  fuller  particulars, 
free  to  all  applicants.  Address  TILLINGIIAST  BROS., 
_ La  Plume,  Seed  Farm,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

TURNIP  SEED  —  “RELIABLE"  —  Grown  from 
selected  bulbs. 

SWEDES  or  RUTABAGAS  at  35  cents  per  pound,  (in 
American  currency,  and  postage  prepaid). 
fw  RENNIE  S  PRIZE  is  recommended. 

The  stock  is  large  and  very  complete. 

_ _ WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Yellow  Danvers  Onion, 

Grown  from  selected  stock.  By  mail,  $2.00  per  pound. 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application. 

D.  GRINTON, 

538  Main  St.,  and  (>7  Chippewa  St., 
BUFFALO,  N.  A”. 


For  Spring  of  1870,  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
Plate— Many  beautiful  new  plants  are  offered— all  at  very 
low  rates— Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25  cts. 
A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

_ _ WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

2nd  ED ITS© M.-3d  I ^OO O .  " 

E.  P.  ROE’S 

“CULTURE  OF  SMALL  FRUITS.” 

flow  to  raise  and  market  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  etc.  The  largest  and  most 
complete  manual  yet  issued.  “  Packed  full  of  useful,  practi¬ 
cal  information.”—  Chicago  Advance.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  a  single  season.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
50  cents.  Address,  E.  1*.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Orange  Co..  N.  T. 


60,000  voir  in  Use. 

leading  Cultivator 
sf  of  tli  is  class,  which  has 
become  a  standard  im¬ 
plement  in  all  Corn-grow¬ 
ing  regions,  and  is  fast 
becoming  so  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Cotton,  and  crops  of 
lilce  growth. 

Address  lie  ere  ,0  Comp' y' a 
Blow  Works,  Moline,  111. 


RUSTIC 

W  O  JEl  K  . 

Manufacturers, 

KING  &  SAVAGE, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Factory,  East  Haven,  Conn. 
(Successors  to  Jas. King). 
WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUES 
AND  PRICES,  to  Chicago,  ill. 


ESTABLISHED)  133  7. 


We  offer  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
with  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 


For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

ECSCS’FESW,  MI1LE.S  &  €©., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 


HONEYWELL, 

TSaK  EARI.BES'r  0  5’’  PEACHES. 

A.  DANCE  <Si  SON, 

Nurserymen  ami  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J, 

Ejp_  fj  WAP  Tl  produce  commis- 

»  (io  Us  VV  iilbUj  SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1815.)  No.  279  Washiiurton-sf .,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Soldering  Iron,  size  that  tinmen  use— ready  for  immediate 
use.  Bar  of  Solder— box  of  Rosin,  and  directions  that  will 
enable  you  to  do  your  mending,  solder  up  and  open  canned 
fruit— all  sent  bv  mail  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  Si. OO. 

J.  W.  BAKER,  Box  2269,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TO&fTlFIJS  Ei.  C'OILEL  EBrh«l«ace  Corns- 
■H-®'  mission  Merchant  141  Re.nde  St..  New  York. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


AGENTS 

Sure  pay.  No  risk.  A 


wanted  that  can  influence  trade  in  the 
_  Produce  Com.  business.  Steady  work. 
Sure  pay.  No  risk.  Address  with  stamp  HULL  &  SCOT- 
NET,  34li  N.  Water  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DII.  WHITTEMORE,  Worcester,  Mass.,  makes  a  n>a- 
«  chine  that  at.  once  pares  an  Apple,  slices  off, 
and  separates.  Warramed  satisfactory.  Price,  $L  and 
$1.50  eaon.  Sold  by  Dealers. 


Screw  Stsjsvip  Machine. 

SsxfeXiCOWOToiwbV,  Otveacp ,  wwAwiM  Aj-uSi, 
tos  laxgesX,  'Siam’e  wiSa.  tase. 

Send  for  Circular  to 

CiEO.  CHAiSERLSDT&SoxOLEiCKM; 


We  make  the  best  Blind  Ditching  and  Sub-soil  Plows  in 
use.  A  cheap  Farm  Wagon  we  sell  from  $30  to  $50.  Cheap 
Round  Trunks,  lion  hound.  A  combined  Hocking  Chair, 
Bed  Lounge  and  Trunk.  Hanging  Clothes  Bars,  Wooden  Bod 
Springs.  Improved  Sole  Leather  Horse  Collar  Pads.  All  will 
be  exiiibited  at  the  Centennial.  Address 

CHAMBERLAIN  M’F’G  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


MILE  FENCING. 


Proof  against  Cattle,  Fire,  and  Rust.  Hundreds  of  miles 
erected.  Cheap,  Handsome,  Durable. 

PHILS P  S.  JUSTICE, 

XI  North  5th  St.,  Phila. 


CIDER  PRESS. 


For  Presses,  Graters,  and  all  Cider  Ma¬ 
chinery —Address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 


GREEN’S  PATENT. 

American  Driven  Weils 

PUT  DOWN  IN 

NEW  YORK  AND  KINGS’  COUNTIES. 
WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BHO., 

414  Water  St..,  New  York. 

Licenses  granted,  and  county  rights  for  sale  throughout  the 
United  Slates.  This  patent  having  been  sustained,  previous 
infringers  can  settle  lor  royalties.  Olliers  will  he  proceeded 
against. _ 


FARMERS® 

CLARK’S  HAY  ELEVATOR  &  CARRIER 
will  unload  a  ton  of  Hay  in  3  to  5  minutes.  Sent  on  trial. 
For  circular  and  terms  to  agents,  address 

CLARK  &  SCOTT,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


Double  Harpoon 

HORSE  HAY -FORK 

Best  in  the  World. 

May  be  SEEN  at  the  CENTENNIAL. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free* 
PEWMOCK  MANUFACTURE  G-  CO., 
KLcnnctt  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Chapman’s.  Best  Fork  s*nd  Conveyor  nn 
use.  Unloads  and  carries  Hay,  Grains,  &c..  over  deep 
mows,  into  sheds,  barns,  &c.  Saves  labor,  time, money. 
Sent  on  trial.  Circulars  sent.  Asrents  wanted. 

G.  B.  Weeks  &  Co-.  Syracuse.  N. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore 

Crushes  all  hard  and  britll 
any  required  size.  Al; 

Stone  for  Roads  and  for 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


C.  W.  IDELL, 

Commission  Merchant  in  Fruit  and  Produce, 
227  Washington  Street,  near  Barclay,  New  York. 

Eg-  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  FRUITS. 
KT1  STENCILS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 


Breaker 

e  substances  to 
so.  any  kind  ol 
Conckete,  &c. 
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USE  ONLY  THE  BEST, 

THE  RUBBER  PAINT 

IS  THE 


BEST  PAINT 


THE  WORLD, 


Tlici-e  is  no  Paint  manufactured  that  will  resist  water  equal  to  it.  It  is  Smooth,  Glossy, 
Durable,  Elastic,  Beautiful,  and  Economical;  and  of  any  shade  from  PURE  WHITE  to  JET 
BLACK  ;  and  us  evidence  of  its  being  the  BEST  PAINT,  the  necessity  of  their  establishing 
the  following  Branch  Factories  will  abundantly  testify. 


BRANCH  FACTO 


E  S  : 


500  West  Street,  New  York.  S3  West  Van  Bnren  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
210  S.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  and  a  Wholesale  Depot  at  Win.  King  ifc 
Bro.,  No.  2  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore,  Bid. 


Sample  Card  and  numerous  Testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 


MEW  EXCELSIOR  LAWI  MOWER. 


PRICES  ItEB>UCE©  f©s*  18T6. 

ST  SI1S  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
ANY  LAWN  MOWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  has  been  adopted,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion  on  Central  Park  and  all  tbe  other  City  Parks, 
New  York;  Government  Grounds  and  City 
Parks,  Washington  ;  Boston  Common,  Boston; 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn ;  and  on  almost  every 
prominent  Park  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

THE  GREAT  TRIAL  of  Lawn  Mowers  was  held 
in  New  York  City  June  25th,  187-1.  There  the  Excelsior 
came  into  competition  with  all  the  best  Lawn  Mowers  in  the 
world,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 

Four  sizes  for  hand-power ;  four  sizes  for  horse-power. 

Prices  from  S14  to  S2U0. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 

Address 

CHADBORN  Si  CQLDWELL  M’F'G  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  —  AVe  call  special  attention  to  our  new 
HORSE  MOWER  for  1870.  Gears  entirely  covered 
and  weight  reduced  200  lbs.  It  is  the  LIGHTEST  and 
BEST  HORSE  MOWER  EVER  MADE. 


CITY  M©  COUNTRY  TIUM 

SUPPLIED  WITH  TI1E 

Celelirateil  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower. 

H.  B. 

00  Corilandt  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Pl'ess- 

( Manufactured  in  Chicago.) 

PORTABLE.  _ jHy_  VERY  STRONG, 


TEN  TONS  IN  A  (JAR.g 

Presses  a  smooth,  round  hale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four 
feet.  Driven  by  horse  or  steam  power.  A  fast  and  powerful 
Press.  Fully  warranted  to  perform  as  represented. 

Address,  W.  J.  HANNA  &  CO., 

84  &  36  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


THE  STANDARDS  IN  CANE  MACHINERY  are  the 

Cook  Evaporator5  nDd 
the  Victor  Cane  Mill, 

£6,000  COOK  EVAPORATORS  are  in  use,  and 
16,000  VICTOR  CANE  MILLS,  all  warranted. 
They  have  taken  the 

FahR?iT  at  J£0  STATE  PAIRS, 

All  attempts  to  equal  these  unrivaled  maehin 
coni 


Mills  that  break  ov  choke,  or  on  common  pans  or  kettles 
that  do  second-clans  work ,  and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-lSook  and  Price-List  Sent  Free.  1 

BLY5V3YER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

(1(14  fo  094  West  Eighth  fit .  CINCINNATI,  O.. 
Manufacturers  of  Cane  Machinery,  Steam-Engines,  Shaker 
..Thresher,  Corn  Crushers,  Farm,  School,  and  Church  Bells. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Self  Raking  Reapers,  Combined  Machines, 
and  Mowers, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Brock  port.  N.  Y. 


SCRAPER 


C&CQ 


Guaranteed  to  do  double  the  work  of  common  scrapers,  and 
do  it  easier  for  man  and  team.  But  one  man  required  to 
work  it.  No  hand- work  to  finish  up  a  road.  Good  roads  can 
be  made  with  them  at  25  cents  per  rod.  Broad  open  ditches 
at  10  cents.  Townships  and  counties  can  take  them  on  trial. 
Price  $15,  on  cars  at  factory.  Send  for  Manual  of  Road 
Making  and  Ditching,  free.  Address 
Chicago  Scraper  and  Hitcher  Co.,  CHICAGO. 


FOTTvST’S  EIAY  BOABER,  Improved  for 
1&76>  including  Wind-Break  Attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  by 
STRATTON  &  OTTLLUM,  Agricultural  Works,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


44  Our  Preference  is  tine  Buckeye.” 

— American  Agriculturist ,  June,  1812. 

The  Simplest, 

Ths  Strongest, 

The  Lightest  Draft]  £ 

Th©  Mest  Durable,  /Ajf. 

>V  Th©  Safest. 

OffTb^ 


sgifcS 


m 


.  ^ctor/ 
££SHiVepsiC, 


--/I 


Best  Mower, 

Bistf  Beap 


<5^  - 


ThoBestCombinedj 


f n 


'{0$ 


Gi?ctda?s  ssat 

Y  Mail. 


JL. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Bn  i  I  way,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  ami  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
shakers.  Clover  Hollers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Itye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELED  &  ^ELICIC  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


ever  made,  send  3  cent  stamp  to  M.  Harder,  Empire 
Agricultural  Works,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  for  Postage*  oil 
Catalogue,  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges* 
Report  of  National  Implement  Trial. 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover 
Hullcr  and  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers — Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The 
Howland  Peed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shelters*  Our  machines  have  received  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GIBB  <fc  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  d. 

4iVYON’T  FORGET  IT !  ” — Singer’s  Safety  Guard 
J  r  is  worth  all  the  Burglar  Alarms  ever  invented. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Silver  plated  sample  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address,  A.  H.  SINGER,  438  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  I  ARMS  CO. 


CHICOPEE  FALLS,  RfiASS. 

MAYNSARB’S  PATEMT 


P/!anufacturers  of 

CRREOMOOR, 
MID-RANGE, 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 
AND  SHOT-GUNS. 


Bf?EECH-LOADSNG  COI¥1B3j'i!AT[IO?*J  ARMS,  improved  Model,  with  Central 
Fire  Reloading  Capped  Cartridges. 

For  Convenience,  Safety,  Accuracy  and  Penetration  unequalled. 

SESD  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HOUSE  RAKES. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets— Easiest  Dumping— 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for 
Durability  ami  Efficiency.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed,  so  no  l  isle  is  incurred  in  buying  from 
us.  Send  Clamp  for  Circular. 

WHEELER  &  RflELSCK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  A'. 


THE  UNI  Ore 


RAIL  W  Jk.  Y 

HORSE  POWER. 

Producing  much  more 
power  than  other  rail¬ 
way  powers,  with  much 
less  elevation. 

ST?"  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive.  Circular. 

Wm.  L.  Boyer  &  Bro., 

^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  CHABTEB  OAK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  SWIVEL  PLOW. 

The  season  of  1S75  has  proved  by  actual  use  of  oyer  300 
plows  that  it  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HIGGAHTJM  M’FGr  CO., 

HICCANUM,  COMN. 

Higgs’  Patent  Two- horse  Gang-Plow, 

for  cultivating  Corn,  Cotton, 
Potatoes,  etc.,  at  a  great  econ¬ 
omy  of  labor.  The  steel-shares 
are  reversible,  giving  twice 
tlie  ordinary  wear,  and  they 
are  quickly  set  to  throw  more 
or  less  earth  to  the  plants,  or 
to  cut  a  greater  or  less  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  rows,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Retail  Priceat  shop  $25. 
Agents  wanted  to  sell  these, 
and  also  a  Patent  Fur- 
rower  for  marking  out  rows 
for  corn,  patatoes,  etc.,  which 
retails  at  $13.50.  Circulars  sent. 


'""‘•tSI.PHU.H, 

H.  S.  Long,  Raritan,  N.  J„  writes  concernin: 
,  1S75:  '  . 


June  10th 


,  .  -  -  - ,,  the  Plow, 

‘It gives  entire  satisfaction.  I  regard  it 


the  best  Plow  I  ever  saw,  and  believe  it  would  have  been 
cheap  to  me  last  year  at  $100.”  Address  the  manufacturers, 
WYCK.OFF  &  MCDONALD,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

BURR  STOME  MILLS. 

^§1115?*  Fastt  grinding.  Small 
sSlgL.  power.  20  patents  for 

grinding  and  bolting.  SO 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable,  or  mineral. 

Bend  stamp  for  cuts  and 
prices. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

CwURIVirS  !  and  all  who  have  time  to  improve 
•T-sA.  canvassing,-  send  for  onr  new  Novelty  .Catalogue.  No 
Humbugs.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Beecher  Baskets. 


Q 

£ 

O 

a 

p 


PATENTED  SEPTEMBER  28,  1869. 


Star 

Basket. 


VENEER  BASKETS.  Patented  May  31,1864. 

For  circular  of  description.  &c.,  address 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn. 

fl®EISlSY  BASKETS  si  ml  Oates.— 

-H-®  Improved  styles— largest  assortment  in  this  country. 
Try  the  “  Centennial  ”  Strawberry  Basket  this  year.  It 
will  fit  in  all  the  round  crates.  “Eureka,”  square  quart 
baskets,  only  $14  per  1,000,  nested  and  packed:  in  flats.  $11. 
R.  H.  llAINES,  Maidcn-oii-the-IIiidson,  N.Y. 

INGHAM,  LESLIE  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FRUIT  PACKAGES 

of  all  Kinds. 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


GENII  to  the  MILFOIiP  BASKET  CO..  Milford.  Del.,  for 
id  prices  of  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates,  Peach  and 
Verbena  Baskets.  They  make  the  lowest  priced  and 
best  Square  Basket  in  market. 

J71RUIT  BOXES  and  BASKETS  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  manufactured  and  sold  at  half  the  price  they  are 
selling  for  East.  Address 

CAIRO  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Cairo,  Ill. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Brice  hist. 


I  have  invented  the  best  low 
priced  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter. 
$9  and  $10  sizes  easily  cut  from 
20  to 50  bushels  per  hour.  Allow¬ 
ance  made  for  freight.  Not  to  be 
paid  for  till  tried  "on  your  farm, 
and  found  satisfactory.  Splendid 
chance  for  farmers  to  sell  them. 
Do  you  want  one.  Circulars  free. 

W.  GALE, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


LAM 8  KNITTING  MACHINE, 


IS  file  only  Machine  t.hnt.  can  knit,  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it ;  tlmt  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
ami  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Shawls.  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  p<  r 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  ’I  he  Farmer 
trebles  file  value  of  ids  Word  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  'Women  make  $5.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


D.  D.  W.  S, 


W, 

W, 


©ur  Durable  Duck  Working  Suits 

are  tlie  cheapest*  neatest,  most  comforta¬ 
ble  clothes  for 

WARM  WE  ATI!  ESS,  WORK. 

WOn  receipt  of  $2.50  we  will  mail  a  suit.  Postage 
paid,  of  Brown— Drab— or  Blue.  For  $3.00  we  will 
send  a  Fancy  Stripe  Suit,  very  Nobby,  for  young 
H  men.  Give  bight  and  girth  of  waist. 

Address  ('HAS.  A.  BALDWIN  &  DO., 
Manufactuukks,  New  Haven,  Oonu. 

N.  I!.— The  Agriculturist  Editors  appreciate  and  wear  them. 

GRAY’S  UNION  CHARTS! 


Full  directions  -with  each  chart.  Any  person  can  use 
them.  They  cannot  go  out  of  style,  will  last  a  life-time. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price  : 

Ladies’  Dress  Chart,  cuts  21  sizes.  Roys’  Sack  Coat  Chart, 
cuts  11  sizes.  Vest  Chart,  curs  21  sizes  and  live  styles,  $1 
each.  Shirt  Chart,  cuts  all  sizes,  and  to  open  on  the  hack, 
or  in  front.  Bants  Chart,  cuts  all  sizes  and  styles.  Men’s 
Sack  Coat  Chart,  cuts  1 1  sizes,  $1.50  eacli :  or,  the" full  set,  six 
charts,  $6.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 

.  UNION  CHART  CO.,  Greenville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa, 

IKTHESNiTV 

WILL@©X  Sl  ©less 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT  SEW6NG  RAACHINE. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  FROM  STATE  INSTITUTES. 

H  will  pay  you  to  write  for  full  particulars  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  invention. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

658  Broadway,  New  York. 

BTOVEI.TY  SHOES. 


Tlie  dryest  and  most  serviceable 
Shoes  made.  Samples  by  mail, 
post-nnid.  Wood,  75  cts..  Wood 
and  Leather  highly  finished,  $1.50 
per  pair.  Send  lor  Free  Circular  of 
Styles  and  Prices.  Agents  wanted. 

NOVELTY  SHOE  CO. 

Meadville,  Pa. 


THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

MO  DUST!  E¥©  SMELL! 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  anv  Stove  Polisti  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpel  without 
soiling  it.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  package. 

15.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

of  tlie  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  three-cent  stamp.  You  will 

haves  ’  . .  ~ 

llama 
The  si 

of  tlie  most  particular  and  expert  printers  to  be  obtained  in 
the  country,  and  employ  no  inexperienced  boys  to  turn  off 
cheap  work.  No  blurred  or  imperfect  work  leaves  my 
establishment.  Try  them  and  you  will  be  pleased.  Write 
plainly,  and  give  full  address. 

W.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Kneel  and  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gauden  Engine  and Fitie 
Extinguished. — For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  I’nnii).  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  It.  I. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing, etc.  12th  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Ilifle,  and 
the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN  GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— February. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— March.  Mallard  and  Wid¬ 
geon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— May. 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon.— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer. —September.  Teal.  — October. 
Quail.  Bittern.  — November.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— December.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck. 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Published  by  OBAJSTGJE  JUDD  COMPANY. 
FIELD  SPOETS. 

THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayliew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  .Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  improved  hreecli-loadiug  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt¬ 
ing  Game.  By  Kdward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN,  ROD,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  II.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey7.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


AGRICULTURE. 


WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post  paid,  $1.50. 

JAQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN- YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  ot  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops,  Detailsof  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 


YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Faim  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

HUSMANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTT'S  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLER'S  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 


THE  HORSE. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  OF 
AMERICA. 


By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

\  ol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1S6G.  By 
J.  II.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  elotb,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close 
of  1S6S,  and  a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and 
1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  erf  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  II.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  the  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 
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containing  a  great  variehj  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  207. 

Advice  to  st.  “  Would  toe  Facmea’.” 

—A  young  man  whose  father  will  buy  him  a  farm,  and 
establish  him  upon  it,  writes  to  us  for  advice.  Our  first 
advice  is  this  :  When  you  write  a  long  letter  to  an  editor, 
asking  him  about  matters  which  are  of  no  possible  inter¬ 
est  to  any  one  in  the  world  except  yourself,  sign  your 
name  to  it,  like  a  man,  for  really  there  is  nothing  in  yours 
of  the  24th  of  April  to  be  ashamed  of.  Then  don't  think: 
your  personal  affairs  arc  of  so  much  consequence  that  the 
editor  will  print  his  answer  to  your  questions.  Before 
you  go  on  a  farm,  it  will  he  well  to  learn  that  people 
in  this  busy  world  pay  no  attention  to  anonymous  letters. 

Am  111  iniiwis  Farmer  wrote  in  April; 
Taxes  are  high,  times  hard,  and  money  scarce.  The 
roads  all  about  here  have  been,  since  last  fall,  practically 
impassable  for  loads,  and  still  it  holds,  rain.  rain,  rain  ! 
The  country  is  full  of  corn,  but  we  can't  get  it  to  market, 
and  my  chances  of  visiting  the  Centennial,  as  I  had 
hoped  to  do,  are  now  very  slim  indeed. 

IPaliiis  for  Palm  Swiaday. — To  supply 
the  churches  in  Rome  for  this  important  ceremonial, 
palms  are  especially  cultivated  at  Bordighera,  Italy, 
where  the  date  palm  lias  been  grown  for  this  purpose  for 
many  years.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  have  the  palm 
leaves  blanched  and  gilded,  and  a  recent  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  gives  a  picture  of  a  plantation,  showing  the 
manner  iu  which  the  leaves  are  tied  up  to  blanch  them. 
The  people  at  Bordighera  have  a  monopoly  of  this  branch 
of  eclesiastical  horticulture. 

A  Potato  §li#w  in  Eiig-laiid. — Au 

“  International  Potato  Exhibition  ”  will  be  held  at  Alex¬ 
andra  Palace,  near  London,  on  Sept.  2Stli  and  29th,  next, 
at  which  very  liberal  prizes  are  offered,  most  of  which 
are  open  to  all  the  world.  There  are  17  classes,  in  which 
American  varieties  have  a  fair  share.  We  notice  that  B. 
K.  Bliss,  Esq.,  is  one  of  (lie  Executive  Committee.  The 
Secretary  is  John  McKenzie,  Winchester  Buildings,  Lou¬ 
don,  E.  C.,  from  whom  schedules  may  be  had. 

Potato  U2ei»os-ts. —  In  January  last,  we 
published  an  engraving  from  a  photograph  which  Mr.  J. 
H.  Burnett,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  taken  of  his 
crop  of  Snowflake,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground  after  digging, 
and  incidentally  mentioned  the  yield  from  1  lb.,  which 
was  GO  lbs.  9  oz.  The  amount  was  not  at  all  remarkable, 
and  the  engraving  was  not  intended  to  show  a  large  re¬ 
turn,  but  simply  the  remarkably  uniform  crop  of  large, 
potatoes.  Many,  supposing  that  it  was  published  as  a 
large  amount  to  be  grown  from  1  lb.  of  seed,  have  sent  us 
an  account  of  their  own  trials,  and  these  in  ail  cases  ex¬ 
ceed  in  weight  Mr.  Burnett's  crop.  These  reports  con¬ 
tinue  to  come,  but  as  the  results  are  small,  compared  with 
those  which  took  premiums,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  we  can  not  give  space  to  publish  them.  Still 
we  thank  the  senders  all  the  same. 

Feeding  ESog’s  for  Profit. —  “J.  W. 

R.,”  Smythe  Co.,  Ya.  In  feeding  a  hundred  hogs  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  pay  to  soak  or  boil  the  corn,  instead 
of  feeding  it  dry  and  whole.  As  grinding  generally  costs 
one-tenth  of  the  corn,  and  cooking  costs  much  less,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  have  a  cheap  boiler,  and  thus  pre¬ 
pare  the  feed,  than  to  grind  it.  The  cooked  feed  would 
be  as  digestible  as  the  ground  meal.  We  also  believe 
that  in  fattening  the  hogs  it  would  be  economical  to  cook 
some  potatoes  with  the  corn,  if  they  can  be  purchased  at 
12%  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  If  the  corn  can  not  be  cooked, 
we  would  grind  it  rather  than  feed  it  whole.  As  to  the 
prospects  for  pork,  we  can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  be 
favorable  for  good  prices  next  fall. 

Aldci  •nicy  and  Jersey  Cattle. — “G. 

W.  T.,”  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.  There  are  very  few,  if  any, 

|  real  Alderney  cattle  in  the  United  States.  Some  breeders 
of  Jersey  cattle  strangely  enough  persist  in  calling  their 
stock  Alderney,  and  thus  help  to  perpetuate  a  mistake. 
The  differences  between  the  two  are  that  they  come  from 
different  islands  of  the  group  of  the  Channel  islands,  or 
the  Alderney  islands,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  in 
England,  which  consist  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  some  lesser  ones.  The  Jerseys  are  considered  the 
better  cattle,  and  have  been  bred  more  carefully,  although 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two. 
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Agriculture  and  Horticulture  at  the 
Centennial. 

The  great  exhibition  opened  on  May  10th,  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies,  ending  in  the  selling  in  motion  of 
eight  miles  of  machinery,  try  the  joint  action  of  the  chief 
officers  of  a  Republic  and  of  an  Empire.  A  brief  visit  to 
the  grounds,  lias  only  given  us  an  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  the  exhibition,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  one  will  be 
disappointed,  however  high  may  be  their  anticipations  in 
the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  buildings  and  their 
contents.  It  was  manifest  at  an  early  date  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings  would  not  be  enough  for  all  the  exhibits, 
and  numerous  others  have  been  erected  ;  tints  the  leather 
trade  lias  one,  another  is  for  carriages,  another  for 
women’s  work,  and  soon.  Besides  these,  many  individ¬ 
uals  and  companies  have  separate  buildings.  Among  the 
pleasant  features  are  the  buildings  of  the  different  States 
and  Countries;  nearly  every  exhibiting  State  has  put  up  a 
handsome  building,  as  headquarters  for  her  own  com¬ 
missioners,  and  more  than  this,  the  wants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  States  have  been  thought  of,  and  each  of 
these  buildings  contains  rooms,  furnished  with  ail 
conveniences  for  both  men  and  women,  where  the 
tired  can  rest,  parcels  can  be  left,  and  the  visitors  from 
each  State  can  find  a  temporary  home.  These  various 
buildings  together  make  a  town  the  like  of  which  was 
never  before  seen ;  from  the  log  cabin  of  Canada,  and 
the  curious  building  of  the  Japanese,  put  up  without  nail 
or  screw,  through  the  singular  structures  of  some  of  the 
States,  up  to  tile  substantial  and  home-like  English  build¬ 
ings,  there  is  an  astonishing  and  interesting  variety.  The 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  those  who  stay  at 
home,  as  well  as  those  who  go  to  the  exhibition,  while 
they  will  be  interested  in  all  departments,  will  be 
especially  concerned  as  to  those  which  include  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  and  garden.  The  Horticultural  Build¬ 
ing  and  the  adjoining  grounds,  were  illustrated  in  Dec., 
1874,  soon  after  the  plans  were  drawn,  and  what  was 
then  only  proposed,  is  now  a  reality.  Last  month  we  gave 
on  the  first  page  a  fine  engraving  of  the  Agricultural 
Building,  in  which  the  farm  products  of  the  different 
countries  will  be  displayed.  Large  as  the  building  is, 
covering  ten  acres,  it  has  been  found  all  too  small,  and 
additional  structures  are  providing  for  the  dairy  products, 
for  bees,  for  fruits,  for  wagons,  and  other  departments, 
and  tlie  display  in  all  that  relates  to  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture,  and  the  different  manufactures  and  interests  con¬ 
nected  with  these,  is  now  or  soon  will  be  most  complete. 
As  many  of  the  articles  in  these  departments  are  only  in 
season  at  certain  times,  stated  periods  have  been  fixed 
upon  for  exhibiting  these,  and  perishable  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  will  be  received  each  Wednesday  all  through  the 
season.  No  money  premiums  will  be  given  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  their  awards  being  medals  and  diplomas  ;  but 
several  individuals  and  societies  have  offered  special 
prizes,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Jurors.  B.  Iv. 
Bliss  &  Sons  offer  $200  for  potatoes;  D.  Landreth  &  Son 
$100  for  vegetables;  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  $100  for 
tomatoes.  $1,000  is  offered  for  Jersey  cattle,  by  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Club ;  the  Produce  Exchange  of  Philadelphia  $150 
for  cheese;  the  Pa.  Ag’l.  Society  $1,000  in  special  prizes; 
the  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange  $1,000  for  the  best  bale  of 
cotton,  and  there  are  money  prizes  for  fowls  and  dogs, 
and  State  prizes  for  cattle  and  other  objects.  As  many 
may  wish  to  so  time  their  visits  as  to  see  some  special 
exhibition,  we  give  the  dates  at  which  the  principal 
special  displays  will  be  made. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Pomologies]  Products  and  Vegetable?. .  .May  16  to  24. 


Strawberries . June  7  to  15. 

Early  Grass  Butter  and  Cheese . June  13  to  17. 

Early  Summer  Vegetables . June  20  to  24. 

Honey . . June  20  to  24. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries . July  3  to  8. 

Southern  Pomological  Products . July  18  to  22. 

Melons  . August  22  to  26. 

Peaches . . Sept.  4  to  9. 

Northern  Pomological  Products . Sept.  11  to  16. 

Autumn  Vegetables . Sept.  19  to  23. 

Cereals . Sept.  25  to  30. 

Potatoes  and  Feeding  Roots  . Oct.  2  to  7. 

Autumn  Butter  and  Cheese . Oct.  17  to  21. 

Nuts .  . Oct.  23  to  Nov.  1. 

Autumn  Honey  and  Wax .  . Oct.  23  to  Nov.  1. 


FIELD  TRIALS. 

Mowing  Machines,  Tedders,  and  Hay  Rakes.  June  15  to  30. 
Reaping  Machines .  .  . July  5  to  15. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Horses . Sept.  1  to  14. 

Dogs . Sept.  1  to  8. 

Neat  Cattle . Sept.  21  to  Oct.  4. 

Sheep . Oct.  10  to  18. 

Swine . Oct.  10  to  18. 

Poultry . Oct.  27  to  Nov.  6. 


Applications  for  entry  for  any  of  the  special  displays 


should  be  made  at  once ;  proper  forms  must  be  used, 
which  will  be  supplied  upon  application  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Burnett  Landreth,  Esq.,  whose 
office  is  on  the  grounds. 

Entries  of  poultry  require  $1  for  each  bird,  to  pay  for 
coops  and  food,  and  should  be  made  before  July  1st. 

The  display  of  live  stock  promises  to  be  very  fine ;  the 
entries  closed  May  1st,  and  include  150  horses  and  the 
same  number  of  cattle  from  Canada,  a  large  number  from 
England,  and  there  will  be  animals  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  of  course  the  finest  of  our  own 
herds.  Twenty-two  acres  are  devoted  to  the  live  stock, 
there  being  770  stalls  for  horses,  1540  for  cattle,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  for  sheep,  swine,  etc. 

A  special  building,  1S0x200  feet,  an  annex  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  building,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered 
way,  has  been  put  up  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  this 
provides  room  for  8,000  dishes  of  fruit.  Those  who  send 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  exhibition,  must  forward 
them  free  of  charge ;  the  Commission  will  provide  all 
needed  tables,  dishes,  etc. 

An  interesting  display,  closely  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  will  be  that  of  fresh  and  salt-water  fish— and  the 
process  of  artificial  hatching,  and  all  the  apparatus  used 
in  fish-culture.  From  what  we  h  ive  seen  and  know  of 
the  exhibition  as  relates  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
we  are  sure  that  those  who  can  afford  the  means  to  visit 
it,  will  get  an  ample  return  for  the  investment.  Besides 
the  objects  we  have  merely  hinted  at  as  most  interesting 
to  our  readers,  there  are  the  great  displays  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  products  in  the  main  building  ;  the  art  trea¬ 
sures  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  such  an  exhibition  of  mov¬ 
ing  machinery,  as  the  world  never  before  saw  in  the  great 
building  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Although  it  will  be 
impracticable  for  t he  American  Agriculturist  to  make  a 
full  report  of  this  immense  display,  it  will  be  adequately 
represented  there,  and  no  doubt  much  information  will 
be  gathered  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  its  readers. 

— - - 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Association. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  their  new  rooms,  141  Eighth  St.,  New  York,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  3d.  Considering  that  this  is  the  busiest  sea¬ 
son  for  all  horticulturists,  the  meeting  was  well  attended, 
and  the  display  of  plants  and  flowers,  though  not  so 
large  as  at  the  previous  meeting,  made  up  in  novelty  and 
interest  what  it  wanted  in  quantity.  John  Cadness,  of 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  exhibited  two  specimens  of  a  new  variety 
of  the  old  and  well  known  Garden  Hydrangea,  (II.  Hor- 
tensia).  This  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cadness  in  March,  1875, 
from  Japan,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  where  he  found  a  sin¬ 
gle  plant  In  some  old  garden  near  Yokahoma,  and  in  all 
kis  botanical  researches  in  Japan,  extending  over  several 
years,  this  solitary  plant  was  all  lie  had  ever  found.  This 
variety  is  probably  a  “sport ’’from  the  old  Hydrangea, 
and  was  probably  the  only  plant  in  existence,  until  in¬ 
creased  by  Mr.  Cadness.  We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  no 
ornamental  plant  ever  introduced  into  this  country,  ex¬ 
ceeds  this  in  value.  It  will  probably  be  equally  hardy  as 
tlie  common  form,  and  therefore  as  a  plant  for  lawns, 
cemeteries,  etc.,  in  sections  where  the  thermometer  does 
not  fall  to  zero,  it  will  be  indispensable.  On  a  small 
plant,  of  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  the  clusters  meas¬ 
ured  9  inches  in  diameter,  the  “florets”  2X  inches 
across,  of  the  purest  white,  and  so  firm  in  texture,  that 
some  of  our  leading  hoquet  makers  present,  judged  that 
it  would  be  most  useful  in  making  up  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
Cadness  informs  us  that  it  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  August 
next.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  plant  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  here  by  Mr.  Cadness,  and  not  sold  in  a  lump  to 
some  European  florist. 

The  next  most  interesting  exhibit  was  a  collection  of 
cut  specimens  of  Cape  Heath,  grown  by  Edwin  Simes, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  they  num¬ 
bered  27  species  and  varieties,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty,  and  their  healthy  condition  showed  that  they  had 
been  grown  with  great  care. 

From  Robert  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing  L.  I.,  were  13 
specimens  of  Chinese  Azalea,  all  distinct,  and  mostly 
new  varieties;  the  double  variegated  “Souvenir  de 
Prince  Albert,”  was  greatly  admired.  A  collection  of 
Orchids  from  Isaac  Buchanan,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  embraced 
Saccolabium  guttatum ,  Vanda  tricolor ,  Cattleya  Skinneri 
and  specio-a.  Miltonia  flavescens ,  Schoniburgkia  tibicinis, 
etc.,  etc.  Also  the  very  interesting  white-flowered  Cereus 
Hookeriana ,  the  flowers  resembling  some  of  the  night 
blooming  sorts.  From  William  Bennett,  Flatbush,  L.  I., 
some  fine  cut  blooms  of  Ixora,  Orchids,  and  a  wreath  of 
the  beautiful  white-flowering  greenhouse  climber, 
Stephanotis  Jloribunda ,  four  feet  in  length,  and  covered 
with  its  wax-like  flowers.  From  George  Thurber  and 
Geo.  C.  Woolson,  near  Passaic,  N.  J.,  cut  blooms  of  some 
interesting  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  among  which  were 
Epimedium  dlpinum ,  E.  macranthum.,  and  its  var.,  vi- 
olaceum ;  Jlertensia  Virginica,  with  flowers  of  the  most 
beautiful  blue,  and  Cassandra  calyculata.  From  John  Hen¬ 


derson,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  cut  blooms  of  the  hybrid  perpetu¬ 
al  Rose,  “  Paul  Neron,”  this  is  the  variety  which,  under 
the  incorrect  name  of  “  Compte  de  Pari.*,”  has  been  sold 
repeatedly  this  season  in  the  flower  stores  at  $1  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  cut  bloom.  Expanded  flowers  are  4  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  of  a  light  shade  of  crimson,  and  have  the  odor  of  the 
old  English  Moss  Rose,  all  these  qualities  combine  to 
make  it  a  favorite  variety.  Peter  Henderson,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  exhibited  a  cut  bloom  of  a  double  Begonia  Ver- 
schaffeltii.  This,  the  first  of  tlie  double  flowered  Be¬ 
gonias,  originated,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  A.  Gilson,  a 
colored  gardener,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Barton’s  grounds  at 
Barrytown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Gilson  was  also  the  raiser  of 
Achyranthes  Gilsoni ,  that  lias  for  some  years,  by  its  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation  as  a  massing  plant, made  his  name  famous. 
The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  June  7th, 
when  the  final  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  June 
Exhibition,  which  willTie  announced  in  the  daily  papers. 

- - - - — o  «■  - - - - - 

Catalogues  Received. 


The  rush  of  spring  catalogues  is  now  over,  and  we  give 
the  few  that  have  come  in  since  our  last,  without  classi¬ 
fication. 

R.  H.  Haines,  Malden,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Berry  bask¬ 
ets  and  crates. 

Cairo  Box  and  Basket  Co..  Cairo,  Ill.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  baskets,  boxes,  and  crates  for  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  of  all  kinds. 

A.  E.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Cooper's  Plains,  Stuben  Co.,  N. 
Y.  Balcony  and  otlior  excellent  chairs  for  which  this 
house  is  famous. 

L.  C.  Root,  Mohawk,  N.  Y.  Bees,  hives,  and  all  ap¬ 
pliances  for  the  apiary.  Mr.  R.  succeeds  to  the  business 
of  the  late  Air.  Quinby. 

E.  Steiger,  22  and  24  Frankfort  st.,  N.  Y.  Catalogues 
of  Kindergarten  matters,  including  books  and  materials. 

J.  A.  Vaughn,  Carver,  Mass.,  offers  Cranberry  plants, 
and  Pond  Lily  roots. 

William  Bull.  New  plant  merchant,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.  W.  (Eng).  A  wonderfully  rich  and 
abundantly  illustrated  catalogue  of  one  of  the  leading 
establishments  in  the  world. 

Caul  H.  Schultz,  860  Broadway,  whose  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  mineral  waters  we  have  known  for  many  years, 
sends  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  them. 

- - —a  ■«.  - - 

TT  liras  Sling'  Msiclianes. — “  J.  C.,”  Clay 
Co.,  Minn.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  tlie  best  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  Much  depends  upon  the  man  who  feeds  it, 
and  he  may,  by  crowding  it,  or  by  feeding  too  lightly, 
make  tlie  best  machine  do  very  poor  work.  Several  good 
machines  are  mentioned  in  the  advertising  columns,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  procure  circulars  from  the  different 
makers,  and  choose  the  one  that  seems  most  suitable. 

rS'lie  ISerksliirc  ISog. — “Subscriber,” 
Owensboro,  Ky.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  illustrated 
articles  upon  the  Berkshire  and  tlie  large  white  breed  of 
hogs,  which  give  the  desired  information.  A  pure 
Berkshire  may  have  a  few  white  hairs  upon  the  shoulder, 
but  should  not  be  spotted  with  white.  No  one  should 
buy  a  pig  with  any  while  hairs  or  spots,  except  upon  the 
face  or  snout,  and  tlie  feet,  if  he  wishes  to  sell  animals 
for  breeding.  There  are  some  Berkshires  that  grow 
much  larger  and  more  rapidly  than  others,  but  there  is, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  one  kind  of  these  pigs  kept 
in  this  country.  Changes  of  locality,  and  differences  of 
care  and  feeding,  have  a  great  effect  in  causing  variations 
in  any  breed  of  animals,  and  it  is  in  this  way  distinct 
families  or  strains  become  established. 

Tine  B’oF.irjSi  Annual  Convention 

of  Breeders  of  SUort-liorns. — The  proceedings 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  Short-horn  Breeders, 
which  was  held  at  Toronto,  (Canada),  on  Dec.  3d  and  4th, 
1875,  has  been  received.  The  report  is  entire,  no  part  of 
the  proceedings  being  expunged  or  omitted.  It  is  of  more 
than  usual  interest,  as  it  contains  the  papers,  hitherto 
suppressed,  which  were  presented  to  the  two  previous 
Annual  Conventions,  by  A.  S.  Matthews,  of  Wytheville, 
W.  Va.,  and  which  criticised  very  severely  the  prevailing 
mania  for  fashionable  pedigrees.  The  report  is  of  great 
interest  otherwise  than  for  this,  and  very  valuable  to  all 
breeders,  whether  of  this  or  other  classes  of  stock. 

Vwluc  of  Coal  Aslu-s. — “  W.  C.,”  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  he  “  mixed  half  a  bushel  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  half  a  bushel  of  loam,  and  two  bushels  of  coal  ash¬ 
es  together,  and  used  a  pint  of  the  mixture  in  the  hill  for 
potatoes,  producing  300  bushels  per  acre.”  He  advises 
using  coal  ashes  upon  heavy,  wet  land.  Our  experience 
with  coal  ashes  is  exactly  this,  that  they  are  good  upon 
heavy  land,  not  as  a  fertilizer,  but  as  a  mechanical  help 
in  loosening  the  soil,  and  making  it  more  porous.  As  a 
diluent  for  the  strong  lien  manure,  in  the  above  case, 
they  were  useful,  hut  in  no  other  way.  Very  thorough 
experiments  by  Prof.  Storer,  at  the  Bussey  Institution, 
show  that  coal  ashes  have  no  value  as  a  fertilizer. 
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giiddln  CJaSls. — “J.  C.  S.,”  Pendleton,  S.C. 
To  prevent  saddle  galls,  the  saddle  should  be  lined  with 
some  smooth  hard  substance.  Flannel  or  woolen  cloth 
is  bad.  A  hard  finished,  smooth  rawhide  lining,  similar 
to  those  of  the  military  saddles  is  preferable.  Then,  if 
the  saddle  is  properly  fitted  to  the  horse's  back,  there 
will  be  no  galls  unless  the  horse  is  very  hardly  used. 
Galls  should  be  wnshed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then 
with  a  solution  of  six  grains  of  copperas  or  blue  vitriol, 
to  one  tablespoonful  of  water,  which  will  harden  the  sur¬ 
face  and  help  to  restore  the  growth  of  skin.  White  hairs 
growing  upon  healed  galled  spots  cannot  be  prevented. 

Cramp  Sinai  Cholera. — “H.  S.  B.,”  Clay 
Co.,  Iowa.  The  indications  of  cramp  in  poultry  are  stiff¬ 
ness  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs  or  neck ;  and  of  cholera, 
profuse  diarrhea  with  discharge  from  the  eyes.  When 
subject  to  these  diseases  fowls  may  be  destroyed  at  once, 
as  it  is  more  trouble  to  attempt  a  cure  than  the  fowls  are 
worth;  the  causes,  which  are  cold,  damp,  or  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  should  be  removed  as  the  best  preventive. 

ISonseoly  for  Scratches. — “A.  P.,” 
Washington,  Pa.  Scratches  may  be  prevented  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  horse's  heels  free  from  mud  or  snow  by  washing 
in  warm  water,  and  then  wiping  them  dry  with  a  towel, 
and  by  regulating  the  bowels  by  laxative  food,  or  mild 
laxative  medicines  so  as  to  keep  the  system  cool.  To 
cure  this  disease  when  established  is  often  very  difficult. 
Repeated  doses  of  salts,  followed  by  doses  of  an  ounce 
of  sulphite  of  soda  daily,  with  the  substitution  of  crush¬ 
ed  oats,  bran,  and  linseed-meal  for  corn  ;  together  with 
continued  washing  of  the  heels  with  warm  soap  and 
water,  and  then  rubbing  them  with  glycerine,  has  fre¬ 
quently  resulted  in  a  permanent  cure. 

Pi’oftectiosi  from  TvSnesi 

Thrashing. — “A  Reader,”  Griggstown,  N.  J.  When 
thrashing  dusty  oats  or  wheat,  that  have  been  smutty,  we 
have  used  a  piece  of  mosquito  net  folded  several  times, 
and  wetted,  and  tied  around  the  mouth  and  nose.  A 
thin  piece  of  sponge  in  a  piece  of  mosquito  net,  which 
is  tied  around  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  kept  wetted  and 
washed  whenever  a  rest  is  taken,  is  also  a  good  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  dust. 

Warfclos — TFBae  Ox  — From  Ju¬ 

ly  to  September,  but  chiefly  about  August,  a  fly  known 
as  the  Ox  Gad-fly,  (Jlypoderma  bovis),  attacks  cattle,  and 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  their  backs,  probably  by  punctur¬ 
ing  the  skin,  as  the  cattle  make  frantic  efforts  to  escape 
its  attack.  The  eggs  soon  become  larvae,  which  are  thick 
white  maggots,  inhabiting  a  tumor  beneath  the  skin 
along  the  spine,  and  which  feed  upon  the  pus  or  matter 
caused  by  their  presence  in  the  flesh.  These  swellings 
are  called  warbles.  The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  squeeze  the  maggots  out  of  the  tumors,  each  of 
which  has  a  small  opening  in  it  through  which  the  larva 
breathes.  As  they  are  squeezed  out  they  should  be 
crushed.  If  a  general  effort  was  made,  this  pest  could 
easily  be  destroyed  or  rendered  very  rare. 

To  use  lien  Manure. — “  E.  H.”  Ma¬ 
nure  from  the  poultry-house  is  best  mixed  with  six  or 
eight  times  its  bulk  of  loam.  It  can  then  be  safely  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  crop  or  seed. 

Raising'  Waiter  for  Irrig'ataois. — 

“R.  E.  B.,”  Macon,  Ga.  There  is  no  way  of  making 
water  run  up  hill  except  by  using  some  mechanical  pow¬ 
er.  A  simple  method  of  raising  water  is  to  use  a  cheap 
rotary  pump  operated  by  a  one-horse  power.  A  stream 
from  a  3-inch  pipe  flowing  for  four  hours,  would  irrigate 
one  acre  of  ground,  giving  an  inch  in  depth  over  the  sur¬ 
face  if  equally  distributed.  For  corn,  this  watering  could 
be  usefully  repeated  every  week  until  the  grain  is  set. 

Iritis  in  si  Horse.— “A.  P.,”  Salem,  111. 
Inflammation  of  the  iris  or  pupil  of  the  eye  is  an  attack 
of  rheumatism  in  that  part  of  the  organ,  caused  by  cold 
or  a  disordered  condition  of  the  system.  The  eye  is  red, 
and  the  cornea  or  central  part  is  of  a  muddy  yellowish 
color.  This  yellow  appearance  is  caused  by  pus  which 
becomes  absorbed  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  until  a  renewed  attack  occurs.  The  proper  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  bathe  the  eye  in  warm  water  several  times  a 
day,  and  three  times  a  day  apply,  with  a  camel1  s-hair  pen¬ 
cil  dipped  in  it,  a  solution  of  12  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  4  ounces  of  pure  rain  water.  The  horse  should  be 
kept  in  a  clean  dark  stable,  free  from  vapors  of  ammonia. 

A  of  Mice.— We  have  frequently 

spoken  of  the  encouragement  of  vermin  by  the  reckless 
destruction  of  birds,  such  as  owls  and  hawks.  A  nota¬ 
ble  case  in  point  comes  from  Scotland  in  a  part  of  which 
there  is  just  now  a  plague  of  mice  which  are  destroying 
the  crops  and  ruining  the  farmers.  This  is  so  clearly  at¬ 


tributable  to  the  killing  of  owls  and  hawks,  that  the  large 
land  owners  have  begun  to  protect  these  birds,  and  have 
forbidden  their  destruction.  Let  us  take  a  hint. 

BSefrlgersitisig'  Mooses. — “  W.  B.  M.,” 
Plymouth,  N.  Y.  The  refrigerating  houses  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  Oct.,  1874, 
are  made  on  a  plan  patented  by  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Emporia, 
Kansas.  No  such  cool  chambers,  in  which  the  ice  is 
kept  in  receptacle  above  them,  can  be  made  without  in¬ 
fringing  some  patent  or  other.  The  moderate  fee  which 
is  charged  by  Mr.  Rankin,  ns  a  matter  of  form,  to  prevent 
a  legal  abandonment  of  his  patent,  is  so  small,  as  to  be 
no  impediment  to  the  construction  of  such  a  refrigerator, 
either  for  a  dairy  or  a  fruit  house. 

Wield  of  Strawberries.  —  “  P.  A.,” 

Guelph,  Out.  The  yield  of  strawberries  depends  upon 
circumstances,  and  is  from  nothing  up  to  3,000  quarts 
or  more  per  acre.  Upon  the  light  sandy  soil  of  Bur¬ 
lington  Co.,  N.  J.,  the  average  income  from  an  acre  of 
strawberries  a  few  years  ago,  was  $300.  Last  season, 
which  was  dry,  and  when  the  markets  were  poor,  many 
fields  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  gathering  the  crop.  This  is 
one  of  the  risky  crops,  if  grown  on  a  large  scale. 

Fertilizer  for  CSr.iss. — “  B.,”  Prince 
Edwards  Island.  The  best  artificial  fertilizer  for  grass 
is  Peruvian  guano,  which  contains  ammonia,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  some  potash.  This  costs  about  $60  a  ton  ;  150 
to  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  would  be  a  good  dressing  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  every  second  year. 

BBroom-Corsa  IPlsirater. —  “  S.  McC.,” 
Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  The  “  Vanderveer  Corn  Planter,” 
and  several  others  may  be  used  to  drop  broom  corn,  as 
well  as  corn,  by  horse-power;  18  acres  a  day  may  be 
planted  with  one  of  these  machines.  The  ‘‘‘Keystone 
Planter  ”  is  well  adapted  for  broom-corn,  and  is  sold 
by  R.  A.  Traver,  of  Charleston,  Ill.,  along  with  seed  and 
all  other  broom-corn  and  broom  making  appliances. 

A  liomg-horti  — After  more 

than  a  century  of  existence  and  improvement,  the  old- 
fashioned,  but  not  yet  obsolete,  long-horn  cattle  are  to 
have  a  herd-book.  A  meeting  of  the  breeders  of  these 
cattle,  whose  constancy  beneath  neglect  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  English  farmers,  recently  held  a  meeting  at 
Bingley  Hall,  (England),  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Long-horn  Society,  and  establishing  a  herd-book  for  the 
record  of  pedigrees  of  the  existing  stock  and  their  future 
progeny.  This  has  been  done  in  view  of  the  alleged  in¬ 
creasing  interest  manifested  in  this  breed,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  say  has  not  yet  become  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye,  at  any  of  the  exhibitions  or  stock  fairs,  where 
the  long-horns  are  only  conspicuous  ivy  their  absence,  and 
the  utter  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  may  see  this  breed  before  long  resuscitated 
into  notice.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  hazarded  such 
a  prognostication  in  view  of  the  fickleness  of  public 
favor,  and  the  many  excellencies  of  this  old-fashioned 
beef  producing  breed,  and  our  prediction  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  verified. 

Peamils.— “L.  T.  C.,”  Whitfield  Co.,  Ga. 
Peanuts  need  good  soil,  and  if  of  a  kind  on  which  lime 
is  beneficial,  that  should  be  applied.  The  land  being 
well  plowed,  is  marked  off  30  to  30  inches  apart,  both 
ways  ;  a  little  fertilizer  is  dropped  at  the  crossings  of  the 
rows,  and  two  peas,  carefully  shelled,  are  planted  there. 
The  ground  is  kept  clean  until  the  vines  cover  it.  The 
Virginia  peanut  is  much  larger  and  better  than  the  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  market. 

(Plant. — “  R.,”  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  This  is 
a  tropical  plant,  and  6eeds  must  be  started  in  a  liot-bed, 
or  you  can  purchase  the  plants.  Some  kinds  produce  a 
fruit  6  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  eaten  green, 
when  of  the  size  of  one’s  fist  up  to  the  time  the  seeds  be¬ 
come  hard,  and  show  that  they  are  ripe  by  turning  brown¬ 
ish.  The  fruit  is  cut  in  slices  half  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
the  rind  pared  off,  and  the  slices  freely  sprinkled  with 
salt,  piled  upon  one  another  with  a  weight  upon  top,  and 
left  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  is  to  remove  a  slight  bitter¬ 
ness.  The  pieces  nre  then  dipped  in  egg,  covered  with 
cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  and  fried  a  delicate  brown. 

Si«w  Jersey  at  the  Centennial.— 

Next  to  Pennsylvania,  no  State  has.  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  contributed  so  much  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  not 
only  in  exhibits,  but  in  direct  outlay  in  money  as  New 
Jersey.  Its  State  Building  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
finest  on  the  grounds,  and  besides  contributing  largely 
to  the  various  departments,  its  very  efficient  State  Com¬ 
mission  proposes  a  Special  Exhibition  of  all  the  cereal 
products  of  the  State,  to  open  on  Sept.  25th,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  one  week.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
for  each  county  to  induce  the  grain-growing  farmers  to 


exhibit  their  products,  and  it  is  designed  to  show  one 
peck  each  of  all  the  varieties  of  grains  grown  in  the 
State.  Our  many  New  Jersey  readers  will  make  a  note 
of  this  ;  they  will  be  informed  as  to  details  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  their  county,  but  it  is  well  for  them  to  know 
what  will  be  expected  of  them. 

Eeng-tEi  of  Unit  Feed.— “W.  E.  Z.,” 
Cleveland,  O.  Hay  or  corn-fodder  should  be  cut  into 
halt-inch  lengths.  The  Baldwin  fodder  cutter,  and  the 
Gale  copper-strip  cutter,  are  both  excellent  machines. 

Starcli  Factory  Ilel'iise. — “R.  II.  W.,” 

N.  Madison,  Ind.  The  refuse  of  the  corn-starch  factories 
is  valuable  for  food.  It  contains  most  of  the  oil  and  ni¬ 
trogen  of  the  grain,  the  larger  portion  of  the  starch  only 
being  removed.  At  ten  cents  per  bushel  for  the  “  dry 
feed,”  which  is  the  husk  and  coarser  part  of  the  grain, 
and  five  cents  per  bushel  for  the  “  white  feed,”  which  is 
the  refuse  of  the  inner  part,  it  is  cheap, 'compared  with 
corn  at  45  cents  a  bushel,  and  well  worth  hauling. 

0.casBfl3Bg-  Coat  Collars. — “S.,”  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Md.  The  best  material  for  cleaning  coat  col¬ 
lars  and  grease  spots  of  all  kinds,  is  pure  benzine.  The 
article  is  sold  at  the  principal  drug-stores  in  cities.  That 
used  by  painters  is  not  pure  enough,  and  has  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  odor,  which  the  pure  article  has  not,  and  the 
little  which  it  has  soon  disappears.  If  this  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  strong  alcohol  (95  per  cent)  will  clean  collars  very 
well.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  strong  alcohol  and 
water  of  ammonia  is  also  used.  The  trouble  with  all 
these  liquids  is  that  not  enough  is  used  ;  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  only  softens  and  spends  the  grease  spot;  they  should 
be  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  and  repeated,  to  not 
only  dissolve  the  foreign  matter,  but  to  wash  it  out. 

Centennial  Mnsic. — Oliver  Ditson&Co., 
Boston,  have  issued  a  timely  collection  of  national  songs, 
including,  besides  those  of  America,  English,  German, 
French.  Irish,  and  others,  so  that  people  of  all  countries 
who  wish  to  be  patriotic  in  song  this  Centeunial  Year, 
are  well  provided  for  at  40c.  paper,  and  50c.  in  boards. 
After  the  above  was  in  type,  we  received  the  “  Liberty 
Bell,"  a  similar,  but  in  most  respects  different  collection, 
published  by  Win.  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Ruinltliiig'  of  tlie  Intestines. — “M. 

B.  M.,”  Rolla,  Mo.  This  disagreeable  noise  may  be 
caused  by  flatulence,  or  by  giving  the  horse  too  much  wa¬ 
ter  before  starting  upon  the  road.  The  remedy  lies  in 
avoiding  the  latter,  and  in  giving  less  concentrated  food 
than  clear  grain.  Cut.  feed,  moistened  and  lightly  salted, 
and  ground  or  crushed  grain,  would  be  better  than  whole 
grain  and  dry  hay. 

— - — -  -  nn  eni'i'i 

Beport  of  Pork  Packing  at  the  West. 


From  a  supplementary  report  to  the  Cincinnati  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  which  contains  valuable  statistics  of 
the  Western  Pork  Packing  fora  number  of  years  past, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sidney  Maxwell, 
Superintendent,  we  take  the  following  interesting  tab¬ 
ular  statement  of  the  comparative  number  of  hogs  pack¬ 
ed  in  the  West  at  all  points  for  27  years  past  : 


Tears. 

No.  of  Bogs.  I  Years. 

No.  of  Bogs. 

1849-50 _ 

.  1,652.220,1863-64.... 

. 3,201,105 

1850-51 .... 

.  1,332.867  1864-65.... 

.  2.422,779 

1851-52.... 

.  1.182,840,1865-60.... 

.  1,785,955 

1852-53.... 

.  2.201,110  1866-67.... 

.  2,490,791 

1853-54.... 

.  2,534,770 

1867-68.... 

.  2,781,084 

1854-55. . . . 

1868-69.... 

1855-56. . . . 

.  2.489.502 

1869-70. . . . 

. 3.6:  5,312 

1856-57.... 

.  1,818,468 

1870-71 .... 

.  3,623,404 

1857-58.... 

.  2,210.778 

1871-72.... 

.  4,782,403 

1858-59. . . . 

.  2,465.552 

1872-73.... 

.  5,456,004 

1859-60. . . . 

.  2,350,822 

1873-74... 

.  5,383.810 

1860-61 .... 

.  2,155,702 

1874-75.... 

.  5.537,124 

1861-62. . . . 

.  2,893,666 

1875-76.... 

.  4,850,192 

1802-63.... 

.  4,069,520 

The  following  table  showing  the  average  gross  weight, 
average  yield  of  lard  (all  kinds)  per  head,  and  average 
cost  per  100  lbs.,  gross,  during  the  past  six  wdnter  pack¬ 
ing  seasons  in  Cincinnati  since  1870  is  also  given: 

Gross  Weight.  ™fr°l^rd  Average  Cost. 

1870- 71.... ....298.8  42.62  '  . 

1871- 72 . 289.2  41.02  $4  36.48 

1872- 73 . 301  9  45.67  3  92.34 

1873- 74 . 280.7  39.7  4  58.24 

1874- 75 . 278.25  41.77  6  99 . 17 

1875- 76 . 273.68  37.8  7  27.53 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  number  of  hogs  pack¬ 
ed  in  1875-6  is  less  than  for  some  years  past,  the  gross 
weight  and  yield  of  lard  is  also  considerably  less  than 
at  any  time  since  1870.  This  shows  that  the  stock  of 
hogs  has  been  closely  drawn  upon,  and  there  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  a  consequent  scarcity  the  coming  season.  A  le¬ 
gitimate  inference,  which,  however,  every  one  may  draw 
for  himself,  is  that  this  stock  can  not  easily  be  made  up 
this  year  so  as  to  reduce  prices  to  a  large  extent. 
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VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED  1875. 

141  West  54th  St,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Av&, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tlic  regular  course  of  lectures  in  tills  In¬ 
stitution  v»Ill  commence  on  Tuesday.  3d  of 
October,  187C,  and  terminate  late  in  Feb.,  ’ 77 . 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  LSAUTAE®,  M.D.Y.S., 

Dean  of  tile  Faculty. 

IMPORTANT 

TO 

Flock  Masters  and  Sheep  Farmers. 

THE  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DIPPING  AND 
DRESSING  COMPOSITION 

effectually  cleans  the  stock,  eradicates  scab,  destroys  ticks 
and  all  parasites  infesting  sheep,  and  produces  clips  ot  un¬ 
stained  wool  that  commands  the  highest  market  price. 


PRICE  LIST: 

For  Stlg  Sheep,  200  Ills.,  (package  included) . $24.00 

“  400  “  100  “  “  '  “  13.00 

“  200  “  50  “  “  “  7.00 

“  100  “  25  “  “  “  3.75 


Send  for  Circular.  District  Agents  wanted.  Address 
MALCOLM  McEIVEN,  Scotch  Sheep  Dip  Manufactory, 
Portland  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Cotswold  Sheep 
Essex  Pigs. 

Pedigree  perfect.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  X. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK¬ 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  peultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

$25.00  to  $ 30.00  RSTS& 

pure  bred  Pigs,  not  akin,  of  Chester  Whites,  lierkshires, 
Yorkshires,  Essex,  Poland  China,  and  Jersey  Reds.  Also 
stock  of  all  ages.  Southdown  and  Cotswold  Sheep.  High 
class  Poultry,  Turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks,  and  eggs  for  hatching ; 
fancy  Pigeons.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  free.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Poult  ry,  etc.,  10  cents. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE' 

1332  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

0.  II.  WARNER,  ) 

New  York  Mills,  [  A  RELIABLE 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  ) 

Importer,  Breeder,  and  Shipper  of  strictly  first  class 
Houdans;  Wliite,  Gray,  and  Silver-Gray  Dorkings ;  Golden 
Sebright  Bantams  ;  Black,  Red,  and  Duckwing  Game  Ban¬ 
tams,  and  Rouen  Ducks. 

Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale  in  seasons. 


Family  Cows  and  Family  Horses. 

The  undersigned,  having  had  more  than  thirty  years*  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding  tine  Cattle  and  Horses,  offers  for  sale 
50  head  of  thorough-bred  and  grade  Jerseys,  heifers,  cows, 
and  bulls.  Among  them  are  15  splendid  family  cows,  4  to  8 
years  of  age,  now  fresh  in  milk,  or  to  calve  this  month. 
Also  12  Hambletonian,  and  other  choice  breed  of  Horses. 
Among  these  are  two  pairs  of  Matched  Bay  Horses,  and  one 
pair  of  Blacks,  several  Ladies’  and  Gentlemens’  single  driv¬ 
ing  and  saddle  Horses.  Several  of  these  untrained  can  trot 
a  mile  inside  of  three  minutes.  Every  Animal  sold  by  me  is 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms  apply  to 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Fa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff'  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pi2s.  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Thoroughbred  fast-pacing  Morgan  Stallion,  cheap. 
Handsome  Emrlisli  Greyhound  Dog,  and  pair  Black  Car¬ 
riage  Horses.  Also  pure  white  Muskrat. 


WILLIAM  CR0ZIEE, 

BEACON  HILL, 

NORTHPORT,  LONG  ISL  AND,  N.  Y„ 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Clydesdale 
Horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
and  Improved  Berkshire  Hogs. 

JERSE  VS.— Duringthe  past  10  years  I  have  sold  Jersey 
Cattle  to  many  readers  ot  the  Agriculturist,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  uniform  satisfaction  to  purchasers.  G.  IV. 
FARLEE,  Cresskill.  N.  J.,  one  hour  from  New  York. 


Clseston  Morris,  “  Fernbank, 

ep  e  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons ,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshire s.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 


PURE  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 

The  Pride  of  our  County.  Have  no  Superior  in  their 
nature.  Arc  still  bred  and  for  sale  by  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr., 
<fc  CO.,  Marshallton,  Cites.  Co.,  Pa.  Enclose  stamp  for  prices, 
&c.,or20c.  for  our  little  Book  on  Swine  Feeding;, Breeding, &c. 


jP©I„A?«I>  CBBB.XA  BBOCjJS.  —Pigs  for 

sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  piss.  Address 
ISAAC  H.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Sjior  Jostle  a  <  !■  leetwood  St«>cS.  Farm, 

near  Frankfort,  Ky..  Thoroughbreds,  Trotters,  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.  Address  ‘  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  BN 

PEKlT¥IM  ®UMO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  York. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

$00  per  ton.  Russell  Coe’s  Ammoniated 
Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  $45  per  ton, 
Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $25  per  ton. 
Ground  Bone,  $30  and  $35  per  ton. 

Land  Plaster,  packed  in  bbl.,  $12  per  ton. 

Dealers  supplied  with  any  of  the  above 
standard  Fertilizers  at  lowest  trade  price. 
Delivered  to  Rail-Road  or  Boat  free  of 
|  cartage.— Order  direct  of 

II.  B.  G BIFFING, 
Wholesale  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Fertilizers,  00  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


N?l. 
j  PERUVIAN, 

Iguanoj 

L WARRANTED  I 


Day’s  Patent  Automatic  Incubator. 

Best  in  the  world.  Heat  self-regulating,  and  no  waste  of 
fuel.  Accommodates  the  young  chicks.  Capacity,  220  lien 
eggs,  price  $50.  Capacity,  320  eggs,  price  $00.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular  to  DAY  BROS.  &  CO.,  92  Garden  St., 
Baltimore.  Md.,  Makers  of  Incubators,  Automatic  Fire 
Alarms,  and  Fire  Alarm  Clocks. 


Wliite  Lesliorii"  Bees,  for  HatcMix, 

FROM  PREMIUM  STOCK, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  It.  I., 

AT  S3. OO  PER  DOZEN. 

Any  Person  sending;  me  $6.00  for  Three  Dozen  of  Eggs, 
will  receive  FREE  Three  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs. 


HAEMS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Bearing,  Management,  and  Improvement. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

ISy  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Tliis  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  t  lie  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  ail  extensive  scale. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FOWLS.  stock.  Continen¬ 
tal  Insect  Powder,  sure  deatli  to  insects.  Send  25  or  50  cts. 
for  a  box  of  it,  and  price  list  of  Poultry. 

T.  L.  II ALLWORTIi,  Cliftondale, Mass. 


©AMK  row  1L,  Csirriei*  Pigeons, 

and  Sporting  Dog*,  bred  and  shipped  bv  -T.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 


PEKIN  DUCK’S 

Also  first-class  stock  ot  Light  Brahmas  and  other  fowls. 
Send  for  circulars.  Address  A.  MERRILL,  Meadville,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKS— in  flocks  of  5— 4  weeks  old,  $10.— 
Adult  birds,  $10  per  pair.— Eggs,  $5  per  doz.— Plymouth 
Rock  Chicks,  50c.  each. 

J.  S.  A.  BAKER,  West  Meriden,  Conn. 


Plymouth  Rocks.— Eggs  (see  illustration  in  Jan.  No., 
1S72),  $1.50  per  doz. ;  4  dozen  for  $5.  Pekin  Ducks  eggs, 
$3  per  dozen.  Fowls  in  season.  Enclose  postal  for  reply. 

C.  C.  CORBETT,  New  London,  Conn. 


Black  Bgjiss  for  stocking  ponds — UPelsim 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  (12  lbs.  Jersey  Cuttle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R..  and  Cot.s- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men, 

In  June  of  1872  wc  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro¬ 
char  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  07  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1873 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  Wc  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
maybe  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get.  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER  WORKER, 


The  most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient  Yet  Invented, 
Works  30  lbs.  iai  less  tlia.ii  5  minutes,  l  ho  rough¬ 
ly  working  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing  in  the  salt. 

“  It  is  a  machine  that  should  he  in  everv  dairy,  small  and 
great.” — William  Crazier ,  Northport ,  L.  /. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

1631  Market  St®,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  BUTTER  TUBS  AND  COOLERS, 

with  movable  Ice 
Chambers.  Patented 
Jan.  12th,  1875.  Best 
in  tlie  market.  Are 
made  of  white  Cedar, 
bound  with  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  or  brass 
hoops.  Within  the 
tub  isfitted  a  tin  Cool-  j 
er,  having  a  movable 
Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  On  the  tin 
is  constructed  a  series 
of  ledges,  on  which 
rest  the  shelves  for 
supporting  the  butter 
(Print  Butter) ;  are  used  without  shelves  for  Roll  Butter. 
Can  he  locked  for  shipping.  Hinges.  Hasps,  and  Fixtures, 
are  tinned,  to  render  them  rust-proof.  .1.  G.  KOEHLER, 
Manufacturer,  503  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OP  * 

American  Agriculturist, 

Tlie  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-fourth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent,  post-paid,  $2.50. 


Play  and  Profit 


II  MY  GARDEN. 

By  1.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Aieay etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Tlie  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  show's  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  hook  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  lie  is  no 
dreamer.  lie  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  were  writing  a  manual  for 
tlie  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  oil  tlie  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  tlie  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— JX.  Y.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  S  1 .50 


Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 


PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

I*  r.  A  C  T  It  A  L  IIOETICVI  T  UEIST. 

In  this  work  tlie  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  tlie  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  tlie  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 


experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  111.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IN.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 

_________  $1.50 


Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  Yore. 


1876.] 
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AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  New  Historical  Work,  OUR 

WESTERN  BORDER. 

\  Complete  and  Graphic  History  of  American  Pioneer  Li!e 
J_<00>  YEAIIS  AGrO.  .  . 

Its  thrilling  conflicts  of  Reel  and  White  foes.  Exciting 
Adventures,  Captivities,  Forays,  Scouts,  Pioneer  women  and 
hoys.  Indian  war-paths,  Camp  life,  and  Sports.— A  hook  tin- 
Old  and  Young.  Not  a  dull  page.  No  competition.  Enormous 
sales.  Aunts  u, anted  everywhere.  Illustrated  circulars  free. 
J  C  McCURDY  &  CO.,  26 S.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pu.; 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  AMONG  THE 

BiyiiEsii 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  CL,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cicn.  Ohio. 


MOSEMAFS 
HORSES  OF 

AMERICA. 

A  new  publication  of  152  pages,  9x12  inches  square.  Con- 
,  taining  4U  correct  and  life-like  drawings  of  the  most  noted 
Trotting  and  Running  Horses  of  America,  with  their  history, 
doings,  etc.,  also  300  fine  engravings  of  useful  and  much 
needed  nrtieles  of  horse  wear,  new  inventions,  etc.,  (with 
prices  attached),  that  would  be  most  valuable  to  all  horse 
owners.  Hooke  can  lie  had  for  50  cents,  by  addressing 
C.  31.  310  SE  31  AN  !5RO., 

Harness  Manufacturers,  114  Chambers  St.,  N.  T. 

HQTH  THOUSAND. 
lO  E.  P.  Roe’s  latest  story, 

“FROM  JEST  TO  EARNEST,” 

1  vol.  12mo,  $1.75,  is  now  in  its  ISth  thousand,  and  is  in  in¬ 
creasing  demand,  two  editions  having  heen  called  lor 
within  the  last  six  weeks. 

OTHER  WORKS  BY  THIS  AUTHOR. 
OPENING  A  CHESTNUT  BURR; 

WHAT  CAN  SHE  DO; 

BARRIERS  BURNED  AWAY. 
Each  in  1  volume,  lhuo.  $1.75. 

***  Nearly  70,000  copies  of  these  popular  books  have  been 
sold. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


II  P.  P. 


For  Sunday-Schools,  Prayer-Meetings  and  Devotional 
Exercises. 

This’unrivalerl  collection,  contains  Hold  the  Fort ,  “  Hal¬ 
lelujah  ’  77 v  Done,"  Almost  Persuaded,  Ninety  and  Nine, 
More  to  Follow,  Only  an  Armor  Hearer,  together  with  all 
of  Mr.  Bliss’s  late  and  popular  melodies.  Price  $30  per  100 
copies;  by  mail,  35  cents.  For  sale  at  all  Bookstores,  or  can 
he  procured  of  the  Publishers. 

For  Singing  Schools  and 
CONCERTS. 

By  McGranaliau  and  Case. 


THE  CHOICE 


A  Wide-Awake  Book  for  Wide-Awake  Teachers.  Con¬ 
tains  a  novel  elementarv  course,  and  a  Grand  Collection  ol 
Music.  The  Choice  is  the  work  of  experienced  men,  and  is 
the  most  successful  Convention  Book  in  the  field  Brice 
$7.50  a  dozen ;  by  mail,  75  cents.  Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &,  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

and  receive  "f  QpasesNewMUSIChy 
return  mail,-®-  worth  in  sheet  music 
form  ^R.OO,  Tlie  FOILS©. 

WHITE,  SMITH  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ajrents  wanted  for  a  new,  permanent,  ami  espeetabu- 

business, in  which  any  active  man  or  worn  n  can  easily 

$5  to  $1 0  a  day.  A  person  who  had  never  can-^cp-sT^ 
vassed  before  made  07.50  in  1  hour;  | 
an  experienced  agent  made  fAvl  Um 

in  1  ^  ®  ELjUgM^^^^ticiilars  free.  C. 

fi'r:  6a^*^ACLEGG.Managor,6J 

“We  know  C. 

£&*&**’  A.  Clearer  to  be  responsible  and  re¬ 
liable,  and  think  he  ofTers  Airents  ext  raor¬ 
dinary  induce  monte.” — -V.  Y.  Weekly  Sun,  April  10,  1S76. 

T  Journal . . .  ,  . 

free.  J.  &  Z.  C.  WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 

\  GENTS.  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  CURIOSITY 

Fae  simile  of  Declnration  of  Independence,  m  handwriting 
of  Jefferson,  corrections  liv  Adnins  and  Franklin.  With 
Biographical  sketches  and  chronologv  ol  Events  from  1770  to 
1876.  Price  25  cens;  quick  sales— good  profits.  Sendforone. 
Circulars  free.  HIBSON  BROS.,  Ill  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


he  Dumb  Speak  !  A  copvof  Whipple's  Home  School 
.70,/..,,/,/  with  full  information,  sent  to  any  address 


American  Manures,  or  Farmer  s  and  Painters  Guide. 

Every  Farmer  and  Planter  should  have  a  copy.  Pri.ee 
$1.50.  Address  GEO.  W.  BRUCKNER,  Monroe,  Mich. 
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"Visiting-  €anh,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  have  FOB  sfvles. 
Agents  "Wanted.  (>  sampl  'S  sen  for 
stamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

MEW  PIANO. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano. 

Octaves,  Rosewood,  Four  Round  Corners,  Extra  Carved 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
this  elegant  instrument  is  $850,  but  it  will  be  sold  at  a 

very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPPON, 

26  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


THE  GRANDEST  OFFER  EVER'  MADE. 

|  TWO  NEW  PICTURES  ANI5  THE  ©Ml ! 

Personal  Notice  to  Subscribers. 

SECOND  AND  LAST  GRAND  SALE 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ART  00. 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ©F  THIS  PAPER! 

|  Positively  the  Last  Time  the  Great  Engravings  issued  by 
this  Company  can  be  Secured  at  the  Price. 

- — -  ^  IC»  I  - - 

130  FAI Ia  TO  I 

In  announcing  this  second,  and  by  far  the  most  liberal  sale  of  copies  yet  offered  in  this  country,  consisting  of  the 
I  elaborate  and  superbly  beautiful  Steel  Eugravings, 

LOVE!  and  TRUTH! 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  certificates  which  appeared  in  a  former  issue  of  this  paper  were 
overlooked,  and  onlv  after  a  neighbor  or  friend  had  called  attention  to  their  splendid  picture  secured  from  the  National 
I  Art  Co.,  in  redemption  of  the  certificate,  did  those  who  overlooked  it  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  valuable  opportunity 
j  had  slipped  by  unnoticed — The  paper  was  lost,  or  the  certificate  had  been  cut  out  by  others  than  the  subscribers,  and 
J  the  rightful  owner  was  dennved  of  the  means  of  securing  the  splendid  Engraving,  except  by  paying  the  heavy  retail 
I  price.  Hence,  in  announcing  this  second  Grand  Sale,  it  has  been  determined  to  offer  again,  in  connection  with  the 
I  new  pictures,  a  second  opportunity  to  secure  the  copy  of  the  large  and  beautiful  steel  engraving, 

THE  THREE  GRACES. 

This  splendid  offer  covers  copies  of  THREE  of  the  largest,  finest,  and  purest  Steel  engravings  ever  produced.  I 
j  and  each  Engraving  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  other.  They  form  one  of  the  finest  trios  of  elegant  engravings  which 
the  art  of  the  most  skillful  engravers  can  produce,  while  each  alone  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  worth  many  times 
]  the  flight  postal  charges  from  each  subscriber  necessary  to  secure  it. 

This  Offer  marks  an  Epoch  in  the  History  of  Journalism. 

lit  Haas  Xeyer  ?>eeia  surfiasseel  isa  JLiStevalitfy,  ami  esuaa  not  l»e  U£epeate«l 

I’sis  Year. 

THE  THREE  COMPANION  ENGRAVINGS  ARE  ENTITLED: 

1.  THE  THS.EE  GRACES.  2.  LOVE.  3.  TENTH. 


The  “  Three  Graces  ”  portravs_  three  of  t 


Receipt  Certificate. 

B3?”  The  National  Art  Co. here¬ 
by  agrees  to  redeem  this  Cer¬ 
tificate  by  sending  one  copy  of 
the  Engraving,  on  plate  paper, 
size  26x37  inches,  entitled 

THE  THREE  GRACES, 

when  25  cents  accompanies  it  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  tube. 

Good  until  Sent.,  1876,  after 
which  10  cents  additional  will  he 
charged. 

(Signed)  NAT’L  ART  CO., 
230  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Receipt  Certificate. 

(rgr  The  National  Art  Co.  here¬ 
by  agrees  to  redeem  this  Cer¬ 
tificate  by  sending  one  copy  of 
the  engraving,  on  plate  paper, 
size  18x30  inches,  entitled 

LOVE  l 

when  25  cents  accompanies  it  to 
pav  postage  and  mailing  tube. 

Good  until  Sept.,  1816,  after 
which  10  cents  additional  will  be 
charged. 

(Signed.  NAT’I,  ART  CO., 
230  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Receipt  Certificate. 

2®“  The  National  Art  Co.  here¬ 
by  agrees  to  redeem  this  Cer¬ 
tificate  by  sending  one  copy  of 
the  Engraving,  on  plate  paper, 
size  18x3U  inches,  entitled 

TRUTH! 

when  25  cents  accompanies  it  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  tube. 

Good  until  Sept.,  1876,  after 
which  10  cents  additional  will  be 
charged. 

(Signed)  NAT’L  ART  CO., 
230  "Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


TRADE  MARK. 


TRADE  MARK. 


TRADE  MARK. 

If  you  do  not  desire  to  mutilate  your  paper  by  cutting  out  the  Certificate,  you  can  receive  the  picture  by  statingin 
]  your  letter  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

i”aTIYrTl"D  rpirrCiT?  Tl\TC'iTi"PTTlHlTlTm\TQ!  All  Certificates  should  be  sent  in  by  Sept,  1876. 

i  IN  U  1.  Fj  I  o  fin  !  i  JLJLN  O  L  jQ)l  i  U  L  J  !  /  LN  Oa  All  sent  ill  thereafter  require  10  c.  additional,  as 

a  new  edition  will  then  become  necessarv.  The  Certificate  must  in  all  ca  es  he  sent.  Each  copy  of  these  En¬ 
gravings  will  bo  en  losed  in  a  st-mg  tube,  and  postage  will  be  paid  thereon  out  of  the  postal  charges  sent  ill. 

THE  CF.RTT "IC  ATE  WILL  NOT  BE  AGAIN  PRINTED  IN  THIS  PAPER,  hence  the  importance  of  cutting 
out  this  Certified' e  at  once,  and  sending  it  in  for  redemption.  Address  all  Certificates  to  the  National  Art  Co., 
230  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  Engrav¬ 
ings  you  ever  saw. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  hr  the  National  Art  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  the  year  1876,  in  the  office  oi 

Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


f  the  most  grandly  beautiful  women,  representing  the  three  Christian  graces 
I —FAITH,  HOPE,  and  CHARITY.  Each  figure  is  more  than  one-third  life  size,  and  all  are  wonderiully  beautiful. 
It  is  on  plate  paper,  in  size  26  by  37  inches— more  than  three  feet  high,  and  2  feet  2  inches  wide— being  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  largest  pure  steel  engravings  ever  produced. 


I  considered 
j  choice, 

|  Art  Company. 

Office  of  Nat'l  Art  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O .—Dear  Sir :  Assure  all  subscribers  that  the  retail  price  of  the  foreign  im- 
J  pressions  of  the  “  Three  Graces  ”  and  its  companion  pictures.  Love  and  Truth,  is  $30  in  gold  each,  and  that  we  will 
pay  $5  for  each  and  every  copy,  or  $:0  for  each  and  every  6et  of  three,  equal  to  our  edition,  outsid  j  of  our  issue. 

NATIONAL  ART  COMPANY. 

These  grand  pictures  are  given,  either  singly  or  collectively,  to  each  reader  of  the  paper  who  cuts  out  the 
|  certificate  found  bel  >w  and  sends  it  to  the  National  Art  Co.,  together  with  25c.  for  each  picture,  to  pay  cost  of 
mailing  tubes,  wrapping,  a  d  postage  charges.  For  25c.  any  one  of  the  engravings  selected  is  sent ;  for  50c.  any  two  : 
for  75m  all  three.  The-  are  sent  BY  MAIL,  securely  packed,  and  warranted  to  reach  their  destination  uninjured.  All 
j  club  orders  are  sent  by  express,  charges  prepaid. 

02?”  Cut  out  one  or  all  of  the  Certificates,  and  send  them  to  the  National  Art  Co. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BROOM-CORN  and  BROOMS. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

Raising  Broom-Corn  and  Making 
Brooms 

On  a  Small  or  Large  Scale. 

Written  and  Compiled  by  the  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.  Broom-Corn  and  its  Varieties.  Description 
of  the  Plant.  Introduction  and  Extent  of  Culture.  Second¬ 
ary  Products,  Seed,  Fodder  and  Stalks.  Cultivation,  The 
Land.  Rotation.  Manure.  IIills  or  Drills.  Quantity  of  Seed 
to  the  Acre.  Time  of  Planting.  Cultivating.  Implements. 
Thinning.  Time  for  Harvesting.  Harvesting  Dwarf  Corn. 
Lopping,  Bending  or  Breaking.  Crooked  Brush.  Tabling. 
Cutting.  Preparing  for  Market.  Curing  the  Brush.  Scrap¬ 
ing  or  Removal  of  the  Seed.  Assortin';  the  Brush.  Drying 
or  Curing  House.  Racks  for  Drying.  Curing.  Curing  and 
Handling  the  Crop  on  the  Large  Scale.  Baling.  The  Press. 
Marketing.  Commissions  and  Charges.  Profits  of  the  Crop. 
General  Conclusions.  Growing  on  the  Large  Scale.  Wliat 
a  Retired  Grower  says.  Making  Brooms.  Home-Made 
Brooms.  Home-Made  Brooms,  Another  Method.  Making 
Brooms  by  Machinery.  Extent  of  the  Manufacture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Paper  cover,  50  cts.,  cloth,  75  cts. 

FARM  TALK: 

A  Series  of  Articles  in  tiie  Colloquial 
Stylo,  illustrating;  Various  Common 
Farm  Topics, 

By  GEO.  E.  BRACKETT. 

Contents  Guess  Farming ;  Pedigree  Corn;  About  Hay¬ 
ing  ;  Fancy  Farmers;  When  to  sell  Produce ;  Butter  Mak¬ 
ing;  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cattle  Show;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges;  Apple  Trees  and  Insects;  Middle  Men;  Taking  the 
Papers;  The  ’Ologies;  An  Evening’s  Chat;  Planting  for 
Posterity;  Road  Making  and  Breaking ;  In  the  Barn  ;  How 
Trees  Grow ;  Pigs  and  Poultry  ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 


AN  E£r&  FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  IN 
LARGE  NUMBERS. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

BEING  A  SEMES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  FOR  TIIE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

WITH  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

In  the  last  half  of  1871,  and  the  first  half  of  1872,  there 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
a  series  of  articles  upon  the  raising  of  poultry  on  a  large 
scale.  As  eggs,  rather  than  chickens  were  aimed  at,  the 
articles  were  called :  “  An  Egg  Farm,"  a  title  both  novel 
and  descriptive.  As  the  author,  Mr.  II.  H.  Stoddard,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  presented  his  plans  so  clearly,  and  with¬ 
out  making  any  extravagant  claims,  the  articles  at  once 
attracted  general  attention.  Since  they  appeared  the 
calls  for  sets  or  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist  which  con¬ 
tained  them  have  been  regular  and  numerous,  showing 
that  the  articles  had  a  permanent  value,  and  they  are 
now  brought  together  in  the  more  convenient  form  of  a 
book,  to  meet  a  regular  demand.  In  revising  the  articles 
for  re-printing,  no  changes  have  been  made,  other  than 
to  make  the  corrections  suggested  by  the  author  in  the 
last  article  of  the  series,  and  such  unimportant  verbal  al¬ 
terations  as  were  peculiar  to  the  serial  form  in  which 
they  first  appeared.  The  subject  of  the  production  of 
eggs  upon  a  large  scale  is  one  to  which  the  author  has 
evidently  given  not  only  close  personal  attention,  hut 
careful  thought,  and  no  difficulty  to  he  avoided,  or  point 
in  which  labor  may  be  saved,  seems  to  be  left  unpro¬ 
vided  for,  and  the  book  will  he  found  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  poultry  literature. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Plan  of  Farm. -Manner  of  Feeding  — 
Location  of  Farm.—  Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm  — 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth.— Houses  for  Layers.— Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
—Houses  for  Sitters.— Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock 
—Fowls  for  Layers.- Fowls  for  Sitters.— Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens.— Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.— Shelters  for  Fowls 
and  Chickens. — Kind  of  Food. — Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Young  Chickens.  — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens.  —  Additional  Build¬ 
ings. —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House.— 
Poultry  Farming.— Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

Containing  practical  directions  for  the  Propagation 
and  Culture  of  all  Fruits  adapted  to  the  United  States. 
A  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION. 

Illustrated,  with  50S  accurate  figures. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturist,  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
a  year  before  the  appearance  of  Downing’s  first  edition  of 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  It  was  subsequently 
much  enlarged,  and  several  revised  editions  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared.  Being  intended  as  a  guide  to  tiie  practical  cultiva¬ 
tor,  its  object  is  to  furnish  useful  directions  in  tiie  manage¬ 
ment  of  tiie  nursery,  garden,  and  orchard,  and  to  assisi.  in 
tiie  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  cultivation.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  complete  work  on  tiie  pomology  of  the 
country,  but  aims  to  give  full  descriptions  only  of  valuable 
or  promising  fruits  suited  to  tiie  country  at  large,  or  which 
may  have  been  popular  in  certain  districts— varieties  which 
are  very  little  known,  whose  position  or  value  is  undeter¬ 
mined,  or  which  have  been  found  unworthy  of  further  atten¬ 
tion,  are  consigned  to  the  General  Descriptive  List  and  In¬ 
dex,  where,  their  leading  characteristics  are  briefly  noticed. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.75, 


The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of 
Fruit  Trees, 

including  choice  of  trees,  planting,  grafting,  training,  restora¬ 
tion  of  unfruitful  trees,  gathering  and  preservation  of  fruit, 
etc.  From  tiie  French  of  M.  DU  BREUIiL. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  engravings. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


BARRY’S 


FEUIT  GAUDEH. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“Barry’s  Fruit  Garden”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

Tills  volume  of  4'JO  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
tiie  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  tiie  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  tiie 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  tiie  evil  —Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  be  provided  in  tins  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  tiie  uninitiated.— The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  tiie  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  tiie  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  tiie  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the,. 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  tiie 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  ail  tiie 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  he  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Tiie  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  tiie  price  of  tiie  book. — Jersey  City  Times. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  400  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Spring  field  Republican. 

PKICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 


THE  SHEEP. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 
ILLUST  R,  .A.  T  K  D  . 

This  Manual  is  designed  to  bo  a  hand-book  for  Ameri¬ 
can  shepherds  and  farmers.  It  is  intended  to  be  so  plain 
that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock 
successfully,  and  to  be  so  complete  that  even  the  ex¬ 
perienced  shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from 
it.  The  results  of  personal  experiences  of  some  years 
with  the  characters  of  the  various  modern  breeds  of 
sheep,  and  the  sheep-raising  capabilities  of  many  por¬ 
tions  of  our  extensive  territory  and  that  of  Canada,  most 
of  which  have  been  visited  with  a  view  to  the  effects 
upon  our  sheep  of  the  varying  climate  and  different  soils; 
and  the  careful  study  of  tiie  diseases  to  which  our  sheep 
are  chiefly  subject,  with  those  by  which  they  may  even¬ 
tually  be  afflicted  through  unforeseen  accidents  ;  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  management  called  for  under  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  finally  gathered  into  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  here  presented  to  the  shepherds  of  America, 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  he  as  acceptable  and  useful 
to  them  as  they  would  have  been,  when  he  first  under¬ 
took  the  care  of  a  flock,  to  The  Author. 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— The  Sheep  as  an  Industrial  Product. 
—Antiquity  of  Sheep  Husbandry  —  Tiie  Future  of 
Sheep  Husbandry — Its  Effects  upon  Agriculture— De¬ 
mand  for  Mutton  Sheep — Value  of  the  Wool  Product 
— Extent  of  Pasturage  in  America. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Summer  Management  of  a  Flock, 
— Selection  of  a  Sheep  Farm— Effects  of  Soils  upon 
tiie  Health  of  Sheep — What  is  a  Good  Pasture? — 
Value  of  Certain  Grasses — The  Western  Plains  as 
Sheep  Pasture — Pastures — Fodder  Crops— Root  Crops 
— Folding  Sheep — Dqg  Guards. 

CHAPTER  III. — Management  of  Ewes  and  Lambs. — 
Marking  Sheep — Record  for  Breeders — Management 
of  Rams — Care  of  Ewes — Care  of  Lambs— Selecting 
Lambs  for  Breeders— Prevention  of  Disease— Dip¬ 
ping  Preventive  of  Parasites. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Winter  Management  of  Sheep. — 
Barns  and  Sheds — Feed  Racks — Feeding  Value  of 
Different  Fodders,  Roots  and  Grains— Experiments 
in  Feeding— Profit  of  Feeding — Raising  Early  Lambs 
for  Market — Feeding  Sheep  for  Market — Value  of 
Manure — Markets  for  Sheep. 

CHAPTER  V. — Breeding  and  Breeds  of  Sheep.— 
How  Breeds  are  Established — Improvement,  of  Flocks 
— Cross  Breeding— Breeding  for  Sex— Maxims  for 
Breeders — Native  Breeds — Improvement,  of  tiie  Meri¬ 
nos — The  Merino  Fleece— Long-Wool  Breeds— Me¬ 
dium  and  Short-Wool  Breeds  —  Foreign  Breeds  — 
Cross-bred  Sheep— American  Cross-breeds. 

CHAPTER  VI. — The  Structure  and  Uses  of  Wool.— 
The  Method  of  Growth  of  Wool— Its  Peculiar  Struc¬ 
ture — Its  Composition — The  Yolk — Classification  of 
Wools— Character  o!  Merino  Woo) — Washing  Wool — 
Shearing — Packing  and  Marketing  the  Fleeces— Pro¬ 
duction  of  Wool  in  tiie  World— Comparative  Values 
of  Wool  in  Different  Countries— Favorable  Conditions 
for  Producing  Wool  in  the  United  Slates. 

CHAPTER  VII. — The  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep. — Physiology  of  tiie  Sheep — The  Teeth— The 
Bones — The'  Vital  Functions,  Respiration,  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Digestion— The  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Diseases  of  tiie  Sheep— Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs  ;  of  the  Digestive  Organs  ;  of  the  Blood— En¬ 
zootic  Diseases— Epizootic  Diseases— Diseases  of  t lie 
Urinary  and  Reproductive  Organs ;  of  the  Brain — 
Parasitical  Diseases  of  tiie  Intestines  ;  of  tiie  Skin- 
Diseases  of  the  Feet— Diseases  Incident  to  Lambing 
— Special  Diseases — Diseases  of  Lambs. 

Table  of  Approximate  Equivalent  Measures. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Be  Sire  Yon  Do  lot  Forget 


Crandall’s  Building-Blocks 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety.  The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a 


large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid,  $2.50.  No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid,  S  1.25. 
No.  -1,  61 .00  ;  by  mail ,  prepaid,  $1.15. 


Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations  of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors.  They 
are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out,  and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 


“ Hail  Columbia!" 

1776.  1876. 

Y0UMG-  AMERICA* 
ATTENTION ! 

If  you  want  to  have  “lots  of 
fun,”  go  to  the  nearest  toy- 
dealer  and  get 

Hero 

“As  Natural  as  Life,”  and  Twice  as 
Amusing' ! 


Crandall’s 

Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos¬ 
tume.  These  are  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in¬ 
vented.  The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
with  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  limited  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  operator. 


Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


Crandall’s  Expression-Blocks. 

With  Letters  ®n  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other.  The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when  com¬ 
plete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land.  These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed  if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


Crandall’s  Illuminated  Pictorial  Alphabet  Cubes. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will  make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures.  They 
are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable  ;  put  up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes ;  and  are  most  attractive 
to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  present  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


Crandall’s  Menagerie. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  amusing  things  ever 
brought  out  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  children.  The  six 
animals  composing  the  mena¬ 
gerie  are  beautifully  painted, 
and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces 
in  each  box,  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  most  laughter-pro¬ 
voking  figures  can  be  made  up 
with  them. 


Price  $2.00.  [purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail .] 


Crandall’s  Alphabet-Blocks,  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters  are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them.  Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

N  .B,—  If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  theprices,  as  above,  the  blocks  vj/ll  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  will  be  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


C.  M.  Crandall,  who  lias  (lone  so  much  for  children, 
—lias  made  another  splendid  thing  that  will  perfectly 
charm  all  the  Little  Folks,  viz. : 

The  Great  Centennial  Toy, 

a  tine  Old  Soldier,  in  Brilliantly  Colored  Uniform, 
with  Cocked  Hat,  Flag,  and  Staff,  all  so  ingeniously  made 
and  put  together,  that  you  can  set  him  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent,  positions,  and  he  stays  there  until  you  change  him. 
—He  is  a  thing  of  life  ;  a  real  joy  to  all  Bovs  and  Girls, 
(and  older  people  too).  He  fits  and  also  works  well  with 
all  the  Acrobats  and  the  Menagerie. 


He  waxeth  eloquent. 


Every  Child  Everywhere 

should  have  st  ¥e  Hero  of ’76”  right  away — or 
more  than  one...  The  real  Hero  is  9  inches  high,  and 
many  times  larger  than  the  greatly  reduced  figures  above,, 
which  show,  without,  the  colors,  only  two  of  the  almost 
numberless  interesting  and  amusing  positions,  which  the 
Hero  will  take  in  your  hands. 

Sold  in  a  neat  box,  for  only  35  cts.-  K3^”Sent  safely 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  -45  cts.— Send  for  one  or  more. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others., 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  General  Agents, 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facililies  to  Club  Oiganizcrs. 
Send  for  New  Price-Idst. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  0.  Box  56-13.) 


31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 
Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  *876. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  '{hail  any’  other  in 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
amt  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  SVSORSE, 

Faton,  Mud  iso  n  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LANE  &  BODLEY’S 

r 


AWARDED  GRAND  PREMIUM  OF 

1100.00  IN  GOLD 

At  the  last  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  over  six  exhibi¬ 
tors,  in  six  days’  practical  tests,  conducted  by  three  experts. 

Send  for  circular  giving  description  and  details  of  the 
famous  trial.  LANE  «fc  BODLEY, 

.T oli n  nud  Water  E?ts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  MONITOR 


Agricultural  Steam  Engine. 
LIGHTEST  OF  ITS  CAPACITY  IN  USE. 

Specially  adapted  for  use  in  a  hilly  country. 

Semi  for  a  ciroui  ir.  Manufactured  hy  tile  BATAVIA 
STEAM  ENGINE  C'O.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

P, OOK  WALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $252.00 

4K  “  “  .  303.50 

Put.  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  Few  York  City. 

FRUIT,  GRATN  &  GRAZING  FARMS 
V7T  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  for  sale,  cheap.  Scud 
for  catalogue.  D.  .J.  BLACK ISTON, 

 Chest ertiown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


All  about 
Maryland  and 
Delaware. 


FARM 


Catalogues  and  mans  free. 

•T.  K.  MANCHA, 
Easton,  Md.,  Smyrna,  Del. 


KANSAS  PACIFIC 

HOMESTEAD. 

This  paper  is  full  of  reliable  information  about  Kansas, 
her  climate,  soil,  products,  and  progress.  Contains  a  nice 
map  ofthe  United  States,  and  a  line  view  of  a  prosperous 
Colony  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  faithful  guide  to  the  best  and  cheapest  body  of  lands 
in  the  West.  5,600,000  Acres  lor  sale. 

For  a  copy  send  your  address  to 

§.  J.  GILMORE, 

Land  Commissioner  Kansas  Pacific  Railway, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

PRAIRIE  LAMBS, 

Send  your  address  on  POSTAL.  GAUD  10  Land  Coin’r 

15.  &  M.R.I!.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  ami  receive  Free, 
Copy  oflowa&Neh.  Farmer,  with  CHART  of  LANDS. 

D  t  I  fTt  A  VERY  CHOICE  FARM 
JT  cJMCtt/  L5xa_Aj£li  adjoining  Wilmington,  Del. 

For  full  description,  send  for  circular  to 

EVANS  PENNINGTON,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Self  -  Prosel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  weight 
for  illustrate  d 
lerent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


line  (Mrs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  liav- 
h  a  lids. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A,  SMITH, 

No.  31  Platt.  St,, 
N.  Y.  City. 


Sorgfatna  Machinery, 
Mills  and  Evaporators, 

at  low  prices,  delivered  at  all  principal 
Railroad  St  itions  in  the  U.  S. 
Send  stamp  for  circular. 

SEMPLE,  BIR.GE  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SHimer  Portable  Engine. 

Also  Portable  Boiler  and 
Threshing  Engines,  Horizon¬ 
tal  Return  Fine  Boiler.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  Farm  and  Dairy 
use.  Cheapest  first-class  Engines  in 
the  market.  Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Eric,  Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 


Water  drL~  J~o  any  height 
and  distance  h>y  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  GO,,  .W. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,Phila. 
Newton  &  Hale,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

“washer  cutter 

for  cutting  Leather  Washers  for  Wagon  and  Carriage  Axles, 
and  other  purposes ;  will  cut  from  }4  in.  to  0  In.  diameter. 
Sent  by  mail  for  $1.50. 

GOODNOW  it  WIGUTMAN, 

23  Coi  iiHiill,  Boston,  Mass. 

RICE’S  SFRI^C  BRACE. 

and  Jan.  4.  ’76. 

delivered, 
vantages  of  El- 
Spriugs.&great- 
trembling  and 
wanted.  Add’ss 
Manufactory. 
Proprietor, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Pat’d  Feb.  11,'GS 
$3  to  $5  each. 
Combines  ad- 
liptic  and  Side 
ly  relieves  the 
jerking.  Agents 
Spring  Brace 
Ciias.  I..  RICE, 
Look  Box  384, 


Centennial  Bell  Pipe 


States. 


ed 

HENSZJEY 


wood  pipe, 
and  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  In¬ 
dependence  Bell, 
which  proclaimed 
Liberly  throughout 
the  land  in  1776,  and  is 
now  on  exhibition  in  In¬ 
dependence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  will  send  one  ol 
Ihese  pipes  and  a  beautiful  Cen¬ 
tennial  Medal  to  any  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  Special 
Prices  to  the  Trade.  For  sale  by  To¬ 
bacco  and  Notion  Houses.  Ajrents  want; 


in  everv  city  and  county  in  the  United 
EY  CO.,  321  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


STEEL  PENS 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 


No.  91  -John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SOWS. 


BU ILDliNSC  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  .1.  FAY’,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tile  Successful  Cultivation  ol 
tile  Marlcct  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  February  Sth,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  arid  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  ol'  the  United  States.” 

“  December  9th,  1874. 

“  your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

"March  23d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  1  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit:’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  1  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  1  thank  him.” 
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PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.bnt.  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.  R. Li  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


THE  BRAHMA  FOWL. 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  “ The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper and  '‘The 
Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry." 

CONTENTS.— Chapter  I.  The  Origin  of  Brahmas.— Chap¬ 
ter  II.  Economic  Qualities  and  Management  of  the  Brahma 
as  a  Stock  Fowl— Chapter  III.  Characteristics  of  Dark  and 
Light  Brahmas  as  Bred  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  IV.  The 
Practical  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Brahmas 
for  Exhibition.— Chapter  V.  The  Judging  of  Brahmas. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  with  numerous  colored  lithographs 
and  wood  cuts.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
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Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* .  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* .  3  50 

Weidenmann’s  "Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* . . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  .  2  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book* .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy,  Husbandiw* . .  3  (X) 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* — 18-00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  .  2  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward’s. National  Architect* . ...12  00 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages* .  3  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Y ouatt  on  the  Dog* . . .  3  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 
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American  Rowing  Almanac . $  50 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Beckstein’s  Natural  History  of  Cage  Birds .  1  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses . . .  1  00 

Brent’s  Pigeon  Book . 75 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardeners’  Assistant . 2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . 20  00 

Building  Construction . . .  1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables .  . 2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am. Trotting  Turf.  Pa. ,25;  clo.  50 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Darrah’s  Poulterers’  and  Farmers'  Guide .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry . . . 4  50 
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Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 2 
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Norris’  American  Angler .  5 
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Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects. . .  5 
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Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant... . . . 3 
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Racing  Rules . . . . 

Rand’s  Bulbs.. . . . 2 
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Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons. .  1 

Ridde  l’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7 

Riley  on  the  Mule . . . .  1 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens .  2 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . ■ . 3 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1 

Rural  Studies .  1 

Saver’s  American  Flower  Garden  Companion .  1 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine .  2 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  . 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waiers .  3 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture .  .  4 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening . 2 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1 

Stone’s  Domesticated  Trout .  2 

Stonehenge's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Am.Ed.12mo  2 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1 

The  Farmer’s  Receipt  Book . 

The  Household  Treasury. .  1 

The  Orchard  House . 

Todd’s  American  WheiU  Culturist .  2 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist." .  1 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1 

Tran  Shooters’  Referee . 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages. .  3 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure... . . . 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1 

Watt’s  Poultry  Yard . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 2 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood . 1 

Wharton's  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . . . 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.. 15 
Youmans’ Household  Science . . . 1 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  Description  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  grown  at  Glen 
Ridge,  near  Boston,  with  lists  and  descriptions  of  other  de¬ 
sirable  kinds.  Prefaced  by  chapters  on  the  culture,  propa¬ 
gation,  collection  and  hybridization  of  Orchids;  the  con¬ 
struction  and  management  of  Orchid-Houses  ;  a  Glossary  of 
botanical  terms  and  significance  of  their  names;  the  whole 
forming  a  complete 

MANUAL  OF  ORCHID  CULTURE. 

By  EDWARD  SPRAGUE  RAND,  Jr. 

Author  of  “  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden,”  “Garden 
Flowers,”  “Bulbs,”  “ Rhododendrons,”  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  Poultry  Yard  and  Martel; 

OR, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Galnocnltnre. 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbett. 

CONTENTS. 

Origin  of  Artificial  Incubation.— Its  Prolificness.— Particu¬ 
lars  of  what  has  been  done  in  Artificial  Incubation  up  to  the 
present  time.— The  Discovery  of  how  Eggs  could  he  hatched 
in  Manure.— The  Researches  of  Prof.  Corbett  and  his  Dis¬ 
covery.— Proi.  Corbett’s  Success— Amount  of  Profit  to  be 
made  anually  by  anybody  with  Twelve  liens.— How  Poultry 
Breeders  can  raise  Chickens  in  Manure,  with  slight  expense, 
ail  the  year  round.— The  Raising  of  Poultry  with  Large 
Profits.— The  kind  of  Manure  to  be  used.— The  best  Breed  of 
Profitable  Fowls.— Advice  to  the  Ladies.— Important  Hints 
how  to  keep  Poultry  arid  make  Money.— Diseases  and  their 
Cure.— How  to  Fatten  and  Prepare  lor  Market.— Opinions  ol 
the  Press  and  Rewards  given  for  this  process. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERidAN  AGlUCULTUBIST 


Valuable  Architectural  Books 

For  Carpenters  and  Builders. 


Hussey’s 


National  Cottage  Architecture; 

OR 

Homes  for  Every  One. 

■With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost; 
with  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  houses  may 
be  built  direct  from  tile  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  lJ08t-paid,  $6.00, 

Atwood's 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House-building, 
Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton's 

National  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s 

National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  tile  whole  Science  of  Carpen¬ 
try.  Joinery,  Hoofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
Illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s 


National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views, Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Draw  ngs,  Specifications, 
and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Coracles,. 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward's 

Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Jacques’ 


Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs,  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post  paid,  $2;00. 

Wheeler’s 

Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s 

Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  With  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Cummings* 

Architectural  Details. 

38T  Designs  and  967  Illustrations  of  the  Various  Parts  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  City  and  Country.  Also,  Plans  and  Elevations  of 
Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and  other  Buildings.  Royal 
Quarto  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Croff’s 

Progressive 

American  Architecture. 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Oiiiginal  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00, 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
p  iges  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  lias  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible. with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth’s 


School-House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  witli  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  to  working  scale,  witli  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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YOUR  GARDEN, 

Now  Is  the  time  to  get  the  best  books  about  it. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure.. Post-paid,  $1.50 


Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  “  $1.50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden..  “  $1.50 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  »  $1.30 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  •«  ^SO 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  “  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  “  $1,50 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  “  30 

River’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  “  $1.00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture..  “  $1.50 


Roe’s  Manual  on  Culture  of  Small  Fruits  “  50 

You  will  find  all  the  above  very  useful  and  valuable  as  the 
Spring  comes  on.  Send  also  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  their  Rural  Books  Tree  to  applicants.) 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Rhododendron  &  “American  Plants.” 

A  treatise  on  the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Species  of  the 
Rhododendron  ;  with  cultural  notes  upon  other  plants  which 
thrive  under  like  treatment,  and  descriptions  of  species  and 
varieties ;  with  a  chapter  upon  herbaceous  plants  requiring 
similar  culture. 

By  EDWARD  SPRAGUE  RAND,  Jr., 

Author  of  “Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden Ac. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


THE  WINDOW  GARDENER. 

By  EDWARD  S.  RAND,  Jr. 

This  little  volume  is  not  wholly  a  new  book,  but  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  revision  of  chapters  whicli  originally  appear¬ 
ed  in  “Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden.”  It  was  to  meet 
tlie  demand  lor  a  cheap  manual  of  culture  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  issued.  Its  price  places  it  within  the  reacli  of  all. 

Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 


The  Cider  Maker’s  Manual. 

By  J.  S.  BUELL. 

A  Practical  Hand-Book,  which  embodies  Treatises  on  the 
Apple;  Construction  of  Cider  Mills,  Cider  Presses,  Seed 
Washers,  and  Cider  Mill  Machinery  in  General;  Cider  Mak¬ 
ing  ;  Fermentation  ;  Vinegar  Manipulation,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

MANUAL  ON  THE 

Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 

By  E.  P  ROE, 

Author  of  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden ,  etc. 

On  the  culture  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  &c.  Price,  post  paid,  50  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  hy 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THKEE  PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 


The  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry. 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT. 

Witli  Fifty  Exquisite  Colored  Portraits  of  Prize  Birds,  paint¬ 
ed  from  life,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

Demy  4to.,  600  pages,  cloth,  beveled  boards,  gilt  edges,  $15.00. 

Never  before  lias  so  extensive  an  amount  of  information, 
coupled  with  sueli  accuracy,  been  brought  together.— Morn¬ 
ing  Post. 

The  Book  of  Pigeons. 

By  ROBERT  FULTON. 

Edited  and  arranged  hy  LEWIS  WRIGHT. 
Illustrated  witli  50  Life-like  Colored  Plates,  painted  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Ludlow  expressly  for  this  work,  and  with 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Demy  4to„  cloth,  beveled  Gilt  sides  and  edges,  $15.00. 

“  With  this  work  at  hand,  the  pigeon  fancier  or  breeder 
could  not  go  far  wrong.” 


The  Book  of  the  Horse. 

Thorough-bred,  Half-bred,  Cart-bred,  Saddle  and  Harness, 
with  Hints  on  Horsemanship,  the  Management  of  the  Stable, 
Breeding,  Breaking  and  Training  for  the  Road,  the  Park, 
and  the  Field. 

By  SAMUEL  SIDNEY. 

With  25  facsimile  Colored  Elates  from  Original  Paintings, 
and  100  Wood  Engravings. 

Demy  4to„  600  pages,  cloth,  beveled  gilt  side  and  edges,  $15.00. 

A  handsome  and  sumptuously  illustrated  work,  which  the 
library  of  no  country  gentleman  should  be  without.— Daily 
Telegraph. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Valuable  Architectural  Books 

For  Carpenters  and  Builders. 


Hussey’s 

National  Cottage  Architecture; 

OR 

Homes  for  Every  One. 

With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost ; 
with  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  houses  may 
be  built  direct  from  the  hook.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Atwood’s 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  tlie  General  Principles  of  House-building, 
Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s 

National  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair-lluilding  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s 

National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Hoofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by. large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s 

National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views, Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications, 
and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
provedstyle.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward's 

Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1,50. 

Woodward’s 

Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plan3,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses.  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Jacques’ 

Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post  paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s 

Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s 

Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Cummings’ 

Architectural  Details. 

387  Designs  and  967  Illustrations  of  the  Various  Parts  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  City  and  Country.  Also,  Plans  and  Elevations  of 
Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and  other  Buildings.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

CrofT’s 

Progressive 

American  Architecture. 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
p  iges  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  lias  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth’s 

School-House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans.  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Iraughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


No.  1.  Peruvian  Guano, 

at  Government  Agent’s  prices.  ’ 

POTASH  SAjLTS. 

STRICTLY  PURE  GROUND  BONE-all  grades. 
SUPER-PHOSPHATES,  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS,  Etc. 

For  retail  prices  see  Price  List  in  current  No  .American 
Agriculturist. 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


_ V*\\S** &  ACC'QfVj 

L,  Insurance  Company. 

.  MARTJFOJSD,  CONN~. 

Cash  Assets, . $3,800,000. 

GRANTS  EVERYTHING  DESIRABLE  IN 

Life  or  Accident  Insurance, 

AT  LOW  CASH  RATES. 

U2T"  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company. 

THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 
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NEW  YORK,  JULY,  1876 

July  is  considered  as  the  harvest  month,  and  as 
this  year,  and  especially  in  this  particular  month, 
we  are  all  making  comparisons  between  things  as 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  and  as  they  now  are, 
we  may  very  well  consider  how  much  better  we 
are  provided  with  harvesting  implements  than  our 
forefathers  were.  Instead  of  stooping  painfully 
over  our  crops,  and  cutting  them  by  handfuls  with 
the  sickle,  we  now  lay  them  down  with  the  reaper 
all  ready  to  be  bound,  or  even  lay  down  the  bound 
sheaves.  In  no  department  of  human  industry  has 
there  been  a  greater  saving  of  labor,  than  in  har¬ 
vest  work.  It  has  now  become  not  a  work  to  be 
dreaded,  but  the  pleasing  occupation  of  gathering 
in  the  abundant  fruits  of  our  labors,  an  occupation 
which  should  be  accompanietl  by  thankfulness  and 
contentment.  The  reaper,  mower,  tedder,  horse- 
rake,  unloading-fork,  and  thrashing  machine,  all 
worked  by  horses  or  by  steam,  are  the  contribution 
which  mechanics  have  made  to  agriculture,  within 
the  latter  part  of  the  past  century,  and  agriculture 
owes  her  sister  art  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  it. 

Bis  sals  also  Work. 

In  the  FiMi—  There  are  some  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  working  out  of  doors  at  this  season, 
which  may  add  much  to  the  comfort,  and  may  pre¬ 
serve  health,  or  save  life.  Tho  most  important  is 
to  avoid  drinking  cold  water  when  heated.  We 
have  worked  a  whole  day  without  drinking,  except 
at  the  usual  resting  spells,  and  know  that  it  can  be 
done  by -any  one  who  will  resist  the  desire  to  swal¬ 
low  copious,  drafts  of  water.  The  fluid  dilutes  the 
blood,  weakens  the  system,  greatly  increases  pers- 
piratiou,  and  this  in  its  turn  excites  thirst.  To 
pour  some  cold  water  upon  the  wrists,  and  to  bathe 
the  temples,  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
body  very  rapidly.  As  a  protection  to  the.  head  we 
wear  a  white  handkerchief  or  a  cabbage  leaf  in  tire 
hat,  and  a  white  handkerchief  fasteued  to  the  hat 
behind,  so  as  to  fall  loosely  over  the  back  of  the 
neck.  If  one  must  drink,  a  small  quantity  of  oat¬ 
meal  stirred  in  the  water,  will  be  wholesome  and 
nutritious. 

The  Laws  of  Health  require  careful  observation. 
Decomposition  is  very  active  during  the  hot  weath¬ 
er,  and  all  filth  and  refuse  of  whatever  kind,  should 


be  removed  to  the  compost  heap  and  well  covered 
with  earth.  Sinks,  cellars,  drains,  cesspools,  and 
all  such  places,  may  be  cheaply  disinfected  by  pour¬ 
ing  into  them  or  sprinkling  about  them,  a  pailful 
of  water  in  which  a  pound  of  copperas  (sulphate  of 
iron)  has  been  dissolved.  A  quantity  of  ground 
plaster  mixed  with  offensive  liquid  matter,  or 
sprinkled  about  stable  drains,  or  other  bad  smelling 
moist  places,  will  be  very  serviceable. 

Weeds. — “Ill  weeds  now  grow  apace.”  In  the 
hurry  of  harvest  work  these  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  A  day’s  delay  may  not  hurt  the  crop, 
while  it  may  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
growth  of  the  weeds.  To  cultivate  in  a  dry  time, 
will  do  the  most  execution  amongst  weeds,  and  by 
keeping  the  soil  mellow,  will  make  it  more  absorb¬ 
ent  and  retentive  of  moisture. 

Root  Crops. — Mangels  or  ruta-bagas  need  to  have 
the  soil  mellow  and  moist,  and  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds.  One  plant  too  many  in  the  row,  is  a 
weed  as  much  as  a  thistle  or  a  rag-weed,  and  where- 
ever  the  plants  are  too  thick,  they  should  be  thinned 
unsparingly.  Ruta-bagas  may  be  sown  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Dusting  the  young  plants 
while  still  in  the  seed-leaf  with  fine  guano,  will  help 
to  keep  off  the  flea,  and  will  stimulate  the  plants  to 
push  out  the  rough  leaves,  when  they  will  be  safe 
from  this  pest.  After  July  15th,  white  turnips  should 
be  sown  in  place  of  ruta-bagas  on  northern  farms. 

Fodder  Corn  for  soiling,  may  still  be  sown  in  suc¬ 
cession  up  to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  more  this 
crop  is  grown  and  used,  the  more  valuable  it  is 
found  to  be.  It  should  not  be  sown  broadcast  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  very  richest  soil,  and  even  then  the 
extra  labor  of  drilling  it  will  be  well  repaid.  Drills 
should  be  30  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  au  inch 
apart  in  the  drill.  To  get  a  good  growth,”  this  crop 
should  be  as  well  cultivated  as  the  main  crop.  Four 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  needed. 

Corn. — Constant  cultivation  is  very  important  for 
this  crop.  No  other  shows  so  much  benefit  from  it. 
Our  plan  is  to  cultivate  on  the  level,  going  close  to 
the  rows.  If  there  are  many  weeds  in  the  rows  be¬ 
tween  the  stalks,  we  throw  a  little  earth  to  the 
plants  to  smother  the  weeds.  Afterwards,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  this  soil  may  be  leveled  with  the  hoe  at  the 
last  weeding.  Hilling  corn  is  not,  as  some  farmers 
think,  needed  to  steady  the  plants. 

Potatoes  suffer  more  from  weeds  than  any  other 
crop.  One  weed  will  take  up  and  evaporate  a  good 
deal  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  rob  the  crop  of 
what  It  greatly  needs.  This  loss  of  moisture  is  not 
often  thought  of  in  considering  the  effect  of  weeds, 
but  it  is  very  important.  When  too  late  to  be  killed 
by  cultivation,  the  weeds  should  be  hand-pulled. 

Peas  and  Oats,  grown  for  fodder,  may  he  cut  with 
the  reaper  if  they  have  not  lodged.  Otherwise  the 
best  plan  is  to  cut  them  with  the  scythe,  not  as 
grass  is  mown,  but  by  drawing  them  towards  the 
mower  in  bunches,  with  the  blade  of  the  scythe, 
when  the  loose  bunches  may  be  left  to  dry  until 
ready  to  haul  to  the  bam.  When  cut  in  blossom, 
and  well  cured,  this  mixed  crop  is  worth  more  than 
clover  hay. 

Wheat. — The  best  time  for  cutting  wheat  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  We  choose  that  time  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  grain  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  can  easily  be  crushed  to  a  soft  moist  powder  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  finger  nails,  and  there  is  no¬ 
sign  of  milkiness  or  mushiness  about  it.  If  cut 
earlier  than  this  the  grain  shrinks,  if  cut  later  it  is 
lost  by  shelling,  although  its  quality  for  seed  and 
for  grinding  is  best  when  cut  dead  ripe.  The  time 
of  cutting  is  a  matter  of  economy  and  convenience. 

Binding  Grain. — One  of  the  common  small  wastes 
of  the  farm  arises  from  careless  binding  and  shock¬ 
ing  grain.  Sheaves  fall  to  pieces,  or  shocks  over¬ 
turn,  and  grain  is  wasted  as  well  as  much  time.  See 
that  the  bands  are  strong  enough,  long  enough,  and 
well  bound,  and  the  shocks  well  put  up  and  safely- 
capped.  Although  the  caps  may  not  be  needed, 
yet  the  grain  is  safe,  and  in  case  of  a  sudden  thun¬ 
der  shower  one  can  rest  easy,  knowing  that  no  harm 
can  happen  to  this  crop. 

1  hr  ashing.— To  thrash  the  grain  as  soon  as  it  is 
drawn  from  the  field,  and  to  market  it,  if  it  is  dry 
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enough,  is  generally  the  best  plan.  The  loss  of 
weight,  and  that  from  vermin  and  other  risks,  are 
saved ;  the  labor  of  stacking  or  putting  it  in  the 
barn,  and  a  second  handling  are  also  saved,  and  with 
the  cash  in  his  pocket,  a  farmer  avoids  any  loss  in 
value,  and  if  he  misses  a  rise,  he  will  on  the  whole 
have  saved  more  than  this  might  have  amounted 
to,  and  has  had  the  use  of  the  money  besides. 

'  The  Granary.— It  grain  is  stored,  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  it  from  vermin,  and  to  turn  it  oc¬ 
casionally,  lest  it  might  heat  and  mildew. 

Stock. — See  hints  for  last  month,  which  apply  to 
this  month  as  well. 

Take  a  Holiday. — Nb  farmer  or  mechanic  should 
miss  seeing  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  If  he  can 
not  go,  he  should  send  one  at  least  of  his  sons.  If 
he  can  not  afford  to  do  that,  he  should  take  what 
recreation  he  can  in  the  most  convenient  manner. 
Family  parties,  neighborly  picnics  to  interesting 
places,  and  social  gatherings,  make  us  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other,  and  show  the  best  points 
of  people  whom  we  might  suppose  had  but  little 
good  about  them.  In  business  no  one  is  seen  at 
his  best,  and  we  want  to  think  as  well  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  as  we  possibly  can. 

In  the  Southern  States ,  the  “  plowing  ”  of  cotton, 
and  the  planting  of  food  and  fodder  crops  occupy 
this  month.  But  cotton  should  be  “  plowed  ”  with 
the  cultivator.  Injury  to  the  roots  weakens  the 
plants,  and  deep  culture  dries  the  soil.  It  is  shal¬ 
low  culture  which  keeps  the  surface  mellow  and 
loose,  preserves  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  makes 
it  absorbent  and  retentive.  A  “scraper”  or  shallow 
cultivator  should  be  used  in  preference  to  a  plow. 

Sweet  Potatoes  may  still  be  planted,  and  there  is 
no  better  or  cheaper  material  for  making  pork  than 
this.  If  the  weather  is  dry  when  the  plants  are  set 
out,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  dip  the  roots  in  a  mud 
made  of  cow  dung  and  loam,  and  leave  the  soil 
dishing  around  the  plants.  After  the  first  shower 
hoe  the  moist  earth  around  the  plant,  filling  the 
hollow.  Few  will  be  lost  that  are  planted  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Second  Crop  of  “ Hound'"  Potatoes ,  may  be 
planted  this  month  and  next.  The  sets  should  be 
planted  deeply,  which  will  keep  them  cool,  and 
tend  to  throw  out  a  strong  growth  of  roots  before 
the  leaves  appear  above  the  surface. 

Fodder  Crops. — For  the  Southern  States  ruta¬ 
bagas  will  be  found  a  valuable  winter  forage  crop,  j 
Sown  towards  the  end  of  this  month  upon  fine  mel¬ 
low  soil,  rolled  after  sowing ,  and  fertilized  with  a 
moderate  dressing  of  superphosphate,  this  crop 
will  furnish  the  best  of  feed  for  sheep,  which 
will  consume  it  upon  the  ground  if  confined  in 
hurdles  or  nets.  They  are  also  valuable  feed  for 
cows,  and  if  sliced  are  remarkably  healthful  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  horses  and  mules. 

The  Cow  Pea  is  worthy  of  being  sown  by  itseif, 
although  at  the  last  plowing  of  cotton,  they  may 
be  plowed  in  between  the  rows.  This  is  one  of 
the  fodder  crops  which  can  be  grown  most  profita¬ 
bly  in  the  South,  and  is  as  valuable  as  the  northern 
clover,  when  well  cured. 

Cabbages. — Another  valuable  fodder  crop  in  the 
South  is  the  cabbage.  For  field  culture  the  plants 
may  be  set  out  this  month,  on  good  soil,  and  for 
later  plantings  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  beds  early 
this  month.  Superphosphate  or  guano  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer  for  this  crop.  By  this  time  the  bother¬ 
some  flea  has  departed  for  the  season. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


With  plants  generally,  this  month  is  almost  a  sea¬ 
son  of  rest.  Trees  have  made  their  early  increase 
of  wood,  and  are  now  maturing  it.  The  hot  weather 
checks  rapid  growth  in  most  garden  vegetables,  but 
the  weeds,  especially  those  from  tropical  countries, 
are  in  their  glory.  The  main  work  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  is  weeds.  Weeds  in  orchard  and  fruit  gar¬ 
den  ;  weeds  in  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden ; 
weeds  in  the  greenhouse  and  fence  corners  ;  weeds 
before,  behind,  and  all  around.  If  one  cannot  keep 
his  crops  clear  of  weeds,  he  either  has  not  enough 


force  or  too  much  land  in  cultivation.-  N.  B.  Let 
every  one  who  can,  visit  the  Centennial  exhibition. 
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Young  Trees  will  suffer  from  the  hot  sun  and  dry¬ 
ness.  See  to  the  mulch,  if  one  is  not  already  put 
on,  lose  no  time  in  applying  it,  and  replace  any  that 
may  have  been  disturbed  by  the  wind  or  otherwise. 
If  a  young  tree  seems  to  be  suffering,  give  it  an 
extra  mulch,  and  if  it  has  a  long,  naked  trunk,  tie 
some  hay  or  straw  around  to  shade  it. 

Grafts  set  this  spring  need  attention.  If  they 
push  too  vigorously,  pinch  the  end  out ;  if  too 
many  buds  start,  remove  useless  shoots.  See  that 
shoots  from  the  stock  do  not  rob  the  graft. 

Seedlings,  especially  of  forest  trees,  will  suffer 
from  the  hot  sun,  and  must  be  shaded.  A  lattice- 
work  of  laths  or  other  slats  is  best ;  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  is  to  stick  leafy  branches  all  over  the  bed. 

Insects. — On  the  first  appearance  of  a  web  of  the 
Tent  caterpillar,  destroy  it  and  its  contents  ;  do  this 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  colony  is  at  home. 
Watch  for  other  insects,  and  recollect  that  every 
day’s  delay  in  killing  them  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  the  task. 

Thinning  the  fruit  is  especially  necessary  on 
young  trees  disposed  to  overbear.  Removing  half 
or  more  of  the  crop  of  fruit  to  be  marketed,  is 
found  to  pay  in  the  increased  price  of  better  fruit. 

IPritit  Warden . 

What  is  said  under  orchard  in  relation  to  mulch¬ 
ing  and  insects,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
fruit  garden. 

Strawberries  in  all  but  the  northernmost  localities, 
are  now  clear  of  fruit,  and  the  after  treatment  cf 
the  beds  will  depend  upon  the  method  of  culture. 
Where  the  plants  are  kept  in  stools  or  single  rows, 
remove  the  mulch,  cut  off  all  runners,  fork  in  some 
fine  manure,  and  replace  the  mulch  ;  the  few  weeds 
that  come  up  through  the  mulch  may  be  hand- 
pulled  ;  continue  to  cut  the  runners  as  they  grow. 
If  the  bedding  or  alternate  method  is  followed,  fork 
up  and  manure  the  spaces  between  the  beds  and 
let  the  runners  fill  them. 

Mowing  the  Leaves  of  strawberries,  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  off  is  commeuded  by  some,  who  claim  that 
the  new  growth  is  finer  and  the  plants  more  fruit¬ 
ful.  We  have  never  tried  this  plan,  but  propose  to 
do  so  with  a  part  of  a  bed. 

Raspberries  follow  directly  upon  strawberries,  and 
in  picking  require  even  more  care  than  strawber¬ 
ries  ;  cool  off  the  fruit  before  packing  in  crates. 
All  the  varieties  that  push  up  new  canes  from  the 
root  must  have  provision  made  for  next  year’s  crop 
by  saving  3  or  4  shoots  from  each  stool  ;  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  off,  cut  away  the  old  canes  and  train  up 
the  new  ones ;  when  these  reach  4  feet  in  hight, 
stop  their  upward  growth  by  pinching.  Black-caps 
and  the  red  sorts  that  root  from  the  tips  of  the 
canes,  bear  fruit  on  new  branches  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant,  but  do  not  spread  by  suckers ; 
the  old  wood  of  these  is  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  new 
branches  cared  for. 

Blackberries  get  very  heavy  with  fruit,  and  should 
be  kept  securely  tied  to  stakes  ;  train  up  3  or  4  new 
shoots  to  form  canes  to  bear  next  year ;  stop  them 
when  5  feet  high.  Cut  out  old  caues  when  the  fruit 
is  off.  If  the  “  rust”  appears,  cutout  the  affected 
canes  and  burn  to  prevent  its  spreading. 

Chrape-vines. — In  regularly  trained  vines  the  new 
growth  must  be  kept  tied  up  to  the  trellis.  As  lat¬ 
erals  appear,  pinch  them  back  to  one  leaf.  Upon 
the  first  signs  of  mildew,  apply  sulphur  by  means 
of  a  bellows.  Most  of  the  troublesome  insects  at 
this  season  are  kept  down  by  hand-picking.  Rose- 
bugs  and  other  small  beetles  may  be  shaken  off 
early  in  the  morning,  while  torpid,  and  caught  in 
a  dish  of  water.  Rub  off  all  shoots  that  appear 
where  canes  are  not  wanted. 

Currants. — Where  the  leaves  suddenly  wilt,  it  is 
likely  that  a  borer  will  be  found  in  the  stem.  The 
work  of  the  currant  worm  is  at  once  seen  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  leaves.  Lose  no  time  in  ap¬ 
plying  white  hellebore,  either  dusting  on  the  pow¬ 


der,  or  mixing  two  ounces  of  the  powder,  first  well 
stirred  with  a  quart  or  two  of  boiling  water,  in  an 
ordinary  pailful  of  cold  water,  and  apply  with  a 
syringe. 

Pears  will  usually  need  free  thinning,  especially 
the  large  varieties.  If  the  slug  appears  on  the 
leaves,  dust  them  with  fine  slaked  lime.  For  the 
blight  there  is  no  known  remedy  or  preventive. 
Its  presence  is  not  seen  until  the  mischief  is  done. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  away  and  burn  the 
blighted  portions,  even  if  it  take  the  whole  tree. 

MitcSiesa 

The  early  crops  will  now  be  off,  and  the  ground 
should  be  made  ready  for  setting  out  the  later  ones 
as  soon  as  there  are  sufficient  rains.  In  time  of 
drouth  keep  the  surface  stirred,  as  a  mellow  sur¬ 
face  soil  not  only  prevents  evaporation,  but  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  dews.  Besides  these  the  all  important  office 
of  killing  the  weeds  is  performed.  Now  the  “  pus- 
ley  ”  and  crab  grass  grow  apace.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  he  is  a  poor  gardener  who  “  lets  his 
pusley  get  ahead  of  him.”  Keep  the  hand-hoes, 
wheel-hoes,  horse  and  hand  cultivators,  in  motion, 
and  do  not  forget  that  great  execution  can  be  done 
among  young  weeds  with  a  sharp,  long-toothed 
steel  rake.  Those  who  “make  garden”  for  once 
and  all  in  the  spring,  deprive  themselves  of  much 
of  the  enjoyment  they  might  have  by  sowing  for 
successive  crops.  We  here  enumerate  such  vegeta¬ 
bles  that  may  still  be  sown  with  the  hope  of  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  return. 

Beans. — Sow  bush  sorts.  If  Limas  and  other 
climbers  do  not  take  to  the  pole,  give  them  a  little 
help ;  pinch  the  tips  when  they  get  to  the  top  of 
the  pole  and  also  the  euds  of  long  straggling 
branches.  In  northern  climates  it  is  a  mistake  to 
give  these  poles  over  6  or  8  feet  high. 

Beets. — Keep  the  main  crop  of  late  kinds  well 
weeded  and  thinned.  In  hot  weather,  spinach 
runs  at  once  to  seed,  young  beets  make  a  capital 
substitute,  and  some  sow  especially  for  this  use. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Set  out  plants  for  the 
late  crops  whenever  there  is  a  favorable  time.  In 
taking  plants  from  the  seed  bed,  reject  all  that  have 
malformed  roots,  and  also  all  “blind”  plants;  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  terminal  bud,  or  grow¬ 
ing  point,  from  some  cause,  is  injured  or  imperfect, 
and  such  are  called  “  blind.”  Use  the  rake  freely 
among  newly  set  crops. 

Carrots. — Thin,  if  not  already  done,  and  keep  the 
hoe  at  work  until  the  leaves  get  large  enough  to 
prevent.  Where  young  roots  are  desired,  sow  seed. 

Celery. — Set  in  the  first  fayorable  spell  on  the 
level  ground  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  6 
inches  distant.  But  few  follow  the  old  plan  of  set¬ 
ting  in  trenches. 

Corn. — Sow  the  early  sorts  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  if  the  later  sown 
fails  to  form  ears,  it  will  be  useful  fodder.  Culti¬ 
vate  often. 

Cucumbers  may  still  be  planted  for  pickles  early 
in  the  month. 

Egg  Plant  should  be  forwarded  by  frequent  hoe¬ 
ing  and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure.  When 
the  fruit  gets  large,  put  hay  or  straw  under  it,  to 
keep  it  from  the  ground.  Go  over  the  plants  daily 
and  pick  off  the  potato  bugs,  which  seem  to  prefer 
this  to  all  other  food. 

Endive. — Where  this  is  liked  as  a  salad,  seeds  for 
a  late  crop  may  be  sown. 

Herbs. — Transplant  from  seed  bed,  sage,  thyme, 
and  other  culinary  herbs,  putting  them  8  inches 
apart  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 

Lettuce. — Seeds  may  be  sown  late  in  the  month 
for  a  late  crop. 

Melons. — Keep  hoed  as  long  as  the  vines  will  al¬ 
low.  Remove  all  fruit  not  likely  to  ripen. 

Pecs. — Sow  early  sorts,  putting  in  the  seed  at  least 
4  inches  deep.  Late  crops  sometimes  escape  mil¬ 
dew,  but  oftener  do  not. 

Seeds  of  those  kinds  it  is  desired  to  save  should 
be  labeled  at  once,  and  when  dry,  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  place,  out'  of  reach  of  mice. 
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Sweet  Potatoes.— Hoe  until  the  vines  cover  the 
ground,  and  when  the  stems  begin  to  take  root,  lift 
them  occasionally  to  prevent  it. 

Squashes.— There  is  no  help  for  the  malodorous 
•squash-bug,  but  hand-picking  and  crushing  the 
eggs  which  are  found  in  patches  on  the  under-side 
of  the  leaves.  Hoe  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground, 
and.  to  not  disturb  them  if  they  take  root. 

Tomatoes. — Continue  to  tie  to  trellis  ;  where  no 
support  is  used,  place  brush  under  the  plants  ts 
keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 

Turnips. — Weed  and  thin  the  ruta-baga  sorts  and 
sow  white  and  yellow  varieties  late  in  the  month. 
Walks  and  Weeds.— Keep  the  paths  in  good  order, 
and  keep  weeds  not  only  from  among  the  crops, 
hut  out  of  fence  corners  and  all  other  places  where 
they  may  mature  their  seeds. 


F!»wcr  CwSO*dLeaa  a/BMl  Lawa. 

Lawns  will  require  cutting  often  to  keep  the  turf 
looking  well,  and  the  only  remedy  for  annual  weeds, 
which  are  often  troublesome,  is  frequent  mowing. 
Where  the  grass  grows  close  to  the  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  a  grass-hook  should  beused,  else  the  mowing- 
machine  is  likely  to  injure  the  trunk  or  stem. 

Climbers,  as  they  grow,  should  be  trained  to  what¬ 
ever  support  is  used,  else  they  grow  straggling,  and 
are  injured  by  severe  storms. 

Gladioluses,  Tuberoses,  and  Dahlias,  all  require 
stakes  to  support  the  stalks.  Stakes  made  of  pine 
and  painted  may  be  had  at  most  horticultural 
stores.  Those  cut  from  straight  brush  answer  well. 

Annuals  of  some  of  the  quick-growing  sorts  may 
still  be  sown  for  late  fall  flowering. 

Perennials  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Sow 
seeds  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  especially  of 

Clematis  and  other  sorts  which  will  not  grow  un¬ 
til  the  second  year,  if  not  sown  when  first  ripe. 

Foliage  Plants. — Where  beds  of  Coleus  or  other 
«olored-leaved  plants  are  planted  out,  they  require 
considerable  care  in  pinching  and  keeping  in  proper 
shape,  else  the  effect  is  destroyed. 


't»feesi3aoease  saanal  Window  Plants, 

The  main  work  this  month  will  be  to  keep  the 
house  properly  ventilated  and  watered,  taking  care 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  insects  through  neglect. 
Shading  of  some  sort  should  be  used,  either  lattice 
work  or  a  coat  of  whitewash. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  June  13th,  1870, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

3.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YOUK  MAKSUTS. 

Receu’TS.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

Sid’s  this  tn’tli269,000  5,417,000  1,311,000  357,000  205,000  1,067.000 
26(l’s  last  ni'th29l,000  1,136,000  1,334,000  83,000  231,000  901,000 
S a  i. ics  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  d’s  this  in’Ui329,000  4,451,000  3,101,000  381,000  15,000  1,111,000 
26  (l’s  last  iu’Ui337,000  2,623,000  1,211,000  117,000  41,000  816,000 

a.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1S16.. 269, 000  5,417,000  1,311,000  357,000  205,000  1,007,000 

25  days  1875.. 267, 000  3,315,000  2,604,000  37,000  161,000  910,000 

Sacks  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1876  .329,000  4,154,000  3,101,000  381,000  15,000  1,111,000 

25  days  1875.  .381,000  4,102,000  2,817,000  61,000  151,0.0  1,363,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  btish. 

Jnne  9, 1876.. 1,121,203  625,813  3,969  15,674  a85,042  507,157 

May  8.  1876..  1,563,826  172,090  16,365  33,301  437,387  450,613 

Apr.  10, 1876.  .3,393,074  232,140  68,429  200,381  706,283  436,943 

Mar.  6,  1876.. 4, 473, 653  303,026  82,563  411,078  757,457  377,273 

Jan.  10,  1876.  .5,802,293  663,982  100.741  325,101  1,080,300  307,438 

Dec.  7,  1875.  .5,878,036  816,962  99,908  305,9611,252,005  258,36*1 

May  11,  1875...  969,804  1,542,924  16,124  16,537  545,200  229, 0& 

Jan.  11,  1875.. 3, 675, 122  1,049,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,617 

4.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  June  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush,  bush.  bush,  lmsli.  bush. 

1876.  .885,654  11,364,601  6,088,000  289,500  25,018  161,611  (568,503 

1875..  784.328  9,989,147  5.515,451  97,487  165  51,990  213,582 

1574..  957.783  15,083,516  7,021,960  443,103  100  57,585  230,9:6 

1873..  526.562  3, ‘241, 919  5,398,449  20,823  16,526  14,616  38,200 

Title-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 
igation  to  June  1  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bbls.  busli.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 

1876..  7,000  3,313,000  685,600  203,900  91,000  888,700  132,100 

1875..  5,500  1,140,800  302,600  36,800  -  3*27,100  147,400 

Sold  has  been  up  to  113?g,  and  down  to  112>4,  closing 
Jime  13,  at  112#,  as  against  112?g  on  May  13,  and  113  on 


April  12 _ A  very  extensive  movement  has  been  report¬ 

ed  in  the  Breadstuff  line,  since  our  last,  largely  on  export 
account,  at  variable  prices,  closing  generally  with  in¬ 
creasing  firmness.  The  export  inquiry  lias  been  notably 
animated  for  Spring  Wheat,  the  better  qualities  of  Corn, 
and  prime  Bye.  The  purchases  of  Wheat  and  Corn  for 
shipment,  have  been  largely  for  the  English  markets. 
The  dealings  in  Rye  have  been  almost  exclusively  for  the 
German  markets.  Supplies  of  Wheat  and  Corn  have  bQeu 
liberal  at  tiie  ruling  figures.  Some  export  demand  has 
been  also  noted  for  Oats,  chiolly  for  France.  Barley  has 
been  quiet,  and  altogether  nominal.  A  sample  of  the 
new  crop  of  California  Barley  was  exhibited  on ’change 
here  on  Thursday,  June  Sth.  It  was  of  good  quality  and 
color.  Flour  has  been  in  active  request,  mostly  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  ;  the  borne  trade 
calls  having  been  moderate  ...Cotton  has  been  more 

freely  dealt  in,  but  at  lower  prices _ Provisions  have 

also  been  more  active  ;  hog  products,  however,  have  been 
much  depressed  and  unsettled  in  price.  Beef,  Butter, 
Cheese,  and  Eggs  also  lower. ..  .Hops,  Seeds,  Hay,  and 
Straw  have  been  less  sought  after,  and  prices  have 
favored  buyers. .. .Tobacco  has  been  in  good  demand, 

and  held  with  more  firmness _ Wool  has  been  offered 

more  freely,  and  at  generally  reduced  figures,  without 
leading  to  any  very  decided  increase  in  the  demand,  es¬ 
pecially  by  manufacturers.  The  recent  failures  in  this 
interest,  have  had  a  depressing  effect  ..  Ocean  Grain 
freights  have  been  unusually  active,  but  at  variable  rates. 
Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  closed  on  the  12th 
June  at  ;  to  Glasgow  at  8%@,9cl ;  to  Hamburgh 

at  equal  to  12(3)13 d.  per  bushel.  Provisions  by  steam  to 
Liverpool,  40s.®508.  per  ton;  Cotton  at  6/i A-  ^  lb. 
Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  6s.0(f.@6s.714^-  per 
quarter.  Grain  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool, 
for  the  maturing  crop,  quoted  at  58s.@65s. 


CUI, KENT  WlIOUltSAMt  PRICES. 

May  IS 
112  3-8 


Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  $4  00  @  5  50 

Suiter  to  Extra  Southern _  4  20  %  9  00 

Extra  Western. .  5  00  @10  00 

Extra  Genesee .  5  65  @7  00 

Sunerliiie  Western .  4  10  @  4  50 

Rye  Flour .  3  50  @5  10 

Corn-Meal.  .  .  2  90  @  3  60 

Wheat— All  binds  of  White.  1  35  @1  00 
All  binds  ol' Bed  and  Amber.  1  05  @  1  50 

Corn— fellow . 

Mixed  . 

White. . 

Oats —  Western . 

State . . 

Kyis . . 

Barley .  . 

Hay— Bale,  id  100  ms . 

Straw,  id  100  fts . 

Cotton— Middlings,  id  lb  ... 

Hons— Crop  OI1S75.  id  lb . 

Eeathers— Live  Geese,  lb 

Seed— Clover,  Id  lb  . 

Timothy,  id  bushel . 

Flax,  id  bushel . 

Sim  a  k— Refi’g&  Grocery  Id  lb 
Molasses.  Culm.  Id  gal. 

New  Orleans,  new  crop, gal 

Coffee —  Bio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  ?tlb. 

Seetl  Leaf,  id  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  id  lb 


Tallow,  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— id  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  Id  barrel . 

Prime  Mess,  Id  barrel  ........ 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

1 1 a  ill),  in  tres.  &  bbls,  id  100  lb 

Butter— State,  id  !b . . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  ft  lb. 

Ciief.se..  .  . .  ■■ 

Beans— V  bushel . 

Peas—  Canada,  free.  $  bu  ... 

Eggs— Fresh,  id  dozen . 

Poultp.y'— Fowls _ _ 

Capons,  9  n> . 

Turkeys— id  lb . .  11 

Geese,  id  pair . . . 

Geese,  $  a . 

Ducks,  id  pair . . . 

Ducks,  ?!  ft . 

Boosters,  id  ft . 

Chickens,  spring.  71  pair . 

Chickens,  dry  pick’d  ft . 

Plover,  71  doz . 

Ducks,  Wild,  7)  pair . 

Snipe,  per  doz . . —  .... 

Pigeons,  wild,  dozen . 

tame,  71  dozen . 

Lettuce,  71  100  heads . 

Cucumisers,  liot-liouse, 7*  doz 

71  crate . 

Turnips  id  100  hunches . . 

Carrots,  7*  bbl . 

Beets,  id  bbl .  . 

7*  crate 
String  Beans,  7 
Caiibvges— id  100. 

id  bhl . 

Onions— id  bbl  — 

71  crate. . 

Potatoes— 71  bbl. 

••  New  71  bbl. 

Sweet  Potatoks- 

Broom-corn  . .  . 

Green  Peas,  id  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  7*  etc..  — . . 

7*  box . 

Rhubarb,  id  100  bunches.  . 
Asparagus,  7<  doz.  bunches. 
Radishes,  7*  100 bunches  .... 

Apples— id  barrel . 

Cranberries— 71  bbl .  13  00 

71  crate . 

Squash,  id  bbl . . 

Oranges.  Florida,  71  bbl  — 

Strawberries,  T>  quart .  25 

Maple  Sugar,  71  ft . 

Maple  Syrup,  71  gallon 


June  13. 

1 1 -a  1-3 

44  00  @5  co 

9  25 
@10  00 
@  7  25 
4  50 


4  10 

5  00 
5  65 
4  00 
3  50 
2  75 
1  30 
1  10 


@  5  20 
@  3  45 
@  1  55 
@  1  45 


63  @ 

67 

60  @ 

64 

57  %@ 

63 

52  © 

60 

58  @ 

70 

00  @ 

66 

37  @ 

52 

35  @ 

48 

40  @ 

53 

40  @ 

49 

79  @ 

92% 

72  © 

93 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

70  @ 

1  12% 

70  @ 

1 00 

60  @  1  12  >4 

60  ©  1  10 

12%@ 

12% 

12  ® 

12% 

12  @ 

18 

10  @ 

17 

35  @ 

60 

30  @ 

60 

16%@ 

17 

16  @ 

16% 

2  75  ©  3  00 

2  75  ©  2  85 

1 50  © 

1  60 

1  50  @ 

1  55 

6%@ 

9  H 

6%@ 

9 

32  @ 

40 

2S  @ 

37X 

50  @ 

CO 

45  @ 

60  ' 

15%@ 

18% 

li%® 

173f 

6  @ 

25 

6  @ 

25 

5  ® 

35 

5  © 

35 

25  © 

50 

20  @ 

46 

22  @ 

38 

20  @ 

38 

12  @ 

30 

12  @ 

25 

8%@ 

8% 

S%@ 

8% 

39  50  @40  00 

40  00  @41  00 

21  00  @21  25 

19  50  © 

— 

21  01)  @21  25 

Nominal. 

1  crate . 


-71  bbl.. 


12  00 

@12  50 

10  00 

©u  00 

12  62%@13  25 

11  60 

@11  65 

23 

@  32 

20 

@  28 

17 

@  30 

13 

@  26 

4%@  13 

4 

©  11 

50 

@  1  02% 

75 

@  1  45 

1  15 

@  1  20 

1  10 

©  1  15 

12%©  15% 

11 

@  14% 

13 

@  20 

11 

©  IS 

30 

@  35 

— * 

©  - 

11 

@  19 

8 

©  16 

75 

@  2  25 

1  00 

@  2  50 

— 

@  — 

— 

©  — 

65 

@  1  25 

50 

@  1  12% 

@  — 

©  — 

7 

@  8 

6 

©  7 

60 

@  1  12% 

50 

©  1  00 

23 

@  40 

25 

@  35 

S7%@  1  12% 

— 

©  - 

— 

@  - 

— 

@  — 

30 

@  1  75 

— 

©  - 

75 

®  1  50 

50 

©  75 

— 

@  - 

1  12%@  2  00 

3  50 

@  4  25 

1  00 

©  1  50 

1  00 

©  1  50 

— 

©  - 

2  00 

@  4  00 

1  50 

@  2  50 

— 

©  - 

2  50 

©  4  00 

— 

@  - 

— 

@  - 

— 

@ 

— 

©  - 

1  25 

(It.  1  50 

1  00 

©  1  25 

1  50 

@  3  00 

75 

@  1  25 

4  00 

@  8  00 

— 

@  — 

1  25 

@  1  76 

1  CO 

©  1  50 

1  00 

@  G  00 

— 

@  — 

1  50 

@  1  75 

1  00 

©  1  25 

50 

@  1  50 

75 

©  1  50 

3  00 

@  5  00 

2  00 

@  7  00 

3  00 

@  4  50 

— 

©  — 

3 

@  10 

3 

@  10 

— 

@  - 

1  00 

@  4  00 

50 

@  65 

75 

@  80 

— 

©  — 

1  75 

@  4  00 

2  00 

a  4  00 

1  00 

@  2  00 

1  50 

@  3  00 

60 

©  1  25 

1  50 

@  3  00 

50 

©  „  ~ 

2  75 

©  4  50 

1  50 

@  3  75 

13  00 

@15  00 

— 

@  - 

4  00 

©  5  00 

— - 

©  - 

1  50 

©  2  50 

— 

©  - 

— 

@  — 

— 

@  — 

25 

@  45 

3 

@  10 

6 

©  11 

6 

©  10 

62%@  1  00 

65 

@  1  00 

Aeu  loi’k  liivc-Slock  iHurkcts. 

receipts. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine.  Tori. 

May  22  .  9,587  49  4,575  24,389  22.957  61  557 


•May  29 .  7,527  70 

June  5 . 10,193  54 

June  12 .  9,750  68 

Total  for  4  Weeks  ..37,057  241 

(1.0. for  prev.ii  Weeks  45,647  253 

Beeves. 

Average  per  Week .  9.264 

do.  do.  last  Month...  9,129 
do.  do.  prev's  Month..  7,839 
The  prices  for  the  past  four 


4,624  23.967  23,996  GO,  184 

4,984  27,2:1  23,498  65.940 

3,169  21,597  18,448  53,032 

17,352  97,164  88,899  240,713 

10,219  80,928  106,428  249,475 

Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 
60  4.838  24,291  22,224 

50  3,244  16,185  21,085 

58  1,282  14,819  20,181 

weeks  were  as  follows: 


WEEK  ENDING 


June  12. 


Mange. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

.  8%@ll%c. 

9%@10%e. 

9&C. 

.  7%©ll%c. 

9%@l(i  c. 

9%e. 

.9  @;i  c. 

9%@10  c. 

9^c. 

7  @11  c. 

8&@  9%c. 

»%c. 

Kleewes. — The  course  of  the  market  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory  to  dealers,  many  things  having  conspired 
to  reduce  prices  and  sweep  away  tlieir  profits.  Many 
cattle  have  been  sold  here  the  past  month,  at  their  cost 
in  Chicago.  The  shipment  of  610  head  to  England,  has 
not  mended  matters,  although  every  relief  of  the  pressure 
helps  somewhat.  This  business  continues,  and  the  meat 
sells  well  and  readily  in  the  English  markets,  but  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  heavy,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  profit  in  itdoes 
not  wholly  exist  in  the  assistance  that  this  outlet  gives 
to  maintain  the  tone  of  a  drooping  market.  As  we  close 
the  market  is  still  lower,  the  bottom  still  being  out  of 
sight.  A  good  many  poor  cattle  on  sale,  reduced  the 
average  greatly,  many  Texans  selling  at  7@7%'c.  on  esti¬ 
mates  of  54  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  Natives  estimated  at  56  lbs. 
to  the  cwt.,  sold  for  8%@l)%c.  for  the  best.  Of  extra 
nothing  of  any  account  brought  over  10,%c, 

Cows.— The  demand  for  cows  has  been  light  through 
the  month,  and  many  cows  have  been  unsold.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  sales  have  been  made  between  $50  and  $75  per 
head Calves.— A  glance  at  the  heavy  average  re¬ 
ceipts,  will  show  a  good  reason  for  the  dull  trade  in  this 
market.  With  warm  weather  so  many  veals  could  not  be 
worked  off,  and  at  one  time  6c.  <p  lb.  was  tbe  highest 
price  procurable  for  the  best  quality.  The  market  closes 
dull,  with  sales  of  grassers  at  3c.  <jjl  lb.,  live  weight,  thin 
milk  veals  at  5@5%c.,  and  choice  at  6,%c.,  a  few  extra 
only  sold  a  little  higher. . .  .Sheep  and  Lambs  have 
been  in  heavy  supply,  and  have  sold  slowly.  Poor  sheep 
are  selling  at  4®5c.  $  B>.,  live  weight,  and  5%(§)6c.  for 
good.  Lambs  are  selling  at  6%@,S%c.  for  Virginian  and 

Kentucky,  and  8%@12c.  for  Jerseys _ Swine. — The 

values  of  hogs  lias  declined  steadily  until  the  close,  when 
prices  recovered,  sales  have  been  made  as  low  as  7%c. 
for  dressed,  but  closing  prices  may  be  quoted  at  8@S.%c. 
Live  liogs  from  Ohio  sold  on  the  lOtii  inst,  at  6%c.  ^  $>., 
for  207  lbs.  average.  The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Reporter 
thinks  that  at  present  prices  farmers  have  still  a  good 
margin  for  profits  from  their  liogs,  which  can  be  advan¬ 
tageously  fed  for  market  at  the  current  rates. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $13.00®  $20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton . 10.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . . .  15.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  41.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  toil .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft .  3@  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No. l.Peruv. Guano  (10  p.ct.  ammonia),  71  ton..$54.00@$55.50 

“  “  (Rectified),  per  ton .  . .  61.50 

Mapes’  Nitrogenized  Superphosphate,  per  ton...  45.00®  50.00 
"  Plain  Superphosphate  (mineral),  per  toil  30.00®  33.00 

“  Bone  Superphosphate,  per  toil. . .  40.00®  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  toil .  35.00®  40.00 

Fisli  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  24.00 

Bone  Black,  per  ton .  25.00®  28.00 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

Rawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  toil .  S3.(.0@  40.00 

Rough  Bones,  per  ton. . .  22.00®  25.00 

German  Potash  Salts,  (25@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00®  25.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00®  9.00 

“  In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel . . . 16  c.©lS  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  8%c.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potass, (muriate  of  potash, 'SOp.c.),  lb  25fc.r<o  3%e. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  c.@  4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb _  5  c.@  5%c. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  of  ammonia.$3.00®  $  4'00 

■ - -*►-« -  - *— » - 

Ail  Injurious  Parasite  of  flic 

Horse. — As  closer  and  more  minute  investigations  are 
made,  many  hitherto  unknown  causes  of  disease  are  dis¬ 
covered.  The  old  but  not  yet  altogether  exploded  idea 
that  “  weakness  and  disease  breeds  parasites,”  is  being 
shown  more  clearly  than  ever  before  to  be  unfounded, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  being  more  clearly 
proved,  that  it  is  to  the  presence  of  parasites,  either  vege¬ 
table  or  animal,  that  a  large  number  of  the  diseases  of 
animals  are  due.  A  dangerous  parasite  of  the  horse  was 
recently  described  at  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Club 
of  Berlin,  and  carefully  examined  at  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  of  that  city.  It  is  known  as  Strongylus  armatus.  It 
is  one  of  the  numerous  species  known  as  thread-worms, 
and  inhabits  the  anterior  mesenteric  aitery,  during  its 
earlier  life,  and  afterwards  the  colon,  or  great  gut.  Its 
presence  in  the  artery  produces 'irritation  and  swellings, 
or  aneurism,  in  which  clots  of  coagulated  blood  are 
gathered  that  sometimes  stop  the  circulation.  The  crea¬ 
ture  breeds  in  the  colon,  and  its  presence  in  either 
part  causes  a  very  severe  colic,  which  is  always  fatal. 
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Seventy-five  Cents 

CURRENCY. 
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oo  who  don’t  have  the  American  Agncul- 
agfit  to  liave  it,  and  they 


For  75  Cents. 


AT  LEAST 

1,000,000  PEOPLE 


oo  turist  «eb;:, 

oo  would  have  it,  if  they  knew  what  it  is.  . 
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Therefore 

|H=they  offer  to  send  this  Journal  “  on“ _ 

Ijgptrial”  from  July  1st  to  the  end  of 
!S|Ijiiis  year,  (six  months), 

POSTAGE  PAID, 

For  only  75  Cents. 

This  unusual  offer  only  open  to  Aug.  10.  33 
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oo  Trial  Trip  Subscriber  will  get  the  full  oo 
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°o  cents  for  the  American  Agriculturist  for  six  o0 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  u~e  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  room  elsewhere. 

!¥.«.— Tlie  V  ew  Postage  Law. 

— Ou  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  ivliicU  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  York. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  scud  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Remitting  Money :  —  t'lieej.s  on 
New  York  City  Hanks  or  Hankers  are  best 
for  largo  sums  :  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  arc  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  :  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


Bound  Copies  of  Volume  'I'liirty- 
four  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(10  to  .34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent,  to  our  oflice  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Speak  a  Word  for  alic  German 
American  Agriculturist. — For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  lias  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vatcrland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
tlie  lion.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
render.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  belter,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  be  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

©nr  National  S5AXAAK  this  month, 
contains  the  usual  assortment  of  good  things,  advertised 
by  trustworthy  men.  It  will  always  pay  any  one  to  look 
all  through  the  advertisements,  and  see  what  is  offered, 
by  whom,  at  what  price,  etc.  Many  a  man  lias  got  a  val¬ 
uable  new  idea  from  seeing  what  others  say  about  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  which  has  started  his  own  thought  in  a 
profitable  direction.  When  writing  to  any  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  for  information,  catalogues,  etc.,  or  sending 
orders  to  them,  please  let  them  know  that  you  belong  to 
the  great  Agriculturist  family,  and  you  may  expect  and 
will  receive  good  treatment.  Our  advertisers  know  that 
we  carefully  exclude  any  one  who  does  not  promptly 
perform  what  he  promises  in  his  advertisement. 

A  Rouble  Calla. — We  have  several  times 
seen  the  Calla  (Pdchardia  CEthiopica),  try  to  produce  a 
double  spathe,  as  the  white  snowy  leaf  which  passes 
for  the  flower  is  called ;  but  in  these  cases  an  imperfect 
spathe  grew  at  some  distance  below  the  perfect  one. 
Recently  Wm.  Bnrkham,  gardener  to  Jos.  Jefferson,  Esq., 
Hohokus,  N.  J.,  sent  us  a  specimen  in  which  the  spathe 
was  handsomely  and  completely  doubled,  two  being 
directly  opposite,  and  both  alike  perfect. 

Pear  BSlig-Ial.— “C.  M.  C.”  So  far  as  wc 
are  aware,  the  blight  only  manifests  its  presence  by  the 
death  of  a  branch,  or  the  whole  tree,  showing  that  the 
mischief  is  already  done.  'Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  blight,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  detect  its  early 
stages,  or  to  prevent  its  attacks.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  cut  and  burn  whatever  part  of  the  tree  may  be  blighted. 

Soldering-  at  Home. — If  one  of  a  family 

is  sufficiently  a  tinker  to  be  able  to  solder,  it  will  often 
save  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  especially  in  the  country, 
where  often  one  must  send  many  miles  to  a  tinsmith  to 


stop  a  trifling  leak.  Almost  any  one  can  learn  to  do  ®rdi- 
nary  mending,  especially  if  they  can  watch  a  tinsmith  at 
work  for  a  few  minutes.  But  in  order  to  do  such  jobs, 
one  must  have  a  soldering  iron,  (probably  so  called  be¬ 
cause  made  of  copper ),  and  solder.  These  were  formerly 
difficult  to  procure  by  those  far  from  cities,  but  now  they 
may  be  bad— of  all  things  in  the  world— by  mail !  Mr.  J. 
W.  Baker,  ol  Philadelphia,  sends  a  soldering  iron,  (cop¬ 
per),  a  slick  of  solder,  a  hex  of  resin,  and  directions,  all 
by  mail  for  $1.  How,  after  paying  the  postage,  he  can 
make  anything  on  the  trade,  is  not  our  business  to  find 
out— but  he  does  it. 

'I'lie  Pictures  on  the  Cover.— We  a-re 

aware  that  our  readers  note  with  pleasure  the  monthly 
changes  of  line  engravings  upon  the  cover  of  this  Journal, 
but  we  call  especial  attention  to  the  illustrations  of  this 
number.  Tiie  corner  pictures  are  carefully  executed,  re¬ 
duced  copies  of  familiar  representations  of  “  revolution¬ 
ary  scenes.”  The  beautiful  center  picture  of  11 1776,” 
which  is  the  work  of  one  of  our  best  artists  and  engravers, 
tells  its  own  story.  The  American  Eagle  looks  proudly 
out  on  a  battle  scene,  upon  which  the  sun  is  rising,  as  an 
emblem  of  that  peace  which  should  follow  the  struggle  — 
a  peace  over  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  now,  in  this  Cen¬ 
tennial  year,  rejoicing. 

Trow’s  New  York  Directory. — The 

directory  of  an  immense  city,  like  Now  York,  is  a  work 
requiring  great  labor,  and  a  large  and  well  systematized 
force.  Mr.  Trow,  who  lias  just  issued  the  90th  Annual 
Directory,  lias  shown  his  usual  promptness.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  rapid  work,  we  may  state  that  the  sheets  of  the 
volume  now  before  ns,  of  1,500  pages,  went  into  the  bind¬ 
ery  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  5  o’clock  the  same 
day  the  completed  volume  was  at  our  office  for  delivery. 

Fruit-Jars. — Several  housekeeping  friends 
have  asked  which  is  the  best  fruit  preserving  jar,  aud  as 
an  answer  was  crowded  out  of  their  proper  columns,  we 
reply  here.  We  can  not  say  wbicli  is  the  best  jar,  as  we 
have  not  tried  them  all,  but  we  have  of  late  years  used 
the  “Cohansey,”  which  lias  for  some  time  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  columns.  It  is  easily  closed  and  opened,  and 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  keeps  the  fruit  in  perfect 
condition.  Our  trouble  heretofore  lias  been  that  when 
we  found  a  satisfactory  jar,  and  wished  to  purchase  the 
same  another  year,  we  found  that  it  was  not  made  any 
longer.  Wc  believe  that  tlie  Cohansey  is  a  permanent 
manufacture,  and  can  always  be  obtained. 

Rolling-  'Chairs  at  the  Centennial. 

— Those  visitors  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  who  are 
unable  from  weakness  or  other  cause,  to  endure  tlie 
fatigue  of  walking  through  tlie  immense  buildings,  find 
great  relief  in  tlie  use  of  the  rolling  chairs,  which  can  be 
hired  for  a  moderate  sum,  with  or  without  a  “  motive 
power,”  in  tlie  shape  of  an  able-bodied  man.  We  were 
not  aware  until  recently,  that  tlie  rolling  chairs,  so  often 
referred  to  by  tlie  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers, 
were  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  so  long  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  columns  by  S.  A.  Smith,  Manufacturer,  No. 
32  Platt  St.,  N.  Y.  We  several  years  ago  examined  his 
stock,  and  found  a  fine  assortment  of  self-propelling  and 
other  chairs,  for  the  benefit  of  invalids  and  cripples. 

'fL'Sne  Beath  0 1'  Edward  J.  C a s’ pe al¬ 
ter. — Agriculture  and  horticulture  iu  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  have  met  with  great  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Carpenter,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  a 
few  days,  on  May  10th,  at  lii3  residence  not  far  from 
Chappaqua.  Mr.  C.  was  formerly  a  nurseryman,  and  pos  • 
sessod  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  horticultural 
matters,  and  was  one  of  tlie  most  efficient  members  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  two  being  neighbors,  and 
generally  known  and  esteemed  throughout  the  County. 

'I'lie  Buckwheat  Crop.- Buckwheat  is 
the  latest  grain  crop  of  the  season,  and  is  sown  in  the 
Northern  States  early  in  July.  It  is  raised  habitually  on 
some  farms  with  soil  particularly  favorable  to -its  produc¬ 
tion,  but  on  most  farms  it  is  only  occasionally  sown  as  a 
cleansing  crop  in  foul  or  rough  land,  or  to  fill  some  place 
made  vacant  by  the  failure  of  other  crops.  Its  straw  has 
no  appreciable  value  for  fodder.  The  grain  is  chiefly 
used  among  farmers  in  the  feeding  of  poultry,  and  the 
flour  for  the  generally  admired  buckwheat  cakes.  It  is 
an  excellent  cleansing  crop,  especially  if  the  ground  has 
laid  fallow  during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  had 
one  or  two  crops  of  weeds  turned  in  as  a  fertilizer.  It 
grows  so  rapidly  in  the  midsummer  heat  that  all  other 
vegetation  upon  the  soil  is  smothered.  It  is  sown  fre¬ 
quently  upon  old  brush  pastures  after  thorough  plowing 
and  harrowing,  and  is  a  good  disintegrator  of  the  rough 
clods.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  green  manure  to  bo 
turned  in  for  rye  early  in  September.  We  have  seen 
rather  light  sandy  soils,  deficient  in  vegetable  matter. 
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treated  in  this  way  for  a  succession  of  years,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  rye  crop.  The 
land  yielded  each  year  a  green  manure  crop  of  buckwheat 
and  a  crop  of  rye.  Though  so  generally  cultivated  with¬ 
out  manure,  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  apply  a  light 
dressing  of  some  good  concentrated  fertilizer.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre,  or  twice  that 
quantity  of  a  reliable  superphosphate,  or  of  fish  scrap, 
will  greatly  increase  the  yield  of  Buckwheat,  and  add  to 
the  profit  of  cultivation.  In  growing  the  crop  as  a  green 
manure  for  poor  land,  it  is  especially  important  to  use 
some  kind  of  manure  to  give  it  a  start.  When  the  crop 
is  raised  for  grain,  the  cutting  is  done  with  the  cradle  or 
horse-reaper,  and  raked  up  the  next  morning  before  the 
dew  is  oft’  from  it.  No  binding  is  needed  for  the  bunch¬ 
es,  which  are  set  up  on  end,  cured  a  few  days  in  the  sun, 
and  sent  from  the  field  to  the  thrashing  iloor  or  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  The  grain  is  eagerly  eaten  by  poultry,  and 
for  a  variety  is  one  of  the  best  for  laying  fowls.  It  also 
makes  an  acceptable  variety  for  horses  when  ground  with 
corn  and  oats,  or  corn  and  rye,  and  fed  moderately.  It 
is  too  “ heating ”  for  swine;  the  bran  given  to  cows  in 
slop  helps  to  increase  the  milk,  but  makes  the  butter 
white.  The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  2  to  3  pecks. 

Soiling-  of  CaSilo. — “S'.  G.,”  Adams,  N. 
Y.  The  little  book,  entitled  Quincy  on  Soiling  Cattle, 
which  is  sold  for  $1.25,  is  a  relation  of  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  author,  and  is  very  valuable  to  those,  who 
propose  to  soil  their  cows.  This  book  treats  the  whole 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  manner. 

Knisisag  SSog’S  on  Com  Alone. — 

“  S.  P.,”  Evergreen,  La.  It  is  doubtful  if  pork  can  be 
profitably  produced  by  feeding  corn  continuously  at  a 
price  of  15  cents  a  bushel.  There  arc  cases  under  which 
it  may  be  done,  but  these  are  very  rare.  For  instance, 
where  there  is  a  good  market  for  light  pigs  of  80  to  100 
pounds,  and  such  pigs  can  be  made  ready  for  market  at 
four  or  five  months  old,  then  there  may  be  profit  in  it. 
Under  the  very  best  conditions  a  bushel  of  corn  has  been 
made  to  produce  15  pounds  of  pork,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
farmer  has  reached  such  a  result  in  bis  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence.  When  a  pig  can  have  a  good  run  in  a  grass  or  clo¬ 
ver  field  during  the  summer,  and  a  pound  of  corn  a  day, 
he  may  be  kept  growing,  and  by  the  addition  of  skimmed 
or  butter-milk,  which  would  be  a  great  help,  the  greater 
part  of  a  season’s  growth  could  be  gained  at  little  cost. 
It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  finishing  on  corn,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  or  peas,  that  you  could  make  the  cheapest  pork. 

^wriiiticrag’  BBones.— “  W.  M.  S.,”  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  N.  Y.  Bones  cannot,  be  ground  in  a  hand  mill ; 
being  very  tough  and  hard,  they  require  at  least  a  two- 
horse  power.  The  Bogardus  mill  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  one  made  for  this  work.  If  bones  are  reduced 
with  sulphuric  acid,  they  become  very  soft,  and  may  be 
crushed  with  ease  without  a  mill.  We  do  not  recommend 
inexperienced  persons  to  use  this  acid,  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  handle  in  the  method  needed  to  reduce  bones. 

Hie  BBest  Part  of  S iso  Afost  for 
Farming. — ”  Subscriber,”  Altoona.  Pa.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience  or  taste  as  to  which  part  of  the  West 
is  the  best  for  farming.  For  corn  or  wheat  growing,  or 
grazing,  Nebraska  offers  great  advantages,  and  the  Platte 
Valley  is  probably  the  choicest  part  of  this  State.  Land 
is  there  both  rich  and  cheap. 

"1'Iie  Sugar  drove  Yormal  ami  In¬ 
dustrial  Scliool  sends  us  a  circular  relating  to  a  pic¬ 
nic,  at  which  the  graduating  exercises  are  to  be  held,  and 
prizes  are  to  be  given  for  some  unusual  contests,  such  as 
naming  wild  plants  at  sight,  estimating  the  weight  of 
horses,  estimating  distances,  the  best  loaf  of  white-bread 
made  by  a  boy,  etc.  There  are  14  Sugar  Groves  in  our 
latest  Gazetteer,  and  our  readers  may  “estimate”  at 
which  one  these  exercises  were  held,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  circular  to  indicate  it.  Singularly  enough,  a  large 
share  of  the  prize  lists  for  fairs  fail  to  give  the  State. 

JHowisig’  Strawberry  IBnds. — “F.  H. 

A.,”  Youngstown,  Ala.  Some  Cultivators,  who  Imve 
practiced  cutting  away  the  old  leaves  from  the  strawberry 
!  plants,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  oft',  think  well  of  the 
method,  but  it  has  not  been  done  upon  a  sufficiently 
extensive  scale  to  enable  us  to  say  if  it  can  be  profitably 
adopted  by  all.  In  your  climate,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
give  the  soil  all  the  shade  possible,  it  would  be  well  at 
first  to  experiment  with  a  portion  of  the  bed. 

Rlicnmatism  in  a  Morse. — “  F.  G.,” 
Ottawa  Co..  Kansas.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  chest- 
founder.  The  stiffness  in  the  shoulders  of  your  horse  is 
doubtless  rheumatism,  as  there  is  no  desire  in  the  animal 
to  stand  with  his  fore  legs  apart,  and  liis  breathing  is 
regular  and  normal.  Bloodroot,  alum,  resin,  lard,  and 
linseed  oil  could  not  be  expected  to  give  any  beneficial 


result,  as  they  are  totally  useless  in  such  a  case.  We 
would  wrap  around  the  shoulders  a  coarse  rug,  and  keep 
it  saturated  with  cold  water  for  a  day  and  niglit.  After¬ 
wards  rub  ttie  parts  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
olive  oil  and  chloroform  once  a  day,  with  considerable 
friction  with  the  band.  Then  give  25  chops  of  tincture 
of  aconite  root,  every  four  hours  until  six  doses  arc  taken. 
Pour  the  tincture  upon  some  sugar,  and  place  it  on  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  when  it  will  be  readily  swallowed. 
Half-ounce  doses  of  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  given  every 
day  in  the  feed,  for  a  week  or  two,  or  until  the  horse 
recovers. 

Hoof  Slicers.— “  S.,”  Saybrook,  Ohio.  A 
cheap  home-made  root-slicer  is  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  January,  1S72,  and  root- 
pulpers  in  April,  1872,  and  June,  1874. 

Dipping'  SSieep. — “  Dr.  - ,”  Spartans- 

burg,  S.  G’.,  sends  the  following  recipe  for  a  dip  for  sheep, 
which  is  used  by  one  of  the  largest  wool  growers  in 
south  western  Texas,  with  entire  success.  He  says : 
“  Steep  25  lbs.  of  tobacco  in  lOO.gallons  of  boiling  water, 
add  13  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
arsenic,  and  two  boxes  of  concentrated  lye.  Continue 
the  steeping  process  until  the  leaf  of  the  tobacco  parts 
from  the  stem.  Hip  the  sheep  in  this  liquid  while  it  is 
hike-warm.”  The  effect  of  the  dip  is  to  free  the  sheep 
from  all  sorts  of  external  parasites  and  parasitical  skin 
diseases,  and  also  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  encourage  a 
healthy  growth  of  wool.  In  using  arsenic  in  a  sheep  dip, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  bands  any  more  than 
can  be  helped,  and  no  one  should  work  with  it  who  has 
cracks,  scratches,  or  sores,  upon  his  hands.  With  proper 
caution  it  is  safe,  but  its  poisonous  nature  should  be 
known  and  kept  in  mind. 

l^otsssla  Halils. — “E.  D.  C.,”  Poolesville, 
Mo.  The  quantity  of  potash  contained  in  the  various 
salts  of  this  alkali  used  for  fertilizers,  when  pure,  is  as 
follows :  muriate  of  potash  contains  50  per  cent ;  sulphate 
of  potasli  30  to  40  per  cent ;  Kainit  12  to  15  per  cent,  and 
nitrate  of  potasli  42  to  44  per  cent.  The  only  soda  salt 
of  value  as  a  fertilizer,  is  nitrate  of  soda,  which  contains 
more  nitric  acid  than  the  potasli  salts,-  being  equal  to 
19  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

Value  <>raIjeB2efl'u«>e  of  ZBSae'ksmiJ  Jr 
Shops. — “  J.  H.  J.,”  Lindaie,  Ohio.  The  sweepings  of 
blacksmith  shops  are  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  The  hoof- 
parings  are  especially  rich  in  nitrogen,  t lie  droppings 
from  the  horses  are  of  course  valuable,  and  the  fragments 
of  iron  contained  in  the  refuse,  are  not  at  all  injurious, 
but  oil  the  contrary,  may  be  in  some  cases  of  considera¬ 
ble  service.  The  refuse  should  by  no  means  bo  allowed 
to  go  to  waste. 

Marltct  Tor  Angora  Goal’s  Wool. 

— “F.  E.  W.,”  EUeltsville,  Ind.  We  believe  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Mohair  Manufacturing  Company,  are  pur¬ 
chasers  of  mohair.  The  use  of  this  wool  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  produced,  there  will  probably  be  abundant  use  for  it. 

3£o0B3>  in  Fowls. — “  T.  J.,”  Kensico,  N.  Y. 
When  fowls  have  a  discharge  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  or 
nostrils,  the  head  swells,  and  the  eye  or  eyes  become 
closed,  the  trouble  is  known  ns  roup.  The  proper  remedy 
is  to  wash  the  mouth  and  affected  parts  with  a  solution 
of  half-a-dram  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  one  ounce  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  pour  a  tea-spoonful  down  the  throat.  Do  this 
three  times  a  day.  Give  for  food  corn-meal  mush  or 
curdled  milk  with  a  little  salt  and  powdered  copperas  in 
it,  made  into  pills  and  put  down  the  throat.  Damp  and 
filth  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  disease. 

A  Two-teated  Cow. — “  G.  B.,”  Cum¬ 
berland  Center,  Me.  It  is  probable  that-  a  two-teated  cow, 
more  especially  as  she  came  from  a  dam  similarly  defec¬ 
tive,  will  produce  calves  which  are  malformed  in  the  same 
manner.  But  she  may  not,  and  if  site  is  otherwise  a  good 
cow,  we  would  not  sacrifice  her  for  this  fault  alone,  unless 
her  calves  are  found  to  possess  her  defect. 

ITIice  iin<l  Trees. — “  R.  T.  H.,”  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward's  Island.  You  do  not  state  whether  the  injury  to 
your  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  hedge  was  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter  or  not,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  it 
was  done  at  that  season,  as  they  at  other  times  find  food 
in  abundance.  They  rarely  attack  trees  where  the  ground 
is  clear  of  rubbish  from  dead  weeds,  and  other  litter  un¬ 
der  which  they  find  shelter.  They  often  work  under  the 
snow.  The  chief  moans  of  prevention  are  to  make  a 
conical  mound  of  earth  12  or  18  inches  high  around  the 
trunk  in  the  fall,  and  level  it  in  the  spring.  After  each 
fall  of  snow,  let  the  snow  be  trampled  down  so  hard  that 
the  mice  can  not  work  through  it.  The  mice  may  be 
caught  in  holes  a  spadq'deep,  with  the  bottom  some  inch¬ 


es  wider  than  the  top,  asid  the  sides  inclining  inwards 
from  the  bottom.  Owls  and  snakes  are  their  natural  en¬ 
emies,  and  should  not  be  needlessly  killed,  and  cats  may 
be  encouraged,  though  objectionable  when  they  destroy 
birds.  Arsenic,  mixed  with  meal,  and  made  into  a  hard 
dough,  may  he  used  to  poison  them,  if  placed  where  use¬ 
ful  animals  can  not  get  at  it.  Girdled  trees  may  be  saved 
by  inserting  several  grafts,  the  upper  end  above  and  the 
other  below  the  wound. 

TanBioi-’s  UteTsise. — At  the  Annnal  Con¬ 
vention  of  The  Tanner’s  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  recently  met  at  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  the  value  of  tanner’s  waste  as  a  fertilizer. 
There  is  much  refuse  about  a  tannery  which,  while 
worthless  otherwise,  is  of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  when 
properly  saved  and  used.  There'  are  the  fleshings,  hair, 
spent  tan-bark,  ashes,  and  the  sediment  from  the  lime- 
vats  and  beam-houses.  When  properly  saved,  all  these 
matters  may  be  made  to  realize  to  the  tanner,  a  sum 
equal  to  one  cent  a  pound  upon  the  whole  product  of 
leather,  and  at,  this  rate  it  is  a  cheap  fertilizer  to  the 
farmer.  It  contains  lime,  nitrogen,  potasli,  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  with  other  less  important  matters.  Having 
used  much  of  this  waste,  we  have  found  that  the  best  way 
to  manage  it  is  to  compost  the  whole  together,  along 
with  some  barn-yard  manure,  which  excites  the  necessary 
fermentation  for  its  decomposition. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Early  in  the  present  year 
it  was  remarked  that  it 
would  be  strange,  if  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  enterprise  of 
those  who  get  tlieir  living 
by  humbug,  should  let  the 
occasion  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  pass,  without 
availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  it  offers.  The 
Centennial  has  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  that,  which 
is  much  worse  than  a  hum¬ 
bug — a  crime,  and  a  crime 
so  foul  that  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  a  suitable  name  to 'de¬ 
scribe  it.  Long  before  the 
exhibition  opened,  adver¬ 
tisements  appeared  in  va¬ 
rious  papers,  published  at  a 
distance  from  Philadelphia, 
offering  employment  to  girls 
for  good  pay.  One  of  these,  which  appeared  in  a  New 
York  paper  that  is  regarded  by  its  friends  as  respectable, 
reads  thus :  “  Girls  !  (Cut  this  out.)  Go  and  see  the 
great  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  Plenty 
Places— Good  Wages.  Call  or  address,”  etc.  This  is 
the  very  mildest  form ;  in  other  cases  circulars  have  been 
sent  to  girls  in  country  towns,  bolding  forth  flattering  in¬ 
ducements  of  good  pay,  and  advising  the  recipient  of  the 
circular,  not  to  let  their  parents  know  of  their  intention 
to  go.  So  far  as  any  employment  for  girls  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  goes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Philadelphia  can  supply 
all  the  help  wanted  for  ten  such  exhibitions,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  need  to  call  in  any  from  abroad.  Every 
one  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  knows  just  wliafc 
such  circulars  and  such  advertisements  mean,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  defile  our  columns  by  any  plainer 
speaking.  Wc  are  only  surprised  that  any  paper  could 
publish  such  an  advertisement,  but  we  arc  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  letters  expressing  indignation  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  thoughtless  creatures,  who,  tempted  by  the  of¬ 
fers  of  good  pay,  would  conceal  such  a  matter  from  their 
parents,  but  wc  trust  that  no  girl  who  reads  tlie  American 
Agriculturist ,  whatever  her  age,  is  so  far  on  the  road  to 
“  the  bad,”  as  to  have  any  secret  from  her  mother. 

THE  VARIOUS  LOTTERIES 

still  present  their  schemes,  and  still  letters  come,  asking 
if  this  one  or  that  is  not  “  honest.”  “  Constant  Readers  ” 
or  “  Subscribers  ”  can  have  read  their  paper  to  very  little 
purpose,  if  they  are  not  aware  of  our  views  regarding  all 
lotteries.  Holding,  as  we  do,  that  they  are  wrong  in 
principle,  that  their  tendency,  no  matter  how  fairly  con¬ 
ducted,  is  to  teach  persons  that  they  may  somehow  get 
money  without  working  for  it,  or  giving  some  equivalent. 
We  know  of  no  lottery  that  we  can  recommend,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whose  name  is  connected  with  it,  while  some  are 
frauds  of  the  meanest  kind  from  the  start.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  complain  that  the 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  LOTTERT 

is  flooding  the  country  with  its  circulars.  We  do  not 
know  if  these  could  be  excluded  from  the  mails,  under 
the  law  against  using  the  mails  to  defraud  the  public,  and 
perhaps  the  fact  that  some  few— wc  are  happy  to  say  very 
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low — States,  still  give  legislative  sanction  to  lotteries, 
may  prevent  the  exclusion  of  their  circulars  from  the 
post-office.  Our  friends,  who  write  to  us  to  “  expose  it,” 
can  learn  in  what  esteem  this  Kansas  affair  is  held  at 
home,  by  referring  to  the  Humbugs  in  the  June  number, 
where  we  give  a  quotation  from  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
published  at  Topeka,  the  headquarters  of  the  concern. 

TELEGRAPH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Complaints  are  still  made  of  concerns  that  profess  to 
teach  telegraphy  and  insure  situations  to  those  who  are 
taught ;  two  of  these  are  in  Ohio.  We  wrote  to  a  friend 
living  in  the  town  where  one  of  these  schools  is  situated, 
and  learn  that  this  particular  one,  against  which  charges 
are  made,  is  regarded  as  a  highly  respectable  establish¬ 
ment,  conducted  by  well  known  citizens'.  We  have  on 
the  one  hand  a  charge  of  swindling  from  a  person  we  do 
not  know,  offset  by  testimony  as  to  general  good  charac¬ 
ter  from  a  person  we  do  know.  From  the  complaints 
that  come  to  us,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
telegraph  schools  have  promised  more  than  they  can  per¬ 
form,  and  that  there  has  been  great  dissatisfaction  among 
those  who  have  attended  them.  It  is  not  our  custom  to  act 
upon  unsubstantiated  charges,  and  those  who  think  they 
have  been  defrauded,  must  furnish  us  with  positive  and 
substantiated  evidence,  before  we  can  comply  with  the 
request  to  expose  the  alleged  telegraph  or  any  other  alleged 
“swindle;”  merely  referring  us  to  “victims”  indifferent 
parts  of  the  country  will  not  answer. . .  We  thought  that 
the  Brazilian  Perfume  Stone  was  a  very  clever  catch,  but 
now  we  have 

“the  wonderful  perfumed  shells.'1 
It  was  some  comfort  to  know  that  the  Perfume  Stone 
came  from  ' '  a  cave  in  a  secluded  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  Mountains,  in  Southern  Brazil.”  And  moreover 
there  was  a  picture  of  the  “  cave  ”  that  should  convince 
the  most  skeptical.  The  “  shells  of  ocean  ”  circular  has  a 
picture  of  “  the  island,”  there  are  rocky  cliffs,  a  beach 
with  the  shells  lying  about  loose,  of  course  there  is  a 
sea,  and  the  full  moon  struggling  among  the  clouds,  gives 
an  effect  that  is  “grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar.”  But 
alas  there  is  not  the  least  hint  as  to  the  locality  of  this 
remarkable  island,  though  any  one  who  had  ever  seen 
the  picture  would  know  it  should  he  ever  get  shipwrecked 
upon  it.  The  shells  we  are  told  are  “  petrified,”  which 
is  a  rather  queer  thing  for  shells  lying  around  on  a  beach 
to  be.  So  remarkable  are  these  perfumed  shells,  that 
“no  lady's  toilet  is  complete  without  them,”  but  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  one  by  selling  them 
may  “  start  a  fortune  with  $5.”  The  directions  for 
doing  this  are  very  plain,  but  we  notice  that  it  mainly 
consists  in  sending  money  to  the  seller  of  the  shells .... 
They  have 

A  CANCER  SCARE  IN  OMAHA, 

according  to  the  papers,  but  the  people  need  not  be 
afraid,  as  they  have  a  “  Cancer  Doctor”  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  This  doctor  has  made  a  discovery  that  “  the  air 
is  full  of  cancer,”  and  all  old  women  with  any  kind  of 
swelling,  and  every  nervous  man  with  a  pimple,  are 
frightened  into  the  belief  that  they  have  a  cancer,  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  “  doctor  ”  is  full  of  business.  This 
kind  of  excitement  is  started  every  now  and  then  in  va¬ 
rious  localities.  We  do  not  believe  in  mob-law,  but  in 
those  far  western  towns  it  is  the  custom  to  tell  an  ob¬ 
noxious  person  to  “  git  up  and  git,”  and  this  summary 
notice  to  leave,  if  ever  justifiable,  would  be  so  in  the  case 
of  this  “  cancer  doctor,”  who  is  scaring  all  the  nervous 
people  into  fidgets.  The  well  known  fatal  character  of 
cancer,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  imagination  of  per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with  some  obscure  swelling  or  tumor  is 
wrought  upon,  gives  these  cancer  doctors  a  grand  chance. 
They  easily  persuade  the  patient  that  he  or  she  has  a 
cancer,  and  promise  a  cure,  which,  the  trouble  not  being 
a  cancer  at  all,  is  easily  effected,  and  the  quack  is  paid 
liberally  for  his  supposed  wonderful  cure.  There  are 
few  maladies  so  rare  as  a  cancer,  and  few  so  absolutely 
incurable.  No  one  should  submit  to  treatment  for  a  can¬ 
cer  without  first  having  its  existence  established  by  the 
highest  surgical  authority.  Cancer  quacks  are  bad 
enough,  and  fraudulent  lotteries  are  bad  enough,  but  to 
have  them  both  presented  on  one  sheet  is  a 

CONCENTRATION  OF  EVILS. 

H*re  we  have  a  thing  that  calls  itself  a  “  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal,”  which  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  advertisement  of  a 
“  Cancer  Compound,”  and  in  part  by  one  of  that  Wyom¬ 
ing  Lottery,  the  special  beauties  of  which  we  in  part  ex¬ 
plained  last  month. — “  Oh  how  happy  could  we  be  with 

either,  were  the  other  dear  charmer  away.” _ Here 

comes  the  question 

ALL  THE  WAT  FROM  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

“Has  this  nuisance  ever  been  shown  up ? "—Now  what 
does  the  attentive  reader  of  the  Humbug  column  suppose 
is  thus  called  a  “  nuisance  ”  ?~Nothing  less  than  the 
“  True  Narrative  ”  of  our  particular  Edwin  Eastman. 
There  is  the  portrait  of  our  beloved  Eddie,  and  there  is 
Us  signature  just  as  he  has  written  it  for  us  at  our  own 
desk,  and  yet  this  man  in  Wyoming  calls  him  a  “nui¬ 


sance  1  ”  But  then  it  is  one  “  Clark  Johnson,  M.  D.,” 
who  sends  out  the  circulars,  and  perhaps  it  is  he  who  is 
the  nuisance  after  all.  This  whole  matter  of  Edwin 
Eastman  and  “Clark  Johnson,  M.  1).,”  was  explained 
long  ago,  and  is  among  the  antiquated  subjects. 

A  POSTMASTER  ASKS  ADVICE. 

A  postmaster  in  Illinois,  asks  what  we  would  do  if  we 
were  P.  M.,  and  received  such  a  “slip  as  the  enclosed.” 
The  slip  is  a  note  from  “  Clark  Johnson,  M.  D.,”  stating 
that  letters  addressed  to  “  so  and  so  ”  are  returned  un¬ 
claimed,  wants  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  “  so  and  so,” 
and  also  the  name  of  a  reliable  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  vicinity.  Mr.  “  Clark  Johnson,  M.  D.,”  must  have  a 
great  many  delinquent  correspondents,  as  he  has  a  litho¬ 
graphed  circular  to  Post-masters,  into  which  the  name  of 
the  person  inquired  for  is  written  with  ink.  As  to  what 
we  should  do  were  we  Post-master,  we  should  do  noth¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  see  what  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  ha3  to  do  with  hunting  up  the  delinquent 
agents  of  any  dealer  iu  quack  medicines.  Let  Clark  J. 
slide  and  look  after  his  own  stuff. 

New  Straw lierries  flroiai  S»essiisiyl» 
vania. — Mr.  A.  Miller,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  sends  us  speci¬ 
mens— fruiting  plants— of  four  of  his  new  strawberries, 
viz:  “  Cumberland  Triumph,”  “Springdale,”  “  Kohock- 
en,”  and  “Golden  Defiance.”  The  plants  were  very 
strong,  and  evidently  great  bearers,  the  fruit  in  the  first 
three  very  large— that  of  the  Cumberland  Triumph  espe¬ 
cially  so— and  in  all  well  formed.  W e  could  not  properly 
judge  of  the  quality,  as  they  were  packed  in  damp  moss, 
which  imparted  its  own  musty  flavor  to  the  berries.  To 
judge  from  these  specimens,  we  should  say  that  these 
varieties  are  of  good  promise,  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  strawberry  culture. 

TJse  New  .Jersey  State  IE©rti= 
cultural  Society  send  the  Report  of  their  first 
annual  meeting.  It  contains  several  papers  by  well- 
known  cultivators  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  horticulturists  generally.  We  have  marked  the  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  the  Huckleberry,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Idcll, 
for  insertion  in  our  columns  when  wo  can  find  room. 

TTlie  Ifforticmititi-al  of 

the  New  York  Horticultural  Association,  opens  just  as 
we  go  to  press.  Gilmore's  Garden,  (formerly  the  Hippo¬ 
drome),  is  converted  into  a  scene  of  great  beauty  and  in¬ 
terest.  We  cannot  now  specify  the  leading  exhibitors, 
but  hope  to  do  so  another  time.  The  florists,  nurserymen 
and  others  in  and  around  New  York,  have  taken  hold  of 
the  matter  with  spirit,  and  have  made  the  first  exhibition 
of  the  Association  a  gratifying  success.  Several  good 
judges  consider  that  this  display  is  finer  than  that  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall  at  the  Centennial. 

THe  IPolaris  is  the  name  of  a  small  cooler 
made  by  A.  M.  Lesley,  N.  Y.,  whose  large  Zero  refrig¬ 
erators  are  favorably  known  and  widely  used.  The 
Polaris  serves  to  keep  butter,  milk,  etc.,  apart  from  the 
contents  of  a  large  ice-box,  and  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
ice-water.  It  is  a  very  useful  Cooler  in  a  sick  room,  and 
for  a  very  small  family  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
larger  affair. 

How  much  Earth  can  he  Moved 

in  a  Day  W.  M.,”  P.  of  Q.,  Canada.  The  amount 
of  earth  that  can  be  moved  by  an  average  laborer  in  a  day 
often  hours,  depends  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the 
material.  Of  sand  or  loose  earth,  that  does  not  need  to 
be  loosened  with  the  pick,  a  man  may  throw  into  a  cart 
25  cubic  yards  a  day.  If  the  soil  has  to  be  picked,  but  is 
free  from  stone  or  hard  pan,  12  to  15  yards  will  be  a  fair 
day's  work,  and  for  hard  pan  which  is  difficult  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  up,  4  to  5  yards.  In  railroad  work,  when  the  earth  is 
shoveled  into  carts  or  wagons,  a  fair  day’s  labor  is  15 
yards  of  soft  loam  or  sand,  including  picking,  or  10 
yards  of  stiff  clay.  This  includes  loss  of  time  in  waiting 
for  the  carts  to  come  in.  If  a  laborer  has  to  drive  the 
cart  a  distance  of  100  feet,  as  well  as  fill  it,  a  fair  day's 
work  would  be  four-fifths  of  the  above. 

Horticulture  at  tlie  Centennial. — 

The  most  important  special  exhibition  thus  far,  has  been 
the  display  of  Rhododendrons,  by  Anthony  Waterer,  the 
celebrated  nurseryman  of  Woking,  England.  The  plants 
were  finely  arranged  under  a  temporary  structure,  and 
proved  a  great  attraction.  We  regret  that  no  distinction 
was  made  between  those  kinds  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  those  that  will  not  endure  our  climate.  Many  per¬ 
sons  took  down  the  names  of  the  finer  varieties,  but  if 
they  undertake  to  cultivate  these  in  the  open  ground,  they 
will  be  sadly  disappointed  ...The  special  strawberry 
show  was  a  melancholy  failure.  Being  held  so  near  the 
great  strawberry  producing  localities,  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland  on  one  side,  and  of  southern  New  Jersey  on  the 


other,  wo  expected  there  would  have  been  a  grand  show, 
but  for  some  reason  the  growers  did  not  respond.... 
Neither  horticulture  nor  agriculture  seem  to  be  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  among  the  groups  into  which  the  exhibits  are 
divided.  We  hope  that  later  special  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibitions  may  result  more  creditably. 

Sowing'  C:ibba»c>Scc«l  in  tfee 
Field.— “E.  W.  B.,”  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Gregory, 
of  Marblehead,  advocates,  or  did  at  one  time,  sowing  the 
seed  where  the  cabbages  are  to  stand.  We  should  not 
like  to  disagree  with  one  of  so  much  experience  and  so 
generally  accurate  as  Mr.  G.,  had  we  not  tried  both  ways. 
We  are  unable  to  see  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by 
this  method,  while  the  labor  is  greatly  increased.  In  the 
ordinary  way,  sowing  the  seed  in  the  seed-bed,  all  the 
care  of  the  young  plants  is  done  upon  a  very  small  space, 
and  the  plants  when  a  few  inches  high  are  set  in  recently 
plowed  and  prepared  ground.  Where  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  place,  you  have  to  go  over  the  field  to  sow,  dropping 
2  to  6  seeds  in  a  place ;  then  the  whole  field  has  to  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds  from  the  beginning,  and  here  some 
weeks  of  extra  work  is  added.  After  this  at  least  two 
thinnings  must  be  made,  and  the  working  of  the  soil, 
while  the  plants  are  very  minute,  must  be  done  with  ex¬ 
tra  care.  Another  advantage  in  transplanting  is,  that 
each  root  may  be  inspected,  and  no  imperfect  ones  set. 
While  there  may  be  something  about  Mr.  Gregory's  soil 
or  climate  that  makes  the  plan  better  for  him,  we  could 
see  no  advantage  in  it,  and  several  disadvantages. 

Miilclissig'. — “S.  W.,”  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  strict¬ 
ly  speaking,  a  mulch  is  any  substance  which,  put  upon 
the  soil,  will  mechanically  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
moisture,  and  as  a  secondary  result,  prevent  the  baking 
of  the  surface  by  the  sun’s  heat.  Manure  is  no  better  as 
a  nuilch  than  any  other  materia!,  but  if  the  object  be  to 
both  fertilize  and  protect  the  surface,  then,  and  only 
then,  is  it  better.  Newly  planted  trees  do  not  need  ma¬ 
nuring  the  first  year,  and  manure  can  be  used  to  better 
purpose  on  established  trees.  Any  litter  that  will  not 
bring  in  weed  seeds  may  be  used.  Near  the  coast  we 
find  salt  ha.y  the  best.  Old  straw,  bog-hay,  and  even  cut 
corn-stalks,  may  be  used.  Tan-bark  and  saw-dust,  or 
chips,  will  answer,  and  stones  are  as  good  as  anything. 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  mulch,  use  earth — which 
means  keep  the  surface  light  and  open,  working  it  often. 

Trees  IVom  Cuttings  or  Seeds. — 
“S.,”  Richmond,  Va.,  asks  us  to  give  a  short  dissertation 
on  trees  grown  from  cuttings  as  compared  with  the  same 
kind  grown  from  seeds.  Some  trees  are  just  as  well 
grown  one  way  as  the  other,  while  other  kinds  never 
make  handsomely  shaped  trees  from  cuttings  ;  the  cut¬ 
ting  being  from  a  side  branch,  will  always  be  one-sided. 
Our  correspondent  has  some  pear  trees  he  has  grown 
from  cuttings,  and  his  question  has  reference  to  these, 
he  says  they  are  fine  and  healthy  now,  and  wishes  to 
know  if  they  will  last.  If  they  form  sufficient  roots  to 
allow  a  “fine  and  healthy”  growth,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  last  as  well  as  the  same  variety 
raised  in  any  other  manner.  A  great  many  pear  trees  are 
practically  from  cuttings  ;  trees  on  quince  roots  are 
planted  deep,  the  pear  takes  root,  while  the  quince  root 
dies,  leaving  the  pear  on  its  own  roots.  Pear  trees  are 
not  raised  from  cuttings,  for  the  reason  that,  as  with  ap¬ 
ples,  but  few  varieties  will  take  root  readily.  In  cli¬ 
mates  where  the  winter  is  mild,  but  still  cool  enough  to 
prevent  leaf  growth,  even  peach  cuttings  will  take  root. 
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The  White-headed  or  Bald  Eagle. 


Upon  the  first  page  is  given  an  engraving  of  the  Eagle 
as  it  is,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  many  forms  in  which 
it  is  represented  as  our  national  emblem.  The  Bald  Ea¬ 
gle  ( Halixtm  leucocepkalus),  is  one  of  our  largest  birds ; 
its  extent  of  wing  is  seven  feet,  with  a  length  of 1 
about  three  feet.  Its  general  color  is  of  a  deep  amber  : 
brown,  in  marked  contrast  with  which  is  its  white  head.  ‘ 
neck,  and  tail.  Its  strong  bill  and  talons,  with  great 
strength  to  use  them,  make  it  a  formidable  enemy  to 
other  birds,  and  enable  it  to  carry  off  not  only  wild  prey, 
but  it  has  been  known  to  capture  lambs,  young  pigs,  and 
poultry.  The  bird  has  its  unpleasant  aspects,  and  is  seen 
to  great  disadvantage  in  confinement.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  more  forlorn  object  than  the  “  bird  of  freedom  "  in 
captivity  and  held  by  the  bars  of  a  cage.  It  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  flight,  and  when  soaring  at  a  great  hight,  the  ease 
and  grace  of  its  movements,  sailing  in  broad  sweeps 
without  an  apparent  motion  of  its  wings,  make  it  a 
truly  noble  bird.  Its  lightning  like  descents  when  from 
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a  great  bight  it  discovers  its  prey,  are  truly  wonderful. 
This  eagle  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
is  supposed  to  live  to  a  great  age  ;  it  builds  a  rude  nest 
of  sticks,  turf,  moss,  and  other  materials,  live  or  sis  feet 
in  diameter,  at  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  and  occupies  it  year 
after  year,  raising  two  to  four  young.  Among  the  good 
qualities  of  the  bird  is  its  close  attachment  to  its  mate, 
the  two  being  never  found  far  apart,  and  their  relations 
are  supposed  to  continue  until  one  or  the  other  dies  or  is 
killed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  tyrant  among 
weaker  birds,  and  gets  a  large  share  of  its  living  by 
watching  the  more  industrious  Osprey  or  Fish-hawk,  and 
robbing  it  of  its  prey.  The  use  of  some  eagle  as  an  em¬ 
blem,  dates  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  and  it  is 
used  in  a  monstrous  double-headed  form  by  Austria  and 
other  European  countries.  Some  have  regretted  the 
adoption  of  the  Bald-headed  Eagle  as  our  national  em¬ 
blem,  as  it  is  not  in  its  private  character  altogether 
lovely.  Still  it  is  quite  as  noble  among  birds  as  is  the 
lion  among  beasts,  adopted  by  the  mother  country,  and 
is  much  more  real  than  that  remarkable  unicorn,  also 
represented  as  “fighting  for  the  crown  ”  upon  the  seal 
of  Great  Britain.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  Bald-headed 
Eagle  in  its  flight,  can  regret  that  it  was  chosen  as  the 
Emblem  of  Freedom — as  for  the  rest,  we  know  that  even 
human  heroes  have  their  weaknesses.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  bring  together  alt  the  various  forms  in  which 
the  imagination  of  artists  has  pictured  our  eagle.  The 
engraving  on  the  first  page  gives  but  a  small  part  of  those 
;n  which  the  bird  has  been  represented  upon  coins,  seals, 
banners,  and  elsewhere.  The  spread  eagle,  the  eagle 
with  the  olive  brancli  and  thunderbolts,  the  bird  guard¬ 
ing  a  shield,  or  grasping  a  cannon,  the  eagle  standing  on 
the  lookout  for  things  in  general,  or  even  in  a  hurried 
flight  for  some  place  in  particular,  arc  some  of  the 
forms  in  which  this  bird  has  been  represented.  It  is 
proper  here  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  wanton 
shooting  of  the  eagle  wherever  it  may  appear,  and  ex¬ 
press  our  sincere  hope  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  July,  I97(i.  may  not  be  obliged  to  mention  itas  an  ex¬ 
tinct  bird,  either  in  reality  or  as  an  emblem  of  freedom. 


The  Potato  “Bug”  Once  More. 

A  gentleman  visited  our  office  some  weeks  ago  in 
a  “state  of  mind  ;  ”  his  crop  of  potatoes  was  being 
destroyed  by  the  “Bug,”  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  had  said  nothing  about  it.  Letters  come  ask¬ 
ing  what  to  do  for  the  “  potato  bug,”  and  even 
now  samples  of  the  insects  arc  sent,  asking  what 
they  are.  We  have  once  before  suggested  in  a  jocu¬ 
lar  manner,  that  the  only  way  to  suit  some  persons 
would  be  to  print  the  paper  with  the  same  contents 
month  after  month,  as  very  few  appear  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  they  read.  Now  that  the  “  potato  bug  ” 
has  made  its  way  to  the  far  East,  those  who  dwell 
there  look  upon  the  matter  as  something  entirely 
new,  forgetting  that  we  have  for  the  past  ten  years 
chrouicled  the  eastward  progress  of  the  insect,  and 
warned  them  to  expect  it.  While  we  felt  that  we 
had  fully  discharged  our  duty  to  our  readers,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  insect,  wc  had  the  curiosity  to  look 
back  through  the  volumes  to  see  just  what  had 
been  done.  We  find  that  in  August,  1S65,  the  year 
when  the  insect  crossed  the  Mississippi,  we  figured 
and  described  the  perfect  insect  and  its  larva,  and 
gave  tlie  remedies  then  known.  From  that  year  to 
the  present,  we  find  that  we  have  averaged  three 
articles  and  notes  a  year,  and  in  1875,  when  it  first 
became  serious  in  the  Eastern  States,  there  were 
no  less  than  eleven  articles,  long  and  short,  several 
of  them  with  engravings  describing  the  insectanew, 
giving  the  various  appliances  for  its  destruction,  and 
recording  its  progress  from  place  to  place.  In  view 
of  all  this,  we  can  only  be  amused  when  we  are  told 
that  we  have  neglected  the  “potato  bug.”  The 
above  enumeration  does  not  include  the  frequent 
references  to  the  insect  in  the  “  Hints  About  Work,” 
which  are  always  as  carefully  considered,  and  are 
as  new  and  fresh  as  any  other  articles.  This  year, 
warnings  have  been  given  in  these  nints,  and  in 
June,  p.  207,  there  are  concise  directions  for  killing 
the  “bug,”  by  the  use  of  Paris  green.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  we  have  many  readers  who  have  j 
not  kept  the  run  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  every  farmer,  and  nearly 
every  one  who  has  a  garden,  we  are  warranted  in 
giving  once  more  an 

ABRIDGED  HISTORY  OF  TnE  POTATO  BUG. 

We  would  remark  that  those  who  have  access  to 


the  valuable  reports  of  Prof.  Riley,  the  State  Ento¬ 
mologist  of  Missouri,  will  find  running  through 
them  the  most  detailed  and  complete  history  of  the 
insect  in  all  its  relations  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Having  investigated  the  insect  from  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  an  enemy  to  agriculture,  and  kept  track  of 
it  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  he  has  accumulated  a  great 
amount  of  information  which  we  hope  may  some 
time  be  consolidated  in  a  single  treatise. 

WHAT  IS  THE  INSECT  ? 

though  generally  called  the  “  Potato  Bug,”  it  is 
not  a  “  bug  ”  at  all,  except  to  those  who  call  all  in¬ 
sects  bugs.  The  name  should  be  restricted  to  the 
insects  of  the  order  of  which  the  Bed,  Chinch,  and 
Squash  bugs  are  examples.  The  Potato  “bug”  is 
a  beetle,  and  its  correct  common  name  is  the  “Col¬ 
orado  Potato  Beetle,”  but  the  term  “  Potato  Bug” 
is  so  much  easier  to  speak,  and  so  well  established, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  a  change  in  this  respect. 
Entomologists  call  it  Doryphora  decemlineata ,  which 
may  be  translated  as  “The  Ten-lined  Spearman.” 
Like  other  insects,  it  has  its  four  stages,  (1),  the 
egg;  (2),  the  larva  or  grub  ;  (3),  the  pupa  or  chrys¬ 
alis  ;  (4),  the  perfect  insect. 

WHAT  DO  THESE  LOOK  LIKE  ? 

To  answer  this  we  give  an  engraving  which  wc 
have  before  used,  but  which  answers  the  purpose 
as  well  as  a  new  one  would,  it  being  quite  accurate. 
(1).  The  eggs  («),  are  oval,  of  a  dark  orange  color, 
and  are  deposited  upon  the  under-side  of  the  leaf 
in  patches  of  10  to  40,  a  single  female  laying  from 
500  to  700  eggs  ;  these  hatch  out  in  a  week  or  less, 
and  produce  (2).  The  grubs  or  larva;.  These  are 
at  first  very  small  (6),  of  a  reddish  color,  eat  vora¬ 
ciously,  and  grow  rapidly,  becoming  light  orange, 
with  a  double  row  of  black  spots  along  their  sides 
as  they  mature,  when  they  are  fat  and  disgusting 
in  appearance,  (c).  It  takes  the  grubs  two  or  three 
weeks  to  mature,  when  they  drop  from  the  vines, 
and  go  into  the  earth,  where  they  form  a  little  cav¬ 
ity  and  enter  (3),  the  pupa  state,  in  which  they  re¬ 
main  quiet  for  10  or  12  days,  and  at  length  come 
out  as  the  perfect  insect,  which  makes  its  way  to 
the  surface,  and  has  the  appearance  of  d,  d,  in  the 


Fig.  1. — THE  POTATO  BUG  IN  DIFFERENT  STAGES. 
a,  eggs ;  b,  young  grubs  :  c ,  mature  grubs ;  d,  perfect 
insects. 

engraving,  which  gives  a  side  and  back  view.  The 
insects  are  then  ready  to  provide  for  another  brood, 
and  they  lose  no  time  in  doing  it.  The  perfect  iu- 
sect  is  of  the  size  and  shape  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  large 
“Lady-bird,”  with  stripes  instead  of  spots.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  10  distinct  black  lines  upon  a 
yellowish  or  bull  ground,  and  there  is  no  other  in¬ 
sect  feeding  upon  the  potato  that  is  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  it. 

ITS  HABITS. 

The  first  insects  which  appear  in  the  spring  come 
out  of  the  ground,  they  lay  eggs,  and  a  crop  of 
grubs  soon  hatch  out.  Hence  the  importance  of  at¬ 
tacking  them  on  their  very  first  appearance.  There 
arc  three  broods,  the  last  of  which  enters  the  ground 
iu  October,  and  remains  there  in  the  beetle  state, 
usually  not  more  than  20  inches  below  the  surface. 
Unlike  some  insects,  it  is  very  destructive  in  the 


beetle  or  perfect  state,  and  is  not  only  injurious  as. 
a  breeder,  but  as  a  feeder.  The  perfect  insects,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  later  broods,  fly  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  one  indifferent  cultivator,  as  we 
know  from  unpleasant  experience,  will  keep  a 
whole  neighborhood  stocked  with  them. 

WHERE  DID  IT  COME  FROM  ? 

It  was  first  discovered  in  the  canyons  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  mountains,  where  it  fed  upon  several  species 
of  solatium ,  natives  of  that  region,  and  was  known 
to  entomologists  long  before  it  became  a  pest  to 
the  farmer.  Until  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  far 
west,  it  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  in  a  journey 
eastward,  but  when  the  country  became  settled,  the 
insect  rapidly  increased  with  the  abundance  of 
food  ;  it  was  first  noticed  as  injurious  to  the  crops 
about  1859,  and  since  then  has  progressed  eastward 
and  into  Canada  with  accelerated  rapidity. 

"WHAT  DOES  IT  FEED  UPON? 

Mostly  upon  potato  plants  (Solanum  tuberosum),. 
because  there  are  the  most  of  them,  but  it  is  equally 
fond  of  all  of  the  solanum  family  ;  it  attacks  toma¬ 
toes,  and  especially  egg  plants,  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  more  fond  than  of  anything  else.  Ornamental 
solanums,  or  other  plants  of  the  family  are  attacked 
by  it.  It  seems,  since  it  has  come  eastward,  to 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  other  plants,  not  at  all  re¬ 
lated  to  the  solanum  family  ;  pig  weeds,  mullein, 
thistles,  and  smart  weed  among  wild  plants,  and 
the  cabbage  among  those  in  occasionally  cultiva¬ 
tion,  are  plants  it  has  been  known  to  attack. 

WHEN  WILL  IT  DISAPPEAR? 

So  far  as  experience  has  shown,  the  insect  on  its 
progress  eastward  does  not  move  on,  but  some  re¬ 
main,  and  while  they  do  not  seem  so  numerous 
after  the  first  few  years,  potato  growers  apparently 
must  accept  the  beetle  as  a  fixed  fact.  It  has  kept 
a  foot-liold  wherever  it  has  come,  and  there  is  no 
present  indication  that  it  will  soon  leave.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  it  will  cure  itself,  but  it  demands 
the  serious  attention  of  all  who  cultivate  the  potato 
and  related  plants.  To  be  sure  there  are 

ITS  NATURAL  ENEMIES, 

which  we  may  hope,  judging  from  other  insect, 
scourges,  will  increase  sufficiently  to  keep  it  in  sub¬ 
jection,  but  these  slowly  follow 
the  pest.  There  are  several 
of  these,  one  a  genuine  para¬ 
site  that  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  larva  of  the  potato  beetle, 
and  several  others  that  at¬ 
tack,  kill,  and  feed  upon  the 
larvae.  Several  larvae  of  the  lady-birds  are  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  this  respect,  and  should  be  encouraged,  or 
at  least  not  destroyed,  as  we  have  known  to  be  the 
case.  Figure  2  shows  the  general  form  of  the  lar¬ 
vae  of  the  lady-birds,  the  line  giving  the  usual  size  ; 
they  move  with  great  activity,  and  destroy  numbers 
of  the  young  grubs  of  the  potato  bug  ;  these  are 
usually  lead-colored,  with  bright  orange  spots ; 
these  and  the  perfect  lady-birds  should  be  unmo¬ 
lested,  as  should  their  pupae.  The  lady-bird  larva 
enters  the  pupa  state  on  the  potato  vine,  attaching 
itself  to  a  stem  or  leaf,  it  coils  up  and  may  be,  by  a 
careless  observer,  mistaken  for  a  small  potato  bug 
grub,  and  destroyed.  This  is  perfectly  dormant 
and  attached,  while  the  other  will  move,  and  is 
readily  picked  off.  Other  iusects  in  the  perfect 
state,  and  as  larvae,  aid  in  the  work  of  destroying 
the  larvae  of  the  potato  bug.  The  only  safe  way  is 
to  watch  every  other  insect  found  among  them,  and 
do  not  destroy  it  until  it  is  found  to  be  injurious  to 
tlie  potato  plant. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  THE  POTATO  BUG. 

When  the  potatoes  first  appear  above  ground, 
begin  the  search  for  the  bugs.  The  first  that  ap¬ 
pear  come  out  of  the  ground  after  their  winter’s 
rest.  If  these  are  captured  at  once,  before  they 
breed  and  lay  eggs,  it  will  materially  diminish  their 
future  numbers.  Much  may  be  done  by  mechan¬ 
ical  means  when  the  iusects  are  not  in  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers.  Some  have  been  very  successful  in 
simply  knocking  them  off  by  means  of  a  light  pad¬ 
dle  made  of  shingle,  and  catching  them  in  a  pan 
containing  water.  We  have  successfully  used  a 


Fig.  2.— LARVA3  OF 
LADY -BIRD. 
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pan  of  sheet  iron  30  inches  long,  with  the  other 
parts  in  the  proportion  shown  in  figure  3.  The 
edges  of  the  pan  curve  inward  and  make  it  difficult 
for  the  insects  to  crawl  out.  With  this  in  one  hand, ' 
and  a  light  brush  in  the  other,  one  can  knock  off- the 
insects  in  large  numbers  very  rapidly.  The  brush 
should  be  stiff  enough  to  remove  the  larvae  and  not 


Fig.  3. — PAN  FOR  CATCHING  BUGS. 


injure  the  leaves ;  we  find  a  wisp  of  straw,  or  a 
bunch  of  some  strong  growing  grass,  as  handy  as 
anything.  There  are  patented  contrivances  for 
mechanically  removing  the  bugs,  but  they  promise 
no  better  results  than  these  simple  means. 

SHALL  WE  USE  POISONS  ? 

If  the  means  already  suggested  are  insufficient, 
we  say  emphatically,  yes.  Use  Paris  green.  We 
gave  last  month  on  page  207,  very  concise  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  “Buying,  Using,  and  Keeping”  of  the 
poison.  Those  who  would  read  more  on  this  arti¬ 
cle  are  referred  to  June  of  last  year,  p.  236,  and 
August  last,  p.  291.  “  But  it  is  dangerous.”— Yes, 
and  so  are  fire,  gunpowder,  razors,  and  several  other 
things,  very  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  children  and 
stupid  people.  Knowing  it  to  be  deadly,  treat  it 
accordingly. 

CAUTION  AS  TO  OTHER  POISONS. 

Several  potato-bug  poisons  are  offered,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  kept  secret.  Some  of  these 
arc  white,  others  artificially  colored.  We  doubt  if 
these  possess  any  superiority  over  Paris  green. 
We  have  had  complaints  that  some  of  these  are 
entirely  inert.  Paris  green  is  perfectly  effective, 
we  know  exactly  what  it  is,  and  how  dangerous  it 
is,  and  we  feel  safe  in  giving  the  advice  not  to  give 
up  a  thing  that  we  know,  for  some  secret  compound 
the  composition  of  which  we  do  not  know. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— XIX. 

BY  ritOF.  W.  O.  ATWATER. 


Feeding  Plants.— Field  Experiments  xvitli 
Fertilizers — Wants  of  Different  Soils.— 
Economy  in  Manuring. 

An  intelligent  farmer  visiting  our  Experiment 
Station,  and  examining  some  fertilizers  we  had  an¬ 
alyzed,  asked  “  which  were  the  better  fertilizers, 
phosphates  or  potash  salts  ?  ”  The  reply  was,  and  I 
knew  no  better  one  :  “Potash  salts  where  potash  is 
needed,  phosphates  where  phosphoric  acid  is  need¬ 
ed,  and  nitrogenous  manures  where  nitrogen  is 
needed.  Stable  manure  is  a  ‘  complete  ’  fertilizer, 
it  furnishes  all  that  the  plant  needs  for  food,  and 
improves  the  soil  in  other  ways  also.  Now  if  you 
have  not  enough  of  this,  and  are  going  to  buy  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  you 
ought  to  select  those  which  furnish  what  your  land 
and  crops  most  need.  It  will  do  little  good  to  put 
potash  salts  on  lands  that  contain  an  abundance  of 
available  potash,  or  phosphates  where  plenty  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  are  at  hand.  And  if  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  are  all 
lacking,  neither  the  phosphates  nor  the  nitrogenous 
manures,  nor  the  potash  salts,  will  alone  suffice. 
But  it  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  either  add  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials  to  a  soil  which  furnishes  them  in 
abundance,  or  omit  others  for  which  crops  are  suf¬ 
fering.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  do  not  know 
what  your  soil  lacks,  and  feel  that  you  must  do  all 
you  can  to  make  sure  of  a  crop,  and  enrich  your 
land  at  the  same  time,  use  your  nitrogenous  super¬ 
phosphates,  and  German  potash  salts  together. 
The  former  will  furnish  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 


sulphuric  acid,  and  lime;  the  latter,  potash  and 
magnesia.  Thus  you  will  have  a  fertilizer  with  all 
that  the  plant  needs,  a  complete  manure.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  you  may  feed 
your  crops,  not  only  directly  by  giving  them  these 
ingredients  in  guano,  phosphates,  potash  salts,  and 
so  on,  but  iudirectly  by  rendering  stores  of  plant- 
food,  present  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere,  available 
through  tillage  and  the  use  of  cheaper  fertilizers. 
A  little  lime  or  plaster  may  sometimes  be  thus  more 
valuable  than  an  amount  of  phosphates  or  potash 
salts  that  would  cost  several  times  as  much.” 

Feeding  Plants  and  Enriching  Soils. 

In  a  conversation  between  a  number  of  our  best 
Connecticut  farmers  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  them 
made  a  remark  which  seemed  to  me  very  much  to 
the  point.  He  said,  “  We  farmers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  into  our  heads  the  idea  that  we  must 
feed  our  plants  as  we  feed  our  animals.  We  have 
always  had  the  notion  that  to  get  good  crops  we 
have  simply  to  make  our  soil  rich,  and  have  not 
stopped  to  think  how  the  manure  helps  the  plant 
to  grow.  But  we  have  got  to  learn  that  the  use  of 
fertilizers  is  to  feed  our  plants,  and  that  we  must 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  our  crops,  just  as  we 
adapt  the  fodder  to  the  wants  of  our  stock.  We 
have  got  to  learn  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
plant-food  that  our  soils  may  furnish  of  themselves, 
and  to  supply  in  manures  what  our  soils  lack.” 

The  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  variations  in  different  soils  as  regards 
lack  of  plant-food  is  very  finely  illustrated  in  a 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the 

Field  Experiments 

of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  England  with  those 
performed  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer,  at  the  Bussey  In¬ 
stitution,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  many  readers  know,  the  field  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  are  by  far  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  that  have  ever  been  made.  They  have  con¬ 
sisted  in  raising  different  crops  with  different  ma¬ 
nures,  the  same  crop  being  grown  on  the  same  plot 
of  land  with  the  same  manure  year  after  year  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  In  an  experiment  with  barley, 
for  instance,  a  field  of  about  ten  acres  was  divided 
into  some  28  plots,  which  were  treated  with  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  fertilizers.  The  experiment  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1852,  and  has  continued  until  now,  each  in¬ 
dividual  plot  receiving  the  same  manure  year  after 
year.  A  similar  experiment  with  wheat  has  been 
going  on  for  over  thirty  years.  Others  have  been 
tried  with  grass,  clover,  turnips,  and  so  on.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time  each  crop  of  each  experiment  has 
been  carefully  gathered,  and  its  amount  and  char¬ 
acter  noted.  In  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
dated  March  25,  1873,*  Mr.  Lawes  gave  a  “  summa¬ 
ry  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  results  of  my 
experience  and  practice  in  regard  to  artificial  ma¬ 
nures  for  the  last  thirty  years.  ”  In  this  he  says 
that  “the  only  two  substances  really  required  in 
artificial  manures  are  :  1st.  Nitrogen.  2nd.  Phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  .  .  .  The  best  possible  manure 
for  all  graminaceous  crops — wheat,  barley,  maize, 
oats,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pasture,  grass — is  a  mixture 
of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda.  300 
pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  275  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  every  year  to  one  acre 
of  ordinary  English  land,  has  for  twenty  consecu¬ 
tive  years  given  a  produce  annually  of  six  quarters 
(48  bushels),  of  barley.  Fourteen  tons  of  farm¬ 
yard  dung  applied  annually  over  the  same  period, 
has  given  the  same  produce  of  barley.  .  .  . 

Potash  is  generally  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
soils,  and  the  artificial  supply  is  not  required.”  So 
much  for  the  results  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert’s 
investigations.  Now  let  us  turn  to 

Prof.  Storer’s  Experiments. 

These  were  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  those  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  though  the  details 
were  different.  The  plots  were  smaller,  about  one 
rod  square  each,  and  they  have  continued  only  four 
years.  The  soil  was  light,  dry,  and  of  itself  not 
very  productive,  while  that  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
was  moist  and  strong  enough  to  yield  without  ma¬ 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution.  Part  II,  1874. 


nure  an  average  of  20  to  22  bushels  of  barley  per 
acre  for  20  years  in  succession.  The  motive  of 
Prof.  Storer’s  experiments  was  “  to  determine,  if 
possible,  what  kinds  of  fertilizers,  among  those  or¬ 
dinarily  obtainable  in  Boston,  are  best  fitted  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  crops  grown  upon  a  field  that 
had  been  chosen  as  a  typical  representative  of  the 
thin  light  ‘  leachy  ’  soils  which  so  frequently  over- 
lie  the  gravelly  drift  in  New  England.”  Three 
kinds  of  crops,  barley,  beans,  and  ruta-bagas,  were 
grown.  Over  280  plots  in  all  were  cultivated.  Yard 
and  stable  manure,  muck,  fish-scraps,  bone-meal, 
superphosphates,  salts  of  ammonia,  potash  and 
soda,  lime,  ashes,  and  other  fertilizers  were  used. 

In  general,  the  manures  which  contained  consid¬ 
erable  potash  yielded  the  best  crops,  while  phos¬ 
phates  and  nitrogenous  manures  did  but  little  good, 
and  in  some  cases  positive  harm.  The  largest  crops 
were  obtained  with  dung  and  with  wood  ashes. 
Nitrate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  potash  (pearl 
ash)  likewise  brought  large  returns.  In  a  summary 
of  comparative  results,  wood  ashes  proved  more 
efficacious  than  any  other  single  fertilizer,  the  yield 
being  larger  than  with  either  yard  or  stable  manure. 

Prof.  Storer  concludes  that  the  soil  of  his  exper¬ 
iments  needed  potash  rather  than  phosphoric  acid 
or  nitrogen.  “The  addition  of  potassic  manures 
to  the  soil  manifestly  enables  the  crop  to  make  use 
of  a  certain  store  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
which  the  land  contains.  It  is  clearly  shown,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  amount  of  available  potash  in  the 
soil  must  be  very  small,  since  neither  the  phosphatic 
nor  the  nitrogenous  manures  by  themselves,  nor 
mixtures  of  the  two,  such  as  several  of  the  super¬ 
phosphates  are  known  to  be,  could  enable  the  crops 
to  get  enough  potash  from  the  soil  to  keep  them 
from  starving  after  the  first  year.” — And  further  : 
“  It  is  plain  that  the  soil  of  this  field,  like  those  of 
thousands  in  New  England,  needs  fertilizers  that 
are  rich  in  potash,  and  that,  under  the  existing 
condition  of  tilings,  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
applying  mere  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
to  the  land.  .  .  .  If  only  potash  enough  be  given  to 
this  soil,  the  latter  can  of  itself  supply  all  the  other 
ingredients  that  compose  the  food  of  plants,  at 
least  for  the  term  of  years  during  which  the  exper¬ 
iments  lasted,  and  for  as  many  more,  of  course,  as 
the  store  of  phosphates  and  nitrogen  may  hold  out. 

.  .  .  The  crying  want  of  the  land  is  for  potash,  and 
potassic  manures  should  be  applied  to  it  to  the  well 
nigh  exclusion  of  all  other  fertilizers  until  an  equi¬ 
librium  is  reached.” 


Here  are  conclusions  from  experiments  made  in 
two  different  places  and  on  two  different  kinds  of 
soil.  They  agree  in  showing  that  the  soils  were 
able  to  furnish  enough  of  all  the  ingredients  of 
plant-food  to  yield  small  crops  and  enough  of  cer¬ 
tain  ones,  to  produce  crops  of  considerable  size,  so 
long  as  the  other  ones  which  were  lacking  were 
supplied.  But  in  Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  experiments, 
potash  did  but  little  good,  while  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  were  most  efficient.  The  soil  supplied 
enough  potash  provided  the  lacking  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  added.  In  Storer’s  Experiments, 
on  the  other  hand,  potash  was  more  needed  than 
anything  else,  and  the  manures  that  contained  pot¬ 
ash  were  the  only  ones  that  did  much  of  any  good. 
Any  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  details  of 
these  experiments,  can  find  the  original  accounts 
of  those  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  the  various  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  England,  and  of  Prof.  Storer’s  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  Bussey  Institution.  Meanwhile  allow 
me  to  point  to  a  few 

General  Conclusions 

to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  and  experiments  briefly 
referred  to  in  this  and  preceding  articles.  Though 
the  words  are  my  own,  the  ideas  are  those  not  only 
of  the  men  who  have  made  the  experiments,  but  of 
others  who  have,  in  various  ways,  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  laboratory,  made  the  study  of  these  subjects 
their  life  work,  and  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
our  most  respectful  consideration. 

The  wants  of  different  soils,  and  of  different  crops 
as  well,  are  very  different.  Economy  in  farming 
requires  that  these  wants  should  be  learned  and 
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then  supplied  in  the  cheapest  and  best  manner. 
The  wants  of  different  soils  can  be  learned  only  by 
experience  and  experiment.  In  brief,  every  farmer 
must  study  his  own  soil  if  he  will  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  its  cultivation.  He  must  know,  among 
other  things,  what  plant-food  his  crops  need,  and 
approximately  at  least  what  and  how  much  his  soils 
supply.  He  must  learn  by  what  methods  of  tillage, 
culture,  and  manuring  the  natural  supplies  may 
best  be  utilized,  and  the  deficiencies  supplied.  He 
must  understand  what  different  manures  contain, 
that  bone,  and  Peruvian  guano,  and  fish,  and  most 
of  our  phosphates  furnish  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime  ;  that  the  superphosphates  contain 
sulphuric  acid  also;  that  the  potash  salts  fur¬ 
nish  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
60  on,  but  that  they  all  contain  these  ingredients 
in  varying  proportions  and  in  forms  such  as  to  ex¬ 
ert  widely  different  effects  on  the  soil.  He  must 
consider  that  these  are  all  special  manures,  good 
where  they  are,  and  useless  where  they  are  not 
needed.  Stable  manure  is  a  complete  fertilizer  and 
safe  and  useful  everywhere.  What  artificial  ma¬ 
nures  can  be  most  profitably  used  to  supplement 
this  is  best  learned  by  observation  and  experiment. 

I  know  a  good  many  readers  will  say,  “Tour 
doctrine  is  all  very  good,  but  how  are  we  going  to 
study  our  soils  and  crops  and  manures  ?  We  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  make  all  these 
elaborate  experiments,  nor  have  we  the  scientific 
knowledge  needed  to  make  them  successful.  Wc 
cannot  even  tell  whether  a  fertilizer  we  buy  is  gen¬ 
uine  or  not.” — Well,  that  is  all  true.  But  observe 
where  you  can,  buy  books  and  papers  and  read  them 
and  use  your  influence  to  encourage  others  to  study 
and  experiment,  and  explain  for  you.  Will  it  not 
pay  better  to  do  this  than  to  give  fifty  dollars  a  ton 
for  phosphates  without  knowing  whether  they  are 
genuine,  and  run  the  risk  of  their  not  being  what 
you  want  even  if  they  are  genuine  ? 

Fiirm  Experiments 

with  different  fertilizers  to  test  the  needs  of  differ¬ 
ent  soils,  need  not  be  so  elaborate  as  the  ones 
described  above.  Circular  No.  4,  of  our  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  which  treats  of  the  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers  sold  in  Connecticut,  contains  the  following 
paragraph  : 

“  For  farmers  who  have  not  their  own  experience,  or 
that  of  others  in  like  circumstances,  to  guide  them,  the 
most  sensible  plan  is  to  try  experiments  on  a  small  scale, 
with  different  trustworthy  fertilizers  of  high  grade.  The 
ones  that  prove  most  satisfactory,  can  then  bo  used  with 
confidence,  in  large  quantities.  Should  the  plan  meet 
with  sufficient  encouragement,  the  Station  will  arrange 
With  some  of  the  manufacturers  whose  wares  are  sold 
under  its  supervision,  to  have  small  lots  of  high  grade 
fertilizers  of  different  kinds,  put  up  in  lots  of  fifty 
pounds  or  more  each,  and  sold  at  low  prices  for  experi¬ 
ments.  Each  lot  of  ‘experimental  fertilizers’  will  be 
accompanied  with  descriptions  and  directions  for  exper¬ 
iment,  so  that  the  user  may,  by  proper  care,  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  expense,  test  the  special  wants  of  his 
own  fields  and  crops.” 

Some  experiments  of  this  sort  are  already  in  op¬ 
eration.  Dried  blood,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  are  used  to  furnish  nitrogen.  A 
high-grade  superphosphate  for  phosphoric  acid; 
and  high-grade  German  potash  salts  for  potash. 
These  are  used  both  separately  and  mixed  together, 
parallel  experiments  being  made  with  them  and 
with  lime,  plaster,  and  barn-yard  dung.  These  ex¬ 
periments  cost  but  little,  but,  if  carried  out  with 
any  fair  degree  of  care,  must  prove  very  instructive. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown ,  Conn. 


Value  of  Small  Roots. — Much  injury  has 
doubtless  been  done  by  the  absurd  offer  of  premi¬ 
ums  at  agricultural  fairs  for  the  largest  sized  pump¬ 
kins,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  roots.  Size  is  no  test 
of  excellence ;  on  the  contrary,  fair  sized,  well 
grown,  healthy  vegetables  and  fruits  are  of  better 
quality  than  the  over-grown,  monstrous  ones, 
Which  have  been  fed  and  forced  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  For  feeding  animals,  moderately  sized  roots 
are  much  more  Valuable  than  large  ones,  and  a 
mangel  or  beet  of  6  or  8  pounds  is  more  nutritious 


in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  one  of  20  pounds. 
In  cultivating  roots,  the  aim  should  be  to  encour¬ 
age  a  thick  growth  of  small  roots,  rather  than  a 
sparse  growth  of  large  ones.  The  crop  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  may  not  be  so  heavy,  but  it  will  be  worth 
more  for  feeding.  The  beet-sugar  manufacturers 
instruct  the  farmers,  who  grow  beets  for  them,  to 
produce  roots  as  near  2  pounds  in  weight,  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  these  contain  one-third  or  one-half  more 
sugar  than  the  large  ones. 

- ■»  — - 
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The  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  that  the  on¬ 
ly  marked  economic  value  of  the  Jersey  cow  lay  in 
her  extra  quantity  and  quality  of  butter  product. 
She  now  appears  on  the  stage  in  quite  a  new  light 
— as  a  cheese  maker.  At  Wintlirop,  Maine,  a  cheese 
factory,  established  two  years  ago,  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  region  where  a  good  strain  of  Jersey 
blood  was  introduced  many  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Holmes,  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  and  where  it 
has  been  appreciated  and  extended,  until  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cows  supplying  this  factory 
average  at  least  one-half  Jersey  blood.  The  cheese 
made  is  extremely  rich  in  fat.  Dr.  Vcelcker  gives 
analyses  of  various  English  cheeses,  showing  an 
average  percentage  of  fat  as  follows  : 

Stilton . 40.67  |  Double  Gloucester _ 27.30 

Yorkshire  Stilton . 30.00  |  Single  Gloucester . 28.64 

Cheshire . 30.92  j  Wiltshire . 24.50 

Cheddar . 31.06  [  American . 31.43 

Cheese  made  at  the  Winthrop  factory,  and  ana¬ 
lysed  at  Cornell  University,  contained  39.24  of  fat. 

In  1875,  near  the  end  of  September,  cheese  was 
made  from  the  milk  of  thoroughbred  Jerseys  alone. 
One  of  these  cheeses  was  sent  to  Prof.  Arnold,  who 
reports  :  “  I  have  made  one  determination  of  the 
fat  it  contains,  and  found  40.2  per  cent  pure  fat. 
Did  not  think  I  got  it  all.  It  is  a  very  choice  ar¬ 
ticle.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  plugged  the 
cheese  again.  It  is  certainly  very  fine.  1  meet  with 
nothing  better  from  any  quarter  whatever.  It  is  as 
rich  as  Stilton,  salvey  and  soluble,  melting  in  the 
mouth,  and  has  a  fine,  nutty  flavor,  with  plenty  of 
body.” 

The  Jerseys  are  making  their  way  with  great 
rapidity,  considering  hard  times,  on  the  merit  of 
their  butter  producing  quality  alone,  and  if  they 
are  to  add  to  this  advantage  that  of  being  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  a  cheese,  which  will  rival  the  richest  of 
the  epicure  cheeses,  those  interested  in  breeding 
them  are  to  be  still  farther  congratulated. 


During  the  past  winter  we  have  been  using  corn- 
meal  for  the  first  time  as  our  principal  reliance  as 
an  addition  to  hay.  The  hay  was  almost  entirely  of 
home  production,  and  of  much  better  quality  (aver¬ 
age)  than  we  used  several  years  ago.  Only  an  aver¬ 
age  of  two  quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day  was  fed  to 
each  cow.  Its  effect  on  their  condition  seemed  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  on  their  product  of  butter  decidedly 
good.  The  calves  produced  were  strong,  and  up 
to  this  time  the  experiment  seemed  quite  success¬ 
ful,  but  in  a  number  of  cases,  where  we  had  hither¬ 
to  had  some  difficulty  with  the  calves,  owing  to  too 
great  richness  of  the  dam’s  milk,  this  difficulty  has 
been  increased,  so  that  we  have  had  more  cases  of 
“scours”  than  usual,  and  some  of  these  have 
proved  fatal.  It  is  not  safe  to  draw  positive  de¬ 
ductions  from  limited  experiments,  but  we  believe 
that  in  this  regard,  and  this  only,  corn-meal  has 
been  a  disadvantage  to  us.  If  we  use  this  food 
again  next  winter,  we  shall  withhold  it  entirely  for 
a  month  before  calving-time. 


Referring  to  a  communication  concerning  thor¬ 
oughbred  and  grade  Jerseys,  on  page  207  (June), 
I  agree  with  what  is  there  stated,  except  as  to  the 
question  of  constitutional  vigor.  I  have  kept,  and 
I  have  known  a  very  large  number  of  thoroughbred 
and  grade  Jersey  cattle,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  under 
ordinary  treatment — that  is,  with  some  better  shel¬ 
ter  than  the  lee-sidc  of  a  hay-stack  in  severe  winter 
weather,  and  with  a  sufficiency  of  food — the  thor¬ 
oughbred  Jersey  is  in  all  respects  as  hardy  and 


healthy,  and  as  easily  reared  and  cared  for,  as  the 
commonest  scrub.  Having  a  less  luxuriant  growth 
of  hair,  they  do  not,  if  starved,  or  if  exposed  to  the 
bitterest  weather,  bear  their  trials  so  well,  as  shag¬ 
gy  native  cattle,  but  under  any  treatment  that  a  hu¬ 
mane  or  judicious  farmer  would  give  to  cows  of 
any  breed,  the  question  of  constitution  may  be  left 
out  of  the  consideration  in  adopting  them  for  use. 


The  sanitary  question  is  making  its  way  as  a 
popular  topic  with  much  rapidity.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  inquiries  made  on  the  subject, 
come  more  and  more  from  farmers,  and  those  who 
live  in  isolated  country  houses — where  the  question 
of  foul  air  from  public  sources  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Inquirers  of  this  class  evince  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  earth-closet  question.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  is,  of  course,  of  convenience  and  health — 
absence  from  exposure,  and  protection  against  foul 
air  and  poisoned  well  water.  But  the  manure  ques¬ 
tion  is  also  much  thought  of.  I  have  always  been  an 
advocate  of  the  earth  system,  from  the  time  of  its 
first  introduction,  and  see  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion  concerning  its  value  in  the  case  not  only  of 
isolated  houses,  but  quite  as  much  for  small  towns 
and  villages.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  inducements  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  must  depend  largely  on  the  items  of  health 
and  convenience,  and  less  on  the  economic  value  of 
its  product,  than  was  at  first  supposed. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  in  these  papers 
questioned  the  policy  of  summer  fallowing,  for  the 
reason  that  the  free  exposure  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ters  contained  in  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  ail- 
condensed  in  its  pores,  (and  frequently  changed,) 
is  subjected  to  an  actual  combustion  (oxidation), 
and  is  practically  destroyed  and  removed — by  evap¬ 
oration  or  filtration.  Fecal  matter,  mixed  with 
earth  to  be  acted  on  by  atmospheric  air  is  destroyed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  first  effect  of  the  oxidation 
is,  of  course,  to  develop  its  fertilizing  activity,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  process  stops 
at  this  point.  It  undoubtedly  continues,  until  the 
products  of  decomposition  are  actually  render¬ 
ed  so  volatile,  and  so  soluble,  as  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  become  lost  to  the  manure.  Earth 
that  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  in  this  way, 
retains  of  course  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  manurial 
ingredients  of  faecal  matter.  But  the  nitrogenous 
parts — those  to  which  faecal  matter  owes  its  most 
active  effect,  when  used  as  manure  in  its  fresh 
state,  are  to  a  considerable  degree  practically  lost. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  that,  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  so  valuable  an  ingredient  as  nitrogen  must 
be  retained  by  the  soil  it  reaches  until  consumed  by 
the  crop,  but  unfortunately  nature  has  her  own 
way  of  managing  her  economies,  and  is  much  given 
to  the  rapid  distribution  of  the  elements  of  plant- 
food.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothhampstead,  finds 
as  a  result  of  his  unequaled  experience,  that  nitro¬ 
gen  is  very  fleeting  in  its  character,  being  hard  to 
hold  after  it  has  reached  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  ready  for  the  uses  of  vegetation,  saying  that  the 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  “is  not  only  perfectly 
soluble,  but  is  very  rapidly  washed  into  the  sub¬ 
soil,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Boussingault  made  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
Seine  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  estimated  that  on 
that  day  47  tons  of  ammonia,  and  over  182  tons  of 
nitric  acid  were  carried  to  the  sea  by  that  river 
alone.”  Everything  indicates  that  nitrogenous 
manures,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  growth  of  plants,  must,  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  full  effect,  be  skillfully  applied,  in  such 
a  manner  and  at  such  a  time  as  to  strike  the  crop 
at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the  right  way,  for  their 
effect  is  so  transitory,  that  unless  their  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  are  used  as  they  are  produced,  they 
are  in  constant  danger  of  being  wasted. 

It  must,  therefore,  not  be  supposed  that  night- 
soil  mixed  with  and  decomposed  in  the  dry  earth  of 
the  closet,  will  contribute  to  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
eventually  applied,  anything  like  the  full  effect  that 
is  due  to  its  original  content  of  nitrogen.  This  ele¬ 
ment  will  be  very  largely  wasted— not  lost  to  the 
economy  of  nature,  of  course,  but  sent  into  the 
atmosphere  to  return  to  other  fields  as  much  as  to 
our  own.  The  phosphates  and  the  alkalies  will  re- 
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main,  and  will  give  a  decided  value  to  the  manure, 
but  the  leading  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
the  earth  closet,  are  the  very  potent  and  important 
ones  of  health,  decency,  and  comfort.  The  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  the  dry  earth  system,  would 
largely  protect  us  against  the  exhaustion  of  our 
soils,  but  we  must  still  regard  it  important  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  stimulating  elements  of  nitrogen  in  our 
artificial  manuring. 


Mr.  James  Ferrier,  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  sends 
me  (for  an  opinion)  a  project  for  agricultural  im¬ 
provement,  by  the  aid  of  loans  from  the  public 
treasury.  Briefly,  his  project  is  as  follows  : 

Government  to  loan  money  on  mortgage  at,  say, 
21  per  cent  per  annum,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  pay 
for  under-draining,  to  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  government  engineers.  The  money 
to  be  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  drained  lands. 

His  arguments  are  :  1.  That  this  would  give  need¬ 
ed  employment  to  laborers,  tile-makers,  rail-roads, 
engineers,  etc.  2.  That  it  would  add  at  least  25 
per  cent  to  the  product  of  much  of  the  laud  now 
under  cultivation,  and  would  greatly  increase  the 
area  of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  3.  A  large  amount  of 
produce  would  be  raised  for  export.  4.  The  increas¬ 
ed  product  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  living,  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  compete,  as  manufacturers,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  5.  This  would  bring  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  and  re-establish  our  finances.  6. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  a  great  proportion  of  our 
laud  would  be  permanently  very  much  inereased. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  this  plan  could  he 
properly  carried  out,  the  result  would  fully  equal 
Mr.  Ferrier’s  anticipations  ;  but  with  a  civil  service 
the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  pecuniary 
reward  to  the  friends  of  those  in  power,  and  with 
the  certainty  that  instead  of  regarding  them  em¬ 
ployments  as  a  life  long  occupation,  and  an  honor¬ 
able  profession,  our  officers  are  encouraged  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  means  of  getting  out  of  their  positions 
all  the  money  that  they  can  during  the  short  time 
for  which  they  remain  in  employment,  the  most 
probable  result  would  be  that  this  money  would  be 
swamped  in  a  sea  of  corruption,  or  would  be  loaned 
to  political  adherents,  would  be  badly  secured,  and 
would  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  engineers 
— appointed  because  of  their  services  to  the  party  in 
power,  rather  than  because  of  their  skill  and  fit¬ 
ness — whose  first  object  would  too  often  be  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Had  we  such  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  as  forms  the  foundation  of  the  government  of 
every  other  nation  in  Christendom,  I  should  then 
be  disposed  to  advocate  in  the  most  active  way, 
just  such  a  project  as  is  here  proposed,  the  more 
so  because  a  similar  loan  of  public  capital,  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about  the 
present  superb  condition  of  agriculture  in  England. 
Years  ago  the  British  government  loaned  money  for 
agricultural  improvements,  at  low  interest,  capita] 
and  interest  to  be  paid  off  by  regular  annual  instal¬ 
ments,  reaching  over  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
secured  only  upon  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
beyond  its  assessment  before  the  draining  was  be¬ 
gun.  The  very  large  sums  applied  in  this  way, 
were  so  soon  taken  up,  and  proved  to  be  so  safely 
invested,  that  private  corporations  of  capitalists 
have  now  taken  the  business  into  their  own  hands 
— under  the  protection  of  a  general  law — loaning 
immense  amounts  every  year,  on  all  manner  of 
agricultural  improvements.  With  a  decent  civil 
service,  the  same  result  might  be  hoped  for  here, 
but  under  our  present  loose  way  of  doing  public 
Dusiness,  there  is  great  danger  that  money  appro¬ 
priated  in  this  way,  would  only  lead  to  a  further 
development  of  corruption  and  dishonesty,  and 
public  loss  and  demoralization. 


lhad  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  for  the  readers 
of  these  papers,  some  interesting  material  from 
Philadelphia— where  my  duties  as  a  Judge  of 
Awards,  give  me  certain  facilities  for  investigating 
the  practical  value  of  agricultural  implements,  sys¬ 
tems  of  draining,  etc.,  but  the  mass  of  material  to 
be  studied  is  so  great,  that  I  can  at  this  writing  on¬ 
ly  urge  all  who  can  possibly  do  so,  to  arrange  to 
spend  the  most  Drofitable  week  of  their  lives,  in 
seeing  for  themselves  what  the  industries  of  the 


whole  world  offer  for  their  instruction.  The  Exhi¬ 
bition  is  beyond  all  precedent  a  most  successful 
one,  and  1  hope  in  my  next  to  be  able  to  give,  with 
some  detail,  the  reason  why  I  think  so. 


Forest  Tree  Planting. 

SIXTH  ARTICLE. 


During  the  months  in  which  no  planting  can  be  done, 
our  space  may  be  profitably  occupied  in  giving  more  de¬ 
tailed  accounts  of  desirable  trees,  than  we  were  able  to 
do  earlier  in  the  season.  The  planter  who  wishes  shel¬ 
ter,  fuel,  or  fencing  material,  at  the  shortest  possible 
time,  will  select  very  different  trees  from  the  one  who 
wishes  to  turn  his  laud  to  the  best  possible  account,  and 
plants  as  an  investment,  if  not  for  himself,  for  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Among  trees  for  the  latter  purpose,  none  stand 
more  prominent  than  the 

American  Wliite  Ash, 

an  account  of  which  was  alluded  to  last  month.  The 
article  here  given  is  extracted  from  a  valuable  paper  on 
Tree  Planting,  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  by  one  of  its  members.  Prof.  C.  S. 
Sargent,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Arboretum 
of  Harvard  University,  who  says : 

In  consideration  of  its  market  value  at  all  ages,  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  length  of  time  it  continues 
to  throw  up  suckers,  the  white  ash  (Fraxinus  Americana , 
L.)  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  native  trees  for  planting 
in  this  State.  Valuable  as  Massachusetts  grown  white  oak 
is,  it  can  never  compete  with  that  produced  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  for  purposes  which  call  out  its  high¬ 
est  qualities  ;  while  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  and  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  early  years  of  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  seem  still  further  to  reduce  its  value  for  the  general 
planter  as  compared  with  the  ash.  Already  there  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  export  trade  of  ash  lumber  to  Europe, 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  business  can  only  be 
limited  by  the  supply.  The  American  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  he  superior  to  the  European  ash  in  the 
qualities  for  which  it  is  specially  valued,  toughness  and 
elasticity,  and  in  which  no  other  wood  can  equal  it. 
Australia  possesses  no  tree  which  is  at  all  its  equal  for 
carriage-building,  while  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there  is  but  a  single  one  which  can  supply  its  place— an 
ash  (. Fraxinus  Oregana ,  Nutt.)  which,  developing  into  a 
large  and  valuable  timber  tree  in  Oregon,  is  less  frequent 
and  less  valuable  south  of  the  California  line.  Of  the 
economic  value  of  several  species  of  ash  which  grow  on 
the  Eastern  Asiatic  seaboard,  nothing  is  as  yet  known.  It 
seems,  then,  that  the  New  England  States  could  com¬ 
mand  the  markets  of  the  world  for  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  of  all  woods,  had  they  but  a  sufficient 
supply  to  offer. 

According  to  Mr.  Thomas  Laslett,  Timber  Inspector  to 
the  British  Admiralty,  the  specific  gravity  of  American 
ash  is  .480,  while  that  of  the  European  is  .730.  The  for¬ 
mer  is,  therefore,  on  account  of  its  greater  lightness,  far 
more  valuable  for  the  handles  of  shovels,  spades,  hoes, 
rakes,  and  other  hand  implements. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  the 
number  of  spades,  shovels,  rakes,  hoes,  and  hay-forks 
made  in  that  year  was  8,347.478,  and  as  our  exportation 
of  such  implements  is  rapidly  increasing,  although  still 
in  its  infancy,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  ash  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  at  no  distant  day.  It  is  also  used  in 
making  ships’  blocks,  in  turnery,  and  for  making  the 
oars  of  boats.  In  speaking  of  the  white  ash,  Laslett 
says,  *•  it  stands  well*  after  seasoning,  and  hence  we  get 
from  this  tree  the  best  material  for  oars  for  boats  that 
can  be  produced.  They  are  much  and  eagerly  sought  af¬ 
ter  by  foreign  governments  as  well  as  our  own,  and  also 
by  the  great  private  steamship  companies  and  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  of  this  country ;  consequently  there  is  of¬ 
ten  a  very  keen  competition  for  the  possession  of  them.” 
The  manufactory  of  oars  (surely  a  seaboard  industry),  in 
pursuit  of  materia],  moved  from  Massachusetts  first  to 
Maine,  and  then  to  Ohio  and  other  Western  States. 

Ash  is  coming  into  extensive  use  for  expensive  furni¬ 
ture  and  for  the  interior  finish  of  houses,  while  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  the  young  saplings  are  annually  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  coopers’  trade.  Its  value  for  firewood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bull,  is  77,  the  standard,  hickory,  being  100, 
while  only  four  other  American  woods  are  its  superior  in 
heat-giving  qualities. 

In  view  of  its  many  uses  for  purposes  for  which  no 
other  wood  can  supply  its  place,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
the  value  of  ash  lumber  has  largely  increased  of  late 
years.  The  present  price  in  the  Boston  market  of  the 
best  New  England  ash  is  $85  the  1.000  feet,  or  about  $15 
higher  than  that  grown  in  the  West. 

To  develop  its  best  qualities,  the  white  ash  should  be 
planted  in  a  cool,  deep,  moist,  but  well-drained  soil, 
where  it  will  make  a  rapid  growth.  That  the  plantation 


may  be  as  early  profitable  as  possible,  the  young  trees 
should  be  inserted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  plants 
being  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  This  would  give  7,200 
plants  to  the  acre,  which  should  be  gradually  thinned  un¬ 
til  108  trees  were  left  standing,  twenty  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  first  thinning,  which  might  be  made  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  would  give  4,000  hoop-poles,  which,  at 
present  price,  would  be  worth  $400. 

The  remaining  thinnings,  made  at  different  periods  up 
to  25  or  30  years,  would  produce  some  3,000  trees  more, 
worth  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  the  first  thinnings. 
Such  cuttings  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  planting, 
the  care  of  the  plantation  and  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  and  would  leave  the  land  covered  with  trees 
capable  of  being  turned  into  money  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice,  or  whose  value  would  increase  for  a  hundred  years, 
making  no  mean  inheritance  for  the  descendants  of  a 
Massachusetts  farmer.  The  planting  of  the  white  ash  as 
a  shade  and  roadside  tree  is  especially  recommended,  and 
for  that  purpose  it  ranks,  amom:  our  native  trees,  next 
to  the  sugar  maple. 


Bee  Notes  for  July. 


BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  did  not  make  myself  clear¬ 
ly  understood  in  June  “  Notes,”  in  regard  to  the  time  to 
place  surplus  boxes  on  the  hive.  It  is  impossible  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  stated  date  when  this  should  be  done,  as  the 
time  that  tiie  bees  will  occupy  the  boxes  will  vary  so 
widely  in  different  seasons  and  localities.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  boxes  are  usually  placed  upon  the  hives  too 
early.  As  to  the  exact  time,  each  bee-keeper  must  bo 
governed  by  the  yield  of  honey  in  his  own  locality.  In 
Central  New  York,  where  white  clover  yields  well,  boxes 
should  be  in  place  during  June  ;  yet,  in  1874,  our  entire 
yield  was  from  basswood,  when  boxes  were  not  neces¬ 
sary  until  the  20th  of  July. 

Removing  Pull  Boxes. 

Boxes  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  hive 
after  they  are  filled.  They  should  be  frequently  examined, 
and  removed  as  fast  as  full,  and  empty  boxes  supplied  in 
place  of  the  first. ones  taken  off.  In  removing  the  boxes, 
take  them  from  the  hive  and  turn  them  bottom  up,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  hive.  After  blowing  smoke  into  the 
holes  of  the]  boxes,  rap  them  gently,  and  the  bees  will 
leave  them,  and  return  to  the  hive. 

Old  Combs. 

I  regret  to  learn  from  various  parties  to  the  effect,  that 
in  changing  their  bees  from  old  box  hives  to  those  with 
movable  frames,  they  have  thrown  away  combs  and 
brood,  because  they  thought  the  combs  were  too  old. 
The  combs  and  brood  are  of  more  value  than  the  bees. 
The  value  of  old  black  combs  is  very  much  under-esti¬ 
mated  by  most  bee-keepers.  I  have  advised  beginners  to 
select  colonies  in  old  combs,  in  preference  to  those  in 
new.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  losses 
in  winter  and  spring  are  very  much  more  numerous  with 
young  swarms  in  new  combs.  In  view  of  this,  and  of 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  handled  with  less  danger  of 
breaking  than  new  combs,  old  combs  are  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  value  of  the  brood  thus  lost  at  the  time  of 
transferring  cannot  be  overestimated,  as  the  whole  effort 
for  the  previous  month  is  to  secure  brood.  Save  all  good 
pieces  of  comb,  and  especially  all  that  contain  brood. 
What  isOvcr-swarining,  anti  how  Prevented! 

When  bees  make  preparations  for  natural  swarming, 
they  start  several  queen  cells,  and  usually  about  the  time 
they  are  sealed  over,  the  old  queen  comes  out  with  the 
first  swarm.  About  nine  days  later,  the  first  hatched 
queen  will  bring  off  the  second  swarm  ;  a  few  days  later 
a  third  issues,  and  at  times  a  fourth.  This  is  over¬ 
swarming,  and  in  no  way  desirable.  To  prevent  this,  I 
would  advise  the  following :  When  the  first  swarm  issues, 
remove  the  old  hive,  from  which  the  swarm  came,  to  a  new 
stand,  and  put  a  new  hive  in  its  place,  into  which  put  the 
new  swarm.  If  the  old  hive  has  movable  combs,  open  it 
on  the  following  day,  and  clip  oft'  all  but  one  queen  cell ; 
or  what  wouffl  be  still  better,  clip  them  all  off,  and  intro¬ 
duce  a  laying  queen.  There  being  none  but  young  bees 
in  the  hive,  they  will  readily  accept  a  queen.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  take  one  comb  from  the  old  hive,  and  place  it  in 
the  new  hive,  as  it  will  aid  in  securing  straight  combs. 

Caution  in  Regard  to  Feeding  Sugar. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  used  “  A”  sugar  the  past  spring 
for  feeding  bees,  in  which  he  found  a  blue  substance, 
which  settled  by  the  spoonful  to  the  bottom  after  melt¬ 
ing.  He  had  00  colonies  when  he  commenced  feeding, 
and  lost  nearly  all  of  them.  Being  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bees 
were  poisoned  by  this  substance,  whatever  it  is.  [We 
regret  that  you  did  not  send  us  some  of  the  sugar 
for  examination, — Ed.]  I  have  known  similar  cases 
where  such  sugar  has  been  refused  on  account  of  its 
suspicious  appearance.  The  need  of  caution  is  obvious. 
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A  Stone  House  Costing  S3, 000. 

BY  P.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

These  plans  were  designed  for  the  substantial 
dwelling  of  a  farmer  in  easy  circumstances.  The 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  ELEVATION. 

outside  appearance  truthfully  expresses  its  rural 
and  its  domestic  purpose.  The  interior  accommo¬ 
dation  are  carefully  arranged  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  The  materials  and  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  insure  permanency ;  with  little  care  this  build¬ 
ing  would  last  for  many  generations _ Exteri¬ 

or,  (fig.  1.)— The  elevation  shows  that  this  house 
was  intended  for  the  country — it  looks  like  a  farm 
house — in  fact  it  would  be  out  of  place  any  where 
else.  Its  peculiar  solid,  independent,  and  home¬ 
like  character,  is  due  to  the  massive  stone  walls, 
large  door  and  window  openings,  broad  and  steep 
slated  roof,  truncated  gables,  substantial  chimneys, 
and  heavy  sheltering  eaves,  all  arranged  in  simple, 
expressive,  and  harmonious  combination.  All  su¬ 
perfluous  ornamentation  is  avoided,  as  inconsistent 
with  rural  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  Vines,  and 
creepers,  will  be  suggested  by  the  rough  stone  walls 
and  piazza  posts— and  to  their  delicate  tracery  may 
be  left  the  work  of  “  filling  in  ”  their  more  appro¬ 
priate  and  agreeable  decorations. . .  .The  Cellar, 
(fig.  2,)  is  61  feet  high,  extending  under  the  whole 
building,  giving  ample  space  for  the  storing  of  ar¬ 
ticles  requiring  a  cool  moist  air  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  Seven  windows  are  arranged  to  provide  light 
and  ventilation  to  every  part.  The  outside  entrance 
is  from  the  rear  under  the  back  stoop,  stairs  lead 
directly  up  to  the  kitchen.  The  “safe”  isa  “lock¬ 
er,”  a  private  cellar  for  keeping  choicer  stores. . . . 
First  Story,  (fig.  3). — Hight  of  ceilings  10  feet. 
The  arrangements  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and  are 
very  convenient  and  pleasant.  Each  of  the  four 


rear),  have  stairs  in  each — and  are  otherwise  ar¬ 
ranged  for  easy  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  Parlor  is  pleasantly  situated,  adjoins 
the  front  hall  and  dining-room  ,  has  a  large  open 
fire-place  ;  and  is  shaded  on  the  front  by  the  piazza. 
The  Dining  or  living-room  is  the  largest  apartment, 
and  communicates  directly 
with  every  other  room  and 
hall  on  this  floor — bringing 
this  entire  story  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  It  has  an  open  fire¬ 
place,  and  two  closets.  The 
Bedroom  is  placed  in  a  quiet 
corner,  where  the  little  ones 
may  take  their  “  day  naps  ” 
without  being  run  over  or 
disturbed,  by  sudden  callers, 
or  those  engaged  in  house¬ 
work.  The  Kitchen  is  a 
good  sized  apartment,  ad¬ 
joins  the  dining-room,  rear 
hall,  milk  room,  large  pan¬ 
try,  two  closets,  and  cellar 
stairway,  and  is  provided 
with  a  large  range,  sink, 
wash-tubs,  and  the  necessary 
pipes  for  supplies  of  cold 
and  hot  water. . .  .Second 
Story,  (fig.  4.) — Hight  of 
ceiling  8  feet.  This  contains 
five  good  sized  chambers,  a 
large  hall,  and  nine  closets.  The  three  larger  cham¬ 
bers  have  full-sized  side  walls  and  ceilings ;  the 
spaces  beyond  the  side  walls  orpartitionsare  devoted 


principal  rooms  have  windows  giving  views  in  two 
different  directions.  The  two  Halls,  (front  and 


to  closets,  of  which  there  cannot  be  too  many  in  any 
house. . . .  Construction. — Unless  situated  on 
very  high  ground,  having  a  thorough  natural  drain¬ 
age,  the  earth  taken  from  the  cellar  excavations 
should  be  left  on  the  grounds  and  graded  around 
the  foundation,  to  insure  the  turning  away  of  all 
surface  water.  In  such  cases,  care  must  be  taken 
to  allow  in  the  depth  of  the  excavation  for  the  hight 
it  is  intended  to  raise  the  earth  grades.  The  ap¬ 
pended  estimate  of  cost  is  for  excavating  3  ft.  deep. 
This  will  furnish  202  cubic  yards  of  earth,  to  raise 
the  grades  11  foot  immediately  around  the  house, 
(leaving  2  feet  of  the  foundation  exposed  to  sight,) 
and  give  a  gentle  slope  outwards  in  every  direction 
to  the  distance  of  40  feet.  All  the  outside  walls  are 
solid  masonry.  The  Foundations  are  of  the  rough¬ 
est  stone,  laid  in  good  mortar,  2  feet  thick.  A  “top 
floating”  of  hydraulic  cement  mortar  is  used  in 
levelling  the  upper  surfaces,  to  prevent  the  ground 
moisture  from  rising  above  that  line  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  main  walls.  The  Main  Walls  are  of  rough 
stone  and  hard  burned  bricks  laid  in  strong  mortar, 
16  inches  thick.  The  outside  corners,  and  the 
jambs  and  heads  of  the  doors,  and  windows,  are  of 
brick,  as  shown  by  the  sketch  in  figure  5.  Their 
use  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  construction,  and 


obviates  the  necessity  of  expensive  stone  dressing. 
The  intervening  walls  are  of  broken  stone  “ran¬ 
dom  dressed,”  laid  in  courses  to  conform  to  the 
quoin  lines  of  the  brick  work — and  may  be  done  by 
common  masons.  The  window  and  door  sills  are 


of  ordinary  hammered  blue  stone.  All  outside  in¬ 
terstices,  and  joints,  are  filled  and  pointed  with  ce¬ 


ment  mortar.  Thin  strips  of  wood,  (mason’s  lath 
will  do,)  are  laid  in  between  the  courses  on  the  in¬ 
side,  to  which  the  inside  furring  is  fastened.  The 
Chimneys  are  built  of  hard  brick,  and  are  finished 
above  the  roof  with  large  tops,  having  cross  open¬ 
ings  at  the  sides  for  each  flue,  and  close  covers. — The 
Frame-work  is  very  simple ;  the  central  girders 
are  supported  by  large  posts  on  solid  stone  footing. 
The  Beams  are  notched  over  the  girders,  with  their 
ends  resting  and  anchored  in  the  walls,  and  are 
thoroughly  bridged.  The  Plates  are  anchored  by 
bolts  that  are  inlaid  while  building  the  walls.  The 
Rafters  are  notched  over  the  plates  with  their  lower 
ends  extending  24  feet  beyond  the  walls  ;  their  cen¬ 
ters  are  supported  by  purlins  and  collars.  The 
Roof  is  covered  with  dark  slate.  The  Flooring  is 
of  mill-worked  14-inch  plank.  The  interior  of  the 
stone  walls  is  furred  off,  with  unobstructed  spaces 
between  the  furring  to  the  roof,  for  the  passing  off 
of  all  dampness.  The  interior  finish  is  complete 
throughout.  The  principal  rooms  have  neatly 
molded  architraves — other  rooms  plain.  The  Kitch¬ 
en,  and  rear  hall,  are  wainscoted.  All  doors  are 
paneled  and  molded,  and  all  windows  have  inside 
blinds. — The  Plastering  is  tliree-coat  work,  with  the 
principal  rooms  hard-finished — balance  white  slip¬ 
ped.  The  Painting,  outside,  is  two  coats  with  the 
best  materials — inside  is  oil-stained  and  flat  varnish¬ 
ed.  . .  .Estimate  : 


202  yards  Excavation,  3  ft.  deep,  48  20c.  per  yard . $  -40. 10 

224  perches  Stone  Work,  complete,  @  $2.75  $  perch _ 610.00 

150  running  feet  Blue  Stone  Sills,  @  30.  per  foot .  45.1)0 

6,500  Bricks  in  quoins  and  chimneys,  com'e,@  $12  V  1,000  78.00 

1,000  yards  Plastering,  complete,  @  33c.  per  yard .  .350.00 

5,208  feet  Timber,  @  2c.  per  ft . 101.16 

viz.  1  Girder,  4x8  in.  x  62  ft.  long.  8S  Beams,  3xS  in.xl5  ft.  l’g. 

1  Girder,  4x6  in.  x  38  ft.  l'g.  35  Beams,  3x8  in.xzl  ft.  l’g. 

2  Purlins,  4x8  in.  x  38  ft.  long.  32  Beams,  3x8  in.xlOft.  l’g. 

2  Purlins,  4x8  m.  x  18ft.  long.  40  Collars,  I}fx5  in.  13  It. 

45  Rafters,  3x4  in.x  21  ft.  long.  1  Valley,  3x8  in.xsO  ft.l'g. 

8  Rafters,  3x4  in.  x  17  ft.  long.  1  Plate,  3x8  in.x200  ft.  l’g. 

250  Wall  Strips,  @  13c.  each . 1 .  . 32.50 

300  Furring  Strips,  @  4c.  eacli .  12.00 

Anchors  to  beams  and  plates .  5.00 

cornice  materials .  30.00 

420  Shingling  Lath,  @  6c.  each .  .  25.20 

26J4squares  of  Slating,  complete,  @  $9  $  square . 23S.50 

25  Hemlock  Boards,  Piazza  Roof,  @  16c.  each .  4.00 


Fig.  5. — MANNER  OF  BUILDING  CORNERS. 

214  square  Tin,  roofing  and  leaders,  ®  $S  7R  square .  20.00 

296  Flooring,  8  inch.  Cm  25c.  each .  74.00 

Stairs,  complete,  $90.00 ;  Piazza  and  Stoop,  $80 . 170.00 

7  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $5  each . 35.00 

22  plain  Windows,  complete,  @  $10  eacli . 220.00 

4  Dormer  Windows,  complete,  ®  $18  each .  72.0a 

34  Doors,  complete,  ®  $9  eacli . 306.00 

2  Mantels.  3  Shelves,  complete .  68.00 

Closet  finish,  complete  .  38.24 

Range  and  Plumbing,  complete . 175.00 

Nails,  $16;  Painting,  $60  :  Cartage,  $15 .  91.00 

f8  r.  .,  nr...  111  ^*1  lldo/i  oltOVO  ^  150,00 


IX.VIIh,  ^)1U  j  X  illlltlllHI  fuv  «  OIU 

Carpenter  s  labor  not  included  above.. 

Total  Cost,  complete . $y,uuo.uJ 


1876.] 
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The  Yaried  Thrush— (Myrtle  Kobin  of 
Oregon). 


and  friendliness 


The  so-called  “robins  ”  of  America  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  birds  ;  their  quiet  habits,  pleasing  form 
and  plumage,  inoffensiveness 
when  encouraged,  their 
sagacity,  and  devotion  to 
their  young,  all  tend  to 
make  them  acceptable  vis¬ 
itors,  even  though  they 
at  times  may  make  some¬ 
what  free  with  the  ripe 
cherries  and  other  small 
fruits.  Undoubtedly  they 
do  the  farmer  a  valuable 
service,  for  they  are  ac¬ 
tive  foragers,  and  the  disa¬ 
greeable  cut  worms  and 
grubs  furnish  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  their  diet.  The 
Common  Robin  of  the 
eastern  and  middle  part  of 
this  continent,  the  Turdus 
migratonus ,  of  the  natur¬ 
alists,  is  the  one  best 
known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  but  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  more  beautifully 
marked  plumage,  the 
Turdus  ncevius,  or  Varied 
Thrush,  is  very  common 
west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  especially  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  popular  name  of 
“  Myrtle  Robin  ”  from  its 

habit  of  frequenting  the  low  bushes  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Bay  ( Oreodaphne  Californicd),  which  in  Oregon 
is  called  Myrtle.  We  recently  received  specimens 
of  this  bird  from  Dr.  F.  S.  Matteson,  of  Coos  Co., 
Oregon,  a  naturalist  and  taxidermist.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  was  made  from  a  specimen  of  the  male  bird, 
whose  distinguishing  marks  are  the  black  band  en¬ 
tirely  across  the  breast,  and  the  white  stripe  across 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.  This  species  was  discov¬ 
ered  at  Nootka  Sound,  which  borders  the  extreme 
south-western  point  of  British  America  on  the  coast 
of  Vancouver’s  Island,  in  1826,  in  Captain  Cook’s 
third  voyage,  and  it  was 
afterwards  found  by  Mr. 

Nuttall  to  be  abundant  on 
the  western  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Mr. 

Nuttall  noticed  that  this 
bird  was  migratory  on  the 
Columbia  River,  arriv¬ 
ing  from  the  north  about 
October,  and  spending 
the  winter  there.  Of  its 
habits  he  was  able  to 
learn  very  little  further 
than  that  it  is  found  in 
the  forest  flitting  about  in 
small  flocks,  and  perch¬ 
ing  upon  low  bushes.  It 
is  generally  silent,  shy, 
and  difficult  of  approach, 
and  occasionally  disap¬ 
pears  entirely  for  a  time. 

The  male  has  a  black 
bill ;  the  back  and  poll 
are  dark  leaden  gray ; 
the  tail  feathers  rather 
lighter,  tipped  with 
white ;  a  band  of  red¬ 
dish-orange  exteuds  from 
over  each  eye  down  the 
sides  of  the  neck ;  the 
wings  are  banded  with 

reddish-orange,  and  the  throat  and  breast  are  of  the 
same  color,  the  breast  banded  entirely  across  it  be¬ 
low  the  throat  with  a  broad  blacldsh-gray  stripe  ; 
the  middle  of  the  abdomeu  is  white.  The  length 
from  bill  to  tail  is  10  inches.  In  the  female  the 
orange-yellow  markings  are  paler,  and  the  upper 
parts  are  tinged  with  olive-brown  ;  the  tail  feathers 


are  margined  with  dull  reddish-brown,  and  the 
band  across  the  breast  is  lighter  than  in  the  male. 
Of  its  habits  of  nesting  we  are  not  informed,  but 
hope  to  procure  more  exact  information  in  this  and 
other  respects  from  Dr.  Matteson.  Occasional 
specimens  have  been  detected  on  Long  Island  and 
in  other  Eastern  localities,  but  these  are  regarded 


the  vakieb  thkush. — ( Turdus  ncevius.) 


as  wanderers  strayed  beyond  their  ordinary  limits, 
although  they  may  possibly  become  acclimated  here. 


The  Snow  Bunting, 


A  few  months  ago  some  interest  was  excited  by 
the  appearance  in  the  New  York  city  markets,  of  a 
number  of  small  birds  offered  for  sale,  which  had 
black  wing  and  tail  feathers,  but  were  otherwise 
plucked.  These  were  purchased  and  served  up  at 
the  tables  of  one  of  the  restaurants  as  a  delicacy. 


the  snow  bunting. — (Flectrophanes  nivalis.) 

The  fact  was  noted  iu  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  a 
journal  devoted  to  field  sports,  and  natural  history 
connected  therewith, and  its  notice  gave  rise  to  some 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  its  correspondents, 
as  to  the  scientific  name  of  the  bird;  and  brought 
out  some  information  as  to  its  haunts  and  habits. 
Having  been  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  bird, 


during  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  country,  we  at  once  recognized 
it  as  the  “  Snow  Bunting,”  Plcctrophanes  nivalis,  of 
Linnseus,  or  Emberiza  nivalis,  of  Wilson  and  Nuttall. 
This  little  bird  is  common  all  over  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  is  seen  in  large  flocks 
during  the  winter  time,  restlessly  flitting  hither  and 
thither,  and  most  actively 
a  short  time  before  the 
sweeping  snow  storms  oc¬ 
cur,  that  are  so  common 
to  that  region.  They  are 
generally  found  in  the 
open  places,  upon  fences, 
bushes,  or  on  the  ground  ; 
and  during  storms,  or  in 
settled  fine  weather,  they 
disappear  in  the  woods 
and  swamps,  or  appear 
in  smaller  flocks,  or  in 
a  scattered  manner  indi¬ 
vidually,  in  the  latter 
case  quietly  seeking  food 
upon  the  roads,  or 
around  houses  or  lum¬ 
berers’  camps.  The  en¬ 
graving  is  from  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  male  bird, 
which  has  the  body  gen¬ 
erally  white,  with  the 
wing  and  tail  feathers 
and  also  the  bill  black. 
The  female  has  less  con¬ 
spicuous  markings,  and 
her  back  and  head  are 
tinged  with  brown. 
During  the  winter  this 
bird  migrates  southward, 
and  is  found  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  sometimes  as  far  south  as  Kentucky.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  peace  of  this  little  creature,  its 
flesh  is  remarkably  well  flavored,  and  it  becomes 
the  prey  of  the  hunters,  who  are  enabled  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  peculiar  habits,  to  shoot  it  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Being  very  social,  and  flying  closely  when  in 
flocks,  or  perching  upon  fences  in  long  and  close 
lines,  the  gunner  rakes  them  with  most  destructive 
effect,  a  discharge  of  both  barrels  of  a  gun  some¬ 
times  dropping  over  a  hundred  birds.  They  are 
common  in  the  French  portion  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants,  like  their  an¬ 
cestors,  are  more  given 
to  the  consumption  of 
small  game,  than  are 
those  of  British  descent. 
To  supply  the  markets, 
they  are  often  trapped  in 
large  numbers,  corn-meal 
or  oats  being  used  for  a 
bait,  and  frequently  a 
large  wire  sieve  serves 
for  the  trap.  Their  food 
consists  of  seeds,  insects, 
and  the  minute  molluscs 
which  are  found  upon  the 
shores  of  sea  inlets,  lakes, 
or  on  the  banks  and  bars 
of  rivers.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Faiha,  who  has  resided  in 
that  portion  of  British 
North  America  known  as 
the  Red  River  Territory, 
where  the  climate  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of 
Northern  Minnesota,  has 
observed  them  in  that 
locality,  where  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  wliere 
the  excellent  qualities  of 
their  flesh  make  them  also  there  the  prey  of  the 
hunter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  become 
in  demand  to  supply  the  market,  else,  from  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  they  may  be  captured,  we  should 
look  for  the  early  extinction  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  feathered  companion  which  the  northern  resi¬ 
dents  possess  during  their  long,  tedious  winters. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— No.  6. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

Since  I  have  lived  in  this  County,  though  we  have 
had  early  and  late  seasons — some  very  early  and 
very  late — nevertheless  the  apple  trees  have  every 
year  been  in  full  blossom  in  the  week  including  the 
15th  day  of  May— and  after  this,  unless  storms  put 
back  farm  work,  nobody  thinks  whether  the  season 
is  early  or  late.  The  Indians  used  to  plant  com  as 
soon  as  the  white  oak  leaves  were  “as  big  as  a 
squirrel’s  ears.”  This  occurs  just  before  apple¬ 
blossoming  time,  and  at  just  about  the  time  we  con¬ 
sider  it  best  to  begin  with  our  corn  planting-.  In 
this  County  there  is  a  great  dependence  placed  upon 
moonshine— I  fancy  it  is  rather  a  weak  stall  to  lean 
upon,  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  prove  there  is  not  some 
influence  exercised  by  the  moon  upon  seeds.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  perversely  and  systematically 
gone,  for  the  past  ten  years,  exactly  contrary  to  the 
“  signs  ”  of  all  kinds,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  them, 
and  have  never  seen  any  evil  effects  from  it. 

How  Weeds  are  affected  l>y  tlie  Winter. 

The  battle  with  the  weeds  is  waged  early  and  late, 
or  it  ought  to  be.  If  we  could  only  manage  not  to 
have  weeds  go  to  seed,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  fight 
and  to  conquer.  I  have  often  noticed  with  what 
facility  we  can  uproot  grass,  and  many  fibrous  root¬ 
ed  weeds  in  the  early  spring  when  the  frost  is  com¬ 
ing  out.  My  attention  was  called  lately  to  this  fact, 
and  in  connection  with  it,  to  the  fact  that  all  that 
large  class  of  weeds  which  propagate  themselves  by 
underground  stems  or  branches,  like  quack-grass, 
red  sorrel,  white  clover,  etc.,  during  the  winter  lose 
their  underground  branches,  as  well  as  also  many 
or  most  of  their  fibrous  roots,  so  that  if  the  moth¬ 
er-plant  be  cut  up,  or  pulled  up,  there  are  none  of 
the  family  left  in  the  soil.  Whereas,  if  the  same  be 
done  in  summer,  a  score  or  less  of  young  plants, 
surrounding  the  old  stool,  spring  up,  and  complete 
destraction  is  nearly  impossible.  Red  sorrel,  if  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  early  spring,  will  be  found  to  have 
comparatively  few  roots,  and  these  may  be  raked  or 
pulled  out  with  the  plant.  After  a  week  or  so  of 
sunshine,  little  white  buds  will  be  fouud  showing 
all  along  the  principal  roots,  and  the  rootlets  will 
exhibit  all  the  appearances  of  growth,  having  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  and  laid  hold  upon  the  soil  by 
a  multitude  of  fibers.  Now  it  is  too  late  to  do 
thorough  weeding.  The  little  white  buds  will  each 
form  a  plant  as  surely  as  the  root  is  broken.  Where 
such  weeds  occur,  the  more  “summer  fallowing,” 
(by  which  I  mean  plowing  or  tilling  to  kill  weeds,) 
we  do  in  March  the  better. 

Clean  cultivation  of  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  is 
the  stereotyped  recommendation  of  all  who  write 
about  them.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  venerable  old 
farmer  of  our  neighborhood,  whose  ancestors,  no 
doubt,  were  the  associates  of  Worter  Van  Twiller 
and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  grubbing  out  his  raspberry 
patch  on  a  warm  winter’s  day,  when  the  ground 
was  soft  as  possible  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
perhaps.  The  common  sense  of  the  thing  flashed 
upon  me.  With  a  clean  bright  hoe,  the  work  is 
very  light,  for  the  tool  cannot  go  more  than  two 
inches  into  the  ground,  if  even  so  much;  the  grass 
around  and  among  the  stalks  can  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  earth  that  is  drawn  away  from  the 
plants  is  only  that  which  the  plow  or  cultivator 
throws  back  again,  and  which,  without  dressing  off 
with  the  hoe,  accumulates  too  much.  This  prac¬ 
tice  combines,  with  its  other  advantages,  the  one  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  that  of  destroying  with 
the  mother-stool  all  the  sucklings.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  is  that  the  feet  are  very  uncomfortably 
loaded  with  mud,  and  need  to  ba  shod  with  rubbers. 

When  to  prune  Apple  Trees. 

I  have  found  it  difficult  to  convince  my  hired 
men  that  March,  when  there  is  little  other  work  on 
hand,  and  when  the  days  are  not  so  cold  as  earlier, 
is  not  the  best  time  to  prune  apple  trees,  and  noth¬ 
ing  would  stop  it  but  an  absolute  command  that  no 
limb  bigger  round  than  one’s  thumb  should  be  cut 
off  after  the  middle  of  February.  A  year  ago  last 
March,  as  a  man  and  I  were  driving,  I  saw  a  neigh¬ 
bor  sawing  off  some  good  sized  limbs  from  his  ap¬ 


ple  trees,  which  stood  near  the  road.  “  There,” 
said  I,  “  Christian,  take  a  look  at  those  scars  where 
the  limbs  are  cut  off,  and  a  year  from  now  you  will 
see  the  bark  black  all  around  the  edges,  and  a  long 
streak  of  black  and  dead,  or  half-dead,  bark  run¬ 
ning  down  from  each  one  for  a  foot  or  two,  and 
within  two  or  three  years  the  wood  will  be  rotten, 
and  at  every  scar  there  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
hole  into  the  tree.”  This  year  there  is  no  question 
about  the  time  to  pruue — and  I  have  one  convert  to 
the  doctrine  that  apple  trees  are  best  let  alone  for 
three  months  before  they  blossom,  and  that  they 
may  be  pruned  at  any  other  time  of  the  year — for 
the  prediction  came  as  true  as  was  possible.  There 
they  stand,  a  nice  row  of  young  apple  trees — each 
one  with  a  canker  spot,  or  two  or  three  of  them, 
eating  into  its  heart.  They  are  not  alone — there 
are  a  plenty  of  them  all  over  the  country,  and  no 
matter  how  often  the  papers  and  books  say  “  prune 
after  the  leaves  fall,”  or  “  do  not  prune  in  the 
spring,”  the  old  fogies  will  do  it  in  their  own  way. 

Cheap  Fencing  for  Woodland. 

We  are  troubled  hereabouts  with  laborers  who 
cannot  swing  an  ax  to  good  account,  the  result  is 
that  nobody  who  has  to  employ  them  can  afford  to 
make  post-and-rail  fence  unless  he  does  it  himself. 
Where  there  is  a  plenty  of  young  timber,  especially 
chestnut  and  cedar,  we  find  the  cheapest  and  best 
fence  that  we  can  have  is  what  is  called  the  “  gun 
fence.”  These  are  common  all  over  the  country — 
but  perhaps  few  have  discovered  that  it  is  the  only 
fence  that  a  greenhorn  immigrant  can  build  well. 
The  stakes  should  be  made  of  split  chestnut,  or  of 
young  cedars,  about  three  inches  through  at  the 
small  end.  I  saw  this  kind  of  fence  in  use  in 
Eastern  Connecticut  along  a  railroad.  It  was  where 
the  road  ran  through  some  young  timber,  and  part 
of  the  way  the  ground  was  quite  rocky,  so  that  the 
stakes  could  not  be  driven  into  it — here  a  cross¬ 
piece  was  nailed  to  the  stakes  near  the  ground, 
holding  them  together.  This  fence  was  made  of 
rather  heavy  stuff,  but  no  doubt  it  was  put  up  at  a 
much  less  expense  than  either  a  post-and-rail  or 
strip  fence.  The  latter  requires  to  be  made  by 
skilled  workmen,  and  there  is  a  necessity  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  strips  and  posts,  or  to  have  the  timber 
cut,  hauled  to  the  sawmill,  and  hauled  back  again 
— while  the  gun-fence,  as  already  said,  can  be  made 
by  any  laborer  who  can  cut  down  a  “  staddle,”  and 
split  one  now  and  then.  The  principal  use  made  of 
this  kind  of  fence  is  through  swampy  land  where 
posts  do  not  hold  well.  I  never  heard  of  a  gun- 
fence  blowing  over,  but  where  the  winds  have  a 
fair  sweep,  post-and-rail  fences  are  very  unstable 
upon  soft  ground.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  may  possibly  be  unfamiliar  with  this  fence,  let 
me  say  that  a  gun-fence  is  a  three-rail  fence,  the 
rails  not  sharpened,  one  end  of  each  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  each  rail  supported  at  its  upper  third 
upon  two  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  an  X : — thus,  if  the  rails  are  12  feet  long,  the 
crossed  stakes  will  stand  about  4  feet  apart,  and 
not  only  hold  one  rail  up,  but  hold  the  one  beneath 
it  down, 

Hoop-poles—' Timber  Cull  ure. 

In  writing  about  timber,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
great  losses  our  woodland,  that  is  not  carefully 
guarded,  and  that  is  conveniently  situated,  sustains 
every  year,  from  the  depredations  of  the  hoop-pole 
thieves.  My  woods  are  full  of  hickory  and  oak 
poles  cut  and  left,  because  for  some  cause  the 
thieves  could  not  get  them  away.  Probably  they 
were  cut  in  the  expection  of  a  fall  of  snow  which 
did  not  come.  These  depredators  come  on  moon¬ 
light  nights,  and  very  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
winter.  We  have  severe  laws,  but  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  catch  the  thieves.  Then,  too,  they  are 
shielded  by  political  or  other  influences,  so  that 
conviction  and  punishment  are  absurdly  rare. 

The  cure  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  cultivation 
of  our  forests.  If  trees  were  planted  and  cared  for, 
and  thinned  out  systematically  for  hoop-poles,  the 
value  of  the  woodland  would  become  appreciated, 
and  we  would  take  measures  to  stop  this  thieving 
as  much  as  \>e  would  the  stealing  of  corn  out  of 
the  crib.  It  is  because  our  timber  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  result  of  labor,  but  is  a  natural  product, 


that  so  little  account  is  made  of  it  in  estimating  the 
value  of  land.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  know 
of  land,  heavily  timbered,  selling  for  less  than  the 
wood  upon  it  is  worth.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  I 
heard  of  a  piece  of  land  being  sold,  in  an  adjoining 
county,  when  the  buyer  at  once  sold  the  standing 
timber,  the  whole  to  be  cleared  within  the  year,  for 
more  than  he  paid  for  the  land.  This  shows 
something  thoroughly  wrong  in  our  estimates  of 
values.  I  do  not  think  the  market  price  of  wood 
would  rise  essentially,  but  the  woodland  owner 
would  get  a  much  larger  proportion  of  its  market 
price  than  he  now  does.  In  timber  culture  here  at 
the  East,  at  least,  hoop-poles  are  sure  to  be  a  source 
of  great  profit. 

Dead-furrows  in  Grass-land. 

The  plowing-match  which  was  held  by  the  Queen’s 
Co.  Agricultural  Societv  last  year,  caused  among 
the  few  farmers  who  were  present  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  plowing.  Swivel-plows  for  level 
land  plowing  were  talked  about.  Several  of  us  had 
had  some  experience  with  them,  and  were  ready  to 
give  opinions  pro  and  con.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing, 
no  doubt,  to  have  one’s  field  free  from  dead-fur¬ 
rows  and  ridges,  but  it  is  nicer  to  hold  a  plow  that 
runs  smoothly,  and  docs  the  work  exactly  as  you 
want  it  done.  When  a  man  once  has  a  plow  that 
suits  him,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  exchange  it  for 
the  best  swivel-plow  that  was  ever  made.  The 
plowman  has  harder  work,  the  horses  have  harder 
work,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  with  a  fixed 
plow.  Just  before  the  time  I  allude  to,  I  learned  a 
practice  which,  when  put  to  the  test,  is  most  satis¬ 
factory.  When  laying  down  land  to  grain  and 
grass,  where  the  dead-furrows  come,  turn  two  on 
each  side  into  the  dead  furrow.  This  effectually 
hides  the  trench,  however  deep  it  may  be.  If  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  work  is  required,  then  turn  three 
furrows  back  again,  taking  but  very  little  at  the 
third.  When  harrowed,  no  evidence  of  the  dead- 
furrow  is  apparent.  I  have  been  a  strenuous  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  use  of  swivel  or  side-hill  plows  for  level 
land,  and  still  think  no  other  plow  ought  to  come 
into  gardens  and  other  small  lots,  but  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  (even  if  estimated  only  in  oats 
fed  to  the  horses,)  is  so  palpable  that  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  now  on  my  once  favorite  theme. 

Bees— Wasted  Sweets. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  no  more  bees  ?  Hives 
are  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make 
them.  The  loss  of  swarms  may  be  almost  entirely 
prevented  by  a  little  care.  Forage  for  bees  abounds, 
and  acres  of  honey  are  hardly  sipped.  I  see  the 
number  of  hives  of  those  few  who  do  keep  bees, 
does  not  sensibly  increase  from  year  to  year.  Honey 
is  18  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  hard  to  get  at  that. 
I  do  not  keep  bees  now,  and  have  not  since  moving 
into  this  County.  The  reason  is,  I  can  not  buy  a 
stock  of  any  of  my  neighbors  who  keep  them ;  I 
have  only  recently  learnd  the  reason.  Some  kind, 
or  all  kinds  of  bad  luck,  is  believed  to  follow  the 
sale  of  bees.  So  for  this  reason  they  can’t  bo 
bought.  For  the  same  reason,  no  doubt — lest  the 
bees  become  offended,  and  work  some  subtle  in¬ 
jury — the  little  workers  are  kept  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  more  important  events  which  take 
place  in  the  family.  “Bees!  Becky ’s  dead — poor 
girl  1  She  came  and  told  you  when  Grand-pa  died, 
but  she’s  gone  now.”  Or — “  Bees,  we  had  a  baby 
born  this  morning.  Tou’ll  see  him  running  round 
next  year  if  he  does  well.” — What  wonder  that  the 
apparently  supernatural,  or  superhuman  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  bees,  should  lead  the  superstitious  to 
consider  them  endowned  with  reason,  and  perhaps 
with  the  ability  to  exercise  some  mysterious  influ¬ 
ence  in  human  affairs.  Argument  is  useless.  So 
the  bargain  takes  this  form.  “Well,  neighbor, 
since  you  won’t  sell  your  bee6,  and  I  must  have 
some,  what’s  to  be  done?” — “Well,  but  thafs 
your  matter.” — “Yes,  and  I  shall  steal  a  couple  of 
hives  if  I  can  find  some  good  heavy  ones.  So  if  you 
find  a  five  dollar  bill  under  a  stone  on  the  stands, 
you  may  think  there  were  honest  thieves  around, 
that’s  all.” — “No,  no,  you  mustn’t  steal ’em — but 
if  you  have  to,  ’twill  be  all  right,  I  guess.”— So  the 
bees  are  taken  off.  By  the  way,  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
move  bees  to  a  less  distance  than  three  miles.  Five 
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miles  is  the  perfectly  safe  limit.  When  off  forag¬ 
ing,  if  they  come  upon  familiar  ground,  they  will 
go  back  to  their  old  home,  and  only  strengthen 
some  of  the  stocks  still  upon  the  ground. 

Milk-Fever  in  Cows. 

We  have  h;ul  some  excellent  cows  die  of  milk- 
fever  in  this  vicinity  within  two  or  three  years.  All 
were  butter  cows.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  this  disease,  which  I  suppose  is  fatal 
in  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  occur,  if  not  in 
more,  is  a  malady  having  its  seat  in  those  fat-se¬ 
creting  cells  which  produce  the  butter  globules. 
It  seems  almost  as  if  there  were  this  ever  present 
danger  to  rich  milkers,  which  places  a  limit  upon 
the  excessive  production  of  butter.  I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  for  years  upon  the  theory  that  a  cow  could 
hardly  be  in  too  good  flesh  to  come  to  calving,  and  so 
after  the  milk  was  dried,  used  to  begin  feeding,  and 
have  never  had  a  case  of  fever.  1  would  do  the 
same  now  with  common  cows,  with  grade  Short¬ 
horns  or  Ayrshires,  or  Devons,  or  Dutch  cows,  or 
with  any  full  bloods  which  do  not  yield  particularly 
rich  milk,  but  not  with  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  for 
many  of  these  possess  such  a  tendeucy  to  butter- 
production,  that  the  risk  would  be  too  great.  The 
ordinary  cow  calving  in  thin  flesh,  is  weeks  or  even 
months  in  coming  up  to  her  normal  condition,  in 
quality  of  milk  and  in  flesh  ;  if  well  fed  before  she 
calves,  and  especially  if  really  fat,  she  gradually 
“  milks  down  ”  as  to  flesh,  as  the  term  is,  but  gives 
back  every  ounce  of  meal  in  butter.  It  seems  as 
if  it  was  the  conversion  of  this  fat,  already  stored 
in  the  system,  into  butter,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
fever,  perhaps  because  it  takes  place,  or  begins  to 
take  place  abundantly,  as  soon  as  the  new  milk 
begins,  or  should  begin  to  flow,  when  the  glands  are 
in  the  most  sensitive  condition.  Fortunately  heifers 
with  their  first  calves  are  free  from  danger  from 
milk-fever,  for  this  reason  we  may,  I  assume,  always 
know  if  a  cow  is  likely  to  have  it,  for  she  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  if  she  be  a  very  rich  milker — a  real  butter  cow. 
Such  a  one  must  be  kept  thin  until  after  calving ; 
then,  or  after  ten  days,  she  may  be  fed  liberally, 
and  upon  the  richest  food  that  she  will  digest.  The 
milk  of  cows  which  are  in  danger  of  milk-fever  is, 
as  a  rule,  too  rich  for  their  calves,  if  they  “  come 
in  ”  fat,  and  even  if  they  do  not,  the  milk  some¬ 
times  becomes  too  rich  after  a  few  days  of  good 
feeding.  There  is  therefore  less  reason  for  wanting 
very  rich  milk  at  first,  and  such  cows,  if  they  are 
healthy  in  other  respects,  quickly  recuperate  with 
such  care.  A  cow  may  be  moderately  thin,  and  yet 
in  an  excellent  condition  of  health,  and  this  should 
be,  as  I  now  view  it,  the  aim  of  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders,  and  of  all  who  have  cows  giving  over 
say  8  or  9  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 

It  would  be  very  useful  if  owners  of  cows  which 
die  of,  or  which  have  the  milk-fever,  would  send 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  statements  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  cows,  and  the  richness  of  their 
milk,  their  age,  and  the  amount  of  butter  they  have 
been  known  to  give  in  any  definite  period.  It 
would  be  well  also  to  know  how  near  to  the  time 
of  calving  they  were  milked,  and  in  what  condition 
they  were  in  as  to  flesh. 

I  have  known  of  several  cows  that  had  the  fever, 
after  being  milked  right  up  to  calving,  and  this 
has  very  likely  an  important  influence,  and  certain 
it  is  that  large  swollen  udders,  accompanied  by  in¬ 
flammation,  (garget),  frequently  precede  an  attack. 
When  this  symptom  exist*,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  or  reduce  fever ;  for  example,  a 
loosening  diet,  (linseed-meal,  bran,  or  potatoes), 
mild  purgatives,  if  necessary,  frequent  bathing  and 
kneading  of  the  udder,  drawing  the  milk  if  it  accu¬ 
mulates,  and  keeping  the  cow  in  fresh  air,  but  out 
of  drafts,  in  a  warm  box  in  winter,  and  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  by  day,  and  in  a  yard  with  a  good  deep  open 
shed  in  summer.  If  a  cow  approaches  calving  on 
a  grass  diet,  care  should  be  taken  that  she  does  not 
get  fat,  for  some  of  the  best  butter  cows  will  fat¬ 
ten  rapidly  when  they  are  not  milked. 

Csilvcsfof  Very  Rich  Cows, 
may  be  fattened  in  some  cases  faster  upon  half 
skim-milk,  than  upon  the  whole  milk  of  their 
dams.  It  is  well  known  that  great  milkers,  though 
the  milk  be  so  poor  in  cream  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
setting  for  skimming,  will  often  fatten  two  calves 


at  a  time.  The  calf  needs  a  portion  of  cream  or  its 
equivalent,  and  if  to  about  three  quarts  of  new 
milk  from  its  dam,  all  the  sweet  and  warmed  skim¬ 
med  milk  it  will  drink  be  added,  it  will  usually 
thrive  much  better  than  upon  very  rich  milk  ;  and 
I  have  frequently  supplanted  cream  with  oil-meal 
reduced  to  a  thin  mucilage,  and  been  complimented 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  veal  by  the  butcher  to 
whom  the  calves  were  sold.  All  calves  will  not  do 
so  well  as  this  indicates,  and  with  many  the  whole 
milk  seems  essential  to  thrift  and  rapid  fattening. 

The  Woolen  Interests. 

One  of  those  strange  and  unnecessary  periodical 
panics,  which  so  seriously  affect,  and  for  a  time 
prostrate,  the  wool-growing'  and  woolen  manufac¬ 
turing  interests,  seems  to  be  approaching.  The 
first  symptoms  of  the  outbreak  are  occurring  in 
California,  that  home  of  alternate  flush  times  and 
panics— -of  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  or  the 
most  reekless  hopelessness.  We  read  of  flocks  be¬ 
ing  sold  for  one  dollar  per  head,  or  slaughtered  by 
the  deluded  ovmers  for  their  pelts  and  tallow.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  absurd  feeling  may  not 
spread.  It  is  the  most  ruinous  thing  in  all  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  affairs,  this  eager  haste  to  abandon  a 
pursuit  at  the  first  fear  of  a  falling  off  in  profit ;  for 
there  is  no  question  of  any  loss  in  the  business. 
Wool  does  not  bring  so  good  a  price  as  formerly, 
and  instead  of  taking  the  bad  seasons  with  the 
good,  and  awaiting  the  surely  coming  turn  in  busi¬ 
ness,  farmers  throw  away  their  flocks  and  abandon 
sheep -keeping.  The  consequence  will  be,  a  scarci¬ 
ty  by  and  by,  and  then  the  pressure  will  come  upon 
the  manufacturers,  who,  from  the  lack  of  material 
for  their  factories,  will  be  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices,  or  seek  foreign  markets.  The  high  prices 
will  then  put  farmers  iu  a  fever  again,  and  at  length 
the  usual  revulsion  will  come  once  more.  So  oc¬ 
curs  this  childish  or  foolish  alternation,  which  brings 
disaster,  and  prevents  proper  regard  being  given  to 
the  improvement  of  our  flocks.  Had  not  a  few  men 
in  Vermont  preserved  the  blood  of  our  Merinos 
pure,  and  kept  their  flocks  intact  when  others 
Slaughtered  them  for  their  pelts,  where  to-day 
would  have  been  the  American  Merinos  ?  Extinct ! 
and  all  the  labors  of  those  patriotic  and  thoughtful 
men  who  first  introduced  the  Spanish  Merinos  into 
America  would  have  been  in  vain.  Until  this 
senseless  and  destructive  habit  eau  be  cured,  and 
farmers  learn  to  stick. to  a  chosen  line  of  business, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  we  can  never  hope 
to  become  independent  of  foreign  nations,  either 
for  our  stock  or  for  our  wool.  Neither  can  our 
woolen  manufacture  become  a  steady  business,  but 
will  always  be  injured  and  discouraged  by  alternate 
prosperity  and  reverses.  Wool  can  bo  grown  at  a 
profit  for  30  cents  a  pound,  when  mutton  can  be 
sold  at  present  prices,  aud  where  pastures  are  so 
cheap  or  costless  as  in  the  far  West,  half  this  price 
will  pay  a  fair  profit  to  the  shepherd.  Instead  of 
abandoning  the  pursuit,  it  would  be  a  profitable 
thing  to  do  to  improve  the  flock  and  make  each 
sheep  produce  more  wool  and  mutton,  which,  if 
sold  for  a  less  price,  will  bring  just  as  much  money. 
Wool  manufacturing  will  then  be  put  upon  a  steady 
basis,  and  farmers  can  afford  to  laugh  at  tariffs. 


Artificial  Incubation  and  Rearing  of 
Chickens. 


Various  methods  of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial 
heat  have  long  been  in  use.  The  oldest  method 
known,  one  in  which  the  heat  of  oveus  is  the  agent 
employed,  has  been  in  use  amongst  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians,  for  many  centuries. 
With  the  Arabs,  the  heat  of  fermenting  horse-dung 
has  also  been  made  use  of  for  an  unknown  number 
of  years.  This  process  was  made  the  subject  of 
an  English  patent  about  a  century  ago,  and  a  small 
book,  descriptive  of  it,  was  published  at  the  time. 
This  process  has  again  been  revived,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  improved  appliances,  which  have  been  re¬ 
cently  patented  in  this  country.  The  Chinese 
method  was,  and  still  is,  to  place  the  eggs  bedded 


in  sand  in  baskets  or  wooden  boxes  in  low  sheds  of 
straw,  plastered  with  clay,  and  having  floors  of  tile, 
beneath  which  a  small  fire  is  kept  burning.  The 
heat  is  regulated  by  the  sensations  of  the  attendant 
only,  and  it  is  therefore  not  unusual  for  many  eggs 
to  be  either  under  or  over-done  in  the  process,  and 
lost.  After  a  few  days  the  eggs  are  examined,  and 
the  unfertile  ones  picked  out  and  rejected.  When 
the  period  of  incubation  is  nearly  ended,  the  eggs 
are  removed  from  the  sand,  and  placed  upon  shelves 
covered  with  cotton,  but  without  fire  underneath, 
until  the  chicks  appear.  The  Egyptian  method  is, 
to  lay  the  eggs  upon  mats  covered  with  bran  iu  an 
oven  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  heat  is  applied 
from  flues  above  the  ovens,  in  the  floor  of  a  vaulted 
chamber,  which  has  au  opening  in  the  floor  leading 
into  the  oven  beneath,  another  in  the  vaulted  roof 
for  ventilation,  and  a  door  in  the  front  for  entrance 
and  egress.  The  eggs  are  examined  after  six  days 
by  being  held  before  a  bright  light,  when  those  that 
are  failures  are  readily  detected  aud  thrown  out. 
Travelers  who  have  visited  these  Egyptian  ovens, 
speak  very  forcibly  of  the  unsavory  character  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  apartments  connected  with 
them,  in  which  the  attendants  live,  aud  eat  and 
sleep.  The  undesirableness  of  such  an  apartment 
can  be  easily  imagined.  In  the  loth  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies  two  of  the  French  Emperors  undertook  the 
business  of  poultry  raising  on  the  Egyptian  plan, 
but  further  than  that  Francis  I.  bought  and  paid  for 
1,300  eggs,  history  does  not  mention  how  the  specu¬ 
lation  resulted.  Many  persons  since  have  followed 
the  royal  example  without,  so  far  as  recorded,  get¬ 
ting  much  beyond  this  result.  After  this,  a  French 
nobleman  tried  an  improved  plan,  more  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  the  natural  method,  in  so  far  as  he  used 
feathers  as  the  bedding  material,  with  lamps  as  the 
heating  apparatus.  History  records  this  as  a  de¬ 
cided  failure.  Following  this,  was  an  attempt 
made  by  Reaumur,  the  inventor  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter  which  bears  his  name,  and  a  scientific  man. 
His  method  was  to  place  the  eggs  in  drawers  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  baker’s  oven,  but  afterwards  stoves 
were  used  for  heating.  Although  Reaumur  invent¬ 
ed  a  thermometer,  yet  he  used  the  very  rude  test 
of  the  melting  of  a  mixture  of  butter  with  half  its 
bulk  of  lard,  kept  iu  a  small  bottle,  to  determine 
the  proper  heat  to  be  maintained.  After  this,  the 
philosophers  took  up  the  business,  and  discussed 
and  experimented  over  it  until  hot  water  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  dry  heat,  and  the  air  surrounding  the 
eggs  was  kept  moist  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
supplied  in  pans.  Reaumur’s  efforts,  however, 
seem  to  have  almost  exhausted  the  subject ;  for  he 
used  fermenting  manure  and  tan-bark,  taught 
capons  to  brood  upon  eggs  aud  nurse  the  chicks, 
and  to  cluck  and  scratch  like  hens,  and  also  invent¬ 
ed  artificial  mothers  of  furs.  Then  came  M.  Can- 
telo,  who  was  very  successful  as  an  exhibitor,  no 
longer  than  30  years  ago,  who  used  a  sort  of  spring 
bed  of  canvass  for  the  eggs  to  lie  upon,  and  the 
heat  from  a  current  of  warm  water  flowing  over 
glass  immediately  above  the  eggs.  He  it  was  who 
discovered  that  the  proper  heat  to  hatch  eggs  was 
nearly  106  degrees.  Of  late  years  there  have  been 
many  efforts  to  perfect  a  method  of  artificial  incu¬ 
bation,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  hen,  which  unfortunate¬ 
ly  is  too  fussy  and  too  slow  for  our  advanced  ideas. 
Now  that  poultry  bears  so  high  a  price,  and  young 
chickens  for  broilers  are  worth  more  than  full 
grown  fowls,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  some  way 
of  improving  upon  the  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
methods  provided  by  nature.  The  most  promising 
of  all  the  methods,  old  or  new,  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted,  are  those  which  we  here  illus¬ 
trate  and  describe.  One  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  A. 
Corbett,  in  which  the  old-fashioned  heating  materi¬ 
al,  horse-dung,  is  used.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  rounded  box  (fig.  1)  made  of  laths,  having  a  door 
in  the  front  and  a  movable  cover  at  the  top,  in 
which  is  a  ventilating  flue  having  a  graduated  open¬ 
ing  closed  by  a  slide.  This  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  a  pile  of  horse  manure,  which  raises  the  neces¬ 
sary  heat  in  a  short  time.  When  this  has  occurred, 
the  eggs,  arranged  in  wire  sieves  or  frames,  are 
placed  in  the  box,  and  the  cover  is  put  on.  The 
heat  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  ventilating  slide 
when  shown  to  be  necessary  by  a  thermometer  laid 
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upon  the  eggs.  With  proper  attention,  but  little 
trouble  is  given  until  the  chickens  appear,  when 


Fig.  1.— PROF.  CORBETT’S  INCUBATOR. 


the  mother  is  made  ready  for  them.  This  is  a  box 
exactly  the  same  as  the  incubator,  but  provided 
with  a  horizontal  disk,  covered  on  the  under  side 
with  a  piece  of  sheep  skin  from  a  long-wool  sheep, 
and  arranged  to  be  moved  up  or  down  by  a  screw. 
The  manure  is  heaped  partly  around  the  box,  to 
provide  the  needed  warmth,  the  door  is  let  down 
for  a  pathway  in  and  out  for  the  chicks  (see  fig.  2), 
and  in  this  they  are  placed  as  soon  as  ready  to  be 
removed  from  the  incubator.  After  having  been 
fed  a  few  times,  the  chicks  will  learn  to  come  out 
from  beneath  the  wool  to  feed,  when  the  plat¬ 
form  is  tapped.  Mr.  Corbett  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  using  his  apparatus,  and  when  visiting  his 
establishment,  we  saw  the  proof  of  his  success  in 
the  young,  thrifty  chickens,  which  looked  strange¬ 
ly  as  they  swarmed  about  without  any  hens  to  own 
or  take  care  of  them.  The  results  of  Mr.  Corbett’s 


Market,”  which  is  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  and  sold  for  50  cents. 

Another  system,  in  which  the  heat  is  supplied  by 
a  gas  jet  or  a  lamp,  and  to  which  is  applied  a  very 
ingenious  and  effective  automatic  arrangement  for 
regulating  the  temperature,  has  been  perfected  by 
an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army,  W.  G.  Day,  and  an 
incubator  operated  on  this  system  is  made  by 
Messrs.  Day  &  Bio.,  of  Garden  st.,  Baltimore. 
There  is  nothing  really  new  about  this,  excepting 
the  automatic  regulator  and  a  warm  chamber  for 
taking  care  of  the  chicks  until  they  arc  ready  to  be 
removed.  These  improvements  are  intended  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  heretofore  met  in  operating 
this  class  of  incubators.  The  complete  machine  is 
shown  at  figure  3.  It  stands  upon  a  table  or  bench  ;  a 
lamp  or  gas  jet  heats  an  air  chamber,  which  supplies 
!  the  necessary  warmth,  as  well  as  a  water  vat  which 
moistens  the  warm  air.  A  very  sensitive  thermo¬ 
metric  arrangement  moves  some  clock-work,  shown 
in  the  front  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  flame  is 
reduced  or  increased  in  size,  as  may  be  needed,  and 
by  which,  if  the  change  in  temperature  is  so  great 
either  way  as  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  eggs,  a  bell 
is  rung  as  a  warning.  There  are  glass  doors  at  the 
ends  and  at  the  top,  through  which  everything  may 
be  inspected,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  so  neat 
and  clean,  that  it  may  be  operated  in  a  room  in  a 
house  without  offense.  At  figure  4  is  shown  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus  ;  the  direction  of  the  currents 
of  air  is  shown  by  the  arrows,  also  the  position  of 
the  shelves,  which  enables  the  young  chicks  to 
escape  into  the  lower  chamber,  where  the  heat  is 
moderate  and  where  they  may  be  kept  and  fed  sev¬ 
eral  days,  if  desired.  A  glass  door  at  each  end 
gives  access  to  these  chambers.  We  have  carefully 
examined  both  these  systems  of  hatching  eggs,  that 


Fig.  4.— section  of  day’s  incubator. 


we  might  give  the  information  sought  by  so  many 
of  our  readers.  With  a  somewhat  extensive  ex- 
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perience  in  raising  chickens,  and  knowing  all  about 
the  difficulties  of  bringing  them  through  their  early 
life,  we  think  that  any  person  may  succeed  in  arti¬ 
ficially  raising  them,  who  possesses  the  requisite 
patience,  tact,  and  perseverance,  who  lias  an  ex¬ 
treme  liking  for  the  business,  and  who  will  devote 
as  much  care  and  attention  to  it  as  is  necessary  for 
success  in  any  other  occupation.  The  man  who 
becomes  disgusted  or  disheartened  at  the  first 
failure,  will  never  be  successful  at  poultry  raising  in 
any  manner,  and  to  succeed  in  raising  fowls  artifici¬ 
ally,  needs  more  skill  and  patience  than  to  raise 
them  in  the  ordinary  way,  while  the  rewards  and 
profits  of  success  arc  also  proportionately  greater. 
- - - 


Fig.  2. — PROF.  CORBETT’S  ARTIFICIAL  MOTHER. 

investigations  and  experiences  have  been  gathered 
into  a  small  book,  entitled  “  The  Poultry  Yard  and 


The  frequent  enquiries  which  come  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  advice  as  to  laying  out 
farms  or  roads,  planning  buildings,  draining,  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  other  such  operations  which  relate  to  the 
professions  of  engineering  or  architecture,  show 
very  clearly  that  there  is  an  opening  for  what 
may  properly  be  called  Agricultural  Engineering. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  are  few  professional 
engineers  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
needs  of  agriculture  in  this  respect.  The  conse¬ 
quences  are  seen  on  every  hand,  in  costly  failures 
of  amateur  attempts,  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  in 
roads  that  cost  more  to  keep  them  in  repair  every 
year  than  they  are  worth,  and  are  very  costly  in  use; 
in  farms  laid  out  so  that  the  work  of  hauling  the 
crops  is  doubled ;  in  drains  so  laid  out  that  the  out¬ 


let  is  higher  than  other  portions  of  them,  or  that 
the  labor  in  making  them  is  expended  upon  ground 
that  needs  no  draining,  and  that  which  needs  it  is 
not  sufficiently  served ;  in  attempts  at  irrigation 
which  convert  meadows  into  quagmires,  and  in  pre¬ 
tentious  buildings  which  are  inconvenient  in  use, 
and  unhealthful  for  their  occupants.  To  avoid  all 
these  losses,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
many  farmers  who  would  willingly  pay  for  compe- 


Fig.  3.— hr.  day’s  incubator. 


tent  professional  assistance,  there  needs  to  be  a 
class  of  educated  engineers  who  will  make  agricul¬ 
ture  a  study,  and  who  can  then  intelligently  advise 
their  clients,  and  economically  supervise  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  their  money.  The  practice  of  irrigation 
alone  offers  a  wide  field  ;  another  is  presented  in 
the  need  for  water  supply  and  storage  in  reser¬ 
voirs  ;  and  the  proper  laying  out  and  building  coun¬ 
try  roads,  offers  another  opportunity  of  almost 
equal  extent  to  that  of  railroad  engineering,  which, 
for  the  future,  will  probably  be  much  less  cultivat¬ 
ed  than  heretofore.  It  has  been  held  as  a  principle 
that  when  a  demand  arises,  a  supply  will  certainly 
be  forthcoming.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
only,  but  is  entirely  too  slow  in  operation  for  this 
period  of  active  enterprise.  Now,  the  contrary  is 
true,  that  a  supply  creates  a  demand,  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  success  with  which  manufacturers 
and  merchants  make  a  market  for  their  wares.  No 
more  conspicuous  instance  of  this  could  be  shown 
than  the  now  world-wide  business  of  supplying 
American  agricultural  machinery  to  farmers.  There 
is  no  quarter  of  the  civilized  world  where  our  reap¬ 
ers  and  mowers,  hoes,  axes,  and  shovels,  are  not  in 
use.  The  consequence  is  immensely  beneficial  to 
our  manufacturers,  and  there  have  been  built  up 
vast  manufactories,  which  employ  hundreds  of 
workmen  in  making  machinery  almost  entirely  for 
foreign  markets.  These  markets  would  not  have 
existed  had  they  not  been  made.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  engineer. 
Let  him  present  himself  and  make  himself  known, 
and  there  will  be  abundant  demand  for  his  skill. 


Whipple-Trees  for  Plowing  Corn  Safely. 

We  have  found  it  beneficial  to  cultivate  our  com 
crop  until  the  rows  be¬ 
come  impassable  for  a 
horse,  or  until  it  was 
four  feet  or  more  high. 

But  to  do  this  with  the 
wide  whipple-tree,  the 
ends  of  which  project 
beyond  the  traces,  and 
break  down  the  stalks, 
is  impossible.  It  may, 
however,  be  done  by 
using  a  whipple-tree 
specially  provided  for 
it.  This  is  made  as 
follows  :  a  piece  of  oak  timber,  two  inches  thick, 
three  wide,  and  twenty  inches  long,  is  round¬ 
ed  at  the  corners,  and  deeply  grooved  at  the 
ends,  so  that  the  trace  chains  may  be  entirely  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  grooves.  A  small  hole  is  bored 
through  each  end,  into  which  a  small  carriage  bolt 
is  iuserted,  being  made  to  pass  through  a  link  of 
the  trace  chain,  and  it  is  then  fastened  beneath 
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'  with  a  nut.  The  trace-chains  should  he  covered 
with  leather  where  they  will  rub  against  the  corn, 
and  a  flap  of  leather  should  be  left  to  cover  the 
j  front  corners  of  the  whipple-tree,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  A  ring  or  an  open  link  is  fastened  at 
the  part  of  the  chain  which  is  attached  to  the 
clevis,  and  one  at  each  end  by  which  it  is  hooked 
to  the  traces.  With  this  arrangement  one  may  cul¬ 
tivate  his  com  without  injury,  and  the  same  method 
may  be  applied  to  the  whipple-trees  for  plowing  or 
cultivating  amongst  trees  in  the  orchard  or  garden. 


A  Simple  Hen’s  Best. 


“  T.  B.  P.”  sends  a  sketch  of  a  hen’s  nest,  made 


comers,  where  hens  love 


of  a  barrel,  which  is 
vastly  better  than  one  in 
which  the  head  is 
knocked  out,  and  the 
hen  is  obliged  to  jump 
down  from  the  top  into 
her  nest,  and  thus  break 
the  eggs.  He  cuts  two 
staves  immediately 
above  the  hoops,  and 
again  six  inches  above 
the  first  cut,  and  then 
removes  the  pieces  cut 
out,  leaving  a  hole  as 
shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  barrels  thus  arrang¬ 
ed,  are  placed  in  quiet 
to  seclude  themselves, 


and  straw  or  other  material  is  supplied  for  the  nest. 


enough  to  cut  down  a  small  sapling,  a  roll  of 
narrow  hoop-iron,  some  cut  and  wrought  nails, 
and  such  other  things  as  experience  proved  to  be 
convenient  to  have.  The  shape  of  the  box  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  The  middle  of  the  top  is  fixed, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  lid  hinged  to  it,  and 
which  is  fastened  by  a  hasp  and  staple,  and  a  pad¬ 
lock  or  a  spring  key.  The  box  is  suspended  to 
the  wagon  roach,  beneath  the  box  or  load,  by  two 
strong  leather  straps  with  common  buckles.  Being 
only  6  inches  deep,  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  anything, 
and  is  readily  accessible  when  wanted. 

A  tool-box  that  is  handy  to  carry  around  at  home, 
is  shown  at  figure  2.  It  is  an  open  tray  of  a  con¬ 
venient  size,  with  a  division  in  the  center,  which 
rises  a  foot  or  more  in  the  middle.  A  handle  is 
cut  at  the  top  of  the  middle  piece,  and  below  it 
some  of  the  tools  are  suspended  in  leather  loops ; 
the  rest  are  kept  in  one  side  of  the  tray,  and  in  the 
other  side  are  boxes  for  nails,  screws,  and  other 
small  matters.  To  have  these  tools  that  are  in  con¬ 
stant  use  kept  together  in  this  way,  a  place  for  each, 
and  each  in  its  place,  will  be  found  very  conveni¬ 
ent  and  to  save  much  time  when  they  are  needed. 


Braces  for  a  Gate  Post. 


Newton  Reed,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  the 
following  description  of  his  method  of  bracing 
gate  posts,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving :  On  the  side  of  the  post,  and  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  spike  an  inverted  brack¬ 
et,  made  of  a  two-inch  plank  of  white  oak,  or  other 
hard  wood.  The  bracket  should  be  not  less  than 
six  inches  wide,  and  a  foot  long.  There  should  be 


WAGON  BOX. 


Tool-Boxes  for  Wagons,  etc. 

To  go  from  home  with  a  wagon  without  taking 
a  few  tools,  is  to  risk  a  break-down  from  some  unfor- 
seen  accident,  without  the  means  of  repairing  it,  and 
perhaps  a  consequent  serious  or  costly  delay.  Those 
who  do  business  regularly  upon  the  roads,  as  those 
who  haul  lumber,  wood, 
coal,  or  ores  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  should  espe¬ 
cially  be  provided  with 
a  set  of  tools,  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  appurtenance  to 
the  wagon,  and  the 
careful  farmer  in  going 
to  market  or  the  mill,  or  even  to  and  fro  upon  the 
farm,  should  be  equally  well  provided.  We  have 
fouud  by  experience,  that  a  break-down  generally 
happens  in  the  worst  possible  place,  and  where  it  is 
most  difficult  to  help  oneself.  The  loss  of  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  thing  as  a  nut  or  a  bolt,  may  wreck  a  loaded 
wagon,  or  render  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
journey,  or  some  breakage  by  a  sudden  jerk  upon  a 
rough  road,  may. do  the  same.  It  is  safe  to  be 
provided  for  any  event,  and  the  comfort  of  know¬ 
ing  that  he  is  thus  provided  greatly,  lightens  a  man’s 
labor.  At  one  time,  when  we  had  several  wagons 
and  teams  at  work  upon  the  road,  we  provided  the 
foreman’s  wagon  with  a  box  such  as  is  here  de¬ 
scribed,  and  it  was  in  frequent  use,  saving  a  con¬ 
siderable  outlay  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary  for  repairs,  besides  much  loss  of  valuable 
time.  It  was  a  box  about  18  inches  long,  16  inches 
wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  divided  into  several  com¬ 
partments.  It  was  supplied  with  a  spare  king-bolt, 
a  hammer-strap,  wrench,  some  staples,  bolts,  nuts, 
screws,  a  screw-driver,  a  hammer,  cold-chisel,  wood- 


Fig.  2.— HANDY  TOOL-BOX. 

chisel,  punch,  pincers,  a  hoof -pick,  copper  rivets,  a 
copper  wire,  a  knife  heavy  and  strong 


roll  of 


BRACING  A  GATE  POST. 


two  of  these  braces,  one  on  the  gate  side  of  the 
post  when  the  gate  is  shut,  and  one  on  the  gate 
side  when  open.  Under  the  bracket  place  a  flat 
stone  firmly  settled  in  the  ground,  on  which  the 
bottom  of  the  bracket  is  to  rest ;  a  piece  of  plank, 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  will  do  instead  of  the  stone. 

The  hang  of  the  gate  can  then  be  exactly  adjust¬ 
ed  by  putting  a  thin  stone  or  piece  of  wood  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  of  the  bracket  and  the  flat  stone 
or  plank.  This  is  a  simple  and  effective  method  of 
supporting  a  post,  where  there  is  no  other  conveni¬ 
ent  way  of  bracing,  and  even  in  almost  all  cases,  it 
gives  additional  firmness.  If  the  lower  end  of  the 
post  is  of  good  size,  and  is  well  put  in,  this  method 
of  bracing  will  hold  a  very  heavy  gate. 


The  Culture  of  Rape  for  Seed. 

A  greater  diversity  of  crops  would,  without 
doubt,  be  very  beneficial  to  our  agriculture.  We 
have  confined  ourselves  too  much  to  two  or  three 
great  staples.  Cotton  in  the  South,  and  corn  and 
wheat  in  the  North,  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  attention  of  planters  and  farmers,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  almost  all  other  crops.  These  great  staples 
are  the  money  crops  ;  “  as  good  as  the  wheat”  be¬ 
ing  in  farmer’s  parlance  the  same  as  “  as  good  as  the 
gold.”  But  sometimes  we  find  ourselves  deluded 
somewhat  wdien  we  wish  to  turn  our  wheat  into 
money,  and  the  price  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
w’heat  crop  as  it  is  nowgrowm,  does  not  pay.  The 
cotton  and  corn  crop  are  open  to  the  same  objection. 


We  perceive  no  remedy  but  to  raise  other  crops, 
and  lessen  the  production  of  these,  if  we  cannot 
turn  them  into  other 
uses  than  to  sell  them 
upon  a  gorged  mar¬ 
ket.  But  what  other 
crops  ?  There  are  but 
two  kinds,  feeding 
crops  and  those  suit¬ 
ed  for  manufacturing 
purposes ;  the  one 
class  to  be  used  in 
producing  meat  for 
the  market,  and  the 
other  for  use  in  mills 
and  manufactories,  in 
which  many  artisans 
may  be  employed, 
who  shall  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  portion  at 
least  of  our  other 
crops,  nearer  home 
than  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  most  encouraging  begin¬ 
ning  has  already  been  made.  The  culture  of  broom- 
corn,  of  sorghum,  of  castor  beans,  and  of  flax,  has 
been  increased  very  extensively  of  late.  The  latter 
crop  especially  has 
been  found  not  only 
a  great  relief  to  many 
farmers,  but  a  very 
profitable  culture,  al¬ 
though  the  fiber  has 
gone  to  waste,  and 
only  the  seed  has 
been  utilized.  By  and 
by  other  crops  will 
be  found  that  may  be 
added  to  the  list.  We 
cannot  refrain  here 
from  regretting  that 
the  popular  organi¬ 
zation  amongst  farm¬ 
ers,  from  which  so 
much  was  promised 
and  expected,  should 
not  have  been  able 
by  this  time  to  have 
made  itself  felt  in 
this  way,  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  a  market  at  home,  rather  than 
have  devoted  so  much  time  and  labor  in  vain  to 
seek  one  abroad,  where  so  much  close  and  active 
competition  must  necessarily  be  combated  under 
unfavorable  circumstances.  These  thoughts  occur 
as  we  consider  a  crop  largely  grown  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  with  profit,  and  now  beginning  to  be  grown 
here,  that  is  Rape.  This  crop  has  the  double  ad¬ 


vantage  that  it  is  an  excellent  fodder  crop,  and  an 
industrial  one  as  well,  as  the  seed  may  be  profitably 
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Fig.  2.— RAPE  IN  FLOWER. 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil.  In  the  outset  it 
might  he  objected  that  there  is  no  present  market 
for  this  seed,  should  it  be  grown.  That  is  partly 
true,  but  not  a  valid  objection,  for  our  own  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  country  find  a  parallel  in  those  of  the 
French  farmers  in  1774,  when  Rape — or  Colza,  as 
It  is  there  called — was  scarcely  known,  until  a  work 
on  its  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  its 
seed,  was  published  by  M.  Rozier,  in  that  year,  and 
its  publication  contributed  greatly  to  the  rapid  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  crop.  Now  the  traveler  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  may  see  in  the 
months  of  May  and  J une,  the  whole  country  check¬ 
ered  over  with  broad  fields  or  patches  of  a  bright 
yellow,  where  this  crop  is  blossoming.  Such  is  the 
result  which  has  followed,  if  it  has  not  wholly  re¬ 
started  from,  the  fortuitous  suggestion  of  this  wri¬ 
ter.  Rape  is  somewhat  extensively  grown  now,  by 
some  German  farmers  in  Wisconsin,  near  Fond  du 
Lac,  where  a  market  is  found  for  the  seed  at  a  mill 
there  established.  From  this  commencement  the 
business  may  spread,  but  it  is  certain  that  until  the 
seed  is  produced,  no  mills  will  be  operated  for  the 
pressing  out  of  the  oil.  The  first  movement  must 
he  made  by  the  farmers. 

No  crop  is  more  easily  grown  than  Rape  in  our 
Northern  or  Middle  States,  and  it  thrives  upon  any 
30i!  that  will  produce  a  crop  of  cabbages  or  turnips, 
to  which  plants  it  is  closely  related.  The  plants  of 
the  Mustard  Family  (Cruciferce),  like  the  cabbage, 
the  turnip,  etc.,  through  long  cultivation  for  difl'er- 
«nt  uses,  for  their  seeds,  their  foliage,  or  for  their 
roots,  have  varied  so  much  that  they  present  great 
difficulties  to  the  botanists,  among  whom  there  is 
little  agreement  as  to  which  species  some  of  the 
cultivated  forms  belong.  While  some  place  the 
Turnip  as  Brassica  Napus,  and  the  Rape  as  B.  Rapa, 
©thers  of  equally  high  authority  regard  both  these 
as  forms  of  B.  campestris,  which  also  includes  the 
Swedish  Turnip  as  one  of  its  forms.  Following 
the  best  American  and  English  authorities,  we  may 
regard  all  the  forms  of  Turnip  and  Rape  as  varie¬ 
ties  of  Brassica  campestris ,  which  is  found  in  its 
wild  state  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
and  which,  as  it  has  been  cultivated  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  root,  or  the  abundance  of 
its  foliage  and  seed,  has  given  rise  to  the  different 
turnips  and  rapes.  Of  the  rape  sorts,  in  which  the 
root  is  altogether  disregarded,  there  are  three  forms 
cultivated.  (1)  That  known  in  England  as  Rape  or 
Cole-seed,  which  has  abundant  smooth  leaves,  and 
grown  largely  for  fodder.  (2)  A  form  cultivated  in 
northern  Europe  for  its  oil,  and  called  Colza  in 
France,  and  Kohlsaat  in  Germany ;  this  has  very 
rough-hairy  leaves,  and  (3)  a  summer  variety,  which 
is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  matures  its  seed  the  same 
year,  while  the  other  two  are  biennials,  and  sown 
in  the  fall.  Figure  1  shows  a  young  plant  of  the 
oil-bearing  Rape,  with  its  long  tap  roots.  It 
thrives  well  upon  moist  bottom  lands,  and  also 
aipon  dry  lands  that  are  deep  and  rich,  but  cannot 
l>e  profitably  grown  upon  poor  soils,  without 
ample  manuring.  The  spring  variety  may  be  sown 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm,  four  quarts  of  seed  per 
acre,  being  sufficient,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  for  har¬ 
dest  in  from  three  to  four  months,  according  to  the 
(season.  The  winter  variety  is  sown  in  August  or 
September,  if  sown  earlier  it  is  apt  to  blossom  the 
same  year.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
at  the  rate  of  about  3  quarts  per  acre.  Thin  plant¬ 
ing  favors  the  branching  of  the  plants,  and  the 
production  of  the  largest  quantity  of  seed.  The 
plant  in  flower  is  shown  at  figure  2. 

Tire  young  plants  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  the 
cabbage  “  flea,”  which  may  be  driven  olf  by  scatter 
5ng  upon  the  leaves  some  lime  slaked  into  powder, 
with  water  in  which  some  carbolic  acid  has  been 
dissolved,  one  ounce  of  the  acid  being  used  to  a 
pailful  of  water.  The  fleas  may  be  caught  in  large 
numbers  by  wheeling  over  the  rows  a  piece  of  board 
smeared  with  tar,  upon  which  the  insects  are  caught 
as  they  jump  from  the  plants.  The  seed  is  harvest¬ 
ed  when  it  is  partly  dry  in  the  pods.  A  ripened 
plant  is  shown  at  figure  3.  As  the  seed  is  very 
Easily  shelled,  it  should  be  harvested  when  moist 
"with  dew,  either  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
(Evening,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  clay,  if  there  has 
keen  a  light  rain  to  dampen  the  pods.  A  common 


cradle,  or  a  reaper,  may  be  used,  leaving  the  plants 
in  rows  upon  the  ground.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  in  gathering  and  hauling  the  crop,  and 
barn  sheets  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
racks,  or  tight  wagon  boxes  should  be  used  to  car¬ 
ry  it  to  the  thrashing  machine.  It  may  be  thrashed 
by  treading  with  horses  upon  the  barn  floor,  with 
the  flail,  or  with  the  ordinary  machine  having  the 
concave  raised,  as  the  seed  is  very  easily  beaten 
out,  and  the  pods  are  then  not  so  much  broken  up, 
and  the  seed  is  left  clean.  It  is  necessary  to  store 
the  seed  carefully,  as  it  will  heat  very  rapidly  when 
heaped  in  large  quantities.  The  safest  manner  of 
storingtlie  seed  is  upon  the  floor  of  an  airy  granary, 
in  a  layer  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth.  As  the 
seed  loses  weight  rapidly,  the  loss  being  equal  to 
one-tenth  in  the  course  of  three  months,  the  sooner 
it  is  disposed  of  the  better.  About  25  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  is  a  fan-  average  yield  upon  good  soil. 
The  seed  of  the  best  quality  contains  by  analysis  50 
per  cent  of  oil,  but  from  35  to  40  per  cent  is  all  that 
can  he  pressed  from  it  at  the  mills.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  a  considerable  portion  of  oil  remaining  in  the 
cake  or  refuse,  which  gives  it  a  high  value  as  food 
for  fattening  cattle.  When,  however,  the  seed  is 
much  mixed  with  mustard,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  cake  is  not  fit  for  use,  being  extremely 
unwholesome  and  irritating  to  stock  fed  with  it, 
sometimes  causing  death.  As  the  mixture  with 
mustard  also  greatly  reduces  the  yield  of  oil,  care 
should  be  taken  to  sow  pure,  clean  seed.  The  seed 
pods  and  straw  from  the  thrashing  machine  make 
a  useful  fodder  for  sheep  and  cows,  and  are  worth 
saving  for  this  purpose.  They  may  be  preserved 
in  stacks,  which  should  be  covered  with  straw,  or 
the  rain  will  very  easily  penetrate  them. 

- - »-gaw  - 

An  Octagonal  Barn. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  at  present,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  barns  of  an  octagonal  or  eight-sided  form. 
It  is  probably  not  generally  know'll  that  a  line  of  a 
certain  length  will  enclose  the  largest  amount  of 
space  when  it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and 
that  therefore  a  circular  building  would  be  more 
spacious  and  roomy,  than  a  square  one  having  the 
same  length  of  outside  wall.  The  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proach  an  oblong  form,  the  less  space  is  enclosed 
within  the  walls,  and  for  this  reason  square  build¬ 
ings  are  more  roomy  and  cheaper  than  long  and 
narrow  ones,  and  those  approaching  to  a  circular 
form  more  roomy  still.  There  is  anotheradvautage 
in  an  octagonal  or  round  barn,  which  is  still  greater 
than  the  economy  of  space,  and  this  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  building  it  with  a  dome-shaped  roof,  en¬ 
tirely  without  cross-beams.  This  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  be  the  more  appreciated  now  that  the 
horse-fork  is  in  general  use  for  unloading  hay, 
grain,  straw',  or  fodder.  There  are  various  plans 
for  laying  out  and  building  barns  of  this  shape,  in 
all  of  which  the  principles  are  the  same.  There  is 
a  concrete  or  stone  foundation  wall,  which  may  be 


either  below  ground  for  a  cellar,  or  partially  below 
it  for  a  basement,  or  wholly  above  it  for  a  stable, 
an  inclined  way  being  built  ou  two  opposite  sides, 


to  give  access  to  the  barn-floor.  Upon  this  founda¬ 
tion  the  sills  are  laid,  the  corners  being  made  at  an 
angle  of  135  degrees,  instead  of  90  degrees,  as  in  a 
square  building.  There  are  no  cross-beams  neces¬ 
sary  except  upon  the  floor,  there  being  eight  bents 
in  the  building,  all  on  the  outside,  the  plates  being  ! 
mortised  exactly  as  the  sills  are,  and  the  posts 
placed  with  regard  to  the  necessary  doors  and  win- 
dow'S,  and  the  strength 
necessary  to  support  the 
roof  and  stiffen  the  build-  I 
ing.  As  many  braces  as 
may  be  thought  needful 
Fig.  2. — cokner  joint.  may  ke  used,  but  the 
braces  must  all  be  on  the 
lines  of  the  walls,  and  none  of  them  cross  braces. 
The  roof  is  an  eight-sided  cone,  strengthened  with 
purlin  plates,  and  may  be  open  at  the  center  for  a 
cupola  or  ventilator.  The  joints  of  all  the  plates 
and  the  sills  will  be  at  an  angle  of  621  degrees,  in¬ 
stead  of  45  degrees  as  in  a  square  building.  This 
form  of  the  frame  will 
give  a  roof  of  the  strong¬ 
est  kind  ;  one  that  can 
not  spread,  if  well  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  one  that  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  wind 
than  any  other  form  of 

elevated  roof.  Inside  of  corner  brace. 

the  barn  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  piling 
of  grain  or  hay  to  the  roof,  and  a  wagon  may  be 
driven  anywhere  upon  the  floor.  For  convenience 
and  cheapness  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

A  barn  of  this  kind  was  recently  built  by  Mr.  E. 

IV.  Stewart,  a  well  known  farmer  in  the  State  of 
New'  York,  who  is  one  of  the  lecturers  upon  agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University,  and  has  recently  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  editors  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Journal.  This  barn  was  built  in  place  of  four 
others  which  were  burned,  and  the  large  amount 
of  space  in  it,  made  it  equally  as  useful  as  the  four 
which  preceded  it,  for  a  farm  of  about  300  acres. 

It  was  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  required  a  founda- 


Fig.  4. — SECTION  OF  BARN. 


tion  wall  265i  feet  long.  The  wall  was  of  concrete, 
15  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  13  at  the  top,  8 
feet  high,  and  cost  $350.  65  barrels  of  water-lime 
were  used  for  the  concrete,  each  barrel,  with  the 
sand  and  stone  added,  making  about  40  cubic  feet 
of  wall.  The  wall  was  built  in  the  manner  which 
was  explained  in  the  American  Agriculturist ,  (in 
Dec.,  1874).  The  plan  of  the  basement  is  shown 
at  figure  1,  a  being  a  passage  for  the  cow's,  and  a 
drive-way  for  removing  the  manure,  wide  enough 
for  a  wagon  to  pass  through  it ;  b,  b,  are  the  stalls 
for  cows,  of  which  there  are  52,  having  the  feed 
troughs  towards  the  center,  and  all  reached  by  an 
inner  drive-way.  At  d  are  stalls  for  horses,  each 
having  the  feed  troughs  opening  towards  the  inner 
drive-way.  There  are  six  stalls,  and  a  room  at  each 
end  of  the  stalls  for  harness.  At  e  is  a  place  for 
storing  plows,  carriages,  wagons,  or  machines.  A 
drive-way,/,/,  passes  through  the  basement  from 
east  to  west.  As  many  windows  as  needed  may  be 
built  in  the  wall.  The  sills  of  the  barn  are  laid  up¬ 
on  the  wall,  as  already  mentioned  ;  the  posts  are 
28  feet  high,  and  the  plates  upon  these  support  the 
rafters.  The  plates  are  fastened  together  at  the 
ends  by  being  halved,  and  the  corners  fastened  by 
half  inch  iron  bolts,  as  shown  at  figure  2.  At  each 
corner  is  a  brace  of  8  x  8  timber,  bolted  to  and 
through  the  plates  by  4-iuch  bolts,  and  strength- 
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ened  by  ail  iron  plate  on  the  inside,  through  which 
the  bolts  pass.  The  shoulders  of  the  corner  rafters 
rest  upon  these  braces  and  plates,  as  shown  at  fig¬ 
ure  3.  These  rafters  are  of  6  x  12  timber.  Purlin 
plates  of  8  x  10-inch  timber  are  bolted  under  the 
rafters,  and  are  fastened  together  at  the  corners  in 
the  same  mariner  as  the  plates.  The  intermediate 
rafters  rest  upon  these  purlins.  Iron  tie-rods  may 
be  used  to  strenghten  the  rafters  and  hold  them 
together,  if  thought  necessary.  Figure  4  shows 
the  section,  and  figure  5,  on  page  200,  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  with  a  portion  of  the  roof  removed,  to  show 
the  manner  of  layingtlie  rafters  and  bridging  them. 
The  plate  is  seen  at  p,  figure  5  ;  the  purlin-plate  at 
s,  and  the  bridging  or  tie-rods  at  r.  A  crown  rim 
is  bolted  to  the  rafters  at  the  point  of  the  roof,  or 
rather  the  rafters  are  bolted  to  the  crown  rim, 
which  supports  a  cupola.  The  cupola  is  50  feet 
from  tne  floor  of  the  barn,  the  roof  rising  22  feet, 
and  the  posts  beiug  28  feet  high.  The  floor  of 
the  barn  is  laid  upon  beams,  supported  by 
brick  piers  or  timber  posts  in  the  basement.  A 
line  of  beams  may  be  laid  above  the  floor  on  either 
side,  above  which  floors  may  be  laid  ;  the  space 
thus  made  may  be  used  for  granaries,  or  storage  of 
farm  tools  and  machines,  or  other  cumbrous  proper¬ 
ty.  A  barn  of  this  character  offers  an  opportunity 
for  division  and  arrangement,  such  as  cannot  fail 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  any  farmer,  whether 
it  be  used  for  stock  or  grain.  In  fact  its  simplicity 
and  roominess  are  such,  that  few  farmers  would 
care  to  encumber  it  with  much,  if  any,  inside  fit¬ 
ting,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  really  wanted,  ex¬ 
cept  the  stalls  for  cows  and  other  stock.  If  these 
were  built  low,  or  not  more  than  four  feet  high, 
the  general  view  of  a  lot  of  fine  stock,  thus 
arranged,  would  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
sights  that  could  be  met  with  amongst  the  many 
pleasant  things  about  a  well  ordered  homestead. 


Eit  for  Self-sucking  Cows  or  Weaning 
Calves. 


There  are  many  contrivances  used  or  suggested 
for  curing  self-sucking  cows,  most  of  which  are  ob¬ 
jectionable,  because  in  use  they  may  possibly  wound 
and  injure  the  animal.  This  applies  to  all  sorts  of 
sharp  pointed  things  worn  by  the  cow,  as  well  as 
to  straps,  sticks,  and  collars,  many  of  which  a  cow 
with  any  ingenuity  can  overcome  with  ease.  To  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  should  prevent  the 
cow  from  sucking  at  all,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
preventing  her  from  making  a  vacuum  in  her 
mouth,  by  leaving  an 
opening  for  the  admission 
of  air.  This  is  clone  by  the 
means  of  a  hollow  per¬ 
forated  bit,  shown  in  the 
illustration.  If  the  cow 
is  made  to  wear  this,  suction  is  made  impossible, 
and  a  small  one  worn  by  a  calf  will  be  equally  effec¬ 
tive.  The  bit  is  made  of  a  piece  of  iron  pipe,  half- 
an-inch  in  diameter,  in  which  several  holes  are  drill¬ 
ed,  and  which  is  curved  to  a  proper  shape,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  rings,  so  that  it  may  be  attached  to  a 
bridle.  The  bit  does  not  prevent  an  animal  from 
eating  or  drinking,  and  may  be  worn  continuously. 


bit  for  cows. 


Hints  for  the  Workshop.— Making  a 
Hinge. 


A  gate  with  a  broken  hinge  is  a  very  forlorn  ob¬ 
ject,  and  one  that  declares  to  every  passer  by 
“  here  lives  a  poor  farmer.”  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  worthy  of  note  and  a  cause  of 
congratulation  in  this  one  hundredth  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  infinite 
number  of  small  conveniences  with  which  we  are 
supplied,  every  one  of  which  adds  to  the  sum  of 
our  daily  comfort.  More  than  this,  the  majority 
of  these  little  things,  which  are  in  use  all  over  the 
world,  are  the  inventions  and  productions  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  So  plentifully  are  we  supplied  with  these 
small  conveniences,  that  we  can  not  turn  our  eyes 


in  any  direction,  without  coming  across  some  of 
them.  It  is  these  small  matters  which  enable  us 
to  have  so  many  neat  and  pleasant  things  about 
our  homes,  at  so  little  cost  of  money,  time,  or  la¬ 
bor.  Therefore,  to  see  a  front-gate,  or  a  barn-gate, 
or  door,  hanging  by  one  hinge,  is  now  so  unneces¬ 
sary  a  sight,  that  it  becomes  at  once  a  conspicuous 
indication  of  the  owner’s 
character.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  small  con- 
Figure  1.  veniences  around  the 

farm, or  the  mechanic’s  rural  home,  is  the  small  forge 
already  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
May,  1875,  p.  180.  To  make  a  gate-hinge  with  the 
help  of  this  portable  forge,  is  a  very  easy  thing. 
We  take  a  piece  of  half-inch  square  bar-iron,  as 
long  as  may  be  needed,  and  heating  one  end,  round 
it  for  an  inch  or  two  ;  then 
heating  the  other  end, 
flatten  it  out  gradually 
to  a  point  for  the  same 
length,  and  bend  it  over 
a  mandrel,  or  the  nose  of  Figure  2. 

an  anvil,  into  the  shape  shown  at  figure  1.  We  then 
cut  off  a  piece  of  round  half-inch  bar,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  drive  it  into  the  loop,  tightening 
the  loop  around  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  loop- 
end  is  then  brought  to  a  welding  heat,  and  the 
joint  closed  around  the  pin,  and  neatly  worked 
smooth  with  the  hammer. 
Another  piece  of  square 
iron  is  then  taken,  and 
igure.  .  worked  at  each  end  the 

same  as  the  first  one,  the  loop,  however,  is  worked 
open  upon  a  piece  of  cold  5/e-inch  round  bar,  so 
that  it  will  be  large  enough  to  work  easily  upon 
the  pin  of  the  first  piece.  A  thread  may  now  be  cut 
upon  the  round  ends,  or  they  may  be  riveted  over 
a  piece  of  iron  plate,  or  a  large  washer,  when  they 
are  driven  through  the  gate-post  and  the  heel-post 
of  the  gate.  It  is  best,  however,  to  have  a  screw- 
thread  and  a  nut,  using  a  washer  under  each  nut, 
to  prevent  the  wood  from  being  crushed.  The 
whole  then  appears  as  at  figure  2,  and  is  a  hinge 
that  can  not  easily  be  broken  or  worn  out.  In  bor¬ 
ing  the  holes  for  a  hinge  of  this  kind,  a  bit  or  an 
auger  of  only  half-an-inch  diameter  should  be  used, 
so  that  the  edges  of  the  iron  should  cut  their  own 
way  into  the  wood,  and  when  the  hinges  are  driven, 
a  piece  of  hard  wood  should  be  laid  upon  the  ends 
that  are  struck,  so  that  they  will  not  be  battered  by 
the  hammer.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  have  them 
driven  in  squarely,  so  that  the  gate  may  swing  with¬ 
out  binding  on  the  hinges.  For  lighter  hinges  the 
same  sized  iron  may  be  used,  but  the  ends  should 
be  hammered  out  to  a  point,  and  the  edges  should 
be  notched  or  bearded  with  a  cold-chisel,  as  shown 
at  figure  3.  These  may  be  driven  into  a  post  very 
readily,  if  a  hole  smaller  than  the  iron  be  bored  to 
lead  the  way,  and  when  driven  in,  will  not  be 
easily  drawn  out.  When  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a 
hinge  that  has  become  rusted  in  out  of  a  post  or 
gate,  or  that  lias  been  very  tightly  driven,  it  may 
easily  be  done  by  boring  a  hole  above  it,  or  on  one 
side  of  it,  or  beneath  it,  a  little  larger  than  the  iron, 
and  then  forcing  it  into  the  hole  by  means  of  a 
wooden  wedge  driven  close  to  it.  It  will  then  be 
loose,  and  may  easily  be  taken  out  without  difficulty. 


Arable  or  Grass  Laud.— There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  grass  enough,  and  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  too,  if  we  will.  Even  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  planters  are  discovering  that  their  na¬ 
tive  or  naturalized  grasses  make  good  permanent 
pastures,  and  grasses  formerly  regarded  as  pests, 
are  now  welcomed  as  valuable  acquisitions.  In 
the  north  and  west,  excepting  the  Blue-grass 
pastures  in  many  localities,  which  are  becoming 
more  valuable  year  by  year,  and  some  which  are 
now  from  30  to  70  years  old,  we  have  no  permanent 
meadows  worthy  the  name  of  a  pasture.  Meat, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  now  not  only  the  most 
needed  products,  but  the  most  profitable,  and  it  is 
a  question  to  be  carefully  considered  and  decided, 
if  it  is  not  possible  and  profitable  to  keep  some 
lands  in  grass  that  arc  now  yielding  but  a  poor 
profit  beneath  the  plow,  and  producing  grain  crops. 


An  Engine  for  the  Farm  or  Workshop. 

Recently  we  examined  a  small  steam  engine, 
which  possesses  more  than  usual  advantages  for  the 
use  of  farmers,  mechanics,  or  other  persons  who 
need  a  power  that  is  both  cheap  and  effective,  per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  easy  to  manage,  and  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  but  a  small  space.  The  steam  engine  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  the  “Little  Giant,”  made  by  W.  B. 
Snyder,  of  84  Fulton  st.,  New  York,  an  engraving 
of  which  is  given  on  page  260.  We  were  especi¬ 
ally  pleased  with  this  engine,  regarding  its  struc¬ 
ture  as  more  than  usually  excellent  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  a  machine  of  light  power  can  be 
adapted.  The  construction  of  the  boiler,  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  is  remarkably  strong,  and  gives  a  very 
rapid  and  economical  heating  power,  no  more  coal 
being  required  than  would  heat  an  ordinary  parlor 
stove.  The  interior  view  of  the  boiler,  as  shown, 
is  as  follows  :  -Z?  represents  the  main  boiler,  which 
is  of  lap-welded  boiler  tube.  A  represents  the  top 
of  the  boiler— -a  heavy  iron  casting,  which  is  thread¬ 
ed  and  screwed  on  to  the  boiler.  D  represents  the 
bottom  cap,  which  sets  into  the  furnace,  and  is  also 
a  heavy  iron  casting,  threaded  and  screwed  to 
the  boiler.  C,  6',  show  the  smaller  boiler  tubes, 
which  start  from  near  the  bottom,  and  enter  the 
boiler  about  one-half  way  up.  In  the  one-horse 
boiler  there  are  25  14-foot  tubes.  In  the  two-horse 
boiler  there  are  37  two-foot  tubes.  In  the  three- 
horse  boiler  there  are  41  three-foot  tubes.  Each 
tube  is  well  secured  from  the  inside  by  a  new  and 
thoroughly  durable  process.  These  tubes  project 
into  the  fire  space,  and  give  an  abundance  of  heat¬ 
ing  surface  ;  also,  opening  into  the  water  space, 
they  insure  a  free  circulation  of  water,  that  must 


generate  steam  rapidly.  The  furnace  is  lined  with 
fire-brick,  and  is  well  constructed  for  economy  and 
durability.  A  jacket  of  heavy  sheet-iron  surrounds 
the  whole,  retaining  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  boiler  and  external  tubes. 

Each  boiler  is  tested  up  to  250  lb.  pressure  to  the 
square  inch,  and  is  calculated  to  resist  a  strain  equal 
to  1,000  lbs.  to  the  inch.  A  two-horse  engine  has  a 
cylinder  34  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  5-inch  stroke, 
and  will  make  250  revolutions  per  minute.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  a  floor  space,  including  the  boiler,  of  54x24 
feet.  An  engine  of  this  size  may  easily  and  safely 
be  worked  up  to  a  higher  than  the  rated  power. 
Its  cost  is  much  less  than  that  of  a  team  of  equal 
power,  and  the  economy  of  fuel  is  an  important 
consideration.  A  one-liorse  engine,  costing  §150 
complete,  would  furnish  steam  enough  to  cook 
food  for  100  head  of  cattle,  besides  power  to  cut 
the  fodder,  grind  the  grain,  pulp  the  roots,  elevate 
all  the  crops  by  means  of  the  horse-fork,  and  pump 
water  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  farm.  The  parts 
are  all  interchangeable,  so  that  a  damaged  or  worn 
out  piece  can  be  easily  replaced  with  little  cost. 
To  set  it  in  operation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  a 
cock,  and  any  person  who  could  run  a  thrashing-ma¬ 
chine  could  learn  to  operate  one  of  these  simple 
engines.  The  cost  of  freight  is  estimated  at  50 
ets.  per  100  lbs.  per  100  miles,  the  wreight  of  a 
complete  one-horse  engine  and  boiler  is  345  lbs. 
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The  Herbaceous  Periwinkle. 

Yery  likely  if  this  were  called  the  “  Herba¬ 
ceous  Running  Myrtle,”  most  of  our 
readers  would  have  a  better  idea  of 
the  plant  than  by  its  correct  name,  as 
given  at  the  head  of  the  article,  as  the 
common  Periwinkle,  with  evergreen 
stems  and  leaves  (Vinca  minor),  is  in 
many  localities  known  as  the  “  Run¬ 
ning  Myrtle.”  Why  this  plant,  which 
bears  no  resemblance  to  a  Myrtle  in 
habit  or  flower,  should  have  this  name 
so  generally  attached  to  it  in  this 
country,  where  the  true  Myrtle  is 
scarcely  known,  has  long  been  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  us.  We  can  generally  trace 
common  names  of  plants  to  English 
usage,  but  we  can  nowhere  find  that 
the  Vinca  is  called  in  England  by  any 
other  name  than  Periwinkle,  a  name 
which  comes  from  the  Latin  pervinca, 
to  bind  about,  its  flexible  stems  adapt¬ 
ing  it  for  use  as  garlands  or  chaplets. 

The  little  evergreen  species  is  quite 
common  in  old  gardens,  and  were  it 
not  so  old-fashioned,  it  would  be  more 
used  than  it  is,  to  carpet  the  ground  under  trees, 
a  situation  in  which  few  plants  will  flourish, 
but  one  which  this  plant  likes.  But  our  object 
is  to  speak  of  the  herbaceous  species,  ( Vinca 
herbacea),  which  we  had  long  known  about,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  get  until  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  a  correspondent  sent  it  from  England. 
We  have  this  spring  also  received  it  from 
Thomas  Meehan,  whose  extensive  nurseries  at 
Germantown,  Pa.,  contain  many  things  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  hardy  with 
us,  and  proves  to  be  an  admirable  little  plant 
for  the  rock-work.  Its  numerous  stems  are 
prostrate,  and  run  for  onty  about  nine  inch¬ 
es  ;  they  are  clothed  with  narrow  oblong  dark- 
green  leaves,  and  bear,  for  some  months  in 
succession,  little  bright  purple-blue  flowers, 
which  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  ev¬ 
ergreen  species.  The  engraving  shows  a  branch 
and  flower  of  the  plant  of  the  natural  size. 

The  Talinum. 

There  are  some  plants  which,  though  not  at 


are  always  glad  to  meet  with  them.  This  feel¬ 
ing  may  be  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
plant  itself,  or  because  it  awakens  some  pleasant 


Fig.  5.— ELEVATION  OF  OCTAGON  BARN. 

all  brilliant  or  showy,  have  a  kind  of  quiet 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  their  own,  and  we 


the  little  giant  steam-engine. —  (See  page  259.) 

associations,  and  in  the  case  of  Talinum,  our 
fondness  for  it  may  be  ascribed  to  both  causes. 
We  appreciate  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  the  bedding 
plants,  and  enjoy  a  well  plan¬ 
ned  and  well  kept  design 
worked  out  in  masses  of  bril¬ 
liant  flowers  and  foliage,  but 
our  admiration  is  tempered  by 
the  thought  “here  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  cost  much  time 
and  labor  to  prepare if  the 
plants  iv ere  bought,  we  can 
knowr  to  a  dollar  what  it  cost 
to  produce  the  effect,  and  wTe 
know  that  the  first  hard  frost 
will  make  an  end  of  it,  and  if 
the  same  effect  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  next  year,  the  scenery 
must  all  be  set  anewu  On  a 
bright  June  morning,  as  we 
look  around  our  rock-work, 
there  is  the  little  Talinum  looking  up  with  a 
smile  of  greeting,  we  recollect  that  this  lias 
happened  every  year 
for  these  five  years, 
the  little  plant  has 
made  itself  our  friend, 
has  become  a  part  of 
our  place,  and  we 
knowr  that  we  shall 
find  it  there  for  five 
years  to  come — should 
we  live  so  long,  or  for 
five  times  five  years. 
It  has  come  to  know 
us,  and  we  know  just 
where  to  look  for 
its  yearly  greeting — 
“Yes,  you  always 
were  down  on  bed¬ 
ding  plants  ”  —  our 
horticultural  friends 
will  say.  Not  at  all. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the 
show  you  can  make 
with  them,  we  like 
them  —  but  do  not 
love  them.  Of  your 
■{Seepage  258.)  “General  Grant”  or 

“Mountain  of  Snow”  geraniums,  you  have 
probably  a  hundred  of  each ;  if  one  should  die, 


you  would  not  miss  it,  nor  would  you  if  ten, 
or  even  twenty,  should  get  killed ;  so  long  as  the 
rest  grew  to  fill  the  gaps,  you  would  not  care. 
Your  plants  have  no  individuality  any 
more  than  a  soldier  in  the  army,  where, 
if  one  is  shot  down,  the  officer  calls 
out  “close  up  men,”  and  thinks  no 
more  about  it.  If  the  little  Talinum 
should  disappear  from  its  particular 
nook  among  the  rocks,  there  would  be 
a  sad  vacancy;  it  has  out-lived  hun¬ 
dreds,  if  not  thousands  of  bedding 
plants,  of  which  -we  only  recollect  that 
together  they  made  a  fine  show,  but 
what  became  of  them,  we  have  not  the 
least  remembrance.  What  we  say 
-with  reference  to  the  little  Talinum 
is  true  of  the  hardy  perennial  plants 
in  general,  and  though  we  would  not 
discourage  the  use  of  bedding  plants 
in  their  place,  we  would  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  hardy  plants — 
plants  that  have  some  individuality, 
and  do  not  fail  us  year  after  year,  but 
come  again  in  the  same  place  as  sure 
as  the  seasons  return.  One  may  be 
fond  of  children  in  general,  but 
he  loves  his  own  children,  and  this  is  some¬ 
what  our  feeling  in  regard  to  tender  bed¬ 


the  herbaceous  periwinkle. — ( Vinca  licrbacea.) 

ding  and  hardy  perennial  plants.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  plant-growers  generally,  are 
learning  that  they  need  not — as  at  one  time 
promised  to  be  the  case — neglect  perennial 
plants  altogether,  in  order  to  make  bedding- 
plants  useful.  Having  taken  the  Talinum  as 
representing  one  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
hardy  perennials — their  endurance — let  us  des¬ 
cribe  it.  The  engraving  of  a  flowering  branch 
of  the  fife  size,  will  show  that  it  is  not  very 
large.  Its  underground  perennial  stem  or  root- 
stock  is  short  and  thick ;  from  this  arises  a  stem 
some  three  or  four  inches  long,  -which  usually 
branches  in  a  forking  manner ;  the  leaves  are 
one  to  two  inches  long,  fleshy  and  cylindrical, 
wdience  the  name  T.  teretifolium — the  terete¬ 
leaved  or  cylindrical-leaved  Talinum.  The 
flower-stalks  are  six  inches  or  more  high,  and 
branch  above  to  form  an  open  flower  cluster, 
each  branch  of  which  bears  a  bright  rose-color¬ 
ed  or  pink-purple  flower,  not  quite  an  inch 
across ;  the  calyx  of  two  and  the  corolla  of  five 
parts ;  stamens  15  or  20 ;  the  style  3-parted,  and 
the  ovary  ripening  into  a  many-seeded  tlirec- 
valved  pod.  Belonging  to  the  Purslane  Fami¬ 
ly,  it  has  the  way  of  some  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  not  opening  its  flowers  except  in  sun¬ 
shine.  It  is  not  a  very  common  plant,  and  in 
the  Northern  States  is  found  in  but  few  locali¬ 
ties  in  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania,  but  is  more 
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abundant  southward ;  the  genus  is  mostly  South 
American,  this,  and  perhaps  two  others,  being 
found  within  our  borders.  'Westchester,  Pa., 
the  home  of  the  late  Doct.  Darlington,  is  one 
of  the  principal  localities  for  the  Talinum, 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  fondness  for  it  is 


tali  found  the  same  plant  in  Arkansas,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  it  did  not  agree  with  Ixia,  gave  it  a 
new  name,  Nemastylis,  from  the  Greek,  mean¬ 
ing  thread  and  style ;  as  “  Threadystyle  ”  would 
not  be  very  pleasant  or  descriptive,  we  think 
that  “  Nemastyle  ”  will  be  a  good  enough  name 


stigmas  are  much  longer  and  the  seeds  rounder 
than  in  the  other.  The  flowers  in  both  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  Iris,  being  nearly 
equally  6-parted ;  there  are  three  distinct  sta¬ 
mens,  and  the  style  has  each  of  its  three  lobes 
parted  into  two  long  and  thread-like  stigmas. 


the  twin-flowered  NEMASTYi.E. — {Kcma-stylis  gcminiflora. ) 


due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  real  love  with  which 
that  great  good  man  regarded  this  one  of  his 
favorite  plants.  In  Westchester  it  is  always 
found  upon  serpentine  rocks,  but  it  makes  itself 
quite  at  home,  in  cultivation,  upon  sandstone. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Talinum,  is  not  made 
out,  and  as  it  has  not  any  known  meaning  can¬ 
not  be  translated  ;  but  as  it  is  round  and  smooth 
to  speak,  and  not  difficult  to  remember,  it  will 
answer  for  a  common  name  quite  as  well  as 
Magnolia,  Geranium,  or  Rhododendron. 


The  Twin-flowered  Nemastyle. 


Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
that  quaint  old  work,  William  Bartram’s 
“  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  East  and  West  Florida,  etc.”— travels 
commenced  in  1773,  and  the  account  published 
in  Dublin,  1793,  will  find  facing  p.  153,  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  plant,  which  he  calls  Ixia  cceledi- 
na,  with  a  brief  description  engraven  on  the 
copper  plate.  Beyond  this  he  gives  no  account 
of  the  plant,  as  he  appeared  to  think  more  of 
fine  writing— at  the  present  day  we  should  call 
it  “  hifalutin  ’’—than  of  accurate  description, 
and  all  that  he  has  to  say  about  it  is,  “  behold 
the  azure  fields  of  Cerulean  Ixia !” — Later,  Nut- 


for  the  plants,  when  they  get  to  be  better  j 
known,  as  we  are  quite  sure  they  will  be.  The 
specific  name,  coslestina ,  may  be  translated  in 
various  ways,  and  it  will  answer  to  render  it  as 
“splendid.”  This  species,  the  Splendid  Ne- 
mastyle,  is  found  in  pine  barrens  from  South 
Carolina  to  Florida  and  westward ;  the  writer 
has  seen  it  in  abundance  in  Texas,  forming 
broad  patches  of  the  richest  blue.  Nuttall  dis¬ 
covered  another  species,  common  in  Arkansas, 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  other  parts  of  the 
West,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  W.  gemird- 
jlora ,  or  the  “  Twin-flowered  Nemastyle,”  which 
is  the  species  here  figured.  The  plants  belong 
to  the  Iris  Family,  and  their  general  appearance 
is  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  is  of  the 
natural  size.  Florists  would  class  them  in  that 
miscellaneous  collection  called  “  bulbs,”  as  they 
have  solid  bulbs  or  conns,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  onion  “  set.”  Their  sword-shaped 
sheathing  leaves  are  plaited,  and  much  like 
those  of  Tigridia.  The  stem,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  bears  a  few  smaller  leaves,  is  branch¬ 
ed  above ;  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  is  a  two¬ 
leaved  sheath,  from  which  proceed  in  N.  ccelesti- 
na  one,  and  in  N.  geminiflora ,  two  flowers,  like 
that  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  species  being  in  the 
number  of  flowers,  and  in  the  last  named  the 


We  had  the  bulbs  of  the  Twin-flowered  spe¬ 
cies  in  the  open  ground  last  winter,  and  the 
plants  came  up  all  right  this  spring,  but  as 
last  winter  was  an  exceptional  one,  we  do 
not  regard  this  as  a  proper  test  as  to  its  hardi¬ 
ness.  At  all  events,  whether  it  proves  hardy  or 
not,  it  is  a  capital  bulb  for  pots.  We  potted 
some  bulbs  in  February,  and  the  plants  came 
into  bloom  in  April,  flowering,  as  they  do  in  the 
wild  state,  for  about  two  months.  Though  the 
individual  flowers  do  not  last  long,  they  are 
produced  in  succession,  and  a  pot  well  filled 
with  the  bulbs  will  be  a  pleasing  object  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  not  tried  the  Nemastyle 
as  a  house-plant,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will,  like 
similar  plants,  do  well  in  window  culture.  Our 
dealers  should  be  on  the  look  out  for  and 
procure  the  bulbs,  which  are  quite  abundant  in 
some  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 

• - - - 

Tiie  Roxbury  Russet  Apple. — We  are 
eating  in  May  the  fruit  of  this  old  favorite  va¬ 
riety  of  apple  which  was  brought  by  the  first 
settlers  from  Roxbury  to  Connecticut  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  it  is  called  the  Prentice  Rus¬ 
set,  probably  from  the  name  of  the  first  settler 
who  brought  it  out,  and  cultivated  it.  For 
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this  region  it  is  a  winter  apple  hard  to  beat.  It 
maintains  its  place  in  the  orchards,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  grown  upon  almost  every  farm,  where 
there  is  any  orchard,  and  is  more  largely  planted 
than  any  other  variety.  It  is  sure  to  be  found  in 
the  cellars  and  in  the  stores  as  long  as  the  old  crop 
of  apples  lasts.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  long- 
lived,  frequently  lasting  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
There  is  no  sign  of  decay  in  the  variety.  It  is  in 
its  best  eating  condition  in  the  spring  months,  and 
keeps  well  under  favorable  conditions  until  July. 
It  comes  up  from  the  cellar  now  a  large,  plump  ap¬ 
ple  ;  crisp,  juicy,  and  high  flavored,  good  enough 
for  an  epicure.  It  is  safe  to  plant  three-fourths  of 
any  orchard  in  this  region  with  this  variety. 

Connecticut. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

BY  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 


ARTICLE  VI. — LAUREL. 

About  this  time,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Laurel  is  in  blossom,  and  the  hills  are  gay  with 
it  through  the  Alleghany  region,  and  the  districts 
which  it  particularly  affects.  By  Laurel  we  mean 
Kalmia;  not  Rhododendron,  which  flowers  later, 
and  which  we  rarely  see 
much  of,  in  the  wild 
state,  except  in  the 
mountain  region  from 
the  southern  part  of 
New  York,  bordering 
Pennsylvania,  to  Geor¬ 
gia.  Still  less  do  we 
mean  what  is  called 
Laurel  in  England, 
which  is  a  cherry.  In 
every  country  some 
broad-leaved  evergreen 
gets  the  name,  which 
belongs  originally  and 
rightfully  to  the  classi¬ 
cal  bay  tree  or  Laurel, 
the  Laurus  nobilis,  of 
the  Mediterranean  re¬ 
gion,  which  we  here 
Fig.  1. — section  of  a  never  see,  except  the 
flower-bud  of  Kalmia  leaves  of  it  in  our 

latifolia.  boxes  of  dried  prunes 

and  figs,  forming  a  layer  over  the  top.  Of  our 
own  Laurel,  or  Kalmia,  there  are  two  or  three  com¬ 
mon  kinds.  There  is  the  Sheep-Laurel  or  Lamb- 
kill,  common  in  open  grounds,  which  has  a  bad 
reputation,  as  the  common  name  implies.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  smaller  and  come  earlier,  but  all 
we  have  to  say  of  the  larger  and  far  more  showy 
species,  Kalmia  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  Laurel, 
apply  to  this  as  well.  The  flow-ers  are  a  curiosity, 
on  account  of  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  sta¬ 
mens.  There  are  ten  of  these  surrounding  a  single 


pistil.  But,  instead  of  standing  within  reach  of  it, 
their  anthers  are  lodged  in  as  many  pouches  in  the 
side  of  the  corolla.  When  the  crumpled  bud,  shown 
in  section  in  figure  1,  opens  into  the  shape  of  a  deep 
saucer  with  a  narrow  bottom,  of  which  one  half  is 
given  in  figure  2,  the  anthers,  being  held  fast  in 


these  pouches,  are  carried  outward  and  downward, 

and  the  slender  filaments  are  strongly  bent,  like  so 

many  bows.  They  are,  indeed,  bent  bows.  If  with 

the  point  of  a  pin  you  lift  an  anther  out  of  its  pouch, 

the  filament  straightens  elastically 

with  a  jerk,  and  even  bends  over 

the  other  way.  By  watching  the  ' 

flowers,  or  covering  them  with  YAA 

gauze  to  keep  off  intruders,  it  is 

found  that  the  anthers  are  never  Y\ 

liberated  of  themselves,  until  the  j\ 

corolla  begins  to  wither ;  and  by  j  I 

that  time  the  filaments  have  lost  JJ 

all  their  tension,  aud  do  not  fly  up  J] 

at  all.  All  this,  while  there  is  the  // 

stigma — a  minute  button  at  the  top  S/ 

of  the  long  slender,  upright  style  : 

how  is  it  ever  to  get  any  pollen  ? 

This  case  may  be.  commended 
to  the  special  attention  of  those  moreenlarged 
who  believe  that  insects  are  of  no 
great  use  to  flowers,  and  that  cross-fertilization 
does  not  amount  to  much.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
without  insects,  or  some  such  visitors,  these  flowers 
are  doomed  to  sterility.  An  insect  as  large  as  a 
bee,  in  rummaging  the  flower,  is  quite  sure  to  set 
the  stamens  loose.  When  we  do  it  ourselves,  we 
see  what  happens.  As  each  is  let  loose,  a  charge  of 
pollen  is  projected  inwards  and  upwards,  in  the 
direction  of  the  stigma.  The  apparatus  is  worth 
inspecting.  There  are  the  ten  sprung  bows  ;  upon 
the  end  which  comes  loose  and  springs  up  is  the 
anther,  composed  of  two  oblong  sacs  (fig.  3),  each 
open  by  a  round  hole  at  top,  and  within  charged 
with  pollen.  Here  is  an  exact  equivalent  to 
a  child’s  pea-shooter.  The  filament  answers  to 
the  piece  of  whalebone  ;  the  anther  to  a  pair  of  bits 
of  quill,  or  other  short  tubes  attached  to  its  sum- 


Fig.  4. — a  flower  of  kalmia,  the  stamens  of 

WHICH  ARE  OUT  OF  THEIR  SOCKETS,  HAVING 
DONE  THEIR  WORK. 


mit ;  the  pollen  to  the  peas  or  small  shot.  A  bee 
or  wasp,  probing  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of  the  blos¬ 
som,  brings  about  the  discharge.  In  each  flower 
ten  shots  are  fired  at  the  stigma— none  too  many, 
indeed,  for  the  mark  is  small  and  the  distance  con¬ 
siderable.  Some  pollen  is  likely  to  hit.  Figure  4 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  flower  after  all  the 
shots  have  been  discharged. 

This  contrivance  is  most  ingenious,  but  one 
would  say  superfluous.  A  far  simpler  and  more 
effectual  arrangement  would  be  to  have  the  stamens 
so  placed  that  the  pollen  should  fall  upon  the  stig¬ 
ma,  if  that  were  the  proper  destination  of  the  pol¬ 
len.  This  extraordinary  structure  in  our  Laurel 
flowers  has  been  well  known  for  more  than  a.  hun¬ 
dred  years,  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  a  strange 
“  freak  of  Nature.”  At  length  we  have  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  riddle.  An  accumulation  of  instances, 
such  as  these  articles  have  been  illustrating,  con¬ 
firm  the  happy  suggestion  that  the  pollen  was 
meant,  not  for  this  stigma,  but  for  some  other,  and 
under  that  suggestion  even  this  curious  case  is 
clear.  Having  got  the  idea,  the  next  thing  was  to 
see  the  actual  operation.  This  was  first  observed 
by  Prof.  Beal,  of  Michigan,  when  a  student  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Bumble-bees  were  the  principal  visitors. 
“  The  bee,  remaining  on  the  wing,  circles  for  a 
moment  over  each  flower,  thrusting  his  proboscis 
all  round  the  ovary  at  the  bottom  ;  in  doing  this  it 
jostles  and  lets  off  the  springs,  and  receives  upon 


the  underside  of  the  body  and  the  legs  successive 
discharges  of  pollen.  Flying  to  another  blossom, 
it  brings  its  pollen-dusted  body  against  the  stig¬ 
ma,  and  commonly  revolving  on  it  as  if  on  a  pivot, 
while  it  sucks  the  nectar  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flower-cup,  liberates  the  ten  bowed  stamens,  and 
receives  fresh  charges  of  pollen  from  that  flower, 
while  fertilizing  it  with  the  pollen  of  the  preceding- 
one.” — Uow  Plants  Behave,  page  34. 

An  acute  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  list  of  flow¬ 
ers  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  adapted  for  self-fertil¬ 
ization,  and  are  practically  self -fertilized.  Some  of 
them  are  just  those  which  we  were  intending  to  take 
up  in  due  time,  as  capital  instances  to  the  contrary. 
The  others  we  may  perhaps  take  in  hand  next  month. 


Market  Gardening— Pluck  vs.  Capital. 

BY  PETEll  HENDERSON. 


A  correspondent  in  Iowa,  “  M.,”  writes  :  “  I  have 
read  with  interest,  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit.’  I  am 
gardening  this  year,  on  a  small  scale,  at  this  place, 
by  way  of  practice.  Please  answer  the  following- 
through  the  American  Agriculturist?  I  have  six 
acres  of  land  within  one  mile  of  the  market  square 
of  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants.  The  ground  is  old, 
but  has  never  been  exhausted  Competition  is  not 
great.  I  have  a  profession  which  will  give  me  a 
living  for  myself  and  family  in  the  use  of  half  my 
time.  I  have  brains  enough  to  comprehend  theory, 
and  nerve  enough  to  drive  the  practice.  I  have  no 
capital,  \ra.i  pluck.  Can  I  succeed  as  a  market  gar¬ 
dener  under  these  circumstances  ?” 

“  Pluck  ”  will  not  stand  in  lieu  of  capital  in  be¬ 
ginning  a  business,  where  horses,  wagons,  glass, 
seeds  and  manures  are  required.  To  be  sure,  credit 
may  be  obtained  to  get  these  things,  but  I  have  al¬ 
ways  held  to  the  opinion  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
ask  credit  of  another  if  the  business  he  is  entering 
upon  is  an  experiment,  unless  he  can  secure  the 
creditor.  All  men  that  I  have  ever  known,  who 
have  made  the  business  a  success,  are  those  whose 
habits  of  industry  and  economy  have  enabled  them 
to  save  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  which  to  begin.  Capital — of 
not  less  than  $500— and  double  that  would  be  bet¬ 
ter,  being  a  necessity  in  the  case  of  “  M.” — our  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  let  gardening  alone,  until,  by-  dint 
of  rigid  economy,  the  necessary  capital  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  he  may  not 
then  succeed,  provided  Tie  does  not  attempt  more  than 
his  capital  will  warrant.  This  caution  cannot  be  too 
often  given,  as  an  attempt  to  do  too  much  is  one  of 
the  most  common  errors  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
branches  of  business.  Every  year  brings  instances 
where  thorough  culture  of  a  small  area  gives  most 
wonderfully  profitable  results.  One  of  my  old  fore¬ 
men,  Sylvester  McAdam,  cultivates,  as  a  market 
garden,  not  more  than  five  acres,  on  Jersey  City 
Higlits,  only  about  three  miles  from  New  York  City 
Hall ;  yet  in  the  face  of  the  dullest  season  we  have 
ever  experienced,  his  net  profits,  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  these  five  acres  in  cabbage,  lettuce,  beets, 
and  celery,  have  for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1876, 
been  nearly  $5,000,  or  about  $1,000  per  acre  ;  while 
some  of  his  neighbors,  with  three  or  four  times  the 
area  under  cultivation,  have  hardly  paid  expenses. 
Mr.  McAdam  gives  special  care  to  the  cultivation  of 
celery,  and  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  crop  in 
March  and  April,  at  very  high  prices — most  of  it  at 
$4  and  $5  per  100  roots — his  daily  wagon  loads,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March  averaging  $150  each. 
What  is  true  of  vegetables  is  equally  true  of  fruits. 
More  extended  views  on  this  subject  are  presented 
in  an  article  in  the  May  No.  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  headed  “  Gardening  as  a  Business,”  to 
which  “  M.”  and  other  inquirers  are  referred. 

- - - vyr  -= -0- 1— *pr-— -  i  '  ■  ■ 

Apples  without  Blossoms. 


Some  nice  apples  were  sent  to  us  last  fall  from 
Maryland,  from  a  tree  which  is  rather  famous  in  the 
region  thereabout  for  bearing  fruit  year  after  year, 
but  no  blossom.  We  requested  the  most  intelligent 
gntl  obliging  lady  who  sent  the  apples,  to  go  to  the 
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tree  at  the  proper  season  and  gather  for  us  some  of 
the  blossoms,  assuring  her  that  blossoms  would  be 
found,  without  petals,  and  consequently  making  no 
show.  The  lady  has  now  sent  us  the  blossoms. 
The  owner  of  the  tree  insisted  there  were  none,  but 
to  satisfy  his  enquiring  visitor  took  her  to  the  tree, 
from  which  she  gathered  the  green  blossoms  now 
before  us.  We  had  known  several  cases  of  the  sort 
before,  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
blossoms  were  just  such  as  we  expected.  They 
have  no  petals,  and  so  make  no  show  ;  they  have 
not  even  a  stamen.  In  place  of  the  petals  there 
are  sometimes,  but  not  in  all  the  flowers,  some 
green  scales,  like  calyx-lobes.  So  the  petals  have 
turned  to  sepals,  or  else  disappeared.  In  place  of 
stamens  there  are  a  dozen  or  two  of  pistils ;  so  the 
stamens  have  turned  into  pistils.  In  the  center 
there  are  the  ordinary  five  combined  pistils,  nearly 
in  their  natural  state.  As  the  apples  of  last  year 
ripened  some  seeds,  though  not  many,  these  pistils 
must  have  had  pollen  brought  them  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  trees,  either  by  bees  or  by  the  wind.  The  only 
thing  peculiar  in  the  apples  was  that  they  had  a 
two-story  or  even  three-story  core.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  flowers,  with  their  supernumerary 
pistils.  The  proper  core  at  the  bottom  comes  from 
the  five  regular  pistils  ;  the  cores  above  this  come 
from  those  over  them,  which  should  have  been 
stamens,  but  have  by  some  unaccountable  freak 
changed  their  sex.  A.  G. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

- -O' - 

We  sometimes  overshoot  the  mark.  I  did  in  the 
matter  of  labels,  and  in  my  efforts  to  secure  great 
durability,  quite  defeated  the  very  object  for  which 
I  was  working.  For  several  years  I  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  collection  of  Sedums  and  Sempervi- 
vums,  procuring  them  from  wherever  I  could  find  a 
plant,  or  a  name  not  already  in  my  collection. 
Finding  that  common  labels  were  not  sufficiently 
durable,  I,  two  summers  ago,  determined  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  plants  with 

Permanent  Labels. 

After  a  search,  some  locust  boards  were  found 
and  taken  to  the  mill,  where  they  were  sawed  into 
stakes  of  the  desired  size.  These  were  treated  in 
the  usual  way,  by  painting  with  white  lead  and 
writing  on  them  with  a  common  pencil.  It  was 
with  much  satisfaction  that  I  looked  upon  the  job 
when  it  was  done,  and  thought  there  would  be  no 
more  trouble  from  rotten  labels.  This  spring  I 
went  to  take  up  some  plants  that  I  had  promised  to 
a  friend  ;  the  stakes  were  as  *sound  as  they  were 
nearly  two  years  ago,  but  not  a  single  name  could  be 
read  !  The  names  resisted  the  weather  for  one 
winter,  but  the  rains  of  a  second  washed  off  all  the 
paint.  The  wood  being  so  very  hard,  the  paint  did 
not  sink  into  the  pores,  nor  did  the  pencil  impress 
the  grain  of  the  wood  as  it  does  that  of  a  softer 
.kind,  and  not  a  trace  was  left  of  the  writing.  Had 
I  thought  of  anything  but  the  durability  of  the 
wood  itself,  this  difficulty  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen,  but  I  had  long  set  my  heart  on  locust  labels 
— I  have  them  now,  and  they  are  as  good  as  new  ! 
But  my  collection  is  in  such  confusion  that  it  will 
take  much  time  and  labor  to  get  it  right  again .... 
When  “Probabilities”  arrives  at  that  point  where 
he  can  predict  the  weather  for  a  whole  winter  with 
the  accuracy  that  he  now  does  for  a  day,  he  will  be 
a  great  help  to  horticulturists.  There  are  many 
plants  on  the  border  between  tender  and  hardy ; 
if  not  covered  in  a  hard  winter  they  are  sure  to  die, 
and  if  we  prepare  them  for  a  severe  winter,  and  it 
happens  to  be  a  mild  one,  they  are  as  sure  to  be 
Killed  by  Kindness. 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  we  can  do  like  the 
hunter  who  “aimed  to  hit  it  if  it  was  a  deer,  and 
miss  it  if  it  was  a  calf.”  I  had  a  large  bed  of  Tri- 
tomas,  having  procured  all  the  named  kinds  I  could 
hear  of ;  as  they  went  through  the  previous  cold 
winter  safely,  they  were  covered  in  just  the  same 
manner  for  last  winter ;  the  result  was  that  this 
spring  I  found  that  I  had  not  a  “Red-hot  Poker”  to 
my  name — every  one  dead.  I  have  heard  of  the  loss 
of  Pampas-grass  and  other  similarly  almost  hardy 


things  from  the  same  cause — too  warm  a  cover¬ 
ing....  One  of  the  brightest  little  things  we  had 
this  spring  is 

Azalea.  amocna, 

one  of  the  Indian  Azaleas,  which  is  generally  kept 
as  a  greenhouse  plant.  Having  heard  that  there 
was  a  plant  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  that  had  stood 
out  for  several  years,  I  thought  I  would  try  it ;  the 
experience  of  last  winter  would  prove  nothing,  but 
one  of  my  plants  was  out  during  the  very  severe 
season  of  1874-75,  without  any  covering,  and  had 
not  a  bud  injured.  This  is  a  capital  plant  for  a 
cemetery,  on  account  of  its  neat  habit  and  its  rose- 
purple  flowers,  which,  though  smaller,  are  much 
richer  than  those  of  any  of  the  Belgian  Azaleas.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  other  Indian  varieties  will  bo 
found  hardy,  when  one  can  afford  to  risk  his  plants 
in  the  experiment. . .  .Trees  are  sometimes  injured 
by  an  over-production  of  fruit,  but  I  never  before 
knew  one  to  exhaust  itself  by  producing  an  excess 
of  that  which  is  neither  flower  nor  fruit.  I  had  a 
large 

§ aiolce-Trec— (Rhus  Cotinus ,) 

often  incorrectly  called  the  Purple  Fringe  tree, 
which  last  summer  produced  such  a  volume  of 
“smoke”  as  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  It  was 
so  completely  covered  with  the  cloud  that  upon  all 
but  one  small  branch  not  a  leaf  was  visible.  It  was 
explained  in  the  American  Agriculturist  not  very  long 
ago,  that  this  mass  consists  of  abortive  flower- 
stalks.  Occasionally  a  cluster  will  produce  a  very 
few  flowers,  and  the  pedicels  to  these  behave  very 
much  like  other  flower  stalks,  while  the  great  mass 
of  them  are  abortive,  and  having  no  flower  or  fruit 
to  occupy  themselves  with,  indulge  in  a  sort  of 
vegetative  dissipation,  branching  in  all  directions, 
becoming  several  times  longer  than  at  first,  and 
clothing  themselves  with  abundant  hairs.  I  feared 
that  after  such  a  demonstration  the  tree  would  be 
injured,  and  this  spring  nearly  the  whole  top  was 
quite  dead.  I  attribute  this  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
the  leaves,  being  quite  hidden,  and  of  course  dense¬ 
ly  shaded,  were  so  shut  out  from  the  air  and  sun¬ 
light,  that  they  were  unable  to  perform  their  proper 
functions,  and  did  not  prepare  any  buds  for  another 
season.  The  trunk  showing  some  signs  of  life,  I 
cut  away  all  the  top,  and  it  is  now  sprouting  from 
the  bate  pole. 

Cimnging  Hie  Boating  Year. 

Every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  fruit 
trees,  knows  that  a  year  of  abundance  is  followed 
by  a  small  crop,  or  none  at  all.  This  tendency  is 
especially  marked  in  the  apple,  in  which  the  crop 
is  so  abundant  one  year,  that  the  tree  requires  the 
second  year  to  recuperate,  and  it  does  this  so 
thoroughly,  and  makes  such  abundant  preparation 
for  the  next  crop,  that  there  is  another  year  of 
over-bearing,  and  this  alternation  goes  on.  A 
friend  writes  me  that  there  is  such  a  promise  of 
apples  in  his  neighborhood,  that  he  fears  that  fruit 
will  be  very  low,  and  that  he  would  like  to  change 
the  bearing  year  of  half  of  his  trees,  and  asks  if  by 
sacrificing  the  present  crop  by  removing  the  fruit, 
he  can  not  be  fairly  sure  of  a  crop  next  year  from 
these  trees,  instead  of  being,  as  is  likely,  almost 
without  apples.  My  fruit  trees  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  he  called  an  orchard,  but  they  make  a 
very  fair  sized  fruit  garden,  and  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  thin  very  freely,  I  have  a  fair 
crop  each  year.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  change 
the  bearing  year,  but  had  always  supposed  that  this 
was  one  of  those  things  so  frequently  done,  that 
all  who  had  written  about  fruit  culture  would  men¬ 
tion  it.  When  a  question  comes  to  me  that  I  can¬ 
not  answer  from  my  own  experience  or  observation, 
I  quote  the  questioner  the  best  available  authority, 
and  to  do  this  I  turned  to  one  of  the  best  fruit 
hooks  at  hand,  and  found  it  was  not  even  alluded 
to  ;  the  next  work  gave  much  space  to  the  subject 
of  thinning,  but  nothing  about  the  effect  of  remov¬ 
ing  all  the  fruit,  and  so  on  through  several  of  the 
most  recent  works.  It  was  not  until  I  reached 
Downing,  which  being  a  large  work,  was  in  another 
section  of  my  library,  that  I  found  the  matter  men¬ 
tioned.  Downing  says  :  “  The  bearing  year  of  an 
apple-tree,  or  of  a  whole  orchard,  may  be  changed 
by  picking  oil  the  fruit  when  the  trees  first  show 


good  crops,  allowing  it  to  remain  only  in  the  alter¬ 
nate  seasons  which  we  wish  to  make  the  bearing 
year.”  It  will  be  seen  that  this  refers  to  changing 
the  year  only  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  I 
■would  like  to  ask  those  who  have  tried  it  upon  old 
trees,  how  it  has  succeeded.  Of  course  there  is  an 
advantage  in  making  the  change  upon  young  trees, 
as  there  is  but  comparatively  little  fruit  to  remove, 
and  it  can  be  done  much  more  cheaply  than  upon 
old  trees.  This  brings  up  the  question,  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  by  changing  the  bearing  year  in  old 
trees,  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  doing  it  ?  Of 
course  the  sooner  the  fruit  is  removed  after  it  is 
set,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  tree. 


THUS  MUJSEIHIOm 

For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

A  Home  of  Our  Own. 

Home  is  not  simply  the  place  where  we  happen 
to  dwell,  though  we  often  use  the  term  in  this 
sense,  but  it  is  the  place  where  we  feel  at  rest  from 
outward  interference,  at  our  ease  with  respect  to 
the  people  around  us,  and  where  we  have  a  right  to 
the  things  we  use.  One  who  has  never  been  de¬ 
prived  of  such  a  refuge  and  resting-place,  cannot 
fully  realize  the  meaning  of  the  familiar  line  of  the 
dear  old  song  :  “  Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no 
place  like  home.”  Whether  one  person  alone  can 
make  and  keep  a  home,  with  only  one  chair  at  the 
fireside,  and  only  one  plate  laid  for  dinner,  and 
with  no  companion  to  bid  “  good  morning  ”  and 
“  good  night,”  whether  there  can  be  a  full  home 
feeling  where  the  house  walls  and  the  door  yard 
soil  are  the  property  of  an  outsider  ;  questions  like 
these  admit  of  discussion.  But  home  is  more  and 
more  home  in  proportion  as  it  contains  loving  and 
beloved  friends,  old  or  young,  and  in  proportion 
as  we  feel  secure  of  undisturbed  possession. 

There  may  be  great  comfort  in  a  rented  house 
and  grounds,  and  sometimes  there  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  is  better  to  accept  of  these  and  make 
the  best  home  possible  with  them,  or  with  even  a 
garret  in  a  house  full  of  “other  folks,”  than  to 
buy  a  bit  of  land  and  build  a  house,  or  to  purchase 
a  suitable  house  already  built.  A  rented  home  is, 
after  all,  only  a  place  to  stay  in  for  a  little  while, 
and  few  have  the  courage  or  the  generosity  to 
make  any  permanent  improvements  on  a  rented 
place.  A  tenant  grumbles  over  disadvantages 
which  he  would  not  mind  if  he  had  only  himself  to 
blame  for  them.  Furniture  is  broken  or  marred, 
and  books  and  pictures  are  defaced  by  removals. 
“  Three  moves  are  as  bad  as  a  fire,”  is  a  common 
saying.  It  is  discouraging  to  the  enterprise  of 
housekeeper  and  household  provider  to  have  only 
a  sense  of  stopping  for  a  little  while  in  the  place 
they  call  home.  If  they  owned  the  place  they 
would  mend  this  and  improve  that.  They  would 
work  for  future  enjoyment  as  well  as  for  present 
comfort,  and  wait  for  time  to  show  the  result  of 
their  labors.  They  would  plant  centennial  trees 
and  wedding  anniversary  vines  and  birth-day  roses. 

Tastes  differ.  Some  people  can  hardly  see  how 
a  man  of  wealth,  who  “  of  course  might  do  just  as 
he  liked,”  can  choose  to  buy  a  ready-built  house 
and  even  leave  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  inside  furniture  to  an  agent.  But  the  man  they 
criticise  is  perhaps  so  occupied  with  other  plans 
and  employments  that  it  would  only  bore  him  to 
have  charge  of  the  details  of  house-building.  An¬ 
other  person  can  hardly  begin  back  near  enough  to 
the  beginning  of  things.  He  would  begin  his 
home-making  upon  the  prairie  or  in  the  unbroken 
forest,  and  would  gladly  plant  his  own  mountains 
and  dig  his  own  lakes  in  such  spots  as  would  suit 
his  individual  taste.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
ceit  in  all  this.  A  person  who  has  a  taste  for  bay- 
windows  and  balconies  will  imagine  that  he  knows 
just  what  kind  of  a  house  he  wants,  though  he  has 
no  ideas  of  convenience  and  comfort  in  the  inside 
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arrangement.  Some  men  suppose  that  only  women 
are  so  silly  as  this,  but  I  know  of  men  as  well  as 
women  who  in  almost  all  of  their  work,  plan  the 
ruffle  to  the  shirt  before  they  know  where  the  shirt 
itself  is  coming  from. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  I  would  build  has 
never  presented  itself  very  clearly  to  my  mind,  but 
by  observing  the  mistakes  and  the  successes  of 
other  house-builders,  I  have  come  to  consider  my¬ 


now  TO  SLING  A  HAMMOCK. 

self  competent  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  young 
house-builders.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  I  could 
convince  of  their  mistake  some  of  those  who  are 
paying  out  their  earnings  for  house  rent,  year  after 
year,  in  the  belief  that  they  cannot  afford  to  build 
or  buy  a  house.  Their  notions  arc  too  high.  By 
saving  carefully  with  a  purpose  to  obtain  a  home 
of  their  own,  they  could  soon  get  money  enough  to 
begin  to  pay  for  it.  By  beginning  small,  if  they 
build,  and  by  attending  first  to  the  essentials  of 
comfort  and  convenience,  leaving  ornament  to  the 
last,  they  could  gradually  secure  a  good  home. 

Tile  Baby’s  Journey. 

He  is  full  of  eagerness  to  start— to  have  on  his 
cap  and  cloak,  and  get  ‘‘  out  doors  ”  anywhere,  but 
a  journey  is  not  altogether  happyfying  to  the  little 
one.  Every  one  knows  the  misery  of  a  crying 
child  in  a  railroad  car.  We  all  know,  too,  how 
wearing  to  the  nervous  system  is  a  long  journey 
sometimes,  and  one  which  is  not  long  to  us  maybe 
very  wearisome  to  a  baby.  So  we  ought  to  plan 
from  the  outset  to  make  the  journey  as  easy  and 
comfortable  as  possible  for  the  child.  Its  clothing 
should  he  arranged  with  regard  to  this.  A  hat  or 
cap  which  is  easily  knocked  over  the  eyes,  is  less 
comfortable  than  a  soft  little  bonnet.  A  soft  cap 
can  be  securely  tied  on,  but  a  hat  with  a  brim  will 
pretty  surely  prove  a  source  of  annoyance.  If  the 
little  one’s  eyes  are  weak,  some  protection  from  a 
glare  of  light  should  be  given,  by  the  cap  visor  or 
a  veil  or  sun-bonnet.  It  is  not  safe  to  disregard  a 
child’s  complaints  or  signs  of  uneasiness  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  eyes. 

If  the  baby  is  to  enjoy  its  journey,  it  must  be 
dressed  in  accordance  with  the  weather.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  say  this,  but  I  remember  seeing  two 
little  girls,  under  seven  years  of  age,  come  into  a 
city  library  with  their  mother,  on  a  bitter  cold  day, 
the  week  before  Christmas  two  years  ago,  wearing 
fur  caps  and  short  fur  sacks,  and  silk  dresses,  and 
with  no  clothing  below  the  knees  except  thin  cot¬ 
ton  stockings  and  kid  shoes.  Such  thoughtless 
exposure  is  growing  less  common  as  knowledge 
increases.  It  is  not  often  that  children  are  dressed 
too  warm,  but  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  the 
evil  is  quite  as  great  as  when  too  little  clothing  is 
used.  In  hot  summer  weather,  babies  should  be 
burdened  with  as  little  clothing  as  possible,  and 
that  little  should  be  loose  and  easy. 

The  baby,  when  traveling,  will  tire  out  very  soon 
if  some  one  is  constantly  trying  to  amuse  it  by 
calling  its  attention  to  various  objects.  Very  sim¬ 
ple  things  interest  babies,  and  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  only  tranquil  and  contented  than  to  be 
mentally  exercised  with  any  stronger  emotions.  It 
is  tiresome  to  almost  any  one  to  look  from  a  car 


window  long,  however  beautiful  the  landscape. 
The  rapid  changes  aud  the  great  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  objects,  weary  one.  One  thing  that  makes 
babies  cross  when  traveling  is,  the  indiscriminate 
cramming  to  which  their  stomachs  are  subjected. 
If  a  baby  is  tired — simply  tired  aud  nothing  more — 
it  must  have  something  to  eat.  It  must  eat  if  it  is 
sleepy,  or  cold,  or  too  warm,  or  if  it  already  has  a 
stomach-ache  from  too  much  eating.  The  plain 
crust  of  bread  that  might  per¬ 
haps  be  its  portion  at  home, 
would  never  do  on  a  journey, 
of  course,  so  cookies  are  prob¬ 
ably  offered  to  appease  its 
supposed  hunger,  and  if  these 
will  not  do,  very  likely  there 
are  candies  in  reserve.  If  ever 
a  baby  needs  plain  food,  it  is 
when  on  a  journey.  At  some 
hotel  tables,  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  a  young  child  a 
decent  meal,  for  sometimes 
one  cannot  even  find  plainly 
cooked  good  potatoes  or 
sweet,  light  bread.  With  either 
of  these  and  good  milk,  any 
baby  ought  to  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  meal,  but  meat  is  too 
difficult  of  mastication  and  too 
strong  food  for  babies,  except 
in  very  small  quantities  ;  and 
cake  and  pastry  do  more  harm  than  good.  Ripe  fruit 
properly  given,  does  not  hurt  quite  young  babies. 
It  should  not  be  very  sour,  and  should  he  given 
without  sugar  and  with  coarse  seeds  and  skin  re¬ 
moved,  and  should  be  sufficiently  soft  (of  course 
it  should  he  ripe),  to  allow  of  an  easy  separation  of 
its  particles  in  the  mouth.  Too  large  a  proportion 
of  fine  crackers  will  produce  constipation,  and 
cakes,  candies,  aud  sugar  have  the  same  tendency, 
and  all  tend  to  make  the  child  uneasy  and  cross. 
When  the  journey  is  sufficiently  short— in  time 
rather  than  in  distance — it  is  best  to  take  at  least  a 
part  of  the  baby’s  luncheon  from  home.  Plain 
light  biscuits,  or  graham  crackers,  mixed  with 
milk,  are  very  good  for  this  purpose.  Nothing 
sticky  or  greasy  should  he  given  the  baby,  or  any 
small  child,  to  eat  in  its  hand  when  traveling.  The 
condensed  milk  made  in  American  factories,  is 
recommended  by  those  who  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  safer  for  a  young  babe  who  must  have  reg¬ 
ular  rations  of  milk,  than  such  specimens  of  milk 
as  one  might  chance  to  buy  iu  various  places. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  take  along  some  of  the 
baby’s  familiar  playthings.  Both  mother  and  child 
find  it  wearisome  enough  to  wait  in  strange  rooms 
where  there  is  nothing  that  the  baby  may  take  to 
play  with.  At  the  houses  of  friends  the  case  is 
scarcely  better,  for  an  active  child  will  surely  get 
into  mischief  if  it  finds  nothing  upon  which  it  may 
legitimately  employ  its  powers.  Before  brackets 
became  so  fashionable, 
it  was.  often  a  very  try¬ 
ing  ordeal  for  a  mother 
to  spend  an  afternoon 
with  her  babe  iu  a  child¬ 
less  friend’s  parlor,  so 
many  small  ornaments 
were  lying  about  within 
a  child’s  reach.  It  is 
sometimes  very  annoy¬ 
ing  to  a  mother,  and 
fretting  to  a  child  to 
have  nothing  at  all 
within  reach  which  the 
baby  may  take  to  play  with.  Every  hospitable 
matron  ought  to  keep  something  on  hand 
to  meet  such  emergencies — a  strong  doll,  or  a 
clean  little  cart,  a  box  of  building  blocks,  or  a 
set  of  cheap  dishes.  But  every  mother  who  takes 
a  journey  with  her  baby,  would  do  well  to  go  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  few  small  playthings.  If  she  values  her 
own  peace  as  well  as  that  of  her  child,  and  if  she 
would  not  make  her  visits  to  her  friends  inflictions 
grievous  to  be  borne,  she  must  preserve  the  baby’s 
regular  healthy  habits,  giving  it  comfortable  cloth¬ 
ing,  plain  nourishing  food,  plenty  of  wholesome 
sleep,  and  very  little  excitement  of  any  kind. 


I. — REEL. 


One  Wiiy  to  Mend  tile  Boiler. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  boiler  begins  to  leak 
when  filled  with  clothes  and  suds.  This  is  very  in¬ 
convenient,  especially  if  the  leak  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  affect  the  fire  and  keep  it  low.  Such 
leaks  are  usually  in  the  seams  of  the  boiler,  along 
the  joint  between  the 
bottom  and  side.  To 
remedy  it,  hold  the  wet 
clothes  aw'ay  from  that 
side  of  the  boiler  with 
your  clothes  stick, 
while  you  sift  from 
your  hand  a  spoonful 
or  more  of  fine  corn- 
meal.  '  This  will  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  and  he  carried 
into  the  crack  where  it 
will  swell  in  sucli  a  way 
as  to  stop  the  leak.  It 
does  no  injury  to  the 
clothes,  as  it  ail  rinses 
away  easily.  Such 
mending  as  this  may 
keep  the  boiler  from 
leaking  again  for  two  or 
three  weeks  if  the  meal 
is  not  too  carefully 
wiped  away  from  the 
2. -HEEL  AND  BIRD-HOUSE.  crack  {n  cleaning  the 

boiler.  When  a  hole  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  it  properly 
mended,  it  can  be  temporarily  prepared  for  use  by 
pulling  a  small  rag  into  the  hole  by  one  corner,  to  fill 
up  the  opening.  With  water  in  the  boiler,  the  fire 
does  not  bum  away  the  rag  so  as  to  allow  the  water 
to  escape.  Leaks  iu  the  scams  of  vessels  are  not  ea¬ 
sily  mended  without  a  soldering  iron ;  bnt  in  the 
absence  of  that  useful  tool  a  piece  of  tongs  or 
poker,  or  other  small  rod  of  wrought  iron,  long 
enough  to  be  made  red  hot,  can  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  soldering  fluid  described  here  a  few 
months  ago.  The  work  done  by  such  a  rude  tool 
will  not  be  of  the  most  finished  description,  but  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  simply  stopping  the 
leak,  as  we  have  lately  proved. 

■  —  ■  irHii  'j  >  'firm*™ 

Some  Household  Conveniences. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


A  Self-Winding  Clothes  Line.— A  clothes 
line  well  cared  for  will  last  very  much  longer  than 
one  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  though  it  is  hut 
very  little  trouble  to  take  in  a  line,  it  is  often  left 


Fig.  3.— COAT-HANGER. 


out  from  one  week  to  another  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  those  who  have  to  pass  across  the  place  it 
occupies.  It  is  not  difficult  to  contrive  an  affair 
which  shall  he  self-acting,  and  will  wind  up  the  line 
as  soon  as  it  is  loosened.  Figure  1  shows  a  large 
wooden  spool  with  an  axle  or  journals  ;  the  spool 
B  is  about  six  inches,  and  the  journals  about  one 


inch  in  diameter,  the  journal  A  being  four  inches 
long,  while  the  other  is  but  one  inch  in  length. 
The  ends  of  these  rest  in  holes  in  supports  which 
are  not  here  shewn.  A  small  strong  cord  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  and  wound  around  the  journal  A,  and 
there  is  attached  to  the  cord  a  weight  T,  of  about 
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sis  pounds.  A  common  cotton  or  hemp  clothes 
line  is  shown  at  M,  this  is  fastened  by  one  end  to 
the  spool,  and  at  the  other  end  has  an  iron  ring,  or 


Fig.  5.— EXTRA  LEAR  FOR  TABLE. 

a  stick  will  answer.  When  the  weight  Trails  three 
inches,  the  spool  will  revolve  once,  and  wind  up  18 
inches  of  the  line ;  if  it  falls  five  feet  it  will  wind 
up  30  feet  of  line.  For  convenience,  both  the 
clothes  line  and  that  carrying  the  weight,  are  shown 
wound  up.  In  use  when  the  clothes  line  is  wound 
up  on  the  spool,  the  weighted  line  will  be  unwound, 
and  the  weig-ht  at  .the  floor.  To  stretch  the  line, 
take  hold  of  the  ring  and  walk  to  the  point  where 
it  is  to  be  attached;  this  will  unwind  the  line  and 
wind  up  the  weight.  When  the  clothes  are  taken 
down,  unhitch  the  line,  and  the  descent  of  the 
weight  will  wind  it  up  at  once,  and  it  will  be  housed 
without  trouble.  The  spool  may  be  placed  in  any 
convenient  shed  or  out-building,  or  a  eolumu  may 
be  constructed  for  it  which  will  at  the  same  time 
answer  as  a  support  for  a  bird  house,  as  in  figure  2. 

Hanging  up  Coats  and  Vests.— If  coats  are 
hung  up  by  the  loop  attached  to  the  collar,  they 
will,  especially  if  heavy,  and  not  frequently  worn, 
become  stretched  out  of  shape,  and  when  put  on 
show  an  unpleasant  distortion.  To  avoid  this, 
careful  persons  use  some  kind  of  a  hanger,  which 
will  keep  the  back  and  shoulders  in  shape.  A  very 
common  expedient  is  to  use  a  portion  of  a  barrel 
hoop,  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  one  shown  in 
figure  3,  which  is  made  from  a  piece  of  3/4-mch 
board  5  inches  wide.  The  length  will  be  from  16  to 
22  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  garment,  it 
being  an  inch  longer  than  the  distance  from  the 
outside  of  one  arm  to  the  outside  of  the  other, 
measured  either  across  the  chest  or  the  back.  A 
heavy  wire,  bent  as  in  figure  4,  answers  to  hang  up 
vests.  Supports  for  both  vests  and  coats,  made  of 
heavy  copper  wire,  are  sold  by  the  street  venders  in 
cities,  but  any  one  can  make  equally  useful,  if  less 
showy  ones,  out  of  ordinary  fence  or  bailing  wire. 

Extension  Leaf  for  a  Common  Table.— It  is 
often  desirable  to  extend  or  enlarge  a  common 
side-leaf  table,  and  this  may  be  readily  done  by  a 
contrivance  shown  in  figure  5.  This  shows  a  board, 
J3,  about  18  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  table  is 
wide.  Two  hard  wood  sticks,  I\  P,  one  inch  square, 
and  three  feet  long,  are  secured  to  the  leaf  B  by 
screws  ;  two  holes  one  inch  square  are  made  in  the 
end  close  under  top  A,  through  which  the  supports 
P,  P,  pass  as  indicated 


by  dotted  lines.  This  is 
a  very  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  attaching  a  por¬ 
table  leaf,  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  being  the  dis¬ 
figurement  of  the  table 
by  the  two  square  holes. 
To  avoid  this  we  would 
suggest  the  plan  shown 
in  figure  6,  in  which  W, 
IF,  are  the  side-leaves, 
and  A1  the  extra  or  por- 
Fig.  0. — table  extended,  table  leaf,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  table 
by  swinging  arms  R,  R,  loosely  attached  to  leaf  E, 
each  by  one  small  bolt,  placed  near  X,  X,  in  the 
figure  ;  when  in  use,  the  arms  R,  R,  are  in  the  po¬ 
sition  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  when  not  in  use, 
fold  lengthwise  of  leaf  and  occupy  but  little  room. 


A  Hammock  in  the  Country, 

Of  course  those  farmers  who  think  that  even  the 
noonday  rest  for  themselves,  their  men,  and  their 
animals,  is  a  waste  of  time,  will  not  regard  a  ham¬ 


mock  upon  their  places  as  any  other  than  a  sign  of 
indolence.  Still  we  have  noticed  that  these  men 
who  have  no  mercy  upon  themselves,  are  very 
ready  to  provide  comforts  for  others,  and  we  do 
not  know  of  anything  upon  a  country  place  that 
will  afford  more  amusement  for  children,  or  more 
comfort  to  the  women-folks,  or  the  “  company,”  as 
guests  are  often  called,  than  a  well  slung  hammock. 
We  had  always  supposed  that  those  light  but  strong- 
hammocks  imported  from  Mexico  or  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca,  made  from  some  coarse  fibre  that  looks  like 
manilla,  were  very  expensive,  until  the  other  day, 
when  we  learned  that  a  very  good  one  could  be 
bought  for  $2.50  or  $3,  while  longer  and  more  orna¬ 
mental  ones,  though  really  no  better  or  stronger, 
cost  much  higher.  A  hammock  should  be  hung 
where  there  is  a  good  afternoon  shade,  and  if  in¬ 
tended  in  part  for  children’s  use,  should  be  hung 
so  xow  that  small  children  can  get  into  it  by  the  aid 
o±  a  box  or  low  stool,  and  over  soft  ground,  so  that 
the  numerous  tumbles  that  are  probable  will  be 
harmless.  If  no  other  place  is  available,  it  may  be 
hung  between  the  pillars  of  a  shady  veranda,  a 


lower  part  of  the  body,  while  the  head  moves  but 
little.  This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  observed  in 
a  hammock  for  children,  who  think  more  of  it  as  a 
swing  than  as  a  place  for  comfortable  repose.  When 
trees  serve  for  supports,  ample  provision  should  be 
made  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bark,  by  means  of 
stout  can\as  or  heavy  bagging  between  the  ropes  to 
which  it  is  suspended  and  the  bark.  If  the  hang¬ 
ing  be  so  arranged  that  the  hammock  can  be  taken 
induiing  long  storms,  it  will  last  much  longer. 


B©Yt§  <J§  §HIE» 


To  Every  ISoy  jxiiuI  Girl. 

I  wish  to  say  something-  to  every  boy  and  girl  old 
enough  to  write,  and  the  reason  of  my  saying  it  is  this. 
To  make  things  a  little  lively  among  you,  I  offered  some 
prizes  for  the  best  stories  about  dogs.  When  the  stories 
had  all  been  read,  and  the  prizes  determined  upon,  I  pub¬ 
lished  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  receive  them. 
Before  I  had  sent  the  books,  I  received  a  postal  card 
which  read:  “I  now  take  the  liberty  to  write  and  tell 


No.  453.— Illustrated  Kehns.- It  is  very  proper  that  in  July  of  the  Centennial  Year  you  should  have  a 
rebus  that  is  especially  related  to  American  history.  In  the  above  you  will  find  pictorial  representations  of  about  a 
dozen  important  battles  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Study  up  your  school  histories,  and  find  them  out. 

you  that  you  had  better  let  some  one  else  have  the  prize 


place  well  enough  for  the  older  people  who  use  it, 
but  undesirable  for  children,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  a  soft  turf,  as  well  as  for  the  noise  which  ac¬ 
companies  its  use  by  the  youngsters.  When  chil¬ 
dren  only  are  to  use  the  hammock,  the  manner  of 
hanging  it  is  not  important,  but  if  provided  for  the 
use  of  grown  persons,  it  should  then  be  so  sus¬ 
pended  that  the  head  will  always  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  foot,  and  much  of  the  comfort  of 
the  one  who  uses  this,  depends  upon  a  proper  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  fact.  The  engraving  given  on  the 
opposite  page,  shows  the  hammock  of  a  friend 
who,  having  no  more  suitable  place,  suspends 
it  from  the  columns  of  his  veranda.  The  hook 
which  supports  the  head  end,  is  61  ft.  from  the 
floor,  and  that  for  the  foot  end  is  31  ft.,  and  these 
proportions  should  be  observed  wherever  it  may  he 
bung,  to  secure  the  most  desirable  curve  for  the 
ease  of  the  occupant.  Another  point  to  be  ob¬ 
served  ;  the  head  end  is  fastened  to  the  hook  by  a 
rope  less  than  a  foot  long— just  enough  to  properly 
attach  it,  while  at  the  foot  is  a  rope  4i  ft.  long. 
This  gives  the  greatest  freedom  for  swinging  the 


for  the  dog  story,  as  — — - of - is  —  instead  of  — 

years  old.”  I  leave  the  names  arid  figures  blank.  You 
may  suppose  that  I  felt  astonished,  and  then  felt  sad  that 
any  boy  or  girl  should  take  the  advantage  of  the  old  Doc¬ 
tor  by  giving  a  wrong  age.  Indeed,  I  could  not  believe 
it,  and  was  about  to  ask  the  writer  of  this  postal  card 
more  about  the  matter,  and  what  proof  he  or  she  had  that 
the  age  had  been  wrongly  given  by  several  years,  and 
who  do  you  suppose  this  “  I  ”  was  who  took  “  the  liberty 
to  write  ”  ?— why  it  was  “Yours  truly,  A  Reader  of  the 
American  Agricultwist !  ”  Just  look  at  it.  Here  is  some 
one,  whether  hoy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  I  do  not  know, 
only  some  one  who  reads  the  Ani&rican  Agriculturist , 
who  accuses  another  of  giving  a  wrong  age  in  order  to 
get  a  prize.  In  fact  charges  a  hoy  or  girl  with  writing  a 
lie,  and  refuses  to  give  his  or  her  own  name.  Row,  chil¬ 
dren,  I  don’t  like  this.  I  might  say  a  great  deal  about 
it,  but  I  will  now  only  just  ask  you  to  look  and  see  how 
unfair  it  is.  A  person  who  conceals  his  or  her  name, 
accuses  another  by  name  of  a  very  wrong  act.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  harsh,  for  the  card  may  have  been 
written  by  some  young  person  who  did  not  think  how 
unfair  it  was,  but  if  written  by  one  old  enough  to  know 
better,  I  should  say  that  the  writing  of  it  was  as  had  as 
the  act  of  which  it  accuses,  and  by  name  another. 
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Now  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you  is  this.  I  wish  you — 
every  oue  of  you  old  enough  to  write  or  to  read  what  is 
here  written— to  resolve  at  once— to  promise  yourselves— 
that  you  will  never  write  anything  that  you  are  unwilling 
to  sign.  Never  make  a  charge  against  another  that  you 
are  not  sure  you  can  prove,  and  to  which  you  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  sign  your  own  name.  The  writer  of  this  card  should 
let  this  be  his  or  her  last.  As  to  the  one  accused  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  wrong  age,  the  prize  has  gone,  and  if  the  one  who 
received  it  obtained  it  by  unfair  means,  very  little  pleas¬ 
ure  will  come  of  it.  Every  time  it  is  seen  it  will  be  a 
reminder  of  wrong  doing,  and  will  be  very  soon  put  out 
of  sight.  Never,  youngsters,  write  to  any  one,  especially 
if  the  writing  is  about  a  third  person,  without  signing 
your  full  name.  You  may  think  that  I  do  it  when  I  sign 
myself  “  The  Doctor,”  but  that  is  different,  1  do  not  do 
it  for  concealment,  and  the  publishers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  are  responsible  for  what  appears  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  whether  it  is  signed  or  not.  I  use  the  name  because 
it  is  shorter  and  mere-  familiar  than  my  own,  and  it  is  the 
custom  for  those  who  write  for  papers  to  take  such 
names,  but  the  real  one  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
the  case  is  quite  different  from  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

“  The  Doctor.” 


Blow  E>i«i  14  <S>5 e t  'I'iicre  ? 

“ G.  T.,”  writing  from  Bergen,  N.  J.,  says:  “I  went 
to  the  city  a  few  days  ago  with  my  uncle,  who  had  some 
business  in  a  large  store  where  they  import  pickles  and 
preserved  fruits  from  France.  There  was  a  beautiful 
show  of  such  things  upon  a  large  stand,  at  the  top  of 
which  was  something  that  puzzled  me.  It  was  a  glass 
globe,  like  those  you  see  in  the  drug-stores  filled  with 
colored  liquids,  and  inside  of  it  was  a  melon  pickled  or 
preserved  in  some  way.  The  melon  seemed  nearly  as 
large  as  my  head,  but  the  neck  to  the  globe  did  not  look 
larger  than  that  of  a  common  jug.  I  asked  how  they  got 
it  into  the  bottle,  and  was  told  that  it  grew  there.  It  was 
a  very  curious  thing,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  it 
got  there.” — Bottles  with  curious  things  inside  of  them 
used  to  be  more  common  than  they  are  now.  In  the 
times  when  we  depended  upon  the  whales  for  oil  to  burn 
in  our  lamps,  whaling  ships  went  upon  voyages  of  two, 
three,  or  more  years.  On  a  whaling  cruise  the  men 
sometimes  were  very  busy  and  had  hard  work,  but  for 
most  of  the  voyage  they  had  a  great  deal  of  idle  time, 
and  the  sailors  amused  themselves  with  making  little 
things  that  took  a  great  deal  of  patient,  slow  work. 
Whale  ships  often  brought  home  the  most  wonderful 
carvings  on  whale’s  teeth,  which  are  a  very  hard  kind  of 
ivory,  and  the  most  curious  chains 
whittled  from  a  stick  of  wood, 
but  the  most  wonderful  things 
made  by  these  sailors  was  a  reel 
in  a  bottle.  In  a  large  phial  or 
small  bottle,  with  a  neck  scarcely 
larger  than  a  lead-pencil,  would 
be  a  delicate  reel,  upon  which 
were  wound  silks  of  different 
colors  ;  the  reel  filling  the  whole 
bottle:  sometimes  a  wooden  plug 
was  put  into  the  neck  of  the  bot¬ 
tle  in  place  of  a  cork,  and  then  a 
sort  of  cross  piece  or  key  put  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  plug  to  keep 
it  from  coming  out.  Some  of 
these  were  really  wonderful  af¬ 
fairs,  but  they  could  all  be  ex¬ 
plained  when  we  knew  that  those 
who  made  them  had  a  plenty  of 
time  and  patience;  it  could  be 
seen  how  all  the  parts  could  be  put 

together  if  one  was  not  in  a  hurry,  by  the  aid  of  wires 
and  long  pincers  made  from  wires.  The  discovery  of 
petroleum  put  an  end  to  most  of  such  time-consuming 
work  as  putting  reels  into  bottles  ;  when  it  was  found 
that  oil  for  lamps  could  be  had  easier,  whales  were  left  in 
peace  ;  few  ships  now  go  to  hunt  whales,  and  as  the  sail¬ 
ors  on  other  voyages  are  kept  busy,  we  find  that  the  crop 
of  wonderful  reels  in  wonderful  bottles  has  failed  of  late 
years.  A  few  years  ago  another  set  of  bottle  wonders 
came  up,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  many  specimens  of 
fruits  of  various  kinds  nearly  filling  bottles  of  various 
sorts,  sizes,  and  shapes,  have  been  brought  to  the  office 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  as  curiosities.  We  have 
had  cucumbers,  any  quantity  of  them,  apples,  and  other 
fruits  iu  bottles,  the  necks  of  which  were  so  very  small 
that  they  were  very  puzzling  to  persons  who  did  not 
stop  to  think.  We  never  had  a  melon  in  a  globe,  such  as 
“  G.  T.”  mentions,  but  this  is  no  more  wonderful  than  a 
cucumber  in  a  bottle,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  this  also  shows  how  the  trick  is  done,  not  only  with 
the  cucumber,  but  with  our  young  friend’s  melon.  The 
cucumber,  melon,  apple,  or  whatever  may  be  the  fruit, 
is  passed  into  the  bottle  or  globe,  and  when  once  there, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  but  grow,  as  its  food  is  carried  to  it 
by  the  stem  to  which  it  remains  fastened.  Indeed  the 


cucumber  or  melon  would  no  doubt  grow  more  rapidly 
within  the  bottle  than  without;  in  England  they  grow 
cucumbers  under  glass  in  hot-beds  or  greenhouses  almost 
entirely — and  it  used  to  be  a  trick  of  the  gardeners,  in 
order  to  get  long,  straight  and  tender  cucumbers,  to  slip 
a  large  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  over  the  growing 
fruit.  This  experiment  with  the  cucumber  is  one  that 
any  boy  can  try,  if  he  wishes  ;  it  will  be  well  to  pick  off 
all  the  other  cucumbers  from  that  branch  of  the  vine, 
and  leave  only  the  one  in  the  bottle ;  of  course  the  stem 
beyond  this  particular  cucumber  must  be  nipped  off,  but 
outside  of  the  bottle  as  many  leaves  as  possible  should 
be  kept  on.  When  the  cucumber  fills  the  bottle  it  should 
be  cut  from  the  stem,  else  it  will  burst  the  bottle.  Some 
years  ago  we  saw  a  common  8-sided  ink-bottle  into  which 
a  young  apple  had  been  thrust ;  the  apple  filled  the  bot¬ 
tle,  then  broke  a  hole  in  its  side,  through  which  a  part 
of  the  fruit  grew  in  a  curious  and  mis-shapen  mass.  Of 
course  such  fruits  will  decay  if  not  preserved.  The  bot¬ 
tle  may  be  filled  with  alcohol,  or  strong  brine,  made  with 
as  much  salt  as  the  watei'will  dissolve.  Iu  either  case, 
if  the  fruit  nearly  fills  the  bottle,  the  alcohol  or  brine, 
after  three  or  four  days,  should  be  poured  off,  and  some 
fresh  put  in  its  place. 


AbubiS  Sne'ai  IPsaxzle-BSox. 

CHARADE. 

First. 

A  tree  that  grows  in  sultry  climes, 

Bears  neither  cocoanut.s  nor  limes. 

But  still  a  fruit  we  all  like  well. 

Relished  alike  by  sweep  and  belle. 

Second. 

My  second  gives  a  name  well  known 
To  those  who  are  to  learning  prone  ; 

This  man,  a  chemist  very  wise, 
lias  left  a  book  that  students  prize. 

Whole. 

My  whole’s  possessed  by  ev’ry  thing; 

So  say  the  wise  men,  they  who  bring 
Us  knowledge  learned  in  Nature’s  book, 

This  may  be  seen  by  all  who  look.  IIenrt. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  finals  name  two  reptiles. 

1.  Slipperwort.  2.  Belonging  to  the  shoulder.  3.  A 
tool.  4.  Persian  priests.  5.  A  germ.  6.  A  Southern 
State.  7.  The  original  name  of  ant.  8.  An  American 
lake.  9.  A  magician. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Hunt  red  blots. 

2.  Teach  men  scorn. 

3.  Now  skip  harm. 

4.  No  pure  sea. 

5.  Black  rye,  sir. 


6.  Cel,  yet  in  line. 

7.  O  !  we  assure. 

8.  Dream  not,  dunce. 

9.  Heal  hares. 

10.  Can’t  sing  here. 


CUCUMBER  IN  A  BOTTLE. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  same  words  trans¬ 
posed.) 

1.  It  is  very - we  get - to  give  perfect  satis¬ 

faction. 


2.  Tell  Jack  to - and  put  down  that  — 

3.  Don't  touch  that - you  will - it. 


4.  You  may  carry  away  all  • 

5.  He  was  after  those  - 
him  1 


•  the 


it  was  enough  to - 

A.  L.  Fred. 


SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  pronoun.  2.  The  deck  of  a  ship.  3.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  college  of  ministers,  lawyers  and  judges.  4.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Italian.  5.  Brief  periods.  Johnny  Smith. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

The  center  letters  read  downwards  and  across  form  a 
river. — 1.  Part  of  a  door.  2.  A  boy’s  nickname.  3. 
Planets.  4.  To  reel.  5.  A  river.  G.  A  city.  7.  Fasten¬ 
ings.  8.  A  song.  9.  A  letter.  Nip. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

(Fill  the  second  blank  with  the  word  belonging  to  the 
first  blank,  beheaded.)  ^ 

1.  He  had  a  large - -  in  N.  Y. - . 

2.  I  hope  he  will  not - in  his  purpose,  and - 

his  mind. 

3.  The  birds  took - as  soon  as  it  was - . 

4.  That - ring  looks  like  a  pretty - one. 


5.  She  said  that  the  ■ 
G.  I  do  not  see  the  ■ 


■  she  wore  she  did  not  - 
oign  of  a  storm  in  the  - 


F.  E.  G. 


CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  bramble  but  not  in  bush, 

My  next  is  in  haul  but  not  in  push, 

My  third  is  in  far  but  not  in  nigh. 

My  fourth  is  in  cake  but  not  in  pic. 

My  fifth  is  in  street  but  not  in  lane, 

My  sixth  is  in  snow  but  not  in  rain, 

My  seventh  is  in  rake  but  not  in  hoc, 

My  eighth  is  in  high  but  not  in  low, 

My  ninth  is  in  hand  but  not  in  fist. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  humorist. 

George  II.  Fuller, 
pi. 

Ni  Stewminrest’s  oraly  shall, 

Bored  ni  hetir  finicalspot, 

S’langned  cantine  platerse  dosot 

Hof  eth  sep’lope  grith  dan  dogo.  Wiiitehit. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER. 
Anagrams.— 1.  Breastplate.  2.  Peninsula.  3.  Proverbi¬ 
ally.  4.  Traditional.  5.  Unostentatious.  6.  Overboard.  7. 
Manufactories.  8.  Synagogues.  9.  Epidemical.  10.  Worm- 
eaten. 


Metagram. --Block,  clock,  flock,  lock,  hock. 
Decapitations.— I.  Lash,  ash.  2.  Goat,  oat.  3.  Fear,  ear. 
4.  Face,  ace. 


Square  Word. 

T  O  D  D  Y 
O  P  E  P,  A 
1)  E  B  A  It 
I)  I;  A  W  N 
YARNS 
Diamond  Puzzle. 

M 

L  I  D 
MONAD 
CHANGES 
MI  NS  E  S  O  '1'  A 
PULSATE 
KUO  C  1C 
A  T  E 
A 

Hidden  Capes.— 1.  Ann. 
out.  3.  Henry.  0.  May.  7. 


Cross  Word. 

Hindostau. 

Curtailments.  —  1.  Tone, 
ton.  Not,  no.  3.  Spite, 
spit.  4.  Plant,  plan.  5.  Cane, 
can. 

Numerical  Enigma.  —  A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

Pi.  —  “Why  do  yon  show 
favor  to  yonr  enemies  instead 
of  destroying  them?”  said  a 
chieftain  to  tlie  Emperor 
Sigismund.  “  Do  I  not  destroy 
my  enemies  by  making  them 
my  friends?”  was  the  Em¬ 
peror's  noble  reply. 

!.  Cod.  3.  Charles.  4.  Look- 
oru.  8.  Farewell. 


Positive  and  Comparative.— 1.  Luke,  lucre.  2  Ham, 
hammer.  3.  Tou,  ewer.  4.  Inn,  inner.  3.  Seed,  cedar,  (i. 
Rap,  wrapper. 

Thanks,  for  letters,  original  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Rosa  Brodie. 
A.  L.  P.,  H.  P.  Lowe,  John  W.  Wheatley,  J.  C.  Lawson.  B. 
I.  Beck,  C.  F.  Giles,  Alice  S,  Paul,  and  to  the  little  one 
who  forgot  to  sign  her  name,  hut  whose  “  Granpa  takes  the 
American  Agriculturist,"  and  who  has  “two  pieces  done” 
ot  the  muslin  tidy,  and  uses  “red  worsted,”  F.  .J.  p.,  “12 
years,”  (though  I  do  not  quite  see  the  sense  of  signing  one¬ 
self  “  as  ever  12  years,”)  Mira  C.  G.,  Jimmy  John,  D.  Si.  W. 
(it  always  pleases  me  to  hear  that  “  even  papa”  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  tlie  Puzzle  Box),  P.  A.  W.,  E.  W. — Correspondents 
need  not  hope  to  tee  their  puzzles,  nor  to  receive  an  answer 
“  in  the  next  number”  ;  because  my  communications  have  to 
be  sent  to  243  Brojdway,  six  weeks  before  the  reader  sees 
them  published.  I  merely  mention  this  fact,  thatsome  of  my 
little  friends  may  not  think  I  am  neglecting  them  entirely. 

Amanda  L.  P.— You  can  either  “ tlig  out  ”  the  answer  to 
the  alphabetical  arithmetic  by  experimenting  with  the 

figures  you  suppose  the  letters  to  represent ;  or  yoi . - 

take  tlie  letters  and  try  to  form  a  sentence  with  them,*.,., 
grammatically,  and  then  see  if  they  “come  right”  in  tlie 
sum.  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  to  guess  them  any  more  than  I 
could  tell  you  how  to  guess  a  conundrum. 


Kate  Boardman.— Please  send  me  the  address  to  which  I 
can  return  the  picture  you  were  kind  enough  to  send. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue ,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn ,  Ar.  Y.,  aucl  not  to  245  Broadway. 


A  Story  of  a,  S’rog. 

Far  away  over  the  ocean,  iu  the  sunny  land  of  France, 
there  is  a  beautiful  little  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which 
grow  many  trees,  tall  poplars  and  elms,  but  especially 
willows ;  of  these  there  are  so  many  that  the  people  there 
call  it  “  The  Lake  of  the  Weeping  Willows.”  Flags  and 
grasses  and  many  wild  flowers  fringe  its  margins,  and 
through  the  clear  water  the  fish  may  lie  seen  darting 
hither  and  thither.  Down  toward  tlie  marshy  end,  tlie 
frogs  croak  all  night,  and  when  the  sun  shines  warm, 
hundreds  of  little  tadpoles  bask  and  play  in  the  shallow 
water.  It  is  about  one  of  these  little  tadpoles  that  I  am 
going  to  tell  you.  His  name  was  Panel  esculenta ,  which 
means  “  a  frog  which  can  be  eaten  ”  ;  a  strange  name  for 
a  little  tadpole,  but  you  will  sec  how  it.  suits  him  before 
we  have  done  with  the  story. 

Rana  had  a  slender  tail,  a  large  round  head,  an  immense 
mouth,  two  bright  eyes,  and — that  was  all.  He  had  been 
so  often  told  that  he  was  handsome  by  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  that  he  was  smart  by  his  mother,  that  lie 
thought  there  was  nobody  else  so  wise  and  so  pretty  in 
the  whole  lake.  True,  he  was  only  an  inch  long,  but  was 
he  not  growing  all  the  time,  and  had  he  not  felt  some 
strange  lumps  on  each  side  of  his  tail,  which  his  mother 
said  were  legs  growing  out  ?  So  Rana  got  all  the  nicest 
little  bits  of  the  tendercst  water-plants  for  himself,  for 
yon  must  know  that,  while  the  grown  frogs  eat  insects 
and  other  animal  food,  the  tadpoles  are  brought  up  on 
vegetables.  Ho  was  petted  so  much  that  he  became  un¬ 
kind  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  saucy  to  his  mother, 
until  at  last  no  one  cared  to  he  with  him.  But  he  only 
kept  on  stuffing  himself  with  the  best  food,  and  admiring 
his  own  elegant  style  of  swimming  and  his  beautiful 
form.  All  he  could  sec  of  his  form,  however,  was  the  end 
of  his  tail,  which  daily  seemed  to  grow  shorter  and 
shorter,  while  his  legs  grew  longer  and  longer. 

One  day,  while  he  was  speaking  very  impudently  to  his 
mother,  because  she  would  not  indulge  him  in  some 
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whim,  the  old  frog  gave  a  great  leap  and  disappeared 
from  sight.  Rana  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  her ; 
he  swam  here  and  there,  looking  for  her  in  vain.  While 
he  rested  a  moment  to  think  where  she  could  have  gone, 
the  water  all  at  once  darkened  above  him,  and  looking 
up,  saw  a  hungry  fish,  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  just 
ready  to  swallow  him  whole.  He  darted  away  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  hid  himself  under  a  large  stone,  where  he 
stayed  until  he  saw  his  mother  suddenly  plunge  down 
from  above. 

“  Where  have  you  been  ?  ”  he  cried,  coming  out  to  meet 
her.  “  You  left  me  all  alone,  and  a  big  fish  nearly  ate  me 
up.  I  suppose  you  were  hiding  and  would  not  come  to 
help  me  !  ” — “  I  was  not  here  at  all,  X  was  on  land,”  said 
his  mother. — “  Do  you  mean  at  the  other  end  of  the 
pond?”  asked  Rana. — -“No,  my  dear.  I  leaped  out  of 
the  water  on  to  the  land.  The  air  is  very  fresh  there  this 
morning.” — “I  don’t  understand  you  at  all,”  saict  the 
tadpole,  impatiently.  “What  is  this  talk  about  land  and 
air?  You  don’t  expect  me  to  believe  there  is  anything 
outside  of  this  place  where  we  live,  do  you?” — “No,” 
said  his  mother,  “  I  don’t  expect  you  to  believe  anything 
I  tell  you,  but  when  you  are  older,  you  will  find  out  for 
yourself.” 

Now,  though  Rana  had  said  he  did  not  believe  it,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  what  his  mother  had  told  him, 
and  longing  to  see  if  it  was  true.  As  time  went  on,  his 
tail  completely  disappeared,  his  hind-legs  grew  to  their 
full  length,  and  so  did  his  fore-legs,  his  back  became 
green,  with  yellow  stripes ;  in  fact,  he  was  no  longer  a 
tadpole,  but  a  little  frog,  growing  larger  every  day.  Now 
that  he  had  legs  like  his  mother,  he  resolved  to  try  if  he, 
too,  could  get  to  land  ;  so  going  one  day  to  the  edge  of 
the  pond,  he  gave  a  great  leap,  and  to  his  surprise  found 
himself  on  the  solid  earth.  He  looked  around  and  saw 
many  strange  things  ;  the  fields  and  woods,  and  the  wav¬ 
ing  willows  were  all  new  and  wonderful,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  found  the  lake  in  which  he  had  lived  was 
a  very  small  part  of  the  great  world.  He  stayed  on  the 
shore  a  long  while,  thinking  what  a  brave  fellow  he  was, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  live  in  the  Jake  no  longer,  but  to 
set  out  to  see  this  great  world.  So  he  leaped  back  again, 
and  said  “good-by”  to  his  mother  with  a  grand  air. 

“  You  must  not  go,”  cried  the  old  frog,  “  the  dry  season 
is  coming,  and  you  will  die  for  want  of  water!  Stay 
here  where  you  are  safe !  ” — But  Rana  paid  no  heed. 
“  She’s  an  old  fogy !  ” — he  said  to  himself,  as  he  set  out  on 
his  travels.  It  was  at  first  very  pleasant  to  leap  across 
the  fields,  there  were  a  plenty  of  flies  and  other  insects, 
and  he  often  cooled  himself  in  the  brooks  he  had  to  cross; 
as  day  after  day  passed  by,  Rana  grew  larger  and  fatter 
and  greener.  But  after  a  few  weeks  the  weather  changed ; 
no  rain  fell  for  many  days,  the  brooks  were  all  dried  up, 
and  again  and  again  poor  Rana  wished  himself  back  in 
the  cool  Lake  of  the  Weeping  Willows.  But  he  could 
not  remember  the  way  back,  so  he  was  forced  to  go  on, 
with  feeble  leaps,  almost  dead  for  want  of  water.  At 
last  he  spied  a  little  muddy  pool,  towards  which  he  hur¬ 
ried  with  his  last  strength,  and  plunged  into  the  water. 
Oh  !  how  cool  it  felt  to  his  parched  skin !  Rana  stayed 
in  the  pool  a  long  while,  and  then  came  out  and  sat  on 
the  edge,  croaking  loudly.  This  is  what  he  was  saying. 

“I  suppose  I  must  have  traveled  a  thousand  miles  all 
alone  !  Who  says  I  can’t  take  care  of  myself?  I’ve 
grown  handsomer,  too,  I  see  myself  in  the  pool,  my  eyes 
are  beautiful,  and  how  fat  I  am !  I  would  not  go  back  to 
that  old  lake - ” 

He  was  croaking  so  loudly  that  he  did  not  hear  two 
little  boys  who  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  him. 
One  of  them  had  a  large  bag  in  his  hand,  and  creeping 
up  behind  the  poor  frog,  he  seized  him  by  the  leg  and 
popped  him  into  it.  Then  both  the  boys  ran  home. 
“  0  1  Mother,”  they  cried,  “  see  what  a  nice  frog  we  have 
got  for  dinner,  he  has  such  fat  legs.”  Rana  leaped  [and 
struggled,  but  he  could  not  get  out. — “  Oh,  if  I  were 
home,”  he  thought,  “  how  kind  I  would  be  to  my 
brothers,  and  how  gentle  to  my  mother  1  ” — But  it  was 
too  late,  poor,  foolish  Rana  never  saw  the  “  Lake  of  the 
Weeping  Willows  ”  again,  but  the  French  boys  and  their 
mother  had  a  very  nice  dinner. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Clints. 

I  shall  begin  to  think,  pretty  soon,  that  you  boys  are 
poking  fun  at  me.  Just  see  what  “M.  I.  M.”  asks  me 
about  1 — “  Dear  Aunt  Sue  :  I  am  nine  years  old  ;  can  you 
tell  me  how  to  make  a  top  sail-boat  of  any  kind  of  rig¬ 
ging?  What  size  of  hook3  you  want  for  trout,  and 
where  is  the  best  place  to  catch  them  ?  M.  I.  M.” — Well 
now,  M.  I.  M.,  I  don’t  suppose  I  know  anything  more 
about  constructing  a  sail-boat  than  yon  do  ;  but  I’ll  tell 
you  how  I  should  go  to  work  if  I  wanted  to  make  one. 
I  should  get  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  about  5  inches  long,  3 
wide  and  IX  deep.  Then  I  should  mark  the  shape 
of  the  boat  on  the  3-inch  wide  surface,  like  figure 

1,  and  proceed  to  cut  out  the  inside.  When  that  was 
done  to  suit  me,  I  should  cut  away  the  outside,  like  figure 

2.  Then  I  should  put  two  seats  across  for  the  rowers, 


“  Yes,  but  I  said  ‘  sail-boat.’  I  know  it,  but  let  us  have 
it  so  that  it  will  do  for  either.  Then  I  should  make  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  seat  (the  one  just  forward  of  the 
center  of  the  boat)  to  step  the  mast  into,  cutting  a  little 
notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  inside,  right  under  the  hole  in 
the  seat,  to  hold  the  bottom  of  the  mast,  figure  3.  Now 
I  should  whittle  a  mast  about  9  inches  long,  and  cut  a 


Fig.  1.— BEGINNING  THE  BOAT. 


sail  like  figure  4  out  of  white  muslin,  which  I  should  sew 
or  gum  around  the  mast.  Then  I  should  make  a  small 
crutch  for  the  gaff,  and  a  larger  crutch  for  the  boom,  (the 
gaff  should  be  just  half  the  length  of  the  boom),  letting 
the  crutches  rest  against  the  mast,  and  fastening  the  sail 
to  them,  supporting  the  end  of  the  gaff  by  attaching  it  to 
the  top  of  the  mast  by  a  piece  of  coarse  thread  or  fine 
string.  Then  I  should  put  the  mast  into  the  seat,  tie  a 
piece  of  string  to  the  end  of  the  boom,  and  fasten  it  (the 
right  distance  to  catch  the  wind  properly)  to  a  bent  pin, 
or  small  tack,  near  the  stern  of  the  boat.  Now  she  is 
ready  to  be  launched.  Oh  no  1  we  must  nail  a  narrow 


strip  of  lead  under  her  keel  for  ballast,  and  be  very  sure 
we  get  it  in  the  middle.  There  ;  that’s  the  best  I  can  do; 
and  if  I  wanted  to  make  a  more  extensive  sail-boat,  such 
as  the  boys  have  for  racing  in  the  park-ponds,  I  should 
go  and  look  at  a  good  sail-boat,  and  take  the  pattern. 

Now  about  the  hooks  for  trout.  I  should  say  that  the 
size  of  the  hook  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  size 
of  the  fish  you  expect  to  catch.  I  have  generally  used 


Fig.  3.— THE  BOAT  WITH  SEATS. 


pretty  small  hooks,  and  baited  with  angle-worms,  gone 
out  and  gota  pretty  goodmessof  trout,  while  the  scientific 
fishermen  were  hanging  round  the  house  getting  their 
“ flies ”  in  order;  and  I  have  discovered  that  the  chief 
secret  of  success  is  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  trout ; 
don’t  let  them  get  a  peep  at  you  if  you  can  help  it ;  creep 
along  behind  the  bushes,  or  stand  off  at  a  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  throw  your  line  in.  I  have 


fished  for  trout  from  a  canoe  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  ;  an 
Indian  sat  in  either  end  of  the  boat,  a  gentleman  and  my¬ 
self  in  the  center.  The  trout  we  caught  weighed  from 
half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  each.  I  don’t  know 
what  language  the  Indians  spoke  together,  it  might  have 
been  Indian-rubber  for  anything  I  knew  about  it;  but  I 
noticed  that  whenever  I  pulled  in  a  fish  they  had  some¬ 


thing  to  say  about  tiie  “squaw,”  and  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  was  that  “  squaw  /”  They  had  paddled  us 
up  the  smaller  rapid  (in  which  we  fished),  after  rowing 
us  across  the  foot  of  the  broad  rapid,  which  is  about  a 
mile  long,  and  has  a  descent  of  22  feet.  When  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  top  of  the  rapid,  where  the  river  was  smooth,  we 
pointed  over  to  the  shore,  to  signify  to  the  Indians  that 
we  wanted  to  go  home.  They  said  something  like 
“Tuggus  kewatawageezeegoquawnttamipocomataquaho- 
ko,  or  words  to  that  effect,  which  we  supposed  meant — 
“  Do  you  want  us  to  row  you  across  here,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  you  back  by  way  of  the  small  rapid?”  and  we  nod¬ 
ded  assent;  when  straightway  they  turned  the  bow  of 
their  canoe  into  the  wide,  foaming,  roaring,  plunging 
rapid — rocks  on  every  side.  I  thought  my  time  had 
come  1  But  by  a  dexterous  use  of  their  paddles  they 
guided  us  past  the  rocks,  turning  sharp  angles  like  a 
flash,  when  often  it  seemed  as  though  the  canoe  was  go¬ 
ing  to  dash  her  bow  upon  a  huge  rock.  Oh  1  wasn’t  I 
glad  to  get  into  smooth  water,  safely  1  They  told  us,  at 
the  hotel,  that  no  boat  had  ever  gone  down  those  rapids 
in  safety,  and  that  only  canoes,  managed  very  skillfully 
by  Indians,  could  accomplish  the  feat.  I  don’t  want  to 
try  it  again  1 

Tiie  Slfcoctoa-’s  TsilSis — Cesaiesic* 
saiisil  Msittcrs. 

In  this  Centennial  July,  what  should  I  talk  about  if  not 
the  Centennial  ?  I  do  not  mean  the  great  exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  that 
can  attend  that  is  very  small.  That  exhibition  is  only 
one  of  the  ways  of  celebrating  the  Centennial  Year.  You 
must  not  think  that  only  those  who  can  reach  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  show  there— great  as  it  is— are  the  only 
ones  who  are  interested  in  marking  this  year  as  one  that 
is  more  than  all  other  years  that  we  are  likely  to  see,  for 
this  Centennial  Year  interests  every  one  now  living  ia 
America,  whether  born  here,  or  coming  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  have  made  this  their  home.  If  I  had  all  you  boys 
and  girls  around  me,  (bless  me  what  a  lot  there  would  be  1) 
on  the  Fourth  of  this  month,  I  think  I  should  do,  what 
I  never  did  before,  make  a  Fourth  of  July  speech,  or  at 
any  rate,  a  talk— though  it  is  more  likely  that  I  should  at 
once  begin  to  ask  questions  to  make  you  talk.  As  we 
cannot  all  be  together,  wo  must  make  our  talk  on  paper, 
and  the  first  thing  that  I  would  ask  is,  why  do  we  call 
this  the  Centennial  Year,  and  the  4th  day  of  the  mouth 
the  Centennial  Fourth  of  July?  Some  boy  or  girl  will 
answer,  “  Because  it  is  a  hundred  years  since  the  first 
Fourth  of  July.” — “  When  was  the  first  Fourth  of  July?” 
“  In  1176.” — “  But  there  were  Julys  before  that,  and  each 
month  had  a  fourth  day,  what  v'as  there  about  that  par¬ 
ticular  fourth  ?  ’’—There  would  then  come  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  “  The  Declaration  of  Independence.”—"  What  was 
that?” — Then  I  am  afraid  that  the  answers  would  not 
be  so  prompt.  How  many  of  you  young  people— yes, 
and  old  people  too — have  read  that  paper,  the  adoption  of 
which  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  made  that  day  one  to 
be  remembered  each  year,  and  especially  so  on  the  hun¬ 
dredth  year  ? 

I  think  the  best  thing  that  all  of  you,  girls  and  boys, 
who  are  old  enough  to  read  and  to  understand  what  you 
read,  can  do  on  the  fourth  of  this  month,  is  to  read  over 
this  Declaration  and  try  to  understand  it.  Before  that 
time  this  country  having  been  largely  settled  by  English 
people,  was  governed  by  England.  The  laws  were  made 
in  England,  and  English  governors  and  other  officers 
were  sent  to  enforce  them.  It  happened  that  at  that 
time  the  English  king  and  his  advisers  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  excellent  woman  who  is  now  Queen,  and 
the  men  who  now  are  her  ministers.  They  did  not  care 
to  please  the  people  in  America,  and  they  made  very  bad 
laws.  After  sending  men  over  to  England  to  ask  for 
better  laws  and  better  governors,  and  getting  no  change, 
the  Americans  on  that  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  said  that 
they  would  make  their  own  laws  and  would  govern  them¬ 
selves  without  any  help  from  England.  The  “  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  ”  gives  the  reasons  for  doing  this, 
in  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  language.  That 
memorable  piece  of  parchment  was  signed  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1776,  and  the  very  same  piece  is  carefully  kept. 
It  is  usually  kept  in  Washington,  but  during  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Exhibition  it  is  to  be  in  that  city,  and  may  be 
seen  in  Independence  Hall,  the  very  room  in  which  it  was 
signed  100  years  ago.  I  have  seen  it  several  times  ;  you 
might  pass  it  by  as  of  not  much  value,  for  time  has  had 
its  effect,  and  many  of  the  names  are  so  faded  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  read.  As  we  look  at  it  now  we  can  hardly 
know  what  a  struggle  it  cost  the  signers  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  mother  country,  nor  had  they  any 
idea  of  what  would  follow  that  act.  One  hundred  years 
ago  there  were  only  13  States,  with  a  little  over  three 
millions  of  people,  and  now  there  are  49  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  with  over  forty  millions.  When  you  read  the 
Declaration  you  will  think  of  these  things,  and  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  men  who  on  that  day  declared  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  But  the  Dec- 
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He  borrows  a  book  on  Fire  Works,  retires  to  the  barn ,  He  goes  to  the  Druggist's  for  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  He  compounds  Fire  Works  in  the  barn,  and  makes 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  Pyrotechny.  other  villanous  materials  to  make  Fire  Works.  designs,  which  shall  astonish  the  people  on  the  4  th. 


He  would  like  to  know  if  the  red  fire  is  really  red,  and  A  view  of  the  barn  some  hours  afterwards,  by  “  our  The  Doctor  thinks  that  he  ivill  not  lose  his  eyesight, 
he  thinks  he  ivill  try  just  a  little  in  the  barn.  special  artist ,  taken  on  the  sp>ot."  and  with  good  care  may  get  out  in  a  month  or  so. 


laration  did  not  please  the  English  government,  and  they 
tried  to  hold  the  country  hy  force.  Then  followed  six 
years  of  war,  six  years  of  which  every  one  of  you  should 
read  the  history,  and  all  of  you  who  live  in  the  older 
States  should  hold  every  place  where  a  battle  was  fought, 
or  where  an  American  army  was  encamped,  as  sacred. 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  village  in  the  States  then 
concerned  in  the  war,  but  had  some  part  in  this  war,  and 
Congress  and  the  President  have  recommended  that  the 
history  of  all  these  should  be  recorded  this  year  and  pre¬ 
served  for  those  who  will  come  after  us.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  important  thing  that  this  Declaration  de¬ 
clared,  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves, 
without  the  help  of  kings,  emperors,  or  any  other  rulers, 
whose  only  right  to  rule  is  because  they  belong  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  family.  This  is  after  all  the  great  thing  that  we 
celebrate,  that  after  a  trial  of  100  years,  the  people  choose 
their  own  rulers,  and  though  mistakes  may  sometimes 
he  made,  they  find  it  the  best  way. 

Now  after  you  have  read  the  Declaration  on  the  Fourth, 
what  else  will  you  do  to  celebrate  the  day?  You  per¬ 
haps  remember  that  in  the  spring  I  advised  you  to  plant 
Centennial  trees.  Some  of  you  have  done  so,  and  some 
have  not,  hut  it  is  not  too  late,  for  this  whole  year  is  the 
Centennial  Year,  and  trees  can  he  set  in  the  fall  quite  as 
well  as  in  the  spring.  And  though  those  planted  in  the 
spring  have  some  months  the  start,  those  set  in  the  fall 
will  have  quite  as  good  a  chance,  and  will  be  as  much 
“  Centennial  ”  as  the  others.  This  Fourth  of  July  will 
be  a  good  day  to  fix  this  in  your  minds,  and  to  resolve  to 
plant  a  Centennial  tree,  it  may  be  one  for  the  whole 
family,  or  better,  one  for  each  member,  and  in  some  fam¬ 
ilies  thus  make  a  nice  little  Centennial  grove.  To  the 


more  strongly  fix  this  upon  your  minds,  you  might 
now  choose  the  places  for  planting  these  trees.  Indeed 
there  will  be  a  chance  for  a  clever  little  family  celebra¬ 
tion.  in  going  to  the  place  and  have  each  one  select  the 
spot  for  his  or  her  tree,  and  drive  down  a  stake  to  mark 
just  where  it  shall  stand.  This  will  be  a  sort  of  promise 
to  put  the  trees  there  when  the  proper  time  comes,  and 
you  can  also  have  a  good  time  over  doing  that.  Mind 
one  thing,  don’t  forget  a  tree  for  the  baby,  and  for  each 
little  one  too  young  to  know  what  it  means.  So  in  va¬ 
rious  w'ays,  each  one  can  make  this  Centennial  Fourth 
of  J  uly  a  pleasant  one  t.o  look  back  upon.  As  I  suggested 
last  month,  let  us  now  begin  to  celebrate  the  day  without 
the  help  of  noisy  and  dangerous  gun-powder  in  all  its 
various  forms ;  let  us  leave  the  crackers  for  the  Chinese 
to  use  for  driving  away  evil  spirits  ;  let  us  stop  setting 
fire  to  stacks,  barns,  houses,  and  even  (as  happened  a 
few  years  ago  with  Portland),  a  whole  city,  with  squibs 
and  rockets;  and  let  pistols,  guns,  and  cannon  rest  where 
they  can  do  no  harm.  Every  year  the  list  of  so-called 
accidents  from  the  use  of  powder  is  a  most  sad  one.  fires, 
lost  fingers  and  eyes,  and  even  deaths,  bring  mourning  to 
families  who,  on  this  day  of  all  others,  should  he  joyful 
and  thankful  as  they  think  of  the  blessings  which  have 
followed  the  act  of  the  day  of  which  this  is  the  centen¬ 
nial.  Sometimes  a  lesson  is  better  given  by  a  picture 
than  hy  words,  and  one  of  our  artists  show's  in  an  en¬ 
graving  given  above,  what  those  who  make  too  free 
with  gun-pow'der  may  expect.  There  is  now  a  talk  of 
having  no  more  fireworks  in  cities,  but  to  decorate  the 
houses  in  the  day  with  flags  and  bright  colored  cloths 
hung  from  the  windows,  and  in  the  evening  to  illumin¬ 
ate  the  houses,  by  placing  lights  at  the  windows,  or 


hanging  paper  lanterns  upon  the  outside  and  strings  of 
them  across  the  streets.  Something  of  this  kind  might 
be  done  in  the  country,  though  a  single  house  will  not 
make  a  very  great  show  if  illuminated,  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  he  trusted  to  young  people.  But  you  will  be 
sure  to  put  out  every  flag,  large  or  small,  and  if  you  have, 
or  can  make,  paper  lanterns,  these  may  be  hung  in  the 
trees  around  the  house,  where  they  can  do  no  mischief  and 
make  a  very  pretty  show.  If  you  have  never  seen  trees 
illuminated  in  this  way,  you  have  no  idea  how  pleasing 
is  the  effect  of  the  light  shining  from  among  the  leaves. 
The  lanterns  and  candles  cost  much  less  than  fireworks, 
and  besides  that  they  last  for  some  hours,  and  do  not  all 
go  off  with  a  whiz  and  a  bang. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  some  of  the  hoys  who  think  that 
Fourth  of  July  is  only  another  word  for  fire-works,  will 
say,  “  The  old  Doctor  has  forgot  that  he  was  once  a  boy, 
and  that  hoys  vnnt  to  have  fun  on  the  Fourth,  and  he 
would  have  us  give  up  fireworks  just  because  they  make  a 
noise.” — There  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  boys.  It  is 
because  I  do  remember  all  about  it,  that  I  would  like  to 
have  hoys  celebrate  in  a  different  manner.  If  for  their  own 
safety  only  I  would  have  them  give  up  powder  in  every 
shape.  I  recollect  too  well  the  woundings  and  deaths. 
One  very  sad  case  especially  -was  one  of  my  very  dear  boy 
friends,  into  whose  eye  there  flew  a  piece  of  a  percussion 
cap.  The  poor  fellow  lived  in  pain  for  years,  and  at  last 
died  from  this  cause.  When  I  remember  this  and  many 
other  injuries,  and  several  deaths,  I  feel  that  I  am  doing 
the  boys  a  service  in  trying  to  get  them  to  have  a  good 
time  in  some  other  way.  That  you  may  all,  both  boys 
and  girls,  have  a  day  of  pleasant  and  safe  enjoyment, 
with  lots  of  fun.  is  the  wish  of  The  Doctor. 
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the  HAYMAKER. 

A  New,  Noiseless,  Simplified,  light  draft. 
Mowing  Maeliinc,  that  will  mow  Swamps 
and  Orchards,  without  difficulty.  Also  easily 
handled,  perfectly  balanced,  and  broad  tread, 
only  one  cog-wheel,  and  no  long  connecting 
rod.  A  new  mechanical  movement,  anti  a 
great  novelty. 

See  illustrated  advertisement  in  May  num¬ 
ber  of  American  Agriculturist.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  to 

Otis  Brothers  &  €©., 

348  Broadway,  New  York. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  r 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  tiie  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  winch  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  lull  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 


P.  O.  Box  5,509. 


No.  8  Church  Street, 

New  York  City. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers' Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  0. 


And  Not 
3  Wear  Out. 

For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  The  American  Agriculturist  says :  “  We  have  never 
found  a  watch  it  would  not  fit." 

J.  S.  BIRCll,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

INQUIRE  FOR 

W.  S.  DROWN  i  CO’S 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


Self  -  Projol- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  weight 
for  illustrated 
lerent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Chairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
1  lands 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dil- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


REVOLVERS, 
PISTOLS. 

9  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUNS 


Bopris’s  Patent  UniYersat  Eccentric  lilts 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Eire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake, Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Pvoots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  lor  Paints, 
Printers'  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Thirty  Hour  Clocks. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PAID. 

The  “St.  Nicholas, ”  $2 

(Box  board  ease,  double;  imita¬ 
tion  morocco;  4%  in,  high,  4  in.  wide. 

The  “Cabinet,”  8.2.50 

(Solid  black  walnut  or  maple  case; 
G  in.  high.  4 y%  in.  wide. 

The  “  ©reide,”  $3.00 

(Hound  metal  imitation  Gold  case; 
5  in.  diameter. 

The  “  Boudoir,”  $3.50 

(5  in.  octagon  morocco  case.) 

These  are  all  30-Hour  Detached  Lever  Escapement  Clocks, 
of  careful  construction,  and  are  guaranteed  as  accurate  and 
reliable  time-keepers.  They  will  run  in  any  position,  and 
are  suitable  for  any  place  where  correct  time  is  required. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  of  New  York,  says  of  it 
edilorially,  “  It  is  a  very  neat  affair.  We  have  had  one  run¬ 
ning  for  about  two  months,  in  competition  with  a  much 
larger  and  more  expensive  clock,  and  though  we  can’t  say 
that  the  little  one  has  beaten,  we  are  quite  sure  it  lias  kept 
even  with  tile  other.” 

Sucli  notices  as  these  would  not  be  given  to  anything  but 
a  first  class  article,  so  that  all  who  purchase  are  certain  of 
getting  the  money’s  worth.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Established  1856. 

S.  B.  JICIiOME  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 


We  offer  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
with  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

ECKSTEIN,  HILLS  Sc  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Established  in  1813. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  fall  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantlv  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

189  Ct  191  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  376), 

WE W  YORK  CITY. 

THE  CENTRAL  PARK  TEST. 

NEW  YORK,  May  35th,  1870. 

WAKEFIELD  EARTH  CLOSET  CO., 

34  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

100  of  your  WAKEFIELD 
CI.OSETS  have  been  in  use 
four  years  in  Central  Park. 
They  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
We  have  ceased  using  the  Water 
■  Closets  which  were  contaminating 
the  water  ot  our  lakes. 

Respectfully, 

JULIUS  MUNCK WITZ, 
Supt.  D.  P.  F. 

GRAND  EXPOSITION  HOTEL, 

PHILADELPHIA,  May  18,  187G. 

Gentlemen;  The  fifty 

CABINET  CLOSETS 

that  you  sent  us  give  general  satisfaction  to  our  guests.  We 
will  send  you  an  order  shortly  for  as  many  more. 

M.  RILEY,  Manager. 

For  further  Testimonials  and  Descriptive  Circulars  send  to 

WAKEFIELD  EARTH  CLOSET  CO,, 

34  DKY  STREET,  N.  Y. 
Or,  900  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

EARTH  CLOSETS ! 

The  cheapest,  best,  and  most  simple  In  the  market. 
Saving;  of  life  and  health  demand  their  use.  They 
take  the  place  of  the  Water  Closet,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury.  Price,  $9  to  $20.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  60  Courtlandt  Street>  New  York. 

FLOITH  SULPHUR. 

Prime  quality,  guaranteed.  Strictly  pure.  Packed  In  barrels 
250  lbs.  each.  Also,  Roll  and  Rock  Brimstone.  For  sale  by 
BATTELLE  &  ItENWICK,  163  Front  St.,  New  York. 


XJSE  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

THE  RUBBER  PAINT 

IS  THE 

BEST  PAINT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

There  is  no  Paint  manufactured  that  will  resist  water  equal  to  it.  It  is  Smooth,  Glossy, 
Durable,  Elastic,  Beautiful,  and  Economical ;  and  of  any  shade  from  l'URE  WHITE  to  JET 
BLACK;  and  as  evidence  of  its  being  the  BEST  PAINT \  the  necessity  of  their  establishing 
the  following  Branch  Factories  will  abundantly  testify. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES: 

506  West  Street,  New  York.  83  West  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
210  S.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  and  a  Wholesale  Depot  at  Wm.  King  & 
Bro.,  No.  2  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sample  Card  and  numerous  Testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Please  state  in  what  paper  you  saw  this. 

For  cutting  business 
Stencils,  all  sizes.  Also 

_ _ _  complete  outfits  for 

Cunning  stencils  ami  Key  Cheeks,  with  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M.  SPENCEli,  347  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STENCIL 1)115  s 


Tlie  TV  e w  Lawn  Gr  ame 

VEXILLO, 

Or  the  IMPROVE  D  CROQUETi 

Send  Stamp:  for  Circular.  : 

*  E .  I .  HORSMAN,  72  Jphn  St.,.N«Y 


THE  CHARTER  OAK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  ONLiY  PERFECT  SWIVEL,  PLOW. 

The  season  of  1875  lias  proved  by  actual  use  of  over  300 
plows  that  it  has  no  equal. 

Seud  for  illustrated  eireular.with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HIGGANUM  M’F'G  CO., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 


KUFUS  L.  COLE, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANT, 
141  Reade  St.,  New  York.  Established  in  1852.  Mar¬ 
ket  reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 


Ee  n  WA’DTl  produce  commis- 
i  0Z /  Ud  VV  iiHRj  sign  merchants. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Wsisliingtoii-sf .,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro¬ 
char  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
HU  page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1873 

I  |  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
I  in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar- 

j!t  tides  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 

I  Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 

111  kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 

incuts,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  he  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TURNIP  SEEDS.  NEW  CROP. 

Purple  or  Red-Top,  White  Plut  Dutch,  Rttta  Baga  or 
Swedish  Golden  Globe,  IV  bite  Globe,  Pong  4\hite  I'rencli, 
&e  '  Price,  75  cents  per  lb.;  10  cents  per  oz.  Mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  price.  Large  Early  York  and  Oxheart  Cabbage, 
Early  Stone-Head  and  Butter  Lettuce.  Pound  and  Savoy 
Spinach  Corn  Salad.  And  all  othei  seeds  for  sowing  in  the 
Autumn'.  HENRY  A.  15REER,  Seedsman. 

714  Chestnut  tet.,  Phila. 

'TURNIP  SEED, 

Fresh  crop  and  select.  Standard  sorts  free  by  mail,  at  75 
cents  per  pound.  Liberal  discount  on  large  lots. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  III. 

GARBAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS.— Premium 
Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead  Savoy  Cabbage  Plants,  $3 
per  1,0U0,  and  5,000  for  $10.  Cauliflower  plants,  $3  per  1,000. 
Dwarf  Imperial.  White  Solid,  Boston  Market,  and  Sandring¬ 
ham  Celery  plants,  $4  per  1,000,  and  5,000  for  $15. 

Address  P.  T.  QUINN,  Newark,  Is.  J. 

Garden  Plants  for  $1. 


Sufficient  lor  a  private  garden  sent  posiagc  or  express 
paid,  and  arrival  in  good  condition  guaranteed.  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Celery  and  Cauliflower 
plants,  transplanted  and  hardened,  thrifty  and  stocky.  Plant 
circular  lull  of  practical  information  upon  the  profitable 
culture  of  these  crops  sent  upon  receipt  of  3-cent  stamp. 

«J.  15.  HOOT,  Seed  Grower. 

Rockford,  Illinois. 


VEGjETABIiE  Fib  ANTS. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS— Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large 
.Late  Drumhead,  Red  Dutch,  and  Drumhead  Savoy— $4.00 
per  1,000;  $25.00  per  10,000. 

CELERY  PLANTS — Dreer’s  White  Solid,  Incompar¬ 
able  Dwarf,  Poston  Marker,  and  Sandringham  Dwarf— 75 
cents  per  100;  §6.00  per  1,000;  $10.00  per  10,000;  all  large  well 
grown  plants;  packed  carefully  to  carry  four  days  by  Express. 
IIENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman  &  Florist, 
PliiliulilpEita,  Pa. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 

STRAWBERRY  FLINTS. 

“Genuine  Juciinila  No.  700,”  and  other  varieties 
for  Fall  Planting. 


■lurnnila  Our  No.  700  In  pots,  ready  Aug.  1st. 
$3.00  per  100. 

SLEMMONS  &  GRIMES, 


For  Spring  of  1876,  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
Plate— Manv  beautiful  new  plants  are  offered— all  at  very 
low  rates— Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  23  cts. 
A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

_ WASHINGTON.  P.  C, 

All  About  Gardening. 

For  Home  Use  and  for  Market,  in  ROOT’S  GARDEN 
MANUAL.  Contains  half  as  much  as  $1.50  hooks  on  the 
subject.  Sent  postpaid  for  10  cents. 

«I.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Yellow  Danvers  Onion. 

Grown  from  selected  stock.  By  mail,  $2.00  per  pound. 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application. 

D.  GRINTON, 

533  Main  St..,  and  07  Chippewa  St., 

_  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  _ 

HONEYWELL, 

'raan  eakijest  peaches. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 

RUSTIC 

W  O  R,  Iik  . 

Manufacturers, 

KING  &  SAVAGE, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Factory,  East  Haven,  Conn. 
(Successors  to  Jas.Iving). 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES 
AND  PRICES,  to  Chicago,  111. 

CHAPMAN  &  YAM  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  EM 

FEETVI1M  ®IJAM© 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  Now  York. 

or  w.  idell;- 

Commission  Merchant  iti  Fruit  and  Produce, 

227  Washington  Street,  near  Barclay,  New  York. 

SW  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  FRUITS. 

ini'-  STENCILS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power, 
and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  awarded 


For  “Slozo  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  1C  rods  less 
than  I*  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  oj 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  sVuhted, 
excellent  work,  <(-c.,”  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Address 
M1NARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co.,  N  1 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 


Railway,  Chain  an«l  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses.  J)og  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  a  MEU€K  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


FOUST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 
1876,  including  Wind-Break  Attachment,  u  arranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  by 
STRATTON  &  CULLUM,  Agricultural  Works,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press 


( Mann factored  in  Chicago. ) 


Presses  a  smooth,  round  hale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four 
feet.  Driven  by  horse  or  steam  power.  A  fast  and  powerful 
Press.  Fully  warranted  to  perform  as  represented. 


Address,  W.  J.  HANNA  &  CO., 

34  &  3G  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 

I  have  invented  the.  best  low 
priced  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter. 
$9  and  $10  sizes  easily  cut  from 
20  to  50  bushels  per  hour.  Allow¬ 
ance  made  for  freight.  Not  to  be 
paid  for  till  tried  on  your  farm, 
and  found  satisfactory.  Splendid 
chance  for  farmers  to  sell  them. 
Do  you  want  one.  Circulars  free. 

W.  GALE, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


A  Potato  Digger,  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  best  extant. 

1,100  in  use.  We  will  deliver  sample  to  your  R.It.  Depot 
(in  U.  S.)  on  receipt  of  $12.  Kenyon  Bros.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

BALDWIN’S 

American  Fodder  Gutter. 

Best  in  the  market.  Don’t 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  for  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Price 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


CIDER  PRESS. 


For  Presses,  Graters,  and  all  Cider  M» 
cliinery— Address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

_  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THE  HEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

55  Beckman  St.,  New  York, 

Manufacture  Family  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill,  $20.00.  Also  Union  Cider  Mill; 
makes  very  soft  adhesive  pomace,  better 
than  grated.  Turns  easy.  Price  $35. 

Cider  Press  Screws— Tresses  and 
Grinders  separate. 

The  Nishwitz  Pulverizer  is  the 

best  Wheel  Harrow,  drawing  steady, 
don't  clog,  with  and  without  pole. 

The  Adamant  Plow,  hard  metal, 
more  durable,  and  cheaper  to  repair  than 
Steel  Plows.runssteady.steerslikea  ship. 
Field  Rollers  reduced.  Circulars  free. 

A,LEreBE06U3BiI£,!8»  NEW  MASH- 
ING  GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  AP¬ 
PARATUS.  for  Indian  Corn,  Potatoes,  Wheat,  etc.,  under 
pressure.  Patented  in  America  and  Europe.  The  best  ap¬ 
paratus  of  all  existing.  Certificates  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
This  apparatus  combines  Steam-Vat.  Corn-Crusher,  Malt- 
Crusher,  Grinding  Machine  and  Mashing  Vessel,  with  stir¬ 
ring  apparatus ;  it  works  unerttshed  corn  with  a  minimum 
of  green  malt  ;  gives  the  finest  mash  possible,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  sugar.  Within  the  last  six  months 
more  than  5!)  sets  of  this  apparatus  have  been  set  up,  for  all 
kinds  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  dry  yeast.  The  advantages  of 
this  apparatus  are  so  immense  that  it  must  supersede  all 
others.  For  licenses  apply  to 

Messrs.  W1RTH  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Self  Raking  Reapers,  Combined  Machines, 
and  Mowers, 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


BrocRport.  N.  Y. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets— Easiest.  Dumping— 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for 
Durability  and  Efficiency.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed,  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in  buying  from 
ns.  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

_ Albany,  N.  Y 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  AND  FEED  MILLS. 

Bone,  Drug,  and  Spice  Mills. 
10  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power. 
Conical  French  Burr  Stone 
Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 
Illust’d  Pamphlet  free.  Address, 
L.  J.  MILLER, 

1S1  E.  Front  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

j-vbMlSSg;.  $60  per  ton.  Russell  Coe’s  Ammoniated 
...n ,  A  Bdne  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  $45  per  ton, 
“’N.l.  J  Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $25  per  ton. 
IlDCDlllflAhl  1  Ground  Bone,  $30  and  $35  per  ton. 
IrtKUVIAH  I  Land  Plaster,  packed  in  hbl..  $12  per  ton. 

[  _  .  .  .  _I#.  i  Dealers  supplied  with  any  of  the  above 
t  1-1 1 A  Mil  1  standard  Fertilizers  at  lowest,  trade  price. 

I  vtMMlw.l  Delivered  to  Rail-Road  or  Boat  tree  of 

L WARRANTED  cartage— Order  direct  of 

twAitttmitu)  H.  B  GRIFFING> 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Fertilizers,  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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Bay  State  Paring  and 
Slicing  Machine. 


The  only  practical  Parer  and  Sliccr  known. 

A  bushel  of  Apples  can  be  fully  prepared  for  drying  or 
cooking  in  ten  minutes  easily.  Inquire  for  them.  Iluy  them. 
New  and  important  improvements  just  made.  For  sale  by 
all  large  Dealers. 

GOODEhL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Sole  Manufacturers. 

DH.  WHITTEMORE,  Worcester,  Mass.,  makes  a  ma- 
•  chine  that  at  once  pares  au  Apple,  slices  off, 
and  separates.  Warranted  satisfactory.  Price,  $L  and 
$1.50  eaen.  Sold  by  Dealers. 


FRUIT  BOXES  and  BASKETS  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  manufactured  and  sold  at  half  the  price  they  are 
selling  for  East.  Address 

CAIRO  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Cairo,  Ill. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Brice  List. 


C  COE’S  APPI.E  GATHERER. 

\  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

(  IRA  «fc  IRO  COE,  QUINCY,  ILL 


J 


BUTTER  WORKER. 


The  most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient  Yet  Invented. 
Works  30  lbs.  in  less  than  5  min tit.os,  thorough¬ 
ly  working  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing  in  the  salt. 

“  It  is  a  machine  that,  should  he  in  every  dairy,  small  and 
great.” —  William  Crozier ,  Northport ,  L.  1. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

10531  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CABLE  FENCING. 

Proof  against  Cattle,  Fire,  and  Rust.  Hundreds  of  miles 
erected.  Cheap,  Handsome,  Durable. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

14  North  5th  St.,  Plilla. 


MmmmwMmv 

Send  for  circular. 


ANDERSON’S 

Sheep-Shearing  and 

g  Horse-Clipping  Machine, 

now  thoroughly  perfected  for 
both  kinds  of  work,  and  also  for 
clipping  tlie  wool  from  Pelts.  It 
is  operated  by  compressed  air, 
conveyed  from  a  rotary  pump 
through  a  %-in.  rubber  tube,  r> 
ft.  long,  to  the  machine.  The 
pump  is  driven  either  by  hand  or 
power.  I  can  furnish  pumps  of 
suitable  size  to  drive  from  one  to 
twenty  machines.  The  machine 
cuts  a  swath  4  inches  wide,  and 
works  very  rapidly  without  any 
possibility  of  cutting  the  skin. 

P.  ANDERSON. 


Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  311  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

BRADFORD  H/HLLCQ, 

Successors  to  Jaa.  Bradford  &  Co. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

French  Buhr  Millstones, 
Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 
Smut  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  in  Bolting  Cloths  and 
General  Mill  Furnishing. 
Office  &  Factory,  158  W.  2d  St. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

_ J. It. Stewart, Pres.  W.R.Dunlap,3c<?. 

CTPbice-lists  sent  on  application 

MEYERS  &  ALLEY, 

IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

83  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


PATENT 

CARBON  PLOW 

Wood  or  Iron  Beam. 


Carbon  is  a  practical  mixture  of  Steel, 
Iron  and  other  metals.  Cast  in  form, 
harder  than  steel  or  any  surface-chilled 
iron.  Will  scour  in  any  soil.  Costs  less 
than  steel,  and  but  a  trifle  more  than  cast- 
iron. 

FOR  PRICES  AND  FURTHER  INFORM 


The  I  lion  Patent 


SELF-DISCHMGIN8 

AND 

HAND  LEVER  HAY  RAKE. 


ATION,  ADDRESS 


N.  Y0 


BLAKE’S  PATENT  STONE  AND  01E  BREAKER. 

Hew  Patterns,  with  Important  Improvements  and  Abundant  Strength. 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kinds  of  hard  and  brittle  substances,  such  as  STONE 
for  making  the  most  perfect  McADAM  ROADS,  and  for  making  the  best  CONCRETE. 
It  breaks  stone  at  trifling  cost  for  BALLASTING  RAILROADS.  It  is  extensively  in  use 
in  MINING  operations,  for  crushing 

IRON,  COPPER,  XINC,  SILVER,  GOLD,  and  otker  OASES. 
Also  for  crushing  Quartz,  Flint,  Emery,  Conimlum,  FcS»3spar, 
Coal,  Barytes,  Manganese,  Fliosjsliate  SSoek,  Plaster,  Soap¬ 
stone,  etc. 

BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN, 


THE  CELEBRATED 

ECLIPSE 

WIND 
MILL. 

Tlie  Original  Solid  Wheel 

PATENTED  IN  1867. 

Tested  8  years.  4,000  in  use. 
Awarded  96  First  Premiums. 
10  per  cent  more  power  guar¬ 
anteed  than  any  other  mill. 

The  strongest  Wind  Mill  made. 
No  loose  joints  or  sections. 
Warranted  not  to  blow  down. 
Adopted  by  the  Railroads. 

Semi  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO., 
BELOIT,  AVIS.,  Or 
A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Agent, 

76  John  Street,  New  York. 

AUTOMATIC 
PUOTS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFOKD  PUMP  00., 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 
Newton  &  Hale,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

RICE’S  SPRBMC  BR&CE. 


Pat’d  Feb.  11, ’68 
$3  to  $5  each, 
Combines  ad- 
liptic  and  Side 
ly  relieves  the 
jerking.  Agents 
Spring  Brack 
Cuas.  L.  RICK, 
Lock  Box  384,  i 


and  Jan.  4,  '76. 

delivered, 
vantages  of  El- 
Springs.&great- 
IremoUng  and 
wanted.  Add’ss 
Manufactory. 

Proprietor, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


WSLLCOX  &  CS1BBS 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  FROM  STATE  INSTITUTES. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  full  particulars  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  invention. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

G58  Broadway,  New  York. 


MLLADAf 


The  first  Self- Regulating 
Wind  Mill  offered  the  markets 
of  the  world, and  when  mate¬ 
rial  used,  workmanship,  power 
and  durability  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  he 
.THR  CHEAPEST. 

It.  has  been  manufactured 
under  immediate  supervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE. 

A  58  page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  with  Price  List  will  he 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassigned  coun¬ 
ties. 

U.  S.  AVIND  EN¬ 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 

THE  PEOPLE’S 

FORGE  PUMPS. 

Awarded  of  Amer¬ 

ican  Inst  it  n te  over  nil  com¬ 
petitors  for  1873,  ’74,  &  ’75, 
ami  adopted  as  tlie  Premi¬ 
um  pump  by  t  Jie  American 
Agriculturist.  For  House 
and  Out-doors.  For  Wells 
from  0  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire-Pumps, 
Iron  Pipe,  Malleable  and 
Cast  Iron  Fittings.  Steam 
ami  Gas  Fittings.  Brass 
Goods.  Rubber  Hose.  Cis¬ 
tern  and  Pitclicr  Pumps. 
Cast  Iron  Sinks.  Rotary 
Hand  and  Power  Pumps. 
Steam  Pumps. 

Circulars  to  flic  trade  on  application.  Best 
market  rates  given. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUIMT, 

7  1  Beekman  &  7  1  Fujton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extt ng u isher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  et», 
3  Protects  Buildings  from  Fires 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  lie  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  largo 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[July, 


AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED  1875. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tlie  regular  course  of  Lectures  iu  tliis  In¬ 
stitution  at  III  commence  on  Tuesday.  3d  of 
October,  1870,  and  terminate  late  in  Feb.,  ’77. 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  LLU  TAKW,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  tile  Faculty. 

IMPORTANT 

TO 

Flock  Masters  and  Sheep  Farmers, 

THE  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DIPPING  AND 
DRESSING  COMPOSITION 

effectually  cleans  the  stock,  eradicates  seal),  destroys  ticks 
and  all  parasites  infesting  sheep,  and  produces  clip's  ot  un¬ 
stained  wool  that  commands  the  highest  market  price. 


PRICE  LIST: 

For  SOO  Sheep,  200  lbs.,  (package  included) . $24.00 

“  400  “  100  “  “  “  13.00 

“  200  “  SO  “  “  “  7.00 

100  “  25  “  “  “  3.75 


Send  for  Circular.  District  Agents  wanted.  Address 
MALCOLM  McEWEN,  Scotcli  Sheep  Dip  Manufactory, 
Portland  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Very  choice  pure  bred  Pigs,  not  akin,  of  Chester  Whites, 
Berkshires,  Yorkshires,  Essex,  Poland  China,  and  Jersey 
Reds.  Southdown  and  Cotswold  Sheep.  Also  Alderney, 
Ayrshire  and  Short  Horn  Cattle.  Circular  free.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Poultry,  etc.,  10  cents. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE, 

1332  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WILLIAM  CR0ZIER, 

BEACON  HILL, 

NORTHPORT,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y„ 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  Clydesdale 
Horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
and  Improved  Berkshire  Hogs. 

N.  G-UILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  ot"  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,Brenien.Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Iiouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Bull"  and  White  l'urkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,"  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Ejjgs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milcli  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Thoroughbred  fast-pacing  Morgan  Stallion,  cheap. 
Handsome  English  Greyhound  Dog,  and  pair  Black  Car¬ 
riage  Horses.  Also  pure  white  Muskrat. 


ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

Carefully  bred  by  an  experienced  bleeder,  from  stock  im¬ 
ported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England,  with  a  view  to 
perfection  in  all  points.  For  practical  utility  these  hogs  are 
unexcelled.  They  are  medium  size,  white  color,  light-hair¬ 
ed,  very  prolific,  quiet,  good  nurses,  and  ready  fatteners. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Circulars  mailed  upon  application. 
Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and  warranted  as  re¬ 
presented.  Also  Holstein  and  Short-horn  Cattle. 

Marlborough  Stock  Farm,  JOS.  KNIGHT,  Propr., 
Newbun  port,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITES,  “  headquarters 
stock-,  ’  a  few  pairs  not  akin  now  readv.  fully  equal  to 
past. shipments. —IMPROVED  YORKSHIRE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  at  ag-s. -Thoroughbred  JER¬ 
SEY  and  AYRSHIRE  CALVES,  “deep  butter  and 
milk  strains.”  a  specialty.  KRANCIS  MORRIS, 

P.  O.  Box  2292.  311K  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ZERO 

REFRIGERATOR 

with  Water  and  Milk 
Cooler,  is  the  BEST 

Food  and  lee  Keeper  in  the 
World.  Send  tor  Catalogue. 

ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 

226  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


TO  THE  LADIES!! 

BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rougli  and  red,  and  Ladies’  Traveling  Bags  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  them, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.  Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations  and  counterfeits.  For  sale  everywhere. 

B.  F,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Twelve  Farmers  Wanted 

In  every  Town  in  the  United  States  to  buy  our  $2.50  and 
$3.00  WORKING  SUITS*. 

Tlie  best  things  for  work  in  hot  weather  ever  made. 

To  clubs  of  twelve  or  more  we  give  same  terms  as  to 
agents.  Write  for  particulars  to 

CHAS.  A.  BALDWIN  &.  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

N.  B.— The  Editors  of  this  Magazine  appreciate  their  ex¬ 
cellence. 


TRY  the  PATENT  BLUEING 
BAG.  Superior  to  all  other  Laundry 
"Blues  in  economy  and  convenience. 
Each  bag  put  up  In  a  neat  box  Price  10 
cts.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it,  it 
will  he  sent  direct  by  addressing 

C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO., 

100  &  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


D  li  l.b  tlj  14  purchasing  a  GOLD  WATCH  or 
IlljU  iFiiHf  GOLD  PEN,  please  send  your  ad¬ 
dress,  on  a  Postal  Card,  to 

S.  H  JENNINGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


VISITORS  to  the  Centennial  must  carry  their  own 

'tpmgSZf  seats  &  should  buy  our, 

\T/  FOLDING  STOOL 

t  A  /  Mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of  80  cts. 

S’-1  for  style  A,  &  $1.25  for  style  15. 

§  '  /  \  Adapted  to  camp,  croquet  &  base! 

*  /  \  ball  grounds.  New  IIaven 

/  «\ Folding  Chair  Co., 

'  A  '  New  Haven.  Conn. 


NORNY’S 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 

Is  tasteless,  and  preserves  all  kinds  ot  fruit,  either  with  or 
without  being  air  tight.  This  powder  has  been  used  for  the 
last  seven  years  in  all  i be  States  of  the  Union,  with  perfect 
success.  It  retains  a  finer  flavor  than  any  other  process. 
Price,  50  cents  a  box.  which  preserves  60  pounds  of  dressed 
fruit.  Sent  by  mail,  to  any  address,  with  full  directions. 
Usual  discount  to  the  trade.  ZANE,  NOKNY  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors,  136  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Of  all  kinds  and  prices  for  Colleqes.  Schools,  Physicians  and 
Families.  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  for  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Botany,  Mineraloqy,  Horticulture.  Aariculture.etc. 
LENSES,  SPY  GLASSES,  TELESCOPES,  etc. 
64  Paok  Prtok  List,  fully  illustrated,  sent  free. 

McALLISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK¬ 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

nOIiAiNI)  CHINA  IHO«S. —Pigs  for 

-IU  sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  pigs.  Address 

ISAAC  II.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


JClieston  Morris,  NB.BF..  “  Fernbank,” 

•  near  West  Chester.  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 


I  ['or  Niile  sit  I*  leetwood  Stock  Farm, 

near  Frankfort,  Ky..  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


C.  «Sfc  D.  PENNINGTON,  Paterson.  N.  J.— 

.  Breeders  ol  Herd  Register  Jersey  Catlle.  Also  Black 
Hamburg  and  L.  Brahma  Fowls. 


B[jJ.AMI5  FOWL,  Carrier  IMjjeoiis, 

— ami  Spoi  ling  Dogs,  hred  and  shipped  by  ,1.  C, 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 

Jllack  Bass  for  stocking  ponds — l*rlcin 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  62  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


STEEL  PENS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New.  York. 

HENRY  HOE, Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT&S0NS, 


o-  »  S  ft  8,  S'  O  tj~=. 
3  c.  ^  T  S  2  L 

a  '•I  u5  3  H 

»  -uaflit  J  S! 

•  2  ‘  H  ~  C 

2  >  ■  Q  j  S «  H 

7*  O.  a  g  ^  g  ^ 


«  TVON’T  FORGET  IT !”— Singer’s  Safety  Guard 
J  P  is  wortli  all  the  Burglar  Alarms  ever  invented. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Silver  plated  sample  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address,  A.  H.  SINGER,  438  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MPHE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BLUE  RAY  OF 
JL  THE  SUNLIGHT  and  of  the  BLUE  COLOR 
OF  THE  SKY,  in  developing  animal  ami  vegetable  life; 
in  arresting  disease,  and  in  restoring  health  in  acute  and 
chronic  disorders  to  human  and  domestic  animals.  As  illus¬ 
trated  by  experiments  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Pleasonton  and  others. 
Addressed  to  the  Phila.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
1  volume.  Octavo.  Cloth.  Price,  $2.00.  Just  published  and 
for  sale  by  CLAXTON,  KEMSEN  &  H AFF ELFIN  GEK", 
624 — 626 — 628  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  New  Historical  Work,  OUR 

WESTERN  BORDER. 

A  Complete  and  Graphic  History  ot  American  Pioneer  Liie 
XOO  iAGrO. 

Its  thrilling  conflicts  of  Red  and  White  foes.  Exciting 
Adventures,  Captivities,  Forays,  Scouts,  Pioneer  women  and 
boys.  Indian  war-paths,  Camp  life,  and  Sports. — A  book  for 
Old  and  Young.  Not  a  dull  page.  No  competition.  Enormous 
sales.  Aqents  wanted  everywhere.  Illustrated  circulars  free. 
J.  C.  McCTJRDY  &  00..26S.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

For  adult  students,  to  prepare  for  college,  for  business,  for 
professional  studies,  or  for  life.  Graduates’  courses  of  one, 
two  and  three  years,  with  Diplomas.  Fifteen  Teachers. 
$191  per  academic  year  for  board,  furnished  room,  fuel, 
washing,  and  common  English.  23d  year  begins  Aug.  31. 
For  catalogues  or  for  rooms  address  _ 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


GOSPEL  SONGS  BY  P.  P.  BLISS. 

For  Sunday-Schools,  Prayer-Meetings  and  Devotional 
Exercises. 

This  unrivaled  collection,  contains  Hold  the  Fort ,  “  Hal¬ 
lelujah  ’  Tis  Done,"  Almost  Persuaded ,  Ninety  and  Nina, 
More  to  Folloic,  Only  an  Armor  Bearer ,  together  with  all 
of  Mr.  Bliss’s  late  and  popular  melodies.  Price  $30  per  100 
copies ;  by  mail,  35  cents.  For  sale  at  all  Bookstores,  or  can 
be  procured  of  the  Publishers. 

For  Singing  Schools  and 
CONCERTS. 

By  McGranahan  and  Case. 


A  Wide-Awake  Book  for  Wide-Awake  Teachers.  Con¬ 
tains  a  novel  elementary  course,  and  a  Grand  Collection  ot 
Music.  The  Choice  is  the  work  of  experienced  men,  and  is 
the  most  successful  Convention  Book  in  the  field:  Price 
$7.50  a  dozen ;  by  mail,  75  cents.  Published  by 


THE  CHOICE 


JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Aaron ts  wanted  for  a  new,  permanent,  and  respectable 
business, in  which  any  active  man  or  woman  can  easily  make  ---jcggJ 
$5  to  $1 0  a  day.  A  person  who  had  never  can ‘PgnftgS 
vassed  before  made  S'S’.SO  in  1  hour;  llg|— *  a 
an  experienced  agent  made  — LJ  . 

In  ^ ®  ticulars  free.  U. 

V*.  **-*^A7cLEGG.Matiagcr,69 

St.,  N.  Y.  “WeliimvC. 
A.  Clears:  to  be  responsible  and  re® 
_  liable,  and  thiifk  he  offers  Agents  extraor¬ 

dinary  inducements.” — N.  V.  Weekly  Sun }  April  19,  1876. 


Your  Name  i 


neatly  printer!  on  40  fine  Bristol  Cards 
(7  tints)  for  10  cts.  and  3c.  stamp  ;  on 
50  Assorted  Cards  (no  two  alike)  30c. 
20  Acquaintance  cards.  12  stvles.  me.  Agents’  outfit.  25r. 

CLINTON  &  CO.,  Box  49,  Clintonvillk,  Conn. 


Visiting-  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  lor  25c.  We  have  JOO  styles. 
Ag-ents  Wanted.  ©  samples  sent  for 
stamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


American  Manures,  or  Farmer's  and  Planters  Guide. 

Every  Farmer  and  Planter  should  have  a  copy.  Price 
$1.50.  Address  GEO.  W.  BRUCKNER,  Monroe,  Mich. 


By  J.  S.  G.  Abbott. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Being  Volume  12  in  the  Series  of  American  Pioneers 
and  Patriots,  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 

1  vol.  12 mo.  Illustrated  and  bound  uniform  with  the 
series.  $1.50. 

The  following  are  the  volumes  of  the  Series: 

1.  Christopher  Columbus,  7.  Benjamin  Franklin, 

2.  Be  Soto,  8.  George  Washington, 

3.  La  Salle,  !).  Daniel  Boone, 

4.  Miles  Standish ,  10.  Kit  Carson, 

5.  Captain  Kidd,  11.  Paul  Jones, 

6.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  12.  David  Crockett. 


Eacli\  vol.  \2mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Any  or  all  of  these  vols.  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Senes  as  thus  completed  presents  a  complete  picture 
of  our  country's  history  from  its  discovery  until  after  the 
Devolution. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

Publishers,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatlv  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  ol 
25  cts.  and  a  three-cent  stamp.  Yon  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble.  Snow  flake. 
Damask,  llepn.  Tinted  and  White  Bristol. 
The  stock  shall  he  first-class.  Lhavesome 
of  the  most  particular  and  expert  printers  to  he  obtained  in 
the  country,  and  employ  no  inexperienced  boys  to  turn  off 
cheap  work.  No  blurred  or  imperfect  work  leaves  my 
establishment.  Try  them  and  you  will  he  pleased.  Write 
plainly,  and  give  lull  address. 

W.  C.  CANNON. 

16  Kneel atul  St..,  Boston.  Mass. 


A  BSEINXX  !  and  all  who  have  time  to  improve 
PQk  canvassing,  send  for  our  new  Novelty  Catalogue.  Ko 
Humbugs.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 

Suitsd  to  the  wants  of  Architects,  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodeling  Frame  or  Brick  Build¬ 


ings  of  any 


REDUCED  CUT  OP  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW,  PLATE  28. 


WOOLLETT’S 

VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES; 

OR, 

HOMES  FOK  ALL. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Showing  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and 
ten  Cottages,  being  a  Collection  of  Dwellings  suited 
to  various  individual  wants  and  adapted 
to  different  localities. 

This  is  a  most  picturesque  and  pleasing  work,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  public  wants.  One  Vol.,  oblong  Svo.,  of  forty 
Sxl2  plates.  Cloth ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing  46  plates,  showing  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale ;  also  Specifications  and  Description.  Svo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive 
Architecture, 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Flakes,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  Including  Forty- 
five  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
et  '.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  fkee  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 


Wooden  and  Erick  Buildings,  with 
Details. 

Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sisty  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  Country  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Banks,  Athene- 
uin,  Library,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hal!,  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  Stations, 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences  ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  In¬ 
terior  Designs  and  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish ;  also.  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volumes.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Plates  1  to  80, 
Vol.  2,  Plates  81  to  160,  each  strongly  hound  in  half  leather, 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  WJien  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  he  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9.00. 


ize  or  Cost. 


BICKNELL’S 

Village  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur¬ 
ban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
Designs  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Bickiiell’s  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe¬ 
cifications,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant, 
And  Wood-Workers’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 

Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
is  given.  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  8vo. 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD. 

Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.  One  8vo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $4.00. 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture, 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish,  Man¬ 
tels,  Wainscoting,  &c.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in 
French  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Hallett’s  Specifications, 

To  which  has  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  in  general 
use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  in  its  present  form.  Blank  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  William  T. 
Hallett,  Architect.  They  consist  in  their  various  sections 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  size  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  iu  paper  cover.  Price,  $1.75  per  set. 

Hallett’s  Builder’s  Contracts,  10  Its. 
Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder,  $10.00. 

Full  EJiijsIieate  Sets  of  Brawings  for 
ATWOOD’S 

Swiss  Gothic  Model  Frame  Cottage. 

Comprising  all  the  working  Plans,  Elevations,  principal 
Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  as  follows :  Plates  1, 2, 3,  and 
4,  size  22x28  in.,  show  all  the  Elevations  and  Plans,  scale, 
4  feet  to  an  inch.  Price,  $5.  Plates  5  and  C,  size  22x23  in., 
show  the  principal  Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  scale,  % 
full  size.  Price  of  Details,  including  complete  Specifica¬ 
tions  and  Bill  of  Materials,  $5.00. 

Withcr’s  Church  Architecture. 

Illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  Twenty- 
one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-lithographed 
from  Original  Drawings  ;  also,  full  descriptive  letter-press, 
which  includes  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  showing 
construction  and  Details.  One  large  volume  of  fifty-one 
9x14  plates,  substantially  bound  in  extra  cloth,  sent  by  mail 
or  express,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  fonn,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  247. 

Tumors  os*  Abscesses  on  tlie  Jaw. 
— “  J.  F.  Z.,”  Spencer  Brook,  Minn.  The  probable  cause 
of  this  disease  is  a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  animal.  Its 
seat  is  the  jaw-bone,  and  to  establish  a  cure,  if  that  is 
possible,  the  affected  bone  must  be  cut  away.  Sometimes 
the  whole  jaw  must  be  removed,  which  of  course  would 
render  the  animal  useless.  The  flesh  of  a  scrofulous  an¬ 
imal  is  not  fit  for  food. 

Mieep  iu  Oregon. — “G.,”  Jackson  Co., 
Oregon,  sends  the  following  weights  of  some  of  his 
Cotswold  ram  lambs,  as  follows :  one  dropped  March  1st, 
weighed  at  four  days  old,  18  lbs  ;  one  at  birth.  March  5th, 
weighed  134  lbs.,  and  one  at  birth,  March  25th,  weighed 
14  lbs.  Weighed  again  on  April  1st,  No.  1  had  increased 
to  48  lbs.,  and  No.  2  to  40  lbs.  These  lambs  and  the  ewes 
had  only  pasture  and  some  wheat  hay  in  February. 

Wliy  a  Cow  makes  little  Butter. — 

“  J.  L.  L.  M.,”  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  To  feed  a  cow  five  quarts 
of  “corn  chop  ”  a  day  will  tend  to  reduce  her  milk  and 
fatten  her.  It  is  too  heavy  feeding.  Three  quarts  a  day 
of  mixed  corn  and  bran  ground  together,  with  cut  hay 
and  fodder,  ought  to  he  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  cow. 
To  feed  too  much  corn-meal  will  sometimes  dry  up  a  cow. 

Treatment  for  Garget.— “A.  Q.  M.,” 
Longmont.  The  proper  treatment  for  a  cow  suffering 
from  garget  would  be  to  give  her  8  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  when  this  has  operated,  to  give  her  half  an 
ounce  of  sulphur,  mixed  in  a  bran  slop  once  a  day, 
until  the  heat  and  hardness  of  the  udder  have  disappear¬ 
ed.  During  this  treatment  the  udder  should  be  bathed 
with  cold  water,  to  which  a  little  of  ammonia  water 
has  been  added.  The  bathing  should  be  done  twice  a 
day,  and  should  be  accompanied  with  gentle  rubbing  and 
kneading  for  half  an  hour.  When  a  cow  produces  a  dead 
calf,  the  probability  is  that  she  is  suffering  from  some 
disease  of  which  this  is  an  effect,  but  not  a  symptom.  To 
say  what  should  be  done  is  not  possible  without  knowing 
how  she  is  otherwise  affected. 

Crude  Petroleum.  —  “  D.  B.,”  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.  In  consequence  of  so  many  enquiries  for 
crude  petroleum,  we  repeat  what  was  stated  over  a  year 
ago,  that  it  can  be  procured  by  the  barrel  of  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Lyons,  Titusville,  Pa. 

_ 

Tlie  Tedder  for  Clover. — “W.  J.  O.,” 
Wartrace,  Tenn.  Tlie  opinion  that  the  tedder  is  not  a- 
dapted  for  clover-hay  should  at  least  be  modified.  If  the 
clover  is  cut  late,  and  tedded  when  nearly  dry,  ranch  of 
the  leaf  will  be  wasted ;  but  now  that  the  greater  value 
of  early  cut  clover  is  so  well  known,  and  the  fashion  of 
starting  the  tedder  as  soon  as  the  clover  is  cut,  is  com¬ 
mon,  this  machine  may  be  of  advantage  if  used  with 
care  and  judgment.  There  is  a  difference  in  tedders  ; 
those  that  have  a  more  violent  action  than  others  should 
be  avoided  for  use  in  clover. 

Blade  Lantbs. — “  D.  W.  L.,”  Amelia  Co., 
Yo.  Occasionally  a  black  lamb  will  be  dropped  iu  a  flock 
of  pure  Southdowns.  It  is  probably  a  reversion,  as  it  is 
called  by  breeders,  to  the  original  type  from  which  the 
black  legs  and  faces  have  been  derived.  It  may  be  more 
strange  still  that  a  black  or  a  spotted  lamb  should  appear 
in  a  flock  of  pure  Leicesters,  but  that  has  happened. 
This  sporting,  or  accidental  variety  of  color,  in  pure  bred 
animals,  is  something  we  cannot  account  for.  Among 
our  western  buffaloes  or  bisons,  which  ought  to  he  a 
pure  breed  if  there  is  any  such,  there  are  white  indi¬ 
viduals  occasionally  seen. 

Plowing'  Corn. — “  S.  E.  H.,”  Chester,  N. 
J.  We  do  not  advise  using  the  plow  in  cultivating  corn, 
but  on  tlie  contrary  the  use  of  the  cultivator  or  horse- 
hoe,  which  only  disturbs  the  surface  and  keeps  it  flat.  If 
we  were  to  use  a  plow  at  all,  we  should  first  turn  a  fur¬ 
row  from  the  row,  and  afterwards  turn  it  back  again. 

A  nse  los*  Tocusts. — A  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  use  for  locusts  has  been  discovered  by  a  French 
physician,  which  has  been  so  favorably  considered  by 
the  French  government,  that  large  quantities  of  these 
insects  have  been  procured  in  Algeria,  and  shipped  in. 
barrels  in  a  prepared  condition  to  Brittany  for  use.  The 
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locusts  are  either  boiled  or  dried  in  the  sun,  and  com¬ 
pressed  into  halls  which  are  used  by  fishermen  for  bait 
in  the  sardine  and  pilchard  fishery.  These  fish  eagerly 
devour  this  bait,  which,  when  it  is  broken  up  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  water,  attracts  them  in  great  numbers. 
May  it  not  he  possible  to  utilize  our  locusts  in  this  man¬ 
ner  both  for  our  lake  and  sea  fisheries  ? 

To  Pi-cveiit  Scours  in  a  Colt.— “G. 

A.  F.,”  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  As  soon  as  the  looseness 
appears  in  the  colt,  give  the  mother  one  ounce  of  pre¬ 
pared  chalk  in  her  feed  every  night  for  a  few  days,  and 
give  the  colt  a  little,  mixed  with  a  few  pinches  of  salt  in 
the  hand  to  lick.  If  this  does  not  act,  the  colt  should  he 
given  a  few  teaspoonf  uls  of  the  following  mixture  daily, 
viz. :  one  ounce  prepared  chalk,  half  a  pint  of  pepper¬ 
mint  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger;  to  be  shaken 
before  giving  it. 

Tlie  Value  ©4‘  a,  Tiiulier  Planta¬ 
tion.— An  illustration  of  the  profit  of  judicious  plant¬ 
ings  of  timber  is  afforded  by  a  recent  sale  in  Scotland. 
This  was  of  the  growing  timber  upon  8il0  acres  of  other¬ 
wise  worthless  rocky  land,  which  was  planted  50  years 
ago  with  firs  and  larches.  After  repeated  thinnings, 
which  produced  large  sums  of  money,  the  rest  of  the 
timber  has  recently  been  sold  standing  for  $80,000.  The 
whole  income  for  the  50  years  is  said  to  he  equal  to  that 
from  the  best  arable  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

Tiie  Ueatla  of  ILouis  Tan  JfSosatte. 
— One  of  the  most  eminent  of  European  horticulturists 
was  Louis  Van  Houtte,  who  died  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  on 
May  9th,  last,  at  the  age  of  66.  lie  began  his  career  as 
a  collector  of  new  plants  in  South  America  and  Africa, 
and  later  founded  at  Ghent  the  celebrated  nurseries 
which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  known  for  their  ex¬ 
tent  and  excellence  to  horticulturists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  began,  about  22  years  ago,  the  Flore  des 
Serves  et  des  Jardins  d  l' Europe,"  the  most  splendidly  il¬ 
lustrated  horticultural  journal  in  the  world,  the  2,261 
colored  plates  which  the  volumes  contain  being  drawn, 
printed,  and  colored  in  his  own  establishment.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  operations  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  over  200  of  his  employes.  Many 
of  the  finest  plants  of  our  greenhouses  and  gardens  en¬ 
tered  commerce  through  his  establishment,  and  his  for¬ 
eign  relations,  including  numerous  correspondents  in 
this  country,  were  extensive. 

Exports  of  Produce  from  New 
York  in  1870  as  compared  with  1 875.— 
The  following  shows  the  exports  of  leading  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  from  New  York  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period 


of  18T5: 

1876. 

1875. 

Flour,  bbls . 

. .  827,958 

754,206 

Wheat,  bush  . 

6,415.808 

Corn,  hush . 

..  5.057,056 

5,297.150 

Pork.  bbls.  and  tierces . 

75,428 

83.782 

Beef,  bbis.  and  tierces . 

51,461 

43,685 

Bacon,  hundred  weights _ 

. .  894,793 

900,940 

Butter,  do.  do.  .  . . 

8.904 

17,223 

Cheese,  do.  do . 

. .  208,610 

186,928 

Lard,  do.  do . 

. .  578,891 

680.785 

Tallow,  do.  do . 

. .  205,065 

181,229 

Manufactured  Tobacco,  lbs... 

.  3,091,075 

2, 712, <107 

Value  of  a5te  Wool-suds  of  Wool¬ 
en  iWills. — As  an  instance  of  the  economy  with  which 
woolen  factories  are  operated,  may  be  cited  the  process 
by  which  the  grease  from  the  woo’,  is  sa.ved  and  utilized. 
The  water  from  the  scouring  vats,  which  formerly  was 
run  into  brooks  and  streams,  and  whicti  so  polluted  the 
water  as  to  kill  the  fish,  and  give  rise  to  hitter  complaints 
from  these  persons  who  were  compelled  to  use  the 
streams,  is  now  caught  in  cisterns,  and  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  This  causes  the  grease  to  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  a  mass  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  which  is  then 
collected,  and  by  further  treatment  is  made  to  yield  a 
valuable  lubricator  for  machinery,  olic  acid,  and  stearine. 
Some  English  millowners  now  realize  $5,030  yearly  from 
this  previously  offensive  waste. 

To  Raise  Use  Water  of  a  Spring-. 
— “  C.  A.  B.,”  Forest  Lake,  Pa.  There  is  no  way  to  bring 
water  from  a  spring  to  a  house  up  a  grade  of  30  feet,  ex¬ 
cept  by  using  some  mechanical  power.  In  this  case  a 
suction  pump  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 

Will  l*eiiltry  Keeping  Pay  ? — “  L. 

H.  E.,”  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  This  depends  greatly  upon  the 
person  who  engages  in  it.  We  have  known  a  man  to 
succeed  very  well,  and  make  money  at  the  business,  and 
his  successor  to  make  a  bad  failure,  although  ho  had  the 
same  opportunities.  A  hen,  properly  cared  for,  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  clear  profit  of  one  dollar  a  year,  and  if  a 
man  can  do  that  with  200  hens,  he  can  do  tire  same  with 
2,000  if  he  has  room  enough.  One  acre  for  each  100 
fowls,  and  four  cocks  to  the  100  hens  is  a  sufficient  al¬ 


lowance.  A  beginner  should  commence  with  50  or  100, 
and  early  In  the  spring  is  the  best  time.  He  should 
choose  no  hens  more  than  two  years  old,  and  one  year 
old  would  be  better. 

Speeding  young  Calves  without 
milk.— “  J.  H.  L.,”  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  Calves  may  be 
raised  without  milk  by  feeding  them  the  following  sub¬ 
stitute,  viz. :  take  one  pound  each  of  sifted  oatmeal, 
wheat  shorts,  and  linseed-meal ;  boil  these  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  in  which  a  handful  of  clover  hay  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  boiled  for  an  hour.  Add  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  prepared  chalk. 
After  these  have  been  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two,  strain 
the  liquor  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  Give  one-fourth  of 
this  slightly  warmed  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  increase 
the  quantity  as  the  calf  grows  older,  until  it  has  a  gallon 
at  each  feed.  As  soon  as  it  will  eat,  some  finely  chopped 
hay  sprinkled  with  oat-meal  and  linseed-meal  may  he 
given  to  it. 

To  Remove  a  Tsana©!-. — 1 “  J.  R.  T.,” 
Norwich,  Conn.  If  it  is  positively  known  that  a  bunch 
upon  an  animal  is  a  fatty  tumor,  there  is  no  trouble  in 
removing  it.  If  there  is  a  doubt  about  it,  it  may  bo  de¬ 
cided  by  handling  the  tumor.  If  it  is  hard,  and  when 
pressed,  retains  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and  can  bo 
moved  about  beneath  the  skin,  it  may  be  removed  by 
opening  the  skin  and  simply  turning  it  out,  as  it  is  not 
adherent  to  the  muscles.  If  the  swelling  is  soft,  and 
when  pressed,  returns  to  its  shape  again,  the  probability 
is  that  it  contains  pus  or  fluid  matter  which  will  escape 
when  the  tumor  is  opened.  The  wound  in  either  case 
should  be  kept  open  for  a  time  before  it  is  allowed  to  heal. 

Musag-as-ia-w  €3a-ass. — “L.  M.,”  Clearfield 
Co.,  Pa.  Hungarian  grass,  or  “  German  millet”  may  ho 
sown  in  July.  Half  a  bushel  of  seed  shou'd  be  sown  if 
fodder  and  not  seed  is  desired,  as  thick  sowing  produces 
a  fine  and  softer  herbage  than  thin  sowing.  The  crop 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  appear,  as  it  is 
then  in  the  best  condition  for  hay.  It  withstands  dry 
hot  weather  very  well.  Unless  the  soil  is  good,  or  is  fer¬ 
tilized,  a  heavy  crop  cannot  be  grown.  A  fair  crop  is 
two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  but  double  that  quantity  is 
sometimes  yielded. 

The  Frice  of  Wool. — “E.  C.  L.,”  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  It  is  impossible  to  intelligently  even 
guess,  much  less  predict  accurately  as  to  the  future  of  the 
wool  market.  Prices  are  now  lower  than  they  have  been 
since  1861,  although  not  quite  so  low  as  then.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  stocked  with  goods,  and  are  buying  wool 
very  slowly  to  meet  only  their  present  light  wants.  Those 
who  can  afford  to  hold  their  wool,  and  choose  that  course, 
will  realize  any  benefit  that  may  accrue  from  a  possible 
advance  in  price.  As  wool  loses  nothing  but  interest  by 
keeping,  and  to  keep  the  market  bare  of  supplies  will 
tend  to  harden  values,  it  might  be  a  prudent  course  for 
those  who  look  for  higher  prices  to  hold  their  wool  for 
an  advance. 

Read  tlie  Advertisements. — “  C.  N. 
C.,”  Richmond,  Va.  Much  trouble  in  writing  and  re¬ 
plying  to  communications  would  be  avoided  if  our  read¬ 
ers  would  look  over  the  advertising  pages  before  they 
write  for  information  on  various  matters.  To  a  farmer 
or  other  person  who  wishes  to  learn  about  thiDgs  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  these  columns  contain  much  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Your  enquiry  about  Chemical  Fertilizers  would 
have  found  a  reply  on  page  229  of  the  Juno  American 
Agriculturist.  A  list  of  prices  of  fertilizers  is  given  ev¬ 
ery  month,  and  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  can  he 
procured  in  small  quantities,  and  of  the  best  quality,  at 
the  prices  quoted. 

Defaced  Kosc-I.eavos. — “T.  R.,”  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  sends  us  rose  and  other  leaves,  from  which 
semicircular  pieces  have  been  cut  with  almost  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy.  He  can  find  neither  “  bug,  slug,  or 
beetle  ”  on  his  plants,  and  thinks  the  mischief  must  he 
done  at  night.  Not  at  all,  the  work  is  done  at  broad  day¬ 
light,  and  very  quickly  too,  by  a  Leaf-cutter  Bee  (Mega- 
chyle),  which  uses  the  pieces  to  build  her  nest  in  a  hollow 
stem,  under  a  board,  or  in  some  such  sheltered  place,  It  is 
estimated  that  a  single  insect  will  use  about  1,000  pieces 
in  making  her  nest.  Unless  the  bee  cau  he  caught  at 
work,  or  traced  to  her  nest,  and  killed,  wo  doubt  if  the 
cutting  can  bo  prevented. 

Tlie  Eass'lista  ©i*  Morse  Beam. — The 
Mass.  Ploughman ,  in  a  recent  useful  article  upon  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  leguminous  plants,  calls  attention  to  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  English,  Horse,  or  Broad  Bean,  as  it  is  various¬ 
ly  called,  and  thinks  that  it  is  not  much  cultivated  be¬ 
cause  changes  take  place  slowly,  and  that  ‘‘it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  many  years  before  it  is  as  much  grown  here  as  in 


Europe.”— Our  friends  cannot  have  tried  to  cultivate  this 
kind  of  bean,  or  they  would  have  discovered  that  it  can 
never  be  a  profitable  crop  with  us,  unless  our  climate 
should  change  greatly.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  cooler 
and  moister  climate  of  England,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  With  us,  no  matter  how  early  it  may  he  plant¬ 
ed,  the  hot  weather  comes  on  and  checks  its  growtli  be¬ 
fore  the  beans  can  perfect  themselves,  and  the  crop  has 
been,  with  us,  in  several  experiments,  practically  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Then  the  plant-lice  seem  to  have  a  special  fond¬ 
ness  for  it ;  we  think  we  have  never  seen  any  other 
plant  so  thoroughly  covered  by  them. 

Box-ISldlei*  or  Asli-leavetl  Maple. — 
“A.  W.,”  Wichita,  lias.  The  seeds  of  this  ripen  about 
the  same  time  as  those  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  i.  e.  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Much  disappointment  arises  in  growing  this  tree 
from  seeds,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  one  fact:  its 
flowers  are  dioecious,  i.  e.,  the  male  and  female  in  differ¬ 
ent  trees.  The  pistillate  or  female  tree  forms  its  keys,  or 
seeds,  to  all  outward  appearance  perfect,  whether  fertil¬ 
ized  or  not,  and  a  tree  will  hang  full  of  seeds,  not  one  of 
which  will  grow.  In  collecting  the  seeds,  examine  care¬ 
fully.  Under  the  best  circumstances  not  more  than  about 
a  half  will  be  found  perfect..  If  the  swollen  portion  at 
the  base  of  the  wing  or  key  is  found  to  be  empty,  the 
seeds  are  useless  ;  if,  when  cut  open,  they  are  found  filled 
— or  Half  of  them  are — with  a  kernel  or  embryo,  they  may 
be  gathered.  Keep  them  through  the  winter  mixed  with 
merely  damp  sand,  in  a  cool  place,  and  sow  in  spring  as 
early  as  the  soil  can  he  worked.  No  seeds  of  trees  that 
transplant  readily,  should  he  sown  in  place.  Sow  these 
an  inch  deep,  in  drills  15  inches  apart.  What  may  be  the 
commercial  value  of  the  trees  in  your  neighborhood,  we 
can  not  tell  you.  The  tree  is  by  some  regarded  as  giving 
more  good  fuel  in  the  same  time,  than  any  other  tree  ;  its 
sap  will  make  sugar  about  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sugar 
Maple  ;  the  wood  is  valuable  for  furniture  and  similar 
uses,  and  it  is  an  excellent  ornamental  tree.  Take  it  al¬ 
together,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  where  quick  re¬ 
turns  are  desired. 

Agricultural  FaSesats.— The  inventive 
genius  of  American  mechanics,  is  well  shown  in  the 
multitudes  of  patents  granted  each  year.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  patents  issued  up  to  the  present  time,  amounts  to 
nearly  17?, 000.  Many  of  these  are  useless  and  dead,  but 
the  majority  are  of  value,  and  a  few  of  them  have  not  only 
revolutionized  the  world  socially,  economically,  and  po¬ 
litically,  but  have  multiplied  our  wealth  a  thousandfold. 
As  regards  agriculture,  the  efforts  of  inventive  mechanics 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value,  for  curiously  enough  it  is 
rarely  that  a  farmer  invents  any  tiling  that  eases  his  own 
labor.  He  can  not,  therefore,  complain  with  any  justice 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  something  for  the 
use  of  what  he  cannot  now  do  without ;  nor  that  a  me¬ 
chanic,  to  whom  millions  of  farmers  owe  much  of  their 
comfort  and  wealth,  should  be  enriched  through  the  tax 
which  the  patent  laws  secure  to  him  for  the  use  of  his 
inventions.  The  various  patents  issued,  which  relate 
more  or  less  to  agricultural  operations,  are  enumerated 
as  follows  :  Beehives  645 ;  brooms  and  brushes  750 ; 
carriages  1,495  ;  churns  1,391  ;  clothes  driers  and  wring¬ 
ers  0S4;  grain  cutters  and  binders  135;  grist  mills  371; 
fodder  cutters  401 ;  sugar  mills  343,  and  stoves  2,400. 

Tlie  Taiigsliau  Fowls.— All  that  was 
stated  in  reference  to  these  birds  last  month,  was  quoted 
from  an  English  journal,  hut  wo  have  numerous  inquiries 
as  to  price,  etc.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  have  yet 
been  brought  to  this  country. 

What  is  Niter-Cake  ? — “  E.  D.  C.,” 
Poolesville,  Mo.  Niter-cake  coutaius  mo  nitrogen,  it  is  a 
waste  product  left  after  the  extraction  of  nitric  acid  from 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda 
and  common  salt,  or  an  impure  “  Glauber’s  salt.”  As  a 
fertilizer  it  is  of  no  special  value. 

Prize  Essay  ©ai  Berkshire  Swine. 
—We  have  received  from  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  American 
Berkshire  Swine  Association,  a  copy  of  the  Premium 
Essay,  by  A.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  ou  the  Origin,  Breeding,  and 
Management  of  Berkshire  Swine,  which  will  appear  in 
tlie  forthcoming  first  volume,  of  tlie  Berkshire  Record. 
The  essay  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  unfortunately 
tlie  author  stops  short  at  1S41,  ijnd  at  the  last  importation 
of  Berkshires  made  by  him  in  that  year;  and  as  he  states 
that  these  animals  have  been  bred  out,  tiie  impression 
might  bo  conveyed  to  the  uninitiated  reader,  that  the 
present  stock  of  Berkshires  are  much  inferior  to  those  lie 
bred  in  that  early  period  of  their  history.  As  the  modern 
Berkshire  has  been  much  improved  since  1841,  and  as  tlie 
best  known  breeders  of  the  present  day  have  come  into 
notice  since  35  years  ago,  the  essay  might  well  have  been 
entitled  the  Ancient  History  of  tlie  Berkshires.  The 
personal  recollections  of  tlie  author  are  interesting,  but 
throw  little  light  upon  the  modern  history  of  the  breed. 
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American  IBes'Jkslaire  ISecord. — The 

early  distribution  of  tho  first  volume  of  this  work,  is 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  A.  M. 
Garland,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Ill.,  from  whom  it  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  $3.30,  postage  paid.  It  is  also  announced  that 
pedigrees  for  volume  2  are  being  prepared  ;  entry  blanks 
and  iii formation  as  to  entries,  etc.,  will  be  given  to  appli¬ 
cants  by  the  Secretary. 

Tiie  Use  of  Dysaamite  for  Remov¬ 
ing  Stumps  and.  Stones. — ‘'A.  J.  B.”  Dynamite 
or  giant  powder  lias  been  extensively  used  in  clearing 
laud  of  stumps  and  stones,  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
as  it  is  more  effective  than  common  powder,  it  will 
doubtless  be  'fbund  useful  here  for  the  same  purpose. 

Moles  in  Cow’s  Teats.— “C.  D.  8.,” 
Scioto  Co.,  Ohio.  It  will  be  impossible  to  heal  up  these 
ho'es  while  the  cows  are  milking.  When  they  are  dried 
off,  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  a  simple  surgical  operation, 
viz:  cutting  the  skin  from  around  the  hole,  making  a 
short  slit,  and  closing  it  with  a  surgeon’s  stitch  ;  the 
wound  will  heal  in  a  few  days  and  close  the  opening. 

A  3Sifing-  Coll.— “R.  T.  .EL,”  Kings  Co., 
N.  Y.  Colts  are  frequently  taught  the  trick  of  nipping 
with  their  teeth,  by  their  owners  injudiciously  playing 
with  or  teasing  them.  Once  learned,  the  habit  is  cured 
with  difficulty.  The  best  remedy  we  can  suggest  is  to 
treat  the  horse  very  carefully,  avoiding  all  playing  with 
it,  and  whenever  it  attempts  to  bite  to  whip  it  across  the 
nose  with  a  switch. 

The  Ca,wse  of  Hard  Times. — “B.  T. 

R.,”  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
the  “  hard  times.”  The  pith  of  his  remarks  is  that  “  tho 
great  cause  of  the  paralysis  of  business  is  tho  depression 
of  the  farming  interest ;  let  farmers  prosper,  and  all 
classes  prosper.” — This  is  taking  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
Almost  every  industry  of  the  country  is  worse  oft'  than 
farmers  arc  at  the  present,  time.  Quarrymen  are  working 
for  90  cents  a  day;  car-drivers  and  conductors  in  the 
cities  get  $1.75  for  16  hours  work,  and  stable-men  $1.00 
for  the  same  time.  Masons  get  $2.00  for  10  hours  work, 
and  these  men  pay  one-third  of  their  wages  for  rent.  Be¬ 
sides  thousands  of  workmen  are  idle.  It  is  clear  that 
they  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  clothes  and  food  that  they 
otherwise  would,  and  consequently  the  price  of  wool, 
wheat,  pork,  and  butter  is  falling.  This  is  why  farmers 
suffer,  but  they  are  suffering  little  as  compared  with  me¬ 
chanics,  thousands  of  whom  are  as  near  starvation,  as 
they  can  well  be.  The  hard  times  are  affecting  every 
class,  and  patience  must  help  us  ail  bear  the  burden. 

Breeding'  Pure-Bred  Ponilry. — “A. 

W.  W.,’’  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  Poultry  cannot  be  kept 
pure  unless  each  breed  is  confined  in  separate  yards.  If 
allowed  to  become  mixed  at  any  time  of  the  year,  there 
is  danger  of  cross-breeding.  One  impure  cross  would 
affect  the  eggs  of  a  hen  for  an  indefinite  period,  perhaps 
for  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Mow  «1<>  Ewes  Recognize  Iheir 
Lambs  ? — “  S.  J.  II.,”  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  We  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  with  ewes  disowning  their  lambs 
after  being  shorn.  At  first  the  lambs  have  some  trouble 
to  find  their  dams,  but  manage  very  well  in  a  short  time. 
The  story  about  Mexican  shepherds  is  improbable.  These 
shepherds  have  a  great  many  sheep  in  their  flocks,  and 
could  not  possibly  remember  to  which  ewes  each  particu¬ 
lar  lamb  belonged.  We  would  rather  trust  the  instinct 
of  the  sheep  than  the  memory  of  the  shepherds. 

SIiort-I»onis  and  Durham  Cattle. 

— “  J.  B.,”  Preston  Co.,  W.Va.  Formerly  the  cattle  now 
known  as  Short-horns,  were  most  numerous  in  the  County 
of  Durham,  England,  and  in  the  district  around  it.  They 
were  then  called  Durham  cattle.  Now  they  are  very  wide¬ 
ly  spread,  and  go  by  the  general  name  of  Short-horns. 

Turnips  oil  Siimmer-Eallow. — “  C. 

H.  J..”  Watervtiet,  Mich.  Turnips  may  be  sown  in  July 
or  early  in  August,  as  a  fallow  crop,  to  be  fed  off'  from  the 
ground  or  harvested.  But  to  raise  such  a  crop  would  de¬ 
stroy  some  of  the  effects  of  a  summer-fallow,  and  change 
its  purpose.  A  summer-fallow  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  fall  grain  crop,  by  repeated  plowings  and 
cleanings  from  weeds ;  if  it  is  sown  with  turnips,  the 
field  cannot  be  prepared  for  a  fall  grain  crop,  and  the 
principal  purpose  for  which  the  work  has  been  done  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  One  pound  of  turnip  seed  is  enough  for  an  acre, 
if  Igood  roots  are  desired ;  two  pounds  will  produce  a 
thick  crop.  White  turnips  should  be  sown  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  and  ruta-bagas  or  Swede  turnips  may  be 
sown  up  to  the  12th  inst.  The  seed  is  worth  50c.  a  pound. 

English  ami  American  Farining'. 

—There  is  comfort  for  the  American  farmer  still,  notwith¬ 


standing  that  he  is  so  much  berated  for  his  poor  farming, 
as  compared  with  that  of  England.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  Scotch  farmers,  Mr.  Hope,  a  well-known  farmer  and 
speaker  upon  agricultural  subjects,  stated  that  “  not  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  was  farmed  as  it 
might  and  should  be.”  Mr.  Hope  undoubtedly  sets  his 
standard  very  high,  for  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  best 
amongst  the  highest  class  of  Scotch  farmers,  but  it  is 
some  comfort  to  learn  that  all  tho  poor  farmers  are  not  to 
bo  found  in  America.  Mr.  Hope's  concluding  remarks, 
however,  are  well  worth  notice.  They  are  as  follows: 
“  The  conclusions  I  draw  from  what  I  have  stated  are 
that  it  takes  a  large  expenditure  and  a  very  long  term  to 
put  land  in  the  best  condition  for  cropping  ;  but  when 
that  is  once  obtained,  the  profits  are  undoubtedly  large. 
People  have  not  faith  in  what  land  can  really  do  when 
liberally  treated.  1  also  know  if  the  outlay  for  manure 
or  labor  is  withheld  for  even  two  or  three  years,  it  takes 
double  the  time  to  regain  what  has  been  lost.” 

To  Treat  aw  Ohslrwctcd  Teat. — 

“  J.  S.  W.,”  Sterling,  Ill.  From  various  inflammatory  or 
accidental  causes,  the  teat  of  a  cow  may  become  injured 
and  partially  or  wholly  closed.  When  this  happens,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  milk  to  prevent  serious  con¬ 
sequences,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted.  Procure 
a  sound  goose  quill,  rather  small  in  the  barrel,  and  bake 
it  in  a  warm  but  not  hot  oven  for  an  hour,  or  dip  it  into 
a  sand  bath  made  sufficiently  hot  to  dry  and  harden  the 
quill,  and  make  it  transparent  without  scorching  it. 
Then  cut  off  the  feather  part  and  the  extreme  point,  re¬ 
moving  tho  pith,  and  leaving  the  barrel  clear  and  about 
three  inches  long.  About  one  inch  from  the  thicker  end, 
carefully  make  two  small  holes  through  the  quill  from 
side  to  side,  and  pass  a  fine  copper  wire  through  tho 
holes.  With  this  wire  fasten  a  ring  of  sole  leather  around 
the  quill,  so  that  when  it  is  inserted  in  the  teat,  it  cannot 
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pass  any  further  than  the  leather  ring.  When  the  milk  is 
to  be  drawn,  insert  the  quill,  haying  previously  oiled  or 
greased  it,  and  the  milk  will  flow  through  it.  When  the 
milk  lias  all  come  away,  remove  the  quill.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  shows  how  the  quill  is  arranged  and 
how  the  ring  is  fitted. 

ITalne  oT  SjSiBoi*  iia  Asneriea. — A  sug¬ 
gestive  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  in  Europe  and  American  both  in  agriculture 
and  other  industries.  For  instance,  the  average  wages 
paid  to  tanners  in  Europe  is  one  dollar  a  day,  -while 
American  tanners  pay  fifty  per  cent  more.  Yet  the  best 
authority  upon  matters  relating  to  tanning,  estimates  our 
higher  wages  as  really  the  cheaper,  considering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  effective  labor-saving  machines  in  use  here.  It  is 
the  same  as  regards  agriculture.  With  our  lighter  and 
more  effective  tools  and  machines,  a  farm  laborer  here 
can  do  more  effective  work  for  a  dollar  than  the  English 
laborer  can  ;  at  the  same  time  we  pay  doable  the  wages 
the  English  farmer  pays.  Our  great  mistake  is  in  using 
less  capital  in  our  farming,  and  thus  producing  less 
from  an  acre  of  ground  than  the  English  farmer  does. 

Crop  Prospects. — Messrs.  Semple,  Birge 
&  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  forward  us  a  number  of  reports  of 
tbe  condition  of  the  crops  throughout  the  Western  States, 
from  Nebraska  to  Texas,  gathered  by  them  in  response 
to  a  circular  issued  to  a  large  number  of  correspondents 
in  various  localities.  These  reports  agree  in  estimating 
the  wheat  crop  as  promising  a  largely  increased  yield 
over  that  of  last  year;  oats  promise  a  good  crop,  and 
corn  has  been  more  largely  planted  than  last  season,  and 
looks  well. 

Mraining'  Flowed  Land. — “H.  F.  G.,” 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  from  drain¬ 
ing  land  is  the  preventing  of  water  from  flowing  over  it 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  Land  that  most  needs  draining, 
may  be  very  dry  and  cracked  open  by  shrinkage  in  the 
summer.  The  flowing  of  water  over  the  surface  washes 
away  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  not  thus  removed 
when  the  water  simply  passes  through  it  into  drains. 
Drained  land  can  be  worked  early  in  the  spring,  and  crops 
upon  it  are  not  injured  by  standing  water  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

Paralysis  in  S®ig's.  —  “L.  W.,”  Kent, 

Mich.  Paralysis  of  tho  hind-quarters  in  pigs,  is  some¬ 
times  caused  by  inflammation  of,  and  consequent  effusion 
upon  the  spinal  marrow,  causing  pressure  and  loss  of 
nerve  power.  Sensation  and  power  of  motion  may  often 
be  restored  by  the  application  of  a  mild  irritant  to  the 
loins.  Turpentine,  or  a  thin  paste  of  mustard,  rubbed  up¬ 
on  the  loins  over  the  spine,  generally  leads  to  a  cure.  It  | 


is  brought  on  by  cold  and  damp  quarters,  or  exposure  to 
cold  rains,  and  is  more  frequent  in  young  pigs  than  in 
older  ones.  Lambs  are  subject  to  a  similar  complaint, 
arising  from  the  same  causes.  A  chill  will  sometimes 
produce  it  very  suddenly. 

T2ae  Maine  Jersey  SleWi  Mooli.— 

The  first  volume  of  the  Herd-book  of  the  Maine  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Association  is  now  in  press.  Over  500  en¬ 
tries  have  been  made  with  pedigrees  of  the  animals  reg¬ 
istered.  The  price  is  $1.25.  Entries  can  now  be  made 
for  the  second  volume,  which  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  received.  Orders  and  en¬ 
tries  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  N.  R.  Pike,  Win- 
throp,  Me. 

IProservintg-  Slay.  — The  process 

of  curing  hay  by  preserving  it  in  deep  trenches,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth,  is  being  extensively 
adopted  with  satisfactory  results  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
A  correspondent  of  a  foreign  agricultural  journal  de¬ 
scribes  His  method  as  follows  :  “  The  grass  was  put  into 
a  pit  6  feet  deep,  quite  wet,  on  tbe  day  it  was  cut,  cover¬ 
ed  up  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  with  earth;  the  pit  was 
opened  the  other  day,  after  having  been  closed  for  eleven 
months.  The  process  appears  perfectly  successful,  aud 
though  involving  a  little  more  expense,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  in  a  wet  season,  whether  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  securing  at  least  a  part  of  tbe  crop  in  this 
manner.” — This  plan  would  be  very  serviceable  for  the 
curing  of  late  cut  crops  of  fodder,  for  the  proper  drying 
of  which  the  lateness  of  the  season  might  present  some 
difficulties. 

Mere  Mention.  —  The  Ac clim atiz ation 
Society,  of  Queensland,  publish  a  Report  showing  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  new  plants  and  animals  into 
that  portion  of  Australia. 

The  Entomological  Society  of  Canada  sends  its 
Report  for  1875,  which  shows  that  our  friends  over  the 
border  are  wide  awake,  and  that  they  give  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  practical  aspects  of  their  science. 

Carnivorous  Plants,  and  other  papers,  read  before 
the  Am.  Science  Association,  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the 
Mich.  Ag’l.  College,  are  published  in  a  pamphlet  form. 

The  Flora  of  Iowa.— Mr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  Charles 
City,  lias  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  the. flowering  plants  of 
the  State,  which  is  published  by  the  Iowa  Centennial 
Commission.  Copious  notes  add  to  the  value  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue,  which  bears  the  mark  of  thorough  work. 

The  Botanical  Bulletin,  published  monthly  by  John 
M.  Coulter,  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  though  mainly  devoted  to 
western  botany,  contains  matters  of  interest  to  all  botan¬ 
ists,  and  is  well  worth  the  $1  charged  for  a  year. 


Catalogues  Received. 


The  number  of  catalogues  materially  diminishes  as 
mid-summer  approaches.  We  make  brief  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  few  that  have  come  to  hand  since  our  last, 
without  classifying  them. 

The  Lacon  Nursery  Company.— Mr.  D.  B.  Wier, 
who  has  long  had  a  nursery  at  Lacon,  Ill.,  has,  with  Mr. 
A.  H.  Gaston,  a  well  known  fruit  grower,  formed  a  firm, 
the  name  of  which  is  given  above. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Ipswich,  England,  is  one  of  the  few 
seedsmen  in  the  world  who  are  at  the  same  time  botan¬ 
ists,  and  his  catalogue  of  flower  seeds  bears  tbe  mark  of 
critical  accuracy. 

Otto  Ludwig,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  A  list  of  Texan 
and  other  Cacti,  and  other  plants  of  the  far  southwest. 

H.  T.  Jones,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  deals  in  small  fruits  ex¬ 
clusively. 

Standard  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  New  York  and 
Boston,  send  a  thoroughly  illustrated  catalogue  of  their 
various  machines. 

The  United  States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co., 
Batavia,  Ill.  Their  wind-mills  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  up  to  those  large  enough  to  run  a  grist  or  other 
mill  needing  40-horse-power. 

Barnes’  Foot  Power  Saws  and  Lathes,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Empire  Thrashing  Machines,  made  by  tbe  Hagers¬ 
town  Machine  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  Economizer,  an  engine  designed  for  use  in  cheese 
factories,  by  G.  B.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Starling  Sulky  Plow,  made  by  the  Peoria 
Plow  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.  This  plow  took  first  prize  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  in  1875. 

Swiss  Cattle,  owned  by  David  G.  Aldrich,  Worcester,  * 
Mass.,  the  only  herd  of  these  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

Golden  Extract  of  Annato  for  coloring  cheese  and 
butter,  rendered  necessary  by  the  demand  for  export  and 
tbe  desire  here  for  higli  color,  made  by  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co..  Burlington,  Yt. 

Giant  Powder,  made  by  tbe  Giant  Powder  Co.,  61 
Park  Place,  N.  Y„  which  is  now  being  used  for  clearing 
land  of  stones  and  stumps  in  preference  to  common 
powder. 
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LANE  &  BODLEY’S 


AWARDED  GRAND  PREMIUM  OF 

*100.00  IN  GOLD 


At  the  last  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  over  six  exhibi¬ 
tors,  in  six  days’  practical  tesis,  conducted  by  three  experts. 

Send  for  circular  giving  description  and  details  oi  the 
famous  trial.  LANE  «fc  BOD LEY, 

John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WANTED  Responsible  Agents  to  sell  our  portable 
it  FA  It  II  ENGINE,  made  to  drive  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  Farm  Machinery,  the  best  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  engine  in  the  market.  Address 

SCHEIDLElt  ifc  McNA3lAIt,  Newark,  Ohio. 


Small  Portable  Boiler,  with  Kipp’s  hew  Engine  combined, 
and  complete  for  all  purposes— full  2-horse  power,  $275.00. 

The  best  and  most  durable  Boiler  and  Engine  of  this  size 
ever  sold.  Price  Is  low.  Send  for  special  Circulars. 


WAEING’B 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTES T  S . 

Land  to  re  Drained;  How  Drains- Act;  IIow  to 
Make  Drains;  IIow  to  Take  Caiie  of  Drains; 
Wiiat  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  ou  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  «  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (III.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT. POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH^CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jit.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

0  INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry -Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 


THE  AMERICAN 

Cattle  Doctor. 

[OCT A  70.] 

A  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  ALL  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AM)  SWINE. 

including:  every  SSisease  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
erica,  and  embracing  all  the  latest 
Into  Filiation  on  tlie  Cattle  Plague 
and  'ffrieliina ;  containing  also 
a  Guide  to  Symptoms,  a  Table 
of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  a  List  of  Valuable 
Medicines. 

By  GEO.  H.  DADD,  V.  S„ 

Twenty-Jive  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  it i  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States ,  and  Author  of  the 
“ American  Reformed  Horse  Book." 

I. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Showing  how,  by  means  of  the  remedies  found  to  be  so 
useful  iu  the  author’s  practice,  to  overcome  the  many 
troublesome  and  usually  fatal  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  proper  care  and  management  of  cattle  during  calving 
are  plainly  set  forth. 

The  relative  value  of  different  breeds  is  fully  discussed. 

In  this  division  will  be  found,  in  full,  the  History,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  RINDERPEST  or  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

II. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Sheep. 

Beginning  with  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  our  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Such  diseases  as  Rot,  Yel¬ 
lows,  Foot-rot,  Grubs,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 

III. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Hogs. 

Commencing  with  an  able  article  on  the  Importance  of 
Cleanliness  and  Pure  Air  for  Hogs.  The  various  diseases  of 
this  valuable  animal,  with  their  Prevention,  Causes,  aud 
Cure,  receive  full  attention.  The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  most  reliable 
treatment  of  that  scourge  among  hogs— Hog  Cholera. 
After  years  of  practice  in  Illinois,  the  author  confidently 
presents  his  Remedy  for  this  destructive  malady,  as  the 
most  successful  one  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

376  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


THE  AMERICAN 

REFORMED  HORSE  BOOK. 

[OCT A  VO. J 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  every 
Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  arc  not  treated 
of  in  works  based  upon  the  English  works 
of  Youatt,  Mason,  and  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  also  full  details  of  Breed¬ 
ing,  Bearing,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the 
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ARM-TENANTS  WANTED 

CAUFQRmA, 


IN 


We  will  lease,  to  farmers  only,  for  any  length  of  time, 
small  Stock,  Grain  or  Market  Farms  of  Reclaimed  Swaiuu 
Land— rent  contingent  upon  crops.  Finest  possible  soil,  15 
to  30  ft.  deep— climate  admirable— 2S0  to  300  working  days  in 
the  year.  Two  crops  annually.  Markets  convenient.  Snow 
unknown.  Value  of  material  in  improvements  allowed  at 
end  of  lease.  Chance  within  three  years  to  earn  land  capa¬ 
ble  of  netting  annually  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  Capital  needed, 
about  $500.  Address  DAY  &  PALMERS, 

Webb's  Landing  P.  O.,  California. 

Reference— Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 


T©  Stock  Raisers. 

Tlie  advertiser  has  secured  from  one  of  the  largest  rail¬ 
roads  in  Alabama,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  for  pas¬ 
turing  purposes  over  one  million  acres  of  land  belonging  to 
them,  and  desires  the  aid  of  some  men  of  means  to  develop 
the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.  The  climate  is  very- 
healthy,  the  ground  rolling,  plenty  of  water  and  feed  ;  cat¬ 
tle  live  out  all  the  year,  and  can  be  raised  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense.  For  instance,  lambs  can  be  raised  ready  for  northern 
markets  in  February.  The  place  is  within  50  'hours  ride  of 
New  York,  15  from  New  Orleans,  8  from  Mobile  and  other 
southern  cities,  so  that  good  markets  are  near.  For  further 
information  address  D.  A.  Beniamin,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Dll.  HALL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Familiar  Talks  to  Boys , 

By  Rev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D., 

Is  now  published  in  a  handsome  12mo.  volume. 
Price  §1.00. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  mailed  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

Dodd,  Mead  <€'  Company, 

75  1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  ets. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
Now  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant;  The  Soil;  Manures;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  fanner’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  hook  is  written  by  a  successful pracltim  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it;  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  25-1  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  hoy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  fanner’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


REFORMED  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICE. 
By  Prof.  GEO.  H.  DADD. 

Veterinary  Surgeon.  “  Author  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse."  and  late  Professor  of  A  natomy  anil  Physi¬ 
ology  in  (he  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  for  over 
25  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veterinarian. 

This  is  a  fresh  book,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  aud 
research  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foremost  Veterinarians 
of  the  age.  Years  ago.  Dr.  Dadd  perceived  that  incalculable 
loss  was  being  entailed  upon  stock  owners  every  year  by  the 
reckless,  unnatural,  unscientific,  and  cruel  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  so  generally  practiced  upon  the  Horse. 
Burning,  Blistering,  Bleeding  by  the  gallon,  aud  the 
giving  of  Poisonous  Drugs  were  the  order  of  the  day 
(and  we  are  sorry  to  say  such  practices  still  find  learned  (?) 
advocates  even  in  our  day),  and  the  result  was  that  they 
killed  more  than  they  cured.  Actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  rescue  so  noble  an  animal  from  sucli  “  heroic  practice,”' 
Dr.  Dadd  adopted  and  strenuously  advocated  the  Reform¬ 
ed  System  of  Practice,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  Wooster  Beach,  John  C.  Gunn,  and  others,  rose 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  iu  human  practice,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  nature's  remedies  are  the 
most  uniformly  successful.  Such  was  Dadd's  success  that 
he  became  widely  known,  and  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  be  scut  for,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  valuable 
horses.  His  career  as  a  practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon  has 
been  one  of  rare  success,  and  deeming  It  his  duty  to  spread 
abroad  among  bis  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  Reform 
Principles,  as  applied  to  the  Horse,  lie  has  prepared  this 
work,  and  asks  that  it  be  candidly  examined.  Being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  Work,  it  quotes  foreign  authors  hut  very 
little.  It  aims  to  treat  fully  and  plainly,  on  rational  princi¬ 
ples,  every  ill  that  Horseflesh  is  heir  to,  including  those 
complaints  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  very  imperfectly  treated  of  by 
authors  aspiring  to  be  educators  of  the  public  on  Veterinary 
Science. 

4-42  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AN  EGG  FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  IN 
LARGE  NUMBERS. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

BRING  A  SERIES  OP  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  FOR  T1IE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

WITH  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction. — Plan  of  Farm.— Manner  of  Feeding. — 
Location  of  Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm.— 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth. — Houses  for  Layers. — Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
— Houses  for  Sitters. — Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
—Fowls  for  Layers.— Fowls  for  Sitters.— Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens. — Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.— Shelters  for  Fowls 
and  Chickens.— Kind  of  Food.— Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Young  Chickens.— 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens.  —  Additional  Build¬ 
ings.  —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House.— 
Poultry  Farming. — Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  very  practical,  all  ihe  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  building  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.  Tiie  directions  for  manage¬ 
ment  are  plain,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  author. —  Country  Gentleman ,  Albany. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  poultry  is  here  given,  and  no 
difficulty  to  be  avoided  or  point  in  which  labor  may  lie 
saved,  seems  to.be  unprovided  for  .—  The  Salem  Gazette. 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  little  work  on  the 
management  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  literature. — 
Colman's  Sural  World ,  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
space  in  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  about  100  pages,  and  is  nicely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls,  etc.,  etc. —  Ohio  Farmer.  Cleveland. 

It  gives  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,  of  poultry  in  large -numbers,  with  plenty  of  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations. — Christian  Register,  Boston. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  t lie  best 
plans  for  breeding  stock  and  management  of  young 
chickens,  with  cuts  of  the  most  economical  houses,  and 
showing  fanciers  how  to  make  the  business  a  profitable 
one.— Stoneham  Sentinel,  Stoncham,  Mass. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

THREE  PRACTICAL  BOOKS. 


The  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry. 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT. 

With  Fifty  Exquisite  Colored  Portraits  of  Prize  Birds,  paint¬ 
ed  from  life,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

Demy  4 to.,  COO  pages,  cloth, beveled  boards,  gilt  edges,  $15X0. 

Never  before  has  so  extensive  an*amount  of  information, 
coupled  with  such  accuracy,  been  brought  together.— Morn¬ 
ing  Rost. 

The  Book  of  Pigeons. 

By  ROBERT  FULTON. 

Edited  and  arranged  by  LEWIS  WRIGHT. 
Illustrated  with  50  Life-like  Colored  Plates,  painted  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Ludlow  expressly  for  this  work,  and  with 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Demy  4to„  cloth,  beveled  Gilt  sides  and  edges,  $15.00. 

“  With  this  work  at  hand,  the  pigeon  fancier  or  breeder 
could  not  go£ir  wrong.” 

The  Book  of  the  Horse. 

Thorough-bred,  Half-bred,  Cart-bred,  Saddle  and  Harness, 
with  Hints  on  Horsemanship,  the  Management  of  the  Stable, 
Breeding,  Breaking  and  Training  for  the  Hoad,  the  Park, 
and  the  Field. 

By  SAMUEL  SIDNEY. 

With  25  facsimile  Colored  1  tales  from  Original  Paintings, 
and  100  Wood  Engravings. 

Demy  4to.,  600  pages,  cloth,  beveled  gilt  side  and  edges,  $K,00. 

A  handsome  and  sumptuously  illustrated  work,  which  the 
library  of  no  country  gentleman  should  he  without.— Daily 
Telegraph. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

Containing  practical  directions  for  the  Propagation 
and  Culture  of  dll  Fruits  adapted  to  the  United  States. 
A  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION. 

Illustrated  witla  508  accurate  figures. 

13y  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturist,  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
a  year  before  the  appearance  of  Downing’s  first  edition  of 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  It  was  subsequently 
much  enlarged,  and  several  revised  editions  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared.  Being  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  cultiva¬ 
tor,  its  object  is  to  furnish  useful  directions  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  nursery,  garden,  and  orchard,  and  to  assist  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  cultivation.  It  docs 
not  claim  to  be  a  complete  work  on  the  pomology  of  the 
country,  but  aims  to  give  full  descriptions  only  of  valuable 
or  promising  fruits  suited  to  the  country  at  large,  or  which 
may  have  been  popular  in  certain  districts— varieties  which 
are  very  little  known,  whose  position  or  value  is  undeter¬ 
mined,  or  which  have  been  found  unworthy  of  further  atten¬ 
tion,  arc  consigned  to  the  General  Descriptive  List  ami  In¬ 
dex,  where  their  leading  characteristics  are  briefly  noticed. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.75. 


FARM  TALK: 

A  Series  of  Articles  in  tlie  Colloquial 
Style,  illustrating  Various  Common 
Farm  Topics. 

By  GEO.  E.  BRACKETT. 

Contents:— Guess  Farming;  Pedigree  Corn;  About  Hay¬ 
ing;  Fancy  Farmers;  When  to  sell  Produce ;  Butter  Mak¬ 
ing  ;  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cattle  Show ;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges;  Apple  Trees  and  Insects;  Middle  Men;  Taking  the 
Papers;  The  'Ologies;  An  Evening’s  Chat;  Planting  for 
Posterity;  Road  Making  and  Breaking;  In  the  Barn  ;  How 
Trees  Grow;  Pigs  and  Poultry  ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 


The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of 
Fruit  Trees, 

including  choice  of  trees,  planting,  grafting,  training,  restora¬ 
tion  of  unfruitful  trees,  gathering  and  preservation  of  fiw.it, 
etc.  From  the  French  of  M.  DU  BREUEL. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  engravings. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


The  Rhododendron  &  “American  Plants.” 

A  treatise  on  the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Species  of  the 
Rhododendron  ;  with  cultural  notes  upon  other  plants  which 
thrive  under  like  treatment,  and  descriptions  of  species  and 
varieties;  with  a  chapter  upon  herbaceous  plants  requiring 
similar  culture. 

By  EDWARD  SPRAGUE  RAND,  Jr., 

Author  of  “ Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden,’’  Ac. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

THE  WINDOW  HARDENER. 

By  EDWARD  S.  RAND,  Jr. 

This  little  volume  is  not  wholly  a  new  book,  but  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  revision  of  chapters  which  originally  appear¬ 
ed  in  “Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden.”  It  was  to- meet 
the  demand  for  a  cheap  manual  of  culture  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  issued.  Its  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 


The  Cider  Maker’s  Manual. 

By  J.  S.  BUELL. 

A  Practical  Hand-Book,  which  embodies  Treatises  on  the 
Apple;  Construction  of  Cider  Mills,  Cider  Presses,  Seed 
Washers,  and  Cider  Mill  Machinery  in  General;  Cider  Mak¬ 
ing  ;  Fermentation  ;  Vinegar  Manipulation,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

MANUAL  ON  THE 

Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 

By  E.  P  ROE, 

Author  of  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden,  etc. 

On  the  culture  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  &c.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cts. 

Either  of  the  abo7e  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  0.\T 


THE  SHEEP. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

ILLUSTRA  T  E  ID  . 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  like  this  book  very  much,  as  it  treats  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep.  It  treats  of  sheep  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  product ;  of  the  summer  management  of  sheep  ; 
of  the  best  soils;  of  the  best,  pastures  and  grasses;  the 
best  way  to  feed  roots  ;  management  of  ewes  and  lambs ; 
winter  management ;  breeds  and  breeding  sheep ;  wool, 

I  its  structure  and  uses;  diseases  and  remedies,  etc.  We 
I  would  advise  every  breeder  to  get  this  manual. — The 
Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  veteran  shepherd,  and  His  knowledge 
has  been  gathered  in  the  reliable,  if  sometimes  tardy 
school  of  experience,  and  by  this  means  alone  he  has 
learned  successfully  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modem 
improved  breeds  of  sheep  in  American  climate,  and  under 
American  methods. —  The  Weekly  Blade,  Toledo,  O. 

It  is  a  work  of  253  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  show¬ 
ing  the  various  breeds  of  sheep,  and  contains  many  other 
illustrations  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  shepherd. 
—  Colman’s  Sural  World,  St.  Louis. 

Henry  Stewart  has  written,  and  Orange  Judd  Co.  have 
published,  the  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  upon 
the  management  and  breeding  of  sheep,  that  has  yet  been 
prepared  for  the  shepherd.  With  the  exception  of  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Sheep  Husbandry,  which  relates  especially  to 
Merinos  and  fine  wool,  the  American  shepherd  has  hither¬ 
to  had  no  help  except  from  English  works,  not  only  out 
of  date,  but  incomplete,  giving.no  account  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds,  or  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  occasional  paper  read  before  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Club.  He  can  congratulate  himself  now  upon  the 
possession  of  a  manual  superior  in  every  respect,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy. —  The  World ,  Now  York. 

The  hook  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  farmers 
who  are  breeding  this  kind  of  stock,  and  its  sale  will  be 
large,  especially  in  the  West,  where  sheep  growing  is  ac¬ 
quiring  new  importance. —  The  Indiana  Farmer,  Indiana¬ 
polis. 

IV  e  have  seen  no  agricultural  work  for  a  long  time 
which  appears  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose. — 
The  Dirigo  Sural,  Bangor,  Me. 

A  very  practical  treatise  on  a  very  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  stock  raising. —  The  Congregationalist,  Boston. 

It  contains  a  condensed  amount  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  of  which  every  farmer  who  attends  less  or  more  to 
sheep  raising  should  avail  himself. —  The  United  Pres - 
byterian,  Pittsburgh. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Tie  Poultry  Yard  and  Market; 

OR, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  fiaUinocolture, 

U y  Prof.  A.  Corbett. 

CONTENTS. 

Origin  of  Artificial  Incubation.— Its  Prolificness.-Particu- 
lars  of  what  has  been  done  iu  Artificial  Incubation  up  to  the 
present  time.— The  Discovery  of  how  Eggs  could  be  hatched 
in  Manure.— The  Researches  of  Prof.  Corbett  and  his  Dis¬ 
covery.— Prof.  Corbett's  Success.— Amount  of  Profit  to  he 
made  anually  by  anybody  with  Twelve  Hens.— How  Poultry 
Breeders  can  raise  Chickens  in  Manure,  with  slight  expense, 
all  the  year  round.— The  Raising  of  Poultry  with  Large 
Profits.— The  kind  of  Manure  to  he  used.— The  best  Breed  of 
Profitable  Fowls.— Advice  to  the  Ladies.— Important  Hints 
how  to  keep  Poultry  and  make  Money.— Diseases  and  their 
Cure.— How  to  Fatten  and  Prepare  for  Market.— Opinions  of 
the  Press  and  Rewards  given  for  this  process. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  ME  LUCAN  AGKRIC  ULT  URI  ST. 


FUN  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

\\  liile  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  and  other  lands  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  famous  toy  44  Crandall’s  Acrobats,”  there  are  yet  as  many  more, 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  fun,  and  who  ought  in  this  Centennial  year  to  be  supplied. 
For  a  Toy  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  The  central  figure  on  this  sheet 
gives  the  exact  size  of  one  of  these  Acrobats,  when  put  together.  The  small  figures, 
all  about  it,  are  simply  suggestions  of  the  almost  numberless  forms,  that  an  ingenious 
boy  or  girl  may  make  up  with  a  single  box  of  the  Acrobats.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 


central  figure  is  in  seven  different  pieces.  A  box  of  these  Acrobats  contains  four 
bodies,  four  heads,  eight  arms,  eight  legs,  one  flag,  and  six  pieces  of  wood,  or  thirty- 
one  pieces  in  all,  and  yet  from  these  few  elements  you  can  not  only  make  pictures 
similar  to  those  before  you,  but  many  thousands  of  others.  The  pieces  are  variously 
colored,  which  can  not  be  shown  in  our  ink  engravings.  They  are  so  grooved  and 
jointed  and  fitted,  that  they  fasten  strongly  together  in  all  conceivable  positions. 
These  very  amusing  toys  are  for  sale  by  the  toy  dealers  generally.  They  have  delight¬ 
ed  everybody,  young  or  old,  who  has  seen  them.  The  Orange  Judd  Company  are 
selling  them  at  $1  a  box,  at  245  Broadway,  New  York,  or  $1.25,  if  sent  by  mail,  pre-paid. 


THE 


MENAGERIE 

s  s 

COMING 

RIGHT  TO 

I  Your  House ! 

^  ( just  as  seen  as  yen  send  for  it,) 

TO  STAY  WITH  YOU 

One,  Two,  Three  Years, 

and  longer  if  you  don’t  abuse 
the  Animals. 

( They  are  very  strong,  and  will  ketp  so,  without  Fat¬ 
ing  anything  either,  if  you  treat  them  fairly.) 

Everybody  said  that  C.  OT.  Cra ncl.i  1  i  had 
beaten  the  world,  when  he  first  invented  the 
“  Acrobats  ’* — and  it  was  so,  and  every  boy 
and  girl,  everywhere,  who  has  not  had  them, 
must  surely  have  a  box  of  Acrobats  this 
year. — But  now  this  same  C.  M.  Crandall,  as  a 
great  many  people  have  found  out,  has  beaten 
HIMSELF  since  then,  thus  :  He  has  invented 
a  menagerie  of  Animals,  much  larger 
than  the  pictures  on  this  page,  and  he  paints 
them  in  many  colors,  and  constructs  them  in 
pieces  so  curiously,  that  every  piece  will  easily 
fasten  to  every  other  piece  quite  strongly,  and  thus 
you  can  change,  and  change,  and  change  them 
into  hundreds  and  thousands  of  different  animats 
and  amusing  figures  that  will  produce  endless 
FUN.  If  you  spend  1,000  Slays  over  them, 
you  cannot  make  up  all  the  curious  things  that 
are  in  a  single  menagerie  box  1 

They  are  Wonderful ! 

You  see  on  this  page  only  one  simple  way  to' 
join  them,  without  taking  them  to  pieces.  We 
could  have  shown  you  a  thousand  other  ways, 
but  we  have  not  room  enough  here. 

The  Menagerie  contains  an  Elephant,  a 
Camel,  Giraffe,  Zebra,  Toucan,  and  Gorilla. 
You  will  find  in  each  Box  a  sheet,  on  which  are 
printed  several  hundred  small  figures,  all  of  which 
are  engravings  from  photographs  of  the  funniest 
kind  imaginable,  all  of  them  having  been  actually 
made  with  the  pieces  which  form  and  hold  up 
the  six  animals. 

Price  per  Box,  at  245  Broadway,  $2.  If  sent 
by  express,  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

(Fi  O  ila 

MORE  FUN! 

All  the  pieces,  and  whole  figures,  of  Crandall’s 
Acrobats,  fit  all  the  pieces,  and  whple  figures, 
of  this  new  Menagerie,  so  that  all  who  have  the 
Acrobats  too,  can  combine  them  with  the  Menage¬ 
rie,  and  thus  have  materials  for  Millions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  amusing  animals,  figures,  etc.,  etc.,-  etc. 

For  sale  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


July.] 


GREAT  DEDUCTION. 
TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increase*!  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CORflPA^Y, 

(P.  O.  Box  5043.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 


HO!  FOR  IOWA!!! 

TO  FARMERS)  RENTERS?  HXIiED  MEN, 
and  all  those  wanting  better  lands  in  a  climate 
unsurpassed  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be 
Ion nd  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Sena  ana  obtain  a 
descriptive  pamphlet  with  maps  and  location  of  our  1,200- 
O ()0  acres  ol*  R.  U.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lines  run¬ 
ning  direct  to  Chicago.  Price  only  $5  “and  $6  per  acre  on 
J  C.  K.  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  tickets  from  Chicago  to  the 
land  and  return.  Cost  allowed  to  purchasers.  Call  on  or 
address  IOWA  R.  R.  LAND  €0.?  Offices  92  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Wheat  Farms  for  $3  per  Acre, 

oil  loii"  credit,  in  the  best  wheat  region  in  America.  Land 
more  than  paid  for  by  first  crop.  5,000,04)0  acres  for 
sale.  For  copy  of  the 

KANSAS  PACIFIC  HOMESTEAD, 

which  gives  full  information,  send  address  to 

S.  J.  GILMORE,  Land  Commissioner, 
Kas.  Pac.  It’ way,  Lawrence,  Kas. 


PRAIRIE  LAMBS. 

Send  y«ur  address  on  POSTAL,  CARD  to  Land  Oom’r 
15.  t&M.R.R.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  receive  Free, 
Copy  of  Iowa  &  Neb.  Farmer,  with  CHART  of  LANDS. 


A  T5  ]\/fC!  FOR  SALE  m  Delaware  &  Maryland, 
4.  AbA/AhJ  All  descriptions  and  sizes,  from  $20  to  $100 
per  acre.  No  finer  farming  country  in  the  U.  S.,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  markets,  fruits,  climate,  and  productiveness. 
Society  good.  Schools  and  Churches  convenient.  Send  for 
circular  to  GEO.  W.  INGRAM,  Real  Estate  Agent,  Middle- 
town,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1876. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  in 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STJEAM-E'N GrINES.  . 
WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 


Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power. ..... $252.00 

4K  “  44  .  303.50 

Put  on  Cars  at  Snriugiield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Agricultural  Engines  on  Wheels. 

5  Horse  Power,  warranted  to  run  a  r>0  Saw  Cotton  Gin, 
Price  $450. — G  Horse  Power,  warranted  to  run  any  Separator 
up  to  30-inch  Cylinder,  Price  $485.— 8  Horse  Power,  warrant¬ 
ed  to  run  any  Separate!*  built,  Price  $100. 

Delivered  on  cars  at  Westminster,  Md. 

TAYLOR  MFG.  CO.,  Westminster,  Maryland. 


Sorghum  Machinery, 
Mills  and  Evaporators, 

at  low  prices,  delivered  at  all  principal 
Railroad  St  ations  in  the  U.  S. 
Send  stamp  for  circular. 
SEMPLE,  BIRGE  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHEELER’S 

Insecticidors  and  Fertilizer  Distributors 

Patented  July  20tli,  1875. 

These  devices,  attached  to  hose  pipe  of  aqueduct,  or  force 
pump,  and  operated  br  water  under  pressure,  and  the  Wa¬ 
tering  pot,  constructed  under  the  same  patent,  arc  the  best 
ever  vet  devised  for  destroying  insects,  (potato  bugs  and 
currant  worms  not  excepted),  on  plants  under  glass  or  in 
open  air,  or  for  fertilizing  the  same.  Fumigation  Un¬ 
necessary.  Warranted  to  do  what  is  claimed 
tor  them. 

All  these  machines  are  on  exhibit  at  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  the  grounds. 

Price  of  Hose  Distributor  $8.00,  Watering-pot,  average 
size,  $6.00.  Compounds  of  Tobacco,  Sulphur,  Guano,  in  5  it. 
boxes,  15  cts.  per  ft.,  of  Paris  Green  and  Hellebore,  30  cts. 
per  ft.  All  goods  C.  O.  D.  Highest  testimonials  with  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 

W.  F,  WHEELER,  24th  Ward,  Boston,  Mass. 


POTATO  BUGS, 

Pear  and  Rose  Slugs,  and  other  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects,  thoroughly  and  rapidlv  exterminated  by 
using  PECK’S  IMPROVED  LIQUID 
ATOMIZED.  A  complete  apparatus  for 
deodorizing  and  disinfecting  hospitals,  ships, 
stables,  &e.  Send  for  circular  describing  im¬ 
proved  machine.  WEST  GROVE  M’F’G  CO., 
 West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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POTATO  BUGS 


are  here.  Save 
your  crops  with 
the  Planet  Ex¬ 
terminator  s  a 


cheap  apparatus  for  blowing  a  cloud  of  Paris  Green  among 
tlie  plants  in  the  mont  rapid ,  effectual,  and  economical  man- 
nrr  possible.  Price,  $3.00.  Paris  Green  (strictly  pare)  supnlied. 
Directions  for  use  with  each  machine.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper.  S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO..  119S.4th  St..  Pliila. 
Wc  mast  have  a  live  agent  In  every  town. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  '“"f0 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  miltl  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


riOBB  FRUIT,  GRAIN  &  GRAZING  FARMS 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware  tor  sale  cheap.  Send 
for  catalogue.  D.  J.  BLACKISTON, 

Chostertown,  Kent  Co..  Md. 


All  about 
Maryland  and 
Delaware. 


FARM 


Catalogues  and  maps  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA, 
Easton,  Md.,  Smyrna,  Dei. 


DON’T  'Maryland  Farms, I  Now  jDoreliester  Co.,|  Ts 
GO  l  Saltwater,  is  the  Eastern  the 
WEST. Luxuries  &  Fruit,  time.1  Maryland,  'place, 
Free  catalogue.  .J.  C.  PLUMMER,  Cambridge,  .Md. 


The  Novelty  Fruit  and  Jelly  Press.— An  indis¬ 
pensable  article  in  every  Household.  Agents  wanted 
in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  Dealers  send  for  wholesale 
prices.  Address  W.  E.  8TITT, 

Sole  Manufacturer.  100  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MEW  PIAETO. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano.  ~'A 
Octaves,  Rosewood,  Four  Round  Corners,  Extra  Carved 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
tliis  elegant  instrument  is  $850,  but  it  will  be  sold  at  a 
very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON, 

26  Broad  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 

WIIB0W  GARBEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OP  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  AND  11  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  maybe  grown,  if  unusual  pains  bo  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  he  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  ho  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  with  window  plants,  are  very  few,  and 
the  whole  story  is  plainly  told. —  Christian  Advocate , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50, 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  ROOK, 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLIEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLIEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  I  lie  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  Keio  American  Farm  Book. 


THE  BRAHMA  FOWL. 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  “ The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper ,”  and  ''The 
Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry." 

CONTENTS.— Chapter  I.  The  Origin  of  Brahmas.— chap¬ 
ter  II.  Economic  Qualities  and  Management  of  the  Brahma 
as  a  Stock  Fowl.— Chapter  III.  Characteristics  of  Dark  and 
Light  Brahmas  as  Bred  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  IV.  Tile 
Practical  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Brahmas 
for  Exhibition.— Chapter  V.  The  J  edging  of  Brahmas. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  with  numerous  colored  lithographs 
and  wood  cuts.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 


ECONOMY  AND  PllOFIT, 


BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

men  (!  A  L  II  OllTICB  L  T  V  R  I  S  T  . 

Ill  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  suliicicnt  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

“  IT.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

"  IN.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 

_________  $1.50 


Play  and  Profit 

IS  MY  GARDEN, 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  liis  garden  on  the  rocky  liill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years'  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 
while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors.  ....  It 
is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  tlie  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch. — _V.  Y.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  SI. 50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  K1HTIOY. 

Ordinary  Panes,  81 .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 

Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S3  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— §3.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  lino. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  Insertion. 

GKK3IAM  UIHTIOY. 

h.side  Pages,  15  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  25  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

J^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Bboadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.* . $2  50 

Allen’s  iL.  F.)  Kural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  5< 

Allen's  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  Americar  Farm  Book .  2  5 

Allen’s  CR.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animais .  10 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide' .  1  25 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads* .  3  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture* .  3  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot* .  1  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy* . . .  5  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . .  30 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol* —  12  00 

Bickneil’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field.  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* . 2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk.* . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual* .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* . 1  50 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making*...  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory . : .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* . 4  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book* . 2  00 

Burnham’s  The  China  Fowl* .  1  00 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guido .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep* .  1  25 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  America  7  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls*  .  5  00 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* .  3  00 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market* .  50 

Croff ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cumming’s  Architectural  Details* . 10  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture* . 10  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12  m» .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  l2nio .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth* .  2  50 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth*..  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* . 10  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* .  2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* .  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  1  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . 1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* .  6  00 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture* . 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* .  1  50 

Field's  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.l  on  Grasses* .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  Svo.,  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng’s* .  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  Svo.  2  vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 1  50 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  iulture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual* .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paini’ .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* .  2  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide* . 4  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant* .  3  00 

Gregory  O"  Cabbages* . paper..  30 

Gregory  Onions* . paper. .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 75 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture* . .  3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* .  1  00 

Hallett's  Builders'  Specifications* .  i  75 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Contracts* .  10 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* . 6  90 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4 ; 

Colored  Engravings* . 6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gar  dening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.*.  .Pai  3r .  25 

Hop  Culture .  £0 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book* . 1  50 

How  to  Make  Candy* . .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Ilusmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* .  ...  1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6  00 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House* .  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn- Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* . 1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* . 1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* . 1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening* . 1  50 


King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.. Paper,  40c — cloth*.. ..J  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant* .  1  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* .  6  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat* .  1  75 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder* . 10  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Marshall’s  Farmer's  Hand  Book* .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture* .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  6  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* .  6  00 

'  ~  "  1  50 

4  00 
1  25 
1  25 
75 
20 
1  00 
60 


Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . 

Orange  Countv  Stud-Book* . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  to 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* .  50 

Plummer's  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  tPrize  Essay.)* . paper .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]' .  30 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual* .  1  25 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  60 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Saunders’s  Domestic.  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* . .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* . 3  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book . . .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products* .  1  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* .  60 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eug.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* .  .  9  00 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice* .  50 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed.* .  3  75 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers' Manual.  2  vols* .  3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual .  1  50 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures* .  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.l* . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* .  50 

Waring’s  Handv-Book  of  Husbandry* . . 3  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* _ 18  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  . 2  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12  00 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages* .  3  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . .  1  00 

IN  STOCK: 

American  Rowing  Almanac . $  50 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Beckstein’s  Natural  History  of  Cage  Birds .  1  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses .  1  00 

Brent’s  Pigeon  Book .  75 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardeners’ Assistant .  2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . 20  00 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables .  2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am. Trotting  Turf.  Pa. ,25;  clo.  50 

Carr’s  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns .  1  00 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Darrah’s  Poulterers’  and  Farmers’  Guide .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry .  4  50 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture . 2  00 

Dn  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture . 2  00 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  4  00 

Follen’s  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening .  15 

Frank  Forester’s  Sporting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1  50 

Gill’s  Epitome  of  Botany .  50 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol .  3  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Greeley’s  Whet  I  Know  ol  Farming .  1  50 

Greener’s  Modern  Breechloaders .  1  50 

Grindon'c  Trees  of  Old  England .  1  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hallock's  Camp  Life  in  Florida . ; .  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hibbard’s  The  Fern  Garden .  1  75 

'  '  50 

3  00 
75 
75 
25 
SO 


History  and  Structure  of  Plaak  Roads. 

Hobbs’  Country  and  Suburban  Residences . 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book . 

How'  I  made  C250  a  Year  by  my  Bees . 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South, 


James  on  the  Game  Cock . $1  25 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Leibig’s  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry .  2  Cl, 

Lewis’ American  Sportsman .  2  75 

Lewis’  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies .  2  00 

Mayhew  s  illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  Ot 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  9i 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  2( 
Meehan’s  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees..  75 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  25 

Nicholson's  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  0U 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture .  1  75 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  l  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant .  3  00 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’ Manual .  2  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50- 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand's  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reasor’s  Treatise  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens .  2  00 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 3  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  I  75 

Sayer’s  American  Flower  Garden  Companion .  1  00 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine .  2  00 

Schmidt's  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Walers .  .  3  50 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture .  75 

Sillowav’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . 4  50 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stone’s  Domesticated  Trout .  2  50 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Am.  Ed.l2mo  2  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  25 

The  Farmer’s  Receipt  Book .  50 

The  Household  Treasury .  1  50 

The  Orchard  House .  40 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist .  2  00 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist .  1  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee .  50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  7  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fcsquet) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder's  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watt’s  Poultry  Yard .  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood .  1  75 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . 25 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Window  Gardener,  (Rarid) . . .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Wither's  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.  .15  00 
Youmans’ Household  Science .  1  75 

CRANDALL’S 

“LITTLE  ALL-EIGHT.” 


One  of  the  funniest  and  jolliest  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  All-l  ight 
throws  himself  into  a  great  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  as  he  whirls  around  the  “wheel.” 
This  toy  can  not  conveniently  be  sent  by 
mail.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  things  manu¬ 
factured  by  C.  M.  Crandall.  Ask  the 
nearest  Toy  dealer  for  Crandall’s  Little 
All-right,  hasten  to  buy  it,  and  be  happy. 


THE  CHROMOS. 

To  every  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1876,  [Volume  35,]  the  Publishers  will 
present  an  exquisite  Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two 
beautiful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange 
Judd'  Company,  and  entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  and 
“Up  for  Repairs,”  have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in 
the  finest  style.  As  long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are 
in  stock,  a  choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of 
either  one  of  these  exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 

yoto^gaSdenT- 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  books  about  it. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure. .Post-paid,  $1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  “  $1.50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden..  “  $1.50 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  “  $1.50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  “  $2.50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  “  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Fuller’s  Grapf.  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  “  30 

River’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  “  $1.00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture..  “  $1.59 

Roe’s  Manual  on  Culture  of  Small  Fruits  “  50 

You  will  find  all  the  above  books  very  useful  and  valuable 
in  all  seasons.  Send  also  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  their  Rural  Books  (free  to  applicants.) 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CENTENNIAL  PRESENTS  FOR 

THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


Crandall’s  Building-Blocks 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety.  The  blocks  are  put  up  ill  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a 
large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid ,  $2.50.  No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $  1.25. 

No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 

Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations  of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very. brilliant  colors.  They 
are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out,  and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

Crandall’s 
Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos¬ 
tume.  These  are  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in¬ 
vented.  The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
with  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  limited  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  operator. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

Crandall’s  Expression-Blocks. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other.  The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when  com¬ 
plete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land.  These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed  if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 

Crandall’s  Illuminated  Pictorial  Alphabet  Cubes. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will  make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures.  They 
are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable  ;  put  up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes ;  and  are  most  attractive 
to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  present  for  the.  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


Crandall’s  Menagerie. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  amusing  things  ever 
brought  out  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  children.  The  six 
animals  composing  the  mena¬ 
gerie  are  beautifully  painted, 
and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces 
in  each  box,  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  most  laughter-pro¬ 
voking  figures  can  be  made  up 
with  them. 


Price  $2.00.  [Purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.} 


Crandall’s  Alphabet-Blocks,  Red,  White,  and  Bine. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters  are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them.  Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

N.B.— If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above,  the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  will  be  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


‘■Hail  Columbia! 


1776.  1876 J 

YOUNG  AMERICA, 
ATTENTION ! 

If  yon  want  to  have  “  lots  of 
fnn,”  go  to  the  nearest  toy- 
dealer  and  get 

U 


“As  Natural  as  Life,”  and  Twice  as 
Amusing ! 

C.  M.  Crandall,  who  has  done  so  much  for  children, 
—lias  made  another  splendid  thing  that  will  perfectly 
charm  all  the  Little  Folks,  viz. : 

The  Great  Centennial  Toy, 

a  fine  Old  Soldier,  in  Brilliantly  Colored  Uniform, 
with  Cocked  Hat,  Flag,  and  Staff,  all  so  ingeniously  made 
and  put. together,  that  you  can -set  him  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent'positions,  and  he  stays  there  until  you  change  him. 
| — He  is  a  thing  of  life  ;  a  real  joy  to  all  Bovs  and  Girls, 
(and  older  people  too).  He  fits  and  also  works  well  with 
all  the  Acrobats  and  the  menagerie. 


lie  waxeth  eloquent. 

Every  Child  Everywhere 

should  have  “Ye  Hero  of  ’76”  right  away — or 
more. than  one...  The  real  Hero  is  9 inches  high,  and 
mauytimes  larger  than  the  greatly  reduced  figures  above, 
which  show,  without  the  colors,  only  two  of  the  almost 
numberless  interesting  and  amusing  positions,  which  the.. 

Hero  .will  take  in  your  hands . 

Sold  in  a  neat  box,  for  only  35  cts.-  ^SF"Sent  safely 
by  riiaii,  post-paid,  for  45  cts.— Send  for  one  or  more. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  General  Agents, 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

H  O  M  gT  e  s  , 

FOR  YOUR  FARMS! 

EMPIRE '  PORTABLE.  FOIiGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


$16 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 

STUDEBAKER  WAGONS 

are  the  center  of  attraction  at  the  Centennial. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  fall  illustrated  description  ol' 
tlie  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  liod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN  GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— February. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— March.  Mallard  and  Wid¬ 
geon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— May. 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon.— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer. —  September.  Teal.  —  October. 
Quaii.  Bittern.  —  November.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— December.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  witli  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt¬ 
ing  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN  ROD ,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D„  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post  paid,  $1.50. 

J  AGUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN  FARM, 
AND  BARN-  YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  oi  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops.  Details  oi  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

WILLARD'S  PRA  CTICAL  PAIR  Y  If  USB  A  ND  R  Y. 

A  Standard  Work  on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming,  Dairy 
Stock  and  Stock  Feeding,  Milk,  its  Management  and  Manu¬ 
facture  into  Butter  and  Cheese,  History  and  Mode  of  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories,  Dairy  Utensils,  etc., 
etc.  By  X.  A.  Willard,  A.  M.  This  is  a  most  full,  practical, 
and  reliable  work  on  Dairy  Husbandry,  and  it  describes  the 
recent  great  improvements  in  the  Dairy  Business.  It  is 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


highly  recommended  by  leading  agricultural  and  other  in¬ 
fluential  journals,  and  is  a  Standard  Authority .  It  will  pay 
every  one  engaged  in  any  branch  of  dairy  business,  or  who 
keeps  a  single  cow,  to  obtain  and  study  this  work.  Prac¬ 
tical  Dairy  Husbandry  embraces  5f0  large  octavo  pages, 
is  handsomely  and  fully  illustrated,  printed  on  superior 
paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

PRACTICAL  BUTTER  BOOK. 

A  complete  treatise  on  Butter  Making  at  factories  and 
farm  dairies,  including  the  selection,  feeding,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock  for  butter  dairying— with  plans  for  dairy 
rooms  and  creameries,  dairy  fixtures,  utensils,  etc-.  By  X. 
A.  Willard,  A.  M„  Author  ;f  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Post-paid,  $1.00. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  Work  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Care,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry.  By  William  M.  Lewis.  This-isoue 
of  the  finest  gotteu-up  works  on  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats,  for  its  size  and  price,  of  any  publication  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  It  is  finely  and  profusely  illustrated  and 
printed,  and  bound  in  extra  style.  Contains  224  large  octavo 
pages.  Contains  also  full  descriptive  Details  of  the  art  of 
Caponizing,  with  description  of  the  implements  used  for  the 
purpose.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds,  and  general  direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  summer  and  winter  management,  herd¬ 
ing,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases.  With  portraits  and 
oilier  engravings.  By  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  with  liis 
letter  to  the  Texas  Almanac,  on  Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas, 
and  Geo.  W.  Kendall’s  on  Sheep-Raising  m  Texas.  Octavo, 
338  pp.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S  FINE-  WOOL  SHEEP  HUSBANDR  Y 

Giving  prominent  Characteristics  of  different  Breeds; 
Principles  of  Breeding  correctly;  practical  and  concise 
rules  for  selecting  the  best  and  making  the  best  crosses  for 
Wool  and  Mutton.  By  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D. 

Post-paid,  $1.00. 

HUSMANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  ana  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTT'S  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLER'S  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 
Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
witli  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1S40.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1866.  By 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  cldse 
of  1S68,  and  a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and 
1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  the  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc,  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 
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A  VEGETA  BCE  MANUAL,, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AN1)  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in  Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 


$1.50 


BR00M-C0RN  and  BROOMS. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

Raising  Broom-Corn  and  Making 
Brooms 

On  a  Small  or  Large  Scale. 

Written  and  Compiled  by  the  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.  Broom-Corn  and  its  Varieties.  Description 
of  the  Plant.  Introduction  and  Extent  of  Cult  ure.  Second¬ 
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General  Conclusions.  Growing  on  the  Large  Scale.  What 
a  Retired  Grower  says.  Making  Brooms.  Home-Made 
Brooms.  Home-Made  Brooms,  Another  Method.  Making 
Brooms  by  Machinery.  Extent  of  the  Manufacture. 
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According  to  our  custom  of  occasionally  giving 
engravings  merely  as  pictures,  we  this  month  pre¬ 
sent  the  above.  When  we  first  came  across  this 
picture  in  the  British  Workman,  it  struck  us  as  not 
only  the  best  representation  of  a  tiger  we  had  seen, 


but  one  of  the  best  animal  portraits  we  had  ever 
met  with.  The  drawing,  by  an  artist  named  Brit¬ 
tain,  is  masterly,  as  representing  the  savage  dignity 
of  the  beast,  and  conveying  the  idea  of  concealed 
power  and  ferocity.  Though  not  so  large  as  the 


lion,  the  tiger  is  a  more  beautiful  as  well  as  a  more 
po  werful  animal ;  its  ground  color  is  orange-yellow, 
except  the  white  on  its  face,  throat,  and  under  parts, 
marked  with  elegant  black  bands.  Its  strength 
is  enormous,  a  man  being  as  nothing  in  its  grasp. 
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'4'Uie  Mairy  (l<mc>flower,  Jtudbeckia 
liirta ,  has  been  sent  several  times  of  late,  and  recently  by 
“  J.  S.  W.,”  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  and  “  O.  W.  W.,”  Orleans, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  name.  It  is  a  branching  plant,  one  to  two 
feet  high,  roughly  hairy,  and  bearing  heads  of  flowers, 
one  to  two  inches  across,  that  appear  like  small  sun¬ 
flowers,  with  a  very  dark  purple  center.  This  is  proper¬ 
ly  a  western  plant,  which  is  becoming  common  at  the 
East,  its  seeds  having  been  brought  in  baled  hay,  and  in 
field  seeds,  and  is  now  frequent  in  pastures  and  meadows. 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST,  1876. 

A  farmer’s  work  is  never  done.  But  there  is  a 
constant  variety  about  it  that  prevents  weariness, 
and  some  gratifying  result  is  always  perceptible  for 
every  labor.  After  the  burry  of  July  comes  a  com¬ 
parative  rest ;  that  is  work  must  be  done  in  harvest, 
but  may  ha  done  in  August,  when  the  burry  of  har¬ 
vest  is  over.  On  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  favora¬ 
ble  season,  and  cultivated  crops  that  have  been 
well  worked  are  free  from  weeds,  and  are  laid  by  in 
good  condition.  Now  that  a  few  days  can  be 
spared,  every  farmer  should  visit  the  Centennial. 
There  is  much  to  be  seen  that  will  give  every  man, 
woman,  or  child  old  enough  to  appreciate  it,  mat¬ 
ter  for  thought,  study,  or  imitation,  that  will  he 
worth  many  times  the  cost.  No  person  can  view 
this  grand  exhibition,  and  come  out  of  it  discon¬ 
tented  with  things  as  we  now  possess  and  enjoy 
them.  And  of  all  persons  who  are  benefited  by  the 
labors  of  mind  and  muscle  of  the  last  50  years,  the 
farmer  stands  first.  Thoughtfully  viewed,  it  is 
seen  that  nearly  every  invention  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  have  gone  to  help  him  to  work  better  or 
more  easily  ;  to  reach  his  customers  more  readily, 
and  to  add  to  his  comforts  and  enjoyment.  What 
we  have  to  do  now  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
possible  help  in  our  farm  work,  to  make  it  more 
effective  and  profitable.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
reason  for  congratulation, rather  than  for  grumbling 
that  things  do  not  move  fast  enough  for  us. 

KSoats  Woidk. 

Turnips. — Although  we  cannot  complain  of  short 
fodder  crops  this  season,  nevertheless  we  would 
not  on  that  account  fail  to  add  to  our  resources  in 
this  respect,  not  knowing  what  may  happen  before 
spring.  We  should  therefore  sow  as  many  white 
turnips  as  possible,  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
We  prefer  the  Norfolk  “White  Globe,”  or  the 
“  Cow-horn,”  as  these  grow  quickly,  yield  well,  and 
are  sweet  and  palatable.  Any  vacant  ground  may 
he  used,  or  a  piece  of  grass  land  that  has  run  out 
and  needs  reseeding,  may  be  turned  down  evenly, 
so  that  the  grass  is  covered,  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  without  tearing  up  the  sod.  A  dressing  of 
wood-ashes  will  be  found  very  useful  for  this  crop. 

Winter  Wheat.- — This  crop  usually  follows  oats  or 
barley.  To  summer-fallow  for  the  wheat  crop  is 


now  a  plan  to  he  discarded,  excepting  under  very 
unusual  circumstances.  The  oat  or  barley  stubble 
should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  it  may 
become  too  dry  to  work  well,  or  weeds  may  mature 
their  seed.  We  do  not  advocate  making  the  ground 
too  mellow,  and  would  have  the  surface  somewhat 
cloddy  if  the  soil  is  mellow  underneath.  We  have 
frequently  noticed  that  the  wheat  upon  most  care¬ 
fully  finished  and  rolled  fields,  has  suffered  most 
from  “heaving”  in  the  winter,  and  that  the  wheat 
that  has  been  “  cultivated  ”  in,  has  stood  as  well 
or  better  than  the  drill  sown.  We  give  two  plow¬ 
ing^  for  our  wheat,  one  shallow  one  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  oats  or  barley  has  been  hauled  off,  to 
cover  the  trash  and  start  the  shed  seed,  and  a  final 
one  in  September. 

Seed  Wheat  should  he  selected  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  most  readily  shelled  wheat  is  usually  the 
ripest  and  plumpest,  and  this  should  be  selected  for 
seed.  Otherwise  the  seed  wheat  should  be  passed 
through  the  fanning  mill  three  or  four  times,  that 
the  heaviest,  largest,  and  cleanest  grains  may  be 
gathered.  In  every  locality  some  one  of  the  best 
farmers  should  make  a  special  business  of  raising- 
seed  wheat,  which  readily  brings  double  the  ordi¬ 
nary  market  price,  and  well  grown  and  selected 
seed  is  well  worth  this  price.  Above  all  things 
avoid  seed  foul  with  cockle,  chess,  or  other  weeds. 

Manure. — -Manure  is  much  damaged  at  this  season 
by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  while  spread  in  the  yard, 
or  by  mixture  with  seeds  of  weeds  from  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine,  or  from  foul  pastures,  from  which 
they  are  brought  by  cattle.  Both  these  evils  should 
be  avoided.  Pile  the  manure  as  made,  in  compact, 
flattened  heaps,  and  keep  it  moist ;  watering  if 
need  he  with  a  few  barrels  of  water  now  and  then. 
Cut  all  weeds  out  of  the  pastures,  lest  they  may  be 
cropped  by  cows  or  horses,  and  the  seeds'  brought 
home  to  go  upon  the  fields  again  in  the  manure. 
Much  may  be  done  this  month  in  gathering  materi¬ 
als  for  compost.  Road  dust  is  particularly  valua¬ 
ble,  and  may  be  gathered  now  in  abundance. 

Weeds  in  pastures,  fence  corners,  road-sides,  corn 
or  potato  fields,  should  be  collected  and  burned  if 
in  blossom  or  seed.  No  other  manner  of  disposing 
of  them  is  safe,  but  this  ends  them.  Remember 
that  oats  or  barley  from  scattered  seed  in  the  newly 
sown  wheat,  are  weeds  as  much  as  any  other  plant, 
and  should  not  be  permitted  there.  Where  rag¬ 
weed  has  been  allowed  to  cover  the  stubble,  it  wfll 
pay  to  mow  it  and  rake  it  off,  rather  than  plow 
down  the  ripened  seed,  and  stock  the  ground. 

Clover  Seed. — The  high  price  of  clover  seed  should 
make  it  an  object  to  save  the  second  crop  of  clover 
for  this  purpose.  The  aftermath  is  hut  poor  pas¬ 
ture,  and  causes  horses  and  colts  to  slobber  until 
they  get  poor  upon  it.  It  will  .pay  far  better  to 
save  the  second  growth  for  seed,  to  he  cut  next 
month.  100  lbs.  of  “plaster”  per  acre,  will  help 
the  growth  "very  much. 

Bumble  Bees. — It  is  one  of  the  most  .important 
late  discoveries,  that  the  yield  of  red  clover  seed 
depends  upon  the  bumble  bees.  These  insects  fer¬ 
tilize  the  blossoms,  conveying  the  pollen  from  one 
blossom  to  another  by  means  of  their  long  probos¬ 
cis,  and  no  other  is  known  to  do  this  necessary 
work.  Without  the  humble  bees  we  can  have  no- 
clover  seed.  The  natural  enemy  of  the  bumble 
bee  is  the  farmer’s  hoy,  who,  when  he  tumbles  over 
a  nest  and  gets  stung,  never  forgives  or  forgets  it, 
hut  becomes  a  life  long  enemy  to  this  busy  bee. 
Give  these  insects  a  wide  berth,  and  let  them  live  to 
increase  the  yield  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  clover 
seed,  which  is  getting  higher  every  year. 

Flics. — This  is  fly  t-ime,  and  the  horses  stamp  and 
kick  the  live-long  night.  To  get  rid  of  these  pests, 
which  are  not  house  flies  as  generally  supposed, 
but  a  true  bloodsucker,  known  as  Slomoxys  calci- 
trans,  or  the  “kicking  causing  Stomoxys,”  mix  30 
parts  of  lard  or  glycerine,  with  one  part  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  rub' it  lightly  upon  the  hair — and  not  upon 
the  skin — of  the  legs  of  horses  and  cows.  Cleaning 
and  washing  the  stables,  and  covering  the  opened 
windows  with  mosquito  net,  will  help  to  secure  a 
good  night’s  rest  to  the  horses  and  milking  cows. 

Horses. — A  perfectly  clean-cool  stable,  is  prefera- 
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ble  to  a  bed  in  a  bare  pasture  field,  for  a  bard  worked 
team.  If,  however,  there  is  a  good  piece  of  pasture 
handy,  and  the  stable  is  neither  clean  nor  cool,  the 
pasture  is  to  be  preferred.  But  horses  need  their 
usual  feed  before  being  turned  out.  They  can  not 
live  and  work  without  sleep,  nor  sleep  if  the}-  must 
pick  a  bellyful  from  the  fence  corners  at  night. 
Horse’s  feet  and  legs  should  be  washed  every  night. 
(See  preceding  remarks  upon  flies). 

Cows.— The  yield  of  milk  will  fall  off  now  without 
some  fresh  succulent  feed.  The  suckers  from  the 
com  field  ;  leaves  from  mangels,  soft  headed  cab¬ 
bages,  or  best  of  all,  some  especially  provided  corn- 
fodder,  or  oats  and  peas  mixed,  will  be  useful  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  milk.  Next  month's  butter 
is  only  second  in  quality  to  June  butter,  and  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  milk  is  important,  and 
easier  to  do  than  to  restore  it  after  it  has  fallen  off. 

Sheep. — For  early  lambs  some  of  the  most  forward 
ewes  may  now  be  selected  from  the  flock  and  kept 
with  the  ram,  being  all  fed  a  pint  of  mixed  bran 
and  linseed  or  cotton  seed  cake  meal  per  day,  to 
hasten  the  breeding  season.  Thin  ewres  that  have 
sucking  lambs,  should  nowr  be  separated  from  the 
lambs  by  day,  and  the  lambs  weaned.  Those  ewes 
that  have  much  milk  should  be  closely  watched,  and 
their  milk  drawn  if  needed,  to  avoid  swollen  and 
inflamed  udders.  Sheep  and  lambs  with  filthy  hind 
parts,  should  be  closely  clipped,  lest  they  may  be¬ 
come  fly-blown.  Now  is  the  time  to  select  a  good 
thoroughbred  young  ram,  for  needed  improvement 
of  the  flock.  In  choosing  the  breed  it  is  well  to 
study  the  prices  of  long  and  short  wools.  The 
Cotswold  is  the  most  promising  and  useful  long- 
wool  sheep  we  have,  and  is  now  perfectly  acclimated 
here,  several  of  our  native  bred  flocks  being  as 
good  as  any  imported  ones. 

Water. — This  is  a  dry  month,  and  stock  may  easi¬ 
ly  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Want  of  water  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  suffering,  which  results  in  disease 
and  death.  See  that  every  animal  is  well  supplied 
with  pure  water  in  abundance.  Ponds,  sloughs, 
and  foul  spring  holes  are  not  fit  to  supply  stock 
water,  and  wells  or  cisterns  only  should  be  used. 
There  are  as  many  hogs  die  every  year  of  disease 
resulting  from  want  of  pure  water,  as  would  pay 
for  a  well  upon  every  western  farm,  and  yet  this 
loss  is  submitted  to  year  after  year.  This  is  one 
reason  why  farming  does  not  pay  with  some  farmers. 

Swine.— Pork  is  still  high  enough  to  leave  a  good 
profit  to  feeders.  With  the  present  promise  of  the 
corn  crop,  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  pork  at  some 
time  seems  inevitable.  It  will  therefore  be  entirely 
safe  to  make  the  pork  as  cheaply  as  possible.  This 
can  be  done  by  feeding  well  and  marketing  early. 
A  bushel,  of  corn  fed  in  August  or  September,  will 
make  twice  as  much  pork  as  a  bushel  fed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  To  provide  dry,  clean  feeding 
pens,  will  also  lessen  the  cost  of  the  pork,  because 
it  will  encourage  the  growth  of  the  swine. 

Boot  Crops  need  to  be  thinned  out  and  kept  free 
from  weeds.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  meet  across  the 
rows,  the  hoe  may  be  laid  aside.  When  thinning 
the  crop,  fill  blank  spaces  by  transplanting  with  a 
common  garden  trowel.  This  may  be  done  at  any¬ 
time,  without  putting  the  plants  back  in  the  least. 

Pastures. — Old  worn  pastures  may  be  renewed  by 
harrowing  the  mossy  spots,  or  the  places  covered 
with  sorrel,  dressing  them  well  with  plaster,  and 
sowing  fresh  grass  seed.  A  light  dressing  of  guano, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  will 
greatly  help  to  restore  a  worn  meadow,  and  bring 
in  a  fine  growth  of  grass'.  The  droppings  of  the 
cattle  should  be  broken  up  and  scattered  occasion¬ 
ally  upon  both  pastures  and  meadows  that  have 
been  pastured.  Pasturing  meadows  is  not  profita¬ 
ble,  unless  there  is  a  heavy  aftermath,  and  then 
cows  will  do  less  injury  than  horses  or  sheep. 

Fattening  Animals. — “  An  animal  well  summered 
is  half  wintered,”  so  with  animals  to  be  fed  for  the 
butcher,  every  pound  of  flesh  made  now,  mil  cost 
but  a  fourth,  or  less,  of  that  made  in  the  winter ; 
besides  the  growth  of  an  animal  increases  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  the 
heavier  it  is  made  now,  the  greater  its  future 
increase.  Therefore  sheep,  pigs,  or  beeves,  should 


be  pushed  forwared  now  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Do 
not  forget  that  water  is  food  as  well  as  solid  mat¬ 
ter,  and  should  be  given  with  as  much  regularity. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

August  generally  affords  the  gardener  a  brief 
breathing  spell  in  which  a  few  days  of  leisure  can 
be  enjoyed.  Make  a  visit  to  the  mountains  or  sea¬ 
side  with  the  family,  and  return  refreshed  by  the 
change  of  air  and  scene,  and  ready  to  resume  the 
usual  work  with  new  vigor.  During  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  make  preparations  for  laying  drains  where  they 
are  needed.  Do  up  all  little  jobs  now,  and  where 
brush  and  briars  have  been  allowed  to  grow,  cut 
and  as  soon  as  dry  enough  burn. 

Orchard  stud  3iiirscryo 

The  harvest  of  early  apples,  pears,  and  peaches, 
now  demands  attention,  and  the  prices  received  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  manner  of  packing  and 
assorting.  If  good,  well  colored  fruit  in  conve¬ 
nient  sized  packages  is  received  in  good  order,  it 
will  bring  at  any  time  more  than  enough  extra 
price  to  pay  for  the  extra  care.  Have  all  baskets, 
crates,  and  other  needed  packages,  ready  for  use 
when  wanted.  The  name  of  the  grower  should  be 
placed  on  every  package  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
quality  is  as  represented,  and  in  a  short  time  such 
packages  will  be  sought  after  by  buyers  and  dealers. 

Prying. — Do  not  allow  a  surplus  of  any  fruit  to 
waste,  preserve  it  by  drying  either  in  the  sun  or  by 
fire  heat.  We  have  given  in  previous  volumes  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  drying  which  may  be  consulted. 

Insects. — Examine  the  trees  carefully  to  see  that 
no  late  worms,  caterpillars,  or  borers  are  at  work. 
Borers  should  be  probed  out  with  a  wire.  In  peach 
orchards  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  all  hands  are 
set  at  “  worming,”  as  this  is  called. 

Budding  will  in  many  eases  be  performed  during 
the  present  month.  The  proper  time  is  when  the 
bark  of  the-  stock  lifts  readily  and  well  formed 
buds  can  be  had.  Directions  for  budding  have 
been  given  in  previous  volumes,  and  with  a  little 
instruction  and  practice,  any  intelligent  boy  can 
learn  to  do  it  successfully. 

Thinning. — It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  thin  out  fruit 
where  the  branches  are  too  heavily  loaded.  If  not 
thinned,  some  will  break  down. 

Seedlings  will  require  shade  if  they  are  exisected 
to  endure  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  this  month.  See 
last  month’s  notes. 

Weeds  can  only  be  kept  down  by  frequently  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil ;  if  neglected,  the  labor  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  A  horse  with  a  cultivator  or  a  harrow, 
can  easily  keep  the  weeds  down  in  an  orchard  ex¬ 
cept  immediately  around  the  trees,  where  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  the  hoe. 

Seeds. — Gather  tree  seeds  as  they  ripen,  and  store 
in. earth  or  sand  to  keep  from  drying  out. 

-  -  - 

iFVsiit,  CjSardeji. 

Blackberries  will  be  just  in  their  prime  in  the 
Northern  States.  If  more  are  raised  than  can  be 
used  in  the  family,  or  sold,  a  supply  should  be 
dried  or  canned  for  winter.  Never  pick  until  fully 
ripe,  as  some  varieties  turn  black  long  before  they 
are  fit  to  eat.  - 

Dwarf  Trees. — Pinch  into  shape  and  thin  out  the 
fruit  when  it  is  too  thick. 

Grapes.— it  the  canes  have  been  properly  tied  up 
and  pinched  back,  they  will  not  require  much  at 
tention  now-  except  a  little  pinching  off  of  the  lat 
erals  and  the  ends  of  the  growing  canes.  If  mildew 
makes  its  appearance,  dust  the  vines  with  sulphur, 
j  T-Iand-pick  caterpillars  and  other  insects.  If  fine 
bunches  are  desired  for  exhibition,  remove  all  im¬ 
perfect  berries  and  thin  the  others  with  a  pair  of 
sharp-pointed  scissors.  Young  vines  should  be 
kept  tied  to  stakes  or  trellises,  and  all  surplus 
shoots  removed. 

Raspberries  that  have  done  bearing  should  have 
the  old  fruiting  canes  cut  out  and  burned ;  leave 


but  3  or  4  of  the  new  canes,  which  should  be  cut 
back  at  the  bight  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  the  lat¬ 
erals  to  18  inches. 

Strawberries.— Sat  out  new  beds  with  runners  that 
have  been  struck  in  pots,  and  keep  the  old  beds 
clear  of  weeds.  Where  young  plants  are  not  need¬ 
ed,  cut  the  runners  as  often  as  necessarv. 

SSilelceaj  dsirtleii. 

By  this  month  almost  everything  will  be  planted, 
and  the  chief  work  is  to  keep  the  growing  crops 
free  from  weeds.  This  is  so  easily  done  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  a  weedy  garden.  Keep  the  horse 
and  cultivator  in  frequent  use  among  the  larger 
growing  crops,  and  the  hoe  and  various  hand-weed- 
ers  among  the  others.  Save  seeds  as  fast  as  they 
ripen,  selecting  only  the  best  and  earliest  for  seed. 

Asparagus. — All  that  can  be  done  to  this  crop  is 
to  puli  out  the  larger  weeds  that  appear. 

Beans. — Plant-  a  few  rows  for  late  use  and  for 
salting  down  for  winter.  Limas  need  pinching 
when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  poles.  If  the  crop 
is  larger  than  can  boused,  shell  and  dry  for  winter. 

Beets. — Thin  and  keep  the  weeds  down  and  loosen 
the  soil  with  the  hoe  or  hand  cultivator. 

Cabbages.— Ho  crop  better  repays  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  hoe  often. 

Carrots. — Thin  and  weed  the  late  sowings. 

Corn. — Save  the  earliest  and  best  ears  for  seed. 
Cultivate  and  hoe  as  often  as  necessary. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  need  to  be  gathered  every¬ 
day,  and  salted  down  or  sold.  For  the  market  as¬ 
sort  them  into  three  sizes,  rejecting  all  over  3 
or  4  inches  long.  Save  seeds  from  the  earliest. 

Egg  Plants. — Cultivate  often,  and  go  over  daily 
and  destroy  the  potato  beetle.  Place  a  shingle  or 
handful  of  hay  under  the  fruits,  to  keep  them  from 
the  ground. 

Herbs. — Cut  as  soon  as  in  flower,  tie  in  small 
bunches,  and  hang  where  they  will  dry. 

Melons. — Pinch  back  the  ends  of  rampant  vines, 
and  remove  all  fruit  not  likely  to  ripen.  Those 
about  ripening  will  be  better  if  turned  occasionally. 

Onions. — Harvest  as  soon  as  the  tops  fall  over  ; 
store.in  thin  layers  in  a  dry  airy  loft.  If  they  can 
be  marketed  at  paying  prices  now,  it  will  be  better 
than  storing. 

Peas. — Clear  up  the  ground  occupied  by  late  2>eas, 
and  plant  with  flat  turnips. 

Potatoes. — D’g  r.s  wanted,  and  either  bury  the 
tops  in  the  rows,  or  take  to  the  pig  pen  to  be  made 
into  manure. 

Squashes.  —Treat  the  same  as  melons,  and  hand¬ 
pick  the  squash-bug.  When  the  leaves  wilt,  look 
for  the  borer,  and  cut  it  out  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— Do  not  allow  the  vines  to  root  at 
the  joints,  but  move  every  week,  and  keep  the 
weeds  out. 

Tomatoes.- — Keep  tied  to  the-  trellises,  and  thin  out 
surplus  shoots.  Destroy  the  large  .green  worm. 

Turnips. — Sow  flat  sorts  in  vacant  spots,"  and  thin 
out  ruta-bagas. 

Fiawcr  CaairnILess.  asadl  Ukavvia. 

The  dry  weather  of  early  summer  has  in  many 
places  told  severely  on  lawns,  and  in  many  the 
grass  lias  turned  a  sickly  yellow.  It  is  better  not 
to  cut  the  grass  in  such  places,  but  leave  it  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots. 

Dahlias,  and  other  tall-growing  plants  will  require 
stakes,  as  sudden  wind  and  heavy  rain  storms  will 
greatly  injure  the  plants. 

Layers  of  shrubs  may  be  made  for  increasing  the 
stock  of  such  as  do  not  readily  root  from  cuttings. 

Seeds. — Save  the  seeds  of  any  desirable  kinds. 

|  Many  perennials  only  succeed  when  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  .or  at  least  after  the  intense  heats  are  over. 

Bedding  Plants. — Keep  these  in  shape  by  pinch¬ 
ing,  and  keep  clear  of  weeds. 

Potted  Plants  set  on  the  lawn  or  piazza,  should  be 
watered  whenever  they  need  it,  else  they  will 
soon  lose  their  healthy  appearance. 
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(iireculioisse  5»bi<1  Window 

Now  is  the  time  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  green¬ 
houses  from  insects,  to  do  auy  needed  repairs,  and 
build  all  additions.  Labor  and  materials  are  now 
at  their  lowest,  and  one  cannot  choose  a  better 
time  for  building  any  horticultural  structure.  Sup¬ 
ply  a  plenty  of  water  and  air  for  the  plants  remain¬ 
ing  in-doors,  and  give  shade  of  some  sort,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  foliage  from  injury  by  the  sun. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 
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Current  Wnor.ns.v Lie  Prices. 

June  13. 

Price  of  Gold . .  118  l-'J 

Flour— Saner  to  Extra  Stale  $4  00  @  .4  HO  $3  2a 
Saner  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  I  10  @  9  25  3  25 

Extra  Western  . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Sunerfine  Western . 

I’.yk  Flour  . . 

Cor.x-.MEAi,.  . . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  Wliite. 

All  kinds  or  lied  and  Amber. 

Cohn— Yellow . 

Mixed .  . 

White . 

Oats—  Western  . . 

State  . 

IvYH . 

Barley . . . 

Hay— Dale,  id  100  Bs . 

Straw,  ?)  100  Tbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?t  ft  .  . 

Mors— Crop  ol'  1875.  id  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  td  lb 

Seed— Clover,  id  lb  _ 

Timothy,  id  bushel. . . . 

Flax.  ?)  bushel .  . 

Sugar— Refi'g&  Grocery  id  lb 
Mor, assies,  Culm,  idgal. 

New  Orleans,  new  crop, if*  gal 

Coffee—  1  £  1  o  ( Gold) . 

Toracco,  Kentucky, &c„  id  ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  id  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  id  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  id  tb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  id  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— id  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  id  barrel . 19  50  ^ 

Prime  Mess,  id  barrel .  Nominal. 

Beef— Plain  mess .  10  00  @11  01) 

JjARb,  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  idlOO  lb  1 1  60  @1165 

Butter— State.  ?)  ft . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  id  It. 

Cheese..  .  . 

Brans— id  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?(  bu 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen  .  _ 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Canons,  ?)  ft. .  . 

Turkeys— id  lb . 

Geese,  id  pair . 

Geese,  ?!  lb . 

Ducks,  id  pair . 

Ducks,  ?!  lb . 

Roosters,  ?i  tb . 

Chickens,  spring.  ?!  pair . 

Chickens,  dry  pick’d  lb . 

Pigeons,  wild,  ?!  dozen 
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tame,  ?d  dozen.  .  . 

Lettuce,  ?t  hid . 

Cucumbers.  ?)bbl . 

Turnifs  id  100  bunches . 

Beets,  id  bbl .  . 

String  Beans,  ?!  bag . 

Cauliflower,  ?!  bbl . 

Cabs  tens— id  100 . 

?!  bbl . 

Onions— id  bbl . 

derate .  . 

Potatoes — New  ?)  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ?i  bbl . 

Broom-corn . 

Watermelons,  ?!  100.  . 

Green  Peas.  ?!  bag . 

Tomatoes,  ?>  cte . 

Rhubarb,?)  100  bunches _ 

Radishes,  ?)  too  bunches  .... 

Arrt.ES— id  barrel . 

squash.  ?)  bbl . 

Oranges.  Florida,  ?!  bbl _ 

GOOSEBE RRIE3,  ?!  bllsll .  . 

Currants,  id  lb . 

Cherries,  ?)  a . . 

Strawberries,  ?)  quart . 

Blackberries,  $  qt . 

Karpberriks . 

Whortleberries,  id  busli . . . 

Maple  Sugar,  P  ft . 

Maple  Syrup,  ?l  gallon . 
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Gold  has  been  up  to  112%,  and  down  to  111%,  closing 
July  12,  at  111%,  as  against  112%  on  June  12,  and  112?,; 
on  May  13 ... .  Breadstuff' movements  have  been  much  less 
extensive,  since  our  last ;  and  with  improved  crops  and 
depressed  market  reports  from  Europe,  free  arrivals  here, 
increased  urgency  to  close  out  supplies,  lower  gold,  and 
firmer  ocean  freights,  our  market  has  been  quoted  much 
lower,  and  toward  the  close,, very  unsettled,  with  less  of 
an  er-port  inquiry  for  Flour  and  Grain,  and  a  comparative¬ 
ly  moderate  home  trade  call.  Much  of  the  Wheat 
and  @orn  received  here,  during  the  month,  arrived  in 
poor  order,  which  the  very  warm  weather  tended  to  ag¬ 
gravate,  and  thus  render  the  sale  of  such  stock  extremely 
difficult,  and,  as  to  values,  more  or  less  demoralizing. 
Considerable  quantities  of  Flour  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  warm  weather,  and  this  also  added  to  the  depression. 
At  the  close,  receivers  generally  were  eager  to  realize  on 
their  holdings  ;  and,  with  little  of  an  encouraging  tenor 
in  the  advices  by  cable,  prices  ruled  weak,  even  on  the 
modified  basis.  Sundry  lots  of  new  Winter  Wheat  (of 
fine  quality)  from  Texas,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  of  new  Flour  from  St.  Louis,  Tennessee,  etc., 
have  come  to  hand,  since  our  last.  New  crop  of  White 


Oats  of  choice  quality  from  New  Jersey  (Monmouth  Co.) 

brought  41  els.  on  Tuesday,  July  11 _ Provisions,  and 

Cotton,  have  been  less  active,  and  lower  and  irregular  in 

price _ Wool  lias  been  attracting  more  attention,  and 

toward  the  close  on  a  steadier  basis  as  to  prices  for  de¬ 
sirable  lots  of  domestic  product. ..  .Tobacco  has  been 
fairly  active,  and  generally  firm  in  price. ..  .Ilay,  Hops, 
and  Seeds,  have  been  less  sought  after,  and  quoted  easier. 
_ Naval  Stores  and  Petroleum  have  shown  more  firm¬ 
ness,  with  abetter  demand  noted _ Ocean  Grain  freights 

have  been  more  active,  at  stronger  rates.  Grain  rates  by 
steam  to  Liverpool,  closed  on  the  12th  July  at  tM;  to 
Glasgow  at  8%@1W  :  to  London  at  9 cl ;  to  Liverpool,  by 
sail,  at  M  :  London,  by  sail,  at  8 %d.  per  bushel.  Pro¬ 
visions  by  steam  to  Liverpool.  40s.  ©50s.  per  ton ;  Cot¬ 
ton  at  Vic ®>-  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders, 
at  Gs.3cf.@Gs.Gff.  per  quarter.  Grain  rates  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Liverpool,  for  the  maturing  crop,  quoted  at 
G2s.6cf.@67s.Gcf. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
tlie  transactions  for  the  month  ending  July  13th,  1876, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET'S. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  llye.  Harley.  Oats. 

24  d’s  this  in’ll i3Bl ,000  4,937,000  2,403,000  239,000  111,000  1,216,000 
24  d’s  last  m't,li2G9,000  5,417,000  1,311,000  357,000  205,000  1,067.000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  d’s  this  ui’tli363,000  2,370,000  2,613,000  143,000  9S6.000 

24  d’s  last  in’H i329,0U0  4,434,000  3,101,000  381,000  15,000  1,111,000 

JJ,  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipt’s.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  davs  1876.  .331,000  4,937,000  2.405,000  239,000  141,000  1,216,000 

24  days  1875.  .279,000  S, 918, 000  2,312,000  23,000  815,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1876  .  363,000  2,376,000  2,613,000  143,000  986,000 

24  days  1875.. 417, 000  5,391,000  1,9S5,000  31,000  2,117,0.0 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  bush.  basil,  bush.  bush.  bush. 
July  10, 1S76. .2,189,729  296.727  6I.50S  15,675  1.014,047  482,019 

June  9,  1876.. 1.121, 293  525,818  3,969  15,614  885,042  507,157 

May  8.  1876. .  1 ,563,826  172,090  16,365  33,301  437,387  450.613 

Apr.  10, 1876.. 3, 393,014  232,140  68.429  200,381  706,282  436,942 

Mar.  C,  1876.. 4, 473,653  302,026  82,562  411.078  757,457  377, 27S 

Jan.  10,  1876.. 5, 802, 293  663,982  100.741  325,191  1,080,300  307.43S 

Dec.  7,  1875.. 5,878, 036  816,962  99,908  305,901  1,252,005  258,364 

Mav  11,  1875...  969,804  1,542.924  16,124  16.537  545,209  229,055 

Jan.  11,  1875.. 3, 675, 122  1,049,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,647 

4.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  July  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

libls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1876..  1,043, 422  15,760,398  8,398,861  54,623  28,072  272,584  610,920 

1875..  923,289  10,638,507  6,008.198  105,687  165  61,840  218.169 

1874..  1,182, 136  20,601,800  10.185,019  513.622  240  62,603  253,765 

1873..  658,482  6,377,645  6,531,315  199,676  19,226  17,578  53,030 

1812..  418,080  4,202.506  11.967,765  366.829  22.656  17.215  115,066 

1871..  963.S31  8,193,157  4,824,872  43,018  83,679  14.SS9  - 

1870..  880,626  7,691,408  161,468  65,734  9,783  - 

1869..  605,950  6,260,268  1,481,840  68.536  42,257  - 

1868..  481,663  2,956,532  4,044,602  158,093  30,368  - 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 

igation  to  July  l  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bbls.  bush.  busli.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1876..  10,000  5,309,91)0  781.700  243,500  91,000  1,049,100  193,900 

1875..  11.700  3,217.700  824,700  53,500  -  755, COO  377,900 

1874..  17,900  S, 618.000  4,100.000  174,100  74,100  996,200  - - 

1573..  52,100  3,556,700  3,518,100  293.100  12,200  StO.-tOO  - 

1872..  32,200  1,682,890  0,516,600  203,100  451.500  J. 56 1, 200  - 

1871..  78,700  4.328,300  4,258,000  46,200  '  40,100  999,600  — 


?$ev»  York  ff.ive-Sitocli  M:airl»ets>. 


RECEIPTS. 


WEEK  ENDING 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


June  26 . 

July  3 . 

July  10..... 


8,184 

24 

3,983 

9,872 

90 

2,912 

8,067 

59 

3,593 

.  8, SOS 

61 

2.087 

.34,931 

234 

12,475 

37,057 

241 

17.352 

18,613 

25,402 

27,667 

21,229 

95,911 


19,019  48,823 
24,125  02.401 
20,717  62,103 
15,731  00,019 
79,595  253,246 


97,164  88,899  240,713 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  8,732  58  3,144  23,980  19,893 

do.  do.  last  Mouth...  9.264  00  4.833  24,291  22,224 

do.  do .  prev's  Month..  9,129  50  3,214  40,1S5  21,0S5 


ESeeves.— The  hot  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks, 
which  lias  been  unprecedented  for  more  titan  30  years, 
has  not  been  in  favor  of  an  improved  market.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tendency  has  been  steadily  downwards,  and 
as  we  close  our  report,  we  have  no  improvement  to  note 
in  prices,  although  the  general  feeling  was  more  lively 
and  encouraging.  Shipments  to  Europe  continue,  290 
head  having  been  sent  out  to  Scotland  last  week ;  this 
destination  having  probably  been  chosen  that  the  beef 
may  appear  in  the  London  market  as  choice  Highland, 
for  which  the  quality  is  good  enough.  How  long  a  busi¬ 
ness  can  continue  on  such  a  basis,  however,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Prices  at  the  close  were  9@9Jc.  per  lb.  for  native 
steers,  55@5G  lbs.  per  gross  cwt..  and  10@10}r.  for  prime 
beeves  of  56®57  lbs.  estimated  per  c'wt. 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 


WEEK  ENDING 

j Range. 

Large.  Sales. 

A  ver. 

June  19 . 

.  7  @105*0. 

9  (ft  10  c. 

9%c. 

June  26 . 

.  7  ®:o%c. 

9  @  9iSfc. 

9%c. 

July  3 . 

.  8%@10%c. 

9  @  9r*c. 

9%c. 

July  10 . 

.  8'..@n  c. 

9  @10  c. 

9%c. 

Cows.— The  market  lias  been  dull  and  without  change 
at  $40@$50  eacli  for  poor  cows,  and  $G0@$75  for  choice, 

calves  included . Calves. — The  business  lias  been 

fair,  and  with  light  receipts,  prices  have  improved.  Poor 
calves  have  sold  for  4@5c.  <£i  11).,  and  veals  at  7@S%c. 

II).  for  N.  Y,  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. ... Sliecp  and 
Lambs- There  lias  bceu  a  very  slow  demand  for  this 
stock,  especially  poor  qualities— good  stock  has  sold 


freely.  The  prices  paid  at  the  close  were  4%@5%e. 
lb.  for  sheep  of  75  to  102  ibs.,  and  0%@9%c.  $  lb.  for 
iambs,  according  to  quality;  Virginia  selling  for  the  low¬ 
er  quotation,  and  New  Jersey  08-11).  lambs  at  the  higher. 

...  Swine. — Receipts  of  hogs  for  the  first  half  of  1675, 
wore  751,548,  and  for  the  same  period  in  1870,  597,319. 
This  is  a  large  falling  oft’  with  which  to  meet  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  demand,  and  should  bo  taken  into  account  in  estimat¬ 
ing  probabilities.  The  market  has  improved  during  the 
past  month,  closing  with  a  light  supply  at  6@8%c.  ^1 11). 
for  city  dressed,  and  S%e.  for  light  pigs. 

Prices  of  Peed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $18.00©  $20.01) 

.Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  45.00®  21.00 

Linseed-on-cake,  western,  per  ton . .  41.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  16 .  3®  4 

Prices  of  Fertilisers. 

No.  1.  Peruv.  Guano  (6.80  p.  ct.  ammonia)  ?)  ton, _  $56.00 

“  “  (Rectified),  per  ton . . .  61.50 

Mapes’  Nitrogenized  Superphosphate,  per  ton...  15.00®  50.00 
“  Plain  Superphosphate  (mineral),  per  toil  30.00®  35.00 

“  Bone  Superphosphate,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  35.00®  40. Oo  I 

Fish  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  24.00  I 

Bone  Black,  per  ton .  25.00®  28.00  i 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton... .  40.00®  45.00 

Ru'.vbones  Ground  (piue),  per  ton .  33.60®  40.00 

Rough  Bones,  per  ton .  .  22.00®  25.00  I 

German  Potash  Salts,  (25®35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00®  25.00  i 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  S.00@  9.0/1 

“  In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel . 16  c.@18  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  8%c.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potass, (muriate  of  potash, iSOp.c.),  11)  2%c .®  3%c.  • 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . .  4  c.@  4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  11) _  5  c.@  5%c. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  of  aimnouia.$3.00®  $  4.99 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inc’vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  room  elsewhere. 


N.SB. — TTlae  Mew  JLaw. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  win  ids  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tlic  imMisls- 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  l’emit,  in  addition  to  the  rog- ' 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  tlie  iPublisiaers,  at  New  York, 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
chib  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

SEesuitftfiaag’  Money ;  —  Checks  ohs 
New  York  City  ISanks  or  Bankers  are  best, 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  tlie  order  of  ©range 
JT mill  Company,  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not. 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  tlie  money  and  seal  tlie  letter  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  talce  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  issafe  against  loss. 


BBoaoaaxl  Copies  Yolaaiaie  'filalrty- 
four  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(1G  to  34)  will  also  bo  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  ol 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 


NtaS.iosaal  ISAZAAIR  this  month, 
contains  the  usual  assortment  of  good  things,  advertised 
by  trustworthy  men.  It  will  always  pay  any  one  to  look 
all  through  the  advertisements,  and  see  what  is  offered, 
by  whom,  at  what  price,  etc.  Many  a  man  has  got  a  val¬ 
uable  new  idea  from  seeing  what  others  say  about  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  which  has  started  his  own  thought  in  a 
profitable  direction.  When  writing  to  any  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  for  information,  catalogues,  etc.,  or  sending 
orders  to  them,  please  let  them  know  that  you  belong  to 
the  great  Agriculturist  family,  and  you  may  expect  and 
will  receive  good  treatment.  Our  advertisers  know  that 
we  carefully  exclude  any  one  who  does  not  promptly 
perform  what  he  promises  in  his  advertisement. 

Spesilc  a  Word  f*©H*  SB»e  CwersMaaii 
American  Agriculturist. — For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  lias  been  issued  in  tlie  German 
language  for  tlie  benefit  of  (he  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  tlie  principal  reading  of  tlie 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
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Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  tire  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  he  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

asag'.  —  “  S.  G.,”  Sheboygan  Co., 
Wis.  Crib-biting  is  often  a  habit,  but  may  be  caused  by 
a  disease.  Indigestion  occasions  a  constant  irritation 
and  uneasiness,  which  may  impel  the  horse  to  take  hold 
with  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  neck  as  a  means  of  relief. 
From  this  grows  the  habit  of  crib-biting  and  wind-suclc- 
ing,  which  ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed.  As  a 
remedy  give  the  horse  in  his  feed,  daily,  for  a  few  weeks, 
one  dram  of  copperas,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ground  gin¬ 
ger,  and  feed  him  upon  cut  feed,  with  crushed  or  ground 
grain,  and  an  ounce  of  salt  in  each  feed. 

’iTSac  AMaerici&B»  fiiRSiitmte  ol'lHie  City 
of  New  Xork  will  hold  its  45th  annual  exhibition 
this  fall,  opening  on  the  Gib  day  of  September  next,  and 
continuing  until  late  in  November.  This  exhibition 
promises  to  be  unusually  interesting,  inasmuch  as  spe¬ 
cial  effort  is  being  made  this  Centennial  year  to  have  the 
leading  industrial  operations  carried  on  upon  the  prem¬ 
ises,  and  a  special  award  of  a  gold  medal  is  offered  for 
this  year,  to  be  known  as  the  “  Centennial  Medal.”  The 
American  Institute  is  the  oldest  of  all  societies  of  its 
kind  now  in  existence,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  a  private 
corporation,  its  earnings  being  devoted  by  its  charter  to 
the  encouragement  of  homo  industries.  For  blanks  and 
all  information,  address  General  Superintendent,  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  Now  York  City. 

Concrete  Houses. — “J.  McC.,”  Monroe 
Co.,  Mich.  Concrete  houses  are  very  dry  and  healthful, 
the  walls  being  porous,  are  very  effective  non-conductors 
of  beat.  They  are  also  durable  when  properly  built.  We 
know  of  no  objections  to  them  where  the  materials  can 
he  easily  and  cheaply  obtained. 

Ci’iule  Petroleum  as  a  Priming’. — 

“W.  S.,”  St.  Francisville,  Ill.  Crude  petroleum  needs 
no  mixture  to  give  body  when  used  as  a  priming  coat.  It 
soaks  into  the  wood  very  thoroughly,  and  is  apt  to  leave 
upon  the  surface  any  solid  matter  that  may  be  mixed 
with  it.  It  fills  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  surface  is 
left  in  good  Condition  for  a  coat  of  oil  paint. 

B£o©t  Cellars  jbibuI  iPIis. — “S.  II.,”  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Co.,  Ya.  Descriptions  and  engravings  of  houses 
and  cellars  for  storing  roots,  were  given  in  the  American 
Agi'iculturist  for  October,  1873,  and  in  the  same  number 
was  given  a  method  of  keeping  roots  in  pits.  Back  num¬ 
bers  can  be  had  for  15  cents  each. 

T®  €Sct  I2i«l  of  SassaftjAs.— “J.  W. 
M.,”  Queensville,  Ind.  Sassafras  bushes  may  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by  deep  plowing  and  harrowing,  by  which  the  roots 
are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  picked  up.  Any 
sprouts  which  may  grow  after  this,  can  be  kept  down  by 
planting  potatoes  and  corn,  and  keeping  them  hoed. 
The  sprouts  will  be  weak,  and  if  kept  hoed  down  perse- 
veringly,  may  be  killed  out  in  two  years. 

ITt-Ial  ©£*  Mowers  tan  Switzerland. 

— Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  inform  us  that  at  a  field  trial  of 
mowers,  held  at  Luzerne,  Switzerland,  the  Buckeye,  of 
their  manufacture,  was  awarded  two  first  prizes  in  com¬ 
petition  with  several  other  first  class  machines. 

IMsease  of  tla©  MoastSi.  ApSstko. — 
‘‘P.  0.  T.,”  Preston  Co.,  W.Va.  Cattle  and  sheep  arc 
subject  to  a  disease  of  the  blood  known  as  aphtha,  which 
appears  as  an  eruption  of  blisters  upon  the  lips  and 
tongue.  The  blisters  break,  and  ttie  raw  surfaces  become 
very  sore  and  painful,  preventing  the  animal  from  eating. 
The  proper  treatment  is  to  give  half-a-pound  to  a  pound 
of  Epsom  Salts  in  one  dose,  in  some  linseed  gruel,  and 
afterwards  wash  the  mouth  with  salt  water,  or  place  a 
handful  of  salt  in  the  mouth  twice  a  day,  until  the  sores 
heal.  The  food  should  be  linseed  or  oatmeal  gruel. 

IPJiibm  SprotaBe.  HJposa  a,  Willow. — 

“  J.  B.  Z.,”  Tremont,  Pa.,  sends  us  leaves  of  a  plum- 
sprout  which  grows  out  of  the  stem  of  a  willow,  of  which 
the  leaves  are  also  sent.  One  plum  sprout  appears  about 
5  inchesand  the  other  3  feet  above  the  base  of  the  willow. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  careful  examination  will  show 
that  the  plum  has  been  in  some  manner  included  in  a 
crack  or  split  of  the  willow,  and  that  when  the  tree  is  cut 
down,  the  plum  will  he  found  upon  its  own  roots. 
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co  who  don’t  have  the  American  Agricul-  oo 
oo  turist  oisgiat  to  have  it,  and  they  oo 
°o  would  have  it,  if  they  knew  what  it  is.  .  . 

The  Publishers  wish  to  strongly  tempt 
°°  them  to  look  into  its  merits,  and  ascer-  °° 

00  tain  for  themselves,  whether  or  no  it  °° 
00  1  00 
oo  is  worth  taking  regularly  thereafter;  oo 

oo  o  &  o  >00 

Therefore 

|H=tliejr  offer  to  send  this  Journal  “  oirjflf] 
Igptrial  ”  from  ,Tj  anly  E  st  to  the  end  okJgU 
lis  year,  (six  months), 

Sb©§TACjJE  PAS  25, 

For  only  75  Cents. 

This  unusual  offer  only  open  to  Aug.  10.  °° 
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oo  It  will  cost  about  to  issue  oo 

oo  this  Journal  for  six  months,  and  every  oo 
oo  Trial  Trip  Subscriber  will  get  the  full 
o°  benefit  of  all  the  expense,  beautiful  En- 
°°  gravings,  first-class  reading,  etc.,  etc.,  00 
00  alE  for  75  cents.  (See  “still  Better”  below.)  °° 
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So  YOUE  NEIGHBORS. 

00 

°°  Will  Our  Friends  please  tell 

their  friends  and  neighbors  of  this  offer,  °° 
oo  and  let  1,000,000  new  people  be  invited  °° 
oo  to  the  feast  of  Good  Things  which  we  oo 
oo  shall  place  before  them  and'  all  our  oo 

oo  Readers  during  the  coming  six  months.  0o 
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oo  Every  Trial  Trip  Subscriber,  wlio  sends  oo  oo 
°°  cents  for  the  American  Agriculturist  for  six  °° 
°°  months,  as  above,  may  also  select  one  of  the 
oS  BEAUTIFUL  CUROHOS,  offer-  oo 
qo  ed  on  4th  cover  page,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  °o 
oo  him  free,  as  there  offered,  (on  forwarding  °° 
oo  the  small  sum  named  [25  cts.]  for  mounting,  oo 
oo  packing,  and  delivery.  00 
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Ifioat  Hob-  IiiciEtoatioM..— “  0. 

M. ,”  Jackson,  Mich.  The  greatest  heat  that  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  an  incubator,  is  102  to  104  degrees.  It  will  not 
injure  the  eggs  if  they  are  left  to  cool  down  to  90  degrees, 
or  even  less,  for  a  few  hours  occasionally,  except  when 
the  chick  nears  maturity.  At  this  period  liens  keep  their 
nests  closely,  but  at  other  times  leave  them  for  hours  at  a 
time.  A  heat  of  109  degrees  would  be  fatal  to  the  eggs. 

T3ae  Exhibition  of  Mowers  at 

JPIaiiadeljJlaiUt. — The  exhibition  of  mowing  machines 
in  connection  with  the  Centennial  Exposition,  took  place 
a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  not  competitive, 
and  23  different  makers  were  represented.  The  grass  was 
of  the  easiest  kind  to  cut,  being  clear  timothy,  rather  thin, 
and  standing  up  perfectly  straight.  No  difficulty  was 
met  with,  until  the  chairman  of  the  Internationa!  Jury  on 
Implements,  ordered  the  grass  to  be  rolled,  the  roller  be¬ 
ing  drawn  ahead  of  the  machines.  To  pick  up  this  laid 
grass  was  found  to  be  difficult  for  most  of  the  machines, 
and  impossible  for  some  of  them,  only  one  or  two  mak¬ 
ing  fair  work.  Some  of  the  newer  machines,  with  un¬ 
usual  motive  appliances,  attracted  favorable  notice. 
These  were  without  gearing  altogether,  as  the  “Hay¬ 
maker,”  exhibited  by  Otis  Brothers,  or  with  a  reciproca¬ 
ting  screw  in  place  of  gear  wheels,  as  tire  Reciprocating 
Screw  Machine  of  Goodwin  &  Go.  The  rolling  of  the 
grass  was  a  novel  and  unexpected  test,  and  one  that  could 
hardly  be  mot  with  in  actual  practice  here:  yet  the  per¬ 
fect  machine  ought  to  be  able  to  pick  up  grass  however 
badly  it  may  bo  laid. 

ESSa^-laS;  an«l  Electricity. —  “  H.  S.,” 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  Your  “  true  theory  ”  of  blight  is  a 
very  old  one,  as  it  lias  been  ascribed  to  electricity  many 
years  ago.  Your  citing  the  well-known  phenomenon  of 
St.  Elmo’s  Fire  as  proof  that  “  trees  conduct  electricity,” 
shows  a  want  of  familiarity  with  electrical  laws.  We  can 
not  suggest  a  trial  of  the  proposed  remedy,  as  it  is 
founded  upon  an  entirely  incorrect  assumption. 

Welg’lat  or  Ycavliasg’  BBsallocks. — 

“C.  0.  C.”  Wc  do  not  remember  of  any  bullock,  18 
months  old,  reaching  a  greater  weight  than  one  men¬ 
tioned  in  Youatt’s  British  Cattle,  the  four  quarters  of 
which  weighed  945  pounds.  Tiiis  would  give  a  live 
weight  of  about  1,000  pounds. 

4*  Mossing*  at  a  i’laut. — “J.  H.  S.,”  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  writes :  “  I  found  in  the  street  a  Convolvulus, 
which,  being  planted,  gave  me  a  double  flower,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  pink  rose.” — Had  he  scut  a  specimen,  we 
could  be  sure,  but  now  we  can  only  guess  that  it  is  the 
Calyslegiapubescens,  sometimes  called  "Rose  Morning- 
glory,”  and  a  very  pretty  tiling  it  is,  but  one  which  we 
would  advise  our  friend  to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  a  more  troublesome  weed  does  not  exist. 

'i’o  Manage  Cochr-SS — “C. 

N.  A.,”  Denville,  N.  J.  If  a  corn-stubble  is  to  be  sown  to 
wheat,  the  corn  should  be  removed  from  the  ground,  and 
the  stubble  plowed  under.  A  frequent  method  is  to 
sow  the  seed  upon  the  stubble,  and  then  cover  it  by 
plowing  a  light  furrow  ;  the  surface  is  then  harrowed,  or 
may  be  left  rough,  which,  we  believe',  is  best. 

ISlooflly  Milk. — “  S.  II.  D.,”  Council  Hill, 
Iowa.  Blood  in  the  milk  may  be  due  to  an  inflamed  and 
congested  condition  of  the  udder.  It  may  be  sometime- 
cured  by  giving  the  cow  a  cooling  medicine,  such  as  8  to 
42  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  and  frequently  bathing  the 
udder  with  cold  water. 

Isa4i-o«liaciBag  Xew  JPIas&is. — “  C.  W- 

G.,”  Andover,  Mass.,  asks  if  the  cotton  of  Mantcliooria, 
where  the  climate  is  as  cold  as  that  of  the  New  Eugland 
States,  would  not  succeed  in  those  States.  Temperature 
is  but  one  element — though  an  important  one — in  the 
case,  and  while  we  may  gpess  at  the  probabilities,  we 
can  not  be  at  all  sure  that  a  plant  will  succeed  in  ;t 
given  locality  until  it  is  tried.  The  same  correspondent 
asks  why  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  try  the 
Kerguelen’s  Land  cabbage.  It  would  be  well  to  try  it,  if 
one  could  get  the  seeds,  but  as  all  the  accounts  of  this 
come  from  mariners,  who  had  long  been  without  a  “  fresh 
mess,”  it  is  very  likely  that  its  excellence  is  overrated, 
and  that  upon  actual  trial  this  would  be  found  vastly  in¬ 
ferior  to  a  good  Savoy,  or  even  a  drumhead;  we  know 
from  experience  that  the  estimate  of  those  who  have 
been  long  deprived  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  caution,  as  under  such  circumstances  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  seems  dilicious.  We  recollect  an  occa¬ 
sion,  when  having  been  deprived  of  all  fresh  vegetables 
for  several  months,  that  we  came  across  a  purslane,  very 
much  like  our  garden  “  pusley.”  This  when  cooked  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  daily  salt  pork,  seemed  at  the 
time  of  supreme  excellence.  We  doubt  if  the  Kerguelen 
Land  Cabbage  would  tolerate  our  hot  and  dry  weather. 
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BE;»a*var«l  Kx.jBiisitiiaaloja  dot*  'Wit* 

laea. — Harvard  University  has  held  annual  examina¬ 
tions  for  women,  at  Boston,  ever  since  1874,  and  as  will 
be  seen  by  an  advertisement,  it  is  proposed  to  commence 
holding  the  examinations  in  New  York  aiso.  There  are 
many  women  who  are  pursuing  studies  by  themselves  or 
under  teachers,  either  in  special  subjects,  or  the  usual 
college  course,  who  wish  to  know  what  progress  they  are 
making,  and  who  propose  to  submit  their  acquirements 
to  the  test  of  an  examination  before  the  faculty  of  one  of 
our  leading  universities.  It  will  be  surprising  to  many 
to  learn  that  there  are  so  many  women  engaged  in  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  as  to  make  such  examinations 
practicable,  or  desirable.  Those  who  would  know  more 
abont  the  matter,  can  learn  full  particulars  by  addressing 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  No.  GO  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y. 

Tiiomas’  Fruit  —  When 

Messrs.  Win.  Wood  &  Co.  first  issued  the  new  edition  of 
this  work,  we  called  attention  to  the  fact ;  we  then  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  was  to  lie  sold  only  through  agents,  and 
was  not  easily  to  be  procured,  we  did  not  say  much  nfeout 
it,  but  we  learn  that  it  is  in  the  trade,  and  can  he  had  by 
any  one.  Those  who  know  John  J.  Thomas,  need  not  bo 
told  that  any  work  ho  may  write,  will  he  thorough  and 
reliable  in  every  respect.  Wc  have  commended  the 
former  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturist  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  need  only  to  say  that  the  new  edition  is  brought  up 
io  the  times,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  works  of  the 
kind.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well,  and  it 
is  handsome  as  well  as  useful.  Sent  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company  for  the  price,  $3.75. 

Trine  Amsslem  Tesaola. — This  new  variety 
appears  to  have  this  year  substantiated  the  claims  made 
for  its  great  earliness.  Some  of  our  exchauges  have 
noted  its  early  ripening,  and  we  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
AVampler,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  who  has  been  instrumental 
in  introducing  it,  which  states  that  it  ripened  there  on 
.Tune  27th,  which  is  a  little  earlier  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
AY.  states  that  tire  severe  ;old  of  March  loth  destroyed 
tile  peach  crop  generally,  and  only  a  few  trees  of  the 
Amsde-n,  in  a  sheltered  garden,  escaped.  One  specimen 
of  the  Amsden  measured  1i  inches  in  circumference. 
AVe  shall  ho  glad  to  hear  how  this  new  variety  has  done 
in  other  localities. 

TTIse  I£«>ta.ny  of  CailifoB'aaiit. — The- 
Legislature  of  California  having  failed  to  provide  for  the 
publication  of  all  the  reports  of  the  Geological  survey  of 
the  State,  several  of  the  leading  citizens  have  furnished 
the  means  for  publishing  the  botanical  report.  The 
first  volume  is  just  out,  a  4to.  of  over  600  pages,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  Polypetalous  plants,  by  Profs.  W.  H.  Brewer 
and  Sereno  Watson,  and  the  Gamopetalous  by  Prof.  Asa 
Gray.  It  is  expected  that  the  second  volume,  containing 
the  remaining  families,  will  follow  in  due  time.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  maybe  obtained  at  $6  each,  on 
application  to  Prof.  Watson,  Herbarian  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C«*Ba8<‘issB>al  Editiojas  of  Iaoefli*y, 

appropriately  so-called  because  in  the  Centennial  year 
the  price  is  100  cents.  For  the  low  price  of  $1,  Messrs. 

J.  R.  Osgood,  Boston,  give  in  paper  covers,  but  with  fine 
paper,  type,  and  illustrations,  the  complete  poetical 
works  of  several  authors.  Those  of  Longfellow,  Whit¬ 
tier,  and  Tennyson,  have  already  been  published,  and 
others  arc  to  follow.  Cheap,  hut  choice. 

Forest  rm«l  Stream  MsosalUlSools: 
Tor  Riflemen  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  work  by 
Major  Geo.  C.  Starr,  published  by  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Members  of  the  numerous  rifle  associations,  and 
those  about  to  form  such  organizations,  will  find  this  a 
most  useful  hand-book.  Sent  from  this  office  for  50  cts. 

TSiistles. — “  S.  S.  W.,”  Clearfield,  Pa.  The 
best  time  to  kill  thistles  is  the.  first  time  you  see  them. 

3f  you  see  them  before  they  seed,  so  much  the  better,  if 
not,  mow  or  hoe  them  down  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
is  no  better  time  than  now,  when  they  are  in  full  growth. 
Cut  them  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  probability  is  that 
most  of  them  will  die  from  the  shock  to  the  roots  and 
the  uncongenial  character  of  the  fall  weather  for  their 
recovery. 

TUse  Appletons  am«l  Science. — Messrs. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  besides  publishing  the  admirable 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  various  American  scientific 
works,  are  doing  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  science  by  their  reprints.  No  sooner  docs 
a  work  of  value  appear  upon  the  other  side,  than  it  is  repro¬ 
duced  by  this  house,  and  at  once  placed  within  the  reach  of 
American  students  in  an  admirable  form.  Among  the 
works  recently  reprinted  by  this  house  are  “  Air  and  its 
Relations  to  Life,”  by  AV.  N.  Hartley,  an  admirable  work, 
and  a  useful  one.  The  “  Memoirs  of  Caroline  Hcrschel,” 


by  Mrs.  John  Ilerschel  ;  “  The  Warfare  of  Science,”  by 
A.  D.  AVliitc,  and  the  “  Short  History  of  Natural  Science,” 
by  Arabella  B.  Buckley.  The  last  named  work  is  noticed 
more  in  full  elsewhere,  the  item  being  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
than  whom  no  one  is  better  able  to  place  a  proper  esti¬ 
mate  upon  such  a  work.  The  “Science  Primers”  are 
continued  by  the  publication  of  No.  VIII,  “  Botany,”  by 
Dock  J.  D.  Hooker.  The  same  house  will  soon  issue 
under  the  title  of  “.Darwinians,”  the  various  articles 
contributed  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  to  different  periodicals 
upon  Darwin  and  his  writings. 

Mas-lset  for  MloSiair. — Messrs.  Hall  & 
Turner,  of  the  Jamestown  Alpaca  Mills,  write  to  correct 
an  impression  that  they  are  anxious  to  purchase  mohair, 
or  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat.  They  say  that  most  of  the 
mohair  offered  them  is  useless  for  combing,  on  account 
of  ignorance  in  breeding  the  goats,  and  preparing  the 
fleece.  They  have  simply  agreed  to  receive  and  sort  the 
clip  for  some  growers  in  California,  Georgia,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  to  dispose  of  the  refuse  after  they  have  se¬ 
lected  what  they  require  for  their  own  use.  The  present 
condition  of  business  makes  the  sale  of  the  discarded 
portion  of  the  fleece  very  difficult, 

TosaereSe  Mouses. — “E.,”  Villa  Ridge, 
Ill.  In  the  American  Agriculturist  of  December,  1875,  we 
gave  a  very  full  article  upon  ‘building  concrete  houses, 
with  many  illustrations  of  the  needed  appliances.  A 
natural  mixture  of  sharp  sand  and  pebbles  will  make  very 
good  material  if  used  in  proportion  of  eleven  parts  to  one 
of  hydraulic  lime,  or  two  of  common  lime.  It  would  be 
well  to  screen  the  sand  from  the  pebbles,  and  then  add 
the  pebbles  to  the  ready  mixed  mortar  made  of  one  part 
of  hydraulic  lime,  or  two  of  common  lime  to  four  of  sand. 

IBerS&siaSre  Savou*  f£e<*or«l,  Vol.  B. — 

AAV  have  received  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Swine  Record,  which  contains  1,000  entries,  list  of 
owners’  names,  and  a  handy  index.  The  work  of  compi¬ 
lation  lias  been  very  carefully  performed  by  the  editor, 
A.  M.  Garland,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Swine 
Association.  We  find  on  looking  through  the  pedi¬ 
grees  but  one  evident  error,  this  being  in  entry  GOG,  a 
record  of  Manchester  Lass  4th,  GOG,  farrowed  August, 
1874,  out  of  Manchester  Lass  3rd  (004),  sire,  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  which  conflicts  with  entry  G10,  a  record  of  Man¬ 
chester  Lass  5th,  farrowed  May  18th,  1S74,  out  oS  the 
same  sow  G04,  and  by  the  same  sire,  hut  both  raised  by 
different  breeders.  An  error  of  this  kind  may  give  the 
editor  of  future  volumes  some  little  trouble  in  unraveling 
the  intricate  pedigrees  of  the  descendents  of  so  prolific 
an  animal  as  a  sow. 

4 lost  of  a.  Mouing  Machine. — The 

cost  of  a  mower  to  a  good  farmer  is  much  less  than  to  a 
poor  one.  A  good  farmer  will  keep  a  machine  in  good 
condition  for  a  dozen  years  without  any  repairs  hut  to 
replace  a  few  holts,  the  cutting  blade,  or  a  few  knives, 
while  others  will  use  up  a  machine  in  three  or  four  years. 
The  difference  is,  that  a  machine  may  cost  a  good  farmer 
$20  a  year,  and  cut  his  grass  for  25  to  50  cents  an  acre, 
while  to  a  poor  one,  the  cost  is  perhaps  three  or  four 
times  this  amount.  One  of  the  most  costly  wastes  upon 
the  farm  is  the  too  common  neglect  of  machinery. 

Trait  I’reserviiig-  5'owder. — When 
an  advertisement  of  an  article  of  this  kind  appears  in 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  that  is  of  itself  evidence 
that,  the  article  has  been  examined,  that  we  know  of  what 
it  is  composed,  and  that,  did  we  wish  such  an  article 
ourselves,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  Persons  not 
knowing  our  rule  in  this  respect,  have  made  inquiries 
about  fruit  preserving  powders.  To  such  we  would 
answer,  that  there  are  various  articles  that  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation  in  fruit;  common  salt  will  do  this,  but  is  not 
palatable  in  fruit ;  the  inventor  of  the  Fruit  Preserving 
Powder  has  hit  upon  a  substance  that  answers  the  same 
purpose  that  salt  would,  though  much  loss  is  required, 
aud  is  nearly  tasteless.  So  far  as  known,  it  has  no  effect 
upon  the  system,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  use  fruit 
preserved  by  it. 

Sale  of  Morses  at  Woo«ll>iarsa,¥£y.— 

The  annual  sale  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  yearling  horses  at 
AYoodburn  occurred  lastmonth.  The  prices  were  higher 
than  ever  before,  averaging  $074  on  60  head.  The  grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  value  of  this  stock  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures,  which  represent  the  averages  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  choicest  sires  for  the  past  six  years : 


1871 

’72 

’73 

’74 

’75 

’76 

Lexington. $1,145 

$1,217 

$1,368 

$1,195 

$1,755 

$1,559 

Australian.  387 

1,077 

832 

753 

958 

8S2 

Planet .  402 

774 

514 

300 

383 

483 

Asteroid...  313 

514 

17G 

209 

792 

549 

S«agar  Maid  Soa-glao  Maelaisaery.— 

The  Blvmyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  some 
years  ago  by  their  inventions  and  the  appliances  they  in¬ 


troduced,  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by 
enabling  sorgho  growers  to  convert  their  crops  into  a 
marketable  product.  They  still  continue  to  make  sorgho 
machinery,  and  in  addition  they  supply  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  syrup  and  sugar  from  the  true  sugar  cane. 
The  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  quantities  for  thehome  or 
neighborhood  demand  is  rapidly  increasing  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  and  this  firm  supply  apparatus  suitable 
for  working  up  the  crop  of  a  few  acres  or  that  of  a  large 
plantation.  AVe  saw  their  Victor  Evaporator  at  work 
last  fall,  turning  out  a  beautiful  product  with  little  labor 
i  or  fuel.  Their  catalogues  illustrate  the  apparatus  in  full. 

Tine  — Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  Seedsmen, 

!\o.  7  Barclay  st.,  not  only  sell  lily  bulbs,  but  raise  fine 
lilies  ;  their  store  has  been  gay  for  some  time  with  the 
brilliant  and  fragrant  flowers  of  these  bulbs. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


This  longcontinued  heat¬ 
ed  term  in  the  early  part  of 
July  is  not  only  debilitat¬ 
ing  to  the  body,  but  causes 
the  mind  to  take  anything 
but  a  cheerful  view  of  mat¬ 
ters.  As  we  took  up  the 
accumulation  of  letters  of 
complaint  and  inquiry,  the 
reports,  circulars,  pamph¬ 
lets,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
materials  tnat  accumulate 
ana  make  up  our  monthly 
Budget  of  IIumDug,  the 
mercury  was  trying  to  see 
how  far  it  could  get  above 
90°,  and  the  hot  air  swept 
in  at  the  window  in  a  most 
discouraging  manner.  “Af¬ 
ter  all,”  thought  we,  “  -what 
is  the  use  ?  AVhat  good 
does  it  do  to  try  to  help 
traps  and  pitfalls  set  for 
them  ;  here  we  have  been  for  these  many  years  showing 
up  the  folly  of  all  lotteries,  and  the  rascality  of  most  of 
them,  we  have  tried  to  keep  the  community  from  losing 
its  money  in  swindling  schemes,  and  risking  its  health 
by  running  after  quack  medicines  and  shyster  doctors. 
AVe  have  kept  at  this,  winter  and  summer,  year  after 
year,  and  yet  on  this  torrid  July  day,  here  is  a  mass-of 
evidence  that  swindling  has  not  abated,  and  that  there 
are  scores  of  people  who  have  been,  or  badly  want  to  be, 
humbugged.  It’s  all  of  no  avail,  and  just  labor  wasted. 
Humbugs  exist  because  they  are  a  necessity  in  our  state 
of  society.  AVe  have  fought  the  thing  almost  single- 
handed  long  enough.  AVe  make  no  progress,  it  does  no 
good.  The  weather  is  too  hot  to  bother  with  human 
folly  and  wickedness,  and  the  Humbug  column  for  Au¬ 
gust  may  go  by.”— It  was  with  such  thoughts  that  we 
pushed  aside  the  disgusting  budget  and  took  up  the 
morning  paper  for  a  change  of  thought.  Our  thoughts 
did  change,  and  ran  somewhat  as  follows  : 

“HURRAH  FOR  CONGRESS  1  ” 

“Nowhere  is  something  worth  while.  ‘The  constant 
drop  will  wear  the  stone.’  There  is  no  fort  so  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  if  the  besieger  keeps  pegging 
away.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  effective  help  at  last.  No 
doubt  that  our  unremitting  exposures,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  have  done  much  to  bring  this  about.  Steady  work 
does  tell  after  all.  ‘  Hot  ?  ’  Yes,  a  little,  but  one  don’t 
mind  it  much  if  he  keeps  at  work.  Excuse  us,  we  cau’t 
stop  to  talk  about  the  weather.  Humbugs  have  to  be 
written,  weather  or  no  weather.” — Perhaps  the  reader 
will  wonder  what  produced  such  a  sudden  change  in  our 
way  of  looking  at  things.  It  was  an  item  under  the 
AA’ashington  news,  that  Congress  had  passed 

A  BILL  TO  SUPPRESS  LOTTERIES, 

the  second  section  of  which  reads  as  follows;  “No  let¬ 
ter  or  circular  concerning  lotteries,  so-called  gift  con¬ 
certs,  or  other  similar  enterprises  offering  prizes,  or  con¬ 
cerning  schemes  devised  and  intended  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses,  shall  be  carried  in  the  mail.  Any 
person  who  shall  knowingly  deposit  anything  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  mail  in  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  nor  less  than  $100, 
with  costs  of  prosecution.” — This  has  passed  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  has  gone  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  It  is  hardly  within  the  possibilities  that 
“  veto  ”  will  be  placed  upon  a  law  so  eminently  proper. 
Deprive  swindlers,  of  all  kinds,  of  the  use  of  the  mails, 
and  they  will  soon  be  forced  to  work  for  a  living.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  same  penalties  could  not  be  made  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  those  papers  which  advertise  such  schemes.  Still 
the  above  is  a  great  step  gained,  and  if  enforced ,  will 
well  nigh  pat  an  end  to  one  species  of  the  genus  hum¬ 
bug.  AVe  shall  get  the  entire  act  soon,  and  hope  to 
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find  that  it  is  accompanied  by  ample  provision  for  its 
enforcement.— Good  for  Congress!  —  Wc  have  in  for¬ 
mer  articles  given  what  seems  to  us  sufficient  reasons 
why  lotteries  that  are  conducted  fairly,  according  to 
their  terms,  were  au  evil  that  should  be  suppressed  ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  schemes  announced  as  lot¬ 
teries,  gift  distributions,  prize  concerts,  or  by  w  hatever 
name,  are  not  conducted  according  to  the  rules  go:  erning 
lotteries,  but  are  barefaced  swindles.  Prominent  exam¬ 
ples  of  these  frauds  are  the 

TOPEKA  (KAN.)  AXU  WYOMING  LOTTERIES, 

about  which  we  have  had  scores  of  letters  asking  if  we  in¬ 
cluded  them  as  humbugs.  The  “  Kansas  Farmer,  which 
had  heretofore  done  good  work  in  showing  up  the  To¬ 
peka  lottery,  in  its  issue  of  June  14.  last,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drawing,  which  in  violation  of  the  published 
■conditions,  was  conducted  privately ;  it  says :  “  The 
concern  was  the  most  outrageous  and  unblushing  piece 
of  villany  ever  perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  public 
charity."  This  shows  what  is  thought  of  this  lottery  at 
home  in  Topeka.  If  any  of  those  who  have  written  to 
inquire  about  this  lottery  have  lost  the  money  they  in¬ 
vested,  we  can  quote  for  their  benefit  still  further  from 
the  outspoken  “  Kansas  Farmer,"  which  says:  "People 
who  are  such  consummate  fools  as  to  place  money  in  the 
hands  of  dishonest,  irresponsible  gamblers,  expecting 
they  would  deal  honestly  with  them,  deserve  to  pay  for 
the  lesson  they  are  sure  to  receive." 

THE  WYOMING  LOTTERY,  AT  LARAMIE, 

has  already  had  some  of  its  dark  ways  exposed  in  these 
■columns.  This  is  managed  by  one  Pattee,  wh  o  happened 
to  visit  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  the  editor  of  the  “  Farmer"  de¬ 
scribes  an  interview  with  him,  and  says:  “  He  seems  to 
delight  in  boasting  of  his  own  villainy  in  swindling 
weak  human  nature.  He  said  his  conscience  did  not 
trouble  him,  that  the  people  wanted  to  be  humbugged, 
and  it  was  his  business  to  do  it."— We  regard  this  Wyo¬ 
ming  as  the  most  pernicious  of  all  lotteries,  as  it  is  a  sort 
of  perpetual  thing,  and  managed  with  great  tact  and 
perseverance,  and  its  schemes  find  their  way  to  the  most 
remote  places.  The  papers  of  New  Brunswick  state  that 
some  counties  at  that  distant  Province  are  flooded  with 
the  flaming  circulars  of  this  Wyoming  scheme,  and  that 
the  number  of  tickets  reported  to  be  sold  is  “  something 
fabulous.”  One  paper, .the  Sackville  “  Borderer,”  goes 
so  far  as  to  print  a  letter  from  some  one  claiming  to  be 
connected  with  the  lottery,  who  proposes,  for  a  consider¬ 
ation,  to  insure  a  prize  at  the  next  drawing,  as  he  is  in  a 
position  to  do  a  little  cheating.  Sensible  people  do  not 
need  to  be  warned  against  all  lotteries,  however  tempt¬ 
ing  their  offers,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  law  has 
been  passed  to  protect  the  weak  and  foolish  from  these 
swindlers. 

SEVENTT-FIVE  CENTS  WORTH  OF  INFORMATION 
was  purchased  by  a  young  man  in  Ohio  who  sent  all  the 
way  “  down  East,”  as  far  as  Portland,  Me.,  to  get  it.  He 
writes :  “  I  sent  75  cents  to  him  about  a  year  ago  for  a 
watch  chain  which  was  to  be  as  good  as  gold,  and  wear 
as  long  and  as  bright.  When  the  chain  came  it  was 
nothing  but  brass,1  ’ — Our  correspondent  paid  75  cents  to 
learn  that  cheap  jewelry,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  may 
be  called,  is  cheap,  and  that  people  even  down  in  Maine 
do  not  give  more  than  75  cents  worth  for  three-quarters 
-of  a  dollar  As  the  concern  advertises  largely,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  many  circulars,  with  engravings  of  the  jewelry, 
which  are  expensive,  whatever  the  articles  themselves 
maybe,  it  is  probable  that  this  75  cent  chain  itself  did 
not  cost  the  sellers  over  25  cents,  if  as  much. 

MORE  CHEAP  BUTTER. 

The  “  Golden  Butter  Compound  ”  seems  to  have  fizzled 
out;  we  have  sent  several  times  to  a  place  advertised  as 
a  “  depot,”  but  no  one  is  to  be  found.  It  is  just  a  place 
to  receive  letters,  for  such  chaps  work  at  arm’s  length, 
and  avoid  coming  face  to  face  with  purchasers.  Still 
cheap  butter  is  not  to  die  out,  for  there  is  a  chap  who 
now  makes  two  pounds  of  butter  out  of  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  and  a  pound  of  sweet  milk,  by  the  aid  of  “  The  Com¬ 
pound  Vegetinc  Extract  of  Helianthus  Annuus,”  to 
which  is  graciously  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearn¬ 
ed,  “  or  common  sunflower."  The  circular  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  chemist’s  certificates.  There  is 
one  from  the  “  Laboratory  of  College  Department  of 
School  of  Mines,"  which  is  so  very  l>:gh  sounding  that 
it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  state  where  the  “  Labor¬ 
atory  ’’  is  situated.  This  sunflower  stuff  has  an  advantage 
over  the  “Golden  Butter  Compound,”  as  it  will  not  only 
make  two  pounds  of  butter  out  of  one,  but  it  will,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  circular,  make  two  gallons  of  sperm 
oil  out  of  one.  All  you  need  is  one  gallon  of  sperm  oil, 
one  gallon  of  lard  oil,  and  some  of  the  sunflower  stuff, 
and  there  you  are,  with  two  gallons  of  sperm  oil  worth 
$5.  This  is  all  well  enough,  but  a  round-about  way  to 
get  at  it.  Why  not  feed  the  sunflower  stuff  to  the  pigs, 
and  turn  them  into  whales  at  once,  and  thus  quadruple 
at  once  the  value  of  the  hog  products  of  the  country? 
— In  all  our  experience  we  have  never  known  such  a 
dead  calm 


IN  MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

For  months  wc  have  not  had  a  single  new  “  sovereign 
remedy,”  and  it  is  the  Centennial  year  at  that.  Nobody 
has  discovered  a  “Mother Noble.”  No  young  fellowand 
his  wife  have  escaped  from  a  seven  years’  captivity 
among  the  Indians,  and  like  Eddie  Eastman,  brought  off 
all  the  Medicine  Man’s  secrets.  No  one  has  been  stroll¬ 
ing  by  the  seaside  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  and  picked  up 
the  bottle  that  contained  a  recipe  that  restored  him  to 
life.  No  one  has  been  among  the  Andes  and  found  a 
new  “Bell  Tongue,”  or  discovered  any  more  “Seven 
Barks.”  All  is  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 

TO  ALL  WHO  CAN  READ 

and  understand  what  they  read  !  We  have  stated  many 
and  many  times  that  we  had  no  confidence  in  any  secret 
medical  compounds  whatever,  and  that  we  regarded  their 
use  as  a  great  evil.  We  have  stated  as  many  times  that 
we  have  no  confidence  in  any  one  who  advertises  any¬ 
thing  beyond  tire  fact,  that  he  is  a  physician  or  surgeon. 
In  our  view  all  who  advertise  their  ability  to  cure  cer¬ 
tain  diseases,  who  parade  accounts  of  their  cures,  and 
certificates  of  those  they  have  treated  ;  those  who  will 
contract  to  cure  a  case  for  a  certain  sum,  or  who  adver¬ 
tise  that  they  will  return  the  money  if  a  cure  is  not  ef¬ 
fected  ;  those  who  profess  to  have  any  medicine,  treat¬ 
ment,  or  appliance  that  is  better  than  any  other— in  short 
the  whole  brood  of  advertising  doctors— are  unfit  persons 
to  employ.  They  come  within  our  meaning  of  the  term 
quack,  and  as  we  would  not,  no  matter  what  and  where 
they  advertise,  employ  one  of  them  in  our  own  family, 
we  can  in  no  manner  aid  or  abet  any  one  else  in  employ¬ 
ing,  consulting,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  them. 
Though  we  have  stated  this  so  frequently  and  so  plainly, 
we  have  one  or  more  letters  daily,  asking  about  some 
medicine  or  “  doctor  ”  of  the  above  classes,  and  we  must 
once  more  repeat,  and  ask  our  friends  to  remember,  that 
our  acquaintance  among  medical  men  is  confined  to  phy¬ 
sicians  of  good  standing  in  the  community  and  among 
their  professional  brethren.  We  do  not  personally  know 
a  single  one  of  those  who  call  themselves  doctors,  who 
living  in  New  York  advertise  and  send  their  circulars 
to  distant  points.  These  chaps  know  our  views  too  well 
to  seek  our  acquaintance,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
seek  theirs.  Therefore,  all  letters  of  inquiry  about  such 
persons  must  be  met  by  the  simple  answer  that  we  know 
nothing  about  them.  To  recapitulate,  we  can  give  no 
information  about  secret  medicines,  wc  do  not  know  any 
advertising  doctors  ;  we  do  not  associate  with  men  who 
claim  to  cure  fits,  or  women  who  advertise  to  cure  ca¬ 
tarrh  ;  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  persons  who  offer 
gimcracks  with  which  people  may  make  risky  experi¬ 
ments  on  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  We  know  none  of 
these,  and  similar  people,  person  illy,  and  only  judge  of 
them  by  the  circulars  they  put  out  and  the  articles  they 
offer.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  ask  us  if  they  will  do  as 
they  agree.  Wc  don’t  know  the  parties,  and  all  the  an¬ 
swer  we  can  make  is  to  that  effect.  While  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  criticise  what  these  persons  offer,  and  do  so 
freely,  we  are  not  in  the  way  of  knowing  anything  about 
their  private  lives  cr  pecuniary  responsibility.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  communiiy  would  be  better  off  in  health 
and  pocket,  did  all  these  medical  pretenders  got  their 
living  in  some  other  manner. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  LAW  ! 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  learn  that  the  bill 
for  excluding  all  lottery  and  gif  t  circulars  from  the  mails 
here  referred  to,  has  been  signed  by  the  President,  and 
is  now  a  law.  Now  let  post-masters  do  their  duty,  and 
the  lottery  nuisance  will  be  essentially  abated.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  swindlers  will  contrive  to  evade  the 
law,  as  the  business  is  too  profitable  to  be  given  up 
without  a  struggle,  but  they  have  no  longer  any  right  to 
use  the  mails. 

Osiliw  of  tlie  FnitcA  States; 

by  Dr.  Geo.  Engelmann.  Dr.  Engelmann  has  a  way  of 
taking  up  some  difficult  subject,  studying  it  for  a  long 
while,  and  finally  coming  out  with  somelfhing  satisfac¬ 
tory,  or  as  near  to  that  as  possible.  This  on  our  Oaks- 
just  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  20  pages,  reprinted  from 
the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis 
Academy  of  Sciences — is  one  of  the  best  of  his  papers, 
and  the  most  important,  practically,  because  it  deals 
with  such  useful  trees  as  Oaks.  It  is  written  in  English, 
and  plain  English  too:  so  that  any  one  with  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  botany,  or  a  little  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance  in  studying  it  out,  can  use  and  understand  it.  Dr. 
Engelmann  puts  the  Oaks  into  a  good  natural  arrange¬ 
ment,  points  out  the  best  characters  for  distinguishing 
the  species,  and  brings  in  some  new  ones,  derived  from 
the  way  in  which  the  leaves  are  rolled  up,  plaited, or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  in  the  buds.  He  shows  that  the  popular  di¬ 
vision  into  black  oaks  and  white  oaks,  from  the  hue  and 
nature  of  the  bark,  agrees  with  a  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  wood  of  the  black  oaks,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  always  brittle,  porous,  and  comparatively  worthless; 
w  hile  that  of  the  white  oaks  is  tougher,  heavier,  more 


compact,  and  furnishes  the  only  sorts  fit  for  the  wheel¬ 
wright  or  cooper’s  use.  He  distinguishes  38  species,  in¬ 
cluding  one  very  peculiar  Californian  one,  ( Quercus  den- 
siflora ),  of  an  Asialic  type,  and  in  many  respects  more  a 
chestnut  than  an  oak  ;  and  he  describes  six  hybrids— 
Quercus  Leana  is  one  of  these,  a  cross  of  scarlet  oak  with 
shingle  oak  but  Q.  heterophyHa ,  the  Bartram  Oak,  he 
decidedly  ranks  as  a  species. 

.Volliai  Cnilpina. — The  last  effort  of  Mr.  C.  M. 

Crandall,  of  Building  Block  fame,  is  a  toy  to  illustrate  the 
various  incidents  of  the  wonderful  ride  of  John  Gilpin, 
as  set  forth  by  Cowper  in  his  “Diverting  History.”  We 
have  found  that  a  really  good  child’s  book  or  story  usu¬ 
ally  has  sufficient  merit  to  be  attractive  to  grown  people 
who  are  fond  of  children,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this 
toy  will  afford  amusement  to  many  men  and  women,  who, 
under  the  guise  of  showing  the  children,  will  derive  no 
little  pleasure  themselves  from  renewing  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  “  undying  verso”  of  Cowper,  and  in  help¬ 
ing  the  little  ones  compose  the  most  fitting  illustrations 
to  its  lines.  The  advertisement  on  another  page  gives 
an  idea  of  the  toy  and  its  uses. 

The  Fi'itiiklin  In§litnte  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.— This  very  old  and  very  useful  Association 
has  a  reception  room  in  the  north-western  end  of  the  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  where  visitors 
interested  in  the  mechanic  arts  are  invited  to  call,  and 
where  some  member  of  the  Institute  will  bo  in  attend¬ 
ance  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  exhibition 
The  Institute  has  a  fine  collection  of  apparatus  from 
which  some  articles  of  historical  interest  have  been  taken 
to  the  reception  room ;  among  these  is  the  electrical  ma¬ 
chine  with  which  Franklin  made  his  experiments. 

Pevcliieroai  Slorses. — Messrs.  E.  Dillon  & 
Co.,  of  Normal,  Ill.,  inform  us  that  two  members  of  their 
firm  are  now  in  France,  selecting  twelve  stallions  with 
which  they  expect  to  return  about  August  20th. 

E*oi’iaviam  S-maiio  S«l«l  l>y  Analy¬ 
sis  and  Guaranteed.—  A  much  needed  and  very 
satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  agents  of 
the  Peruvian  government  for  the  sale  of  guano;  the  price 
is  fixed  according  to  the  valuable  fertilizing  constituents 
as  shown  by  analysis,  and  the  quality  is  guaranteed.  Each 
cargo  of  guano  as  it  arrives  is  mixed,  the  stones  taken 
out  and  the  lumps  crushed,  by  machinery.  It  is  then  an¬ 
alyzed  and  bagged,  each  bag  being  stamped  with  the  an¬ 
alysis  and  the  price,  and  the  trade-mark  with  the  word 
guaranteed.  A  specimen  of  the  marking  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  first  cargo  sold  under  this  arrangement,  handed 
to  us  by  Mr.  Chas.  Y.  Mapes,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y.,  the 
retail  agent,  is  as  follows  : 

CARGO  A. 

Ammonia .  fi.80°/o  at  $3.50. . .  $23.80 

♦Soluble  Phos.  Acid .  .  3.80°/o  at  2  00  -  7.00 

♦Reverted  “  “  .  11.50%  -it  1.60....  18.40 

Insoluble  “  “  .  3.00%  at  #>■■■■  1-26 

Potassa  (Phosphate) .  3.70%  at  1.50 -  5.55 

Estimated  Retail  Price . $56.5G 

Marked  on  Bags  for  Sale . $56.00 

*33.40%  of  total  available  Phosphates. 

This  innovation  is  very  important  and  desirable,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  Use  Cen¬ 
tennial.— The  Patrons  have  an  encampment  at  Elm 
Station,  on  the  Pcnn’a.  Railroad,  three  miles  west  of  the 
Exhibition  grounds.  It  is  really  an  enormous  temporary 
hotel,  at  which  guests  can  stay  for  a  very  moderate  price. 
Some  of  our  friends  who  have  been  there  say  that  it  is 
plain  but  wholesome,  and  it  affords  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  those  who  wish  to  visit  the  Exhibition  as  econo¬ 
mically  as  possible.  Though  started  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Patrons,  any  persons  of  good  character  are  received, 
there  being  accommodations  for  4,000  guests.  For  circu¬ 
lars  address  Board  of  Managers,  Patron’s  Encampment, 
Elm  Station,  Montgomery  Co.,' Pa. 

agsist  Proof  Wheat.—' “  E.  B.  D.,”  Hous¬ 
ton  Co.,  Texas.  Messrs.  Landreth  &  Sons,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  made  some  extended  experiments  last  year  with 
several  varieties  of  wheat  and  oats  suitable  for  the 
Southern  States.  In  their  published  reports  we  notice 
that  some  of  these  wheats  were  remarkable  for  their 
healthy  foliage  and  the  most  vigorous  of  these  would 
probably  resist  rust  much  better  than  other  varieties. 
The  report  in  full  can  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Landreth 
&  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

A  Fails  to  Breed. — “ W.  W.,” 

Richmond  Co.,  Va.  A  sow  that  has  failed  to  breed  for 
two  years,  may  be  considered  as  hopelessly  barren,  and 
should  be  fattened  for  slaughter.  There  is  no  drug  or 
medicine  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  any  effective 
condition  of  fertility.  ' 
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ISaisiaig-  Turkeys.  —  “N.  G.,”  Saginaw 
Co.,  Mich.  Tho  most  successful  turkey  raisers  feed  flic 
chicks  for  the  first  few  days  of  their  lives  upon  finely 
chopped,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  keep  them  from  wander¬ 
ing  oft'  by  cooping  up  the  hen.  After  the  chicks  are  a 
week  old,  scalded  wheat,  or  oaten  grits  and  corn  meal 
may  be  given,  but  until  they  are  fully  fledged,  they  should 
be  carefully  protected  from  rain  storms  and  wet  grass. 

AtansaSiloifiie. — “J.  E.  B.,”  Clayborne,  La. 
If  coloring  must  be  used  for  butter,  we  would  use  a 
preparation  of  annatto  in  preference  to  anything  else,  as 
it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  gives  an  excellent  and  na¬ 
tural  looking  color.  A  preparation  which  is  largely  used 
in  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  is  prepared  with 
especial  care  for  this  purpose,  is  supplied  by  0.  S.  Bliss, 
of  Georgia,  Yt. 

A  §>hor£  History  <>T  Natural  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  Progress  of  Discovery,  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  present  day.  For  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Young  Persons :  By  Auabella  B.  Buckley.  With 
illustrations.  Miss  Buckley  was  Lyell’s  secretary  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  wielded  the  pen  that  put 
upon  paper  many  of  the  matured  thoughts  of  this  most 
painstaking  writer  and  well-balanced  thinker.  She  was 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  many  of  the  leading-  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  our  day,  and  she  “often  felt  very  forcibly 
how  many  important  facts  and  generalizations  of  sci¬ 
ence,  which  arc  of  great  value  in  giving  a  true  estimate 
of  life  and  its  conditions,  are  totally  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  otherwise  well-educated  persons.”  Her  en¬ 
deavor  to  supply  this  want  is  every  way  commendable. 
As  reprinted  by  the  Appletons,  almost  in  fac  simile  of 
the  English  original,  it  is  a  12mo.  volume  of  467  pages; 
the  last  thirty  or  more  containing  a  series  of  chronologi¬ 
cal  tables  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  various  branch¬ 
es  of  science,  and  a  full  index.  We  do  not  speak  at  ran¬ 
dom  when  we  pronounce  this  to  be  just  the  book  which 
many  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  want,  and 
would  elsewhere  search  for  in  vain.  It  is  “short,”  but 
well-proportioned,  clear,  simple,  and  thoroughly  reliable. 

SSnssisaes*  1’lnek. — Some  men  are  depress¬ 
ed  by  misfortune,  but  A.  B.  Farqnhar,  proprietor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  is  not  of  this  kind. 
His  large  establishment  at  York.  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  7th  of  May — loss  beyond  the  insurance  nearly 
$100,000.  On  June  20th  the  Works  were  rebnil t,  employ¬ 
ing  200  hands,  and  prepared  to  execute  all  orders.  The 
present  factory  is  a  fire-proof  structure  120x200  ft.,  built 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  furnished  with  the 
best  machinery.  Besides  this,  there  are  store  houses, 
detached  shops,  lumber  yards,  and  other  needed  ap¬ 
pliances,  connected  with  one  another  by  railways.  Long 
before  this  notice  appears,  the  establishment  will  be 
in  full  blast,  turning  ont  thrashing  machines,  horse¬ 
powers,  and  other  specialties  more  rapidly  than  ever. 

S^irissg-  ISoa-ses. — The  practice  of  “firing” 
horses,  although  common,  is  one  that  is  not  advocated  by 
the  American  Agriculturist,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  pain¬ 
ful,  generally  useless,  and  leaves  an  ugly  blemish  upon 
the  animal.  Evidence  as  to  the  easy  possibility  of  avoid¬ 
ing  this  operation  lias  been  recently  given  by  Mr.  C.  II. 
Maude,  the  manager  of  the  stables  of  Queen  Victoria,  in 
which  200  horses  are  kept  for  use.  Mr.  Maude  states  that 
he  has  never  used  this  operation  in  the  16  years  during 
which  lie  has  superintended  the  royal  stables,  and  finds 
that  blisterings  and  rest  produce  better  effects  than 
the  shrinking  of  the,  skin  by  “  firing,”  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  “  natural  bandage ”  and  counter  irritation. 

Kasfcet  Items  com® 
tinned  on  page  313. 


Poisoning  Potato  Bugs. 


We  have  already  given  various  devices  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Paris  green  in  both  the  dry  and  wet  state.  No 
doubt  any  one  of  these,  as  well  as  other  patented  and  un¬ 
patented  appliances,  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  now 
that  the  application  of  this,  or  some  similar  poison,  is 
likely  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  farm  work,  it  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  first  consideration  in  using  the  poison,  should  be 
safety  to  the  operator  ;  then  come  the  questions  of  case 
of  application,  low  cost  of  apparatus,  and  economy  of 
material.  One  of  the  best  poison  distributors  that  we 
have  seen,  and  one  which  seems  to  meet  all  the  above 
requirements,  was  invented  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Arnold,  of  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y.,  and  is  represented  in  the  engraving.  It 
consists  of  a  shallow  wooden  box  about  12  inches  square 
and  3  inches  high,  made  of  %-inch,  or  even  thinner,  stuff. 
Tlie  bottom  of  flic  box  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  wire 


cloth,  about  as  fine  as  that  used  for  ordinary  flour 
sieves ;  the  edges  of  the  wire  cloth  may  turn  up  for  half 
an  inch  all  around,  and  he  secured  l)y  nailing  a  thin 
strip  upon  each  side.  The  upper  part  of  the  box  has  a 
hinged  cover,  A,  which  is  fastened  down  closely  by  a  hook, 
B.  The  handle  is  made  of  any  convenient  sapling,  or 
other  light,  straight  stick,  bent  in  the  form  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  securely  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  box; 
the  cross-piece  to  the  handle  serves  to  keep  it  in  shape, 
and  may  he  used  to  hold  the  affair  by  if  found  more  con¬ 
venient.  The  Paris  green  and  flour,  thoroughly  mixed, 
are  placed  in  the  box,  which  should  be  set  upon  a  paper 
while  it  is  being  filled. 

The  material  will  not  pass 
through  the  wire  cloth  un¬ 
less  the  box  be  roughly 
shaken  or  jarred.  To  use 
the  affair,  the  operator 
takes  it  in  ouc  baud  and  a 
suitable  stick  in  the  other, 
and  as  be  passes  along  tlie 
rows  he  gives  the  side  of 
tho  box  a  tap  wherever 
the  presence  of  the  hugs 
shows  that  poison  is 
needed.  Tire  quantity  de¬ 
posited  is  regulated  by 
the  force  of  the  tap,  and 
as  the  box  may  be  held  down  close  to  tlie  vines,  there 
is  no  danger  of  diffusing  the  poison  in  the  air,  or  of 
scattering  it  where  it  is  not  needed.  Generally  the  poi¬ 
son  is  "most  wastefully  used,  as  the  slightest  dusting  is 
all  that  is  required.  With  a  little  practice  one  can  dust 
two  rows  in  once  going  through  the  field.  Of  course  the 
use  of  this  and  all  other  methods  of  applying  the  poison, 
should  be  entrusted  to  an  intelligent  person  who  will 
work  carefully  and  thoroughly.  A  little  practice  will 
teach  such  a  person  how  high  or  low  to  hold  the  box, 
how  hard  to  rap  it,  to  pass-  by  the  vines  where  there  are 
no  insects,  and  only  to  use  the  poison  where  it  is  needed. 
In  mixing  the  poison,  the  flour  should  be  first  sifted  and 
the  Paris  green  carefully  stirred  in,  one  part  to  20  of 


flour,  and  the  mixing  continued  until  tlie  whole  is  of  an 
uniform  color.  Wc  repeat,  that  tlie  utmost  caution  must 
be  used  in  keeping  the  poison  and  all  utensils  concerned 
in  mixing  and  using  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  acci¬ 
dent  can  possibly  occur. 

Mr.  Green,  instead  of  patenting  his  useful  invention, 
gives  it  for  the  benefit  of  bis  fellow  farmers  ;  be  has 
found  it  so  effective  in  bis  own  experience,  that  he  is  de¬ 
sirous  that  it  shall  have  the  widest  publicity,  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  tlie  potato-growers,  we  give  him  their  thanks. 


- <£*»■ - - 

Agriculture  at  the  Centennial. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  that  lias  been  done  in  gath¬ 
ering  together  the  collection  of  soil  products  and  manu¬ 
factures  therefrom,  which  are  exhibited  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  is  almost  astounding  to  contemplate. 
Now  that  it  is  done,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  is 
open  to  the  criticism  that  it  might  have  been  better 
arranged,  or  at  least  might  have  been  differently 
arranged  with  advantage.  If  a  farmer,  desirous  of  study¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  features  of  the  show,  were  to  ex¬ 
haust  himself — which  he  may  easily  do— iu  surveying 
the  Agricultural  building  only,  he  would  miss  some  of 
the  best  things  to  be  found  in  the  exhibition.  Perhaps 
it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  it  is  so,  because  in  the  search 
for  what  he  seeks,  he  will  come  upon  many  things  he 
ought  to  see,  and  would  otherwise  fail  to  discover.  For 
instance,  we  have  noticed  amongst  other  things,  that  a 
fine  collection  of  wools  from  Tasmania,  is  in  the  main 
building,  as  is  also  a  very  large  collection  of  cotton  sam¬ 
ples  from  Egypt.  In  tlie  Kansas  and  Colorado  building 
there  is  an  excellent  collection  of  products  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  natural  history  and  geology.  There  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  variety  of  specimens  of  ornamental  and  useful 
woods  in  the  Ohio,  W.  Virginia,  Indiana,  Canada,  and 
other  State  buildings,  and  so  on  at  almost  every  point, 
one  may  see  something  of  agricultural  interest  outside 
of  the  building  specially  provided  for  this  department  of 
industry.  The  Agricultural  building  itself  is  a  vast 
show  of  something  of  everything,  such  as  is  found  at  the 
best  of  the  State  Fairs.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
thing  to  be  noticed  next  to  the  implements  being  the  in¬ 
dustrial  products  of  our  vast  corn  crops  in  the  shape  of 
whiskey,  contained  in  huge  piles  of  polished  barrels  and 
transparent  bottles,  of  immense  quantities  of  lard  in 
glass  headed  barrels,  bottles,  globes,  and  artistic  shapes 
all  of  it  white  as  snow ;  of  a  large  and  varied  assortment 
of  starch  for  both  laundry  and  culinary  purposes,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  of  pork,  hams,  shoulders,  sides  of  ba¬ 
con,  sausages,  and  beef  in  many  shapes.  One  gets  a 
clear  idea  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  crop  from  the 
view  of  its  various  products  here.  In  short,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  seen,  it  cannot  be  fairly  described  in  any 
possible  way. 


Horticulture  at  the  Centennial. 

- -O - 

Fault-finding  is  easy,  and  at  the  gfeat  Exhibition,  great 
and  interesting  beyond  one’s  most  extravagant  anticipa¬ 
tions,  there  is  abundant  room  for  fault-finding.  We 
have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  horticultural  display 
was  poor,  that  there  was  but  little  there  worth  looking 
at,  and  we  have  noticed  that  these  criticisms  came  from 
professional  horticulturists,  who  sent  nothing  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  have  taken  no  further  interest  in  it  than  to 
visit  it  and  find  fault.  If  we  compare  the  exhibition  as 
it  is,  with  what,  considering  the  horticultural  resources 
of  tho  country,  it  might  have  been,  we  admit  that  it  falls 
short.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  itas  it  appears 
to  the  thousands  who  daily  look  upon  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  see  rare  and  fine  plants,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  a  failure.  As  to  the  out-door  portion,  when 
we  remember  that  this  spring  the  grounds  were  un¬ 
touched  except  to  be  desolated  by  the  traffic  and  rubbish 
incidental  to  the  erection  of  many  vast  structures,  and 
were  about  as  unpromising  as  a  brick-yard,  we  must 
wonder  at  the  industry  and  perseverance  that  has 
brought  them  to  their  present  condition.  So  far  as  hor¬ 
ticulture  is  concerned,  we  think  that  grave  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  organization,  which  has  so  subdivided 
the  departments  as  to  make  it  appear  that  horticulture 
comprises  only  ornamental  gardening  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  exotics  under  glass.  We  do  not  understand  that 
classification  which  places  the  strawberry  and  raspberry 
shows,  and  those  of  early  vegetables,  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  same  remarkable  subdivision  will 
place  the  great  pomological  display  which  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  in  September,  under  the  same  department.  We 
find  no  fault  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
protest'  against  the  divorcement  of  Pomology  and  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  The  inconsistency  of  this  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  judges  of  fruits  thus  far  ap¬ 
pointed  are  all  prominent  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  and  are  known  as  horticulturists, 
who  in  their  business  do  not  regard  horticulture  as  con¬ 
fined  to  ornamental  plants.  The  early  fruit  shows  have 
been  melancholy  failures,  and  we  trust  that  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  September  show  is  to  be  held  as  some¬ 
thing  distinct  from  horticulture,  will  not  merit  the  same 
verdict.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  greatest  fruit  show 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  if  fruit-growers  only  choose 
to  make  it  so.  It  is  to  he  greatly  regretted  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has  determined  to 
hold  an  exhibition  of  fruits  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
this  will  divert  some  of  the  exhibitors  from  the  Centen¬ 
nial  show.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  may  have  reasons 
satisfactory  to  itself  for  engaging  in  this  rivalry,  but 
fruit-growers  elsewhere  will  regret  it,  and  should  see  to 
it  that  the  Centennial  show  does  not  suffer  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  Let  us  have  our  great  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
the  fruits  of  the  whole  country,  no  matter  under  what 
department  it  may  be  held. 

As  to  tlie  display  made  under  the  Bureau  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  we  have  had  time  to  examine  only  that  in  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Building.  This  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  upon  the  grounds,  and  consists  of  a  spacious 
main  hall,  with  four  side  halls  which  are  built  in  the 
form  of  curvilinear  lean-to  conservatories.  In  the  main 
hall  are  four  large  beds  with  a  handsome  fountain  at  the 
intersection  of  the  walks.  Here  are  planted  out  various 
palms,  tree  ferns,  cycads,  and  other  large  specimens 
with  attractive  foliage,  among  which  are  intermingled 
interesting  plants  of  lower  stature.  The  general  effect 
is  pleasing,  and  the  thousands  who  pass  through  the 
building  are  evidently  gratified  by  it.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  of  economical  importance,  such  as  coffee, 
tea,  banana,  gamboge,  and  others,  and  the  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  which  gather  about  these  show  that  tlie  collection  is 
both  instructive  and  pleasing.  The  majority  do  not  seem 
to  know  of  the  houses  at  the  sides,  where  the  choicer  col¬ 
lections  are  placed,  and  these  have  comparatively"  few 
visitors.  One  of  these  houses  is  occupied  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  well  sus¬ 
tains  his  reputation  as  a  grower  of  fine  plants.  We  have 
not  space  to  enumerate  the  plants  which  make  this  the 
finest  of  all  the  horticultural  exhibits,  but  advise  all 
the  visitors  to  make  it  a  point  to  see  it  for  themselves. 

Another  fine  collection  is  that  of  B.  S.  Williams  &  Co., 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.  This  contains  many  choice  things,  hut  the 
specimens  coming  from  abroad  are  of  course  not  so  large 
as  those  in  Mr.  Such’s  lot.  Messrs.  W.  &  Co.  have  shown 
an  enterprise  in  sending  so  far  which  is  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  when  we  consider  that  their  plants  were  in 
the  cases  for  16  days,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  skillful 
packers  as  well  as  successful  growers. 

Lovers  of  ferns  will  not  fail  to  examine  those  shown 
by  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  is  a  very 
large  collection  of  specimens,  which,  though  of  medium 
size,  are  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  health,  and  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  of  these  in¬ 
teresting  plants. 

Messrs.  Miller  <fc  Sicvers,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  show 
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some  flue  Cacti,  excellent  specimens  of  the  new  Agave 
Shawn ,  good  tree-ferns  and  other  plants. 

John  Dick,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  collection  of  good 
plants,  and  there  are  several  smaller  collections  of  which 
we  do  not  remember  the  owners’  names.  Two  excellent 
specimens  of  Toctma  superba,  charming  filmy  ferns  un¬ 
der  glass  cases,  are  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  the  side 
houses  is  mainly  occupied  by  Cacti,  Euphorbias,  and 
other  stuff  which  may  be  appropriately  classed  as  rubbish. 

The  florists  appliances,  the  preserved  and  wax  flowers 
and  fruit,  skeleton  work,  and  other  matters  in  various 
parts  of  the  Horticultural  building  are  worthy  of  in¬ 
spection.  We  must  leave  a  notice  of  the  outside  horti¬ 
cultural  display  until  the  abatement  of  the  fierce  heats 
allows  of  a  more  close  examination. 


Bee  Notes  for  August. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

As  the  honey  yield  draws  to  a  close,  which,  in  most 
sections,  will  be  during  this  month,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  too  many  partly  filled  boxes.  Beginners  are  apt 
to  continue  to  supply  the  place  of  full  boxes  with  empty 
ones  too  late  in  the  season.  Instead  of  this,  the  number 
of  boxes  should  be  diminished,  and  in  some  cases  those 
colonies  which  work  in  boxes  most  rapidly,  should  finish 
such  as  are  partly  filled  by  those  that  work  less  freely. 
Box  honey  that  has  been  removed  from  the  hives,  and 
packed  away  as  directed  in  the  July  notes,  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  occasionally,  and  if  the  moth-worm  is  found  in 
any,  they  should  be  either  removed,  or  the  boxes  placed 
in  a  tight  box,  and  fumigated  with  brimstone.  Such 
boxes  should  be  placed  by  themselves  for  home  use,  and 
when  honey  is  taken  from  them  for  the  table,  all  places 
disturbed  by  the  worms  can  be  cut  away.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  asks  how  the  worms  conld  get  into  his  boxes,  as  he 
sealed  them  up  tight  when  taken  from  the  hive.  The 
eggs  were  deposited  in  the  boxes  while  on  the  hive,  and 
sealing  up  closely  aids  the  progress  of  the  worm,  by  re¬ 
taining  the  heat.  Worms  are  seldom  found  in  boxes,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  contain  bee  bread. 

In  most  sections  swarms  will  not  issue  later  than  this 
month.  Each  swarm  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if 
it  has  a  laying  queen.  Young  queens  are  liable  to  be 
lost  when  sometimes  a  swarm  has  no  means  of  rearing 
another,  and  unless  another  quefcn  is  supplied,  or  brood 
from  which  to  rear  one  is  given,  the  colony  will  soon  he 
worthless. 

On  page  254,  of  the  July  No.,  under  the  head  of 
“Among  the  Farmers,”  your  correspondent  asks  a  plain, 
practical  question,  and  justly  heads  his  remarks,  “Wast¬ 
ed  Sweets.”—"  Why  is  it  that  we  have  no  more  bees  f  ” 
is  a  question  that  claims  the  attention  of  every  farmer. 
In  attempting  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  few 
bees  are  kept  by  farmers.  I  shall  differ  somewhat  with 
your  correspondent.  If  all  who  have  attempted  bee¬ 
keeping  had  been  successful,  the  number  of  colonies 
throughout  the  country  would  be  far  greater  than  at 
present.  The  real  answer  to  the  question  is,  lhat  the  ad¬ 
vance  that  has  been  made  in  bee-culture  during  the  past 
few  years,  is  not  generally  understood.  The  foremost 
reason  that  would  be  given  by  the  inexperienced,  would 
no  doubt  be  the  fear  of  stings.  Were  the  present  facili¬ 
ties  for  subduing  bees,  and  the  ease  of  ample  protection 
properly  understood,  the  fear  of  stings  would  become 
one  of  the  least  hindrances  to  bee-culture.  Again,  many 
farmers,  as  well  as  others,  would  keep  a  few  swarms,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  idea  that  they  must  be  watched  dur¬ 
ing  swarming  time,  and  thus  interfere  with  their  general 
business.  This  belongs  with  many  other  absurdities  of 
old  time  bee-keeping.  Your  correspondent  speaks  of  the 
ease  of  preventing  loss  of  swarms.  If  he  means  glass 
during  winter  and  spring,  I  think  he  is  in  error.  This 
is  the  knotty  point  of  bee-keeping.  Not  that  the  loss 
may  not  be  prevented  in  a  great  degree,  hut  he  should 
have  said,  with  earnest  care  and  attention.  He  suggests 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  move  bees  less  than  three  miles. 
Many  can  testify  to  having  moved  them  one  mile,  and 
even  less,  with  entire  satisfaction. 

I  am  aware  that  in  urging  all  to  investigate  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  bee-keeping,  I  expose  myself  to  criticism.  We 
are  told  by  those  interested  in  the  production  of  honey, 
that  in  so  doing  we  are  working  against  our  own  inter¬ 
est.  I  can  hardly  believe  their  view  correct,  and  if  it 
were,  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  remaining  silent, 
while,  as  your  coprespondent  truly  says,  “forage  for 
bees  abounds,  and  acres  of  honey  are  hardly  sipped.” 
Let  me  urge  then  that  the  readers  of  these  notes  procure 
some  standard  work  on  bee-culture,  and  learn  for  them¬ 
selves  what,  as  the  late  M.  Quinby  expressed  it,  “they 
are  losing,  not  for  the  asking,  but  for  the  taking.”  Be¬ 
sides  it  is  an  interesting  pursuit,  so  much  so,  that  if 
those  who  study  it  never  keep  a  bee,  it  will  he  time  well 
spent  to  learn  their  natural  history. 

Let  me  not  he  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  business  in  which  any  one  can  he  successful  with¬ 
out  persevering  study  and  effort,  and  if  one  engages  in 


it  extensively,  he  will  find  plenty  of  hard  work.  Bee¬ 
keeping  as  an  exclusive  business,  and  the  care  of  a  few 
as  amusement  or  for  home  supply,  involve  altogether 
different  methods  of  handling  and  practice.  While  few 
are  adapted  to  pursue  bee-keeping  on  a  large  scale,  al¬ 
most  any  one  can  succeed  with  a  few  colonies. 

I  would  here  repeat  the  suggestion  made  in  a  former 
number,  that  questions  of  general  interest  be  forwarded 
to  me  to  be  answered  through  these  columns. 


Strawberries— How  to  get  a  full  Crop  in 
ten  Months  from  the  time  of  Planting. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Our  success  in  the  culture  of  Strawberries,  by 
the  system  of  layering  the  runners  in  pots,  has  been 
so  complete  the  past  season,  that  even  at  the  risk 
of  repeating  some  of  the  directions  already  given, 

I  will  briefly  state  how  it  is  done.  In  July  of  1875 
we  threw  out  every  other  row  of  the  plants  that 
had  fruited,  thus  leaving  the  rows  four  feet  apart. 
This  space  between  the  rows  was  deeply  plowed 
three  or  four  times,  so  as  to  thoroughly  pulverize 
it.  It  was  then  leveled  with  a  rake,  and  the  run¬ 
ners  from  the  old  plants,  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
grow  freely,  led  out  upon  it.  Flower  pots,  21  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter,  were  filled  with  and  plunged  into 
the  soil  up  to  the  brim,  and  the  layers  or  buds  at 
the  ends  of  the  runners  were  placed  on  the  earth 
in  these  pots.  To  keep  the  runners  in  place,  we 
use  small  flat  stones,  which  are  laid  upon  them, 
and  these  also  help  to  mark  the  places  where  the 
pots  are  sunk.  The  layers  so  placed  on  the  soil  of 
the  pots  are  not  only  kept  down,  but  are  kept  moist 
by  the  stone,  and  root  rapidly.  In  two  to  four 
weeks  from  the  time  the  operation  is  done,  the 
plants  are  well  rooted  in  the  pots,  and  ready  to  be 
set  out.  Our  plants  last  year  were  set  out  from  the 
pots  the  first  week  in  August,  not  a  single  plant 
died,  and  all  grew  freely.  They  were  set  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  between  the  plants, 
and  all  the  runners  made  were  at  once  pinched  off, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  season  each  plant  was 
nearly  one  foot  in  diameter,  having  finely  developed 
“  crowns  ”  for  next  season’s  fruiting.  The  ground 
had  been  first  prepared  before  planting  by  plowing 
and  subsoiling  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  turning 
down  at  the  same  time  3  or  4  inches  of  well-rotted 
manure,  from  the  horse  or  cow  stable.  Of  course 
the  ground  was  kept  entirely  clear  of  weeds.  By 
the  middle  of  December,  the  whole  bed  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants  was  covered  with  salt-meadow  hay ; 
(straw,  leaves,  or  any  thing  similar,  will  do  as  well), 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  entirely  cov¬ 
ering  up  the  plants  and  soil  so  that  nothing  was 
seen  but  the  hay.  By  April  the  plants  showed  in¬ 
dications  of  growth,  then  the  hay  was  pushed  a 
little  aside,  and  by  May,  the  full  developed  plant 
showed  on  the  clean  surface  of  the  hay.  This 
mulching  is  indispensable  to  the  bqst  culture,  as  it 
protects  the  plants  from  the  cold  in  winter,  keeps 
the  fruit  clean,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  roots 
cool  by  shading  the  soil  from  the  hot  sun  in  June. 
The  crop  began  ripening  June  10th,  and  was  at  its 
best  on  June  15th  ;  the  yield  was  perfectly  enor¬ 
mous.  Each  plant  of  the  “  Seth  Boyden  ”  variety 
averaged  a  quart,  many  of  the  berries  being  nearly 
an  ounce  in  weight.  In  a  trial  of  some  15  varieties, 
our  choice  was  for  the  following,  as  presenting  the 
best  combination  of  qualities:  “Seth  Boyden,” 
earliest  and  largest,  and  fair  flavor ;  “  Monarch  of 
the  West,”  late,  large  size,  and  fine  flavor  ;  “  Chas. 
Downing,”  medium  early,  and  of  medium  size,  fine 
flavor.  Our  soil  is  heavy  clayey  loam,  with  a  stiff 
subsoil.  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  profitable 
way  to  grow  strawberries,  either  for  market  or  for 
private  use,  is  by  this  system.  Any  handy  man  can 
place  2,000  layers  in  pots  in  a  day.  Each  layer,  in 
ten  months,  makes  a  plant  that  gives  its  full  crop 
of  fruit.  The  labor  is  less  than  by  any  other  meth¬ 
od,  because  nothing  more  has  to  be  done  after 
planting,  but  to  keep  the  crop  clear  of  weeds,  and 
pinch  off  the  runners  for  only  six  weeks  of  the 
year,  while  with  beds  planted  in  spring,  in  the  usual 
way,  you  have  nearly  six  months  work  on  them, 
with  no  better  plants  in  the  fall.  Besides,  when 
ground  is  limited,  there  is  plenty  of  time  by  this 


system  to  throw  out  the 'plants  that  have  fruited  in 
June,  and  plant  the  same  ground  over  again  in  Au¬ 
gust  with  the  young  plants  from  pots.  That  is  really 
our  owu  practice,  for  the  space  we  devote  to  straw¬ 
berries  is  less  than  an  acre.  In  our  experiments, 
the  past  season,  we  found  that  no  variety  which 
had  been  left  two  seasons  to  fruit,  produced  so 
large  a  crop  as  the  young  plants,  and  the  berries 
were  hardly  half  the  size.  This  system  of  starting 
plants  in  pots,  and  setting  them  out  in  August, 
properly  carried  out,  will  never  fail  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  in  growing  strawberries. 


Shelter  for  the  Head. 


Many  a  severe  headache,  and  a  restless  night 
after  an  exhausting  day’s  work  in  the  harvest  field, 
might  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  some  simple  pre¬ 
cautions.  The  sun  beats  down  upon  the  head  and 
neck  with  great  force,  when  the  thermometer  marks 
00  degrees  and  over  in  the  shade,  and  the  scorching 
effect  of  a  heat  of  120  degrees  in  the  direct  sun¬ 
shine,  is  both  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  to  the 
health.  The  head  should  be  protected  in  such  cases 
by  wearing  a  straw  hat, 
or  one  of  some  open 
material,  with  a  broad 
brim,  and  by  placing  a 
leaf  of  cabbage  or  let¬ 
tuce,  or  a  wetted  cam¬ 
bric  handkerchief  in  the 
crown  of  it.  The  very 
sensitive  back  of  the 
head  and  neck,  is  best 
protected  by  means  of 
a  white  handkerchief 
fastened  by  one  border 
to  the  hat-band,  and  the 
rest  made  to  hang  down 
loosely  over  the  neck 
neck  protector.  and  shoulders.  The 
neck  is  thus  shaded 
from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  loosely  flapping 
handkerchief  causes  a  constant  current  of  air  to 
pass  around  and  cool  the  neck  and  head.  We  have 
found  this  to  he  a  most  comfortable  thing  to  wear, 
and  its  value  as  a  protector  to  the  base  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow  is  so  well  known  in  hot 
countries,  that  the  use  of  a  similar  protection  is 
made  imperative  in  armies  when  on  the  march. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  78. 


BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  much  that  I  had  af¬ 
firmed  concerning  the  use  of  the  deep-can  system 
for  setting  milk,  was  controverted  by  several  crit¬ 
ics,  notably  by  Mr.  Eastburn  Reeder,  and  other 
members  of  the  Solebury  Farmers’  Club,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  had  no  time  and  no  opportunity  to  go 
fully  into  comparative  experiments,  nor  did  I  dare 
to  take  the  risk  of  changing  my  system  for  experi¬ 
ment — fearing  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
and  so  permanently  injure  my  business. 

All  I  could  do  was  to  “  ride  a  waiting  race,”  and 
trust  to  time  to  adduce  further  evidence  for  or 
against  it.  Time  seems  to  have  done  all  that  I 
could  ask.  Mr.  Reeder,  who  had  made  frequent 
careful  experiments,  demonstrating  in  every  in¬ 
stance  a  decided  advantage  in  shallow  setting,  at 
various  temperatures,  was  the  most  effectual  of  the 
opponents  of  the  system,  and  when  Mr.  Hardin 
made  experiments  in  deep  setting  at  the  Chautauqua 
County  Dairy  Exhibition,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
Mr.  Reeder  came  again  to  the  charge,  and  insisted 
that  the  effect  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  what  its  advocates  had  claimed  for 
it.  Now,  however,  since  Mr.  Hardin  has  given  so 
much  prominence  to  his  form  of  the  deep-can  sys¬ 
tem,  Mr.  Reeder,  who  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  careful  investigation,  has  experiment¬ 
ed  with  it  in  comparison  with  shallow  setting,  and 
has  reached  results  corresponding  exactly  with 
what  I  had  always  claimed — that  is,  in  general 
terms,  he  found,  as  we  did,  that  either  shallow  or 
deep  setting,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  develop 
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all  of  the  butter  that  the  milk  contains — leaving 
the  question  of  merit  to  be  decided  according  to 
the  amount  pf  labor  required,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  result  produced.  Essentially,  Hardin’s  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  advocated, 
save  that  I  produce  a  uniform  temperature  by 
swimming  my  cans  in  cold  spring  water,  and  he  by 
shutting  them  in  a  refrigerator  with  ice.  Mr.  Reeder 
experimented  with  two  portions  of  450  lbs.  of  milk 
each.  The  product  was,  from  the  shallow  pans,  78 
lbs.  of  cream,  and  27  lbs.  of  butter ;  from  the  deep 
cans,  128  lbs.  of  cream,  and  27  lbs.  21  ozs.  of  butter. 
The  extra  amount  of  cream  in  the  deep  setting 
comes  from  the  lack  of  evaporation,  because  of  the 
small  exposure  of  cream,  and  the  low  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air.  The  amount  of  butter  is 
practically  the  same.  Mr.  Reeder  explains  the 
error  of  his  former  experiments,  by  saying  that  he 
had  skimmed  only  two  inches  deep,  “  obtaining  31- 
lbs.  of  butter;  and  increasing  the  depth  of  skim¬ 
ming  in  subsequent  trials,  to  3,  4,  and  5  inches, 
and  obtaining  as  a  result  4,  5,  and  6  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  from  100  lbs.  of  milk.”  It  had  been  our  custom 
to  remove  all  of  the  cream  until  we  came  to  blue 
milk,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  inches 
taken  off.  He  recommends  the  Hardin  system  for 
general  adoption,  and  I  have  no  question  that  it  has 
the  advantages  that  are  claimed  for  it.  It  comes 
within  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  dairymen, 
who  can  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  ice,  and  who 
are  not  so  situated  that  they  can  procure  the  neces¬ 
sary  cold  water.  Many  of  those  situated  as  I  am, 
where  ice  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  difficult  to 
obtain  in  large  quantities,  will  find  my  method,  of 
pumping  cold  well-water  by  wind  power,  a  perfect¬ 
ly  good  substitute.  Indeed,  I  am  still  satisfied  that 
the  plan  for  a  dairy,  which  I  described  with  an 
illustration  in  the  American  Agriculturist  some  years 
ago,  where  the  water  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  cistern,  pumped  by  wind-power  into  the 
tank,  the  overflow  going  hack  to  be  cooled  in  the 
cistern,  is,  in  all  respects  as  good  as  it  is  simple. 
Were  I  to  construct  a  new  dairy,  where  there  was  any 
question  as  to  the  constancy  of  my  well,  I  should 
adopt  this  deep  cistern  plan  with  entire  confidence. 

The  Maine  Farmer,  in  answering  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  best  method  of  setting  milk,  gives  a  summary 
of  all  of  the  different  processes,  saying,  “  Col. 
Waring  has  aimed  for  the  top  round,  and  he  can 
claim  a  fair  degree  of  success,  but  with  all  his  fac¬ 
ulty  for  advertising  his  wares,  he  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  claim  that  his  method  would  be  the 
best  for  all,  or  that  it  is  beyond  the  point  of  im¬ 
provement.”  This  is  essentially  true,  save  that  I 
have  no  wares  to  advertise,  (Ogden  Farm  butter 
advertises  itself),  and  the  method  I  have  adopted 
is  not  at  all  my  own.  It  is  the  method  of  all  the 
large  creameries  that  have  a  good  control  of  spring 
water,  and  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Swedish 
system  of  setting  milk  in  deep  cans  in  ice  water — 
the  very  little  that  I  claim  concerning  it,  is  that  I 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  success,  and  that 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  such  a  wide- 
reaching  mouth-piece  as  the  American  Agriculturist 
in  which  to  make  its  success  known. 


It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  some  means 
should  be  adopted,  by  which  perfectly  authentic 
tests  may  be  made  of  the  butter  producing  capacity 
of  the  much  vaunted  Jersey  cattle,  and  that  the 
well  known  differences  existing  between  individu¬ 
als  of  the  breed,  should  be  demonstrated — with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  as  to  the  carefulness  of  the  trial — 
that  intending  purchasers  may  know,  not  only  how- 
good  a  Jersey  cow  mag  be,  but  how  good  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cow  is.  Any  plan  that  would  compass  these 
objects,  would  have  in  addition  to  this  obvious  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  very  great  one  of  giving  an  added 
value  to  the  question  of  pedigree.  Could  we  know 
that  such  and  such  families,  or  such  and  such  indi¬ 
viduals,  might  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  yield  of  butter— at  the  flush,  and  throughout 
the  year — pedigrees  tracing  to  these,  would  be 
a  very  good  indication  of  value  ;  and  could  the 
system  be  carried  on  until  a  certain  pedigree  should 
be  confined  entirely  to  animals  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction,  the  value  that  would  be  added  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  having  this  family  tree,  would,  of  course,  be 


very  great.  Still  further,  were  such  trials  to  inspire 
universal  confidence,  we  should  attain  the  far 
most  important  object  of  checking  the  production 
of  inferior  animals,  and  forcing  the  selection  into 
the  range  of  the  very  best — a  course  that  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  greatest  possible  improvement  of  the 
stock  of  the  dairy  animals  of  the  whole  country. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  established 
a  system  for  recording  pedigrees  and  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  information  which  accomplishes  all  that 
seems  to  be  within  the  scope  of  its  official  action, 
but  a  project  is  now  on  foot  among  some  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  club  to  establish  a  breed¬ 
ing  and  cow-testing  farm,  where  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  trials  may  be  made  and  recorded.  Should 
this  project  be  carried  out,  the  character  of  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  it  will  be  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
anty  of  absolute  honesty  and  thoroughness,  and 
honesty  and  thoroughness  are  the  two  chief  essen¬ 
tials  in  the  conducting  of  all  such  trials.  It  would 
be  the  purpose  of  this  association  not  only  to  breed 
on  its  own  account  a  class  of  animals  whose  excel¬ 
lence  should  be  based  on  absolute  performance  at 
the  pail  and  churn,  but  to  furnish  facilities  for  pri¬ 
vate  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  might 
choose  to  send  their  best  cows  to  take  their  degree 
at  its  examinations.  Something  of  this  sort  would 
be  valuable  under  any  circumstances,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Jersey 
breeders  are  very  largely  wealthy  men  who  have  a 
passionate  fondness  for,  and  implicit  confidence  in, 
their  own  herds  ;  and  who  honestly  believe— at 
least  a  dozen  of  them  whom  I  know — that  they 
have  the  very  best  butter  producers  that  have  ever 
been  bred.  These  gentlemen  are  very  much  influ¬ 
enced  iu  forming  their  opinions  by  the  statements 
of  their  herdsmen,  and  herdsmen,  as  we  all  know, 
are  not  always  reliable.  Some  of  these  consider  it 
a  slight  crime  to  tell  their  employers  little  “  whop¬ 
pers,”  which  can  have  no  other  practical  effect  than 
that  of  making  their  employers  happy.  Then,  too, 
the  disposition  of  mankind  to  encourage  its  own 
pleasant  deception  is  very  great.  What  we  want, 
and  what,  I  hope  we  are  to  have,  is  a  strictly  con¬ 
scientious  and  impartial  test  by  weight  and  measure 
of  every  drop  of  milk  drawn,  of  all  the  cream 
raised,  and  of  all  the  butter  made,  each  cow’s  pro¬ 
duct  being  kept  by  itself,  and  a  systematic  record 
kept  year  after  year.  Some  of  the  practical  ques¬ 
tions  that  would  be  incidentally  decided  by  such  a 
system  are  these  :  1.  Will  a  cow  produce  more  but¬ 
ter  within  the  year  if  she  comes  in  in  the  fall  than 
if  in  the  spring  ?  2.  Will  a  cow  produce  most,  year 
after  year,  if  fed  only  on  grass  and  hay,  or  if  fed 
largely  with  grain  ?  3.  Is  that  cow  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  which  gives  the  largest  flow  of  milk,  or  does 
the  extra  richness  of  the  moderate  flow  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  quantity,  butter  being 
the  object  ?  4.  Does  the  great  milker,  or  the 

steady  milker,  produce  the  most  milk  during  the 
whole  year  ?  5.  Does  the  quantity  of  cream  or  its 
richness  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  total 
product  of  butter  ? 


A  continued  interest  is  evinced  by  the  tone  of 
the  agricultural  press  in  the  question  as  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  modify  its 
rules.  For  the  present  it  can  only  be  said  that  a 
very  sweeping  change  was  proposed  at  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  and  has  been  voted  down  by  a  large 
majority.  At  the  same  time  the  discussion  of  the 
question  has  shown  a  decided  disposition  to  make 
some  modifications  concerning  the  evidence  re¬ 
quired  of  the  purity  and  quality  of  animals  import¬ 
ed  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  such  change  will  be  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  settled  that 
the  club  will  not  consent  to  any  material  relaxing 
of  the  requirements  in  the  case  of  animals  bred  in 
this  country.  Among  the  older  members  of  the 
club  there  is  hardly  one  who  has  not  made  a  serious 
pecuniary  sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  a  rigid  exclu¬ 
sion  of  questionable  pedigree,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  them  are  disposed  uow  to  offer  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  any  more  favorable  terms  than  those 
which  they  have  themselves  willingly  accepted  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  good.  (While  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  desire  to  say  to  such  of  my  readers  as  have 


seen  the  discussion  I  was  rash  enough  to  undertake 
with  the  Live  Stock  Journal ,  that  I  have  withdrawn 
from  that  discussion,  because  I  think  I  have  fully 
answered  all  that  its  editor  has  said  concerning  the 
club,  and  because  it  became  obvious  that  he — being 
in  power — meant  to  have  the  last  word  at  any  rate). 


Referring  to  the  suggestion  made  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  these  papers,  1  have  to  say  that  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  agricultural  exhibit  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  makes  it  seem  almost  impossible  to  give  any 
account  of  it  which  would  not  be  absurdly  inade¬ 
quate.  On  the  one  hand  I  found  no  single  thing 
that  seemed  to  promise  a  striking  revolution  in  the 
processes  of  American  farming  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  wealth  of  display  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  machinery,  products,  fertilizers,  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  farmer 
with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  his  industry. 
At  the  State  Fairs,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
there  is  always  a  great  and  interesting  exhibition 
in  all  of  these  directions,  but  the  Centennial  has 
gathered  together  the  advantages  of  all  these  State 
Fairs,  and  has  added  to  them  a  good  exhibit  of  the 
agriculture  of  almost  the  whole  world. 

It  is  not,  after  all,  purely  as  an  agricultural  show 
that  the  International  Exhibition  appeals  to  the 
American  farmer,  but  as  a  wonderful  illustration 
of  what  it  implies  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  insig¬ 
nificant  planet.  A  week  spent  by  a  farmer  and  his 
family  in  wandering  thoughtfully  through  the  enor¬ 
mous  aggregation  of  the  products  of  art  and  indus¬ 
try  and  nature,  exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  would 
result  in  a  nearer  approach  to  a  liberal  education 
than  they  are  likely  under  their  circumstances  ever 
again  to  acquire.  I  have  passed  some  time  in  the 
more  important  museums  of  Europe  without  find¬ 
ing  in  them  all  anything  like  the  display  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  objects  that  is  now  offered  to 
the  American  people. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XX. 

BY  PROF.  W.  O.  ATWATER. 


Economy  in  Manuring. 

In  several  of  the  previous  articles  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  at  some  of  the  more  important  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  right  use  of  fertilizers  is 
based.  The  letters  that  come  from  many  directions, 
the  questions  asked  by  farmers  who  visit  our  labor¬ 
atory,  and  whom  I  meet  elsewhere,  all  show  how 
deep  and  wide-spread  is  the  interest  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  among  intelligent  and  thoughtful  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  few  more  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  ask  those  who  read  them  to  ponder 
the  subject  well,  while  they  are  watching  the 
growth  and  harvesting  this  season’s  crops. 

In  saying  that  no  plant  can  grow  and  flourish 
without  an  available  supply  in  the  soil,  of  each  of 
a  certain  list  of  substances  needful  for  its  food,  and 
that  the  chief  use  of  fertilizers  is  to  supply  food 
which  plants  need  and  soils  fail  to  furnish,  we  are 
simply  repeating  now  universally  admitted  facts.  It 
is  perfectly  plain,  then,  that  those  fertilizers  will  be 
most  economical,  which,  iu  one  way  or  another, 
supply  these  lacking  materials  in  the  needed  pro¬ 
portions,  in  the  best  forms,  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 
We  have,  then,  two  very  important  problems  to 
solve  :  First,  what  ingredients  of  plant-food  do  our 
soils  lack  ?  Second,  by  what  applications  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  or  other  means,  will  this  need  be  best  sup¬ 
plied  ?  To  answer  either  of  these  questions  fully  and 
definitely,  is  very  difficult ;  the  first,  because  of  the 
difference  in  soils  ;  the  second,  because  we  do  not 
know,  and  do  find  it  slow  work  to  discover  definite¬ 
ly,  the  ways  in  which  atmosphere  and  soils  aud 
fertilizers,  supply  food,  and  plants  use  it. 

Table  31,  in  the  June  No.,  showed  what  mate¬ 
rials  are  removed  from  the  soil  by  different  crops. 
The  list  included,  besides  water,  the  chemical  in¬ 
gredients,  Nitrogen,  Potash,  Soda,  Lime,  Magnesia, 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Silica.  Very 
small  quantities  of  Iron  aud  Chlorine  might  have 
been  included  also.  The  amounts  and  proportions 
vary  with  different  crops,  but  the  list  is  the  same  for 
all.  Every  crop  takes  more  or  less  of  each  of  these 
materials  from  the  soil,  but  are  they  all  necessary  ? 
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As  was  explained  and  illustrated  by  some  exper¬ 
iments  in  our  March  article,  Nitrogen,  Potash, 
Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid  must  be  furnished  to  crops  through 
their  roots,  by  the  soil,  in  order  to  their  growth. 
Each  one  of  these  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  plant- 
food.  If  the  available  supply  of  any  one  be  de¬ 
ficient,  the  crop  cannot  flourish.  In  how  far  the 
three  other  substances  mentioned  are  essential  to 
the  support  of  plants  is  not  so  definitely  proven. 
The  best  experimental  evidence  at  our  disposal  in¬ 
dicates  that  but  a  very  minute  quantity  of  soda,  if 
any,  is  needed  by  our  ordinary  plants,  but  that  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  small  amounts  of  chlorine  are 
indispensable,  and  minute  quantities  of  silica  may 
be  necessary  to  the  healthy  and  normal  perfection 
of  the  plant.  In  many  trials  made  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat,  corn,  and  various  other  plants  have  been 
grown  with  their  roots  in  water  or  in  artificial  soils, 
the  plants  have  been  raised  stronger,  healthier,  and 
in  every  way  more  perfect  than  is  ever  the  case,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  rarest  instances,  in  ordinary  field  prac¬ 
tice.  These  results  have  been  obtained  when 
neither  soda  nor  silica  was  supplied  except  the  very 
minute  portions  that  were  contained  in  the  original 
seed,  or  dissolved  by  the  water  from  the  glass  of 
the  jars  in  which  the  plants  were  raised.  But  when 
the  supply  of  nitrogen,  or  potash,  or  phosphoric 
acid,  or  lime,  or  magnesia,  or  iron,  was  deficient, 
the  crop  failed  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  without  chlor¬ 
ine,  they  were  sickly.  Such  are  the  results  of  a 
vast  deal  of  the  most  careful  experimenting. 

Wliat  Ingredients  of  Plant-food  are  apt  to 
lie  deficient  in  our  soils  i 

It  is  sufficiently  well  settled,  that  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  Potash,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Lime,  and 
Magnesia,  are  the  only  ingredients  of  plant-food 
which  need  to  be  supplied  in  fertilizers.  Iron, 
Silica,  and  Chlorine,  are  furnished  in  abundance  by 
every  ordinary  soil. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  accept  the  opinion 
commonly  held  that  Magnesia  may  sometimes  be 
lacking,  that  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lime  are  more 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  our  ordinary  soils,  and  Nitro¬ 
gen,  Phosphoric  Acid,'  and  Potash,  most  so.  In  one 
soil  one,  in  another,  several  or  all  of  these  may  be 
wanting.  Such  is  the  general  result  of  all  the  best 
evidence  of  experience  and  experiment  which  we 
have  at  our  disposal. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  chemical  analysis  of 
a  soil  would  easily  reveal  the  deficiencies  in  plant 
food.  But  later  experience  has  shown  this  is,  at 
best,  a  costly  and  defective  source  of  information. 
Different  samples  of  soil  from  the  same  field  may 
vary  widely  in  composition,  and,  what  is  a  still 
greater  difficulty,  the  chemical  tests  which  make 
known  the  presence  of  a  given  ingredient  in  the 
soil,  do  not  show  whether  it  is  iu  such  a  form  that 
the  plant  can  use  it.  And  there  are  many  process¬ 
es  of  vital  importance  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
plant  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the  soil,  but 
which  the  analysis  does  not  reveal. 

In  fact,  in  the  present  very  defective  condition 
of  our  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  the  surest  and 
best  way  to  learn  what  are  the  needs  of  a  given 
soil  is  by  actual  experiments  with  different  fertili¬ 
zers  and  crops,  and  modes  of  treatment. 

Complete  vs.  Special  manures. 

A  friend  once  asked  me  to  recommend  to  him  a 
phosphate  for  a  top  dressing  for  his  lawn.  I  had 
just  analyzed  a  sample  from  a  neighboring  dealer, 
and  found  it  very  good,  and  told  my  friend  so.  He 
bought  a  quantity,  tried  it,  and  saw  scarcely  any 
benefit  from  it.  The  season  was  dry,  however,  and 
we  were  inclined  to  think  that  might  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  failure.  Not  long  since  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  was  telling  about  some  experiments 
he  made  a  few  seasons  ago  with  artificial  fertilizers. 
He  had  tried  small  lots  of  a  number  of  different 
brands  of  superphosphates  and  Peruvian  guano 
also.  So  far  as  he  could  judge,  there  was  but  little 
difference  in  the  results,  nor  did  either  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  prove  especially  beneficial.  He  felt  certain 
that  the  fertilizers  were  in  themselves  good,  and 
was  wondering  why  the  results  were  not  more  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  failure  could  not  be  ascribed  to 


drouth,  for  the  season  was  not  particularly  dry.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  case,  and  perhaps 
in  the  other  one,  the  fertilizers  did  not  supply  what 
the  soil  lacked.  And  right  here,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
found  the  cause  of  a  good  many  of  the  failures  in 
the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  Most  of  our  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  are  only  special  fertilizers.  They 
supply  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  list  of  ingredients 
of  plant  food,  which  may  be  deficient  in  our  soils. 
During  the  past  winter  and  spring,  we  have  ana¬ 
lyzed,  at  our  Experiment  Station,  about  a  hundred 
samples  of  commercial  fertilizers,  such  as  are  sold 
and  used  in  Connecticut.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  samples  of  potash  salts,  but  very 
few  of  them  furnish  any  considerable  quantities  of 
potash,  though  nearly  all  contain  a  good  deal  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  and  the  most  of  them 
nitrogen  also.  In  a  Report  lately  issued  by  the 
Station,  analyses  of  some  seventy  samples  are 
given.  This  list  includes  Phosphates,  which  fur¬ 
nish  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  ;  Superphosphates, 
which  contain  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  sulphuric 
acid;  Bone  manures  and  “  Ammoniated  phos¬ 
phates,”  which  contain  the  ingredients  mentioned, 
and  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  addition  ;  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  and  fish  manures,  which  contain  a  good 
deal  of  nitrogen,  and  more  or  less  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  and  so  on.  None  furnished  any  notable 
per  centages  of  either  potash  or  magnesia,  except 
the  Peruvian  guano,  which  yielded  small  propor¬ 
tions  of  potash,  the  highest  being  about  21  per 
cent,  and  of  four  Nitrogenous  superphosphates,  to 
which  German  Potash  salts  had  been  added  in  man¬ 
ufacturing.  Two  gave  about  four  per  cent  of  potash, 
the  others  less  than  two  per  cent  of  potash  each. 
Along  with  the  potash  they  contained  magnesia 
also.  Of  the  whole  list  of  seventy  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  referred  to  in  the  Experiment  Station  Re¬ 
port,  only  the  two  last  mentioned  furnished  notable 
quantities  of  each  of  the  whole  list  of  ingredients 
of  plant-food  which  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  our 
soils.  These  last  were  complete  fertilizers.  The 
others  were  special  fertilizers. 


In  the  last  article  mention  was  made  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  Prof.  Storer  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
The  soil  on  which  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
worked,  gave  continuously  good  results  with  ma¬ 
nures  which  furnished  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  was  able  to  supply  sufficient  potash  of  it¬ 
self.  But  on  Prof.  Storer’s  soil,  phosphates  and 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  did  but  little  good,  while 
those  that  furnished  potash  proved  most  effective. 
—In  Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  experiments,  the  soil  sup¬ 
plied  enough  of  the  other  essential  ingredients  of 
plant-food,  so  that  with  the  addition  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid,  as  large  crops  were  obtained 
year  after  year,  as  with  heavy  dressings  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  Prof.  Storer’s  land  furnished  enough 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  and  the  other  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients  of  plant-food,  so  that  when  potash 
was  added,  as  large  crops  were  obtained  as  with 
barn-yard  and  stable  manure: 

The  need  of  potash  in  many  New  England  soils 
is  likewise  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Profs. 
Goessmann  and  Stockbridge  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  the  Messrs.  Sturtevant  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  and  others.  And  these  re¬ 
sults  are  confirmed  by  a  great  deal  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  regions  where  these  experiments 
have  been  made  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  some  experiments  now  going  on  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  Station  in  which  the  effects  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fertilizers  on  a  soil  in  this  neighborhood  are 
being  tested.  Of  course  no  definite  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  as  yet,  as  the  crops  are  still  young,  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  now  judge,  the  fertilizers  which  con¬ 
tain  potash  are  doing  considerably  better  than  those 
w'hich  have  no  potash. 


In  some  of  his  field  experiments,  Prof.  Storer  ob¬ 
tained  smaller  crops  of  beans  and  barley  on  plots 
treated  with  bone  and  other  phosphates,  than  on 
contiguous  plots  which  received  no  manure  at  all. 
In  some  cases  the  phosphates,  instead  of  increasing 
the  crops,  actually  diminished  them.  The  same  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  made  by  experimenters  in 


Europe.  This  injurious  action  of  phosphates  Prof. 
Storer  is  inclined  to  think  would  occur  only  on 
poor  soils.  To  investigate  the  cause,  he  “  tried  a 
number  of  experiments  in  pots,  with  the  view  of 
determining  how  large  an  amount  of  phosphatic 
manure  may  be  safely  applied  to  sterile  land.  From 
the  results  obtained  he  infers  that  bone-dust  and 
other  phosphates,  when  present  in  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity,  may  exert  an  exceedingly  hurtful  influence  on 
the  plumule,  or  first  sprout,  that  springs  from  the 
seed,  especially  at  the  time  when  the  young  shoot 
is  ceasing  to  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  seed, 
and  is  beginning  to  live  on  matters  derived  from 
the  soil  and  air.” 

Now  do  not  these  facts  give  a  very  probable  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  reason  why  my  friend’s  superphos¬ 
phates  and  guano  did  so  poorly  ?  They  are  special 
fertilizers.  They  supply  part  but  not  all  of  the  in¬ 
dispensable  ingredients  of  plant-food.  Did  they 
fail  to  supply  just  the  ones  that  were  most  needed  ? 


Now  let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  a  slightly 
different  standpoint.  Many  farmers  find  that  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano,  fish,  and  other  special  fertilizers, 
whose  action  is  quick  and  stimulating,  seem  to 
leave  their  soil  in  a  more  exhausted  condition  than 
before  they  were  applied.  A  good  many  of  our 
Connecticut  farmers  complain  that  guano  and  fish 
“  run  their  land  down,  drive  out  the  grasses,  and 
bring  in  sorrel.”  The  same  observation  is  made 
concerning  bone  manures  and  other  phosphates. 
One  of  the  most  observing  farmers  in  this  region 
remarked  to  me  a  while  ago,  that  bone  does  not 
work  as  well  on  his  and  his  neighbors”  land,  as 
when  they  first  began  to  use  it. 

In  the  Experiment  Station  circular  above  Refer¬ 
red  to  is  the  following  : 

“  May  we  not  at  least  question  whether  the  immediate 
effect  of  these  special  fertilizers  has  not  been,  in  many 
cases,  to  aid  the  plant  to  use  the  more  available  stores  of 
food  in  the  soil,  until  these  latter  have  become  so  far  ex¬ 
hausted  as  no  longer  to  respond  to  the  stimulating  action 
of  the  special  manures  ? — If  the  above  supposition  be 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  what  such  exhausted  soils  need,  is 
something  to  supply,  not  only  the  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  of  the  guano,  or  fish,  or  bone,  or  superphos¬ 
phates,  or  other  special  fertilizers,  but  also  the  potash 
and  other  materials  that  these  latter  do  not  furnish.— 
Ashes  are,  for  many  soils,  a  standard  fertilizer.  Places 
where  a  tree  or  a  brush-heap  has  been  burned,  often  show 
the  effects  of  the  manuring  for  years.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
that  ‘  The  land  never  forgets  ashes.’  Ashes  supply  di¬ 
rectly  all  the  soil  ingredients  of  plant-food  except  ni¬ 
trogen.  Their  indirect  action  is  also,  very  likely,  not  un¬ 
important  in  rendering  other  materials  in  the  soil  avail¬ 
able.  Instead  of  wearing  out  soils,  they  strengthen 
them.  May  not  this  difference  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  fact  that  they  furnish  the  other  ingredients  of  plant- 
food  which  tlie  guano  and  fish  lack?— Stable  manure 
furnishes  all  the  ingredients  of  plant-food.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  Farmers  do  not  complain  that  it  helps 
to  exhaust  their  land.” 


In  brief,  these  special  fertilizers  are  useful  in 
proportion  as  they  supply  the  materials  which  the 
crops  need  and  the  soils  lack  in  the  special  cases 
where  they  are  used.  Otherwise  they  cannot  be 
profitable.  And,  as  I  have  repeatedly  urged,  the 
question  whether  a  guano,  or  phosphate,  or  bone 
manure,  wiLl  be  profitable  on  a  given  soil  is  best 
settled  by  experience  and  experiment. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown ,  Conn. 

■ - — > »-• - -■»» — — - 

A  New  Wagon  Brake. 


An  automatic  wagon  brake  that  will  act  of  itself, 
when  needed,  without  the  help  of 
the  driver,  is  a  very  desirable 
thing.  In  drawing  heavy  loads 
upon  hilly  roads,  such  a  brake  may 
prevent  serious  disaster,  or  loss 
of  life.  A  brake  of  this  kind  is  il¬ 
lustrated  on  the  next  page,  where 
figure  1  shows  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  iron  rods,  A,  A,  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  end  of  the  tongue 
braces,  are  connected  by  screws 
Fig.  2. — slot-  and  nuts,  C,  C,  to  cross  levers, 
ted  shoes.  b,  B,  upon  which  the  slotted 
shoes,  shown  at  figure  2,  are  huDg.  The 
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bolt,  which  holds  the  tongue-braces  to  the  hounds, 
works  in  a  lengthened  slot,  instead  of  a  simple 
round  hole.  When  the  wagon  is  drawn  forward, 
the  cross  levers  release  the  shoes  from  the  wheels, 


but  when  the  wagon  presses  forward,  the  tongue 
is  forced- back,  and  by  the  action  of  the  cross  levers 
holds  the  shoe  against  the  tire.  The  friction  turns 
the  shoe  so  that  the  curved  end  locks  against  the 
wheef.  When  the  back-pressure  of  the  tongue  is 
released,  the  shoe  falls  into  its  former  position 
again  of  its  own  motion.  The  inventor  of  this  use¬ 
ful  brake  is  H.  Markrud,  of  Ettrick,  Wis. 


A  Stone  House  Costing  $2,500. 

BY  8.  B.  WEED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

This  plan  has  many  features  to  commend  it  as  an 
economical  country  house.  It  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  one  given  last  month,  having  an 
equal  breadth  of  front,  and  is  constructed  of  like 
substantial  materials.  The  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts,  however,  are  more  regular  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  embrace  accommodations  for  a  good  sized 

family _ Exterior,  (fig.  1.)— At  first  sight  the 

reader  will  perceive  the  perfect  balance  apparent 
in  the  outlines  and  details  of  the  front.  Variety  is 
also  an  especial  feature,  resulting  from  the  pleasing 
diversity  and  systematic  distribution  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  parts.  The  site  has  much  effect  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  building,  This  house  should  have 
a  commanding  position  to  afford  such  views  as 
would  seem  to  be  expected  from  its  broad  and  gen¬ 
erous  windows.  Health  and  happiness  being  large¬ 
ly  dependent  on  the  situation— it  is  important  to 
select  a  position  having  a  natural  drainage,  and 


therefore  more  likely  to  be  surrounded  with  pure 

wholesome  air _ Cellar,  (fig.  2.)  —  Hight  61 

feet.  The  plain  engraving  saves  the  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  explanation.  The  ceiling  is  smoothly  “  laid 
off”  with  one  coat  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  are 
flush  pointed,  so  that  the  whole  interior  may  be 
whitewashed  whenever  it  shall  be  desirable  to 
lighten  or  sweeten  the  cellar. ..  .Eirst  Story, 
(fig.  3.) — As  is  suggested  by  the  exterior,  system 
and  order  are  prominent  features  in  the  interior  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  main  Entrance  is  through  double 
doors.  The  principal  Hall  is  central  and  roomy, 
and  contains  the  open  and  ballustered  stairway  to 
the  second  story.  The  two  principal  rooms  are  of 
equal  size,  with  outlooks  front  and  rear.  The  Par¬ 
lor  has  a  pleasant  bay  or  plant  window,  arranged  to 
be  shut  off,  when  desirable,  by  large  sash  doors.— 
This  window  has  no  floor,  but  is  cemented  around 
its  sides  below  the  floor-line,  to  secure  dryness  to 
the  walls,  and  is  filled  with  earth  wherein  plants 
may  be  grown.  The  thick  solid  masonry  surround¬ 
ing  this  bed  will  secure  it  from  frost.  The  tem¬ 
perature  required  fro  make  the  parlor  comfortable 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  plants — while  the  strong 
sun-light  will  insure  their  vigorous  growth.  A  mir¬ 
ror  may  be  placed  on  the  mantel  opposite  this  win¬ 
dow,  arranged  to  reflect  its  contents,  and  make  a 
most  cheerful  picture. — The  Living-room  is  a  con¬ 
venient  apartment,  in  easy  communication  with  the 
front  and  rear  entrances,  the  wood-house,  and  the 
cellar-stairs,  passing  down  under  the  front  hall 
stairs.  It  has  a  large  pantry,  and  is  provided  with 
a  range,  sink,  stationary  wash-tubs,  water,  and 
waste-pipes.  The  importance  of  having  cold  and 
hot  water  always  ready  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Very  much  of  the  drudgery  of  housework  in  the 
country,  consists  in  drawing,  and  carrying  water, 
and  besides,  it  generally  happens  that  when  water 
is  most  wanted,  the  vessels  are  empty,  necessitat¬ 
ing  great  inconvenience  and  frequent  distress. — 
The  Bed-room  is  situated  between  the  parlor  and 
living-room,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  both,  and  has 
a  good  sized  closet.  This 
apartment  may  be  used 
as  a  sewing-room,  where 
such  work  need  not  be 
put  away  every  time  it  is 
laid  down  for  a  moment. 
The  Wood-house  at  the 
rear  is  constructed  of  light 
materials,  and  serves  as  a 
fuel  and  utensil  room.... 
Second  Story,  (fig. 
4.) — This  story  is  divided 
into  five  chambers,  a  hall, 
and  seven  closets.  Each 
room  is  entered  directly 
from  the  hall,  obviating 
the  too  frequent  necessity 
of  passing  through  one 
room  to  reach  another. 
Closets  are  a  necessity  in 
■any  well  ordered  house¬ 
hold  ;  their  uses  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  provide  too 

many _ Itcmarks  on  Construction. — 

The  element  of  durability  is  an  important  quality 
of  this  structure,  avoiding  the  necessity  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  frequent  repairs.  The  exterior  walls  are 


constructed  of  stone  and  brick  as  described  in  the 
last  American  Agriculturist.  Care  should  be  taken 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  HOUSE. 


to  make  these  walls  perfectly  solid  and  thorough. 
The  mortar  used  should  be  of  the  best  lime,  and 
coarse  sharp  sand.  Such  mortar  improves  with 
age,  but  produces  greater  hardness  and  strength. 


Fig.  3 —PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

The  brick  comer  work  may  be  laid  in  dark  or  blue 
mortar  with  good  effect  in  subduing  the  strong 
contrasts  in  color.  Interior  plastering  should  nev¬ 
er  be  applied  directly  to  the  stone-work.  Such 
walls  do  not  readily  conform  to  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  surrounding  temperature,  and  are  rendered 
damp  and  unwholesome  from  the  moisture  of  the 
air  being  condensed  upon  them.  They  should  be 
furred  off,  leaving  an  air-space  between  the  stone¬ 
work  and  plastering,  through  the  whole  hight  of 
the  wall,  and  opening  into  the  spaces  between  the 
rafters  of  the  roof.  Side  walls  constructed  in  this 


manner  afford  a  most  comfortable  interior,  having 
a  more  equal  temperature  than  is  possible  in  the 
usual  frame  building,  and  neither  the  severe  cold 
of  winter  nor  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  is  im¬ 
mediately  felt  within.  The  chimneys  are  of  hard 
brick  ;  their  interior  location  insures  a  great  saving 
of  fuel,  as  the  heat  that  is  radiated  from  them 
greatly  assists  in  warming  the  house.  The  princi- 
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Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR. 

pal  roofs  are  covered  with  dark  slate.  “Key¬ 
stone  ”  and  “  Chapman  ”  are  good  qualities  and  are 
mostly  used  in  this  vicinity  ;  they  have  good  color 
and  do  not  fade.  A  good  effect  is  produced  by 
clipping  the  exposed  corners  of  about  one-third  of 
the  slate  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  laying  them  in 
belts  of  five  or  six  courses  each  across  the  roof : 
Estimate  of  tlie  Cost. : 

Ill  yards  Excavation,  ®  20c.  pervard . $  22.20 

171  perches  Stone  Work,  @  $2.75  $  nercli .  470  25 

103  feet  Stone  Sills  and  Steps,  @  30.  per  loot  . 30.90 

2,000  Bricks  in  angles,  etc..  @  $12  $  1.000,  laid  . 24.00 

4.000  Bricks  in  chimneys  @  $12  ¥  1000,  laid .  48.00 

060  yards  Plastering,  @  35c.  per  yard . 231.00 

80  yards  Plastering  in  ceiling  of  cellar,  @20c.  $  yard _  16.40 

3,367  feet  Timber,  @  2c.  per  ft . ' _  67.34 

viz.  2  Girders.  4x8  in.  x  32  ft.  long.  41  Beams,  3x8  in.xlStft.  IV. 
4  Plates,  4x8  in.  x  11  ft.  long.  22  Beams.  3x8in.  x  11  ft.  IV 
2  Purlins,  4x8  in.  x  38ft.  long.  40  Rafters,  2x5  in.xl9  ft.  lg. 
1  Ridge,  2x6  in.x29  ft.  long.  4  Valleys,  3x7in.x  21  l't.l'g. 
1  Ridge,  2x6  in.  x  22  ft.  long.  18  Collars,  1  '4x 5  in.  l4ft.lv 

230  Wall  Strips,  @  13c.  each . 29.90 

130  Furring  Strips,  @  6c.  each .  7.80 

Anchors  (of  tire  iron)  $3;  Cornice  materials,  $30 .  33.00 

300  Shingling  Lath,  @  6c.  each . 18.00 

Rear  Wing,  (exclusive  of  tin)  complete . 100.00 

20  squares  of  Slate,  @  $9  square . 180.00 

32  Hemlock  Boards.  @  16c.  each .  5.12 

3>£  squares  of  Tin,  @  $8  ¥1  square . .  . 28.00 

60  feet  of  leaders  and  gutters,  ©  10c.  $  foot .  6.00 

213  Flooring,  8  inch,  ©  25c.  each .  53.25 

Stairs,  complete .  . . .  70.00 

Piazza  and  Stoop,  (exclusive  of  tin)  complete .  80.00 

6  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $5  each . 30.00 

17  plain  Windows,  complete,  ®  $10  each . 170.00 

4  Dormer  Windows,  complete,  @  $18  each .  72.00 

27  Doors,  complete,  @  $9  each . 243.00 

4  Mantels,  2  marble  and  2  wooden,  complete .  62.00 

Closet  finish,  complete  .  18.00 

Range  and  Plumbing,  complete . .150.00 

Nails,  $14;  Painting,  $60  ;  Cartage,  $15 .  .  89.00 

Carpenter's  labor  not  included  above .  125.00 

Incidentals . .  . .  19,84 

Total  Cost,  complete . $2,500.0(1 
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A  Pair  of  Young  Moose. 


There  is  considerable  confusion  among  the  com¬ 
mon  names  given  to  xhe  larger  members  of  the 
deer  family.  Our  Moose,  (a  name  derived  from  the 
Indians),  is  so  near  the  European  Elk,  that  some 
naturalists  have  considered  the  two  as  the  same 
animal,  differing  only  in  such  points  as  may  be  due 
to  food  and  climate,  but  naturalists  at  present  re- 


remarkable  for  the  size  and  shape  of  its  horns; 
when  four  years  old,  the  horns  become  palmated, 
i.  e.,  with  a  broad,  flat  expansion,  like  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  to  which  are  attached  points  correspond¬ 
ing  to  fingers.  The  full  grown  horns  measure  six 
feet  across,  with  a  palm  a  foot  wide,  to  which  arc 
attached  points  or  prongs  up  to  the  number  of  20 
or  more,  the  whole  weighing  from  50  to  70  lbs.— an 
immense  mass  of  bon}-  matter  to  be  secreted  and 
shed  every  year,  and  in  marked  contrast  with  the 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  7. 

BT  ONE  OP  THEM. 


Business  called  me  into  Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  visited  a  farm  whereon  a 
racing  stud  has  been  kept  for  many  years.  It  lies 
very  near  to  the  East  River,  just  where  it  joins 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  soil  is  good  alluvial,  ly- 
ing  upon  a  granitic  basis,  neither  light  nor  heavy, 


gard  them  as  distinct.  Then  the  animal  that  is 
called  the  Elk  in  this  country,  or  the  Wapiti,  is 
quite  different  from  the  European  Elk,  but  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  with  the  common  deer.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  call  our  Moose  the  American  Elk, 
and  to  give  the  animal  generally  known  as  Elk,  the 
name  of  American  Stag,  hut  it  is  impossible  to 
change  common  names,  after  they  have  become 
well  established,  and  the  animal  in  question,  how¬ 
ever  naturalists  may  class  it,  will  continue  to  be  a 
Moose  and  not  an  Elk,  so  long  as  it  exists.  Our 
readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  the  full-grown  Moose,  at  least  from  engravings, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  living  on  our  northern  bor¬ 
ders  have  seen  the  animal  itself  in  a  wild  state. 
Like  other  members  of  the  deer  family,  it  is  annu¬ 
ally  growing  more  scarce,  and  its  range,  so  far  as 
our  territory  is  concerned,  becomes  more  and  more 
narrowed  to  a  strip  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
Hew  England  States — and  westward  to  Oregon. 
Their  southern  limit  is  about  40°  30',  and  they  are 
found  northward  to  the  frozen  regions.  The  Moose 
excels  all  living  animals  of  the  deer  family  in  size 
and  strength  ;  it  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  horse, 
and  weighs  from  800  to  1,200  lbs.  The  animal  is 


size  of  those  of  an  animal  one  year  old,  in  which 
they  are  but  an  inch  in  length.  The  Moose  is  a  for¬ 
midable  animal  at  the  breeding  season  ;  the  males 
fight  among  themselves,  and  the  hunter  is  at  this 
season  very  apt  to  become  the  hunted,  and  obliged 
to  flee  for  his  life.  Though  hunted  at  other  times, 
the  Moose  is  most  successfully  shot  in  winter,  as 
the  small  feet  of  the  animal  break  through  the 
snow  and  it  moves  slowly,  while  the  hunter  upon 
snow  shoes  can  readily  outstrip  it.  The  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  head  of  the  animal,  with  its  long, 
enlarged  upper  lip,  give  it  an  appearance  which 
caused  Audubon  to  remark :  “The  head  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  that  of  an  enormous  jackass.” 
This  asinine  appearance  is  still  more  striking  in  the 
young  animals,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of 
a  pair  added  this  year  to  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  here  reproduced  from  “The  Field.” 
There  can  hardly  be  any  animal  so  ungainly,  or  more 
like  a  slouching  young  donkey  than  a  young  moose. 
The  flesh  of  the  old  moose  is  coarse  and  dry,  but 
the  young  animals  are  sought  after  by  hunters  on 
account  of  the  superior  quality  of  their  flesh  ;  the 
mouffle,  as  the  nose  is  called,  is  regarded  as  a  great 
delicacy,  as  is  also  the  tongue. 


but  a  friable,  easily  tilled  loam,  packing  somewhat 
if  worked  in  wet  weather.  I  was  struck  with  the 
excellence  of  the 

Pastures. 

and  was  pleased  with  the  common-sense  views  of 
the  proprietor  concerning  them.  It  would  be  hard 
to  induce  him  to  plow  up  an  old  pasture,  though 
the  ground  is  level  and  well  drained,  and  would 
make  capital  corn  or  hay  ground.  “  A  good  pas¬ 
ture,”  said  he,  “once  well  established,  is  worth 
everything  to  a  breeder,  especially  of  horses,  and 
must  never  be  touched,  except  to  take  out  weeds 
and  to  top-dress.” — He  is  quite  right,  like  a  per¬ 
manent  meadow,  or  New  England  “  mowing  lot,” 
an  old  pasture,  if  the  feed  be  abuudant  and  of  good 
quality,  is  invaluable.  Having  been  years  in  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  state  approaching  perfection,  if  disturbed, 
it  might  be  equally  long  in  being  restored.  They 
have  a  proverb  in  England,  which  I  have  before 
quoted,  for  it  contains  a  rare  kernel  of  truth  under 
a  heap  of  exaggeration.  It  is  this— “  It  takes  three 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman,  but  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  .make  a  lawn.”  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
a  few  lawns  in  England  whereon  the  sward  may  be 
supposed  to  be  three  hundred  years  old,  but  it 
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would  be  bard  to  prove  that  tbe  surface  had  not 
been  plowed  within  that  period.  It  is  indeed  much 
easier  to  establish  a  lawn  or  permanent  meadow 
.jffpd  in  England  than  here,  for  grass  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  land  much  more  than  with  us,  for 
there  the  climate  is  moist  and  grass  grows  the  year 
rouud,  much  as  it  does  with  us  in  May.  If  it  be 
true  there  that  a  well  established  natural  sward  is 
difficult  to  replace  or  renew  after  it  is  once  dis¬ 
turbed,  it  is  ten  times  true  here,  where  our  hot 
summers  burn  the  grass,  the  frosts  of  winter  heave 
it,  and  our  tremendous  rains  wash  it  out.  The 
grass  of  these  Westchester  Co.  pastures  was  unusu¬ 
ally  free  from  weeds.  I  observed  June  Grass,  Door- 
yard  Grass  ( Poa  annua),  Flat-stalked  Meadow  Grass, 
Red-top,  Sweet  Vernal  Grass,  and  White  Clover, 
in  abundance.  In  order  not  to  introduce  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  the  pastures  are  never  dressed  with 
stable  or  yard  manure,  but  artificial  fertilizers  are 
used  exclusively. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  young 
horses  should  have  the  constituents  of  bone  in  their 
food,  otherwise  they  will  lack  vigor  and  strength  of 
limb.  That  the  grass  may  not  be  wanting  in  these 
essential  ingredients,  these  pastures  are  frequently, 
if  not  always  annually,  dressed  With  ashes,  bone- 
dust,  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  alternately.  This 
separate  application  is  found  to  be  better  than  to 
put  them  on  mixed. 

Breeding  StaUles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  breeding  stables  and 
paddocks  is  made  with  exclusive  reference  to  the 
health  of  the  mares,  and  the  full,  free,  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  foals.  Those  things  which  we 
farmers  are  likely  to  keep  constantly  in  mind,  as 
the  saving  of  labor,  preserving  of  the  manure,  etc., 
seem  to  be  absolutely  ignored  in  solicitude  for  the 
perfection  of  the  health  and  growth  of  the  young 
horses.  There  are  groups  of  moderate,  but  various 
sized  pasture  lots,  and  at  the  angle  where  the 
corners  of  four  of  these  paddocks  meet  the  stables 
are  placed,  each  stable  or  little  barn,  being  in  the 
form  of  a  f,  and  in  each  division  of  the  f  a  stable, 
having  doors  and  windows  opening  to  the  south, 
and  windows  to  the  east  and  west,  so  that  the  sun 
may  freely  enter.  The  doors  open  into  paddocks, 
so  that  the  mares  and  foals  may  freely  pass  and  re¬ 
pass.  There  is  storage  room  for  several  tons  of 
hay  and  straw  in  the  loft,  and  a  store-room  for 
grain  on  the  north  side.  The  fine  old  thorough¬ 
bred  marcs  looked  as  if  they  were  enjoying  their 
old  age.  Dowager  queens,  no  longer  reigning  favor¬ 
ites,  or  favored  and  petted  debutantes,  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  greatest  usefulness. 

My  friends  mourned  but  over  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  that  the  colts  had  not  great  pastures  of  several 
hundred  acres  each  to  run  over,  as  their  dams, 
some  of  them,  enjoyed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
A  yearling  can  stretch  his  legs  pretty  well  in  a  ten 
or  twenty  acre  lot,  according  to  my  notion,  and 
certainly  they  will  do  it  if  there  be  four  or  five  to¬ 
gether.  The  stables  are  abundantly  lighted,  the 
windows  being  numerous,  large  and  high,  so  that 
they  are  very  wrarm  and  comfortable  in  winter.  I 
should  have  said  that  there  are  two  stables  in  what 
represents  the  upright  portion  of  the  T,  and  usu¬ 
ally  one  in  each  wing,  with  the  store-room  in  the 
rear  between  them.  The  foaling  stables  are  at  the 
main  barn,  near  the  house.  They  are  not  peculiar 
except  that  they  are  peculiarly  good.  The  mangers, 
water-troughs,  and  hay  racks  are  elevated  rather 
high,  having  the  entire  floor  free.  As  soon  as  the 
foal  is  strong  enough,  and  begins  to  feel  a  little 
independent,  he  is  placed  with  his  dam  in  one  of 
the  outside  stables,  where  they  pretty  much  take 
care  of  themselves^ 

The  system  upon  which  these  thoroughbreds  are 
reared,  appears  to  be  to  give  them  all  the  liberty 
they  can  have,  and  to  have  all  arrangements  as 
nearly  like  nature  as  possible.  The  breeding  mares 
are  rarely  worked  in  any  way,  many  of  them  never 
either  saddled  or  harnessed  now-a-days.  For  the 
full,  symmetrical,  and  vigorous  development  of  the 
young  animals,  a  profusion  of  the  very  best  food  is 
essential,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  stinting  of  oats. 
It  is  wonderful  how  well  this  graiu  is  adapted  to 
horses.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Other  grains 
can  hardly  bo  fed  alone,  certainly  not  in  any  such 


quantities  as  we  feed  oats.  The  hulls  are  by  no 
means  unimportant  in  aiding  digestion,  and  really 
give  the  grain  its  peculiar  value. 

When  horses  are  bred  for  speed  chiefly,  some 
such  arrangements  as  I  have  described  seem  advisa¬ 
ble,  but  in  breeding  agricultural  horses,  they  could 
not  be  carried  out  with  profit. 

Breeding  Draft  Horses. 

Regular  labor,  never  excessive,  nor  interfering 
with  systematic  feeding,  gives  health  and  vigor  to 
the  mares,  so  that  they  may  have  a  foal  every  year, 
and  the  farmer  lose  only  a  few  weeks  work.  The 
foals,  if  well  fed,  and  moderately  pushed  by  feeding 
crushed  or  ground  oats,  with  perhaps  a  little  corn- 
meal,  or  oats  and  corn  ground  together,  the  oats 
being  largely  in  excess  of  the  corn,  will  make  rapid 
growth,  and  be  available  for  light  labor  at  two  to 
two-and-a-half  years  old.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  French  horses.  At  this  early  age  many  are  sold, 
particularly  colts,  and  worked  for  a  year  or  two 
chiefly  upon  “  truck  ”  farms,  and  beet-sugar  farms, 
or  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  light  work,  and 
where  few  or  no  horses  are  bred.  Meanwhile,  being 
fed  very  well  and  gently  handled,  chiefly  by  women, 
they  develop  enormous  frames  and  excellent  dispo¬ 
sitions,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  too  heavy  for 
the  work  needed  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
marketable,  they  are  turned  off  at  a  large  advance 
above  their  cost,  and,  having  paid  their  way  by  their 
labor,  they  are  thus  the  source  of  a  handsome  profit 
at  a  period  of  life  when  other  classes  of  horses 
are  only  a  care  and  expense. 

I  have  had  my  doubts  whether  a  similar  course 
of  treatment  would  answer  well  for  half-bred  Nor¬ 
mans  and  Percherons  in  this  country,  but  within  a 
few  days  any  doubts  I  may  have  had,  have  been 
set  at  rest  by  examining  a  lot  of  half-bred  Perch¬ 
erons,  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Taylor,  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  among  them  a  noble  two-year-old,  of 
which  Mr.  Taylor  said,  he  was  better  able  to  do 
heavy  labor  than  his  dam — a  medium  sized  mare, 
which  very  likely  was  a  stylish  carriage  horse  in  her 
palmy  days. 

It  seems  as  if  this  fact,  that  draught  horses  are 
of  no  expense  to  their  breeders  after  they  are  two 
years  old,  if  they  may  not  be  profitably  sold  at  that 
age,  settles  almost  the  question,  “which  is  the 
most  profitable  class  of  horses  to  raise  ?  ” 

Trotting  Horses. 

In  going  about  among  the  breeders  of  trotting 
horses,  I  find  a  universal  feeling  that  the  business 
has  been  overdone,  and  yet  it  is  passing  strange  that 
so  little  has  been  accomplished.  We  cannot  breed 
a  trotter — or  a  “  stepper  ”  as  the  phrase  is — to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  or  hardly  to  a  probability.  Certain  crosses, 
such  as  American  Star  or  Eclipse  mares,  W'ith  Ham- 
bletonian  horses,  are  almost  sure  to  turn  out  well, 
but  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  progeny  will  ever 
trot  the  mile  even  in  3  minutes,  which,  to  be  sure, 
is  fast  enough  for  any  reasonable  use.  Yet  I 
mention  extreme  cases.  If  such  crosses  can  not 
be  depended  upon  for  Anything  but  to  produce 
a  reasonably  speedy  progeny,  what  shall  be  said 
for  the  flood  of  trotting  blood  of  less  and  less 
repute,  which  surrounds  us,  and  gives  in  most 
cases  for  several  years  after  the  foaling  of  a 
colt,  a  fictitious  value  to  him  ?  The  fact  that  a  sire 
or  dam,  or  some  near-a-kin.  nag  has  trotted  “  low 
down  in  the  twenties,”  gives  rise  to  great  expecta¬ 
tions.  These  are  encouraged  by  trainers  and  others, 
especially  the  former,  who  have  simply  practical 
knowledge  of  how  “  to  get  the  speed  out  of  a  horse 
if  it  is  in  him,”  and  who,  of  course,  have  an  eye  to 
business,  and  would  like  the  animal  in  question  at 
their  stables  for  six  months  to  train.  A  good  train¬ 
er’s  services  are  exceedingly  well  paid,  and  while 
I  would  not  say  that  they  are  not  a  reputable  and 
useful  class  of  men,  yet  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  immense  sums  of  money  are  thrown  away, 
through  them,  upon  horses  of  only  average  merit. 

Wlicrc  do  tUc  Fast  Trotters  Come  Promt 
Are  they  bred,  or  do  they  come  by  chance  ?  So  far 
as  I  know  they  are  very  seldom  bred  with  any  defi¬ 
nite  view  to  especial  speed.  No  doubt  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  improving,  and  we  are  doing  something  in  a 
loose  way  towards  establishing  a  breed  of  fast 
trotters,  but  it  is  far  from  established.  We  have 


bred  for  trotters  a  good  many  years  now,  and  yet 
how  far  are  we  from  having  a  breed  like 

Tile  Orloflfs  of  Russiu. 

A  recent  traveler  describes  them  as  driveu  in 
shafts,  often  between  two  running  mates,  at  the  top 
of  their  speed,  for  miles,  and  rarely  or  never  break¬ 
ing  their  square  quick-trot.  Thoroughbred  horses, 
English  hunters  or  Arabians,  are  used  for  their 
mates,  and  we  can  judge  very  well  that  there  must 
be  a  speed  obtained  which  would  be  judged  respec¬ 
table  even  on  our  fashionable  trotting  courses. 
This  breed  is  the  result  of  the  discreet  breeding  of 
a  single  man,  Count  Orloff.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  being  composed  of  a  large  supply  of  the  best 
Oriental  (chiefly  Arabian)  blood,  mingled  with  that 
of  some  English,  and  more  of  the  best  trotting 
stock  of  Europe,  (Russia,  Germany,  and  Denmark). 

It  seems  probable  that  we  shall  not  see  American 
trotters  established  as  a  uniform  breed,  until  some 
one,  or  some  company  of  breeders,  systematically 
diffuse  (not  cross)  thoroughbred  blood  of  some 
sort,  either  English  or  Arabian,  through  that  of  a 
well  selected  group  of  mares  of  our  most  famous 
trotting  families.  It  is  a  work  of  years,  and  fixed 
results  would  hardly  be  expected  before  the  third 
or  fourth  generation. 

I  have  been  led  without  thinking  into  this  discur- 
sion  of  the  subject  of  breeding  trotters,  when  I  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  contrast  the  breeding  of  draft- 
horses  with  that  of  trotters,  and  to  impress  the  fact 
that  the  trotting  horse  is  generally  a  heavy  bill  of 
expense  to  his  breeder,  and  a  disappointment  when 
sold,  while  first-class  draft  and  express  horses,  and 
stylish  carriage  horses  may  be  bred  with  a  certainty 
of  reward,  which  is  always  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  the  breeder. 

OiloiF  tarriage  Horses. 

I  may  here  mention  an  interesting  fact  which 
came  recently  under  my  observation  while  abroad,, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Russians  are  using  the  estab¬ 
lished  breed  of  Count  Orloff  to  develop  sub-races 
or  branches  of  the  breed.  Among  these  is  the  Or¬ 
loff  carriage  horse.  These  which  I  saw  were  superb 
151-hand  stallions,  coal  black,  light  limbed,  up- 
headed,  level,  and  powerfully  muscled,  with  high, 
stylish  action,  and  reputed  to  be  very  honest  trot¬ 
ters.  What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  this  country  to 
have  such  a  breed. 

The  Apple  Crop. 

Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  States 
the  apple  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  uncertain 
crops.  Some  years  we  have  next  to  none,  others 
give  us  an  abundance.  Now  and  then  comes  a  year 
of  full  bloom,  and  when  fairly  set,  a  cold  rain 
checks  the  development  and  a  “thinning”  of  the 
fruit  takes  place  which  leaves  very  few  to  take  the 
brunt  of  insect  attacks,  and  for  ripening.  This  is 
a  casualty  which  may  be  guarded  against  in  two  or 
three  ways,  and  thus  we  may  essentially  improve 
our  prospects  for  fruit.  Squire  A.,  whose  farm  is 
much  like  mine,  gravelly,  light,  with  a  western 
slope,  and  well  watered,  is  famous  for  his  apples, 
we  can  get  them  there  when  others  have  none.  He 
uses  lime — gas  lime — spread  in  winter  and  applied 
irregularly,  perhaps  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
Col.  M.  may  be  called  a  green  farmer,  he  has  a 
small  orchard  of  whiter  apples,  chiefly  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  and  Newtown  Pippins.  The  land  was 
used  for  a  strawberry  “patch”  before  he  bought 
it,  and  though  the  trees  shaded  the  ground  a  good, 
deal,  still  the  strawberries,  ripening  as  they  did  in 
the  shade,  were  a  little  late,  beautifully  scarlet,  and 
firm,  so  sold  well,  and  on  the  whole,  though  the 
beds  were  really  run  out,  paid  pretty  well.  He, 
almost  sacriligiously,  plowed  up  the  old  gravelly 
and  sandy  hill-side,  and  raised  a  crop  of  corn,  ma¬ 
nuring  the  ground  well.  The  com  was  followed 
with  potatoes,  and  each  year  he  had  a  full  crop  of 
apples,  an  unusual  thing  for  Greening  or  Newtown 
Pippin  trees.  He  found  that  apples  paid  better 
than  strawberries,  at  any  rate,  and  very  nearly  as 
well  as  corn  or  potatoes.  The  third  year  came.  I 
had  no  idea  he  would  get  a  crop  the  third  year  run¬ 
ning,  but  he  was  enthusiastic,  and  asked  advice  of 
his  neighbors.  The  trees  had  grown  pretty  wide, 
made  a  good  many  suckers,  and  the  lower  limbs 
were  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  We  cannot  let  an 
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orchard  have  the  land  to  itself,  but  must  follow  the 
regular  rotation  of  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  clover,  and 
timothy,  varied  according  to  circumstances.  I  re¬ 
commended  a  severe  “  cleaning  out,”  pruning  not 
only  superfluous  limbs,  but  the  lower  ones,  and 
thinning  out  the  tops.  As  a  result,  he  got  a  good 
crop  again.  This  was  last  year.  Now  (June),  they 
are  well  set  for  another  crop.  The  land  has  been 
moderately  limed,  and  planted  with  potatoes  ma¬ 
nured  in  the  hill  lightly.  We  have  had  good  weather, 
so  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  fruit  will  hold  on,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  blooming  was  not  profuse,  so  there  are 
not  many  more  apples  set  than  should  ripen. 

This  bit  of  experience  illustrates  several  easily 
available  ways  of  making  this  important  crop  much 
more  reliable  and  regular  than  it  usually  is  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  1st.  Tillage  and  manuring. 
2nd.  Pruning.  3rd.  Liming,  or  perhaps  applying 
ashes — wood  ashes  are  not  equal  to  lime,  or  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  but  often  produce  similar  and  excel¬ 
lent  effects.  The  Colonel’s  experiments  have  left 
the  insect  question  altogether  unnoticed.  In  such 
a  year  as  the  present,  these  pests  will  be  very  likely 
to  “  show  their  hand,”  and  may  beat  him,  for  they 
play  a  strong  game  sometimes.  There  has  been 
such  a  full  set  of  fruit  for  two  years,  that  with  the 
small  number  of  apples  now  upon  the  trees,  the 
work  of  the  codling  moth  may  be  particularly  appa¬ 
rent,  and  so  a  very  incomplete  development  of  fruit 
may  take  place.  When  there  is  a  large  set  there 
are  apples  enough  for  the  worms  aud  for  a  crop 
too,  but  not  so  when  there  are  few.  That  is  one 
difficulty  that  the  trees  which  bear  every  year  must 
contend  against.  The  insects  breed  beneath  them 
and  in  them,  and  they  maintain  a  constant  supply, 
while  the  alternate  year  trees,  those  which  give  a 
crop  only  once  in  three  or  four  years,  are  likely  to 
be  comparatively  free,  when  they  do  bear,  from 
this  anuoyance. 

Orchard  Grass. 

Writing  of  orchards  makes  me  tbiuk  of  a  recent 
entry  in  my  memorandum  book,  “  Orchard  grass  in 
full  blossom  June  5th.”  I  have  no  record  of  other 
years,  but  think  it  is  several  days  late  this  year.  It 
usually  blossoms  just  in  advance  of  or  nearly  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  red  clover.  I  like  it  better  and 
better  every  year  for  home  consumption.  It  is  not 
so  good  to  sell,  and  every  farmer  should  have  a 
field  or  two  of  orchard  grass  and  clover  to  begin 
haying  with.  It  enables  him  to  begin  two  weeks 
earlier  than  if  he  waited  for  timothy  to  be  fit  to  cut, 
when  clover  and  timothy  are  sown  together.  The 
bay  made  thus  early,  is  green  and  beautiful,  fra¬ 
grant  and  cures  easily,  for  the  grass  is  stiff  enough 
to  keep  the  mass,  even  when  in  cocks,  light  and 
open,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  heating  as 
when  there  is  much  fine  grass,  such  as  red  top,  etc. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Hard  Times  and  Central 
Park. 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Mr.  Editor  :  You  will  recollect  just  afore  the 
war,  that.  Sally  Bunker  and  I  went  down  to  Central 
Park,  when  Fred  Olmstead  was  in  his  glory,  turn¬ 
ing  things  topsy-turvey,  making  dry  land  out  of 
swamps,  and  turning  dry  land  into  pond  holes,  and 
setting  things  to  rights,  according  to  his  notion. 
Well,  you  see,  Sally  has  not  been  there  from  that 
day  until  this,  which  has  just  passed.  We  got 
home  from  the  city  to-day,  after  a  week’s  absence, 
visiting  Mr.  Slocum’s  folks,  and  seeing  the  sights. 
You  see,  here  three  or  four  years  ago  some  Hook- 
ertown  people  who  lived  in  the  city,  took  it  iuto 
their  heads  to  give  Josiah  a  call  to  their  church, 
and  he  was  fool  enough  to  leave  Shadtown  and  go 
down  there  to  live.  I  told  him  he  missed  it  at  the 
time.  But  he  complained  of  the  small  salary,  and 
the  narrow  field  of  labor,  and  went  off  to  the  city, 
where  I  guess  the  times  have  been  about  as  hard  as 
they  ever  were  in  Shadtown.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  had  been  homesick  for  the  Shadtown  parson¬ 
age  and  the  garden  a  gopd  many  times  since.  I 
know  his  wife  has,  and  little  Tim  and  the  rest  of 
the  children.  There  is  quite  a  flock  of  ’em  now, 
and  it  was  when  the  seventh  son  had  come  to  town, 


and  Mrs.  Slocum  was  getting  about,  that  she  wrote 
to  her  mother  to  make  her  a  visit.  It  is  rather  hard 
times  up  here,  and  has  been  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  The  panic  seems  to  last  an  uncommon 
while.  People  who  have  got  money  are  afraid  to 
do  anything  with  it.  They  do  not  want  to  buy 
property  now,  for  they  expect  it  will  be  cheaper 
next  month.  Everybody  seems  to  be  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Manufacturers  have  failed,  and 
the  factories  are  idle.  Some  of  them  have  burned 
down,  and  folks  say  they  are  cases  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  They  do  not  build  ships  in  Shadtown 
as  they  used  to.  They  only  have  a  few  smacks  and 
fishing  boats  on  the  stocks  now,  and  the  ship-yards 
look  awful  lonesome.  The  foundry  omy  runs  half 
the  time.  Some  of  the  lawyers  have  died,  and  the 
doctors  have  moved  out  of  town,  and  where  they 
have  gone  to  nobody  seems  to  know.  Jake  Frink 
who  has  never  been  able  to  make  the  two  ends  of 
the  year  meet,  says  he  must  reduce  expenses  or 
things  will  go  to  smash  at  his  house.  Seth  Twiggs 
has  been  trying  to  leave  off  tobacco,  and  after  a 
hard  struggle  has  compromised  on  smoking  ten 
pipes  where  he  used  to  have  twenty.  The  wreteli 
has  bought  a  bigger  pipe  since,  1  have  noticed, 
which  is  a  good  deal  the  style  of  political  reform 
in  our  days. 

Tilings  did  not  look  cheerful  out  here,  and  Sally 
said  she  guessed  she  would  go  down  and  see  the 
grandchildren.  Of  course  we  had  to  go  up  and  see 
the  Park.  Josiah  keeps  a  horse  and  carriage.  He 
used  to  do  that  when  he  preached  in  Shadtown  on 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  a  year.  As  he  cut  the 
hay  and  oats  on  his  own  land,  and  did  the  fodder¬ 
ing  himself,  and  worked  the  horse  enough  on  his 
land  to  pay  for  his  keeping,  his  rides  did  not  cost 
him  much.  And  the  Shadtown  air  was  just  as  good 
for  his  wife  and  children  as  the  air  of  Central  Park, 
for  aught  I  can  see.  After  we  got  started  in  that 
great  current  of  horses  and  carriages  that  sweeps 
up  Fifth  Avenue  every  afternoon,  I  says  to  Josiah. 

“  Now  be  honest,  and  tell  us  just  what  it  costs  a 
year  to  keep  that  animal.” 

“  About  a  thousand  dollars,”  said  he,  “reckon¬ 
ing  everything.  You  see  the  horse  cost  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  begin  with,  and  you  have  to  reckon 
the  interest  of  the  money  and  the  depreciation  of 
property  and  the  risk  of  lameness  and  sudden  death. 
Then  stable  room  is  expensive,  and  you  have  to 
keep  a  man  to  take  care  of  him  and  the  carriage,  and 
to  drive  out  the  folks  when  you  do  not  want  to  go 
yourself.  And  if  you  contract  at  the  lively  stable 
for  the  free  use  of  a  team  as  often  as  wanted,  it  will 
cost  you  about  double,  say  two  hundred  dollars  a 
month.” 

“Is  it  possible  !  ’’  said  I.  “  I  see  that  city  min¬ 
isters  need  large  salaries,  and  a  good  hank  account 
beside.” 

Here  Mrs.  Bunker  lifted  her  gold  bowed  spectacles 
that  Josiah  gave  her,  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  had 
got  into  a  funeral  procession.  She  said  she  thought 
the  Mayor  must  be  dead,  or  some  other  great  man, 
as  she  never  saw  so  many  carriages  in  line  before  in 
her  life.  Mrs.  .Slocum  had  to  tell  her  the  same  line 
of  carriages  was  out  every  afternoon,  and  that  the 
dead  and  the  mourners  went  out  to  Woodlawn  by 
steam  cars. 

“  That  is  just  awful,”  said  Mrs.  Bunker,  “  hurry¬ 
ing  folks  into  their  graves  by  steam  !  I  don’t  want 
to  live  here.” 

Just  then  we  passed  a  carriage  with  two  clerical- 
looking  gentlemen,  with  black, suits,  white  chokers, 
and  silk  hats,  upon  the  driver’s  seat. 

“Now,  Josiah,”  said  Mrs.  Bunker  solemnly,  who 
was  prepared  to  believe  almost  anything  of  city 
habits,  “  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the  fashion  down 
here  for  rich  people  to  keep  retired  ministers  to 
drive  them  out  to  the  park  ?  ” 

“Not  exactly,  mother,”  said  Josiah.  “People 
who  have  not  much  dignity  of  their  own,  dress  up 
their  coachmen  and  footmen  in  ministers’  clothes, 
and  make  a  ‘  fair  show  in  the  flesh.’  ” 

“  What  a  shame,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bunker.  “  I 
thought  you  had  a  law  agin  forgery  and  wearing 
masks.” 

1  was  astonished  to  see  the  constant  succession 
of  carriages  and  fine  horses  from  Madison  Square 
dear  to  the  Park,  and  into  it  as  far  as  we  rode, 


which  was  pretty  much  all  over.  There  was  a  row 
of  horses  and  carriages  about  ten  miles  long,  and  I 
got  to  speculating  upon  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
animals  and  supporting  the  show  of  which  these 
establishments  are  only  a  small  part.  We  came 
across  a  policeman  dressed  in  gray  uniform,  who 
seemed  to  be  paying  strict  attention  to  his  own 
business,  for  he  did  not  notice  the  people  much. 

“  How  many  visitors  do  you  have  here  in  a  day  ?  ” 
I  asked. 

“  Over  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  best  of  the  sea¬ 
son,”  said  he. 

“  And  how  many  of  them  come  in  carriages  and 
on  horseback  ?  ” 

“Over  one-half.  We  have  had  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  on  horseback,  and  fifty-three  thousand  in  car¬ 
riages  in  one  day.” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
got  some  facts  here  that  are  better  worth  looking 
at  than  any  of  Fred  Olmstead’s  handiwork  in  the 
Park.  I  admit  it  is  all  very  fine,  the  avenues,  the 
horse  tracks,  the  rambles,  the  lakes,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  aud  especially  the  Southdown  sheep  that 
we  saw  in  the  pasture.  It  is  about  as  handsome  as 
the  White  Oaks,  and  when  the  trees  get  grown,  it 
may  come  up  to  Yawgogne  Clove  in  Shadtown. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  we  can  have  all  these 
fine  things  and  he  honest.  You  see,  of  all  these 
people  who  come  out  here  in  carriages,  they  do  not 
average  two  folks  to  a-horse.  A  good  many  drive 
out  single.  Some  are  selfish  old  bachelors  or  lone¬ 
some  widows  with  two  horses  for  one  passenger. 
I  guess  30,000  horses  is  a  safe  calculation  for  the 
horses  that  come  out  here  on  a  pleasant  day,  and 
according  to  Josiah’s  calculation,  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  is  three  millions  a  year.  But  there  are  not  more 
than  half  the  fancy  horses  in  the  city  out  here  on 
any  one  day.  Sixty  thousand  horses  at  least  at  an 
expense  of  six  million  dollars,  is  what  New  York 
City  pays  for  rides  in  a  year.  Then  this  extrava¬ 
gant  display  of  horseflesh  is  only  a  small  item  in  the 
family  expenses.  One  thousand  a  year  for  a  horse  in¬ 
dicates  ten  thousand  on  an  average  for  other  things, 
theatres,  balls,  excursions,  dress,  rents,  liquors,  ci¬ 
gars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If 
only  fifty  thousand  families  are  living  in  this  way, 
it  costs  five  hundred  millions  a  year,  or  about  a 
quarter  enough  to  pay  the  national  debt.  And  this 
kind  of  extravagance  is  going  on  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  in 
the  city,  every  family  trying  to  live  a  little  faster 
than  the  family  across  the  street,  whether  it  can  be 
afforded  or  not.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  panics, 
failures,  aud  general  depression  of  business?  I 
take  it,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  country  has  got  to  be 
ran  on  the  same  principles  as  I  run  my  farm  up 
here  in  Hookertown.  I  am  doing  a  good  business, 
and  can  keep  enlarging,  with  more  drains,  more 
subsoiling,  and  more  stock,  just  as  long  as  I  can 
pay  expenses,  and  save  something  at  the  end  of 
every  year.  But  if  I  invest  in  a  thousand  dollar 
horse  and  carriage,  and  keep  a  man  to  drive  it,  and 
turn  my  best  meadow  into  a  lawn  and  flower- 
garden,  and  keep  a  man  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
borrow  money  every  year  to  keep  up  this  style 
of  living,  I  guess  there  would  be  a  panic  in 
Hookertown  right  off.  I  should  lose  my  office  of 
Justice  of  tlie  Peace,  aud  Jake  Frink  would  turn 
up  his  nose  at  me. 

Hookertown ,  Vt., .  (_  Yours  to  command. 

May  25 th,  1875.  )  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Ah  Artificial  Mother  for  Chickens. 

The  whole  -difficulty  in  rearing  chickens,  artifi¬ 
cially,  consists  in  the  necessity  for  some  adequate 
provision  for  keeping  them  warm,  and  an  effective 
substitute  for  the  brooding  of  the  hen.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  has  emerged  from  the  egg-shell, 
the  chick  derives  its  nutriment  from  the  remains 
of  that  which  has  been  supplied  to  it  during  incu¬ 
bation,  and  needs  no  food  ;  warmth  and  rest  being 
all  that  it  requires.  If  this  warmth  is  not  supplied, 
the  chick  perishes  before  it  is  ready  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  food.  The  greatest  care  then,  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  producer  of  chickens  is,  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  the  brooding  of  the  hen  both  during  the  period 
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when  tlie  chicks  are  incapable  of  caring  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  when  they  only  need  shelter  at 
night  and  during  cold  spells.  Various  devices  have 
been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  majority 
have  failed  for  want  of  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
helplessness  and  weakness  of  the  chicks.  In  some 
the  chicks  have  become  entangled  in  the  woolly 

covering,  and  have 
died  in  the  efforts 
to  extricate  them¬ 
selves  ;  in  others 
Fig.  1. — first  mother.  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  them 
free  from  filth  and  vermin  have  caused  their 
failure,  and  in  others  the  heating  process  has  been 
ineffective  or  irregular.  An  artificial  “mother” 
that  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  chicks, 


Fig.  2. — COMPLETE  MOTHER  WITH  RUNWrAY. 


that  would  be  cleanly  in  use,  easy  to  take  apart  for 
cleaning,  and  that  would  give  ample  liberty  and 
safety  of  movement  to  the  chicks,  has  long  been 
sought  by  poultry  fanciers.  -A  mother  which  is  said 
to  meet  these  necessities  of  the  case  is  used  by  a 
correspondent  of  “The  Country”  (Eng-.),  and  is 
described  in  that  journal  with  the  illustrations  here 
given.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  not  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  artificial  incubator,  but  also  as  a 
protector  for  chickens  hatched  in  the  usual  way, 
and  which  may  be  transferred  to  it  instead  of  being 
brooded  by  the  hen,  the  hen  being  discharged  from 
this  duty  and  set  to  laying  again.  For  this  purpose 
it  has  been  employed  in  England  by  those  who  raise 
poultry  for  the  market,  with  much  success.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  the  “first  mother,”  shown  at 
figure  1.  This  is  a  wooden  frame  about  12x16 
inches,  covered  with  a  piece  of  canvass,  which  has 


strips  of  flannel  sewn  to  it  by  one  of  their  edges. 
These  strips  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  after  having  been  sewn  to  the  canvass, 
are  cut  through  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  hang  down  loosely  near  to  the 
ground,  and  permit  the  chicks  to  pass  amongst  them 
with  ease  and  safety  from  entanglement.  This  is 
probably  as  near  an  approach  to  the  feathers  of  the 
brooding  hen  as  may  be  made.  At  one  end  of  the 
box  the  cover  reaches  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  at  the  other  end  to  within  four  inches. 
The  covering  and  the  flannel  strips  can  be  removed 
from  the  frame  and  scalded  and  washed  when  ne¬ 
cessary.  Dry  earth  or  sand  is  scattered  beneath 
the  frame  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  renewed.  The  needed  warmth  may  be 
supplied  either  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  bag  or 
two  or  three  quart  bottles  filled  with  hot  water  and 
laid  upon  the  cover.  A  piece  of  flannel  or  blanket, 
thickly  folded,  may  be  laid  upon  the  water  bag  or 
bottles  to  retain  the  heat  for  several  hours.  The 
chicks  nestling  closely  beneath  the  flannel  strips, 
will  maintain  their  heat  during  a  whole  night  when 
thus  protected.  For  the  protection  of  very  early 
chickens,  or  of  those  hatched  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
this  “mother”  would  be  better  than  the  lien  her¬ 
self,  as  she  is  apt  to  lead  her  brood  forth  from 
shelter  regardless  of  the  weather,  or  if  confined,  to 
trample  them  to  death  in  her  efforts  to  escape. 
Chicks  thus  protected  may  be  safely  taken  from  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatched.  They  may  be  fed  at  first 


with  chopped  hard  boiled  egg  or  stale  bread  crumb 
soaked  in  ivater  (but  never  in  milk  until  they  are 
older).  If  needed,  a  runway  of  wire  netting  as 
shown  at  G,  II.  I,  A',  figure  2,  may  be  attached  to 
the  mother  by  a  hook  seen  at  F.  When  a  large 
number  of  chicks  are  reared,  this  “  first  mother  ” 
will  be  used  only  as  a  temporary  one,  and  as  the 
chicks  acquire  strength,  and  become  used  to  feed¬ 
ing  and  finding  shelter,  they  are  removed  to  the 
final  mother,  figure  2.  This  is  three  feet  long  and 
16  inches  wide,  holds  50  chicks  at  once,  and  will 
serve  for  120  chicks  or  more  through  a  season  of 
several  weeks.  The  warming  apparatus  in  this  is  a 
metal  tank  (F,  6,  fig.  3),  which  is  made  to  divide 
at  the  lower  part,  K,  to  receive  the  lamp,  i.  There 
is  a  division  in  this  tank  at  II,  by  which  a  current 
is  established  from  the  warmer  point  near  the 
lamp  to  the  cooler  point  furthest  from  it. 
This  is  shown  by  the  arrows  seen  in  figure  4. 
There  are  two  chimneys  for  the  escape  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  heat  from  the  lamp,  seen  at  A,  It,  figure  2,  in 
which  is  also  shown  the  lamp,  E ,  with  the  long  pipe 
which  supplies  the  burner,  and  which  enables  the 
heat  to  be  applied  either  to  one  end  or  to  the  center 
of  the  tank — one  chimney  being  closed — when 
cooler  or  warmer  weather  makes  it  desirable  to  in¬ 
crease  or  lower  the  heat  of  the  mother.  The  tube 
W,  figure  3,  is  used  to  fill  the  tank  or  to  test  the 


Fig.  4.— TOP  VIEW  OF  FIGURE  2. 


temperature  of  the  water.  The  frame  of  the  mother 
is  shown  at  A ,  A,  S,  T,  figure  3 ;  at  S  and  T  are 
cleats  which  hold  in  place  the  cover  of  the  frame, 
which  is  lined  with  felt  to  retain  the  heat.  The 
strips  of  flannel  (1,  2,  3,  4),  are  sewn  to  a  canvass- 
covered  frame  which  is  movable,  and  may  be  slip¬ 
ped  out  and  in  when  necessary  ;  the  corners  of  the 
frame  are  shown  atZ>,  F.  A  piece  of  board  is  fitted 
against  the  lower  side  of  the  tank  to  moderate  the 
heat.  The  chicks  pass  in  and  amongst  the  flannel 
strips  as  shown  in  this  engraving.  At  figure  4  is 
shown  a  top  view  of  the  mother,  with  the  two 
chimneys,  the  supply  tube,  and  the  mode  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  water  around  the  partition,  A,  B. 
Handles  are  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  mother  (see 
fig.  2),  by  which  it  may  be  moved  when  necessary. 

A  Filter  for  Cisterns  or  Tanks. 

Rain  water  collected  from  roofs  is  always  more 
or  less  impure  from  dust,  soot,  leaves,  or  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  birds,  and  in 
time  these  collect  in  the 
tank  and  render  the 
water  undesirable  even 
for  washing.  We  have 
given  several  methods 
of  filtering  such  water, 
and  now  present  one 
which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  iu  a  recent 
Agricultural  Gazette.  It 
is  called  the  “  nose¬ 
bag  filter,”  and  is 
shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings, 
which  render  much  de¬ 
scription  unnecessary. 
The  filter  may  be  made 
of  earthenware,  ce¬ 
ment,  or  of  soft  brick. 
There  is  an  outer 
cylinder  and  an  inner  core,  both  of  which  are 
perforated,  but  the  perforations  of  the  outer  cylin¬ 
der  do  not  reach  the  bottom,  lienee  the  sediment 


iu  the  cistern  is  excluded,  and  those  of  the  core  are 
only  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  water  is  forced  to 
pass  through  the  filtering  material— sand,  gravel, 
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Fig.2.  SECTION  OF  FILTER.  Fig  3.  COVER  OF  FILTER. 


and  charcoal — before  it  can  be  pumped  up.  The 
suction  pipe  needs  to  be  well  packed  into  the  core, 
and  a  rubber  or  leather  ring  should  be  closely  fit¬ 
ted,  to  exclude  all  water  that  has  not  passed 
through  the  filter.  The 
cistern  and  pump  are 
shown  at  figure  1 ;  a  ver¬ 
tical  section  of  thefilterat 
figure  2,  the  dark  shading 
represents  a  layer  of  char¬ 
coal;  the  lighter  shade, 
coarse  gravel ;  and  the 
lightest,  which  is  next  to 
the  inner  cylinder,  fine 
gravel.  At  figure  3  is  the  Fig.  4.— gross-section. 
perforated  outer  cylinder, 

and  the  collar  around  the  pipe  ;  and  at  figure  4  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  filter  is  shown. 


Dry  Cellars. 


No  house  that  is  built  above  a  wet  cellar  can  be 
healthful,  and  no  damp  cellar  is  a  fit  place  for  keep¬ 
ing  milk,  butter,  vegetables,  or  any  articles  of  food. 
Localities  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  drained, 
or  is  retentive  of  water,  and  where  the  surface  is 
level,  should  not  be  chosen  for  building  sites.  In 
cases  where  the  house  is  already  built,  and  the  cel¬ 
lar  is  damp  or  wet  in  consequence  of  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  selection  of  ground,  some  method  should  be 
found  for  draining  the  soil  and  removing  the  water. 
This  is  very  easily  done  when  the  surface  is  rolling 
and  a  drain  can  be  dug  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar,  and  made  to  discharge  at  a  lower  level ;  but 
where  the  surface  is  level,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
this.  Several  correspondents  who  are  in  this  pre¬ 
dicament  have  applied  to  us  for  some  remedy,  and 
we  suggest  the  following  plan.  As  nothing  can  be 
done  outside  of  the  cellar,  a  drain  should  be  dug- 
all  around  the  cellar,  inside,  as  near  the  foundation 
wall  as  possible,  and  at  least  two  feet  deeper  than 
the  bottom  of  the  wall.  At  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
two-iucli  round  tiles  should  be  laid  so  carefully  that 
they  cannot  be  displaced  in  covering  them.  These 
may  be  covered  and  the  drain  filled  to  the  top  with 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  ACROSS  CELLAR. 


gravel.  The  tiles  should  be  carefully  joined  at  the 
corners  of  the  cellar,  and  at  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  cellar  a  well  or  cistern  should  be  dug, 
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into  which  the  drains  may  discharge.  A  pump 
may  be  fixed  in  the  kitchen  above,  connected  to  a 
pipe  which  passes  into  the  well,  and  the  water  may 
be  utilized  for  various  domestic  purposes.  The 
well  may  be  arched  over  or  covered  with  a  stone 
slab,  and  the  whole  of  the  cellar  floor  and  walls 
may  be  covered  with  hydraulic  cement.  As  the 
flow  of  water  from  the  outside  is  completely  cut 
off,  the  cellar  floor  must  be  dry,  unless  the  well 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  SHOWING  PUMP. 


should  overflow,  and  when  this  is  feared,  the  cover 
may  be  removed  so  as  to  watch  the  rising  of  the 
water.  This  should  be  done  at  those  seasons  when 
there  is  most  water  in  the  soil,  as  in  the  spring  or 
after  heavy  rains.  A  section  across  the  cellar  floor 
in  which  the  relative  positions  of  the  drain  and 
foundation  walls  are  shown  in  figure  1,  and  at  figure 
2  is  shown  a  section  lengthwise  of  the  cellar  with 
the  position  of  the  well,  the  drain  discharging  into 
it,  and  the  pump  in  the  kitchen  above.  In  case  the 
flow  of  water  is  more  than  can  be  used  in  the 
kitchen,  the  excess  should  be  pumped  into  the  sink 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  sink  drain.  We  have  seen 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  which  operated  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  not  only  thoroughly  dried  the  cellar, 
but  by  carrying  the  well  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet, 
furnished  a  permanent  supply  of  excellent  water. 


Unloading  Corn. 

By-and-by  will  come  com-husking,  and  every 
little  help  that  will  ease  the  troublesome  labor  of 
transferring  the  corn  crop  from  the  field  to  the  crib 
will  be  gratefully  accepted.  We  have  used  both  of 


Fig.  1.—  BOARD  FOR  UNLOADING. 


the  contrivances  here  shown  (figures  1  and  2),  to 
help  in  getting  the  ears  out  of  the  wagon-box.  At 
the  start  it  is  difficult  to  shovel  up  the  corn,  and 
until  the  bottom  of  the  wagon-box  is  reached,  the 
shovel  or  scoop  cannot  be  made  to  enter  the  load. 
But  if  a  piece  of  wide  board  is  placed  in  a  sloping 
position,  resting  upon  the  tail-board  of  the  ivagon 


Fig.  2.— UNLOADING  ARRANGEMENT. 


(fig-  1),  the  shovel  can  be  used  with  ease  at  the 
commencement  of  the  unloading.  Another  plan  is 


to  make  the  box  two  feet  longer  than  usual,  and 
place  the  tail-board  two  feet  from  the  end  (see  fig. 
2).  When  the  tail-board  is  lifted,  the  ears  slide 
down  into  this  recess,  from  which  they  can  be 
scooped  with  ease. 

Stalls  for  an  Octagon  Barn. 

In  describing  an  octagou  bam  in  July,  we  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  stalls  might  be  made  low,  so  as  to 
exhibit  well  cared  for  stock  in  an  attractive  man¬ 
ner.  Some  inquiries 
have  been  made  as  to 
the  modes  of  con¬ 
structing  such  stalls, 
to  which  we  give 
in  reply  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of 
some  that  would  be 
appropriate.  At  fig¬ 
ure  1  is  shown  a  se¬ 
ries  of  double  stalls, 
separated  by  short 

partitions,  not  more  Fig-  F 

than  three  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  in 
hight,  so  that  in  looking  over  the  stalls,  all  the 
cattle  are  seen.  These  stalls  may  be  made  six  feet 
wide,  and  five  feet  long,  arranged  with  a  gutter  at 
the  rear  to  receive  the  droppings,  eight  inches 
deep,  and  a  feed-trough  at  the  front,  divided  by  a 
small  partition  into  two  feed  boxes,  one  for  each 
cow.  The  cows  should  be  secured  by  chain-ties, 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  SHORT  STALLS. 


with  rings  slidiwg  upon  iron  rods  fixed  to  the  sides 
of  the  stalls.  The  feed  troughs  may  be  filled  from 
the  feed  passage  in  front  of  the  stalls,  through  fall¬ 
ing  doors  lengthwise  of  the  stalls.  The  stalls  should 
be  built  upon  posts,  firmly  mortised  into  the  beams 
beneath,  and  should  be  strengthened  by  stout  straps 
of  iron,  let  into  the  posts  and  beams  flush  with  the 
surface,  so  that  there  may  be  no  projecting 
edges  to  injure  the  cattle.  At  figure  2  is  shown  a 
plan  of  stalls,  similar  to  the  preceding,  excepting 
that  the  partitions  are  shorter,  but  perhaps  less 
safe,  as  the  cows  might  possibly  tread  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  cause  injury  to  the  teats  and  udders. 

■ -  ■T>^-->^-fr-<g3nrT--  - 

Cutting  Marsh  Hay. 

The  investigations  of  Prof.  Storer,  of  the  Bussey 
Institution,  regarding  the  feeding  value  of  marsh 
or  salt  hay,  should  have  the  effect  of  raising  this 
coarse  and  cheap,  but  often  neglected  fodder,  in 
the  estimation  of  farmers.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
marsh  hay  made  from  the  coarser  kinds  of  grasses, 
sedges,  and  even  such  rushes  as  that  known  as  the 
“  black  grass  ”  ( Juncus  Gerardi),  of  the  wet  sea-side 
swamps,  arc  wasted  every  year  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  useless  as  feed.  But  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  farmers  have  annually  gathered  such 
hay  with  care,  and  have  profitably  fed  it  to  their 
cows  and  other  cattle,  along  with  some  ground 
feed.  And  now  Prof.  Storer  has  analyzed  these 
coarse  and  neglected  plants,  and  has  found  that 
they  are  both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  av¬ 
erage  composition  of  five  samples  of  salt  hay  was 
found  by  him  to  be  as  follows,  viz  :  water,  8.40  per 
cent ;  ash,  6.93  ;  albuminoids,  6.33  ;  carbo-hydrates, 
45.38 ;  and  cellulose,  32.96  per  cent.  “  Black 
grass  ”  was  found  to  contain  84  to  87  per  cent  of 
dry  organic  matter,  2  to  2i  per  cent  of  fat,  and 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  seeds  being 
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doubly  as  rich  iu  fat  and  nitrogen.  Fresh  marsh 
hay  was  found  equally  valuable  for  feeding. 

To  continue  to  neglect  this  coarse  hay,  would  be 
a  waste  of  resources  which  should  by  all  means  be 
economized.  But  there  are  some  wet,  undrained 
marshes  upon  which  it  is  disagreeable  to  cut  the 
grass,  as  one  must  work  with  wet  feet,  and  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  hay,  because  the 
soft  soil  will  not  bear  horses  or  cattle  upon  it. 
These  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  making  use 
of  the  swamp  shoe  shown  at  figure  1,  and  the  light 
sled  shown  at  figure  2.  The  shoe  is  made  of  pieces 


of  ash  or  other  tough  wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  For  want  of  anything  better,  pieces  of  the 
staves  of  flour  barrels  will  answer  the  purpose  well. 
The  pieces  should  be  four  inches  broad,  and  fast¬ 
ened  together  with  broad-headed,  soft  iron  nails 
(clout  nails),  such  as  are  used  in  building  boats,  and 
which  may  be  clenched.  A  staple  made  of  light 
wire  is  driven  into  each  side  of  the  center  piece,  and 
a  leather  strap  is  passed  through  these  and  over  the 
toe  of  the  boot,  and  the  ends  then  being  crossed  in 
the  manner  of  an  old-fashioned  sandal  over  the  in¬ 
step,  are  buckled  at  the  back  of  the  foot  over  the 
heel.  The  foot  is  attached  to  the  shoe  only  by  the 
toe,  and  the  heel  is  free,  so  that  when  the  wearer 
takes  a  step,  the  heel  can  be  raised  and  the  shoe 
will  hang  to  the  toe  only.  As  the  hind  part  of  the 
shoe  is  the  heavier,  that  drags  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  forepart  only  is  lifted  when  a  step  is  taken, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  walking  with  a  snow-shoe. 
It  is  necessary  to  take 
wide  steps,  so  as  not  to 
place  one  shoe  upon  the 
other  iu  walking,  the 
consequence  of  which 
would  be  a  trip  and  a 
probable  fall  forwards. 

But  this  is  easily  avoid¬ 
ed  after  a  little  practice 
upon  dry  ground.  When 
these  shoes  are  worn, 
the  mower  may  pass 
over  the  softest  places 
in  safety,  and  if  he  Fig-.  l. — marsh  shoe. 
takes  the  precaution  to 

thoroughly  saturate  the  soles  of  his  boots  with  tar 
and  dry  it  iu  before  a  fire  a  day  or  two  previously, 
and  smear  the  uppers  of  the  boots  with  tallow,  or 
some  waterproof  blacking,  he  may  have  dry  feet 
after  a  day’s  work  in  a  very  wet  swamp.  If  there 
are  high  and  dry  knolls  in  the  marsh,  the  cut  grass 
may  be  drawn  thither  upon  a  light  sled  made  as 
shown  in  figure  2,  to  be  spread  for  drying,  or  to  be 
stacked.  This  sled  is  made  of  strips  of  oak  or  pine 
fencing,  six  inches  wide,  and  three-quarters  thick. 
The  runners  are  steamed  at  each  end  ;  or  soaked  in 
boiling  water ;  or  sponged  with  water,  and  the  wet¬ 
ted  part  held  close  to  a  fire  until  the  ends  can  bo 


Fig.  2. — MARSH  SLED. 


bent  into  the  shape  shown.  They  are  then  fastened 
to  the  raves,  which  are  of  similar  pieces  of  wood. 
A  small  piece  of  hoop  iron  or  of  tin  from  an  empty 
fruit-can  should  be  nailed  over  the  joint  to  strength¬ 
en  it.  A  piece  of  fencing  is  placed  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  rave  and  nailed  there  above  and  be¬ 
low,  as  a  support,  and  another  piece  is  nailed  upon 
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each  side  of  this  as  a  brace  to  stiffen  the  sled.  The 
two  runners  are  then  held  together  by  as  many 
benches  as  may  be  thought  proper,  and  the  sled  is 
made.  A  man  can  easily  draw  300  or  400  lbs.  of 
hay  upon  this  over  a  smooth  meadow,  and  in  this 
way  the  cut  grass  may  be  drawn  on  to  dry  ground, 
where  a  team  can  be  brought  to  it,  or  left  until  the 
surface  of  the  meadow  is  frozen.  When  managed 
thus,  the  hay  may  all  be  cut  from  almost  any  marsh, 
and  if  brush  is  kept  down  and  the  marsh  rightly 
managed,  from  two  to  four  tons  of  hay,  worth 
nearly  as  much  as  common  meadow  hay,  may  be 
gathered  from  any  acre  every  year  for  a  lifetime. 
In  this  way  a  piece  of  otherwise  useless  marsh  may 
be  made  worth  as  much  as  any  acre  of  the  farm. 
- - - 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Tethering  Animals. — It  is  frequently  desirable 
to  pasture  a  certain  part  of  a  field,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  convenient  to  fence  off  a  portion.  In  such 
case  tethering  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the  Adjust¬ 


able  Sweep  Tether,  shown  in  figure  1,  will  be 
found  convenient.  A  post  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  is  driven  one 
foot  into  the  ground ;  in  the  top  is  an  inch  hole 
fourinches  in  depth,  into  which  a  hard  wood  pin  fits 
loosely.  The  sweep  is  from  15  to  20  feet  in  length. 
Two  feet  from  the  large  end,  a  hole  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  is  bored,  and  this  fits  over  the 
pin  in  the  post.  A  weight  is  suspended  at  one  end 
as  shown  ;  at  the  small  end  of  the  sweep  a  strap  or 
rope  ten  feet  in  length'  is  attached,  to  which  is  se¬ 
cured  the  end  of  the  halter.  The  weight  elevates 
the  halter  end  of  the  sweep,  but  yet  allows  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  feed  at  all  points  within  the  length  of  the 
halter,  and  also  prevent  injury  from  any  entangle¬ 
ment.  A  Combined  Sliding  and  Swinging  Tether 


Fig.  2. — SLIDING  AND  SWINGING  TETIIEK. 


is  shown  in  figure  2.  This  is  less  cumbersome  than 
.  the  above.  The  sweep  is  15  feet  iu  length  and  2 
j  inches  in  diameter  ;  at  one  end  an  iron  is  attached 
with  a  hole  iu  it  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  is  provided  with  a  wheel  five  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  A  rod  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  15  inches  in  length,  with  a  loop  at  the  top,  as 
shown,  is  driven  iu  the  ground,  through  the  hole  in 
one  end  of  the  sweep.  The  halter  is  attached  to 
a  sliding  ring,  which  by  its  self-adjustment  traverses 
easily  back  and  forth  as  the  horse  feeds. 

The  Rail  Fence  Gauge.— The  common  method 
of  laying  off  the  corners  of  a  rail  fence,  is  to  pace  or 
guess  at  the  distance  apart,  and  the  proper  angles 
of  the  corners.  The  consequence  is  that  few  rail 


fences  are  iu  line  or  have  uniform  angles.  If  a 
gauge  similar  to  the  one  represented  in  figure  3 


Fig.  3. — KAIL-FENCE  GAUGE. 


were  used,  this  fault  would  be  avoided.  First  I 
lay  off  a  pattern  corner  in  accordance  with  the 
length  of  rails  or  exposure  to  heavy  winds.  I  then 
take  two  or  three  inch  strips  of  uniform  length, 
and  just  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  center  of  the 
foundation  stones,  shown  iu  the  engraving,  then 
nail  one  end  of  each  together  and  connect  midway 
by  a  third  strip,  which  also  serves  as  a  handle  when 
moving  it.  A  line  is  drawn  as  shown,  and  the  ends 
of  the  gauge  indicate  the  corners  along  the  line. 
This  arrangement  is  inexpensive,  the  corners  can 
be  laid  out  rapidly,  and  when  built,  the  fence  will 
present  a  uniform  appearauee,  which  in  itself  more 
than  repays  the  little  extra  labor  required. 

Stone  Boats. — For  moving  plows,  harrows,  etc., 
to  and  from  the  fields,  and 
for  many  other  purposes,  a 
stone  boat  is  far  better  than  a 
sled  or  wagon,  and  is  many 
times  cheaper  than  either. 
Two  plans  of  construction  are 
illustrated.  The  boat  shown 
in  figure  4  is  of  plank,  six  feet 
in  length,  one  foot  at  one  end 
being  sawed  at  the  angle 
shown.  Three  planks,  each 
one  foot  in  width,  will  make  it 
of  about  the  right  proportion. 
A  railing  2x3  inches  is  pin¬ 
ned  upon  three  sides,  while  a  plank  is  firmly 
pinned  at  the  front  end,  through  which  the  draw- 


Fig.  4. — PLANK  STONE-BOAT. 


bolt  passes.  That  shown  in  figure  5  has  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  former,  a  cheaper  quality  of  wood 
and  of  shorter  length  can  be  used,  and  when  one 
set  of  runners  is  worn  out,  others  can  be  readily 
attached  without  destroying  the  frame.  Oak  or 
maple  plank  should  be  used  for  the  best  boats,  and 
when  runners  are  used,  the  toughest  wood  at  hand 
should  be  selected.  Don’t  think  because  it  is  only 
a  stone  boat  it  is  not  worthy  of  being  taken  care  of. 

Cellar  Cisterns. — The  rain-water  cistern  or 
reservoir  is  a  great  convenience,  yet  how  many 
farmers’  wives,  to  get  soft  water,  are  obliged  to  set 
under  the  eaves  or  conductor,  just  before  or  during 
a  rain  storm,  a 'barrel,  wash-tub,  or  other  utensil  ! 
The  best,  most  convenient,  and  cheapest  cistern  is 
that  known  as  the  “  cellar  cistern  or  reservoir.” 
The  majority  of  cellars  are  large  enough  to  have 
such  a  cistern,  and  a  few  feet  square  in  one  corner 
can  be  easily  set  apart  for  it.  The  square  form  will 
be  found  most  convenient ;  the  walls  should  be  ten 
inches  in  thickness,  the  foundation  should  be  six  or 
eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom, 
and  laid  up  with  hydraulic  cement  from  top  to  bot¬ 


tom,  and  finished  with  two  coats  upon  the  inside 
and  one  on  the  outside;  the  bottom  should  be 
filled  one  inch  in  depth  with  broken  stone  firmly 
pounded  down  and  covered  with  two  coats  of  ce¬ 


ment.  The  two  inside  walls  need  not  be  as  thick, 
as  they  rest  against  the  cellar  wall.  If  constructed 
when  the  cellar  is  made,  the  cellar  wall  forms  two 
sides  of  the  reservoir,  and  these  should  be  laid  up 
with  small  flat  stone,  and  cement  applied  freely.  The 
wall  may  be  built  up  to  18  or  20  inches  of  the  joists, 
leaving  room  enough  for  a  person  to  enter  to  clean 
or  repair  it.  The  inlet  pipe  is  placed  as  shown 
iu  the  illustration  (fig.  6).  A  flat  stone  should  be 
laid  on  the  bottom  for  the  water  to  fall  upon  when 
nearly  empty.  The  outlet  pipe  discharges  all  su¬ 
perfluous  water  into  the  drain  when  the  reservoir 
is  nearly  full,  and  it  should  be  larger  than  the  inlet 


Fig.  0.— cellar  cistern. 


pipe,  to  prevent  any  accidental  overflow.  A  reser¬ 
voir  4  feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  and  5  feet  high,  inside 
measurement,  will  hold  30  barrels. 

Hog  Pens  and  Hog  Cholera. 

The  weight  of  testimony  regarding  “  hog  chole¬ 
ra,”  or  intestinal  fever,  as  it  might  be  more  proper¬ 
ly  called,  goes  to  show  that  it  results  either  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  classed  under  the  one  distinguishing  head 
of  neglect,  or  violation  of  proper  sanitary  conditions, 
or  else  it  is  due  to  contagion  or  infection  from 
diseased  herds.  This  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
and  if  so,  the  remedy  is  a  simple,  although  not  an 
easy  one.  To  change  the  whole  manner  of  keeping 
swine,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  infection  from 
the  herds  of  those  farmers  who  never  read  and 
never  learn  anything,  is  no  easy  matter,  however 
easy  it  may  be  to  say  that  it  must  be  done.  Much 
may  be  done  by  example,  and  if  those  who  can 
adopt  healthful  methods  of  herding  their  swine, 
avoiding  damp,  filth,  crowding  iu  the  pens,  and  in¬ 
suring  cleanliness  in  the  feed  and  water,  and  isolate 
their  herds,  will  use  these  precautions,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  plague  will  be  stayed.  The  first 
precautions  should  be  to  provide  roomy,  dry,  clean, 
airy  pens,  supplied  with  clean  water,  and  kept  in  a 
wholesome  condition.  It  is  not  the  influence  of 
locality,  but  the  better  methods  of  herding  that 
keeps  the  Eastern  States  free  from  this  pest. 

— - —  - - mow— - - 

Flax  Manufacture  in  America. 


The  commencement  of  a  new  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  is  exemplified  in  the  success¬ 
ful  establishment  of  a  small  linen  factory  at  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  Some  enterprising  parties  secured 
some  land,  sowed  it  to  flax,  gathered  the  crop,  and 
prepared  it  for  spinning,  hired  a  Scotch  flax -finish¬ 
er,  procured  spinning  machinery,  and  one  loom,  and 
worked  up  the  flax  carefully  and  slowly  until  by 
easy  steps  the  business  was  thoroughly  understood 
and  mastered.  The  amount  of  money  risked  was 
small,  and  in  case  of  failure,  the  loss  would  have 
been  trifling.  But  it  is  precisely  such  ventures  as 
this,  and  so  conducted,  that  succeed,  and  this  ex¬ 
periment  has  become  a  success.  A  linen  manufac¬ 
tory  is  about  to  be  put  into  operation,  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  being  practicable  and  profitable.  It 
wras  in  this  way  that  cotton  manufacture  began  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  now  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.  Woolen  manufacture  began  similarly  in  the 
West  where  it  is  now  firmly  established,  and  we 
are  well  convinced  that  it  needs  only  to  be  begun 
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in  this  careful  manner,  for  flax  manufacture  to  be¬ 
come  also  an  established  business  in  the  West- 


Cheap  Production. 


Cheap  production  is  now  the  chief  necessity  of 
our  agriculture.  American  farmers  have  now  to 
compete  with  the  whole  world,  and  many  of  our 
competitors  live  very  poorly  and  cheaply,  and  have 
land  as  cheap  as  ours.  To  compete  with  these,  we 
are  under  the  disadvantage  that  we  cannot  live  as 
poorly  or  as  cheaply  as  they  do,  our  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion  not  admitting  of  it.  We  must,  then,  raise 
larger  crops  with  the  same  labor  than  they  do,  or 
use  our  labor  more  effectively.  Many  persons 
would  have  us  believe  that  wo  must  necessarily 
produce  as  high  an  average  per  acre  as  the  English 
farmers  do,  or  fail  in  our  competion  with  them 
There  is  no  necessity  for  this.  There  is  a  point  in 
production  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  with  profit. 
The  Kansas  or  Nebraska  farmer,  who  grows  25 
•bushels  of  wheat  every  other  year  for  20  years  upon 
his  rich,  cheap  soil  without  manure,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  cost,  can  easily  compete 
with  the  English  farmer,  who  pays  an  annual  rent 
equal  to  the  whole  purchase  money  of  his  competi¬ 
tor’s  farm,  and  has  to  spend  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
per  acre  in  manure.  But  if  the  western  farmer 
should,  by  fertilizing'  his  land,  double  its  yield,  the 
extra  25  bushels  would  not  be  grown  at  a  profit. 
Here  is  a  principle  which  affects  our  whole  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  no  rules  can  be  safely  laid  down  for  us 
which  violate  this  principle.  We  must  discover 
the  limit  of  the  profitable  production  of  our  farms, 
each  farmer  for  himself,  and  avoid  any  attempts  to 
pass  that  limit.  The  whole  secret  of  good  and 
profitable  farming  is  to  extend  the  limit  as  far  as 
possible  ;  it  is  bad  and  unprofitable  farming  to 
either  fall  below  that  limit  or  to  go  beyond  it. 
There  are  instances  in  which  an  extremely  large 
yield  is  grown  at  a  positive  loss,  as  was  the  case  of 
that  farmer  who  raised  100  bushels  of  com  per  acre 
with  the  expenditure  of  8102  worth  of  manure  and 
labor,  while  he  raised  60  bushels  without  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  with  less  than  half  the  labor.  This  may 
be  called  “high  farming,”  but  it  is  not  profitable. 

|«H»'  rnn, - — 

Farmers  and  Middlemen, 

We  have  received  an  interesting  communication 
from  a  correspondent  in  Northwestern  Texas,  which 
opens  up  the  question  as  to  how  far  can  farmers 
dispense  with  the  services  of  those  persons  now 
known  as  “middlemen  ”  ;  that  is,  those  who  come 
between  the  producers  and  consumers,  receiving  the 
farmers’  produce,  storing  it  until  sold,  and  then 
distributing  it  to  the  consumers  as  they  may  want 
it,  and  purchase  it.  This  term,  “  middlemen,”  lias 
been  used  by  some  of  those  who  take  an  active  part 
in  adjusting  the  relations  of  farmers  with  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  one  of  reproach,  and  the  “  middle¬ 
man  ”  has  therefore  become  in  the  eyes  of  many 
farmers  as  a  sort  of  parasite  which  lives  upon  them, 
and  takes  a  portion  of  their  earnings  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  adequate  return  for  it.  Now  it  should  be 
evident  to  any  intelligent  farmer  that  he  cannot 
leave  his  farm,  and  go  out  into  the  wide  world 
seeking  customers  amongst  those  who  consume  his 
produce,  nor  can  those  who  need  his  beef,  pork, 
flour,  butter,  eggs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  that 
they  need,  con,e  to  him  for  their  supplies,  except 
in  very  few  cases.  Even  in  these  few  cases  the 
greatly  increased  labor  attending  the  disposal  of 
his  produce  leads  the  farmer  to  charge  a  somewhat 
higher  price  for  the  trouble  of  retailing  out  his 
produce.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
farmer  could  not  reach  a  customer  without  leaving 
his  work,  losing  his  time,  and  going  to  a  great  ex¬ 
pense.  Somebody  must  do  this  service  for  him,  and 
this  is  precisely  where  the  “  middleman, ”  or  the 
dealer,  commission  agent,  merchant,  shipper,  job¬ 
ber,  and  retailer,  or  whatever  else  he  maybe  called, 
comes  in.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this  “  middleman.  ”  The  farmer  does  not  stand  by 
himself  in  this  respect.  We  know  of  no  class  of 
producers  that  do  not  employ  some  person  to  dis¬ 


pose  of  their  productions  for  them.  In  the  early 
periods  of  society,  a  man  who  made  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
a  quantity  of  butter,  would  go  out  into  the  market 
and  wait  there  until  a  customer  appeared.  In  the 
same  way  the  small  farmer  even  now  carries  his  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  basket,  and  the  shoemaker  hangs  his  shoes 
up  in  his  shop  or  stall,  to  expose  them  for  sale.  But 
as  soon  as  he  enlarges  his  business  and  becomes  able 
to  do  so,  he  ships  what  he  has  to  sell  to  a  large  dealer, 
and  this  one  man  does  the  work  for  hundreds.  This 
is  one  of  those  arrangements  which,  operating 
universally,  has  built  up  the  present  condition  of 
society,  and  in  fact  is  its  principal  foundation. 
Let  us  upset  this  arrangement,  and  society  as  now 
constituted  would  fall  to  pieces ;  every  man  would 
have  to  do  every  thing  for  himself  ;  there  would  be 
nothing  that  depends  upon  the  united  and  congre¬ 
gated  effort  of  a  people  any  longer  remaining. 
There  would  be  no  houses,  no  roads,  canals,  ships, 
no  government,  and  no  society.  We  should  return 
to  barbarism.  The  question  then  arises,  is  there 
anything  that  is  now  done  through  this  necessary 
agency  of  the  middleman,  that  the  farmer  can  do 
for  himself  ?  We  confess  this  is  a  difficult  question 
when  viewed  in  its  largest  sense.  In  its  narrowest 
sense  we  should  say  that  there  are  some  business 
operations  which  could  be  performed y or  the  farm¬ 
ers  by  an  appointed  agent,  who  should  represent  a 
large  number  for  whom  now  there  are  perhaps  two 
or  three  or  several  agents.  It  seems  very  clear 
that  there  are  too  many  persons  to  do  the  farmer’s 
business.  This  is  a  disadvantage,  because  it  tends 
to  increase  the  cost  of  doing  this  service.  If  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  then  can  arrange  to  do  their  work 
through  one  agent,  where  formerly  three  were  em¬ 
ployed,  the  cost  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  expense  saved.  If  there  are  two  elevators  at 
one  railroad  depot,  where  one  would  be  sufficient, 
then  grain  could  be  shipped  at  half  the  cost,  if  one 
only  were  employed.  But  the  farmers  must  be  in 
the  position  to  prevent  the  one  elevator  from  rais¬ 
ing  the  charges  to  the  former  rates,  which  the 
owner  would  do,  if  he  had  the  power.  The  farmers 
must  therefore  control  the  elevators  themselves, 
employing  the  hands  to  work  it.  This  they  can  on¬ 
ly  do  by  owning  it.  To  own  their  elevator  then,  is 
not  only  legitimate,  but  actually  necessary  for  them 
to  do  ;  if  they  possess  the  capacity  to  manage  it  as  well 
as  such  a  business  should  be  managed.  They  would 
then  have  their  grain  shipped  as  cheaply  as  might 
be  possible.  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  might 
be  done,  and  this  modification  of  present  business 
arrangements  could  be  carried  just  so  far  as  the 
farmers  possessed  the  necessary  business  capacity 
and  experience  to  properly  manage  their  enterprise, 
and  secure  the  best  efforts  of  their  servants,  but 
no  farther. 

The  field  for  these  business  enterprises  at  present 
would  seem  to  be  limited  to  those  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  technical  education  for  their  conduct  and 
operation.  Eor  instance,  an  elevator,  a  pork  pack¬ 
ing  establishment,  a  traveling  steam  thrasher,  a 
grocery,  dry  goods,  or  shoe  store,  a  storage  ware¬ 
house,  a  dock  and  a  ship  for  carrying  their  goods  to 
foreign  countries,  or  a  canal-boat  for  conveying 
produce  to  a  distant  market,  would  all  seem  to  be 
within  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  a  number  of 
intelligent  farmers  ;  but  a  railroad,  a  woolen  or 
cotton  factory,  a  machine  factory,  and  similar  me¬ 
chanical  operations,  which  require  for  their  success¬ 
ful  working  much  hardly  acquired  technical  skill, 
or  great  business  experience,  which  can  only  be 
profitably  effective  when  the  operator  is  the  owner 
of  the  establishment,  would  seem  to  be  outside  of 
the  farmer’s  province,  and  necessarily  doomed  to 
failure  in  his  hands.  We  see  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  not  look  towards  the  cheapening  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  those  whom  they  employ  as  their  agents  for 
the  disposal  of  their  produce,  and  employ  their  spare 
capital  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  as  soon  as  they 
have  exhausted  their  efforts  to  make  their  farms 
productive,  and  have  acquired  the  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  habits  and  experience  for  eventual  success. 


Prospects  for  Wool. — An  extensive  sale  of 
woolen  goods  recently  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  has  brought  the  woolen  business  down  to  hard 


bottom.  A  million  and  a  half  dollars  worth  of 
goods  were  sold  at  auction  in  one  day,  and  thus 
prices  and  values  were  settled.  It  is  well  to  know 
the  worst,  and  the  worst  seems  to  be  that  the  price 
of  wool  has  touched  bottom.  As  a  hint  to  those 
who  will  now  cull  out  their  flocks  and  improve  the 
residue  against  the  expected  return  of  better  times, 
we  give  the  current  prices  of  wool  in  New  York  in 
June,  as  follows  :  Super  Saxony  fleece,  33  to  35c.  ; 
Full-blood  Merino  30  to  33c.  ;  Half-blood  Merino 
36  to  40c.  ;  Common  fleeces  33  to  35c.,  and  Comb¬ 
ing  fleeces  50  to  55e.  per  lb.  It  will  be  seen  that 
combing  wool  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  market, 
and  that  medium  wools  are  worth  more  than  the 
finest.  Combing  wool  sheep  are  the  best  mutton 
sheep,  and  the  value  of  one  well-grown  grade  Cots- 
wold,  with  its  fleece,  is  equal  to  that  of  three  fine 
wool  sheep.  Although  a  Cotswold  costs  more  to 
feed  than  a  Merino,  yet  the  cost  is  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increased  value  of  its  wool  and  mutton. 

— - — *»  .<>.  - 

A  Sheep-shearing  Machine. 

(See  illustrations  on  next  page.) 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  shearing  sheep  that  should  enable  the 
work  to  be  done  as  well  as  by  hand,  and  with 
greater  rapidity.  Some  inventive  mechanic  in  Eng¬ 
land,  some  time  ago,  made  a  machine  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which  was  tried  in  Australia,  but  we  had  re¬ 
cently  to  record  its  failure  there.  Now  we  have  a 
machine  made  by  an  American  mechanic,  who  has 
spent  eight  years  in  perfecting  it,  and  which  seems 
to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  required.  We 
have  tested  the  machine,  and  feel  satisfied  that  a 
sheep  can  be  sheared  in  five  minutes  much  better 
than  could  be  done  by  hand.  The  fleece  is  cut  off 
very  evenly  and  closely  with  this  machine ;  the 
sheep  cannot  possibly  be  cut  by  it ;  and  there  can 
be  no  cutting  through  and  injuring  the  staple.  The 
cutting  machine  is  shown  at  figure  1.  The  cutters, 
made  precisely  upon  the  principle  of  the  mowing- 
machine  knives,  are  of  chilled  steel,  and  are  self- 
sharpening.  The  motion  is  communicated  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  and  3,000  revolutions  per 
minute  can  be  easily  given  to  it,  although  1,500  rev¬ 
olutions  are  sufficient  for  a  working  speed.  The 
air-pump  is  shown  at  figure  2.  This  is  worked  by 
a  crank,  and  one  man  can  produce  sufficient  power 
to  work  25  machines.  The  air  is  forced  from  the 
pump  through  a  flexible  rubber  tube,  which  allows 
ample  freedom  of  movement.  The  working  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  pump  is  5  lbs.  per  square  Inch,  but  it 
may  be  worked  up  to  45  lbs.  by  using  an  engine  or 
a  windmill.  One  pump  is  sufficient  to  work  25  of 
the  shearing  machines,  and  these  may  all  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  supply  pipe,  from  which  the  compressed 
air  may  be  let  off  or  on  to  the  machine  as  needed, 
by  taps.  Thus  one  pump  will  supply  power  for  25 
shearers,  and  these  having  merely  to  hold  and  di¬ 
rect  the  machine,  which  barely  fills  the  hand,  and 
requires  no  muscular  force  to  work  it,  are  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  required  to  stoop  over  the  sheep— if 
benches  are  used — and  may  therefore  work  more 
quickly  and  certainly  than  with  the  ordinary  hand- 
shears.  The  cost  of  shearing  will  be  much  reduced, 
and  as  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  very  moderate, 
almost  every  person  owning  a  flock  of  sheep  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  use  it.  The  larger  engrav¬ 
ing  represents  the  method  of  using  the  machine, 
in  which  the  position  of  the  sheep  is  the  same  as 
in  ordinary  shearing  ;  we  should,  however,  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  a  shearing-bench  or  chair,  by 
which  the  necessity  for  stooping  and  bending  over 
the  work  would  be  obviated. 

The  machine  will  also  be  found  very  useful  for 
clipping  horses,  for  which  purpose  the  motive 
power  used,  and  the  method  of  attachment,  are 
well  adapted.  It  is  also  perfectly  adapted  for 
shearing  pelts,  instead  of  “pulling”  the  wool  from 
them,  by  which  the  quality  of  the  fleece  is  injured. 
The  inventor  and  manufactm-er  is  Mr.  P.  Anderson, 
of  321  East  22d  st.,  New  York,  whose  perseverance 
and  ingenuity  in  perfecting  this  useful  invention, 
certainly  deserve  great  praise,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  machine  will  be  used  as  extensively 
in  all  the  ways  here  indicated,  as  its  merits  demand. 
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Virgin’s  Bower— Leather  Flowers — Cle¬ 
matis. 

Among-  the  horticultural  achievements  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  there  are  few  finer  than  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  genus  Cle¬ 
matis.  The  fine  hybrids 
that  have  been  added 
to  our  gardens,  especial¬ 
ly  by  the  labors  of  the 
Messrs.  Jackman,  are 
among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  flowers,  and 
though  the  newer  sorts 
are  rather  expensive, 
there  are  a  plenty  of 
good  older  sorts  that 
may  be  had  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

For  low  climbers  there 
is  nothing  so  showy. 

Referring  to  the  cata¬ 
logues  for  these  choice 
garden  varieties,  we 
would  call  attention  to 
our  native  species,  of 
which,  take  the  country 
through,  there  are  per¬ 
haps  about  20.  These 
vary  a  good  deal  in  their 
habit.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  erect  herbaceous 
species  -which  do  not 
climb  at  all,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  climbers,  at¬ 
taching  themselves  to 
bushes  or  other  supports 
by  twining  their  leaf¬ 
stalks  around  a  twig  or 
whatever  else  may  be  at  hand,  and  afford  inter¬ 
esting  illustrations  of  this  way  of  climbing. 
The  most  showy  of  our  native  species  is  C.  ver- 
ticillaris  (formerly  called  Atragene  Americana), 
a  somewhat  rare  plant,  found  on  rocky  hills  as 
far  south  as  Virginia.  This,  which  was  figured 
in  April,  1867,  has  solitary  large  bright  purplish 
blue  flowers  two  or  three  inches  across,  appear¬ 
ing  in  May.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  this  plant,  will  be  well  repaid  for 
the  trouble  of  transferring  it  to  the  garden. 


The  best  known,  as  it  is  the  most  common  spe¬ 
cies,  and  found  all  the  way  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  C.  Virginiana,  the  common 
“  Virgin’s  Bower,”  a  name  given  to  a  related 


species  in  England,  which  is  also  called  “  Trav¬ 
eller’s  Joy”  and  “  Old  Man’s  Beard,”  names  in 
some  localities  also  given  to  our  plant,  the  last 
mentioned  referring  to  the  hairy  tails  to  the 
fruit  which  make  the  plant  quite  conspicuous 
in  autumn.  This  was  described  in  November, 
1868,  where  will  be  found  an  excellent  engrav¬ 


ing.  Its  pleasing  dark-green,  cut  or  lobed 
leaves,  the  great  abundance  of  its  white  flowers 
in  July  and  August,  when  flowers  are  scarce, 
and  the  great  woolly  tufts  it  presents  when  in 
fruit,  all  make  it  a  desirable  climber,  and  being 
so  common  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
When  transferred  to  the  grounds,  where  it  is 
not  obliged  to  struggle  with  other  plants,  it 
grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  when  established, 
will  climb  to  the  liight  of  15  to  20  feet  or  more 
in  a  season  ;  a  large  portion  of  this  growth  dies 
down  each  winter,  as  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  woody.  The  flowers,  though  individ¬ 
ually  small,  are  in  large  clusters  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  clothe  the  whole  with  a  sheet 
of  white.  As  a  covering  for  arbors  or  screens 
it  is  an  admirable  plant.  Some  have  found  it 
difficult  to  move  from  its  wild  localities ;  most 
wild  shrubs  are  poorly  furnished  with  fibrous 
roots,  being  crowded  by  other  plants,  their 
roots  run  to  a  great  distance  and  throw  out  but 
few  fibers;  in  removing  all  shrubs  from  the 
woods  and  copses,  they  should  be  cut  back 
very  severely  to  insure  success.  This  grows 
very  readily  from  seeds,  which,  if  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  will  give  an  abundant  crop  of  young- 
plants  which  are  much  more  manageable  than 
the  wild  ones.  Still  another  group  of  our  na¬ 
tive  climbing  species  of  Clematis,  have  rather 
large  bell-shaped  nodding  flowers,  each  solitary 
upon  a  long  stalk  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
These,  wdiile  not  so  showy  as  either  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  are  interesting  plants,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  collection.  The  calyx  (for  in  these 
plants  the  showy  part  is  not  the  corolla,  but  the 
calyx),  in  this  division  is  remarkably  thick  and 
leathery,  on  which  account  the  most  common 
species,  C.  Viovna,  is  called  “Leather  flower.” 
The  engraving  shows  a  southern  species  of  this 


group,  0.  crispa,  which  we  may  call  the 
“  Crisped  Leather-flower,”  the  margins  of  the 
thick  divisions  of  the  flower  being  wavy  or 
crisped.  This  species  is  found  from  Virginia 
southward,  but  proved  quite  hardy  with  us  in 
the  severe  winter  of  1874-5.  The  stem  does 
not  reach  higher  than  5  or  6  feet ;  the  flowers 
are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  of  a  del¬ 
icate  lilac-purple  color. 

The  Leather-flower,  C. 
Viovna ,  already  alluded 
to,  has  a  similar  habit  of 
growth ;  it  is  found  as 
far  north  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio,  and  has 
rather  large  dark  red¬ 
dish  -  purple  flowers. 
“Pitcher’s  Leather-flow-  _  |j 
er”  (C.  Pitcheri),  grow¬ 
ing  from  Illinois  south¬ 
ward,  has  a  similar 
appearance,  with  its 
purplish  flowers  smaller 
than  the  one  figured.  It 
would  be  well  for  some 
pains-taking  florist  to 
try  what  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  selection  would 
do  with  this  “  Leather- 
flower”  group  of  Cle¬ 
matis;  one  of  them 
sometimes  produces  two 
or  three  flowers  to  the 
stalk  in  the  wild  state,, 
which  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  vary,  and  if 
the  flowers  could  be 
increased  in  both  num¬ 
ber  and  size,  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  would  be  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 


The  Large-flowered  Pentstemon. 

The  genus  Pentstemon ,  belongs  to  the  same 
family — the  Fig-worts,  with  the  Fox-glove, 
Mimulus,  Snapdragon,  and  other  well-known 
plants.  One  species  is  found  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  westward,  but  most  of  them  belong  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi,  and  extend  to  the  Pacific, 
there  being  some  70  species  belonging  to  our 


territory.  The  florist’s  Pentstemons  are  hybrids 
obtained  from  P.  Hartwegi,  P.  campanulatus, 
and  other  Mexican  species,  and  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  showy  plants ;  new  varieties  of  these 
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THE  CRISPED  LEATHER-FLOWER. — ( Clematis  crispa. ) 


the  large-flowered  pentstemon (Pentstemon  grandijlorus.) 


are  annually  introduced  with  florists’  fanciful 
names;  unfortunately  these  are  not  hardy  in 
northern  gardens,  and  being  rather  difficult  of 
management,  have  tended  to  make  Pentstemons 
unpopular.  There  are,  however,  among  our 
native  species  several  which  are  perfectly  hardy, 


horticultural  display  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  any  lover  of  flowers.  As  we  looked 
upon  these  plants,  we  wished  that  those  flower 
growers  who  are  so  impatient  that  they  will 
not  sow  seeds  of  plants  that  will  not  bloom 
until  another  year,  could  have  seen  these 


varieties  together,  and  shown  in  a  most  effective 
manner,  made  an  impression  upon  the  visitors 
that  the  others  did  not,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
bis  exhibition  has  done  much  to  awaken  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  admirable  plants.  Probably  a 
very  large  majority  of  intelligent  persons  who 


and  so  beautiful  that  they  must  eventually  be¬ 
come  popular.  The  genus  presents  a  remarka¬ 
ble  range  of  colors — pure  white,  blue,  purple, 
the  most  intense  scarlet,  and  many  intermedi¬ 
ate  shades.  One  of  the  finest  is  the  Large- 
flowered  Pentstemon  (P.  grandiflorus),  found 
in  Wisconsin,  and  westward  and  southward. 
The  plant  is  robust  in  appearance,  often  reach¬ 
ing  the  hight  of  three  feet,  with  thick,  closely 
sessile  leaves,  which,  as  well  as  the.  stem,  are 
smooth  and  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  which 
makes  the  foliage  noticeable.  The  flowers  are 
in  a  long  terminal  cluster ;  they  are  oblong 
bell-shaped,  and  about  two  inches  long ;  the  tube 
is  inflated  below,  with  five  nearly  equal  lobes 
at  the  mouth  ;  the  color  is  a  beautiful  lilac-blue, 
pleasingly  shaded,  it  being  darker  upon  the 
tube  than  upon  the  lobes.  The  flowers  appear 
in  early  June  and  continue  for  some  weeks. 
The  above  engraving  shows  a  flower  cluster, 
somewhat  under  the  usual  size,  but  as  in  all 
wood  engravings,  the  charm  of  color  is  want¬ 
ing.  There  are  other  Pentstemons  that  are 
more  brilliant,  but  taking  into  account  the 
stately  habit  of  the  plant,  its  attractive  foliage, 
and  its  compact  cluster  of  large  flowers,  which, 
if  not  showy,  are  very  handsome,  we  do  not 
think  that  there  are  any  more  desirable.  This 
year  we  had  a  bed  containing  several  hundred 
plants,  which,  when  in  full  bloom,  formed  a 


Penstemons  in  flower ;  we  thought  that  they 
would  convince  them  that  there  were  some  pe¬ 
rennial  plants  worth  waiting  for.  More  than 
that,  the  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  when 
once  obtained  will,  most  of  them,  bloom  for 
many  successive  years.  Plants  of  the  genus 
Pentstemon  have  not  received  any  common 
name ;  the  botanical  name  is  from  the  Greek 
words  for  Jive  and  stamen ;  most  plants  of  the 
family  have  four  or  two  stamens,  but  in  this  a 
fifth  is  present,  but  sterile,  or  without  any  an¬ 
ther;  it  is  often  quite  conspicuous  on  account 
of  having  a  beard  of  long  hairs,  though  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  species  in  question. 

Rhododendrons  in  America. 

The  magnificent  display  of  Rhododendrons 
by  the  English  nurseryman,  Anthony  Waterer, 
at  the  Centennial,  will  no  doubt  give  an  impulse 
to  the  culture  of  these  shrubs  in  this  country 
which  nothing  else  could  have  done.  It  is  true 
that  fine  Rhododendrons  were  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  M.  Y. ,  and  Henry 
A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  but  their  plants  had 
not  the  prestige  of  having  come  from  abroad  ; 
they  were  only  varieties  of  well  tested  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  were  shown  in  the  open  air.  Mr. 
Waterer’s  collection  being  of  tender  and  hardy 


visited  the  grounds  during  Mr.  Waterer’s  show, 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rhododen¬ 
dron,  and  probably  many  of  these  think  it  is  a 
“  brand  new  wrinkle  ”  in  plant  culture,  brought 
across  the  ocean  for  the  first  time.  We  are 
warranted  in  this  supposition  when  we  find  so 
intelligent  a  writer  as  Mr.  Howells,  in  a  gener¬ 
ally  excellent  article  on  the  Centennial,  in  the 
July  Atlantic  Monthly,  expressing  himself  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  rhododendrons  are  a 
novelty  to  him.  After  speaking  of  “  English 
Azaleas,”  (whatever  they  may  be),  he  says: 
“  At  the  fact  that  these  [azaleas]  and  a  houseful 
of  rhododendrons  could  be  safely  brought  so 
far  and  made  to  bloom  so  richly  in  our  alien 
air,  one  may  fitly  wonder  not  a  little.” — We  do 
not  single  out  Mr.  Howells  for  special  criticism, 
but  as  an  illustration  of  the  notices  of  these 
rhododendrons  which  have  appeared  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  papers  and  magazines,  and  as  showing  that 
even  our  best  writers,  when  they  touch  horti¬ 
cultural  matters,  are  at  once  “  all  at  sea,” — 
“Alien  air”  indeed  !  The  rhododendrons, 
were,  so  to  speak,  only  brought  home.  Ail  of 
those  exhibited  that  are  of  any  use  in  open  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  are  in  good  part  “  native 
Americans.”  The  Rhododendron  Cataicbiense, 
native  in  our  southern  mountains,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  set  of 
hardy  varieties,  and  only  those  with  a  strong 
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infusion  of  native  blood  are  sufficiently  hardy  to 
plant  out  in  our  Northern  States.  Those  who  have 
written  about  this  exhibition  have  evidently  re¬ 
garded  the  Rhododendrons  as  rare  exotics,  for  the 
reason  that  a  shelter  was  put  over  the  plants  to  pro¬ 
long  their  season  of  bloom,  while  in  England,  they 
with  several  others,  are  known  by  the  distinctive 
name  of  “American  plants.”  That  the  rhododen¬ 
drons  were  brought  “  so  far,”  and  then  were 
“  made  to  bloom  so  richly,”  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  “wonder.”  If  there  is  a  plant  that  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  removal,  it  is  a  hardy  rhododendron. 
Crossing  the  Atlantic  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  treatment  we  have  known  them  to  survive.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  that  may  be  taken  up 
from  the  open  ground  while  in  full  bud  or  bloom, 
put  into  a  pot  or  tub,  or  even  have  a  mat  around 
the  ball  of  earth  containing  its  roots,  be  exhibited 
for  a  week,  and  then  be  put  back  in  its  place  and 
go  on  and  make  its  buds  for  next  year,  without 
minding  the  disturbance.  On  this  account,  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are  capital  plants  for  tenants,  as  they  are 
as  readily  moved  from  place  t®  place  as  the  cook¬ 
ing-stove,  or  other  household  article.  Now  that 
thousands  of  people  have  seen  this  fine  show  of 
these  charming  plants  brought  from  abroad,  they 
will  be  surprised  to  know  that  quite  as  flue  and 
larger  collections  are  to  be  seen  in  this  country ; 
near  Boston,  the  private  grounds  of  Messrs.  H.  H. 
Hunnewell,  C.  S.  Sargent,  and  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  con¬ 
tain  really  magnificent  collections  of  choice  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  and  the  commercial  grounds  of  Hovey  & 
Co.,  at  Cambridge,  are  rich  in  fine  old  specimens. 
Near  New  York,  Messrs.  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  and 
R.  B.  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing,  have  these  plants 
by  the  acre,  all  of  hardy,  well  tested  kinds.  We 
hope  that  those  who  saw  the  rhododendrons  at 
Philadelphia,  have  been  so  impressed  with  their 
beauty  that  their  cultivation  will  be  more  general 
than  it  now  is.  We  have  these  many  years  set 
forth  the  claims  of  these  plants,  and  have  many 
times  stated  that  we  did  not  know  how  a  given 
amount  of  money  could  be  so  satisfactorily  invested 
as  in  rhododendrons.  Some  who  have  written  upon 
their  culture  have  prescribed  such  a  preparation  of 
soil  as  would  deter  any  unskilled  person  from  try¬ 
ing  the  plants.  Perhaps  for  the  greatest  possible 
perfection,  a  peaty  soil  is  desirable,  but  the  plants 
will  be  quite  satisfactory  in  any  good  soil  that  docs 
not  contain  much  lime.  On  a  limestene  soil,  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  must  be  made,  but  ordinarily  they 
will  grow  where  any  other  shrub  will  succeed.  The 
most  brilliant  varieties  must,  in  the  Northern  States, 
be  housed  in  winter,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  sorts,  giving  a  wide  range  of  color,  from 
white  through  rose  and  lilac  to  the  different  shades 
of  purple,  that  withstand  the  most  rigorous  winters 
of  New  England.  No  plant  is  better  adapted  to 
ornament  a  city  front  yard  ;  a  single  plant,  even,  is 
attractive,  and  a  group  of  contrasted  colors  still 
more  so.  We  advise  those  who  propose  to  plant 
rhododendrons,  to  confine  their  first  attempts  to 
varieties  of  well  tested  hardiness,  and  for  this,  the 
experience  of  our  own  dealers  who  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  these  plants  will  be  the  best  guide. 

— — - — - 

The  Huckleberry. 

[At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  held  in  New  Brunswick  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  among  other  papers  presented,  was  one 
on  the  Huckleberry,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Idell.  This  be¬ 
ing  a  novel  subject — indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
this  fruit  has  never  before  been  mentioned  in  hor¬ 
ticultural  meetings — the  essay  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest,  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 
As  Mr.  Idell  is  one  of  our  best  known  commission 
dealers,  handling  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  he  naturally  gave  especial  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  huckleberries  are  gathered  for 
market,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  fruit 
in  its  trade  relations.  We  give  the  portions  of  the 
paper  which  treat  of  the  picking  and  marketing 
the  fruit,  and  so  far  as  we  felt  sure  of  them,  have 
included',  in  [brackets],  the  botanical  names,  to 
connect  the  trade  names  with  the  plants  that  pro¬ 
duce  them.  Ed.] 


Persons  who  live  in  densely  populated  and  highly 
cultivated  portions  of  the  State,  cannot  realize  that 
in  our  counties  bordering  on  the  coast,  we  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  have  never  been 
tilled,  whose  surface  is  covered  with  forests  of  trees 
and  bushes,  that  produce  annually  millions  of  bush¬ 
els  of  these  berries.  The  surface  of  the  land  on 
which  this  fruit  grows,  is  mostly  level  and  sandy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  portion,  which 
contain  large  swamps,  where,  until  quite  recently, 
this  berry  grew  undisturbed,  in  all  its  native  wild¬ 
ness  and  beauty.  Large  fires  often  break  out  in 
these  districts,  and  devastate  hundreds  of  acres, 
burning  every  tree  and  bush,  but  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  travels,  the  heat  does  not 
always  penetrate  the  soil  sufficiently  deep  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  roots  of  the  bushes,  consequently  they 
soon  spring  up  again  with  renewed  vigor.  Should 
these  fires  take  place  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
the  roots  start  readily,  and  by  the  fall  often  obtain 
a  good  growth,  so  that  by  the  next  season  many  of 
them  begin  to  bear  fruit,  and  from  the  second  to 
the  fifth  year  produce  the  largest  berries  and  yield 
the  heaviest  crops. 

Botanists  place  the  plants  producing  our  market 
huckleberries,  in  two  genera  of  the  Heath  family. 
One,  [  Gayhcssacia] ,  has  its  leaves  quite  sticky  when 
warmed  by  holding  in  the  hand,  due  to  minute 
specks  of  resin  ;  the  fruit  of  these  has  very  hard 
seed,  or  little  nuts  in  place  of  seeds.  The  others 
are  Vacciuiums,  from  the  ancient  Latin  name. 

The  first  to  ripen,  are  those  that  are  home  by 
bushes  about  two  feet  high,  these  [  Vaccinivm  va- 
cttlans ]  grow  on  the  higher  and  dryer  portions  of 
the  land,  and  some  say  that  where  the  surface  is 
rolling,  the  fruit  attains  to  a  large  size  ;  these  are  a 
small,  sweet,  blue  berry,  and  are  covered  with  a 
fine  bloom,  and  being  hard,  carry  well. 

The  “  Swamps,”  so  called  from  their  growing  in 
the  swamp-lands  referred  to,  ripen  next  in  order, 
and  are  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  varieties. 
Some  of  them  grow  as  large  as  the  common  black- 
heart  cherry,  are  sweet,  and  very  juicy,  and  are  also 
covered  with  a  bloom,  equal  to  that  which  covers 
the  Concord  grape.  They  are  very  tender  in  their 
richness,  which  causes  them  to  carry  badly.  [These 
are  from  Vaccinium  corymbosurn ,  very  variable  in 
the  wild  state].  This  variety  does  not  yield  so 
quickly  after  burning,  as  the  others,  as  it  generally 
requires  about  three  years  to  produce  its  first  crop, 
yet  in  time  it  frequently  grows  to  the  Light  of  10  to 
12  feet. 

The  next  in  order-  of  ripening,  is  the  common 
variety  with  which  you  are  mostly  acquainted  ;  it 
is  medium  in  size,  color  light  blue,  sweet,  without 
bloom,  and  is  a  good  marketing  berry. 

Another  variety  [Gaylussacia  reslnosa],  is  medium 
in  size,  very  hard,  black,  and  glossy,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  “Cracker.”  It  has  a  tart  flavor, 
and  full  of  seeds  which  crack  as  you  eat  them, 
hence  their  name.  They  are  not  popular  with  the 
native  consumers,  but  owing  to  their  solidity,  they 
are  sought  for  by  the  shippers  of  this  fruit  to  send 
to  distant  cities,  where  they  do  not  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  selecting  other  and  better  kinds. 

There  is  another  variety  that  grows  very  abund¬ 
antly  in  Ocean  County,  which  I  believe  is  somewhat 
confined  to  that  section,  and  is  known  as  the  “  Ilog- 
berry.”  When  ripe  it  is  of  a  grayish-brown,  quite 
large,  dry,  and  hard,  consequently  bears  transpor¬ 
tation  well,  but  does  not  possess  much  flavor. 
\Gaylussacia  dumosa], 

A  later  variety  is  called  the  “  Bill,”  or  “  Dangle- 
berry,”  they  are  large,  of  a  bright  blue  color, 
slightly  acid,  and  quite  juicy,  they  grow  on  long- 
stems,  hence  their  name,  “Dangle.”  [Gayhmada 
frondosd j. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  fruit  is,  that  when 
picked  with  the  stems  on,  they  keep  dry,  but  when 
separated  the  juice  oozes  from  the  berries,  and  in 
warm  weather  soon  sours  them. 

The  latest  variety  is  called  “  Shiny  Blacks,”  on 
account  of  their  being  so  glossy  ;  they  arc  a  trifle 
tart,  but  possess  a  good  flavor,  and  last  until  the 
frost  destroys  them.  [Probably  one  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  Vaccinium  corxymbosum\. 

This  fruit  begins  to  ripen  by  the  first  of  July, 
then  a  succession  of  ripenings  take  place  the  entire 


season  until  killed  by  the  frost.  The  first  arrival 
of  Hucldeberries  in  the  New  York  market  is  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  are  frequently  sold  from  $10  to  $12 
per  bushel,  but  as  the  quantity  increases,  the  price 
gradually  declines  until  it  reaches  $4  per  bushel, 
when  large  quantities  are  received  and  sold  at  this 
price,  and  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  other 
fruits,  I  question  if  the  price  would  fall  bc-low  that 
figure ;  but  a  large  crop  of  peaches  seriously  inter¬ 
feres  with  them,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
As  all  this  fruit  grows  wild,  all  are  free  to  go  where 
and  when  they  choose  to  gather  it,  consequently 
thousands  of  persons,  mostly  women  and  children, 
find  it  a  source  of  much  pecuniary  profit. 

Mr.  David  Rogers,  of  Cedar  Creek,  Ocean  Co.,  N. 
J.,  a  veteran  “  carter,”  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information,  informs  me  that  “he 
knew  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  mostly  children, 
who  made  $25  per  day  for  two  weeks  in  succession, 
by  picking  berries,  and  quite  a  number  of  girls  to 
make  $5  per  day  ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  occur¬ 
rence  for  a  mother  with  her  family,  from  five  to  six 
children,  to  gather  from  three  to  five  bushels  per 
day.  Of  course  the  receipt  of  cash  was  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  market  value  of  the  fruit,  yet  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  they  frequently  sold  them 
from  $5  to  $6  per  bushel.” — Now  what  these  per¬ 
sons  could  do,  others  could  do  also,  and  it  shows 
conclusively  that  a  large  amount  of  money  is  earned 
by  the  people  yearly,  in  picking  this  fruit. 

In  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Rogers,  he  says, 
“  If  you  wish  to  see  a  happy  set  of  laborers,  take  a 
ride  with  a  carter  through  his  district  when  he  goes 
to  gather  the  berries,  and  see  the  group  of  smiling, 
happy  faces  that  crowd  around  the  wagons  to  ex¬ 
change  their  berries  for  the  money,  for  you  must 
understand  this  point,  they  don’t  trust.  True,  they 
look  happy,  and  are,  but  many  of  them  dress  in 
unique,  if  not  beautiful  style,  but  their  dress  is 
adapted  to  their  work,  and  when  you  see  these 
young  women  with  torn  dresses,  or  perhaps  with  a 
pair  of  pants  on  made  of  strong  drilling,  you  would 
not  realize  that  they  were  the  same  beautiful  girls 
that  you  saw  on  Sunday  at  church,  dressed  in  the 
richest  of  silks,  as  closely  pinned  back  as  any  Broad¬ 
way  belle,  yet  they  are,  and  they  are  the  women 
whose  in-ice  is  above  rubies,  many  of  whom  now 
adorn  the  homes  of  many  men  of  wealth  and  re¬ 
finement.” 

As  this  fruit  is  scattered  over  such  a  large  surface 
of  country,  the  mode  of  gathering  and  marketing 
it  is  peculiar.  It  is  done  by  a  class  of  men  who  are 
called  “carters.”  Previous  to  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  these  men  provide  themselves  with  a  number 
of  boxes  which  contain  either  8  or  18  quarts  each, 
the  16  quart  boxes  are  made  without  lids,  but  have 
a  narrow  strip  across  the  top  in  order  to  prevent 
one  box  from  dropping  into  the  others,  and  damag¬ 
ing  the  fruit ;  at  the  same  time  it  answers  as  a 
handle  to  the  box.  The  S-quart  boxes  are  generally 
packed  in  skeleton  cases  with  lids,  each  case  con¬ 
taining  either  4  or  6  boxes.  When  the  fruit  is  sold, 
these  boxes  are  returned  to  the  shipper  to  be  re¬ 
filled.  In  the  beginning  of  this  shipping  business 
they  made  use  of  an  ordinary  box  containing  from 
16  quarts  to  11  bushels,  and  occasionally  3  bushels 
would  be  sent  in  one  package,  but  this  system  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  measuring  of  the  fruit,  which  in  time 
created  dissatisfaction  among  the  shippers,  owing 
to  the  shrinkage  in  the  measure  reported  as  sold, 
from  the  quantity  sent ;  gradually  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced,  and  these  two  kinds  of  boxes 
are  now  used  by  all  the  large  shippers  in  the  State. 
These  carters  select  a  portion  of  the  “Pines  ”  which 
they  call  their  route,  they  drive  through  this  route 
and  meet  the  pickers  at  a  named  point,  and  at 
stated  hours,  and  buy  their  fruit.  This  plan  is 
adopted  for  the  convenience  of  both  parties,  as  it 
saves  time  and  fatigue  to  each,  yet  these  pickers  are 
not  so  isolated  that  they  cannot,  or  do  not  learn 
the  prices  paid  by  other  carters.  When  the  carter 
has  gone  his  rounds  and  gathered  his  load  of  fruit, 
he  proceeds  with  it  to  the  nearest  depot,  and  ships 
it  to  market,  where  it  is  generally  sold  by  the  box, 
not  measured,  as  that  would  injure  it.  Years  since, 
before  the  railroads  penetrated  every  county  of  the 
State,  these  men  had  to  cart  the  fruit  many  miles 
before  they  could  reach  a  shipping  point,  and  in 
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most  cases  it  took  them  two  days  and  nights  to 
make  a  trip,  as  they  followed  the  fruit  and  received 
the  money  for  it  before  they  returned  home,  but 
now  they  can  make  from  one  to  three  trips  daily. 
As  the  telegraph  also  now  connects  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  stations  on  the  line  of  their  railroads,  these  cai- 
ters  are  enabled  to  learn  daily  the  prices  for  w  hich 
their  berries  sell,  consequently  know  what  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  if  their  statement  is  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  pickers,  they  have  but  to  produce  the 
telegram  to  confirm  their  assertions. 

In  some  instances  one  or  more  persons  locate 
themselves  at  a  prominent  depot  to  buy  such  fruit 
as  may  be  brought  in  from  sections  where  there  are 
no  carters,  or  perhaps  a  picker  having  several  bush¬ 
els  to  dispose  of,  concludes  not  to  sell  to  the  cart¬ 
ers,  thinking  he  may  get  more  money  for  his  fruit 
at  the  station,  which  is  generally  the  case,  as  there 
is  more  competition  among  these  buyers.  Persons 
accustomed  to  go  in  the  woods  and  pick  these  ber¬ 
ries  forborne  consumption,  cannot  bear  to  eat  them 
after  they  reach  the  cities  on  account  of  their  being 
“  mussed.” 

I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  word  for  the  con¬ 
dition  they  are  in,  for  they  are  not  mashed.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  them,  but  when  we  consider  the 
jolting  and  handling  they  receive,  you  will  not  be 
surprised.  Let  me  at  the  close  of  this  article  call 
your  attention  to  these  changes,  not  merely  out  of 
curiosity,  but  to  show  you  why.  fruit  should  be 
handled  more  carefully  by  transportation  compan¬ 
ies,  than  it  is.  First,  the  pickers  place  them  in 
their  baskets,  then  they  are  measured,  turned  out 
into  the  boxes  of  the  purchasers,  then  carted  around 
over  roots  and  stumps,  until  all  are  loaded,  then  to 
the  depot  where  they  are  placed  in  the  cars,  then 
on  the  boat,  then  on  the  dock,  then  on  the  carts, 
taken  to  the  store,  where  they  are  again  placed  in 
wagons  to  be  carted  over  the  stones  of  the  city. 
These  are  the  least  of  the  handlings  they  receive, 
for  they  are  often  reshipped  to  other  cities,  to  un¬ 
dergo  another  series  of  changes  of  like  character. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 

BY  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 

ARTICLE  VII. — FALSE  INDIGO  AND  RED  CLOVER. 

A  correspondent,  evidently  a  keen  observer,  and 
who  thinks  that  we  make  too  much  of  cross-fertil¬ 
ization,  mentions  Red  Clover  as  a  self -fertilizing 
flower,  and  the  blue  False  Indigo  ( Baptisia  australis), 
as  a  cross-fertilizer.  We  have  an  idea  that  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  them  in  this  respect, 
but  from  what  is  generally  understood  about  Clover, 
and  from  what  we  had  seen  of  the  False  Indigo,  we 
should  have  expected  our  correspondent  to  put  it 
just  the  other  way.  Both  belong  to  the  pulse  fam¬ 
ily,  the  plan  of  whose  flowers  and  the  arrangement 
for  fertilization  we  propose  to  illustrate  in  a  later 
article.  Both  are  like  Bleeding  Hearts  (of  Article 
V),  in  one  particular,  namely,  in  having  stamens 
and  pistil  shut  up  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
stigma  readily  gets  dusted  with  pollen  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  stamens.  So  these  flowers  may  be  self- 
fertilized,  but  for  all  that,  they  are  capitally  ar¬ 
ranged  for  cross-fertilizing,  and  actually  secure  the 
advantages  of  that  method  in  a  fair  proportion  of 
instances.  How  it  is  done,  our  illustrations  next 
month  may  make  clear.  When  we  took  our  first 
look  at  the  Baptisia  blossoms  this  year,  and  saw 
how  readily  its  stigma  took  pollen  from  its  own 
stamens,  we  wondered  why  our  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent  hit  upon  this  as  a  cross-fertilizer,  but  on 
inquiring  we  were  told  that  when  the  flowers  were 
protected  from  the  bees,  the  plants  set  no  fruit. 
Upon  our  next  visit,  in  a  sunny  afternoon,  we  saw 
the  honey-bees  at  work,  and  appreciated  the  admi¬ 
rable  arrangement  for  cross-fertilization  through 
their  agency.  Alighting  on  the  four  petals  which 
stand  forward  and  loosely  enclose  the  pistil  and  ten 
stamens,  the  bee  thrusts  its  head  down  into  the 
flower  between  these  and  the  upper  or  standard 
petals ;  its  position  and  weight  open  and  slightly 
depress  the  sac,  and  this  brushes  the  stigma  and 
the  anthers  against  the  hairy  abdomen  of  the  bee, 
the  hind  legs  all  the  while  actively  moving  among 


the  anthers.  In  this  way,  passing  from  flower  to 
ffower,  it  was  plain  to  see  how  the  bees  did  the 
work  of  cross-fertilization. 

Now  as  to  red  clover,  the  arrangement  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  in  Baptisia  and  the  rest  of  the 
pulse  family,  except  that  the  flowers  are  crowded  in 
a  dense  head,  the  petals  are  all  united  below  into  a 
prolonged  tube,  honey-bearing  at  bottom,  and  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  united.  That  some 
pollen  reaches  the  stigma  from  contiguous  anthers, 
at  least  when  the  flowers  are  jostled,  is  certain,  and 
some  self-fertilization  must  thus  be  effected  if  its 
own  pollen  acts.  Yet  Mr.  Darwin  found  long  ago,  in 
England,  that  while  100  unprotected  heads  of  red 
clover  matured  2,700  seeds,  the  same  number  of 
heads  protected  from  bumble-bees  produced  not  a 
single  seed.  And  in  this  country  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  first  Red  Clover  crop,  which  is 
in  blossom  before  our  bumble-bees  abound,  seeds 
sparingly,  while  the  second  produces  seed  freely. 
This  is  attributed  either  to  the  abundance  of  bum¬ 
ble-bees  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  partly  to 
the  shorter  tube  of  the  later  flowers,  which  makes 
their  honey  more  accessible,  and  therefore  more  at¬ 
tractive,  to  other  bees  and  species  of  insects.  In 
Germany,  according  to  Herman  Muller,  other  in¬ 
sects  than  bumble-bees  take  part  in  the  fertilization 
of  red  clover,  so  that  Darwin’s  well-known  chain  of 
causation,  which  reads  like  a  chapter  from  “  The 
House  that  Jack  Built,”  must  be  taken  with  some 
qualification,  at  least  out  of  England.  Concluding 
that  red  clover  in  that  country  is  fertilized  only  by 
bumble-bees,  he  remarks  that  the  number  of  bum¬ 
ble-bees  depends  on  the  number  of  field  mice,  which 
destroy  their  combs  and  nests,  and  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mice  depends  on  the  number  of  cats  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cats  which  catch  the  mice,  which  destroy  the  nests 
of  the  bumble-bees,  which  fertilize  the  red-clover 
blossoms  from  which  they  suck  honey,  might  di¬ 
minish  the  amount  or  tend  to  terminate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  red  clover  in  any  district.  Some  one,  we 
believe  in  New  England,  added  another  link  to  this 
chain  by  suggesting  that,  as  the  number  of  cats 
kept  depends  on  the  number  of  old  maids,  these 
worthy  members  of  the  community  might  in  certain 
cases  be  unwittingly  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
clover  crop.  But,  coming  down  to  sober  facts,  it 
is  obvious  that  our  early  red  clover  sets  a  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  before  bumble-bees  are  abundant,  and 
some  of  this  seed  is  likely  to  come  from  self-fertil¬ 
ization.  Yet  we  do  not  learn  that  our  critical -cor¬ 
respondent  has  tested  this,  as  Mr.  Darwin  did,  by 
shielding  clover-heads  from  all  insects,  and  noting 
the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fuller  fertility 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  clover-heads  are 
largely  visited  by  bees,  goes  to  show  that  cross-fer¬ 
tilization  takes  place  and  is  advantageous,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary.  To  show  that  these  flowers 
and  all  others  .of  the  pulse  family,  are  constructed 
for  crossing  by  means  of  flying  insects,  and  that 
while  some  may  be,  others  cannot  be  self-fertilized, 
will  be  our  task  in  the  next  article. 

- - «•»-<» - - *-<»- - 

Horticultural  Clogs. 


Mr.  A.  Moffett,  Iowa,  finding  that  pruning  his 
vineyard,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  wet 
snow  or  a  slight  covering  of  mud  over  frozen 


A  CLOG  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 


ground,  was  conducive  to  cold  feet  and  consequent 
discomforts,  devised  a  pair  of  clogs  to  overcome 
the  difficulty.  The  device  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  consists  of  blocks  of  the  shape  here  given, 
made  of  any  light  wood ;  an  excavation  is  made 


for  the  Heel  of  the  boot,  and  two  holes  are  bored 
for  straps,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  fastened  at 
the  heel  and  toe.  They  are  made  high  enough  to 
keep  the  feet  well  up  out  of  the  snow  or  mud.  Mr. 
M.,  instead  of  running  to  the  patent  office  with  his 
contrivance,  gives  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother 
horticulturists.  In  a  large  vineyard  one  can  not  al¬ 
ways  wait  until  the  surface  is  in  a  condition  to  al¬ 
low  the  pruning  to  be  done  with  comfort,  and  wc 
have  no  doubt  that  this  clog— or  as  Mr.  M.  sug¬ 
gests,  wooden  shoes,  would  much  facilitate  opera¬ 
tions.  Wooden  shoes  are  not  to  be  had  everywhere, 
but  any  one  can  make  a  clog  of  this  kind.  Though 
this  is  not  the  season  that  such  an  affair  is  required, 
we  give  it  now  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having 
it  crowded  out  at  pruning  time. 


THE  HOTfEHOm 

jggT"  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 
o - 

Where  shall  tile  Home-  l>c  i 

Of  course  we  shall  settle  ourselves  where  there 
seems  a  reasonably  good  chance  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  The  place  where  one  can  make  money 
fast  is  not  always  the  place  where  one  can  get  a 
good  living— since  it  is  very  true  that  “man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone.”  To  most  people,  the  “neces¬ 
saries  of  life”  include,  besides  food,  shelter,  and 
raiment,  certain  social  and  educational  advantages, 
as  good  neighbors,  congenial  friends,  nearness  to 
church,  school,  and  post-office.  Important  as  these 
considerations  are  in  selecting  a  residence,  not  less 
than  any,  or  than  all  together,  is  the  question  of 
health,  since  upon  health  depends  the  ability  to  en¬ 
joy  other  blessings.  It  is  unwise  to  seek  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  in  any  place  where  there  is  serious  mala¬ 
ria.  Malaria  means  bad  air,  which  may  be  simply 
damp  air,  so  conducive  to  consumption  as  well  as 
other  diseases.  It  may  be  miasm,  which  is  air  poi¬ 
soned  by  floating  particles  of  putrifyiug  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  the  air  of  some  swamps  and  un¬ 
drained  low  lands— also  such  air  as  becomes  the  pri¬ 
vate  inheritance  of  many  families  on  account  of 
their  ignorance  or  carelessness.  People  go  thous¬ 
ands  of  miles  in  search  of  pure  air,  and  the  change 
only  benefits  them  until  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
create  about  them  the  same  kind  of  bad  air  from 
which  they  sought  to  escape.  They  charged  upon 
the  State  they  left,  the  blame  for  diseases  which 
were  simply  the  result  of  their  own  disobedience  to 
sanitary  laws.  Probably  there  are  unliealthly  loca¬ 
tions  in  every  State,  and  no  one  who  would  have  a 
healthy  home  should  make  it  in  or  near  a  swamp, 
or  on  badly  drained  land. 

The  building  site  should  be  at  least  level  with  the 
surrounding  land,  and  somewhat  elevated  if  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  uncomfortable  to  mount  a  steep  hill 
whenever  you  go  home,  and  a  house  too  much  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  surrounding  country  takes  the  full 
force  of  all  storms.  But  this  is  better  than  to  have 
your  yard  and  cellar  flooded  by  rains  running  from 
land  sloping  towards  your  house.  Even  the  water 
that  pours  from  your  roof  may  become  a  nuisance 
if  there  is  no  provision  for  its  escape  from  the  soil 
close  around  the  house.  If  it  is  not  treasured  up 
in  cisterns,  it  should  easily  run  away  from  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  and  windows.  The  dirt  thrown  from 
the  cellar  may  make  a  sufficient  slope  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  house  set  low  seems  more  hospitable  than 
one  which  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  several  steps  ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  air  near  the  ground 
is  more  apt  to  be  damp  and  unwholesome  than 
that  which  is  higher  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

If  you  can  choose  the  situation  for  your  house — 
if  you  are  looking  at  various  “  lots  ”  with  a  view 
to  purchasing,  or  if  you  are  studying  the  compara¬ 
tive  advantages  of  several  building  sites  upon  your 
farm— consider  beforehand  where  you  can  arrange 
all  outside  conveniences  so  that  they  may  be  handy 
and  wholesome.  Think,  too,  of  the  effects  of  sun 
and  shade— how  to  secure  plenty  of  sunshine  for 
winter,  and  plenty  of  shade  for  summer  comfort 
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In  summer  time  we  are  always  pleased  to  liave  our 
house  front  the  east,  so  that  we  can  have  cooler 
kitchens  in  the  morning,  and  sit  by  the  windows 
and  doorways,  or  in  our  front  yards  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  I  know  a  beautiful  house,  with  a  generous 
piazza  around  three  sides,  but  in  summer  after¬ 
noons,  when  the  shade  of  the  piazza  is  most  de¬ 
sired,  the  sun  blazes  square  upon  the  west  side,  and 
down  the  full  length  of  both  north  and  south  sides. 
In  this  case  the  difficulty  can  be  remedied  by  a 
screen  of  thick  vines  in  front,  at  each  end  of  the 
west  side,  so  as  to  shade  the  north  and  south  sides. 
Shade  trees  also  will  modify  the  situation. 

Another  most  important  consideration  is  your 
water  privilege.  Pure  air  alone  will  not  save  us 
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Fig.  1.— diagram  of  chairs  and  seat. 
from  disease.  We  must  have  pure  water  and  plenty 
of  it.  If  plenty  of  soft  water  can  bo  had  by  dig¬ 
ging  for  it,  you  are  fortunate.  If  you  have  cool 
spring  water  close  at  hand,  you  are  in  luck.  You 
can  depend  upon  cisterns  of  rain  water  if  you  live 
where  rains  are  sufficiently  frequent,  and  if  neither 
you  nor  your  near  neighbors  keep  pigeons.  These 
birds,  (often  called  doves),  sometimes  soil  the  roof 
and  eave-troughs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously 
damage  the  water  gathered  from  the  roof.  It  is  a 
pity  to  have  to  depend  alone  upon  cisterns,  as  these 
sometimes  unexpectedly  and  most  inconveniently 
fail  from  lack  of  rain,  or  from  leaks,  or  from  some 
pollution.  But  in  a  region  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water  in  wells,  it  may  be  all  hard,  and  therefore 
very  uncomfortable  for  bathing  and  for  laundry 
purposes.  In  such  a  case  a  cistern,  though  not  the 
sole  dependence,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
establishment. 

One  cannot  afford  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
home  regardless  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Beauty  of  view  from  the  windows  and  doors  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Without  money  and  without 
price  you  can  then  have  something  better  than  the 
costliest  paintings. 

Doing  tile  “  Nothing.” 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  read  it,”  said  aunt  L.,  “  but 
I  can’t  get  time.” — “I  should  think  you  might  have 
considerable  leisure,”  I  replied,  “you  have  a  hired 
girl  to  do  the  work.” — “Yes,”  she  answerd,  with  a 
laugh,  “  the  hired  girl  does  the  work,  and  I  do  the 
nothing,  but  my  nothing  keeps  me  as  busy  as  her 
work  keeps  her,  and  is  quite  as  hard.” 

This  saying  was  beyond  my  comprehension,  for 
I  had  then  had  no  experience  by  which  I  could  in¬ 
terpret  it.  Notv  I  understand.  My  aunt  had  no 
small  children,  none  too  young  to  be  “in  business” 
somewhere.  But  there  were  three  or  four  hired 
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men,  and  there  was  company  coming  and  going, 
and  sewing,  and  knitting,  and  darniug,  and  the 
hunting  for  rags  and  strings  when  needed,  the  put¬ 
ting  away  of  scattered  articles,  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  the  whole  in-door  establishment. 

I  remember  when  I  was  first  left  to  superintend 
the  family  work  for  a  few  days  during  my  mother’s 
absence,  while  I  was  yet  in  my  teens.  I  did  all  that 
my  mother  had  expected  me  to  do,  in  the  way  of 
housework,  and  had  considerable  leisure  for  my 
own  sewing  and  reading.  I  said  to  my  father  on 
the  last  evening  before  my  mother  came  home,  “I 
can’t  see  what  keeps  mother  so  busy.  She  keeps 


step,  step,  stepping  around  the  kitchen  most  all 
day,  and  here  I  have  done  all  the  work,  and  read  a 
book  through  besides.”  Father  laughed,  for  he 
knew  what  I  did  not  think  of  then,  (it  was  in  my 
'early  school-ma’am  days,  when  I  knew  very  little 
about  housework,)  that  I  had  had  none  of  the  big- 
jobs  of  housekeeping  to  do,  nothing  but  getting- 
meals  and  keeping  the  house  in  order.  When 
mother  came  home,  her  old  habits  were  continued. 
She  was  trying  out  fat  that  I  should  have  allowed 
to  spoil,  had  she  stayed  longer  away  ;  jars  of  pre¬ 
serves  were  made  or  scalded  over,  feather  beds 
were  turned  out  to  air,  straw  ticks  emptied  and 
washed  and  refilled,  old  chests  of  useful  rubbish 
assorted,  odd  corners  swept  and  dusted,  and  no  end 
of  tasks,  both  little  and  big,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  daily  and  weekly  work,  which  included  those 
inevitable  jobs  of  washing,  ironing,  baking,  and 
scrubbing,  which  had  not  devolved  upon  me  during 
her  absence,  and  but  little  previously,  as  elder  sis¬ 
ters  took  the  brunt  of  the  housework. 

But  I  know  now  what  it  is  to  do  the  “nothing”  for 
a  family — know  it  so  well  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  task  is  too  much  for  the  farmer’s  wife  of  aver¬ 
age  health,  who  has  three  or  four  young  children. 
Day  before  yesterday  our  stove  was  moved  out  of 
our  sitting-room,  and  another  one  moved  in,  with 
some  necessary  change  of  pipe.  It  was  a  busy  time 
of  year,  (June,)  and  I  had  put  off  the  dirty  and 
disagreeable  task  as  long  as  possible.  The  work 
took  longer  and  was  more  difficult  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  my  sympathies  were 
taxed  a  good  deal  for  the  “  master 
of  the  house  ”  who  was  hindered 
and  wearied  by  it  all— the  more 
so,  perhaps,  because  he  entered 
upon  it  bravely,  and  endured  it 
cheerfully.  Afterwards  he  spoke 
of  “  wrestling  with  a  stove-pipe  ” 
as  very  nerve-trying  business — 
pipes  are  so  hard  to  fit  together  or 
to  pull  apart,  and  slipping  just 
when  and  where  you  least  expect¬ 
ed  or  desired  them  to.  I  said  that 
I  always  felt  great  sympathy  for 
men  who  had  such  work  to  do,  but 
I  thought  how  much  it  was  in  some  respects  like  my 
own  daily  work. 

To-day  I  have  been  unusually  tired,  perhaps,  by 
the  amount  of  “nothing”  I  have  performed — 
work  which  has  no  name,  and  does  not  seem  to 
count.  I  have  done  no  cooking  or  cleaning,  or 
other  regular  work,  but  at  ten  o’clock  I  was  so  tired 
that  I  thought  I  would  like  to  rest  all  day.  Why 
do  children  lose  their  hats  and  misplace  their  shoes  ? 
Why  do  two-year-old  babies  make  themselves  so 
busy  in  putting  thiugs  out  of  place,  spilling  their 
bread  and  milk,  and  meddling  with  your  papers  ? 
Why  cannot  children  who  are  elated  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  pleasant  excursion,  bear  their  joy  with 
dignified  composure?  You  may 
try  to  be  calm  and  patient,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  as  well  as  usual,  in  getting- 
two  children  ready  for  a  boat-ride 
across  the  lake  and  a  trip  of  a 
mile  or  two  on  foot,  to  the  “  uew 
store,”  but  the  business  will  prove 
tiresome  to  the  average  woman. 
They  are  very  happy,  but  happi¬ 
ness  quickens  the  activity  of  a 
boy’s  limbs  and  tongue  to  quite 
an  unnecessary  degree,  and  he  can 
hardly  hold  still  to  have  his  hair 
parted  or  his  coffin-  buttoned.  A 
little  girl  waits  for  you  to  sew  a 
rutile  in  her  new  frock,  and  baby  clings  to  you, 
calling,  “  I  want  to  go  ’way  off  too.  I  want  to  go 
too.  Wash  my  face.  Take  me.  Take  me  ” — and 
every  other  request  by  which  he  hopes  to  get  num¬ 
bered  with  the  party  going  “  way  off.”  Another 
child  got  up  late,  and  has  not  had  enough  breakfast, 
and  wants  you  to  tie  her  shoes,  as  she  tells  you  ev¬ 
ery  two  minutes.  You  have  a  list  of  purchases  to 
make  out  for  your  little  errand  boy  to  take  with 
him,  and  letters  to  sign  and  seal  and  address  for 
him  to  mail, — and  baby  has  the  portmonnaie  which 
is  one  of  his  big  brother’s  greatest  treasures,  and 
one  that  lie  likes  an  opportunity  to  use.  You  take 


the  portmonnaie  away  from  baby,  and  put  it  so  se¬ 
curely  beyond  reach  that,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  vigorous  search  by  yourself  and  children,  it 
cannot  be  found,  and  your  own  pocket-book  must 
go  instead.  The  baby  has  been  examining  your  let¬ 
ters,  and  did  he  take  anything  out  or  exchange  the 
contents  of  the  unsealed  envelopes  ?  All  this  time 
you  have  not  decided  what  the  hired  girl  shall  get 
for  dinner,  and  you  know  that  as  soon  as  she  lias 
the  morning  work  done  up,  she  will  ask  what  she 
shall  do  now,  as  it  is  Thursday,  with  no  regular 
filling  in  between  breakfast  and  dinner  work.  You 
must  take  time  to  consider  whether  she  had  better 
rip  up  that  mattress  and  wash  the  hair  to-day.  The 
children  want  a  basin  to  bail  out  the  boat,  and  the 
sun  shines  so  hot  you  hunt  up  a  big  parasol  for 
your  little  girl  with  the  turned  up  hat-brim,  and 
promise  her  two  cents  when  she  gets  home  if  she 
brings  the  old  parasol  back  safe.  You  follow  them 
to  the  lake  to  make  a  change  in  the  boy’s  clothing, 
it  is  coming  off  so  much  warmer  than  you  expect¬ 
ed.  Then  you  go  back  and  send  the  hired  girl  down 
with  a  Hour  sack  in  whick  the  various  packages 
are  to  be  put,  and  slung  over  the  boy’s  shoulder  on 
his  homeward  way.  At  last  you  are  ready  to  tie 
four-year-old’s  shoes,  but  it  is  now  so  warm  that  she 
can  go  barefoot.  “  Take  me,  take  me,”  pleads  the 
big  baby,  who  waked  earlier  than  usual  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  got  up  before  he  was  sufficiently  awake. 
As  soon  as  you  take  him  he  wants  a  cup  of  milk, 
and  when  you  have  “  byed”  him  almost  to  sleep, 
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in  rushes  Four-year-old  with  such  a  lively  story 
about  the  hens  she  has  been  feeding,  that  your 
work  for  baby  is  all  undone.  And  so  it  goes.  Such 
was  my  experience  to-day,  with  the  added  anxiety 
of  knowing  that  it  was  “now  or  never”  with 
“  Home  Topics  ”  for  this  month.  While  I  got  very 
tired  with  doing  my  “  nothing,”  the  hired  girl  was 
doing  the  work  which  can  be  done  with  little  exer¬ 
cise  of  mind  and  nerve — dish-washing,  sweeping, 
bed-making.  Still,  I  did  not  envy  her,  nor  do  I 
ever  envy  the  childless  women,  but  I  want  it  more 
generally  understood  and  appreciated  that  mothers 
tvho  take  care  of  their  own  children  have  work  enough 
to  employ  their  time  and  nervous  force,  if  they  have  no 
other  ivork  depending  upon  them.  Observe  the  word 
“  depending,"  for  they  may  be  able  and  glad  to  do 
more.  Only  the  ill-informed  or  cruelly-disposed 
will  sneer  at  the  feeble  health  or  “  nervousness”  of 
women,  so  long  as  they  are  so  unmercifully 
“  weighted  ”  in  the  performance  of  duties  peculiar 
to  their  sex,  (as,  for  instance,  the  nurture  of  young- 
children),  by  cares  and  labors  which  do  not  rightly 
belong  to  one  sex  more  than  another.  No  subject 
is  more  important  than  the  domestic  problem — how 
to  promote  happy  homes  for  human  beings,  homes 
which  are  comfortable  for  all  the  members.  Many 
suppose  that  money  is  the  great  thing  needful,  but 
wealth  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem — will  not 
ensure  a  housekeeper  suitable  help  in  her  duties,  or 
give  a  mother  the  necessary  command  of  time  and 
resources  for  such  primary  education  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  age  seems  to  demand.  Greater  sim¬ 
plicity  in  dress  and  house  appointments,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  would  considerably  mitigate  the  lot 
of  most  women.  But  the  hardest-pushed  among 
us  cannot  serve  our  race  and  our  Maker  better  than 
to  make  the  best  of  our  situation,  and  endure 
present  trials  patiently,  while  we  speak  honestly 
what  seems  Truth  to  us,  and  wait  for  light  and 
leading  from  above. 

A  Gosik  Rocipc,  with  Viiriations. 

In  Marion  Harland’s  book  we  line!  the  following : 
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“  Bilked  Hominy. — To  a  cupful  of  cold  boiled 
liominy,  (small  kind),  allow  two  cups  of  milk,  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of 
white  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  three  eggs.  Beat  the 
eggs  very  light,  yolks  and  whites  separately.  Woik 
the  yolks  first  into  the  hominy,  alternately  with  the 
butter.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  put  in  sugar  and 
salt,  and  go  on  beating  while  you  soften  the  batter 
gradually  with  the  milk.  Be  careful  to  leave  no 
lumps  in  the  hominy.  Lastly  stir  in  the  whites,  and 
bake  in  a  buttered  pudding-dish  until  light,  firm, 
and  delicately  browned.  May  be  eateu  as  a  desert, 
but  it  is  a  delightful  vegetable,  and  the  best  substi¬ 
tute  that  can  be  devised  for  green  corn  pudding.” 

This  is  indeed  a  “delightful  vegetable,”  pre¬ 
pared  exactly  as  the  author  directs,  but  you  don’t 
often  have  the  cold  hominy,  perhaps,  or  you  can¬ 
not  always  spare  eggs  in  the  prescribed  proportion. 
Baked  hominy  has  become  one  of  our  most  com¬ 
mon  dinner  dishes,  but  it  is  seldom  real  hominy 
that  goes  in.  Oatmeal  mush,  graniola,  cracked 
wheat,  cold  boiled  rice — any  of  those  rather  coarse 
farinaceous  preparations,  even  good  corn-meal  pud¬ 
ding — all  serve  well  in  this  recipe  instead  of  homi¬ 
ny.  Cracked  wheat  is  preferred  to  hominy  by  some 
at  our  table.  If  you  leave  out  the  butter  no  one 
will  miss  it,  and  if  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  hominy  or  mush  goes  with  the  “three  eggs,” 
and  somewhat  more  than  “two  cups  ”  of  milk,  it 
is  still  an  excellent  dish.  The  exact  recipe  makes 
it  a  sort  of  hominy  custard  in  appearance,  but  it  is 
still  an  excellent  pudding  with  a  smaller  proportion 
of  eggs.  Of  course  it  could  be  baked  without  any 
eggs,  (as  good  rice  puddings  are),  using  more  mush 
and  less  milk  in  proportion,  so  you  can  make  it 
rich  or  plain,  as  suits  your  convenience.  If  you 
use  a  cupful  of  sugar  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon, 
what  have  you  but  a  good,  baked,  sweet  pudding  ? 


Home-made  Furniture.  —  A  Sofa  from 
Old  Chairs. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lady  whose  design  for 
extending  a  bureau  we  published  two  months  ago, 
for  the  idea  of  constructing  a  sofa  from  three  old 
chairs.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  so  plainly 
shown  in  the  engravings  that  but  little  description 
is  required.  The  manner  of  placing  the  chairs,  and 
the  shape  of  the  plank  which  is  to  connect  them 
and  form  the  seat,  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  figure 
1.  The  plank  is  to  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  chairs 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  long  and  strong  screws  ; 
the  front  edge  of  the  plank  should  be  worked  out 
in  the  form  shown  in  the  diagram.  To  make  the 
back  of  the  sofa,  two  strips  (spruce  will  answer), 
5  inch  thick  and  2i  inches  wide,  are  required; 
these  have  holes  bored  near  one  edge,  about  3  in. 
apart,  and  one  is  screwed,  lashed,  or  otherwise 
fastened  near  the  seats,  and  the  other  near  the  tops 
of  the  chairs.  Strong  twine  is  then  run  through 
the  holes  in  these  slats,  to  form  a  net-work,  as 
shown  in  figure  2  ;  this  should  be  pulled  very  tight, 
and  may  be  kept  so  by  driving  a  plug  into  a  hole 
here  and  there,  to  jam  hard  against  the  twine. 
The  frame-work  may  be  made  in  this  way  at  a  very 
little  expense  ;  the  cushions  may  be  made  to  cost 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  material  used  in 
stuffing  them,  and  the  covering.  The  finished  sofa 
is  represented  in  figure  3.  See  engravings  on  p.  301. 
- — - - 

Ginger  Snaps.  —  By  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Homer,  Wis. 
Butter  and  sugar  1  cup  each,  rub  together ;  add 
boiling  molasses  1  pint,  saleratus  i  teaspoonful, 
ginger  one  tablespoonful.  Other  spices  to  taste  ; 
flour  enough  to  make  it  stiff.  Let  stand  until  cold, 
roll  thin,  cut  out  and  bake  quickly.  Then  spread 
them  in  a  colander  or  sieve,  and  stand  for  a  while 
in  a  warm  place,  to  make  them  crisp. . .  .Another. — 
Mrs.  “  G.  L.  J.,”  who  omits  her  address,  says : 
Flour  2  lbs.,  butter  I  lb.,  sugar  i  lb.  ;  ginger  1 
tablespoonful ;  cinnamon  1  teaspoonful ;  soda  I 
teaspoonful.  Molasses  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub 
the  butter  with  the  sugar  and  other  ingredients,  and 
mix  with  as  much  molasses  as  will  make  a  stiff 
dough  ;  knead  well,  roll  into  very  thin  sheets,  cut 
with  a  round  cutter,  place  on  slightly  buttered  pans, 


and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Keep  in  a  covered  jar 
in  a  dry  place. 

Mould  in  Canned  Fruit.— “  M.  L.  W.,”  Boston, 
finds  that  mould  appears  on  the  top  of  some  of  the 


in  hand  on  this  Centennial  year.  There  are  John  and 
his  horse,  and  as  you  read  the  poem  you  can  put  the  two 
in  position  to  illustrate  the  ride.  The  Publishers  tell  all 
about  it  on  3d  cover  page.  The  poet  concludes  the  history 


No.  454.  S’tizxle  Picture.—1 The  artist  says  that  this  represents  Indians  viewing  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  Indians  are  plain  enough  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  much  diversified,  but  very  striking  when  you  see  it. 


canned  fruit,  wishes  to  know  the  cause,  and  how 
it  may  be  prevented  another  season.  The  came  of 
mould  is  the  same  as  the  “  cause  ”  of  a  pumpkin 
vine.  In  the  case  of  the  vine  we  plant  a  large 
germ  or  seed  that  we  can  see,  and  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  vine  appears.  Mould  is  just  as  much 
a  plant  as  the  vine,  but  the  germs,  or  what  serves 
as  seeds,  are  so  small  that  they  can  plant  them¬ 
selves  without  our  seeing  them  ;  they  may  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  air,  or  they  may  have  been  with  the 
fruit,  which  was  not  sufficiently  cooked  to  kill 
them.  We  have  never  known  mould  in  fruit  jars 
to  do  any  injury  ;  it  does  not  indicate  that  fermen¬ 
tation  has  taken  place  ;  and  if  carefully  removed, 
the  contents  of  the  jar  are  in  good  condition.  As 
to  prevention,  we  would  suggest  filling  up  the  jars 
so  as  to  have  as  little  air  space  ns  possible,  and  cov¬ 
ering  as  quickly  as  may  be,  in  order  that  the  sur¬ 
face  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  any  longer  than 
necessary.  The  occurence  of  mould  in  some  jars, 
and  not  in  others,  would  show  that  a  difference  in 
handling  them  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Moths  in  Carpets. — Mrs.  “S.  T.  W.”  has  tried 
salt  and  various  other  applications,  and  still  the  in¬ 
sects  trouble  her  carpets.  We  advise  her  to  try 
the  plan  proposed  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  his  re¬ 
port  on  Injurious  Insects.  He  advises  to  take  a 
wet  sheet  or  other  cloth,  lay  it  upon  the  carpet, 
and  then  go  over  the  wet  cloth  with  a  hot  flat  iron  ; 
the  steam  thus  produced  will  penetrate  the  carpet, 
and  not  only  destroy  living  moths,  but  cook  their 
eggs,  and  prevent  them  from  hatching.  It  is  cheap 
and  easy  of  application,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  prove  effective.  The  only  wonder  is,  that 
no  one  has  thought  of  it  before. 


HOTS  &  (B©3L¥MMSo 


CJIJpiit’.s  Ride  Illustrated. 


“  Who  was  John  Gilpin  ?  ”  you  will  no  doubt  ask,  and 
“  Where  did  he  ride  ?  ” — Probably  the  history  of  no  one 
was  better  known  to  your  grandparents,  if  not  to  your 
parents,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  50  years  ago  could  re¬ 
peat  the  whole  of  liis  “Diverting  History,”  which  was 
written  in  amusing  verse  by  the  poet  Cowper,  though 
most  of  his  writings  were  serious  and  sad.  We  are  told 
that  “  John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen  of  credit  and  renown,” 
his  “renown”  is  to  be  still  greater,  for  though  his  his¬ 
tory  is  preserved  in  Cowper’s  poem,  he  is  now  to  be  still 
more  famous  by  having  his  wonderful  ride  illustrated  by 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  all  over  this  country,  and  no 
doubt  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Crandall,  who  is  always 
contriving  some  clever  toy,  has  now  taken  John  Gilpin 


by  saying,  “And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad,  may  I 
be  there  to  see.” — Unfortunately  Cowper  did  not  live  in 
our  day,  or  he  could  have  seen  Gilpin  taking  rides  the  like 
of  which  his  poet’s  fancy  never  conceived.  Who  but 
Crandall  would  ever  have  thought  of  illustrating  Cowper. 
and  making  fun  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  same  time? 
- - - - ■ 

How  Kitty  Went  lSliiclkl>ei-B*yimg. 

BY  LILA  P.  NORTH. 


“Divme  more!  Divme  more,  Susie!”  cried  Kitty, 
holding  open  her  little  mouth,  all  purple  with  blackberry 
juice. 

“Oh,  Kitty!  I  can’t  find  anymore;  the  boys  have 
eaten  them  all  oft'  these  hushes.  Besides,  there’s  the 
dinner  bell,  we  must  go  back  to  the  house,”  said  Susie, 
taking  her  little  sister’s  hand,  and  starting  down  the 
hill. 

Now  Kitty  loved  blackberries  dearly,  and  was  dread¬ 
fully  disappointed  that  Susie  had  not  found  more  among 
the  bushes  by  the  old  stone  wall,  and  her  little  heart  was 
so  full  of  grief  that  some  of  it  ran  out  of  her  eyes,  as  she 


No.  455.  A  Patriotic  SScbus,  which  gives 
the  name  of  something  dear  to  all  Americans,  as  a  place 
celebrated  in  our  revolutionary  history. 


stumbled  over  the  grass,  sobbing  out,  “  Oh,  Susie  !  you’re 
a  dreffui,  drefful  bad  dirl ;  you  said  you’d  det  me  lots  and 
lots,  now  I  tan’t  love  you  any  more,  Susie !  ” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  my  little  Kitty  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Riley,  coming  out  from  the  hack  porch,  where  he  had 
been  trying,  to  wash  the  red  from  his  hot  face. 

“Why,  father,  she’s  crying  because  I  didn’t  get  her 
but  a  few  blackberries  by  the  old  stone  fence,  and  I 
found  all  I  could,  father !  ”  cried  Susie,  indignantly. 
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“My  little  girl  yon  must  not  cry,’’  said  Mr.  Riley,  as 
he  lifted  Kitty  into  her  high  chair  at  the  dinner-table, 
“  I  know  where  there  are  plenty  of  blackberries  up  in  the 
wood-lot,  and  you  and  Susie  can  go  there  after  dinner.” 

Kitty's  sunshiny  smile  at  this  dried  all  the  tears  in  her 
brown  eyes  in  a  minute,  and  when  dinner  was  over,  she 
and  Susie,  with  each  a  basket,  set  off  for  the  wood-lot. 
There  was  the  corn  field  to  pass  through  first,  and  that 
was  hard  walking  for  Kitty's  little  four-year-old  feet, 
and  tiien  they  came  to  the  rye  field,  where  the  rye  stood 
high  above  her  head,  then  the  turnip  field,  and  last  of  all, 
the  wood-lot,  with  its  hickory  and  butternut  trees,  the 
brook  down  in  the  bottom,  and  the  cave  which  Susie 
used  to  think  must  have  a  bear  in  it,  when  she  was  as 
small  as  Kitty.  But  Susie  was  ten  years  old  now,  and 
knew  there  were  no  bears  anywhere  near  except  in  cages. 
All  along  the  fence  and  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  were 
the  bushes,  and  “  lots  and  lots  ”  of  berries,  and  now 
Kitty  did  not  need  any  one  to  feed  her,  her  own  little 
hands  could  keep  her  mouth  busy.  It  was  only  when 
she  could  eat  no  more  that  she  began  to  think  how  hot 
and  tired  she  was,  and  how  her  little  basket  had  not  one 
blackberry  in  it  yet. 

“I  dess  you  can  dot  my  baksct  full  too,”  she  called  to 
Susie,  who  was  busily  picking. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Susie,  coming  up.  “Why  you 
lazy  little  thing,  you  haven't  got  any.  I  wish  I  hadn't 
brought  you.” 

“  I  want  to  do  home,”  announced  Kitty,  abruptly. 

“  Weil,  you  can  go  alone,  I’ve  got  to  pick  berries,”  said 
her  sister,  beginning  work  again.  Kitty  stood  swinging 
her  sun-bonnet  and  shaking  her  curls  indignantly  for  a 
while,  and  then  walked  off. 

“  I’ll  dit  lost,  and  lighten  bad  Susie,”  she  thought  in 
her  narnghty  little  heart.  The  wood-lot  was  very  large, 
covered  with  little  hollows  and  groups  of  trees — besides 
the  great  wood  where  the  brook  ran.  Kitty  was  soon 
lost  to  sight  behind  one  of  these  clumps  of  trees,  and 
when  after  some  time,  Susie  looked  up  from  her  work, 
she  could  see  nothing  of  her.  She  went  to  the  bars  and 
looked  through  the  fields  toward  the  house.  Nothing 
was  seen  of  Kitty,  and  supposing  she  had  really  gone 
home,  Susie  went  back,  filled  her  own  basket,  and  Kitty’s 
too,  and  then  started  home.  On  her  way  through  the 
turnip-field  she  spied  her  father  and  the  men  making  the 
new  pond  in  Mr.  Wheeler’s  farm,  and  Susie  resolved  to 
go  over  and  look  on.  So  she  crossed  the  fields,  and  set¬ 
ting  the  berries  under  a  tree,  soon  forgot  everything  else 
in  watching  them  letting  on  the  water.  It  was  half-past  six 
before  the  men  were  through,  Susie  and  her  father  -went 
home  t«gether.  “Where’s  Kitty,”  he  asked,  as  they 
walked  along. — “  Oh  1  she  got  tired  and  went  home  long 
ago,”  said  Susie.  When  they  reached  the  house  Mrs. 
Riley  came  out  to  meet  them.  “  How  long  you  have  been 
gone,  Susie  1  ”  she  said.  “  Where’s  Kitty  ?  ” 

“Why — she  came  home  hours  ago,”  cried  Susie,  in 
surprise.  “  She  wouldn't  pick  berries.” — “Oh!  James, 
the  child  is  lost,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Riley,  in  alarm,  “  how 
could  you  let  her  come  alone,  Susie  ? 

Poor  Susie  did  not  know  what  to  say,  she  had  not 
thought  of  any  danger  to  Kitty,  and  when  she  saw  her 
father  and  Sam,  the  hired  man,  start  up  through  the 
fields  to  look  for  her  little  sister,  she  felt  as  if  she  must 
go  too.  But  her  mother  would  not  let  her  go.  It  seemed 
as  though  a  week  had  passed  by,  to  Susie  and  her  moth¬ 
er,  when  at  last,  when  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  they 
saw  Mr.  Riley  and  Sam  coming  down  the  hill,  and  yes! 
Mr.  Riley  carried  Kitty  in  his  arms.  The  tired  little  girl 
was  fast  asleep,  and  her  mother  wept  tears  of  joy  as  she 
took  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  the  little  stained  face 
again  and  again.  The  kisses  woke  Kitty  from  her  nap, 
which  she  had  been  taking  for  hours  away  down  in  the 
woods.  “  What’s  this  tied  up  in  your  apron  ?”  said  her 
mother. — “It’s  some  berries  for  you,  mamma,  I  dot  ’em 
all  myself,  tause  the  bakset  was  so  big.”  There  in  a 
corner  of  the  little  apron  was  a  mass  of  berries,  mashed 
and  squeezed  until  the  juice  had  run  way  down  to  Kit¬ 
ty’s  feet,  but  Mrs.  Riley  thanked  her  all  the  same,  not 
for  the  blackberries,  but  for  the  love  which  went  with 
them.  But  Kitty  thought  it  was  for  the  blackberries. 


Ana«t  Sue’s  B'lizzIe-IIox. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Primals  and  finals  each  will  name 
A  very  pretty  flower, 

The  first  grows  wild  in  field  or  lane, 

The  last,  by  garden  bower. 

1 —  First  name  a  gentle  lady, 

2—  And  then  a  gentleman, 

3—  And  now  a  place  of  ingress, 

4 —  And  now  a  mighty  plain  : 

5 —  And  then  please  take  a  pronoun, 

Be  sure  it  isn’t  “  ours,” 

And  straightway  get  the  titles 

Of  the  two  pretty  flowers.  Italian  Boy. 

CONCEALED  SQUARE  WORD. 

I  have  seen  actions  which  appeared  noble,  but  were 
open  to  objection.  I  treasure  in  my  heart,  nevertheless, 
many  a  kindness  done  for  me,  although  at  last  made  con 
scions  that  the  motive  was  a  crafty  one.  On  the  con 


trary,  a  good  deed  may  be  done  in  an  unfortunate  style, 
so  do  not  judge  by  appearances.  Xipp. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  four  following  blanks  with  the  same  word 
variously  transposed.) 

How  - - -  the  gentle - 

As  they  browse  beside  the  stream. 

IIow  savory  the - 

Which  my - and  I  did  eat.  Bessie  Bennett. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  14  letters : 

My  14,  8,  4,  5,  0,  is  a  number. 

My  2,  12,  13.  G.  is  a  metal. 

My  3, 11.  5,  fi,  is  a  boy’s  nickname. 

My  7, 1.  10,  is  a  game  with  which  all  children  are 
familiar. 

My  whole  is  the  name  and  title  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  England.  E.  M.  Lillibridge. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters : 

My  3.  2,  1,  4,  7,  5,  is  used  in  making  picture  frames. 
My  6.  5,  8,  0,  10,  11,  is  part  of  a  harness. 

My  whole  is  a  good  maxim.  W.  E.  II. 


DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  a  European  city,  and  leave  “above.” 

2.  Behead  an  Asiatic  city,  and  leave  a  home  of  wild 
beasts. 

3.  Behead  an  animal,  and  leave  part  of  the  body. 

4.  Behead  part  of  a  wagon,  and  leave  part  of  the  body, 

5.  Behead  a  fish,  and  leave  an  animal.  Isola. 

NAMES  OP  POETS. 

1.  A  river  in  Italy.  2.  One  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  a 
beverage.  3.  Part  of  a  dollar  and  the  prevailing  fashion. 
4.  Not  old.  5.  Very  rapid.  M.  P. 

PUZZLE. 

With  part  of  a  pill,  a  bit  of  mud,  a  taste  of  candy,  and 
a  portion  of  wine  and  of  gin.  make  something  nice  to 
eat.  ‘  Snip. 

HIDDEN  FLOWERS. 

1.  In  grammar,  the  verb  enables  us  to  give  expression 
to  words.  2.  We  all  know,  Ida,  Don  is  a  Spanish  title ; 
also  the  name  of  a  river  in  Russia.  3.  There  is  the 
church  with  its  glittering  spire,  and  fine  architecture. 

4.  In  China,  Eli,  “lys”  is  a  measure  equal  to  533  yards. 

5.  Do  not  detain  me,  Levi,  O  !  let  me  go.  Sphinx. 


No.  -156.  A  Geographical  Rebus.-You  will  find  here  18  places,  including  cities,  countries,  islands, 
and  other  localities  that  those  who  have  studied  geography  should  know  all  about. 


pi. 

A  shore  til)  ski  stream, 

Who  mace  ti  ot  saps  ? 

Eh  dreah  het  dogo  norsap  yas 

“Lai  shelf  si  sargs.”  "  C.  A.  Sproat. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  of  a  sofa.  2.  A  texture  made  of  sedge,  straw, 
or  other  material.  3.  A  miserable  person.  4.  A  tyrant. 
5.  Tinge.  6.  To  bring  to  corruption.  7.  May  be  seen  in 
the  moon.  Xeryion. 


cross  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  teacher  but  not  in  schoo'i. 

My  next  is  in  horse  but  not  in  mule, 

My  third  is  in  hog  but  not  in  pen, 

My  fourth  is  in  pullet  but  not  in  hen, 

My  fifth  is  in  stop  but  not  in  balk, 

My  sixth  is  in  crow  but  not  in  hawk, 

My  seventh  is  in  spruce  but  not  in  yew, 

My  eighth  is  in  green  but  not  in  blue, 

And  now  if  one  or  two  guesses  you’ll  give 

You  perhaps  can  tell  the  place  where  I  live.  W.  M.  I. 


ANAORAMS. 


1.  Do  send  cab. 

2.  I  ate  lobster. 

3.  Saphire  cornet. 

4.  O  nice  base. 

5.  A  dirty  ’bus. 


6.  Soil  on  a  tub. 

7.  Dry  cat’s  table. 

8.  Hit  clean  cities. 

9.  Made  tin  coil. 
10.  See  Mag’s  slab. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 
Beiieaded  Rhymes.— 1.  Sled,  led,  Ed.  2.  Sprat,  Prat,  rat. 
3.  Strip,  trip,  rip.  4.  Shark,  hark,  ark.  5.  Plate,  late,  ate. 
(j.  Scold,  cold,  old.  7.  Smart,  mart,  art.  8.  Scream,  cream, 
ream. 


Numerical  Enigma.— Sliakspeare. 

Cross  Word.— William  Cullen  Bryant, 

Pi.— If  every  pain  and  care  we  feel 
Were  written  on  the  brow. 

How  many  a  hand  would  pause  to  heal. 
That  only  wounds  us  now. 


Acrostical  Aritumorem. 
Madrid,  Thames. 

M—  alle  — T 
A—  mbus  — H 
D—  at  —A 
It —  oa  — M 
I  —  mmens— E 
D—  ome  — S 


Anagrams  of  very  Ancient 
Cities. 

1.  Hecatomnylos. 

2.  Cecropia  (Athens). 

3.  Persepolis. 

4.  Orontem  (once  Antioch). 

5.  Ninus  (Hie  Nineveh  of  the- 
Bible). 

6.  Carthage. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
Happiness. 

H 

HAT 
It  K  P  E  L 
T  it  A  P  P  E  D 
HAPPINESS 
PENNIES 
T  H  E  M  E 
ASS 
S 


Answers  to  452. 

1.  Fall— 

2.  Wheel— heel. 

3.  Bend  (of  the  river)— end. 

4.  Mill — ill. 

5.  Cloud— loud. 

6.  Boat— oat. 

7.  Flag— lag. 

8.  Bridge— ridge. 

9.  Boat— too. 

10.  Bend— Ben. 

11.  River — rive. 

12.  Barrow— arrow. 
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Thanks,  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Robert  J.  D.,  Annie 
F.,  A.B.S.,  J.  A.  M.  (wlmt  is  “Santiegar  ”?)  A.H.B.,  i<„ 
NielLee,  Sadie  E.,  C.  tV.  St.,  Jennie  Van  A.,  May,  L.  M., 
L.  H.  K..  and  Charlie. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue ,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  T.,  and  not  to  5145  Broadway. 


Aunt  Sue's  Clints. 


M.  J.  D.— A  very  pretty  “  toy  for  the  baby  ”  may  be 
made  with  three  knitted  bails  attached  to  a  rubber  teeth¬ 
ing-ring  by  cords.  Set  up  about  20  stitches  on  a  steel 
needle,  say  of  blue  worsted.  Knit  about  20  rows  of  plain 
knitting;  then  join  on  some  red  worsted,  and  knit  20 
rows  of  that ;  then  finish  it  off.  Join  the  ends  together ; 
gather  one  side,  and  fasten  it  (sew  it  together).  Stuff  it 


Fig.  1.— BALL.  Fig.  2.— BALL. 


with  raw  cotton  ;  then  gather  the  other  side,  and  fasten 
that  off  (having  first  fastened  in  a  cord,  made  of  colored 
worsted,  to  hang  it  up  by  ;  let  the  cord  be  three  fingers 
long,  and  (listen  the  other  end  of  the  cord  into  the  next 
ball  you  make).  Now,  with  some  white  worsted  (and  a 
worsted  needle)  work  a  star  (see  fig.  1)  from  the  center  of 
the  ball  around  the  cord,  three 
stitches  (of  “  single  zephyr”) 
in  each  point.  On  the  sides  of 
the  ball  work  four  stars  (fig.  2). 
Where  the  blue  worsted  joins 
the  red,  work  a  black  star  (one 
stitch  in  each  point),  and  a  little 
round  spot  of  yellow  worsted 
in  the  center.  In  the  center  of 
the  red  side,  work  a  blue  star 
with  yellow  center,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  blue  , side,  a  red 
star  with  yellow  center.  Now 
fasten  a  little  toy  sleigh-bell  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ball  (as  seen 
in  fig.  2),  and  one  ball  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Of  course  you  can  select 
your  own  colors,  but  I  have 
been  particular  to  describe  the 
foregoing,  as  a  set  of  balls  now 
hangs  near  me  so  exceedingly 
pretty,  that  I  should  copy  it  ex¬ 
actly.  The  other  two  balls  are 
pink  and  green  (with  a  green 
star  in  the  pink  worsted,  and 
a  pink  one  in  the  green ;  a  black 
star  where  the  two  colors  join), 
and  black  and  yellow ;  the  latter  worked  with  rod  and 
white  stars.  Now  fasten  the  balls  to  the  rubber-ring, 
letting  them  hang  in  different  lengths,  as  in  figure  3,  and 
the  baby  will  be  delighted  with  the  effect, 

Freddie  wants  me  to  suggest  “a  name  for  his  dog” 
(a  “  puppy”).  I  can  give  you  a  few  names  which  occur 
to  me,  Freddie,  and  you  can  take  your  choice ;  but  I 
should  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  naming  him 
myself.  In  our  own  family  we  have  had  dogs  named 
Snap,  Duke,  Billie,  Jack,  Bang,  Peggie,  Dot,  Pinkie, 
Nellie,  and  Ned.  Then  there  are  Dash,  Rover,  Carlo, 
Sport,  Snip,  Jip,  Tot,  Major,  Don,  Boz,  Wolf,  Hector, 
Nero,  Cresar,  Crab,  Nemo,  Lion,  Bounce,  Dick,  Prince, 
Leo,  and  lots  of  others,  not  forgetting  “  Schneider.” 

Helen  F.  W.  wants  to  know  “  why  hypocritical  tears 
are  called  ‘  crocodile  tears.’  ”  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (four  hundred  years  before  Christ)  there  exist¬ 
ed  a  fabulous  legend  as  to  the  crocodile’s  ability  to  snare 
unwary  travelers  by  certain  cries,  and  that  it  also  shed 
tears.  Shakespeare  refers  to  the  cries  when  he  says 

- “  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

with  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.” 

And  of  the  tears  of  “this  most  deceitful  of  animals,”  an 
old  writer  (1010)  says — “It  is  written  that  he  will  weepe 
over  a  man’s  head  when  he  hath  devoured  the  body,  and 
will  then  eat  up  the  head  too.  Wherefore  crocodiles 
teares  signifie  such  teares  as  are  feigned  and  spent  only 
with  intent  to  deceive  or  do  harm.” 

Mat.— To  “  transfer  initials  ”  or  other  embroidery 
from  muslin  or  cambric,  you  must  cut  it  from  the  original 
fabric,  leaving  no  margin.  Theu  baste  it  upon  the  ma¬ 


Fig.  3.— TOT. 


terial  to  which  you  wish  to  transfer  it,  and  hem  it  around 
all  the  edges,  very  neatly,  with  a  fine  needle  and  thread. 

Fannie  Clark  (to  whom  we  are  much  obliged)  sug¬ 
gests  something  better  than  the  fine  tooth-comb  for 
spatter-work.  She  says:  “I  have  had  pretty  good  suc¬ 
cess  in  making  spatter-work,  and  I  use  a  sieve  ;  any  little 
wire  or  tin  sieve  will  do.  Hold  it  over  your  work  and 
rub  the  brush  across  it  gently.  It  makes  the  spatters 
much  finer.  Every  one  who  has  tried  this  way  likes  it 
much  the  best.” 

L.  J.  S.  asks  how  to  press  and  preserve  ferns.  Make 
books  of  your  old  newspapers,  by  doubling  them,  pin¬ 
ning  them  at  the  back,  and  then  cutting  the  edges,  leav¬ 
ing  them  about  the  size  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Don’t  pick  the  ferns  and  bring  them  home  to  your 
“  books,”  but  take  the  books  to  them,  and  place  each  fern 
as  soon  as  it  is  plucked  between  the  leaves  of  the  book. 
Examine  them  daily  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  gather¬ 
ing,  and  each  time  that  you  look  at  a  fern,  take  it  from 
ils  old  place  and  put  it  in  a  new  dry  one.  An  old  music- 
book  is  very  nice  for  the  purpose.  The  oftener  you 
change  the  ferns  to  dry  places  in  the  books,  the  better 
they  will  keep.  Place  them  under  a  moderate  weight  all 
the  time  they  are  drying  ;  a  couple  of  flat-irons  would  be 
enough  for  one  music-book.  Two  or  three  months  after 
gathering  the  ferns,  you  can  wax  them  if  you  choose. 
To  do  this,  you  will  need  a  piece  of  white  wax.  Put  a 
folded  newspaper  on  your  ironing  table,  and  place  your 
fern  upon  it ;  rub  a  warm  (not  hot)  flat-iron  with  the  wax, 
pass  the  iron  quickly  all  over  the  fern  on  one  side,  then 
turn  it  and  iron  the  other  side.  Experience  will  teach 
you  how  much  wax  to  use. 

Gertie  L.  B.  asks  me  to  tell  her  how  the  word 
“slang”  originated.  An  old  work,  called  “A  New 
Dictionary  of  Sportsman’s  Slang,  etc.,”  derives  it  from 
slang ,  which  is  the  old  word  for  which  we  now  use  slung. 
....Slangs  were  the  irons  worn  by  prisoners,  and  so 
called  from  their  being  slung,  or  suspended  by  a  cord, 
from  the  waist,  to  enable  the  wearer  to  move  about.  The 
irons  were  the  slangs  ;  the  wearer's  language  was  natu¬ 
rally  “slangy,”  i.  e.,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  their 
condition— convicts  in  slangs.  Hence,  at  length  came 
the  noun  slang. . . .  A  mere  fanciful  account,  but  I  think 
less  likely  to  be  the  correct  one,  says  that  ‘  ‘  slang  ”  comes 
from  an  old  Dutch  General,  Slangerberg ,  who  commanded 
some  English,  or  allied  Dutch  troops  under  Queen  Anne, 
and  who  was  notorious  for  his  use  of  bad  words,  espe¬ 
cially  when  speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for 
which  he  was  afterward  removed  from  command.  J. 
Van  Lennep,  a  well-known  Dutch  writer,  agrees  with  this 
and  thinks  Slangenberg  was  known  as  “  Old  Slang,”  and 
hence  the  present  word  for  lowr  language  ;  he  says  the 
sailors  in  the  Dutch  navy,  even  now  say  of  a  soldier 
“  Let  is  een  slang,"  (a  soldier) ;  just  as  London  boys  say 
of  one  of  their  “red-coated”  soldiers,  “there  goes  a 
lobster.”  So,  little  Gertie,  you  can  take  your  choice  of 
these  accounts.  If  any  one  can  give  us  more  certain  in¬ 
formation,  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Beatrice,  Mrs.  M., 
E.  C.  G.,  (I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  a  catalogue  from 
which  you  can  select  patterns),  F.  S.  W.,  Charlie,  T.  Tray, 
Libbie,  and  Mary  A.  E. 

To  those  correspondents  who  say  “  please  let  me  know 
if  my  answers  are  correct,”  I  would  say,  that,  even  if 
they  had  the  courtesy  to  enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  the 
reply,  I  should  not  have  time  to  answer  each  one  per¬ 
sonally,  and  that  if  they  wait  until  the  answers  are 
published,  they  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves. 

To  those  who  ask  agricultural  questions,  and  address 
me  as  “  Dear  Sir,”  I  would  state  that  I  am  not  a  “  Sir,” 
and  cannot  give  instruction  on  “  grafting-wax,”  or 
kindred  subjects.  Such  questions  should  go  to  the  editors. 


The  doctor’s  Talks — About  Iron 
and  Steel. 

Here  comes  from  Alabama  a  question  from  “  one  of  the 
boys,”  “W.  F.  II.,”  for  which  he  wishes  an  answer  in 
our  “  next.”  It  is  very  rarely  that  an  answer  can  come 
in  the  “  next,”  as  that  paper  is  usually  being  printed  at 
the  time  such  requests  come.  All  such  questions  are 
welcome,  but  I  must  take  my  own  time  about  answering 
them.  But  I  haven’t  yet  stated  the  question,  which  is: 
“  What  is  the  difference  between  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
and  as  I  am  one  of  the  hoys,  I  want  to  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Iron  and  Steel.”— A  very  sensible  question, 
and  sensibly  put,  and  I  like  to  know  that  the  boys  take 
an  interest  in  these  common  things  of  every  day  use. 
Many  people  are  content  to  know  that  iron  is  good  for 
some  uses,  and  steel  for  others,  but  never  think  to  ask 
what  is  the  difference.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  this 
question  in  such  a  way  that  young  people  will  understand 
it.  If  my  young  friends  knew  just  a  little  about  chemis¬ 
try,  I  could  give  them  a  very  short  and  clear  answer,  but 
unfortunately  that  is  something  that  not  manyold  people 
understand,  and  we  can’t  expect  that  youngsters  will 
know  much  about  it.  Iron  is  an  element. — Now  I  have 


to  stop  just  here,  and  explain  that  an  element  is  a  sub 
stance,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  separate  into 
two  or  more  substances.  Salt  is  not  an  element,  for  it 
can  be  broken  up  into  a  greenish  suffocating  gas  {chlorine), 
and  a  metal  as  bright  as  silver  {sodium).  Water  is  not  an 
element,  for  that  is  easily  split  up  into  two  gases,  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen,  and  so  with  most  of  the  things  which 
surround  us  ;  they  are  mainly  made  up  of  other  things. 
But  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  show  that  chlorine  or 
sodium,  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  can  be  divided  up  into  any 
other  substances,  so  t  hose  are  called  simple  bodies,  or 
elements.  Thus  far  03  of  these  elements  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  many  of  which  are  very  rare.  Every  substance 
about  us,  everything  that  we  see,  feel,  or  use  in  any  way 
—all  matter— is  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  these  63  ele¬ 
ments.  Iron— pure  iron— is  one  of  these  elements,  and 
you  may  be  sure  a  very  important  one,  but  before  I  can 
go  on  with  the  story  about  that,  there  is  another  thing 
that  I  must  tell  you.  I  have  already  hinted  that  these 
elements  united  with  one  another— mind  I  don’t  say  that 
they  mix,  but  they  come  together  and  form  a  substance 
quite  different  from  either  by  itself.  Two  or  more  ele¬ 
ments  may  combine,  but  we  will  now  talk  about  only  two. 
Take  the  case  of  common  salt  already  mentioned.  It  is 
hard  and  brittle,  and  when  pure  as  clear  as  glass,  but  as 
you  see  it,  it  is  dead  white,  just  as  pounded  ice  is  dead 
white  then  salt  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  instead  of 
being  injurious,  is  healthful ;  when  put  into  the  fire,  it 
will  not  burn.  Now  you  must  take  my  word  for  it  that 
this  very  common  article,  which  we  daily  use,  is  made  up 
of  two  elements,  chlorine,  a  green  gas  that  would  short¬ 
ly  kill  yon  should  yon  breathe  it,  and  a  silver  white  metal, 
almost  as  soft  as  tallow,  and  if  you  were  to  drop  a  piece 
of  it  into  hot  water,  it  would  take  fire  and  burn  with  a 
bright  yellow  flame.  You  see  from  this  that  the  com¬ 
pound-salt — is  very  different  from  its  elements,  chlorine 
and  sodium.  So  with  water,  the  liquid  we  know  so  well, 
its  two  elements  are  only  known  as  gases,  one  of  which, 
hydrogen,  burns  the  moment  it  is  touched  by  a  light,  and 
the  other,  oxygen,  is  quite  unlike  that,  and  both  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  water  as  can  well  be.  Now  one  more  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  fact.,  that  the  compound  is  unlike  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  in  it.  You  wish  for  some  nails,  and  can 
not  find  the  nail-box  ;  after  a  while  you  remember  that 
you  left  the  box  where  you  were  mending  the  chicken 
house,  or  dog  kennel,  a  few  days  ago.  Yon  go  for  the 
neglected  nails,  and  find  them  covered  with  a  brownish 
powder,  which  comes  off  upon  your  fingers  as  you  handle 
them.  You  say  that  the  nails  have  rusted ;  but  what  is 
this  rust?  It  is  not  something  that  has  fallen  upon  the 
nails  ;  it  is  the  iron  itself,  with  something  else.  The  iron 
is  one  element,  and  it  has  united  with  another  element, 
oxygen,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance  iu  the  air, 
and  in  the  water  which  fell  as  dew  upon  the  nails.  But 
how  unlike  is  the  rust  to  the  iron  of  the  nails,  and  just  as 
unlike  the  oxygen,  an  invisible  gas.  You  have  no  doubt 
found  a  piece  of  iron  that  lias  been  buried  for  a  long 
time,  that  was  so  rusted  that  the  rust  would  break  off  in 
brittle  scales.  Rust  being  iron  and  oxygen,  is  called 
oxide  of  iron.  This  oxide  of  iron  is  found  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  in  some  places,  and  is  one  of  the  valuable  ores 
from  which  iron  is  made.  It  is  not  then  called  iron  rust, 
but  that  is  what  it  really  is— oxygen  and  iron — but  it  is 
found  of  different  colors,  and  some  much  harder  than 
others,  and  while  some  are  exactly  like  iron  rust,  others 
are  mixed  with  other  elements.  Now,  to  talk  about  iron, 
we  have  got  down  to  the  starting  point — iron  ore.  No 
doubt  some  of  you  have  seen  some  kinds  of  iron-stone, 
as  it  is  often  called  ;  one  of  the  best  kinds  is  dark  brown, 
but  when  scratched  with  a  file  shows  a  yellowish  brown 
powder,  much  like  rust;  it  is  brittle,  and  as  unlike  iron 
as  any  other  stone,  though  it  contains  more  than  half  its 
weight  of  pure  iron.  In  this  form  of  oxide  of  iron,  or 
rust,  iron  is  found  almost  everywhere  ;  it  is  iu  the  soil, 
and  in  plants,  and  is  also  found  in  our  bodies.  But  iron  is 
not  always  found  united  with  oxygen;  a  common  mineral, 
which  is  iron  and  sulphur  together,  has  a  shining  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  yellow.  So  many  people  have  supposed  it  to 
be  gold,  that  it  is  known  as  “  Fool’s  Gold.”  In  these  and 
other  forms  iron  is  found  abundantly,  all  over  the  world, 
but  though  these  contain  iron,  they  are  not  iron  in  the 
useful  state,  such  as  we  know  in  the  many  household 
articles,  farm  implements,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
uses  to  which  it  is  put.  Iron  separated  from  other  sub¬ 
stances,  is  metallic  iron  ;  when  it  is  united  with  other 
elements,  such  as  oxygen,  sulphur  and  others,  it  is  an 
iron  mineral,  which,  when  abundant  enough  to  yield 
much  iron,  is  called  an  iron  ore.  Iron  in  the  metallic 
state,  i.  e.,  so  pure  that  it  maybe  used,  is  exceedingly 
rare,  in  nature,  even  much  more  so  than  gold.  Large 
masses  of  it  have  been  found  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth.  You  have  no  doubt  read  of  meteorites, 
which  are  sometimes  seen  to  rush  through  the  air  like  a 
shooting  star,  and  to  strike  the  earth.  Some  of  these  mete¬ 
orites  are  nearly  pure  iron  ;  I  once  saw  in  a  blacksmith’s 
shop  in  Mexico,  one  of  these  meteorites  in  use  as  an  an- 
vil,  and  there  are  others  in  Mexico  and  South  America 
much  larger.  But  iron  in  this  form  is  very  rare,  and  the 
first  that  was  used  had  to  be  obtained  from  some  iron 
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stone  or  ore.  The  operation  of  separating  metals  from 
their  ores  is  called  reducing.  This  iron-stone  that  I 
first  mentioned,  tire  oxide  of  iron,  is  the  most  easily  re¬ 
duced  of  all.  Hero  in  this  ore  you  have  iron  and  oxygen, 
and  to  get  the  iron  by  itself,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  to  do  this  we  must  present  to  the  oxygen  something 
that,  so  to  speak,  it  likes  better  than  it  does  the  iron.  To 
reduce  this  ore,  we  must  take  the  oxygen  away,  and  this 
is  done  by  offering  it  carbon  ;  at  a  high  heat  the  oxygen 
will  unite  with  the  carbon,  to  form  carbonic  acid,  an  in¬ 
visible  gas,  and  the  iron  being  left  to  itself  will  melt  and 
run.  You  will  ask  how  the  carbon  is  to  be  got.  Char¬ 
coal  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  wood  and  mineral  coal 
consist  largely  of  the  element,  carbon.  Iron  was  known 
in  early  times,  and  the  history  of  its  introduction  is  lost. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  some  1500  years  B.  C.,  the  burning 
of  a  forest  reduced  the  iron  that  was  in  the  iron  stones 
there,  and  thus  gave  the  hint  for  the  first  iron  manufac¬ 
ture.  Iron  is  procured  in  India  at  the  present  day  by  a 
very  rude  process.  A  rough  furnace  is  made  of  clay  and 
filled  with  broken  iron-stone,  and  charcoal  ;  the  fire 
being  lighted,  a  blast  of  air  from  a  rude  bellows,  made  of 
skins,  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace ;  when 
the  coal  is  all  burned  out,  the  clay  furnace  is  broken,  and 
a  lump  of  iron  weighing  a  few  pounds,  is  obtained.  Our 
iron  furnaces  are  tall  iron  cylinders  lined  with  firebrick, 


into  the  bottom  of  which  passes  a  powerful  blast  of  air 
forced  by  a  steam  engine ;  the  iron  ore  and  stone-coal 
are  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  at  the  proper 
times  the  melted  iron  is  drawn  off  below,  allowed  to  run 
into  molds  or  troughs  of  sand,  where  it  cools.  The  iron 
ore  and  coal  are  added  as  often  as  needed,  and  the  work 
goes  on  day  and  night,  month  after  month,  without  let¬ 
ting  the  fire  go  down.  The  iron  as  it  runs  from  these 
furnaces  is  cast  iron.  It  has  taken  so  long  to  tell  you 
how  iron  is  first  obtained,  that  I  must  wait  until  another 
month  before  I  can  describe  the  difference  between  the 
different  kinds  of  iron,  and  between  these  and  steel. 

The  Doctok. 


'I'lie  Maccaroni  Eaters. 

In  warm  countries  the  people  live  much  more  out  of 
doors  than  we  do,  and  their  food  is  much  simpler  than 
ours.  In  those  countries  people  live  largely  upon  fruit, 
using  it  as  food,  and  not  as  we  do,  as  a  luxury.  The 
poorer  people  in  such  countries  rarely  get  meat,  and  seem 
to  do  quite  well  without  it.  In  Mexico,  where  railroads 
and  telegraphs  are  almost  unknown,  and  stage  coaches 
are  rare,  the  mail,  when  it  goes  at  all,  is  carried  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  if  one  wishes  to  send  a  special  message,  ho 
must  employ  a  runner,  or  correro.  These  men,  with  only 


a  shirt  and  pantaloons  of  cotton  cloth,  and  leather  san¬ 
dals  on  their  feet,  travel  for  several  days  on  a  sort  of  jog 
trot,  and  carry  their  food  with  them.  All  that  they  take 
is  a  small  bag  of  piwle  and  a  gourd-shell  for  a  cup.  Pi¬ 
nole  is  made  of  Indian  corn  roasted  and  ground  into  a 
a  meal ;  this  is  mixed  with  some  sugar  and  a  little  spice. 
When  the  runner  finds  water  he  can  make  a  meal.  He 
has  only  to  stir  enough  pinole  with  water  in  his  gourd- 
shell  cup,  to  make  a  gruel ;  this  he  drinks,  and  his  din¬ 
ner  is  done.  These  runners  do  fatiguing  work  with  no 
other  food.  In  Mexico,  the  working  people  live  largely 
upon  corn  in  one  shape  or  another,  just  as  they  do  upon 
rice  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  In  Italy  the 
food  of  the  common  people  is  Maccaroni.  This  is  a 
paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  dried  in  various 
forms.  The  wheat  raised  in  that  country  has  less  starch 
than  ours,  and  makes  a  very  tough  paste.  By  means  of 
a  machine,  the  paste  is  formed  into  quill-like  pieces,  like 
large  pipe-stems,  or  it  is  sometimes  merely  rolled  out 
thin,  cut  into  strips  and  dried.  This,  when  boiled,  is  in 
the  shape  of  tough  white  strings,  and  is  a  very  whole¬ 
some  food.  The  Maccaroni  sellers  are  to  be  found  at  al¬ 
most  every  turn  in  Naples  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and 
the  poorer  people  live  almost  entirely  upon  Maccaroni 
and  fruit.  The  engraving  shows  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  eaten  ;  the  two  street  urchins  are  evidently  enjoying  it. 
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Still  Another  Reduction. 

Waltham  Watches 

At  lower  prices  than  ever  before. 

OUR  REDUCED  PRICE-LIST  NOW  READY. 


We  continue  to  send  single  Watches  by  Express  to 
any  place ,  no  matter  how  remote,  with  bill  to  collect  on 
delivery,  with  privilege  to  the  purchaser  to  open  the 
package  and  examine  the  Watch  before  paying,  and  with 
no  obligation  to  take  it  unless  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Write  for  the  Price-List,  which  is  sent  free  to  all. 

Mention  in  your  letter  or  Postal  Card  that  adver¬ 
tisement  was  seen  in  American  Agriculturist.  Address 

HOWARD  <fc  CO., 

No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  Y 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

Tliis  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  hest  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  tine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 


No.  5 


P.  O.  Box  5,309. 


Church  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  18T4, 
by  the  Consumers' Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 


And  Not 
’Wear  Out. 

For  side  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail.  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  The  American  Agriculturist  says :  “  If'e  have  never 
found  a  watch  it  would  not  fit." 

J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


STENCIL  mbs 


For  cutting  business 
Stencils,  all  sizes.  Also 
complete  outfits  for 
Cunning  stencils  and  Key  Checks,  witti  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $5  to  $70  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M  SPENCER,  347  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

jBy  sending  $1.00  now  for  the  Fruit 
Recorder  &  Cottage  Gardener  for  1877, 
On  will  get  the  last  5  months  of  this  yr. 
free.  Specimen  copies  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Cluh  agents  should  write  us 
[for  our  terms.  Address 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Boiarte’s  Patent  Dniiersal  Eccentric  lilts 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles.  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust.  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Milis.  Also  forePaints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

lina:  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
hands 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Self-Projel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  weight 
for  illustrated 
ferent  styles  and 


Please  mention 
this  paper. 


Established  in  1843. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantly  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Wafer  Street,, (P.  O.  Box 376), 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

55  Beekman  St.,  New  York, 

Manufacture  Family  Cider  and  Dine 
Mill,  $20.00.  Also  Union  Cider  Mill; 
makes  very  soft  adhesive  pomace,  better 
than  grated.  Turns  easy.  Price  $25  &  $35. 
Cider  Press  Screws. 

Presses  and  Grimier*  separate. 

The  Nisliw-itz  Pulverizer  is  the 
best  Wi.cel  Harrow,  drawing  steady, 
don’t  '  log.  with  and  without  pole. 

The  Adamant  Plow,  hard  metal, 
more  durable,  and  cheaper  to  repair  than 
Steel  Plows, runs  steady, steers  like  a  ship. 
Field  Rollers  reduced.  Circulars  free. 

50,000  IRISH  JUNIPERS. 

From  one  to  five  feet  We  can  sell  them  cheaper  than  any 
other  establishment  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  pricelist. 

TltUETT’S  SONS  ifc  MORGAN, 
Rosebank  Nurseries,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

EUROPEAN  LARCH. 

2-year  Evergreen  Tree  Seedlings.  One  of  the  largest  and 
best  Stocks  in  the  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  Tree  Seeds  will 
have  best  attention.  Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  M.  THOMPSON,  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 

ANDERSON’S 

Sheep-Shearing  and 

Horse-Clipping  Macliine, 

now  thoroughly  perfected  for 
both  kinds  of  work,  and  also  for 
clipping  tlie  wool  from  Pelts.  It 
is  operated  by  compressed  air, 
conveyed  from  a  rotary  pump 
through  a  %-iu.  rubber  tube,  12 
l’t.  long,  to  the  machine.  The 
pump  is  driven  either  by  hand  or 
power.  1  can  furnish  pumps  of 
suitable  size  to  drive  from  one  to 
twenty  machines.  The  macliine 
cuts  a  swath  4  inches  wide,  and 
works  very  rapidly  without  any 
possibility  of  cutting  the  skin. 

P.  ANDERSON. 
Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  321  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

INQUIRE  FOR 

W.  A.  DROWN  & 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


Send  for  circular. 


s  and  prices  for  Colleqes.  Schools.  P 
Families.  MAGNIFYING  'GLASSES  for  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Botany.  Mineralogy,  Horticulture.  Agriculture, etc. 
LENSES,  SPY  GLASSES,  TELESCOPES,  etc . 
04  Page  Prick  List,  fully  illustrated,  sent  free. 

McAULISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

EARTH  CLOSETS! 

The  cheapest,  best,  and  most  simple  In  the  market. 
Saving  of  life  and  health  demand  their  use.  They 
take  the  place  of  the  Water  Closet,  which  is  an  ex- 
1  pensive  luxury.  Price,  $9  to  $20.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  B.  GRIFFJNG, 

No.  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  CENTRAL  PAM  TEST. 

NEW  YORK,  Muf  35111,  1876. 

WAKEFIELD  EARTH  CLOSET  CO., 

34  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

100  of  your  WAKEFIELD 
CLOSETS  have  been  in  use 
four  years  in  Centra]  Park. 
They  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
We  have  ceased  using  the  Water 
Closets  which  were  contaminating 
the  water  of  our  lakes. 

Respectfully, 

JULIUS  MUNCKWITZ. 

Supt.  D.  P.  P. 

GRAND  EXPOSITION  HOTEL, 

PHILADELPHIA,  May  18,  1876. 

Gentlemen;  The  fifty 

CABINET  CLOSETS 

that  you  sent  us  give  general  satisfaction  to  our  guests.  We 
will  send  you  an  order  shortly  for  as  many  more. 

M.  RILEY,  Manager. 

For  further  Testimonials  and  Descriptive  Circulars  send  to 

WAKEFIELD  EARTH  CLOSET  CO., 

34  DEY  STREET.  N.  Y. 
Or,  900  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


W.  8.  BliUNT’S 

“  UINT 

FORCE  PUMPS.” 

After  six  years  endeavor  to  furn¬ 
ish  the  most  reliable  force  pumps 
in  the  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  offered,  as  the  best 
results,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Their  adaptability,  great 
power,  careful  finish  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  consequent  economy, 
will  commend  them.  In  case  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re¬ 
placed,  without  sacrificing  the 
whole  pump.  They  can  be  imme¬ 
diately  converted  from  right  to 
left-hand  pumps,  by  swiveling 
the  air-chamber  and  handle  to  any 
required  angle  with  the  spout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
force  pumps.  Are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth, 
and  having  close  tops,  can  not  be 
tampered  with.— Also,  Blunt’s 
Sand  Vacuum  Chambers.  A 
complete  protection  against  sand 
or  gritty  water  in  dug  or  driven 
wells,  pits,  mines,  and  rivers.  Forhaiid  or  steam 
pumps,  all  sizes,  from  lM-inch  to  4-inch  suction  pipe. 

Sent  for  circulars  to  NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


ADAMANT 

HARD  METAL  PLOW. 

Adjustable  to  land.  Scours  in  any  soil.  Costs  less  than 
steel,  and  is  more  economical  to  keep  in  repair.  Circulars 
free.  THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO..  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WINTER  WHEAT 

FOR  SEED. 

For  rich,  dry  land,  there  is  no  better  variety  of  winter 
wheat  than  tlie  Dteul.  Try  it.  Price,  including  hags:  Peck, 
$1.00;  one  bushel,  $3.00:  two  bushels,  $5.00,  and  any  larger 
quantity  at  the  same  rate.  Orders  promptly  filled.  Address 
JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moi  *eton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  BUDS  of  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Tlmr- 
ber,  bteadlx ,  and  all  the  best  market  varieties,  at  lowest 
rates  by  the  100  or  1,000.  Also  a  good  stock  of  Peach  Trees 
of  the  leading  market  varieties,  including  the  new,  which  are 
offered  at  lowest  rates.  DAVID  13AIKD,  Nianalapan,  N.  J. 

TXEMAN’S  WASHING  BLUE 

for  tlie  laundry,  put  up  in  1  ft.  cans;  1  ft.  of  this  blue  will  last 
nil  ordinary  family  two  years.  Price  per  ft.,  $1.25,  saving 
tlie  price  of  boxes,  bottles,  and  labor,  besides  being  the  very 
best  bine  made,  J.  H.  TIEMAN  &  CO.,  Depot,  56  Murray 
St.,  New  York.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  aft 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


WOODWARD’S )  . 

XT  A  rPTAXT  AT  L  J 


1 .000  Working  Drawings, 

XT  A  ttaxt  A  T  i  Plans,  Details,  Specifica- 
HLEXAL  >-  tjons  aiK]  Estimates.  Twelve 
ARCHITECT.  ;  Dollars,  post-paid. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL )  Six  Dollars, 
STAIR  BUILDER.  J  post-paid. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL )  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f  post  paid. 


THE  BRAHMA  FOWL. 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  “ The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper ,”  and  “ The 
Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry." 

CONTENTS.— Chapter  I.  The  Origin  of  Brahmas.— Chap¬ 
ter  II.  Economic  Qualities  and  Management  of  the  Brahma 
as  a  Stock  Fowl.— Chapter  III.  Characteristics  of  Dark  and 
Light  Brahmas  as  Bred  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  IV.  The 
Practical  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Brahmas 
for  Exhibition.— Chapter  V.  The  Judging  of  Brahmas. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  with  numerous  colored  lithographs 
and  wood  cuts.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

0214  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  he  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Vegetable  Seeds  by  Mail, 

Fok  Sowing  in  August  and  September. 

Per  oz.  Per  lb. 

Radish,  New  California  White  Winter— solid, 

crisp,  a  good  keeper  and  of  excellent  flavor.  30c.  $  3.00 

IIadish.  Rose  Chinese  Winter .  20c.  2.00 

Raotsh.  Black  Spanish .  10c.  1.00 

Lettuce,  Brown  Dutch.  Hammersmith .  30c.  3  00 

Lettuce,  Boston  Market,  extra  line .  3(Jc.  3.00 

Spinach,  Round  Leaved  and  l’rickley .  10c.  .50 

Corn  Salad,  or  Fetticus .  15c.  1.10 

Kale,  Dwarf  Curled,  or  German  Greens .  15c.  1.25 

Cabbage,  Dwarf  Early  York .  20c.  1.50 

Cabbage,  True  Jersey  Wakefield .  15c.  8.00 

Cauliflower,  Half  Early  Paris .  1.00  10.00 

Cauliflower,  Early  DwarfErfurt,  per  pktSOc. -  - 

Cauliflower,  Lenormand . .  1.00  12.00 

TURNIP  SEED. 

The  following  varieties,  will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed  :  Flarly 
White  Dutch,  White  Strap- 
leaf,  Ked-top  Strap-leaf,  Cow- 
horn,  Improved  American  Ru- 
ta-baga.  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  German,  10  cents  per 
ounce,  25  cents  4  ounces.  75  cts. 
per  pound.  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  'Octs.  per  ounce,  30  cts.  4  ounces,  $1.00 
per  pound.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Flower  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing.—' 20 
varieties  Hardy  Annuals  and  Perennials,  $L. 
Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 
Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box,  5,712, 

JVo.  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

TURNIP  SEEDS.  NEW  CROP. 

Purple  or  Red-Top,  White  Flat  Dutch,  Ruta  Baga  or 
Swedish,  Golden  Globe,  White  Globe,  Long  White  French, 
&c.  Price,  75  cents  per  lb. ;  10  cents  per  oz.  Mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  price.  Large  Early  York  and  Oxbeart  Cabbage, 
Early  Stone-Head  and  Butter  Lettuce.  Round  and  Savoy 
Spinach,  Corn  Salad.  And  all  othei  seeds  for  sowing  in  the 
Autumn.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman. 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila. 

TURNIP  SEED. 

Fresh  crop  and  select.  Standard  sorts  free  by  mall,  at  75 
cents  per  pound.  Liberal  discount  on  large  lots. 

J.  JB.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford.  Ill. 

SEEDS 


RUTA  BAGA  ail  other  TURNIPS 

Of  our  own  Raising.  Our  Motto  is 

Low  IPrices  wit  It  High  Quality. 

Farmers  can  obtain  supplies  by  Mail  direct,  post-paid, 
at  small  charge.  Send  Postal  Card  for  List  of  Prices. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Crop  Turnip  Seeds ! 

All  the  standard  sorts.  75c.  per  lb.;  10c.  oz. :5c.  packet, 
Free  by  mail.  Special  list  of  Turnip  and  oilier  Seeds  adapt¬ 
ed  to  tlie  season  sent  free.  Improved  Seed  Wheat,  Rve, 
Oats,  Buckwheat,  Grass  Seeds,  &c..  a  specialty.  Bird 
Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Ground  Bone,  and  Implements. 

©  Packets  Seeds  Free 

for  two  3c.  stamps.  Circulars  free. 

BENSON  &  BURPEE,  Seed  Warehouse, 
22 3  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES! 


FRUIT  AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 
E.  MOODY  Si  SONS,  JLockjjort,  N.  Y. 

Niagara.  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

The  largest  assortment  of  Standard  as  well  as  New  Varie¬ 
ties.  Plants  of  excellent  quality  are  offered  for  fall  trade  at 
Greatly  Reduced  Rates.  Price  lists  free. 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Bnsbberg  Catalogue 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  25  cts.  Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Bushbcrg,  Jelf.  Co.,  Mo. 


FLOUR  SULPHUR. 

Prime  quality,  guaranteed.  Strictiv  pure.  Packed  in  barrels 
250  lbs.  each.  Also,  Boll  and  Rock  Brimstone.  For  sale  by 
BATTELLE  &  REN  WICK,  163  Front  St.,  New  York. 


TO  NURSERYMEN, 

DEALERS,  PLANTERS,  Etc. 

Our  wholesale  catalogue  will  be  issued  about  1st  of  August. 
The  stock  in  every  department  will  be  unusually  fine. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  Peaches  and  Apples. 

Large  and  most  desirable  stock  ever  offered  of  extra  early 
and  late  Peaches;  also  of  new  and  valuable  late  keeping 
Apples.  Among  the  Peaches  I  offer  Briggs’  Early  May, 
Early  Alexander,  Amsden  June,  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Louise,  Early  Itivers,  Thurber,  Brandywine,  Christiana, 
Newington  Free,  Nanticoke,  Bilgen's  Late  Oct.  In  Apples 
extra  late  keepers  ;  I  name  a  few,  and  refer  to  my  Catalogue 
for  a  full  list— Mann,  Lawyer,  Nero,  Stark,  Holly,  Bachelor. 
Gibbs,  and  Peidinont  Pippin,  with  full  list  of  all  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  among  old  varieties.  Also  an  immense  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  usually  found  in  a  first-class  Nur¬ 
sery.  Catalogue,  with  descriptions,  testimonials,  rotation 
in  ripening,  with  much  valuable  information,  gratis..  J  have 
a  fine  stock  of  thrifty,  light,  young  stock,  suitable  to  go 
long  distances  via  Express. 

It  ANDOLPII  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

AMSDEN  JUNE  PEACH.— Earliest.  Pipe  here 
June  27th, '76.  Buds,  safely  by  mail,  per  100  $1.  Ex¬ 
press,  per  1,000  $5. 

L.  C.  AMSDEN,  Carthage,  Mo. 

AMSDEN  PEACH.— Earliest  and  Best.  Early  Peach 
in  the  world.  For  Buds.  Trees,  and  lull  History,  address 

JOHN  WAMPLER.  Carthage,  Missouri, 
or  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

Choicest  kinds,  and  other  Small  Fruits,  for  sale  by 
E.  P.  ROE,  Author  of  “ Culture  of  Small  Fruits,”  "Play 
and  Profit  in  my  Garden,”  &c.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  E.  P.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  FEA1VTS. 

All  the  best  varieties.  Great  American,  Sterling,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Triumph,  &c.  Lowest  Bates;  Prices  Free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu,  New  Jersey. 

SOMERS  RUBY. 

Is  the  most  Magnificent,  Delicious,  and  Valuable 

STRAWBERRY 

ever  produced.  Plants,  $1  per  doz. ;  $6  per  100 ;  $40  per  1.000. 

WM.  SOMEBS,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Cumberland,'  Triumph,  and  Springdale,  new  varieties 
Strawberries,  possessing  more  merits  than  any  variety 
now  before  the  public.  Send  for  circular.  A.  MILLED, 
Box  318,  Carlisle,  Pa.  See  July  No.  American  Agriculturist. 

The  great  American  strawberry 

and  DELAWARE  RASPBERRY,  the  largest 
and  best.  Millions  of  Trees  and  Plants  at  Pomona  Nur¬ 
sery.  Send  for  circulars.  WM.  PARKY.  Ciuuaminson,  N.  J. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

“Genuine  Jucunila  No.  700,”  and  other  varieties 
for  F all  Planting. 

.1  Iii'iinda  Our  No.  700  in  pots,  ready  Aug.  1st. 
$3.00  per  100. 

SLEMMONS  Si  GRIMES, 

Box  115,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  FRUITS”” 

Dutch  Bulbs;  New  and  Rare  Plants,  &c. 

So'  venier  du  Congress;  Beurre  d'Assumption ;  Pitinaston 
Duchesse,  and  other  new  Pears. 

New  Peaches.  American  and  Em-onean  varieties,  a  large 
stock  of  Pear  andaither  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Dutch  Bulbs— H  Wlcinths.Tulips.Lilies,  direct  from  Holland. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Pearle  de  Janiin,  and  other  new 
Roses.  New  and  Rare  Plants  for  winter  flowering.  &c. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application.— PRICES  LUW. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

HONEYWELL, 

THE  EARLIEST  OF  PEACHES. 

A.  HANCE  St  SON, 

Nurserymen  anil  Florists,  Reil  Bank,  N.  J. 

,  Fertilizers 

FOR  THE  FALL  TRADE. 

Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Ground  Bone, 
Poudrette,  Land  Plaster,  and  Russell 
Coe’s  Superphosphate  of  Lime.  .The  Best, 
sold  at  lowest  p 


PERUVIAN 

Iguano. 

[WARRANTED 


and 


prices. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 
60  Courtlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


Premium,  Pure,  Odorless,  Fine  Ground  Raw 
Boue,  ’  carries  conviction  with  the  sight  of  it.”  Pro¬ 
duces  Wheal  and  Crass.  Address 

EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio. 


PHILIP’S  &PIHAL 

CORN  BUSKER. 

Simple,  Durable,  Effective,  and  works  rapidly. 

This  machine,  improved 
and  perfected,  does  its  work 
thoroughly,  picking  the 
corn  from  the  stalk  and 
stripping  every  ear,  large  or 
small,  soft  or  hard,  com¬ 
pletely  ot  its  husks  and  silk. 
Any  ordinary  two  -  horse 
power  will  run  it. 

IS.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  city,  Local  and  Export  Agents. 
For  Circulars,  etc.,  address  Manufacturers, 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORN  HUSKER  CO., 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UNION 

CORN 

HUSKER. 


SELLS  AT  SIGHT. 

No  cold  or  sore  fingers.  Can  be 
used  with  or  without  mittens. — 
Last  a  life  time.— Taken  6  Premi¬ 
ums.— One  sample,  35  cts.;  two  for 
60  els. ;  4  for  $1.00.  . 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8tli  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWERS, 

Crain  Threshing 

AND 

Wood  Sawing  Machines, 

PATENTED. 

MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

A.  W.  GRAY  &  SONS, 

Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

Parties  wlio  wish  to  purchase  Ma¬ 
chines  that  have  proved  to  he  superior 
to  all  <4  hers,  will  do  well  to  send  for 
circular  and  descriptive  price  list, 
which  will  be  forwarded  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  free. 


ever  made,  send  3  cent  stamp  to  M.  Harder,  Empire 
Agricultural  Works,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  for  Postage  on 
Catalogue,  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges’ 
Report  of  National  Implement  Trial. 

MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MEL9CK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press* 


PORTABLE. 


VERY  STRONG. 


TEN  TONS  IN  A  CAR.J 

Presses  a  smooth,  round  hale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four 
feet.  Driven  by  horse  or  steam  power.  A  fast  and  powerful 
Press.  Fully  warranted  to  perform  as  represented. 

MOIIAWK  &  HUDSON  M’F’G  CO., 
Makers,  Waterford,  N.  V. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GFAVO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  York. 


1878.] 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

ECLIPSE 

WIND 
MILL. 

The  Original  Solid  Wheel 

PATENTED  IN  1867. 

Tested  8  years.  4,000  in  use. 
Awarded  96  First  Premiums. 
10  per  cent  more  power  guar¬ 
anteed  tliau  any  other  mill. 

The  strongest  Wind  Mill  made. 
No  loose  joints  or  sections. 
Warranted  not  to  blow  down. 
Adopted  bv  the  llailroads. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO., 
BELOIT,  WIS.,  or 
A.  J.  COKCORAN,  Agent, 

76  John  STkeet,  New  Yoke. 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 

The  first  Self- Regulating 
Wind  Mill  ottered  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate¬ 
rial  used,  workmanship,  power 
and  durability  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  CHEAPEST. 

It  has  been  manufactured 
under  immediate  supervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE. 

A  58  page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  with  Price  List  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassigned  coun¬ 
ties. 

U.  S.  WIND  EN¬ 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 
Newton  &  Hale,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

The  FABQUHAB  SEPARATOR 


YAUANTZD 

A.B.FARQUHAR 

'  Pa. 
H 


£3$  IViuten 


One  Belt  only. 


HORSE  POWERS  AND  THRESHERS 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 


THE  SILVER  <fe  DEMING  FEED  CUTTER 
Has  ho  superior  in  the  market. 

Celebrated  lor  its  great  capacity,  ease  of  running,  and  its 
adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  work.  We  also  manufacture 
Horse  Powers,  Pawing  Machines.  &c.  Send  for  Circular. 

81  EVER  »fc  DEMING  MFG  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Location  at.  Centennial,  Q  i3  Agricultural  Hall. 


I  have  invented  the  best  low 
priced  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter. 
$9  and  $10  sizes  easily  cut  from 
HO  10  50  bushels  per  hour.  Allow¬ 
ance  made  for  freight.  Not  to  be 
paid  for  till  tried  on  your  farm, 
and  found  satisfactory.  Splendid 
chance  lor  farmers  toseli  them. 
Do  you  want  one.  Circulars  free. 

W.  GALE, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


BALDWIN’S 

American  Fod  er  Cutter. 

Best  in  the  market.  Don’t 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  lor  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Price 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  PIERPONT  «fc  CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Perpetual  Hay  Press 
bales  hay  twice  as  fast  as 
any  other  press,  puts  ten 
tons  in  a  grain  car,  and 
the  hay  brings  better 


prices  In  an}’  market ;  hence  It 
is  cheaper  at  its  price  than  any 
other  press  at  a  gift.  Address 
for  catalogue,  P.  K.  Dedeuick 
<fc  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  MonT 
treal,  P.Q.  No.  165  West  16th 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Wilkinson 
Avenue,  N.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE 

P.  K.  De DERICK 
Perpetual 
Hay  Press. 


Dederick’s  Wire  Bale  Ties  are  the  cheapest  and  best. 


CABLE  FENCING. 

Proof  against  Cattle,  Fire,  and  Rust.  Hundreds  of  miles 
erected.  Cheap,  Handsome,  Durable. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

14  North  5th  St.,  Phila. 

HUNVU'DS?  Sr  I T  T  I?V  Wholesale  Dealers  & 
1V1  Hi  I  JCiKiT  OL  /IIlLiCi!  ,  Commission  Merchants 
IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

83  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


PATENT 


CARBON  PLOW 

Wood  or  Iron  Beam. 


Carbon  is  a  practical  mixture  of  Steel, 
Iron  and  other  metals.  Cast  in  form, 
harder  than  steel  or  any  surface-chilled 
iron.  Will  scour  in  any  soil.  Costs  less 
than  steel,  and  but  a  trifle  more  than  cast- 
iron. 


The  llion  Patent 


SELF-DISCHARGING 


AND 


HAND  LEVER  HAY  RAKE. 


The  Farmer’s  Favorite 

CIDER  &  mm  MILL. 


Only  perfect  grinder  iu  use.  Simplest,  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  Mill  made. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

HIGGANUH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  CT. _ 

Cite  &  fine  Mills,  anl  Presses. 

HICIiOK’S  KEYSTONE  CIDER  MILL. 

EXCELSIOR  CIDER  MILD. 
HUTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CIDER  MILL. 
SCREWS,  PRESSES,  GRINDERS,  Etc. 

Depot  for  the  sale  of  the  above  Mills,  in  New  York  City, 

GO  Courtlaiidt  St. 

Send  for  Circular.  H.  B.  GRIFFING. 

CIDER  PRESS. 


For  Presses,  Graters,  and  all  Cider  Ma¬ 
chinery— Address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SORGO  &  SUGAR-CANE. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  llion,  N.  Y. 


The  only  recognized  standards 
in  Cane  Machines  are  the 

Cook  Evaporator 


AND  THE 


Victor  Cane-Mill. 


There  are  of  these  Machines 

OVER  40.000  IN  USE. 

They  have  taken  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  120  STATE  FAIRS. 

All  attempts,  thus  far,  to  equal  these  unrivaled  Machines 
by  other  contrivances  have  signally  failed  on  trial. 
Planters  can’t  afford  to  risk  crops  of  (Jane  on  light,  weak, 
unfinished  Mills  that  break  or  choke,  or  on  common  pans  or 
kettles  that  do  second-class  work,  and  only  half  enough  at 
that.  The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  and  Pt'ice-List  sent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

664  to  694  West  Eighth  St..  CINCINNATI,  O., 
Manufacturers  of  Cane  Machinery,  Steam-Engines,  Corn 
Crushers,  Farm,  School,  and  Church  Bells. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  ot 
Stone  for  Koads  and  for  Concrrte,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CBUSHEIi  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Thirty  Hour  Clocks. 

BY  OTAIIi,  POSTAGE  PAID. 

The  “St.  Nicholas,”  $ 2 

_jS3)  (Box  board  case,  double;  imita¬ 
tion  morocco ;  4X  in.  high,  4  iu.  wide. 

The  “Cabinet,”  $2.50 

(Solid  black  walnut  or  maple  case; 
6  in.  high.  iy2  in.  wide. 

The  “  ©reide,”  $3.00 

(Round  metal  imitation  Gold  case; 
5  in.  diameter. 

The  “  Boudoir,”  $3.50 

(5  in.  octagon  morocco  case.) 

These  are  all  30- Hour  Detached  Lever  Escapement  Clocks, 
of  careful  construction,  and  are  guaranteed  as  accurate  and 
reliable  time-keepers.  They  will  run  in  any  position,  and 
are  suitable  for  any  place  where  correct  time  is  desired. 

Henry  T.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Flokal  Cabinet, 
New  York,  says  of  them  ;  “  The  little  wonder  lias  come.  It 
has  proved  as  accurate  as  the  best  $300.00  watches,  obeys  the 
regulator  immediately,  and  is  fully  as  reliable  as  any  clock 
of  ten  or  twenty  times  its  worth.  We  think  it  well  worth 
the  money.” 

Sucli  notices  as  these  would  not  be  given  to  anything  but 
a  first  class  article,  so  that  all  who  purchase  are  certain  of 
getting  the  money’s  worth.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Established  1856. 

S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


1>JS'V57' 

WSLLCOX  &  GIBBS 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  FROM  STATE  INSTITUTES. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  full  particulars  of  this  wonder 
ful  invention. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

658  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST!  NO  SMELL  I 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  package. 

B.  P.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NORNY’S 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 

Is  tasteless,  and  preserves  all  kinds  ot  fruit,  either  with  or 
without  being  air  tight.  Tins  powder  has  been  used  for  the 
last  seven  years  in  all  i  lie  States  of  the  Union,  with  perfect 
success.  It  retains  a  finer  flavor  than  any  other  process. 
Price,  50  cents  a  box,  which  preserves  60  pounds  of  dressed 
fruit.  Sent  by  mail,  to  any  address,  with  full  directions. 
Usual  discount,  to  the  trade.  Z.\NE,  NORNY  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors,  136  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Twelve  Farmers  Wanted 

In  every  Town  it.  the  United  States  to  buy  our  $2.50  and 
$3.00  WORKING  SUITS. 

Tlie  best  things  for  work  in  Hot  weather  ever  made. 

To  clubs  of  twelve  or  more  we  give  same  terms  as  to 
agents.  Write  for  particulars  to 

CHAS.  A.  BALDWIN  &  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

N.  B.— The  Editors  of  tills  Magazine  appreciate  their  ex¬ 
cellence. 


W  A  AT'T'TT'rb-tff-  address,  on  a  Postal  Card, 
ii  il  IN  il  l  j  1 1  of  those  who  think  of  purchasing 
FINE  GOLD  WATCHE8,  or  GOLD  PENS. 

Address  S.  H  JEi\i\lNGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


SEND  MEASURE  SJT  a,ul  23 

R.  J.  BUTTERFIELD,  West  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
and  receive  by  return  mail  a  light  summer  cap. 


of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  three-cent  stamp.  You  will 
leave  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damask.  Repp,  Tinted  and  White  Bristol. 
The  stock  shall  he  flrst-class.  I  have  some 
of  the  most  particular  and  expert  printers  to  he  obtained  in 
the  country,  and  employ  no  inexperienced  bovs  to  turn  off 
cheap  work.  No  blurred  or  inlpertect  work  leaves  my 
establishment.  Try  them  and  you  will  he  pleased.  Write 
plainly,  and  give  lull  address. 

W.  C.  CANNON, 

40  Kneel  anil  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


neatly  printed  on  40  fine  Bristol  Cards 
(7  tints)  for  10  cts.  and  3c.  stamp;  on 
50  Assorted  Cards  (no  two  alike)  30c. 
20  Acquaintance  cards.  12  styles,  10c.  Agents’  outfit.  25c. 

CLINTON  &  CO.,  Box  49,  Clintonvii.lk,  Conn. 


Happen  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash- 
ing  Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  lie  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pumn.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PALMER’S 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

(JUST  READY.) 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

Tlioroili-Bass,  Harmony  anS  CoBjosltion, 

For  Acquiring  a.  Knowledge  of  tin;  Science, 

A  SHORT  TIME, 

With  or  Without  the  Aid  cf  a  Teacher. 

Including  730  Questions,  illustrated  by  582 
Examples  from  the  best  Writers. 

By  H.  R.  PALMER. 

Bound  in  clot.li,  price,  by  mail,  $1,00. 

JOHN  CHURCH  So  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


mHE  PIONEERS  &  PATRIOTS  OF  AMERI- 

_L  CA.-A  Series  illustrating  the  settlement  and  early 
history  of  our  country,  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  Now  complete, 
in  12  volumes,  uniformly  hound  and  illustrated,  per  volume 
$1.50.  —  1.  Columbus. — 2.  De  Soto.— 3.  La  Salle.  —  4.  Miles 
Standish.— 5.  Captain  Kidd.— 6.  Peter  Stuy vesant.— 7.  Frank¬ 
lin.— 8.  Washington.— 9.  Daniel  Boone. — 10.  Kit  Carson.— 11. 
Paul  Jones.— 12.  David  Crockett.  The  series  presents  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  our  country’s  early  history  in  most  attrac¬ 
tive  form.  Ail  or  any  volumes  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  DODD,  MEAl)  &  COMPANY, 

Publishers,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  PENS! 
Bold  by  all  Dealers, 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS. 

Agents  wonted  for  a  new,  permonent,  and  respectable 

business, in  which  any  active  man  or  womtm  can  easily  make 
$5  to  $1 0  a  day.  A  person  who  had  never  can-L-^^'W^ 
vassed  before  made  Q7.50  in  1  hour ; 
an  experienced  agent 

in  ticulars  free.  €. 

A.  Clearer  to  be  responsible  and  re» 
liable,  and  think  he  offers  Agents  extraor¬ 
dinary  inducements.” — Ar.  Y.  Wttkly  Sun,  April  19,  1876. 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

For  adult  students,  to  prepare  for  college,  for  business,  for 
professional  studies,  or  for  life.  Graduates’  courses  of  one. 
two  and  three  years,  with  Diplomas.  Fifteen  Teachers. 
$191  per  academic  year  for  board,  furnished  room,  fnei. 
washing,  and  common  English.  23d  year  begins  Aug.  31, 
For  catalogues  or  for  rooms  address 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


HARVARD  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WOMEN, 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  M.iY  OR  JUNE,  1817.  For  in¬ 
formation  address  SECRETARY  OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEE, 
60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Visiting  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  have  lOO  styles. 
Agents  Wanted.  O  samples  sent  for 
stamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


EVERY 

FARMER 

■ra'inrY 


Bv using  “BELL’S  CARPENTRY 
MADE  EASY,”  a  $5  book,  telling 
how  to  build  Barns,  Out-Houses, Bridges, 
&c.,  without  a  Carpenter. 

Howard  Challkn,  Philad’a. 


■nTTPTTCj  T  nnTP  produce  commis- 

HUX  UiO  Jj.  UUJjJjj  SION  MERCHANT, 
141  Rende  St.,  New  York.  Established  in  1852.  Mar¬ 
ket  reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 


Ep  WATJn  produce  commis- 
I  01  U.  VV  iiJjbJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  1815.)  No.  279  WasHingf  on-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 


The  most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient  Yet  Invented. 
Works  30  lbs.  in  less  t  ban  5  minutes,  thorough¬ 
ly  working  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing  in  the  salt. 
“It  is  a  machine  that  should  lie  in  even' dairy,  small  and 
great.”—  William  Crazier,  North  port,  L.  I. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

1621  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

I!j  I'UYIICTi  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  tins  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
Tlie  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  the  author's  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  tlie  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  tlie  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  tlie  Rose  and  Tuberose ;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 

Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  ot 
tlie  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDEESOK 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Tlie  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  February  8th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  tlie 
cost  of  eacii  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  tlie  United  States." 

“  December  9 th,  1874. 

“  Four  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  tlie  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

“ March  23 d,  1874. 

“If  tills  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  tlie  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay- 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him." 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management, 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  tlie  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  BICHARD  I..  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  anthor.Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
liis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished' farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price,  ny 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Valuable  Architectural  Books 

For  Carpenters  and  Builders, 


Hussey’s 


national  Cottage  Architecture; 

OK 

Homes  for  Every  One. 

With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost ; 
witli  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  houses  may 
he  huilt  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Atwood’s 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House-building, 
Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

SVionekton’s 

National  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair -Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

fVJonckton’s 

national  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s 


national  Architect. 

3,060  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications, 
and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
provedstyle.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward's 

Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Draperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  IIot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Jacques’ 


Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds.  176  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid.  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Lite.  Post  paid,  $2.00. 

Wheefier’s 

Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Hartley’s 

Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings, Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  witli  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Cummings’ 

Architectural  Details. 

387  Designs  and  907  Illustrations  of  ibe  Various  Parts  need-  i 
ed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
botli  for  City  and  Country.  Also,  Plans  and  Elevations  of  \ 
Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and  other  Buildings.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Croff’s 

Progressive 

American  Architecture. 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas.  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid.  $10.00. 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
pages  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  without,  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid.  $6.00. 


Eveleth’s 

School-House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  anil  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  288, 

A  Tnmip  Soil. — The  popular  idea  in  favor 
of  immense  roots  is  shown  to  be  an  unwise  one  by  the 
results  of  investigations  into  the  comparative  feeding 
value  of  the  largest  and  moderate  sized  roots.  The  latter 
have  been  found  the  more  valuable  in  a  very  considerable 
proportion.  Recently  some  experiments  made  in  feed¬ 
ing  turnips  grown  upon  a  rich  clay  soil,  have  shown  that 
these  roots  thus  grown  are  more  valuable  for  feed  than 
when  grown  upon  sandy  soils.  The  results  show  that  the 
choice  or  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  this  crop  is  of 
great  importance.  Few  crops  are  more  carelessly  grown 
than  this,  and  it  is  a  seasonable  matter  for  consideration 
at  this  time  that  a  good  feeding  root  is  not  grown  upon 
either  a  poor  or  an  extra  rich  soil. 

A  Larg;e  lEg-®'. — An  Aylesbury  duck  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  reported  to  have  laid  an  egg  10%  inches  long  and 
9%  inches  in  girth.  This  extraordinary  egg  weighed  8 
ounces  ;  the  outer  shell  contained  two  yolks,  and  also  a 
perfectly  formed  egg  of  the  usual  size  and  character. 

Weteriisary  WusttFirics. — A  new  work, 

a  “  Text  Book  of  Veterinary  Obstetrics,”  by  George 
Fleming,  tiie  well  known  English  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  Editor  of  The  Veterinary  Journal,  is  announced. 
This  work,  treating  as  it  docs  of  those  most  important 
functions  of  animal  life,  pregnancy  and  parturition,  will 
fill  a  void  in  veterinary  literature,  and  will  meet  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  farmer  and  stock  breeder.  The 
many  ailments  to  which  stock  are  subject  during  this 
period,  and  the  serious  losses  borne  by  stock  owners  in 
consequence  of  these  ailments,  chief  among  which  arc 
abortion  and  puerperal  fever,  render  (lie  careful  and  prac¬ 
tical  treatment  of  them  of  the  highest  importance,  and  a 
trustworthy  text  hook  relating  to  them  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  work  will  be  published  in  eight  or  ten  parts, 
to  appear  at  intervals  after  the  present  month.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Co.,  London. 

Swelling;'  Oil  ii  Colt’s  '1'ltrbiif. — “  J. 

A Clayton  Co.,  Iowa.  Swellings  beneath  the  jaw  on  the 
tl.roat  of  a  colt  frequently  occur  as  the  result  of  a  cold, 
or  the  colt  is  sometimes  dropped  with  them.  They  may 
be  removed  by  rubbing  them  with  common  iodine  oint¬ 
ment,  or  more  slowly  but  as  effectively  in  the  end  by 
rubbing  the  skin  well  with  mustard  mixed  with  warm 
water.  A  dram  of  chlorate  of  potash  may  he  given  in 
some  sugar,  or  a  little  oat-meal  which  the  colt  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lick. 

Tlie  SI  8iift4aii  ci  Strawberry.  —  Our 

plants  of  this  variety  have  not  yet  fruited,  and  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  an  examination  of  very 
abundant  specimens  sent  by  its  introducers,  E.  &  S.  O. 
Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.  The  notable  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  its  great  firmness ;  it  has  a  good  color,  and  runs 
of  a  very  fair  size.  In  quality  it  is  better  than  the  Wil¬ 
son.  From  what  we  have  thus  far  seen  of  it,  we  regard 
it  as  a  very  promising  market  berry. 

'1'Iae  Ellect  oi"  i'  BSi-eetliaig;-  ”  saaitl 
Feeding  upon  the  Skin.— An  article  in  the  Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter,  by  Air.  J.  S.  Schultz,  an  extensive 
and  thoroughly  well  informed  tanner,  makes  a  curious 
reference  to  the  effect  of  the  high  breeding  to  which 
Short-horn  stock  has  been  subjected  for  some  years, 
upon  the  quality  of  the  hide,  and  also  to  the  effects  upon 
the  condition  of  the  skin,  of  high  feeding,  starvation,  and 
climate.  Thus  hides  grown  in  a  cold  climate  such  as 
Canada  or  Russia,  are  thick  and  coarse  in  texture  and 
fiber,  and  those  from  warm  countries  arc  fine  and  thin. 
The  hides  of  “improved”  cattle  are  thin  and  less  valu¬ 
able  than  those  of  the  semi-wild  cattle  of  South  America 
and  Texas,  and  in  this  respect  the  improved  breeding 
which  these  cattle  are  undergoing,  tends  to  overcome  the 
influence  of  climate,  and  is  changing  the  character  of 
their  hides.  Poor  feeding  and  ill  health,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  cause  the  hide  to  he  fine  and  close  in  texture, 
shrinking  the  fiber;  this  result  follows  the  condition 
known  amongst  farmers  as  “  hide-bound.”  It  is  not  held 
as  a  serious  consideration  amongst  farmers,  how  muck 
the  hides  of  their  cattle  may  he  worth,  butyct  as  the  value 
of  the  skins  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  so  wide¬ 
ly  used  an  article  as  leather,  is  of  no  little  consequence 
to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
better  the  cattle  are  fed  and  cared  for,  the  better  is  the 
leather  manufactured  from  their  hides. 
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The  Eew  York  Horticultural  Association. 

ITS  FIRST  EXHIBITION. 

The  reproach  that  New  York,  the  commercial  center 
of  horticulture,  had  no  Horticultural  Society,  has  been 
removed  by  the  formation  of  the  association  named 
above.  Wc  have  kept  our  readers  advised  of  the  doings 
of  this  new  society,  as  it  contains  the  right  material  for 
making  it  one  of  the  most  important  horticultural  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  country.  Its  location  is  such  that  what¬ 
ever  is  new  and  valuable  in  horticulture  will,  as  soon  as 
its  existence  becomes  generally  known,  naturally  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  it,  and  it  will,  if  rightly  managed,  assume  a 
position  which  older  societies  elsewhere  (all  honor  to 
them),  have  been  many  years  in  achieving.  The  new 
Association  held  its  first  exhibition  from  June  12th  to  the 
15th,  at  Gilmore's  Garden,  the  building  formerly  known 
as  the  Hippodrome.  Probably  every  one  who  attended 
the  exhibition  was  surprised  at  its  extent.  Plants  in 
pots  were  its  strong  feature,  and  these  were  remarkable, 
not  only  for  their  numbers,  but  for  the  excellence  of  the 
■individual  specimens.  An  English  horticulturist,  who 
was  present,  informed  us  that  some  of  the  collections 
would  attract  attention  at  any  of  the  great  exhibitions 
of  Europe,  so  fine  were  the  plants  composing  them. 
Being  engaged  upon  other  matters,  we  requested  Mr.  W. 
J.  Davidson.  No  322  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  to  give  us  a  list  of  the  most  important  plants  and 
cut  flowers  exhibited  ;  he  did  this  in  so  completes  man¬ 
ner  that  we  are  unable  to  make  room  for  the  lists  as  he 
gave  them,  and  were  obliged  to  abbreviate.  If  any  of  our 
horticultural  friends  feel  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
noticed,  they  must  blame  the  editor  rather  than  Mr. 
Davidson. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J..  several  rare  and 
curious  East  Indian  Pitcher  plants,  including  Nepenthes 
Daminiana ,  A’.  Rnfflesiana ,  with  immense  bearded  pitch¬ 
ers,  N.  rub)  a,  N.  Secleni ,  and  several  others.  Some  of 
these  had  enormous  pitchers,  which  would  hold  a  pint 
or  more,  and  were  an  attractive  novelty  to  most  visit¬ 
ors.  Of  Palms  he  had  the  rare  Martinezia  erosa.  Badris 
chmtorachis ,  Verschgffeltia  melanocJuetis,  and  Veitchia 
Canterburyana.  The  lovely  Maiden  Hair  Ferns  were 
represented  by  the  graceful  Adiantum  Farleyense  and  A. 
Perwbtanum.  Among  other  ferns  were  the  rare  (in  this 
country),  Gleichenia  flabellata  and  6'.  speluncce.  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  plant  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  of  Plena 
scaberula.  He  also  exhibited  the  singularly  beautiful 
Flamingo  plant,  Anthurium  Scherzcriamm ,  from  Costa 
Pica,  the  chaste  Eucharis  Amazonica,  and  a  lovely  white 
Gypripediam  from  Moulmein.  C.  nivettm,  the  flowers  of 
which  had  been  expanded  for  three  mouths.  Among  the 
noticeable  plants  in  Mr.  Such’s  collection  were  Paiillinta 
thalictrifolia ,  Campsidium  filicifolium,  a  very  neat  plant 
of  JVertera  depressa,  with  the  beautiful  coral  berries  nest¬ 
ling  among  the  moss-like  leaves,  and  a  noble  specimen 
of  one  of  our  southern  pitcher  plants.  Sarracenid  flam. 
All  the  plants  were  in  full  vigor,  and  indicated  masterly 
cultivation. 

Mr.  William  Bennett,  Flatbush.  L.  I.,  contributed  a 
collection  comprising  many  rare  novelties,  including 
fine  plants  of  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata,  Croton  Weis- 
manni ,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  be  the  most  useful  of 
the  genus,  a  finely  colored  plant  of  Croton  undvlaium  ; 
Dieffenbachia  Bausei  (very  distinct) ;  Draccma  amabitis , 
and  D.  splendens,  a  dwarf  bright  colored  variety.  A  largo 
plant  of  the  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax,  P/iormiurn 
tenax  vdriegatum,  and  also  P.  Colensoi.  Maranta  Makoy- 
ana,  Beaucarnea  recurvata ,  Bonapartea  hystrix,  and  Cro¬ 
ton  Veitchii.  Mr.  Bennett  also  exhibited  excellent  plants 
of  Pandanus  Veitchii ,  a  beautiful  broad-leaved,  white- 
striped  screw-pine,  P.  VandermeercsJiii ,  P.  graminifolius, 
and  P.  Javanicus  variegatus.  A  few  neat  Caladiums,  the 
most  beautiful  being  a  new  variety  called  “  Excellent,” 
a  large,  well  colored  plant  of  Aspidistra  elatior  variegata. 
Mr.  Bennett’s  collection  also  comprised  fine  tree  ferns 
and  fine  specimens  of  rare  but  humbler  ferns.  Among 
succulents,  the  most  prominent  were  Agave  applahata, 
two  splendid  plants  of  A.  filifera ,  Yucca  alo/folia  varie¬ 
gata,  and  Y.  guadricolor.  He  also  exhibited  some  of  his 
special  pets  in  Palms,  including  the  lovely  Cocos  Weddel- 
iana ,  and  others  which  we  have  not  room  to  mention, 
with  good  plants  of  Dion  edule  and  Cycas  revolula.  His 
'collection  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition, 
every  plant  perfect,  and  arranged  with  care  and  taste. 

Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  9  West  17th  Street,  New  York, 
also  sent  a  large  collection,  consisting  principally  of 
Orchids,  besides  which  were  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Ferns,  Palms.  Agaves,  and  other  succulents.  A  new 
Fuchsia,  and  very  promising,  from  St.  Domingo,  was 
exhibited  by  him  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Wilson,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  sent  a  well-grown 
miscellaneous  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
ferns,  etc.,  the  most  interesting  being  four -large  Cycas 
revoluta ,  the  plant  incorrectly  called  Sago  Palm,  Dracae¬ 
na  regina ,  D.  Guilefoylei ,  and  others.  Dion  edule.  Ficus 
Parcelli ,  Alocasias,  Caladiums,  and  a  neat  group  of  ferns. 


From  Mr.  James  Paterson,  Newark,  N.  J.,  came  some 
noble  Orange  trees  full  of  fruit,  large  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Pandanads,  Agaves,  Anthurium,  a  very  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  principally  varieties  of  Cat- 
ileya  Mossice. 

Mr.  John  Bush,  of  the  Tremont  Botanic  Gardens,  Tre- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  six  fine  plants  of  Musa  Caven- 
dishii,  the  dwarf  Banana,  a  fine  plant  of  Musa  coccinea, 
in  flower,  DieffenbucJua  Bausei,  Areca  oleracea ,  and  other 
plants,  including  a  choice  group  of  rare  Ferns. 

Mr.  B.  Fagan,  West  Farms,  also  sent  a  well-grown  lot 
of  choice  Ferns. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Fischer,  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Park 
gardens,  had  a  very  fine  and  ornamental  group  of  large 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Pandanads,  and 
other  variegated  leaved  plants,  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
John  Thornhill,  of  Gilmore’s  Garden,  who  grouped  his 
plants  with  great  taste,  and  exhibited  a  noble  Pandanus 
utilis,  a  number  of  Palms,  Dracienas,  and  plants  of  a  like 
ornamentrl  character. 

To  a  great  many,  both  of  the  trade  and  of  the  visi¬ 
tors,  the  most  interesting  plants  were  those  contrib¬ 
uted  by  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing.  L.  I.,  who  in 
addition  to  taking  first-class  prizes  in  variegated  plants, 
Azaleas  and  Ferns,  showed  a  very  rare  and  choice  lot  of 
variegated  Maples  and  Oaks  sent  from  Japan  by  Thomas 
Hogg ;  also  many  rare  Conifers,  and  other  noticeable 
plants,  the  list  of  which  is  too  long  to  reproduce. 

R.  B.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  exhibited  six 
large  Rhododendrons  of  the  most  hardy  type  and  of 
varied  colors.  The  Rhododendron  has  suffered  a  great 
deal  in  this  country  by  English  firms  sending  out  vari¬ 
eties  hardy  there,  but  too  tender  to  stand  our  severe 
winters.  Those  grown  by  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  hav¬ 
ing  been  fully  tested  in  their  exposed  grounds,  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  of  a  ■wonderful  range  of  color.  The 
same  firm  also  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Rhododendrons, 
Hardy  Shrubs,  and  Roses,  that  attractedmuch attention. 

Mr.  Charles  Zeller,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  brought  a  neat  col¬ 
lection  of  Agaves  and  Aloes,  and  a  stand  of  cut  blooms 
of  his  specialty,  the  Monthly  Carnation,  containing  some 
very  promising  seedlings. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  showed  six  well-grown  Golden 
Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  Riddle,  gardener  to  Elisha  Brooks,  Esq.,  sent  two 
splendid  standard  Achyranthes  Gilsoni,  several  feet  high, 
with  three  tiers  of  branches  on  each,  a  very  neat  pan  of 
Caladiums,  and  a  large  hanging  basket  of  the  beautiful 
Fern,  Neplirolepis  tuberosa. 

Mr.  John  Henderson,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  sent  a  quantity 
of  the  climbing  Japanese  Fern,  Lygodiuni  scandens, 
beautifully  grown,  the  plants  being  about  five  feet  high 
and  tastefully  grouped  to  form  a  fairy  bower. 

The  exhibition  of  cut  flowers  was  very  good  for  the 
season,  more  especially  in  roses,  where  Mr.  William  A. 
Burgess,  of  Glen  Cove,  keeping  up  his  old  reputation, 
showed  a  very  line  collection,  carrying  oil'  the  first  hon¬ 
ors  ;  his  “  Marechal  Niels  ”  being  especially  fine. 

Messrs.  Peter  Henderson,  William  C.  Wilson,  R.  Par¬ 
sons  &  Co.,  August  Dejonge,  and  others,  also  contrib¬ 
uted  largely,  and  by  renewing  their  blooms  at  intervals, 
added  much  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Peter  Hanson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  most  successful 
and  extensive  cultivator  of  lilies,  exhibited  cut  blooms 
of  several  novelties,  including  Lilium  Ilansoni ,  A.  Wash- 
ingtonianum ,  and  L.  Humboldt ii ,  from  the  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Hanson  also  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  certificate  for  a  seedling  lily  raised  from  L.  bulb/fe- 
rum ,  named  by  the  judges  X.  buUnferum  aureum  margi¬ 
natum.  [Why  should  the  judges  indulge  in  Latin  names 
for  garden  varieties  ?— Ed.]  the  entire  stock  of  which 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Court,  of  Yeitch  &  Sons,  London, 
who  was  present,  and  kindly  acted  as  one  of  the  judges 
on  plants. 

The  decorative  florists  of  New  York,  came  out  in  full 
force  and  exhibited  rare  specimens  of  their  works  in 
floral  designs,  displaying  novelty  and  richness.  Messrs. 
Hanft  Bros.,  F.  Gordon,  Ekirch  &  Wilson,  Yf alter  Reid, 
Jas.  Sutton,  and  A.  McConnell,  taking  the  principal 
prizes,  while, Messrs.  Lynch,  Fitzpatrick  Dards,  Sealey, 
Gordon,  and  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
and  beauty  of  that  department  by  sending  designs  and 
bouquets  not  for  competition,  and  renovating  and  re¬ 
newing  them  every  afternoon. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  not  largely  represented, 
the  exhibition  being  about  a  week  too  early  for  a  good 
show  of  strawberries. 

Mr.  Robert  Carey,  gardener  to  Miss  Hattie  B.  Trimble, 
Westchester,  Pa.,  exhibited  six  varieties  of  hot-house 
grapes,  all  well  grown  and  well  colored ;  two  bunches  of 
“  Black  Barbarossa  ”  being  especially  fine.  Mr.  John 
Jones,  Madison,  New  Jersey,  showed  two  fine  bunches 
of  “  Black  Hamburg.” 

In  strawberries,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  South  Bergen, 
N.  J.,  showed  fine  dishes  of  “Wilson,”  “Col.  Cheney,” 
“  Monarch  of  the  West,”  “  Black  Defiance,”  and  “  Seth 
Boyden.” 

Mr.  William  A.  Burgess,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  had  a  fine 


dish  with  a  plant  in  fruit  of  his  new  seedling  strawberry. 
“  Queens  Co.,”  which  was  awarded  a  special  certificate. 

Mr.  Henshaw,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  showed  splendid 
dishes  of  “  Seth  Boyden,”  taking  the  premium  for  the 
best  two  quarts  of  any  variety. 

Mr.  Durand,  Inington,  N.  J.,  exhibited  a  number  of 
his  new  seedlings  which  arrived  too  late  to  come  before 
the  judges,  but  which  we  hope  to  sec  again  under  more 
favorable  auspices. 

In  vegetables,  some  good  Asparagus  came  from  G.  J. 
Olden,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  James  Riddle, 
gardener  to  Elisha  Brooks,  Esq.,  Inwood,  N.  Y.,  showed 
some  ears  of  early  corn  and  a  small  collection  of  early 
vegetables. 


Chare  for  SjssiviBB. — “  C.  G.,”  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  cold-water  cure  for  bog  spavin  is  applied 
in  the  following  manner.  Take  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
one  yard  long,  tear  it  into  strips,  3  inches  wide,  and  sew 
the  strips  together  at  the  ends.  Make  the  cloth  into  a 
roll ;  then  take  the  roll  in  the  hand,  and  wind  the  cloth 
around  the  affected  part  of  the  leg.  After  a  few  turns 
place  a  piece  of  cork,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  upon  the 
cloth  and  over  the  spavin,  and  then  again  wind  the  cloth. 
If  the  cloth  is  apt  to  slip,  wind  it  around  the  liock-joint, 
or  put  some  tar  upon  the  leg  above  and  below  the  spavin, 
to  which  the  cloth  will  adhere.  The  pressure  exerted  by 
the  cloth,  and  the  coolness  produced  by  the  water,  in 
which  the  bandage  is  kept  soaked,  reduce  the  circulation, 
and  also  the  heat  of  the  parts.  The  bandage  should  be 
kept  on  the  leg  until  a  cure  is  effected.  It  should  not  be 
made  so  tightly  as  to  hurt  the  horse. 

Wire  lor  IBimiiliig,'  CSraiai.— “  A.  G.,” 
N.  Y.  There  are  two  or  three  self-binding  attachments 
to  harvesting  machines  in  use,  that  use  wire  for  binding. 
The  only  objections  to  wire  are  that  it  may  get  into  the 
thrashing  machine,  and  flying  out  with  the  straw,  may 
injure  persons  who  come  within  range  of  the  fragments, 
and  that  pieces  of  wire  may  be  swallowed  by  cattle  along 
with  the  straw,  and  cause  their  death.  A  $20,000  cow 
was  recently  killed  by  a  piece  of  wire  in  the  stomach. 

MilSc  fi-otta  Virgin  Heifers. — “G.  M.,” 
Roslyn,  L.  I.  If  a  young  heifer  is  sucked  by  other  calves, 
she  will  easily  bo  brought  to  milk.  This  is  frequently 
the  case,  and  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  ago,  since  we  noticed 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Win.  Crozier,  of  Northport,  L.  I.,  had 
two  virgin  heifers  among  his  herd  at  that  time  that  were 
in  milk,  one  only  fourteen  months  old,  and  one  less  than 
that.  The  fact  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  good 
milking  quality 

Importation  of  Pig's. — The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  have  recently 
imported  five  trios  of  pigs  from  England,  one  each  of  the 
large,  middle,  and  small  white  breeds,  and  the  large  and 
.small  black  breeds.  This  is  the  nomenclature  at  pres¬ 
ent  recognized  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ol 
England,  and  we  think  with  justice  and  propriety.  The 
various  breeds  recognized  in  this  country  vary  so  much  in 
character,  as  to  he  at  times  undistingnishable,  and  this 
difficulty  must  necessarily  increase  rather  than  diminish, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  breeders,  each  of  whom  has  a 
different  idea  of  excellence  or  method  of  treatment.  By 
and  by  we  shall  have  to  adopt  the  same  nomenclature,  from 
the  utter  impossibility  of  defining  what  is  a  small  York¬ 
shire,  or  a  Suffolk,  or  a  Cheshire,  a  Jefferson  County,  or 
a  Chester  White.  We  hope  the  Massachusetts  Society 
will  adopt  the  nomenclature  along  with  the  pigs.  The 
pigs  arc  at  Milwood  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass.,  where 
those  interested  may  inspect  them. 

E'isSi  Flour. — The  exhibit  from  Norway,  to 
be  found  in  the  Agricultural  Building  at  the  Centennial, 
is  conspicuous  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  fish  and 
fish  products.  Among  these  may  he  found  some  biscuits 
made  from  “  fish  flour,”  a  preparation  invented  by  Mr. 
Anton  Rosing,  an  accomplished  Norwegian  agricultural 
chemist,  who  died  in  1SGC.  These  biscuits  were'  baked 
before  the  inventor’s  death,  and  are  now  in  good  preser¬ 
vation,  after  having  been  kept  for  ten  years  in  an  un¬ 
sealed  jar  They  were  intended  to  be  applicable  as  food 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  miners,  and  farmers,  to  whom  a  sup¬ 
ply  offish,  other  than  salted,  is  beyond  reach.  This  use 
for  the  invention,  however,  suggests  another  that  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us,  viz.,  the  utilization  of  the 
large  quantities  of  fish  scrap  made  on  the  coasts,  as  a 
refuse  of  the  fish-oil  manufacture,  as  food  for  stock— 
chiefly  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry.  The  proper  preparation 
of  this  material  for  feed,  either  alone,  or  mingled  with 
bran,  corn  meal,  or  other  products  of  grain,  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  great  economy,  both  for  feeding  and  enriching 
the  manure.  Mrs.  Anton  Rosing,  the  widow  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  now  conlrols  the  manufacture,  and  would  gladly 
communicate  with  parties  here  in  reference  to  it. 
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Some  Questions  as  to  05U>s-s. — “A. 

A.  V.,”  Summit  Co.,  Ohio.  Oat  straw  is  not  injurious  to 
young  pigs  ;  on  tho  contrary,  being  soft,  it  makes  a  bet¬ 
ter  bedding  for  them  than  any  other  kind  of  straw.  It  is, 
however,  too  valuable,  as  fodder  for  cattle  or  horses,  to 
be  used  for  bedding,  when  earth,  sand,  leaves,  or  any 
other  dry  absorbent  can  be  procured.  To  decide  which 
is  the  most  profitable  breed  ot  hogs  lor  a  tanner  to  keep, 
is  more  than  one  person  could  do.  The  whole  Swine 
Breeder’s  Convention  failed  to  decide  this  question  either 
for  themselves  or  for  others.  Any  good  pig  is  a  profita¬ 
ble  animal  to  keep,  and  there  are  good  pigs  of  all  the 
established  breeds.  A  farmer  should  procure  a  thorough¬ 
bred  boar  of  the  breed  he  most  fancies,  and  then  raise 
half-bred  pigs  from  the  best  common  sows  he  can  find. 
It  does  not  pay  a  farmer  to  keep  all  thorough-breds  for 
the  most  profit;  he  should  raise  grades  and  feed  and  keep 
them  well.  The  Essex  pigs  are  entirely  black. 

Siid'olk,  or  Small  Yorkshire. — “L. 

P.  W.,”  Quincy,  Ill.  The  difference  between  these  two 
breeds  of  pigs  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  Our  modem 
improved  breeds  of  pigs  are  all  made  up  by  crosses,  which 
have  been  made  to  suit  the  fancy  of  breeders, and  therefore 
different  strains  show  great  variety.  It  would  not  make 
a  Suffolk  anything  else  than  a  Suffolk,  if  a  cross  of  small 
Yorkshire  was  used  for  a  distinct  purpose,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  then  bred  with  the  Suffolks  again,  any  more  than 
the  Berkshires  or  Essex  are  made  other  than  what  they 
were  by  a  “  dash  ”  of  Neapolitan  blood  ;  or  a  Cotswold 
sheep  would  be  made  something  else  by  a  oross  of 
Leicester  blood.  If  the  pigs  are  improved,  much  dis¬ 
cretion  may  be  allowed  to  a  capable  and  judicious  breeder. 

SIieep-BSaisiiag-  its  llie  West. — “D. 

F.  E.,”  Strasburg,  Ya.  Perhaps  the  safest  plan  for  any 
person,  who  wishes  to  undertake  slieep-raisiug  at  the 
West,  would  be  to  spend  a  year  in  learning  the  business, 
and  seeking  a  good  location  in  the  locality  which  he  may 
choose.  Perhaps  Kansas,  Nebraska,  or  Colorado,  on  tbe 
whole  offer  the  best  opportunity.  One  might  visit 
Hutchinson  in  Reno  Co.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  railroad ;  Salina,  Ellsworth,  or  Victoria,  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  railroad;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  tho  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Missouri  railroad,  and  then  look  along  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  choosing  a  lo¬ 
cation  where  best  suited.  The  cost  would  be  small  com¬ 
pared  to  what  might  be  lost  by  making  a  hurried  location. 

Com  or  Wheat  for  Poultry. — “G.  Q. 

P.,”  Culpepper  Co.,  Ya.  “  Scientific”  journals,  so  called, 
are  not  always  trustworthy  as  to  their  statements.  That 
corn  does  not  provide  sufficient  fat  or  albumen  for  tbe  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  laying  hen,  while  wheat  supplies  these 
necessaries  in  abundance,  is  incorrect  as  to  the  corn  ;  for 
corn  contains  five  times  as  much  fat  as  wheat,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  as  much  as  albuminoids.  In  fact,  corn 
is  a  richer  food  for  hens  than  wheat.  Also  that  “  corn- 
fed  hens  do  not  lay,  \yhile  wheat-fed  ones  do,”  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  But  a  change  from  corn  to  wheat  is  healthful  and 
advisable,  not  that  corn  is  not  sufficiently  nutritious,  but 
that  a  variety  of  food  is  well  for  all  animals. 

Feeding-  Grain  to  Calves.—" G.  C.  P.,” 
Wapello  Co.,  Iowa.  To  feed  raw  grain  to  a  young  calf 
would  be  injudicious  ;  but  to  give  a  well-boiled  gruel  of 
oat,  wheat,  or  corn  meal  in  moderation,  until  the  calf  be¬ 
came  at  least  three  or  four  months  old  would  be  useful, 
then  it  could  digest  a  moderate  quantity  of  meal. 

Croats  versus  Rats. — “W.  L.  R,”  Chili- 
cothe,  Ohio.  It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  rats 
will  not  stay  where  goats  are  kept,  and  if  this  is  a  fact, 
we  must  say  we  respect  their  judgment.  We  cannot  say 
from  our  own  knowledge  as  to  this,  but  a  friend  who 
some  years  ago  took  a  farm  that  was  overrun  with  rats, 
assures  us  that  they  have  disappeared  since  some  Angora 
goats  were  brought  on  to  the  promises.  Our  own  farm 
was  at  one  time  infested  with  rats,  hut  they  disappeared 
upon  the  application  of  vigorous  measures,  although  no 
goat  was  upon  the  place.  So  the  question  has  two 
points  of  view,  and  may  be  considered  a  doubtful  one. 

Kiglit  and  lie  fit  Again. — Which  is  right 
and  which  is  left,  in  the  case  of  twining  vines  climbing 
a  pole,  is  still  a  puzzle  to  some  of  our  readers.  Wo 
thought  we  had  set  it  all  right  in  the  February  number, 
p.  75,  but  one  important  little  matter  was  left  out  of  our 
explanation,  which  quite  spoiled  it.  We  will  do  it  over, 
raid  hope  for  better  success.  We  should  have  attended 
to  it  before,  but  have  been  in  such  a  whirl  of  occupation 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months  that  we  could  hardly  tell 
our  right  hand  from  our  left,  and  the  letters  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  got  mislaid.— Now  then  :  When  we  told  our 
original  correspondent  to  stand  before  his  bean  pole  and 
see  which  direction  his  bean-vine  took,  we  expected  him 
to  face  the  jiole  ;  but  we  forgot  to  tell  him  to  “face  the 
music,”  we  mean  the  pole,  all  the  time  lie  was  marching 


round.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  pole  and  go  round.  You 
will  go  to  the  left  if  you  follow  your  bean-vine,  to  the 
right  if  you  follow  your  hop-vino.  By  omitting  to  state 
this,  and  telling  our  correspondent  to  “  walk  round,”  we 
led  him  into  the  muddle  instead  of  out  of  it.  Probably 
our  correspondent  will  add  that  it  is  an  awkward  business 
going  round  a  pole  crab-fashion.  We  will  save  him  the 
trouble  by  asking  him  to  come  up  to  the  polo  on  any  side 
he  likes.  On  whichever  side  ho  comes  to  it  he  will  see 
his  bean-vine  turning  from  his  left  to  his  right  as  it 
ascends,  his  hop-vine  from  right  to  left. 

Failure  fo  Grow  Potatoes  iu  Colo¬ 
rado.— -‘R.  X).  R.,”  Trinidad,  Col.,  writes,  that  pota¬ 
toes  arc  not  a  sure  crop  in  that  locality,  the  tops  growing 
profusely,  but  the  tubers  are  very  small,  and  lie  asks  what 
is  to  be  done  about  it.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
some  of  our  readers  in  Colorado  or  Now  Mexico  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  matter.  A  case  which  might  give  a  clue  to 
the  cause,  and  a  remedy,  happened  in  our  experience.  A 
piece  of  heavily  timbered  ground  was  cleared  and  burnt 
over,  tlie  ashes  being  spread  upon  tbe  burned  soil,  which 
was  planted  to  potatoes.  The  crop  was  very  large  as  to 
vines,  but  nothing  as  to  tubers,  except  in  a  small  piece 
where  the  tops  were  mowed  down.  Here  the  crop  was 
very  fair.  The  next  year,  after  the  ashes  had  been  leach¬ 
ed  by  a  season’s  rains,  a  very  large  crop  of  potatoes  was 
taken  oft".  Is  the  soil  in  question  rich  in  potash,  as  a 
feldspattic  or  granitic  soil  might  be  in  that  dry  region? 
If  so,  copious  irrigation  might  improve  it. 

Mow  to  Mciul  a  Fowl’s  Rrokeu 
Deg. — When  a  valuable  fowl  happens  to  break  a  leg,  tho 
accident  may  be  repaired  with  the  greatest  ease.  Place 
the  bird  upon  tbe  saddle  described  on  p.  9G,  March  No., 
and  carefully  adjust  the  broken  limb.  If  it  is  the  thigh 
bone  that  is  broken,  cover  the  injured  part  with  mucilage 
or  glue,  plastering  the  feathers  down  on  to  the  flesh; 
then  cover  the  leg  with  a  thick  coat  of  the  glue  or  mucil¬ 
age,  and  sprinkle  flour  upon  it  until  the  moisture  is 
absorbed.  If  the  lower  bone  is  broken,  do  the  same,  and 
afterwards  cover  the  part  with  a  few  thicknesses  of  brown 
paper,  softened  in  the  mucilage  or  glue.  In  an  hour,  or 
as  soon  as  dry,  the  dressing  will  lie  firm,  and  the  bird 
may  be  set  at  liberty.  To  prevent  injury  to  tho  dressing, 
keep  the  bird  by  itself  in  a  quiet  place  for  a  few  days. 

Swiss  Cows. — “  G.  J.  A.,”  Worcester.  The 
Swiss  cows  have  a  good  reputation  as  abundant  and  rich 
milkers,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  average 
percentage  of  cream  contained  in  their  milk.  At  present 
the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  stand  in  this  respect  ahead 
of  all  other  cows,  their  milk  yielding  on  an  average  about 
95  per  cent  of  cream,  and  some  cows  of  these  breeds 
have  surpassed  this. 

'Fite  Best  Feeil  for  tlie  Growth  ol’ 
Wool. — “Wool-grower,”  Beatrice,  Neb.  For  the  best 
growth  of  wool  upon  Merino  sheep,  corn  is  generally 
considered  to  be  tlie  best  feed.  But  cheapness  and  con¬ 
venience  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  healthful¬ 
ness.  Corn  is  tlie  cheapest  and  most  convenient  feed  in 
the  Western  States,  and  although  some  other  additional 
feeds  might  be  desired,  yet  we  know  of  none,  unless  it 
may  bo  linseed  oil-cake,  which  is  made  in  tlie  West,  and 
can  be  procured  cheaply,  that  could  be  added  to  it  profit¬ 
ably.  For  long-wool  sheep  corn  alone  is  not  desirable, 
as  it  does  not  produce  the  silky  fiber  that  is  so  much 
valued.  For  these  sheep  roots  should  be  added  to  tlie 
corn,  and  sugar  beets  and  mangels  are  best  in  the  West, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  for  their  growth. 

Floral  Decorations  for  Dwelling 
Mouses,  by  Annie  Hassard.  London  and  New  York, 
Macmillan  &  Co.  All  readers  of  English  horticultural  pa¬ 
pers  are  aware  that  Miss  Hassard  occupies  a  high  position 
as  a  floral  decorator,  as  she  has  taken  many  prizes  for  her 
designs,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  journals.  The 
present  volume  (said  to  have  been  Americanized),  gives 
all  the  mechanical  operations  and  designates  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  used  for  table,  room,  and  window  decorations, 
the  making  of  hand  and  button-hole  bouquets,  and  for 
the  arrangement  of  flowers  and  plants  for  various  deco¬ 
rative  purposes.  The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated,  not 
forgetting  our  old  window  box  of  Dracaenas.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  in  our  dining-room  a  window  box  con¬ 
taining  Dracaenas,  which  we  thought  effective,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  pencil  sketch,  had  an  engraving  made  of  it  for 
“  Hearth  and  Home.”  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  how 
that  has  gone  the  rounds  of  books  on  window  garden¬ 
ing.  horticultural  journals,  and  now,  after  tlie  plants 
have  been  thrown  out  for  years,  they  stare  us  in  the  face 
in  the  present  work,  where,  by  the  way,  they  are  in  very 
good  company. 

IVliat  is  a  MomI1i?—“  W.  A.  H.”  When 
a  man  agrees  to  work  for  eight  months,  tlie  time  counts 
according  to  the  calendar,  as  from  tlie  first  of  one  month, 


orany  other  day  of  it,  to  tlie  first  of  another  month,  or 
any  other  day  corresponding  to  that  upon  which  the  term 
began.  Twenty-six  working  days  may  be  a  month,  or 
may  not,  and  there  is  no  binding  rule  or  custom  any¬ 
where,  that  we  know  of,  by  which  that  number  of  days 
is  held  to  be  a  month.  There  are  313  working  days  in  a 
year,  and  19  months  or  2(5  days  each,  would  give  but  312 
days  in  the  year,  so  that  an  arbitrary  rule  making  26  days 
to  be  a  month,  would  cause  a  loss  of  one  day  to°the  em¬ 
ployer.  Where  a  man  is  hired  by  the  month,  it  is  the 
usual  custom,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  as  we  have  practiced 
it,  to  make  no  deduction  for  legal  holidays.  On  those 
days  tlie  hired  man  is  expected  to  do  necessary  work,  such 
as  feeding  and  cleaning  the  stock,  but  no  more.  Where 
he  is  paid  at  a  fixed  daily  rate,  all  holidays  or  idle  days 
are  deducted,  and  he  is  paid  only  for  the  actual  time  lie 
has  worked.  In  making  agreements  there  should  always 
be  a  written  contract,  which  would  prevent  disputes  and 
misunderstandings,  either  wilful  or  accidental. 

Warm  Slops  lor  “  G.  S.,”  Ma¬ 

son  Co.,  Ill.  Pigs,  having  a  thick  protective  layer  of  fat 
beneath  their  skin,  and  being  fed  upon  concentrated  and 
highly  carbonaceous  food,  do  not  need  to  have  warm 
feed.  We  have  not  found  warm  feed  to  agree  with  them 
and  prefer  to  give  it  cool,  or  at  most,  only  very  slightly 
warm.  But  slops  given  in  a  half  frozen  condition  are  to 
be  avoided  as  injurious  and  wasteful.  In  considering 
the  question  of  cooked  food  fed  while  warm,  as  a  saving 
of  vital  heat,  we  must  not  overlook  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
sulting  the  nature  of  the  digestive  organs  and  accommo¬ 
dating  our  practice  to  their  peculiarities.  There  is  a 
“golden  mean”  to  be  observed  in  all  departures  from 
natural  conditions,  and  wide  or  sudden  divergences  are 
seldom  w’ise. 

Tumor  osa  llae  Eye. — “A.  McF.,”  Napa 
Co.,  Cal.  Cows  sometimes  sutler  from  tumors  of  a  fun¬ 
goid  character,  which  grow  from  the  corners  of  the  orbit 
of  the  eye.  These  frequently  originate  in  the  “  hook”  or 
membrane,  which  sweeps  and  cleans  tho  eye-ball. 
When  the  tumor  becomes  enlarged,  bleeds,  and  is  highly 
inflamed,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  it  cutaway 
by  a  surgeon.  But  this  operation,  which  is  rarely  entire¬ 
ly  successful,  may  often  be  avoided  by  treating  the  tumor 
with  a  safe  caustic,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver.  A  solution  of 
10  grains  of  this,  sold  as  lunar  caustic,  to  one  ounce  of 
distilled  or  pure  rain  water,  should  be  applied  twice  a 
day  to  tbe  tumor,  with  acamel’s-hair  pencil.  This  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  When  tlie  knife  has  been 
used,  some  portions  of  the  tumor  remain,  and  these  will 
grow  and  enlarge  if  they  are  not  at  once  removed  by  the 
caustic.  Tho  application  of  tho  caustic  should  therefore, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  follow  the  use  of  the  knife.  These 
tumors  are  known  as  fungus  lummotodes.  and  generally 
result  from  a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  animal.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  are  rarely  entirely  cured,  but  when  repressed 
in  one  place,  they  appear  in  another.  An  animal  troubled 
with  them  is  not  a  desirable  one  to  breed  from,  as  the 
disease  is  hereditary. 

Sleep  for  Seeel  Wheat. — “Farmer,” 
Independence,  Iowa.  No  wheat  should  be  sown  with¬ 
out  being  steeped,  as  a  preventive  of  rust  and  smut. 
These  are  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  be  different  de- 
velopements  of  the  same  fungoid  plant  which  preys 
upon  the  wheat  plant,  and  the  spores  of  which  adhere  to 
the  seed  and  are  sown  with  it.  The  steep  we  have  al¬ 
ways  used  is  a  solution  of  4  ounces  of  Milestone  (sulphate 
of  copper),  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water  ;  this  is 
poured  over  5  bushels  of  seed,  which  is  left  to  soak  for 
24  hours. 

Tin;  I’ffect  of  -a  Sow  Teatsprratsas'o 
upon  Milk,  and  its  Products.—  L.  II.  Agme, 
New  York,  sends  tlie  following  as  a  translation  of  a  note 
of  M.  Eugene  Tisserand,  of  Paris,  in  relation  to  the 
effects  of  a  low  temperature  upon  milk,  cream,  butter, 
and  cheese:  “If  milk,  immediately  after  being  drawn 
from  tlie  cow,  be  submitted  to  different  temperatures, 
from  32°  to  96°  Fahr.,  and  be  kept  at  the  initial  tempera¬ 
ture  during  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  following- 
facts  arc  observed :  1.  The  separation  and  rising  of  the 
cream  is  proportionately  more  rapid  as  the  temperature 
is  nearer  32°  Fahr.  2.  The  volume  of  cream  is  greater, 
as  tlie  temperature  to  which  the  milk  is  subjected  is  low¬ 
er.  3.  Tlie  transformation  into  butter  is  also  more  pro¬ 
ductive  when  the  temperature  is  lower.  4.  Finally,  the 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  all  of  better  quality  in  the 
latter  case.”— If  tlie  above  observations  are  well  founded, 
it  would  seem  that  our  gradual  progress  towards  the 
cooler  setting  of  milk  and  tlie  use  of  ice  in  dairies  is 
justified  and  proper.  Tlie  Hardin  process,  which  we  re¬ 
cently  described  and  illustrated,  is  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  the  above  note,  and  the  results  of  that 
process,  so  far  as  it  lias  been  tested,  have  appeared  to  be 
very  much  the  same  as  above  observed  by  M.  Tisserand. 
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141  West  54th  St.,  hetw.  6th  &  7th  A  vs., 
KEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  JLcctures  ill  Ihis  In¬ 
stitution  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  3d  of 
OctoI»cr,  1876,  and  terminate  late  in  Felj.,  ’77. 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  9V.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  tile  Faculty. 

IMPORTANT 

TO 

Flock  Masters  and  Sheep  Farmers. 

THE  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DIPPING  AND 
DRESSING  COMPOSITION 

effectually  cleans  the  stock,  eradicates  scab,  destroys  ticks 
and  all  parasites  infesting  sheep,  and  produces  clips  ot  un¬ 
stained  wool  that  commands  the  highest  market  price. 


PRICE  LIST: 

For  800  Sheep,  200  lbs.,  (package  included) . $24.00 

“  400  “  100  “  "  “  13.00 

“  200  “  50  “  “  “  7.00 

“  100  “  25  “  “  “  3.75 


Send  for  Circular.  District  Agents  wanted.  Address 
MALCOLM  MoEWEN.  Scotch  Sheep  Dip  Manufactory, 
Portland  Avenue,  LouisVille,  Ky^ _ 

ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PICS., 

Carefully  bred  by  an  experienced  breeder,  from  stock  im¬ 
ported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England,  with  a  view  to 
perfection  in  all  points.  For  practical  utility  these  hogs  are 
unexcelled.  They  are  medium  size,  white  color,  light-hair¬ 
ed,  very  prolific,  quiet,  good  nurses,  and  ready  fatteners. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Circulars  mailed  upon  application. 
Shipped  to  destination  at  mv  risk,  and  warranted  as  re¬ 
presented.  Also  Holstein  and  Short-liorn  Cattle. 

Marlborough  Stock  Farm,  .JOS.  KNIGHT,  Propr., 
Newburyport,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 


100  Fair  Extra  Chester  Whites, 

25  Pair  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Small  Breed 
Yorkshire  Pigs. 

Now  ready  to  ship.  All  first-class,  well  bred,  and  guaranteed 
to  give  entire  satisfaction.  6  Short-horns  for  family  use. 
Also  Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Calves,  Southdown  and"  Cots- 
wold  Sheep  of  superior  quality,  High  Class  Land  and  Water 
Fowls,  Ground  Bone,  Scraps,  Condiment:.!  Food,  &c.,  &c. 
Circulars  free.  BENSON  *fc  BURPEE, 

Successors  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE. 

22! 3  Cliurcli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PIGS. 

Pure,  healthy,  and  very  fine.  Now  ready  to  ship. 
JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Morcton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circularand  price  list. 


U,  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, ilong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  K  owl,  Deer, 
Swans,' Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  ami  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Figs.  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Thoroughbred  last-pacing  Morgan  Stallion,  cheap. 
Handsome  English  Greyhound  Dog,  and  pair  Black  Car¬ 
riage  Horses.  Also  pure  white  Muskrat. 


WILLIAM  CR0ZIER, 

BEACON  HILL, 

NORTHPORT,  LONG  ISLAND,  ST.  Y., 
Bleeder  and  importer  of  Clydesdale 
Horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
and  Improved  Berkshire  Hogs. 

POLAND  CHINA  OR  MARIE  HOGS. 

L.  L.  HEED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Ship¬ 
per  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magic  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 
ihc  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular,  free. 

DAY’S  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Neatest,  simplest,  best-.  Heat  entirely  self-regulating. 
Provides  for  the  young  chicks.  Capacity,  220  eggs.  Price, 
$50.  See  -July  Agriculturist.  1  STB.  Address 

ISAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Mil. 


BKSCJEI  OLASS 

LICiHT  BRAHMAS 

A  Specialty, 

Exceedingly  fine  chicks  raised  this 
season  from  my  two  yards  of  Pedi¬ 
greed,  non-relaled  fowls. 

CHICKS  FOR  SALE  NOW. 
Do  not  wait  until  spring  and  pay  two 
prices..  Send  for  circulars  and  price 
list  describing  stock  at  once. 

WIV8.  B.  WOMDERLY, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


DOWNING'S 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening 

ADAPTED  TO 

NORTH  AMERICA; 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE 

Improvement!  of  Country  ££  evidences. 

Comprising  historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  the 
art,  directions  for  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging  planta¬ 
tions,  the  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decora¬ 
tive  accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  etc.,— with 

Remarks  on  Enral  Architecture. 

ffiSy  tike  late  A.  .St  ©OWNING,  Esq. 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT, 

containing  some  remarks  about  country  places,  and  the  best 
methods  of  making  them  ;  also  an  account  of  the  newer  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  lately  introduced  into  culti¬ 
vation,  botli  hardy  and  lialf-liardy, 

AND  A  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing  down  to  the  present  time  some  brief  account  of  the 
various  trees  and  sliinbs  which  have  been  introduced  since 
the  former  Supplement  was  published,  (ill  1859), 

JSSy  HENRI  WINTHKOP  SARGENT. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

with  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood,  six  on  stone,  and  six 
on  steel,  one  of  which  is  a  line  portrait  of  the  author. 

Price,  Post-Paid,  -  -  -  $6.50 

ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 


pOLA^n  CHINA  —Pigs  for 

-BU  sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  pigs.  Address 

ISAAC  II.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


JCBaestost  Morris,  “Fernbaulc,"’ 

®  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshire s.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 


Kf'or  Sale  at  Fleetwood  fetoclc  Farm, 

-H-  near  Frankfort,  Ivy.,  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters,  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. " 


r  C.  &  D.  PENNINGTON,  Paterson.  N.  J. 
>.  Bree - - - 


J  •  Breeders  ot  He  rtf  Register"  jersey  Cattle.”  "Also ’Black 
Hamburg  and  L.  Brahma  Fowls. 


This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply:  Kitchen  and  Ventilation ;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations;  Cisterns  and  Filterers;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls:  Proportions;  Howto  Lav  a  Wall:  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  En  Pise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of'Frames;  the  Roof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


I 


I,,  thirraer  IPas'eosis, 
and  Sporting  Dog?,  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  C'. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Dili,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  V  ork. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 


flStM-It  BSass  for  stocking'  ponds — l*el£  a  si 
“L-®  Bucks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  IB  ibs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.l.  C.C.R..  and  Cor.s- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


Pure  bred  Cotswold  Sheep 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  ewes.  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Morcton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist, 

Tlie  publishers  of  the  A  merican  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  Hie  Thirty-fourth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  Jo 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  bo  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

SEVEN  VOLUMES  NOW  RE  A  BY. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50  Each,  Sold  Separately  or  Together 

Being  a  reprint  on  larger,  finer  and  heavier  paper,  of  the 
very  valuable  articles  in  every  department  of  Rural  Econo¬ 
my,  which  have  heretofore  appeared  in  annual  numbers, 
from  1855  to  1875,  inclusive,  under  the  title  of  the  Annual 
Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  These  volumes  contain  about 
340  pages  each,  or  over  Twenty-Three  Hundred  Pages  in  all, 
of  reading  matter,  and  are  Illustrated  with  more  than  Three 
Thousand  Engravings,  a  large  part  of  them  from  drawings 
and  designs  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  A  brief  Ab¬ 
stract  of  tlie  Contents  of  the  several  Volumes  is  subjoined, 
although  necessarily  so  compressed  as  to  convey  but  a  very 
incomplete  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  topics  em¬ 
braced,  and  the  concise  and  practical  manner  in  which  they 
arc  treated : 

VOLUME  ONE. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Country  Dwellings.— Laying  Out  Grounds.— Wlmt  Fruits  to 
Choose.  —  Domestic  Animals.  —  Fruit  Culture.  —  Farm 
Buildings.— Farm  Implements.— Butter  and  Cheese  Mak 
ing.— Rural  Economy.— Rustic  Seats  and  Structures.— 
School  Houses.  —  \)  eights  and  Measures.  —  Domestic 
Economy. 

VOLUME  TWO. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  Complete  Country  Residence.— Country  Houses.— Fruits 
and  Fruit  Culture.— Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.— Farm 
Buildings. — Farm  Management.— Farm  Fences  and  Oates. 
—Domestic  Animals.— Nursery  Lists.— Ornamental  Plant¬ 
ing.— Implements  of  Tillage.— Other  New  Implements.— 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

VOLUME  THREE. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Workingmen’s  Cottages.  —  Grounds  and  Greenhouses.— 
Farm  Buildings.  —  Architecture. —  Karin  Husbandry.— 
Weeds  and  Grasses.— Practical  Entomology. — Fruits  and 
Fruit  Culture.— Flowers.— Vegetable  Physiology.— Do¬ 
mestic  Animals  — The  Dairy.— The  Poultry  Yard. 

VOLUME  FOUR. 

THREE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Farm  Work.— Orchard  and  Nursery— Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.— Road  Making.— Cheese  Dairy¬ 
ing.— Entomology.— Country  Homes.— Pruning.  —  Poul¬ 
try.— Fruits  and  Flowers.  —  Domestic  Economy.— Do¬ 
mestic  Animals.— Implements  and  Inventions.— Wood¬ 
lands. 

VOLUME  FIVE. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Grape  Culture.— Milk  Farming.— The  Duck.— Turnips  and 
their  Culture.— Garden  Insects.— Reapers  and  Mowers.— 
Rotation  of  Crops.— Small  Fruits.— Shrubs.— Labor  Sav¬ 
ing  Contrivances.  —  Vermin.  —  Wheat.— Hedges.— Pota¬ 
toes.— Rural  Improvements.  —  Fruits.  —  Strawberries.— 
Flowering  Plants. 

VOLUME  SIX. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Culture  of  Indian  Corn.— Draining,  Fencing  and  Wall  Mak¬ 
ing. — Measuring  and  Mapping  Farms.— Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Roads.— Farm  Buildings.— Culture  of  the  Carrot- 
Destructive  Insects.— Plowing  without  Dead  Furrows.— 
Weed  Hooks  and  Chains  in  Plowing.  —  Plowing  with 
Three  Horses. —Fruit  Culture.— Cheese  Making.— Hay 
Making  by  Machinery.— Implements  and  Machines.— Or¬ 
namental  Planting.— "Domestic  Economy.— Miscellaneous 
Papers.— The  Farmer's  Register. 

VOLUME  SEVEN. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Laying  Out  Home  Grounds.— Cooking  Food  for  Animals.— 
The  Great  Sale  of  tlie  Century.— The  Circle  of  Fruits.— 
Houses  of  Moderate  Cost. — Construction  of  Greenhouses. 
—Barns  for  Different  Purposes.— Piggeries  and  Pig  Rais¬ 
ing.— Cranberry  Culture  in  New  Jersey.— Small  Fruit 
Culture  for  Profit.— Ornamental  Plants.— Pigeons,  Man¬ 
agement  and  Varieties.— Tying  Knots.— Accidents  and 
Emergencies.  —  Market  Gardening  for  Profit.  —  Sug¬ 
gestions  in  Rural  Economy.— Miscellaneous  Papers.— 
The  Farmer’s  Register. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES. 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 

This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  hut  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  tlie  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  tlie  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  Tlie  work,  both  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  bound  in  beveled  boards. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WAKING’S 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WAKING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  A.  ork. 

C  O  N  T  E  NTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained;  How  Drains  Act:  How  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains; 
Wiiat  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  TEE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  ol  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with,  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Pi'ess. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  toaresnlt  from  o,  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 
INCLUDING : 

The  Earth  System  (Details).  : 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  Details  op  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  op  The  Earth  System. 

Witli  Sevesiteesi  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  IPost-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOE  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY'  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis.  . 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  firmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

Cattle  Doctor. 

[OCTAVO.) 

A  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  ALL  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE,  SHEET,  AM)  SWINE, 

incluiling  every  Disease  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
erica,  and  embracing  ali  tiie  latest 
Information  on  tlae  Cattle  lPlague 
and  '.ffricliina  5  containing  also 
a  «  uide  to  Symptoms,  a  Table 
of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  a  Edst  of  Valuable 
Medicines. 

By  GEO.  H.  DADD,  V.  S., 

Twenty-five  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Eng¬ 
land.  and  (he  United  States ,  and  Author  of  the 
"American  Reformed  Horse  Book." 

I. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Showing  how,  by  means  of  the  remedies  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  the  author’s  practice,  to  overcome  the  many 
troublesome  and  usually  fatal  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  proper  care  and  management  of  cattle  during  calving 
are  plainly  set  forth. 

The  relative  value  of  different  breeds  is  fully  discussed. 

In  this  division  will  be  found,  in  full,  the  History,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  RINDERPEST  or  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

II. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Sheep. 

Beginning  with  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  our  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Such  diseases  as  Rot,  Yel¬ 
low's,  Foot-rot,  Grubs,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 

III.  -  Diseases  and  Management  of  Hogs. 

Commencing  w'ith  an  able  article  on  the  importance  of 
Cleanliness  and  Pure  Air  for  Hogs.  The  various  diseases  of 
this  valuable  animal,  with  their  Prevention,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  receive  full  attention.  The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  most  reliable 
treatment  of  that  scourge  among  hogs— Hog  Cholera. 
After  years  of  practice  in  Illinois,  the  author  confidently 
presents  his  Remedy  for  this  destructive  malady,  as  the 
most  successful  one  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

376  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  42.50. 

THE  AMERICAN 

REFORMED  HORSE  BOOK. 

[OCT A  VO.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  every 
Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are  not  treated 
of  in  works  based  upon  the  English  works 
of  Youatt,  Mason,  and  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  also  full  details  of  Breed¬ 
ing,'  Hearing,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the 

REFORMED  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICE. 
By  Prof.  GEO.  H..  DADD, 

Veterinary  Surgeon.  “  Author  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse,"  and  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  J or  over 
25  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veterinarian. 

This  is  a  fresh  book,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and 
research  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foremost  Veterinarians 
of  the  age.  Years  ago.  Dr.  Dadd  perceived  that  incalculable 
loss  was  being  entailed  upon  stock  owmers  every  year  by  the 
reckless,  unnatural,  unscientific,  and  cruel  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  so  generally  practiced  upon  the  Horse. 
Burning,  Blistering,  Bleeding  by  the  gallon,  and  the 
giving  of  Poisonous  Drugs  were  the  order  of  the  day 
(and  we  are  sorry  to  say  such  practices  still  find  learned  (?) 
advocates  even  in  our  day),  and  the  result  was  that  they 
killed  more  than  they  cured.  Actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  rescue  so  noble  an  animal  from  sucli  “  heroic  practice,” 
Dr.  Dadd  adopted  and  strenuously  advocated  the  Reform¬ 
ed  System  of  Practice,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  "Wooster  Beach,  John  C.  Gunn,  and  others,  rose 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  in  human  practice,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  nature's  remedies  are  the 
most  uniformly  successful.  Such  was  Dadd’s  success  that 
lie  became  widely  known,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  he  Bent  for,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  valuable 
horses.  His  career  as  a  practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon  has 
been  one  of  rare  success,  and  deeming  it  liis  duty  to  spread 
abroad  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  Reform 
Principles,  as  applied  to  the  Horse,  he  has  prepared  this 
work,  and  asks  that  it  be  candidly  examined.  Being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  Work,  it  quotes  foreign  authors  but  very 
little.  It  aims  to  treat  fully  and  plainly,  on  rational  princi¬ 
ples,  every  ill  that  Horseflesh  is  heir  to,  including  those 
complaints  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  very  imperfectly  treated  of  by 
authors  aspiring  to  be  educators  of  the  public  on  Veterinary 
Science. 

412  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 
Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 
WINDOW  GARDEN. 

By  PETEE  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  AND  “PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  The  (act  is,  that  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  maybe  grown,  if  unusual  pains  be  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  be  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  with  window  plants,  are  very  few,  and 
the  whole  story  is  plainly  told. —  Christian  Advocate, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IPj-iee,  IPost-jpaid,  $1,50. 


AN  EGG  FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  IN 
LARGE  NUMBERS. 

By  H.  II.  STODDARD. 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

WITH  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Plan  of  Farm.— Manner  of  Feeding'.— 
Location  of  Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm. 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth.— Houses  for  Layers. — Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
—Houses  for  Sitters. — Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
—Fowls  for  Layers.— Fowls  for  Sitters.— Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens.— Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Silting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management,  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.— Shelters  for  Fowls 
and  Chickens.— Kind  of  Food.— Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Young  Chickens.  — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens. — Additional  Build¬ 
ings.  —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House. — 
Poultry  Farming. — Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  very  practical,  all  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  building  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.  The  directions  for  manage¬ 
ment  are  plain,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  author. —  Country  Gentleman,  Albany. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  poultry  is  here  given,  and  no 
difficulty  to  be  avoided  or  point  in  which  labor  may  be 
saved,  seems  to  be  unprovided  for. — The  Salem  Gazette. 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  little  work  on  the 
management  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  literature. — 
Caiman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
space  in  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  about  100  pages,  and  is  nicely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls,  etc.,  etc.—  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland. 

It  gives  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  poultry  in  large  numbers,  with  plenty  of  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations. —  Christian  Register,  Boston. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  the  best 
plans  for  breeding  stock  and  management  of  yonng 
chickens,  with  cuts  of  the  most  economical  houses,  and 
showing  fanciers  how  to  make  the  business  a  profitable 
one. — Sloneham  Sentinel,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects,  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodeling  Frame  or  Brick  Budd¬ 
ings  of  any  Size  or  Cost. 


REDUCED  CUT  OF  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW.  PLATE  28. 


WOOLLETTS 

VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES; 

OR, 

HOMES  FOR  ALL. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Showing  Plans ,  Elevations  and  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and 
ten  Cottages ,  being  a  Collection  of  Dwellings  suited 
to  various  individual  wants  and  adapted 
to  different  localities. 

This  is  a  most  picturesque  aud  pleasing  work,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  public  wants.  One  Vol„  oblong  Svo.,  of  forty 
8x12  plates.  Cloth  ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing  46  plates,  showing  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads.  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale  ;  also  Specifications  and  Description.  Svo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive 
Architecture, 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty- 
five  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  aud  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
etc.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  free  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 


Wooden  and  Erick  Buildings,  with 


Details. 

Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  Country  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Banks,  Athene- 
um,  Library,  Town  Hall, Masonic  Hal),  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  Stations, 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat.  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences  ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  In¬ 
terior  Designs  and  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish  ;  also,  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volumes.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Plates  1  to 80, 
Vol.  2,  Plates  81  to  160,  each  strongly  bound  in  half  leather, 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  When  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  be  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9.00. 


BICKNELL’S 

¥H!age  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur¬ 
ban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the- 
Designs  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Rickncll’s  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe¬ 
cifications,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant, 
And  Wood-Workers’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 

Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
Is  given,  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  Svo. 
volume,  hound  in  cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD. 

Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  aud  drawn 
to  scale.  One  8vo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $4.00. 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish,  Man¬ 
tels,  Wainscoting,  &c.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in 
French  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Iffallett’s  Specifications, 

To  which  has  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  in  general 
use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  in  its  present  form.  Blank  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  William  T. 
Hallett,  Architect.  They  consist  in  their  various  sections  ' 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter,  : 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  size  letter-paper,  aud  neatly  j 
hound  in  paper  cover.  Price,  $1.75  per  set. 

Mallett’s  Builder’s  Contracts,  W  Cts.  j 
Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder,  $10.00. 

Full  Dnplicate  Sets  of  Drawing's  for 

ATWOOD’S 

Swiss  Gothic  Model  Frame  Cottage,  j 

Comprising  all  the  working  Plans,  Elevations,  principal 
Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  as  follows  :  Plates  1,  2, 3,  and 
4,  size  22x23  in.,  show  all  the  Elevations  and  Plans,  scale, 

4  feet  to  an  inch.  Price,  $5.  Plates  5  and  G,  size  22x28  in., 
show  the  principal  Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  scale,  \4 
full  size.  Price  of  Details,  including  complete  Specifica¬ 
tions  and  Bill  of  Materials,  $5.00. 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture. 

Illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  Twenty- 
one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-lithographed 
from  Original  Drawings  ;  also,  full  descriptive  letter-press, 
which  includes  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  showing 
construction  and  Details.  One  large  volume  of  fifty-one 
9x14  plates,  substantially  bound  in  extra  cloth,  sent  by  mail 
or  express,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

THE  SHEEP. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS. 


By  HENRY  STEWART. 

.1  L  L  U  S  T  K,  .A.  TED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  like  this  book  very  much,  as  it  treats  of  the  modem 
improved  breeds  of  sheep.  It  treats  of  sheep  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  product ;  of  the  summer  management  of  sheep  ; 
of  the  best  soils ;  of  the  best  pastures  and  grasses ;  the 
best  way  to  feed  roots  ;  management  of  ewes  and  lambs ; 
winter  management ;  breeds  and  breeding  sheep ;  wool, 
its  structure  and  uses;  diseases  and  remedies,  etc.  We 
would  advise  every  breeder  to  get  this  manual. —  The 
Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  veteran  shepherd,  and  his  knowledge 
has  been  gathered  in  the  reliable,  if  sometimes  tardy 
school  of  experience,  and  by  this  means  alone  he  has 
learned  successfully  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep  in  American  climate,  and  under 
American  methods. — The  Weekly  Blade,  Toledo,  O. 

It  is  a  work  of  252  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  show¬ 
ing  the  various  bipeds  of  sheep,  and  contains  many  other 
illustrations  that  will  he  of  great  service  to  the  shepherd. 
—Colman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis. 

Henry  Stewart  has  written,  and  Orange  Judd  Co.  have 
published,  the  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  upon 
the  management  and  breeding  of  sheep,  that  has  yet  been 
prepared  for  the  shepherd.  With  the  exception  of  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Sheep  Husbandry,  which  relates  especially  to 
Merinos  and  fine  wool,  the  American  shepherd  has  hither¬ 
to  had  no  help  except  from  English  works,  not  only  out 
of  date,  but  incomplete,  giving  no  account  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds,  or  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  occasional  paper  read  before  the- Farm¬ 
er’s  Club.  Ho  can  congratulate  himself  now  upon  the 
possession  of  a  manual  superior  in  every  respect,  ami 
thoroughly  trustworthy. —  The  World,  New  York. 

The  hook  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  farmers 
who  are  breeding  this  kind  of  stock,  and  its  sale  will  be 
large,  especially  in  the  West,  where  sheep  growing  is  ac¬ 
quiring  new  importance. —  The  Indiana  Farmer,  Indiana¬ 
polis. 

We  have  seen  no  agricultural  work  for  a  long,  time 
which  appears  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.— 
The  Dirigo  Rural,  Bangor,  Me. 

A  very  practical  treatise  oil  a  very  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  stock  raising. —  The  Congregalionalist ,  Boston. 

It  contains  a  condensed  amount  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  of  which  every  farmer  who  attends  less  or  more  to 
sheep  raising  should  avail  himself. —  The  United  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Pittsburgh. 

PRICE,  rOST-PAID,  $1 .50. 


Play  and  Profit 

II  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  Pa  ROE, 

Author  of  “ Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  liis  garden  on  the  rocky  lull-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vest  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years'  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  hook  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  wrere  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  V.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  SI. 50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CENTENNIAL  PRESENTS  FOR 


THE  XJTTLE  ONES. 


large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1.  $2.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid ,  $2.50.  No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid,  S 1 .25. 
No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  pi'epaid,  $1.15. 


OrandalFs  Masquerade-Blocks. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations  of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors.  They 
are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out,  and  afford  endless  amusement. 


OrandalFs 

Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos¬ 
tume.  These  are  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in¬ 
vented.  The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
with  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  limited  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  operator. 


OrandalFs  Expression-Blocks. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other.  The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when  com¬ 
plete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land.  These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed  if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid.  TO  Cts. 


Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 


Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


OrandalFs  Illuminated  Pictorial  Alphabet  Cubes. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  aud  will  make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures.  They 
are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable  ;  put  up  iu  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most  attractive 
to  both  young  aud  old — an  elegant  present  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid ,  $3.00. 


OrandalFs  Menagerie, 


Price  $2.00.  '[Purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  amusing  things  ever 
brought  out  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  children.  The  six 
animals  composing  the  mena¬ 
gerie  are  beautifully  painted, 
and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces 
in  each  box,  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  most  laughter-pro¬ 
voking  figures  can  be  made  up 
with  them. 

Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.] 


OrandalFs  Alphabet-Blocks,  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters  are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them.  Price  T5  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid ,  $1.00. 

N.B. — If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above,  the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser  s  expense. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  will  be  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  248  Broadway,  New  York. 
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YOUMG  AMERICA, 
ATTENTION! 

If  you  want  to  have  “  lots  of 
fun,”  go  to  the  nearest  toy- 
dealer  and  get 


“As  Natural  as  Life,”  and  Twice  as 
Amusing1 ! 


C.  M.  Crandall,  who  lias  done  so  much  for  children, 
—lias  made  a  splendid  thing  that  is  charming  all  the 
Little  Folks  who  have  seen  it,  viz. : 

The  Great  Centennial  Toy, 

a  fine  Old  Soldier,  in  Brilliantly  Colored  Uniform, 
with  Cocked  Ilat,  Flag,  and  Staff,  all  so  ingeniously  made 
and  put  together,  that  you  can  set  him  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  and  he  stays  there  until  you  change  him. 
— He  is  a  thing  of  life  ;  a  real  joy  to  all  Bovs  and  Girls, 
(and  older  people  too).  He  fits  and  also  works  well  with 
all  the  Acrobats  and  the  Menagerie. 

Every  Child  Everywhere 

should  have  iiYc  Hero  of  ’76”  right  away — or 
more  than  one...  The  real  Hero  is  9  inches  high,  and 
many  times  larger  than  the  greatly  reduced  figure  at  the 
top  of  this  column.  The  interesting  and  amusing  posi¬ 
tions  which  the  Hero  will  take  in  your  hands,  are  almost 
numberless. 

Sold  in  a  neat  box,  for  only  35  cts.-  23S‘=Scnt  safely 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  45  cts.— Send  for  one  or  more. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  General  Agents. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CRANDALL’S 

“  LITTLE  ALL-RIGHT/’ 

One  of  the  funniest  and  jolliest  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  All-right 
throws  himself  into  a  great  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  as  he  whirls  around  the  “  wheel.” 

This  toy  can  not  conveniently  be  sent  by 
mail.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  tilings  manu¬ 
factured  by  C.  M.  Crandall.  Ask  the 
nearest  Toy  dealer  for  Crandall's  Little 
AU-riglit,  hasten  to  buy  it,  and  be  happy. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  WiboBesaSe  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Semi  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


3 1  Slimier  PortaMe  Engine. 

Also  Portable  Boiler  aud 
Threshing  Engines,  Horizon¬ 
tal  Return  Flue  Boiler.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  Farm  and  Dairy 
use.  Cheapest  first-class  Engines  in 
the  market.  Send  for  circular. 
SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Eric,  Pa. 

WANTED  Responsible  Agents  to  sell  our  portable 

It  FA  BUI  ENGINE,  made  to  drive  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  Farm  Machinery,  the  best  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  engine  in  the  market.  Address 

SUHEIDLER  &  McNAMAR,  Newark,  Ohio. 

BOOKWALTEIl  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &e.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $353.00 

_&K  “  “  .  303.50 

SST  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

THE  CLIPPER 

Agricultural  Engines  on  Wheels. 

5  Horse  Power,  warranted  to  run  a  50  Saw  Cotton  Gin, 
Pi' ice  $150— G  Horse  Power,  warranted  to  run  any  Separater 
up  to  30-inch  Cylinder,  Price  $4S5.— 8  Horse  Power,  warrant¬ 
ed  to  run  any  Separater  built,  Price  $100. 

Delivered  on  cars  at  Westminster,  Md. 

TAYLOU  MFG.  CO.,  Westminster,  Maryland. 

SorgSmm  Machinery, 
Mills  and  Evaporators, 

at  low  prices,  delivered  at  all  principal 
Railroad  St  ations  in  the  U.  S. 

Send  stamp  for  circular. 

SEMPLE,  DIRGE  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Bio. 

WHEELER’S 

Insecticidors  and  Fertilizer  Distributors 

Patented  July  20th,  1875. 

These  devices,  attached  to  hose  pipe  of  aqueduct,  or  force 
pump,  and  operated  bv  water  under  pressure,  and  the  Wa¬ 
tering  pot,  constructed  under  the  same  patent,  are  the  best 
ever  yet  devised  for  destroying  insects,  (potato  bugs  and 
currant  worms  not  excepted),  on  plants  under  glass  or  in 
open  air,  or  for  fertilizing  the  same.  Fumigation  Un¬ 
necessary.  Warranted  to  do  what  is  claimed 
ior  them. 

All  these  machines  are  on  exhibit  at  Cent  ennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  the  grounds. 

Price  of  Hose  Distributor  $8.00,  Watering-pot,  average 
size,  $6.00.  Compounds  of  Tobacco,  Sulphur,  Guano,  in  5  u>. 
boxe3, 15  cts.  per  It.,  of  Paris  Green  and  Hellebore,  30  cts. 
perlb.  All  goods  C.  O.  D.  Highest  testimonials  with  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 

W.  F.  WHEELER,  24th  Ward,  Boston,  Mass. 

POTATO  BUGS, 

Pear  and  Pose  Slugs,  and  other  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects,  thoroughly  and  rapidly  exterminated  by 
using  PECK’S  IMPROVED  LIQUID 
ATOMIZER.  A  complete  apparatus  for 
deodorizing  and  disinfecting  hospitals,  ships, 
stables,  &c.  Send  for  circular  describing  im¬ 
proved  machine.  WEST  GROVE  M’F’G  CO., 
_ West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  piaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  .1.  FAY',  Camden,  N.  J. 


(  COE’S  APPLE  GATHERER.  g, 

5  25  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  I 

i  IRA  &  IRO  COE,  QUINCY,  ILL.  c£ 


HO!  FOR  IOWA!!! 

TO  FARMERS,  RENTERS,  HIRED  MEN, 
and  ul!  those  wanting  better  lands  In  a  climate 
unsurpassed  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Send  and  obtain  a 
descriptive  pamphlet  with  maps  and  location  of  our  1,300- 
OOO  acres  of  R.  Ii.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lines  run¬ 
ning  direct  to  Chicago.  Price  only  $5  and  $6  per  acre  on 
)!.  It.  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  tickets  from  Chicago  to  the 
land  and  return.  Cost  allowed  to  purchasers.  Call  on  or 
address  IOWA  R.  R.  X  AND  CO.,  Offices  92  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Wheat  Farms  for  $3  per  Acre, 

on  long  credit,  in  the  best  wheat  region  in  America.  Land 
more  than  paid  for  by  first  crop,  ij,  WOO,  000  acres  for 
sale.  For  copy  of  the 

KANSAS  PACIFIC  HOMESTEAD, 

which  gives  full  information,  send  address  to 

S.  J.  GILMORE,  Land  Commissioner, 
Kas.  Pac.  R’way,  Lawrence,  Kas. 
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ARM-TENANTS  WANTED  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 


We  will  lease,  to  farmers  only,  for  any  length  of  time, 
small  Stock.  Grain  or  Market  Farms  of  Reclaimed  Swamp 
Land— rent  contingent  upon  crops.  Finest  possible  soil,  15 
to  30  ft.  deep— climate  admirable— 2S0  to  300  working  days  in 
the  year.  Two  crops  annually.  Markets  convenient.  Snow 
unknown.  Value  of  material  in  improvements  allowed  at 
end  of  lease.  Chance  within  three  years  to  earn  land  capa¬ 
ble  of  netting  annually  $20  to  $30  tier  acre.  Capital  needed, 
about  $500.  Address  DAY  &  PALMERS. 

Webb’s  Landing  P.  O.,  California. 

Reference— Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 


American  Manures,  nr  Farmer’s  and  Planters  Guide. 

Every  Fanner  and  Planter  should  have  a  copy.  Price 
$1.50.  Address  GEO.  W.  BRUCKNER,  Monroe,  Mich. 


W  A  13  T\/TQ  FOR  SALE  in  Delaware  &  Maryland, 

A  JA-IhrlVLQ  AH  descriptions  and  sizes,  from  $20  to  $100 
per  acre.  N  o  finer  farming  country  in  the  U.  S.,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  markets,  fruits,  climate,  and  productiveness. 
Society  good.  Schools  and  Churches  convenient.  Send  for 
circular  to  GEO.  W.  INGRAM,  Real  Estate  Agent,  Middle- 
town,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 

PRAIRIE  LAMBS* 

Send  your  address  on  POSTAL  CARD  to  Land  Com’r 

B.  &M.R.R.,  Burlington,  Ion  a,  and  receive  Free, 
Copy  of  lowa&  Neb.  Farmer,  witli  CHART  of  LANDS. 

'VALUABLE  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE. 
V  FARMS  lor  sale  by 

D.  J.  BLACKISTON,  CHcsfcrfown,  Md. 


All  about 
Maryland  and 
Delaware. 


FARM 


Catalogues  and  maps  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA, 
Easton,  Md.,  Smyrna,  Del. 


DON’T  Maryland  Farms, I  Now  [Dorchester  Co., I  Is 
$40  Saltwater,  is  the  Eastern  the 

WEST.lI.uxuries  &  Fruit. I tiilte. I  Maryland.  Iplace. 

Free  catalogue.  J.  C.  PLUMMER,  Cambridge,  Aid. 

WESTERN  FARMS. 

Parties  desiring  to  purchase  Farms  in  any  of  the  Western 
States,  either  improved  or  unimproved,  are  requested  to 
write  to 

REAL  'ESTAT1',  DEALERS  AND  BROKERS,  7 
145  Soul!)  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.. 
for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  lists,  which  will  be  mail- 
ed  1'r‘ee  upon  application.  _ 

RISE’S  SPRING  BRACE.  ~ 


Fat’d  Feb.  11, ’68 
$3  to  $5  each. 
So  saves  all 
vehicle  that  it 
tlie  service,  and 
Agents  wanted. 
Spring  Beace 
Chas.L.  RICE, 
Lock  Box  334, 


and  Jan.  4.  ’70. 

delivered, 
parts  of  the 
will  do  twice 
ride  easier. 

Address 

Manufactory. 

Proprietor, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


ins. 


REVOLVERS, 
PISTOLS. 

J  Prices  lower  than.  ever. 

Send  for  Illw.strji.tecl  Catalogs*  Address 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MEW  piano. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Ariou  Piano.  7R 

Octaves,  Rosewood,  Four  Round  Corners,  Extra  Carved 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
this  elegant  instrument  is  $850,  but  it  will  be  sold  at  a 

very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON,  26  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

~  ADVERTISING  BATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S8  per  line . 

Second  Cover  Page— $3.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

GEK9IAN  EDITION. 

Inside  Par/es,  15  cents  per  lino,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  25  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

ff3?“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY’, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yoek. 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A.  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 


MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY) 


FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

I  ?e ;ri it  ilu.ll  y*  illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  a3 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  lunching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  book  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  he  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Fanners'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  hook,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  hook  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient- 
guide  in  nil  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

Tlie  author  has  called  to  his  aid  ail  who  were  expert 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Pochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  comptete  and  standard  guide  to  tlie  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  tlie  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Deflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAH)’,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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So  stooping  down ,  as  needs  Tie  must 
Who  can  not  sit  upright , 

!i  He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands , 
And  eke  with  all  his  might. 
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And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town — 

Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 
He  did  again  get  down. 


Now  see  him,  mounted  once  again, 
Upon  his  nimble  steed, 

3  Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones. 
With  caution  and  good  heed. 


But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road, 
Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 

41  The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 
Which  galled  him  in  his  scat. 


HERE  IT  IS! 

Crandall’s  Latest  and  Best ! 

THE  RICHEST  THING  OUT! 

CRANDALL’S 

JOHN  GILPIN. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Fine  Old  English  Ballad, 

JOHN  GILPIN’S  RIDE. 

This  Beautiful  and  Interesting  Toy  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall  as  the  MASTER¬ 
PIECE  of  the  many  inventions  he  has  thus  far 
given  to  the  LITTLE  FOLKS.  It  is  made  up  of 
two  figures,  John  Cilpin— whose  highly  colored 
dress  is  specially  attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls— 
and  his  Horse,  which  worthy  animal  performs 
a  very  important  part  in  the  jollity  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  twelve  Illustrations  on  this  Sheet  are 
from  photographs,  greatly  reduced,  of  some  of 
the  many  forms  into  which  these  two  figures 
can  be  made  in  illustration  of  the  well  known 
old  Ballad,  or  independently  of  that.  “JOHN 
CILPIN,”  with  his  hat  on,  is  about  IO  inches 
high;  his  Horse  is  of  proportionate  size.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Boys  and  Cirls,  who 
have  spent  many  happy  hours  with  Crandall’s 
“  Blocks,”  “  Acrobats,”  “  Menagerie,”  and  “  Ye 
Hero  of  ’76,”  will  all  want  this,  his  latest  inven¬ 
tion.  Each  Box,  with  JOHN  CILPIN  AND  HIS 
HORSE,  contains  a  Large  Showbill  with  many 
amusing  Illustrations,  and  with  the  Ballad, 
“JOHN  GILPIN’S  RIDE,”  printed  entire. 

Price  per  Box,  $1.00;  by  mail,  pre-paid,  $1.35. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many 
others.  Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY  245  Broadway  New  York 

who  are  the  Sole  General  Agents. 


Away  went  Oilpin,  and  away 
Went  Oilpin' s  hat  and  wig  ; 

1 1  He  lost  them  sooner  than  the  first, 
For,  why  ?— they  were  too  big. 


And  nous  as  he  went  bowing  down. 
His  reeking  head  full  law, 

The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 
Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 


Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
1  And  tip  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 
But  soon  came  down  again. 


For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 
His  journey  to  begin, 

2  When  turning  round  his  head  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in. 


Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  naught ; 
Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 

4»  He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out , 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 


Stop,  stop,  John  Oilpin — here's  the  house- 
They  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 

The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired , 

Hays  Oilpin— So  am  I. 


So,  turning  to  his  horse  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 

O  ’  Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 
You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail ,  post-paid,  on  reeeipt  of  price.] 

AIIpq’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.* . $2  50 

Allen’s  <L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Aden's  (E.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book .  2  50 

Allen’s  £3.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* .  1  25 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  SuDurban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads* .  3  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientilic  Fruit  Culture* .  3  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot* .  1  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol' —  12  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* .  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’a  Rural  Economy .  1  00 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk.* . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual* .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  1  50 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making*.. .  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* .  4  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book* .  2  00 

Burnham’s  The  China  Fowl* .  1  00 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book' .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guido .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep* .  1  25 

Cnbbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls*  .  5  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* .  3  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market* .  50 

Croft’  ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cumming’s  Architectural  Details* . 10  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture* . 10  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12ino. .  150 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth* .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth*..  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual .  1  25 

Darwin’sVariations  of  Ar.imals&Plants.  2vols*Lnew  ed.]  5  00 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* . 10  00 

Do  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* .  2  50 

Dinks,  Mavhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s’  Landscape  Gardening .  ..  6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* . :  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  1  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . . .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . 1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers*..  .Pa.,  60c.;  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  5(1 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* .  6  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture* .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture* . 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* .  1  50 

Field’s  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* .  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo„  100  Emr’s* .  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Y’oung  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters'  Manual* .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* .  2  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide* . 4  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant* .  3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions* . paper. .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture* .  3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* . 1  00 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Specifications* .  1  75 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Contracts* .  10 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* .  6  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to'  Vegetation . Plain  $4  ; 

Colored  Engravings* .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgno  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds,*.. Paper .  25 

Hop  Culture . 30 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . ,  .paper,  30c ;  cloth .  B0 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book* . . .  1  50 

How  to  Make  Candy* . . .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol*. . , . . . . 50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* .  1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6  00 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House* .  l  50 

.Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn- Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 


Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening* . $1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.  .Paper,  40c _ clom* _  75 

Klippari  s  Wheat  Plant* .  1  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* .  6  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat* .  1  75 

Leuehar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder* . 10  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . . .  1  50 

Marshall’s  Farmer’s  Hand  Book* .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture* .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  6  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* .  6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* .  1  50 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* .  4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . . .  75" 

Onion  Culture . .  20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* .  1  00 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  BO 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  X  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* .  50 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture* .  1  50 

Plummer’s  Carpenters'  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  ‘Prize  Essay.)* . paper .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping.. .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* .  30 

Eeemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual* .  1  25 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.:  Cloth....  60 

Rivers  s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* . 75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture*...., . 3  00 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1  50 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen*  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products* . 1  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* .  60 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* . . .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough* .  1  25 

The  Rifle;  Its  Theory  and  Practice* .  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture* .  50 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed.* .  3  75 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  vols* . 3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual . .  1  50 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures* . . 50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  I  CO 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring’s  Essav  on  Jersey  Cattle* .  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* . . .  2  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3  00 

White’s  Cranberry*  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* _ 18  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  .  2  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country-Homes* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12  00 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cqttages* .  3  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* . ’. .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Dog**. .  3  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  . . 1  00 

i::  STOCK: 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . $1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Beckstein’s  Natural  History  of  Cage  Birds .  1  75 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses .  1  00 

Brent’s  Pigeon  Book .  75 

Bridgeman’s  American  Gardener’s  Assistant . 2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . 20  00 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables . 2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am. Trotting  Turf.  Pa. ,25;  clo.  50 

Carr’s  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns .  1  00 

Chawner’6  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Darrah’s  Poulterers’  and  Farmers’  Guide .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry . . .  4  50 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture . 2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture . 2  00 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  4  00 

Follen’s  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening .  15 

Frank  Forester’s  Sporting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4  00 
Fulton’s  Book  of  Pigeons.  (50  colored  engravings.)...  .15  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Garllck’s  Fish  Culture .  1  50 

Gill’s  Epitome  of  Botany .  50 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol .  3  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Greener’s  Modern  Breechloaders .  1  50 

Grindon  s  Trees  of  Old  England .  1  25 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hallock’s  (’amp  Life  in  Florida .  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses . 4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hibbard’s  The  Fern  Garden . . 1  75 


History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads .  $  50 

Hobbs'  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South..  30 

Idstone  on  the  Dog .  1  75 

James  on  the  Game  Cock . .  ’  ’  1  25 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 2  50 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Klippart’s  Land  Dramage .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 2  00 

Leibig’s  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry . .'.  2  00 

Lewis’ American  Sportsman .  2  15 

Lewis’  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies .  .  2  00 

Mason’s  Farmers’  Practical  Farrier .  1  00 

Mayhews  Illustrated  Iloise  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhew's  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
Meehan’s  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees. .  75 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 1  25 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Perkins’ Farmers’  Accountant .  3  00 

Private  Herd  Record  of  Jersey  Cattle .  3  50 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’ Manual .  2  50 

Racing  Rules . 50 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reasor’e  Treatise  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Ridde  l’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens .  2  00 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 3  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  10 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Sayer’s  American  Flower  Garden  Companion .  1  (X) 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine .  2  00 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waiers .  3  50 

Sidney’s  Book  of  the  Horse.  (25  colored  engravings.)  .15  00 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture .  75 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . 4  50 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stone’s  Domesticated  Trout .  2  50 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  theHorse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Am.  Ed.l2mo  2  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 2  50 

The  Farmer’s  Receipt  Book . 50 

The  Orchard  House .  40 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist .  1  50 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist .  1  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee . : .  50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  7  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Euilder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watt’s  Poultry  Yard .  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . .  2  00 

Wharton's  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  25 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Wither's  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.  .15  00 
Wright’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  (50  col’ed  engrav.)15  00 
Tollmans’  Household  Science.. .  1  75 

THE  CHROMOS. 

To  every  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1876,  [Volume  35,]  the  Publishers  will 
present  an  exquisite  Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two 
beautiful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Obange  . 
Judd  Comp  ant,  and  entitled  “Mischief  Beewing,”  and 
“  Up  fob  Bepaibs,”  have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in 
the  finest  style.  As  long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are 
in  stock,  a  choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of 
either  one  of  these  exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 
cents  It  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Tlie  Poultry  Yard  anfl  Market; 

OH, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mnocultiire. 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  ol’  tlie  New  Process  l'or  Hatching  Eggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  bg  means  of  Horse  Manure  alone,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  by  State  and  County  Fairs,  and  the  American  Institute. 
Leading  newspapers  endorsed  the  valuable  discovery  of  this 
simple  process,  which  is  fully*  described  In  this  book,  giving 
the  valuable  information  acquired  by  20  years’  experience 
in  Poultry  Breeding. 

CONTENTS. 

Origin  of  Artificial  Incubation.— Its  Prolificness.— Partiem 
lars  of  what  has  been  done  in  Artificial  Incubation  up  to  the 
present  time.— The  Discovery  of  how  Eggs  could  be  hatched 
in  Manure.— The  Researches  of  Prof.  Corbett  and  his  Dis¬ 
covery.— Prof.  Corbett's  Success. — Amount  of  Profit  to  be 
made  anually  by  anybody  with  Twelve  Hens.— How  Poultry 
Breeders  can  raise  Chickens  in  Manure,  with  slight  expense, 
all  the  year  round.— The  liaising  of  Poultry  with  Large 
Profits.— The  kind  of  Manure  to  be  used.— The  best  Breed  of 
Profitable  Fowls.— Advice  to  the  Ladles.— Important  Hims 
bow  to  keep  Poultry  and  make  Money.— Diseases  and  their 
Cure.— How  to  Fatten  and  Prepare  lor  Market.— Opinions  of 
the  Press  and  Rewards  given  for  this  process. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  tile  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  IM-n'l-IK  HElVlDEBSOISr, 

Author  ot  “Gardening  for  Protit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 

In  tliis  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  tlie  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  Vue  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter, 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition: 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  •  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for- Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose;  Growing  of 
Win  ter-flo  wcring  T I  ants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grew  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 

Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  file  Successful  Cultivation  of 
flic  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  February  8th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  the  United  States.” 

“  December  9 th,  1874. 

“  Four  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodfst— the  only  sure  guide.” 

“March  23 d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of ‘Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  Heft  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him." 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  .adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK, 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.but,  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr. ILL.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  fanner 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 


No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 

(10  per  cent  Ammonia  Standard.) 
Delivered  by  single  ton  direct  from  Gov’t  stores,  Brooklyn, 
-  Price  per  ton,  2,000  lbs.,  on  board  cars  or  boat  at  K.  Y.,$5(i  50 
Also  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO.  “Guaranteed.”  ’ 
No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  “  Rectified.” 
CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 

WINDOW  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFITv”  AND  “  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  Tlie  fact 'is,  that  the  number  ol  plants  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  maybe  grown,  if  unusual  pains  lie  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  be  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  he  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  with  window  plants,  are  very  few,  and 
tlie  whole  story  is  plainly  told. —  Christian  Advocate , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AN  EGG~ FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  IN 
LARGE  NUMBERS. 


Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 

Insurance  Company. 

HAUTFQHD.  COmtf. 

Cash  Assets, . $3,800,000. 

GRANTS  EVERYTHING  DESIRABLE  IN 

Life  or  Accident  Insurance, 

AX  LOW  CASH  RAXES. 

Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  tlie  Company. 

THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.  D.  1850. 
Assets . $13,350,440.68 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

WITH  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Plan  of  Farm.- Manner  of  Feeding.— 
Location  of  Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm.— 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth.— Houses  for  Layers. — Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
—Houses  for  Sitters. — Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
— Fowls  for  Layers.— Fowls  for  Sitters.— Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens.— Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.— Shelters  for  Fowls 
and  Chickens.— Kind  of  Food.— Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Young  Chickens.  — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens. —Additional  Build¬ 
ings.  —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House. — 
Poultry  Farming. — Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  doth,  75  cts. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  very  practical,  all  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  building  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.  The  directions  for  manage¬ 
ment  are  plain,  and  evidently  I  lie  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  author. —  Country  Gentleman,  Albany. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
tlie  breeding  and  raising  of  poultry  is  here  given,  and  no 
difficulty  to  be  avoided  or  point  in  wnich  labor  may  be 
saved,  seems  to  be  unprovided  for. —  The  Salem  Gazette. 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  little  work  on  tl*e 
management  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  literature.— 
Cclman's  Rural  World,-  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
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The  Poultry  Yard  aid  Market ; 

OR, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Galliuoculture. 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  of  the  New  Process  for  Hatching  Eggs  ancl  Raising 
Poultry,  by  means  of  Horse  Manure  alone ,  for  whieli  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  by  State  and  County  Fairs,  and  the  American  Institute. 
Leading  newspapers  endorsed  tlie  valuable  discovery  ot  this 
simple  process,  which  is  fully  described  in  this  book,  giving 
the  valuable  information  acquired  by  20  years’ experience 
in  Poultry  Breeding. 

CONTENTS. 

Origin  of  Artificial  Incubation.— Its  Prolificness.— Particu¬ 
lars  of  what  has  been  done  in  Artificial  Incubation  up  to  the 
present  time.— The  Discovery  of  how  Eggs  could  be  hatched 
in  Manure.— The  Researches  of  Prof.  Corbett  and  his  Dis¬ 
covery  .— Prot.  Corbett's-  Success.— Amount  of  Profit  to  be 
made  anually  by  anybody  with  Twelve  Hens. — How  Poultry 
Breeders  can  raise  Chickens  in  Manure,  with  slight  expense, 
all  the  year  round.— The  Raising  of  Poultry  with  Large 
Profits. — The  kind  of  Manure  to  be  used.— The  best  Breed  of 
Protitalile  Fowls.— Advice  to  the  Ladies.— Important  Hints 
how  to  keep  Poultry  and  make  Money.— Diseases  and  their 
(hire.— How  to  Fatten  and  Prepare  lor  Market.— Opinions  of 
the  Press  and  Rewards  given  for  this  process. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and.  Suburban  Houses. 


COE’S  APPLE  GATHERER. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
IRA  «fc  IRO  COE,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


space  in  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  about,  100  pages,  and  is  nicely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls,  etc.,  etc  .—Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland. 

It  gives  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  tlie  manage¬ 
ment  of  poultry  in  large  numbers,  with  plenty  of  excel¬ 
lent,  illustrations. — Christian  Register,  Boston. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  tlie  best 
plans  for  breeding  stock  and  management  of  young 
chickens,  with  cuts  of  the  most  economical  houses,  and 
showing  fanciers  iiow  to  make  the  business  a  profitable 
one. — Stoneham  Sentinel,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 

This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fitt, y  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation:  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations;  Cisterns  and  Filtereis:  Superstructure 
IValls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient,  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall:  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block:  Ell  Pise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames:  the  Iioof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches.  Stables,  etc. 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
prico  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Meerder,  Secretary  of  the 
General  Directory  of  the  Imperial  Studs  of  Russia, 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,” 
of  New  York,  a  number  of  photographs  of  trotting 
horses  of  the  Orloff  breed.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  “  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,”  we  are  able  to  give 
the  accompanying  portrait  of  a  famous  stalliou  of 
this  breed,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  by  Mr.  Meerder.  The  excellence  of 
these  photographic  portraits  should  set  at  rest 
those  objectors,  who  pretend  that  no  accurate,  life¬ 
like  portrait  of  an  animal  can  be  procured  by  pho¬ 
tography.  Although  there  are  some  unavoidable 
seeming  distortions  of  parts  of  the  figure  in  a  pho¬ 


tograph,  yet  these  so  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  the  intelligent  observer — just  as  the  seeming 
inaccuracies  of  a  perspective  view  of  a  building  are 
recognized  and  understood— that  a  photograph  is  a 
far  more  satisfactory  manner  of  “  holding  the  mir¬ 
ror  up  to  nature,”  than  the  majority  of  drawings  or 
paintings  would  be,  unless  done  with  perfect  fidelity 
and  great  skill.  In  the  photograph  we  see  the 
animal  as  it  is,  which  should  be  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory  to  those  who  would  so  represent  it.  In  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  August  (page  294)  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  this  breed  of  horses,  and  some  in¬ 
formation  given  as  to  their  breeding  and  character. 
Mr.  Moerder  has  written  a  pamphlet  upon  “  The 


Russian  Trotter,”  it  which  the  history  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  these  horses  are  set  forth  in  a  full  and  in¬ 
teresting  manner.  No  horse  is  considered  as  a  pure 
Orloff,  unless  he  has  descended  directly  from  an 
Arabian  horse,  “  Smetauka,”  which  was  the  founder 
of  the  race.  This  horse  possessed  an  extra  pair  of 
ribs,  and  his  skeleton  is  still  preserved  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  stallion  here  re¬ 
presented  is  “Pravnouk,”  in  color  brown-bay, 
age  16  years,  hight  1GI  hands,  and  raised  in  the 
stud  of  Mr.  Divov.  This  stallion  is  now  serving 
in  the  stud  of  Mr.  Pavlov.  It  is  this  breed  which 
is  used  in  the  production  of  a  class  of  horses, 
now  in  demand  in  Russia  for  carriage  horses. 
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Composting  aDox»4l  Mtacl.— “  G.  J.  F.,” 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  To  compost,  pond  mud  it  is  proper 
to  throw  it  in  piles  upon  the  bank  to  drain,  and  when  it 
is  only  moist,  and  not  wet ,  to  mix  it  in  layers  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  if  desired,  with  lime.  If  one  load  of 
coarse  stable  manure,  one  bushel  of  lime,  and  five  loads 
of  the  drained  mud,  are  evenly  mixed  and  left,  to  decom¬ 
pose,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  ammonia,  as  the  mud  will 
absorb  all  that  is  set  free  from  the  manure.  The  heap 
should  b  -  made  about  four  feet  high,  flat,,  and  slightly 
hollow  upon  the  top,  to  hold  all  the  rain  that  may  fall. 
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The  results  of  the  harvest  season  now  nearly 
closed,  show  very  clearly  that  the  effects  of  the 
variableness  of  the  seasons  may  be  greatly  modified 
by  the  farmer  himself.  In  parts  of  the  East,  where 
a  severe  drouth  has  prevailed,  and  where  the  potato 
beetles  have  appeared  in  great  numbers,  those 
farmers  have  suffered  most  whose  fields  have  been 
poor,  oi;  who  have  neglected  those  simple  precau¬ 
tions  by  which  others  have  saved  their  crops.  In 
the  West,  where  floods  of  rain  have  drenched  the 
fields,  it  is  the  undrained  lands  that  have  suffered. 
Where  liberal  manuring,  drainage,  or  careful  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  done,  the  ill  effects  of  drouth  or 
excessive  moisture  have  been  mitigated.  One  more 
resource  remains  to  he  exercised,  that  is  irrigation. 
Every  successive  year  shows  more  and  more  con¬ 
clusively  that  some  practical  means  of  utilizing  the 
excess  of  the  rainfall  of  a  part  of  the  year,  during 
our  almost  certain  dry  season,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  How  we  can  best  use  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  our  wet  months  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  dry  months,  is  a  question  that  appeals  to  the 
interests  of  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and  gardeners. 


Hints  al»ont  Work. 

Thrashing. — The  dry  weather  of  July  and  August 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  East,  has  brought  the 
wheat  and  rye  into  a  condition  of  ripeness  that  will 
much  facilitate  early  thrashing.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  grain  was  in  the  best  condition  for  thrashing 
as  it  came  from  the  field.  Many  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  now  haul  their  grain  direct  from  the  field  to  the, 
machine.  A  second  handling  is  thus  avoided,  and 
the  straw  may  go  into  the  stack  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion,  or  into  the  barn  direct.  With  our  usually  dry 
harvest  season  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this 
double  handling,  and  none  to  prevent  the  thrashing 
of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats  directly  from  the  field.  Our 
own  experience  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  practice. 

Wheat  or  Eye. — Rye  is  little  more  than  half  the 
price  of  wheat.  The  chief  reason  why  this  crop  is 
grown,  is  tliarthe  soil  is  too  poor  to  bring  a  crop  of 
wheat.  To  grow  a  bushel  of  rye  costs  just  as  much 
as  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Either  the  rye  is 
grown  at  a  loss,  or  the  wheat  at  a  large  profit.  The 
former  is  the  fact.  Why  then  should  rye  he  grown, 
excepting  in  those  rare  cases  iu  which  the  straw  is 


in  demand  for  various  purposes,  and  in  which  the 
profit  of  the  crop  thus  lies  ?  Only  because  the 
method  of  farming  is  poor,  and  therefore  unprofita¬ 
ble.  As  a  help  to  change  the  system,  we  might 
suggest  that  the  manure  used  to  grow  a  few  acres 
of  rye,  be  used  on  half  the  number  of  acres  of 
wheat,  and  the  rest  of  the  laud  be  fallowed  or  sown 
to  clover  in  the  spring,  as  a  means  of  renovation. 

But  in  some  way  wheat  ought  to  take  the  place  of 
rye  iu  many  districts  where  that  is  generally  grown. 

Seed  Wheat. — To  procure  the  largest  ripest  grains 
for  seed,  some  sheaves  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
barn  floor  in  a  deep  bed,  and  partly  thrashed  with 
the  flail,  or  by  driving  a  pair  of  horses  over  them, 
without  untying  them.  They  may  then  be  returned 
to  the  mow.  This  may  seem  like  going  back  on 
machinery,  and  returning  to  by-gone  fashions,  but 
there  are  some  things  which  can,  and  perhaps  al¬ 
ways  will,  be  done  best  ‘by  hand,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  Machine  thrashed  grain  is  so  much  cracked 
or  broken,  that  a  large  proportion  is  unfit  for  seed, 
and  especially  when  we  have  to  buy  seed  at  double  J 
prices,  or  even  more,  much  is  saved  by  procuring 
baud  thrashed  seed.  In  the  way  pointed  out  -we 
get  the  ripest  and  largest  grain,  which  makes  the 
best  seed. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — How  much  seed  per  acre  should 
be  sown,  is  a  question  about  which  there  are  various 
opinions.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  seed  and  r 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  a 
great  deal  of  seed  is  wasted  by  over  thick  sowing. 

We  have  found  one  bushel  per  acre  to  produce 
more  than  five  or  six  pecks  upon  similar  ground, 
when  sown  early  this  month.  But  the  soil  was  rich  ; 
enough  to  yield  30  bushels  per  acre.  Upon  poorer  j 
ground  this  sowing  would  be  too  thin.  If  later 
sown  more  seed  is  needed.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  advantage  of  drill  sowing  over  broadcast.  i 
To  cover  the  seed  by  a  common  cultivator,  is  a 
good  substitute  for  drill  sowing.  Where  the  ground 
is  at  all  cloddy,  rolling  after  sowing  will  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  otherwise  we  leave  the  surface  rough. 

Smut. — As  a  preventive  against  smut,  it  will  pay 
to  “pickle”  the  seed.  Steeping  in  strong  brine, 
lime  water,  or  stale  urine,  for  three  hours,  are 
found  effective  in  many  eases.  Perhaps  the  best 
method  of  pickling  seed,  is  to  dissolve  four  ounces 
of  blue  stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  for  every  two  bushels  of  seed.  Heap  the 
seed  upon  the  barn  floor,  and  sprinkle  the  solution 
over  it ;  then  mix  thoroughly  with  the  shovel  until 
the  moisture  is  spread  evenly  through  the  heap. 

Let  it  remain  twelve  hours,  when  the  pickle  will  be 
absorbed,  and  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  once. 

Fertilizers. — Where  the  soil  has  not  been  well- 
dressed  with  rich,  rotted  manure,  some  active  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  be  useful.  Now  that  we  can  procure 
guano  guaranteed  as  to  quality,  we  would  choose 
this  for  fall  use  before  any  other  purchased  fertili¬ 
zer.  Superphosphate  is  generally  most  effective 
when  used  in  the  spring.  150  lbs.  of  guano,  cost¬ 
ing  about  84.50,  per  acre,  would  make  a  good  dress¬ 
ing,  to  be  harrowed  in  before  sowing,  or  with  the 
seed  if  it  is  sown  broadcast. 

Surface  Draining. — When  they  are  necessary,  sur¬ 
face  drains  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  fields  are 
sown,  and  not  left  until  full  rains  have  come.  Gen¬ 
erally,  to  clear  out  the  dead  furrows  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  field,  and  to  make  outlets  from  the 
lower  parts,  where  surface  water  might  accumulate, 
will  be  sufficient. 

Grass  Seed. — Timothy  or  orchard  grass  are  better 
to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  drilled  or  cover¬ 
ed,  than  in  the  spring.  A  peek  of  the  former,  or 
six  pecks  of  the  latter,  is  not  too  much  if  the  grass 
alone  is  to  he  sown.  If  clover  is  to  be  sown  in  the 
spring,  four  to  six  quarts  of  the  former,  or  a  bushel 
of  the  latter  would  he  a  proper  quantity  per  acre. 

Grasslands. — Meadows  and  pastures  may  be  top- 
dressed  with  advantage  at  any  spare  time  during 
the  month.  Coarse  manure  had  better  be  left  in 
the  yard  to  rot,  but  if  any  well  rotted  mauure  is  on 
hand,  it  may  be  evenly  spread,  and  the  lumps  bro¬ 
ken  by  drawing  a  dull  harrow  or  a  log  clod-crusher 
over  it. 

Clover  Seed. — The  high  price  of  clover  seed  makes 
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it  of  advantage  to  save  all  that  can  be  gathered. 
Five  bushels  of  clover  seed  per  acre  may  be  saved, 
if  it  is  made  an  object  to  do  it.  This  is  worth  as 
much  as  an  average  crop  of  hay.  The  ground  is 
not  exhausted  by  it.  By  attaching  a  sheet-iron 
apron  behind  the  cutter-bar,  so  that  the  rear  part 
drags  upon  the  ground,  the  heads  may  be  gathered 
and  raked  into  heaps  by  a  boy  following  the  ma¬ 
chine.  As  the  stalks  are  of  little  account  for  fod¬ 
der,  the  clover  may  be  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
wind  without  damage,  and  with  advantage,  as  the 
seed  will  hull  out  better  for  it.  It  may  be  raked 
up  when  perfectly  dry,  and  put  under  cover  to  be 
thrashed  in  the  winter.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  it  dry 
by  any  way  of  stacking  it  out  of  doors. 

Cutting  Com. — The  value  of  corn-stalks  for  fod¬ 
der,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  harvesting.  To 
save  the  fodder  as  much  as  possible,  the  crop 
should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed. 
After  that  nothing  is  gained  by  letting  the  crop 
stand,  but  much  loss  is  risked  by  reason  of  storms 
or  frosts.  When  the  whole  stalks  are  not  cut,  but 
only  the  tops  above  the  ears,  the  fodder  may  be 
gathered  soon  after  the  first  of  this  month.  Bind¬ 
ing  in  small  sheaves  is  a  good  plan. 

Sowing  Corn-Stubble. — Where  the  practice  of  sow¬ 
ing  the  corn-stubble  with  wheat  prevails,  the  un¬ 
sightly  method  of  leaving  the  strips  upon  which 
the  corn  has  been  shocked  unsown,  should  be 
avoided,  both  on  account  of  its  ill  appearance  and 
its  want  of  economy.  A  considerable  amount  of 
ground  is  wasted,  and  weeds  are  encouraged.  It  is 
not  much  trouble  to  haul  off  the  shocks,  as  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  328,  and  set  them  up  in  some  place 
where  the  com  can  be  husked  conveniently,  and 
what  trouble  there  is  in  it  is  well  repaid. 

Com  Husking. — Many  farmers  are  unaware  that 
corn  may  be  husked  by  machinery,  and  where  a 
large  crop  is  to  be  handled,  the  Philip’s  Spiral  Com 
Husker  will  be  found  a  great  help.  Other  helps 
for  smaller  growers,  will  be  found  in  some  greatly 
improved  husking  gloves  that  are  now  made.  They 
are  a  protection  against  cold,  and  effective. 

Winter  Pasture. — In  many  places,  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  for  instance,  a  winter  pasture 
is  very  convenient,  if  not  necessary.  Rye  is  gener¬ 
ally  sown  for  this  purpose  on  fields  intended  for  a 
spring  crop,  or  the  crop  is  left  to  grow  after  having 
been  pastured.  Three  bushels  of  seed  should  be 
sown,  and  the  earlier  this  month  the  better. 

Winter  Oats. — This  crop  is  coming  into  favor  in 
Southern  States,  aud  is  being  tested  in  the  Middle 
States.  It  furnishes  fall  and  winter  pasture,  or  a 
heavier  crop  of  grain  than  spring  oats.  Two  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  should  be  sown  early  this  month.  The 
earlier  it  is  sown  the  better. 

Soiling  Crops. — Rye  is  the  first  crop  that  can  be 
used  in  the  spring  for  soiling  purposes.  Those 
farmers  or  dairymen  who  intend  to  soil  any  of  their 
stock,  can  best  begin  now  by  sowing  a  piece  of  rye 
for  early  green  feed.  The  ground  is  cleared  in  time 
for  oats  and  peas  mixed,  or  fodder  corn.  To  make 
soiling  crops  pay  they  must  be  richly  manured,  as 
much  labor  is  involved  in  this  method  of  feeding 
stock,  and  only  heavy  crops  will  pay  for  the  labor. 

Boot  Crops. — Forward  crops  of  mangels  or  beets 
may  be  thinned  now  to  help  out  the  fall  feed.  The 
more  room  the  leaves  have  to  spread,  the  riper  and 
more  nutritious  the  roots  will  be. 

Sheep. — The  whole  flock  should  now  be  well 
looked  after.  Sheep  intended  for  market  should 
be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ewes 
intended  to  produce  early  lambs  should  not  be 
stinted  upon  stubbles  and  bare  pastures,  hut  should 
be  supplied  liberally  with  all  the  food  they  can  di¬ 
gest.  They  may  now  be  coupled  with  the  ram. 
For  market  lambs  the  Merino  ewe  crossed  with  a 
Cotswold  ram,  is  perhaps  the  best  choice,  giving 
large  and  rapidly  growing  lambs,  which  are  easily 
fed  and  fatted.  Experienced  breeders  have  found 
no  difficulty  on  account  of  the  ram,  nevertheless,  a 
moderate  sized,  compact,  heavy  bodied  ram  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  lanky  rangy  animal. 

Young  Stock  of  all  kinds  should  be  prepared  for 
winter.  Get  them  in  good  condition  before  the 
cold  weather  arrives,  or  all  is  lost  now  that  has  been 


gained  by  the  summer’s  feed.  To  keep  them  steadily 
growing  at  all  seasons,  is  the  secret  of  raising 
profitable  animals. 

Swine. — More  improvement  is  noticable  in  swine 
than  in  any  other  stock,  but  unless  improvement  is 
kept  up  by  the  use  of  thorough-bred  males,  the 
stock  will  go  back.  As  a  primary  principle  in 
breeding,  it  may  be  said  that  a  half-bred  or  grade 
male  should  never  be  liked  to  produce  stock.  For 
a  sow  that  produces  ten  young  at  once,  it  is  the 
very  poorest  enonomy  to  breed  her  to  a  poor  male, 
no  stock  pays  better  to  improve  than  swine,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rapid  increase. 

Agricultural  Fairs.- — Every  farmer  should  make  a 
point  of  attending  his  County  Fair  aud  the  State 
Fair  that  he  can  most  conveniently  reach.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  it  is  that  of  his  own  or  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  State.  When  there  the  most  of  his  time  should 
be  given  to  examining  the  stock  and  implements  as 
a  study.  Their  valuable  points  should  be  found 
and  contrasted,  and  notes  made  of  these  with  the 
names  of  the  breeders  or  the  manufacturers.  To 
study  the  various  things  exhibited,  as  though  every 
visitor  was  a  judge,  and  was  expected  to  render  a 
decision,  would  be  time  well  employed. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


In  many  orchards  this  is  the  harvest  month,  and 
care  taken  with  the  trees  will  now  be  repaid  in 
fruit.  The  proper  treatment  of  trees  from  the  time 
of  planting  to  that  of  bearing  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  as  the  difference  in 
soils  and  climates.  If  trees  are  planted  in  well- 
drained  soil,  and  carefully  pruned  at  the  time,  and 
the  fruit  thinned  when  they  begin  to  bear,  the  same 
variety  will  be  much  finer,  than  where  these  points 
are  neglected.  September  is  also  the  “Fan-” 
month,  and  every  grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  select  his  best  specimens  of  each  for  the 
neighboring  fair,  and  if  he  can  exhibit  at  the  larger 
State  and  horticultural  exhibitions,  all  the  better. 
Marketing  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  garden¬ 
er,  and  the  hints  given  in  last  month’s  notes  should 
be  heeded.  The  fruit  crop  is  so  large  generally, 
though  there  are  localities  with  poor  crops,  that 
unless  unusual  care  is  taken  in  assorting  and  pack¬ 
ing,  poor  returns  will  be  realized.  The  laying 
of  drains  should  not  be  postponed  later  than  this 
month,  as  the  fall  rains  will  hinder  the  work. 


Orchard  rand.  Narscry. 

Peaches. — Gather  for  market  before  they  begin  to 
soften,  as  one  soft  peach  will  spoil  a  basket  or 
crate.  See  that  they  are  carefully  assorted,  and 
handled  as  little  as  possible. 

Pears. — Never  shake  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  but 
hand-pick  always.  All  pears  arc  better  when  ripened 
off  of  the  tree.  A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to 
pick  at  just  the  right  time,  so  that  they  will  be  in 
eating  condition  soon  after  they  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer.  New  half-barrels,  lined  with  white  paper, 
are  the  best  packages  for  choice  selected  pears. 

Apples. — Assort,  and  market  only  the  good  ones  ; 
poor  apples  will  pay  best  in  the  form  of  vinegar. 

Budding  may  still  be  done,  as  recommended  last 
month.  Label  each  sort  carefully. 

Drying. — Make  ample  provisions  for  drying  the 
surplus  fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  it  is  likely  that  only  the 
best  fruit  will  bring  remunerative  prices  this  season. 

Cider  and  Vinegar. — See  that  all  inferior  fruit  is 
gathered  and  made  into  cider,  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  decay,  rejecting  all  that  is  partially  decayed. 

Seeds. — Gather  stones  of  peaches  and  plums  for 
raising  stocks,  and  preserve  in  boxes  of  sand, 
where  they  will  be  kept  cool.  Collect  seeds  of  all 
trees  which  it  is  desirable  to  propagate,  as  fast  as 
they  ripen,  and  sow  those  sorts  at  once,  which  will 
not  keep,  aud  preserve  the  rest  in  a  cool  place 
until  spring. 

Planting. — All  land  intended  for  fall  planting 
should  be  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  put  into 
proper  condition  for  setting  out  trees  ;  if  pos¬ 
sible,  give  a  good  dressing  of  ashes  or  ground 
bone.  Stake  out  the  ground  ready  for  planting 


later  in  the  fall.  In  northern  localities  it  is  better 
to  plow  the  land,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until 
spring  ;  purchase  the  trees  this  fall,  and  heel  them 
in,  to  be  ready  for  setting  in  spring. 

Seed-Beds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  must  be 
weeded  often,  else  the  tenacious  fall  weeds  will 
render  the  work  almost  impossible,  without  root¬ 
ing  out  the  young  trees  with  the  weeds. 

E'Vusitt  ®rai”4lc!i. 

Most  of  the  fruits  cultivated  in  this  department, 
except  grapes,  will  have  been  already  gathered,  and 
the  main  work  will  be  to  take  such  care  of  the 
plants,  as  will  secure  an  abundant  crop  next  year. 

Baspbcrries. — Cut  away  the  old  canes  that  have 
fruited,  and  burn.  Tie  up  the  new  growth  to 
stakes  or  other  support,  allowing  only  four  or  five 
canes  to  each  plant ;  shorten  these  to  about  4  feet, 
and  the  laterals  at  18  inches.  It  is  well  to  give  the 
rows  a  dressing  of  manure,  leaving  it  on  all  winter. 

Blackberries. — Cut  out  the  canes  which  have  fruit¬ 
ed,  and  tie  up  the  new  ones  ;  do  not  let  them  grow 
over  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  keep  the  laterals  to  18  in. 

Crapes. — Mildew  sometimes  appears  just  as  the 
fruit  is  about  to  color ;  when  this  happens,  dust 
freely  with  sulphur,  and  trust  to  the  rains  to  wash 
it  off  before  the  fruit  is  gathered.  In  picking  for 
market,  do  not  handle  the  bunches  ;  scissors  are 
made,  which  hold  the  bunch  after  cutting  it. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Apply  manure  to  the 
surface  to  fertilize  and  mulch.  If  no  manure  is 
used,  put  on  a  mulch  of  litter. 

Dwarf  Trees. — Gather  the  fruit  from  these  as  fast 
as  it  matures.  Do  not  allow  pears  to  mellow  on  the 
trees,  but  when  the  stem  parts  readily  from  the 
tree,  pick  and  lay  away  on  shelves  in  a  cool  fruit- 
room,  to  color  and  ripen. 

Kitchen  das-deia. 

Asparagus. — If  any  seeds  are  needed,  gather  and 
allow  them  to  ripen.  When  the  foliage  begins  to 
turn  yellow,  cut  and  burn  the  old  stalks.  Give  the 
bed  a  liberal  coat  of  manure,  which  should  be  left 
on  until  spring. 

Beets. — Keep  the  late  crops  hoed,  aud  cultivate 
between  the  rows  often,  until  the  tops  prevent. 
Sow  a  few  early  this  month  for  late  greens. 

Beans. — Hoe  and  cultivate  as  often  as  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Gather  Limas,  and  pick 
and  salt  dowu  late  string  beans. 

Celery  should  now  be  growing  finely,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  draw  the  earth  up  to  the 
plants  ;  do  not  allow  any  to  get  into  the  center. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. — Hoe  late  crops  often, 
sowing  a  little  guano  between  the  rows  before 
hoeing,  and  water  occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 

Corn. — Save  a  few  ears  of  the  earliest  and  best 
shaped  for  seed.  Cut  the  stalks  from  the  early 
crop  and  dry  for  fodder.  Dry  a  quantity  of  green 
corn  for  winter  use. 

Cucumbers. — Gather  pickles  every  other  day,  use- 
iug  none  over  three  inches  long.  The  ripe  fruit 
may  be  made  into  sweet  pickle  or  cucumber  catsup. 

Lettuce. — Sow  a  few  rows  for  fall  use  in  a  cool  place. 

Manure. — Make  all  the  manure  possible,  by  sav¬ 
ing  house-slops,  washing  water,  and  all  weeds 
which  have  not  ripened  their  seeds  ;  turn  and  mix 
thoroughly  the  manure  occasionally,  so  that  it  will 
rot  rapidly. 

Martynias. — Gather  the  young  tender  fruit  every 
few  days, and  put  into  brine,  the  same  as  cucumbers. 

Melons. — Turn  occasionally,  to  ripen  them  evenly. 

Onions. — Gather  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
after  the  tops  have  fallen  over. 

Seeds. — Save  and  label  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  and 
take  care  to  put  them  where  mice  cannot  reach  them. 

Spinach. — Sow  for  fall  use  this  month,  and  hoe  as 
soon  as  up. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Move  the  vines  occasionally  to 
keep  them  from  rooting.  A  few  of  the  largest  may 
be  taken  out  for  use,  and  the  rest  left  to  grow. 

Tomatoes. — Destroy  the  large  green  worm  which 
eats  the  leaves.  Before  the  frost  comes  gather  a 
quantity  of  green  ones  for  pickling. 

Turnips. — Hoe  and  thin  the  late  sown  crops,  and 
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keep  the  others  cultivated  until  the  tops  cover  the 
ground.  Sow  seeds  of  the  fiat  kinds  in  any  vacant 
spots,  and  if  the  fall  is  moderately  long,  a  fair  crop 
may  be  expected. 

Weeds. — Allow  none  to  go  to  seed.  Use  the  cul¬ 
tivator  wherever  it  will  save  hand  labor.  Let  no 
weeds  run  to  seed  along  the  fence  rows,  as  these 
soon  fill  the  ground  with  seeds. 

flower  &Sai-4ieHi  aia«l  Lawn. 

The  fall  rains  will  in  most  places  have  started  the 
grass  and  flowers  into  fresh  growth,  and  the  garden 
should  now  be  in  the  glory  of  its  late  bloom. 

Lawn . — Mow  every  week  or  so  to  keep  down 
annual  weeds.  If  there  are  any  spots  in  which  the 
grass  has  been  killed  by  drouths,  sow  grass  seed,  if 
possible  just  before  a  shower,  or  mend  with  sods. 

Crysanthemums. — A  few  of  the  best  varieties 
should  be  taken  up  and  potted  for  blooming  in  the 
house,  giving  them  a  few  days  shading.  Tie  up  any 
that  require  it. 

Cuttings. — Provide  a  stock  of  cuttings  of  plants 
for  winter  flowering.  Shade  the  cutting  bed  from 
the  sun  during  hot  days. 

Dahlias  should  now  look  their  best,  and  must  be 
kept  tied  up  carefully  to  stakes,  else  they  will  be 
broken  by  the  wind. 

Walks. — Keep  free  from  weeds  ;  rake  and  roll. 
Cut  the  margins  with  an  edging  knife,  and  keep 
the  grass  roots  from  entering  the  walks. 

Perennial  Plants. — Keep  down  the  weeds  and  save 
seeds  of  such  as  are  wanted  as  fast  as  they  ripen. 

Insects. — Remove  and  burn  all  late  caterpillars 
which  infest  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees. 

CiJs'cenSaoiBse  and  'Wimtlow  jPJs&Hijs. 

The  general  overhauling  and  cleaning  of  the 
greenhouse  should  he  over,  so  that  tender  plants, 
which  have_  been  out  during  the  summer,  may  be 
taken  in  at  any  time. 

Glazing  should  be  done,  and  if  the  glass  is  not 
perfectly  tight,  give  the  sash  bars  a.coat  of  thick 
lead  paint,  to  close  up  all  cracks. 

Pots. — Have  a  plenty  on  hand  for  all  plants  which 
are  to  be  taken  in.  Wash  and  clean  all  which  re¬ 
quire  it,  as  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  put  plants  into 
dirty  pots. 

j Ranging  Baskets  may  now  be  refilled  and  set  in 
the  shade  for  a  few  days,  and  then  removed-  to  the 
house  or  greenhouse. 

Propagation. — Make  cuttings  of  all  bedding  and 
greenhouse  plants  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
stock  of,  and  take  care  not  to  allow  the  air  to  blow 
over  the  cutting  bed,  as  this  soon  dries  out  the  sand. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  lias  been  up  to  112%,  and  down  to  111%,  closing 
Aug.  12,  at  111%,  as  against  Ill’s  on  July  12,  and  112% 
on  May  13  . .  .The  movements  in  the  Breadstuff  line  have 
been  on  a  restricted  scale.  The  export  inquiry  for  sup¬ 
plies  has  been  comparatively  moderate;  the  foreign  ad¬ 
vices  having  been,  as  a  whole,  unfavorable  to  free  pur¬ 
chases  for  shipment.  The  home  trade  demand  has  been 
fair,  but  not  urgent.  Supplies  have  been  offered  with  free¬ 
dom,  particularly  Grain  “out  of  order,”  which,  in  the 
instance  of  Spring  Wheat  especially,  constituted  the  bulk 
of  the  available  stock  here.  The  oppressively  warm 
weather  in  July  very  seriously  damaged  the  Grain  accu¬ 
mulation  here ;  and  also  injured  the  stock  Flour  consid¬ 
erably.  Strictly  prime  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats  have  been 
comparatively  scarce.  Prices  have  been  quite  variable, 
during  the  month,  closing  weak  for  Flour,  Wheat,  and 
Rye;  and  firm  for  Corn  and  Oats.  New  Winter  Wheat 
Flour,  and  new  Winter  Wheat,  and  new  Oats  have  been 
arriving  more  freely,  and  have  been  selling  quite  readily 
on  arrival  at  relatively  full  prices.  The  new  Oats,  which 
have  thus  far  come  to  hand,  have  been  mostly  very  light 
and  poor.  The  new  Winter  Wheat,  particularly  new  ant¬ 
her,  has  been  ot  excellent  quality,  as  a  rule.  New  crop 
State  Barley  is  now  offering  here  by  sample  for  late  Sep¬ 
tember  arrival.  The  samples  appear  to  be  of  light  weight, 
but  otherwise  of  very  good  quality  and  color.  Of  Flour, 
the  favorite  brands  with  home  trade  buyers  have  been 
Minnesota  extras,  straight,  and  patent,  which  have  been 
sold  with  promptness  and  close  up  to  production.  On 
Thursday,  August  10,  a  sample  of  new  crop  Minnesota 
Spring  was  exhibited  at  the  Produce  Exchange.  It  was, 
as  to  berry,  very  hard  and  sound,  and  deemed  much  su 
perior  to  last  year’s  crop.  Thus  far  the  new  crop  of 


Spring  in  Minnesota  has  been  harvested  in  fine  condition. 
The  weather  has  not  only  been  generally  fine,  but  great- 
care  has  been  exercised  in  handling.  After  last  year’s  se¬ 
vere  experience,  northwestern  farmers  are  far  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  ever  before,  and  have  adopted  the  rule  of 
“  stacking  as  they  go  along.”  All  reports  seem  to  agree 
that  the  yield  is  below  the  average  of  the  last  two  heavy 
crops,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deficien¬ 
cy,  the  range  being  from  15  to  30  per  cent  in  various  sec¬ 
tions.  The  sample  shown  here  to-day  will  test  at  least  GO 

lbs.  per  bushel _ Provisions*liave  been  active,  but,  in 

the  leading  items,  unsettled  in  price. . . .  Wool  has  been  in 
more  demand  for  manufacturing  purposes,  closing  more 
firmly,  on  less  urgent  offerings. . .  .Cotton  has  been  freely 

dealt  in,  and  has  advanced _ Tobacco,  Hay,  Straw, 

nops,  Naval  Stores,  and  Petroleum  have  been  more 
sought  after,  and  have  shown  more  steadiness  as  to  values 
toward  the  close  . .  Ocean  Grain  freights  have  been  mod¬ 
erately  active,  closing  firmly.  Grain  rates  by  steam  to 
Liverpool,  closed  on  the  12th  Aug.  at  9rf ;  to  Glasgow 
at  9 d  ;  to  London  at  '7%@8 d  ;  to  Liverpool,  by  sail,  at  8 
@8 y.d  ;  London,  by  sail,  at  7%rf.  per  bushel.  Provis¬ 
ions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  40s.®5&s.  per  ton;  Cotton 
at  lb.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders, 

at  G5.@6s.3rf.  per  quarter.  Grain  rates  from  San  Francis¬ 
co  to  Liverpool,  quoted  at  65s. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Aug.  14th,  1S76, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

Cuar.itNT  WuoLicsAi.it  Pricks. 


Pkicic  of  Gold 


July  13. 

Ill  7-8 


Aug.  14. 

Ill  1-3 


Flop it— Super  to  Extra  Stale  $3  21  <3  5  30  $3  65  ©  5  25 


Suner  to  Extra  Southern _  3  v5  @  8  75 

Extra  Western  .  4  25  @9  50 

Extra  Genesee .  5  30  @  6  75 

Superfine  Western .  3  (0  @  4  00 


3  65  @8  50 

4  40  @9  25 

5  25  @  6  50 
3  65  ©  4  35 


Corn-.M  eat . 

2  Cl)  @3  35 

2  60 

@  3  25 

Wiihat—  All  kinds  ol'  White. 

1  20  @1  45 

1  20 

@ 

1  35 

All  kinds  ol  Red  and  Amber.. 

SO  @  1  2S 

70 

© 

1  30 

Corn— Fellow . 

55  YM  60 

57 

® 

61 

Mixed . . . 

47  @  57 

48 

@ 

58% 

White . 

56  @  62 

56 

© 

63 

Oats—  Western  . . 

30  @  43 

26 

@ 

45 

State  . 

37  @  44 

80 

© 

48 

IlYK . .  . 

72  ©  88 

60 

© 

76 

Barley  . 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

May— Dale,  ifl  101)  lbs . 

60  @  1  00 

55 

@ 

95 

Straw,  TR  mo  fts . 

60  ©  1  15 

45 

95 

Cotton' —  Middlings,  if)  lb  ... 

H%@  11% 

12%@ 

12% 

Hops— Cron  ol  1875,  iR  lb . 

10  @  17 

10 

© 

20 

new,  $  lb . 

—  @  — 

— 

© 

30 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  TR  ft 

30  @  60 

so 

@ 

60 

S icico— Clover,  if)  lb  . 

Nominal. 

16 

@ 

16% 

Timothy,  ift  bushel... . 

2  70  @  2  90 

2  75 

@  2  90 

Flax,  TR  bushel . 

1  50  ®  — 

1  40 

@ 

1  42% 

7  %@ 
2S  @ 
45  © 


9% 

38 

60 


15X®  18% 

6  @  25 


5  @ 
18  @ 
16  @ 
10  @ 
8%@ 


7%@  10% 

SO  @  42 

47  %@  60 

li%@  17% 
6  @ 


StioAi:—  Refi’g&  Grocery  10 lb 
Mot, assks.  Culm,  TRgal. 

New  Orleans,  new  crop, $  gal 

Coffick—  l;io(Gold) . 

Ton  a  coo,  Kentucky,  &c.,TRft. 

Seed  Leaf,  aft  It.  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  if)  tb 

Domestic,  pulled,  IP  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  %1  lb  . 

Oel-(3akic — ft  toil  . 3G  50  @39  50  38  00  @39  50 

Po UK — Mess,  IP  barrel .  —  @20  00  —  @19  40 

Prime  Mess.  TR  barrel  .  19  00  @19  50  —  @  — 

Bicicf— Plain  mess .  10  00  @11  00  9  00  @11  00 

La  ill),  in  t.rcs.  &  bids,  ip  100  lb  11  00  @11  25  11  00  @11  15 


5  @ 
18  @ 
16  @ 
10  @ 
S%@ 


25 

40 

35 

25 

8% 


16  © 
14 


Uuttkk— State.  It .  15  @  26 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  IP  lb.  12  @  24 

Cheese..  .  .  ■ 

Brans— ¥  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  i?  bu  —  @ 

Eggs— Fresh,  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls . . 

Turkeys— TP  lb . 

Geese,  TP  pair . . 

Ducks,  TP  pair . 

Roosters,  TP  lb . 

Chickens,  dry  pick’d  ft . 

Woodcock,  #i  pair . 

Pigeons,  wild,  TP  dozen  . 

tame,  TP  dozen . 

Cucumbers.  100 . 

Turnips  bbl . 

O.AimGHS—  TP  100  .  5  00  @ 

Onions— $  hbl . 

Potatoes— New  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes— TP  hbl . 

Broom-corn . 

Watermelons,  $  100 . 

Green  Peas,  TP  hush . 

Tomatoes,  TP  hush . 

Beets,  $  100  bunches . 

Egg  Plants,  ft  (loz . 

Green  Corn,  TP  100 . 

Nutmeg  Melons,  TP  bbl . 

Apples— TP  barrel . 

Squash.  TP  bbl . 

Pears,  TP  hbl .  . 

Pears.  TR  box . 

Peaches,  TP  basket . 

Plums,  TP  box . 

Blackberries,  TR  qt . 

Grapes,  TR  ft . 

Whortleberries,  7? bush. . . 

Maple  Sugar,  TP  ft . 

Maple  Syrup,  TP  gallon . 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK-  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  117.ro'  Corn.  Vue.  Harley.  Oats. 
26  d’s  this  m’tli305, 000  2,451,000  2,060,100  112,000  65,000  1.015,00? 
21  d’s  last  m’tliS31,000  4,937,000  2,405,000  239,000  141,000  1,216,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  -Parley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  m’tli4 12,000  2,634,000  2,107,000  39,000  - :  1,101,000 

21  d’s  last  m’th363,000  2,376,000  2,613,000  113,000  -  9S6.000 

ii.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1876.. 303,000  2,451,500  2.060.100  iriOOO  65,000  1,015,000 

27  days  1875.  .361,000  4,117,000  1,984,000  21.000  411,000 

Sm.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  /lye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1876  .412,000  2,634,000  3,107,000  30,000  - ■'  1,104,000 

27  days  1S75.  .497,000  8,711,000  3,105,000  49,000  81,000  1.601,0.0 


4 

©  10  m 

3 

@  9% 

40 

©  1  40 

50 

©  1  50 

©  99 

90 

©  9S 

)4%@  IS 

15 

©  20% 

13 

@  18 

12 

©  16 

13 

©  18 

13 

©  17 

1  25 

@  2  50 

1  25 

@  1  75 

60 

@  1  12% 

56 

©  1  00 

8 

®  10 

— . 

©  - 

20 

@  33 

16 

@  25 

— 

@  - 

75 

@  90 

90 

@  1  37% 

. — . 

©  - 

1  50 

©  1  75 

1  00 

©  1  25 

— 

@  - 

S7 

©  50 

— 

@  - 

2  00 

@  2  50 

5  00 

@  8  00 

5  00 

©  8  00 

— 

@  — 

2  50 

©  3  00 

2  00 

@  4  50 

2  00 

©  3  50 

— 

©  — 

3  00 

©  6  00 
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3.  Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye..  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Aug.  7, 1876.  .2,831.299  904,557  94,960  53,914  1,232,895  434,208 

July  10,1876.. 2,189, 729  296,727  61,508  15,675  1,014,047  482,009 

T.,,,nQ  lQTfi  1  101  Ol IQ  Pin  {HU  Q  11(111  1R  CU  CORRIO  r/L- 

1,643 
1,942 
’,278 
,438 

_  .  .  .  ....  _  _ _ _  _ 1,364 

Mav  11,  1875...  969,804  1,542,924  16,124  16,537  545,209  229,655 

Jan.  1L,  1S75.  .3,675,122  1,949,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,647 

A.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1.  to  July  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bush, 

1876..  1.164. 721. 17,575,510  8.844,000  691,000  2S, 100  362,009  455,987 

1875. . 1.129.041. 14,650,208  7,225,590  120,103  165  75,147  229,589 

1571..  1, 305, 4S0  23,290,750  14,513.411  531,001  320  72,311  263,883 

1873..  791,993  9,278,612  7,669,335  327,970  19,226  20,839  92,496 

1872..  547,791  5,479,949  14.572,323  510,678  22,666  29.706  123,093 

1571..  1.095. 079. 10,556,653  0.341, 032  71,399  81,797  16,764  - 

1870..  1.069, 227  10,236,257  220,047  65,731  -  11,205  - 

1860..  812,764  9.099.S03  1,537,077  72,811  -  42,727  - 

1568. .  575,091  3,209,201  4,903,872  158,073  40,643  - 

5.  Tale-water  Beceipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 
igation  to  July  1  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  , 

1S76.  .13,700  7,597,500  2,565,000  327,000  114,500  1,791,2  0  365,500  ' 

1875..  27.2 00  7,501,600  1,932,200  68.700  -  1,023.200  456,500 

1374..  35. 1.0  11,590,000  9,795,200  189,800  74,100  1,216,700  350,300 

New  York  fi.ive-St.odc  Markets. 


WEEK  ENDING 


July  31 . 

Aug.  7 . 

Aug.  14 . 


RECEIPTS. 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Shee.p.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

. .  .  31,727  20,417  65,196 

20,060  21,832  54,134 
31,021  17,564  62.052 
30,570  21,382  67,088 
28,243  19,603  59,570 


91 

3,730 

..  9,439 

85 

2,7  IS 

.  1 0,259 

93 

3,115 

148 

3,548 

.  8,988 

86 

2,750 

. .49,347 

503 

15,861 

:s  34,931 

234 

12,575 

100 

3,172 

28,324 

20.159 

58 

3.144 

23,930 

19,893 

60 

4,838 

24,291 

22,224 

95,911  79,595  253,246 
Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 9,871 

do.  do.  last  Month...  8,732 
do.  do.  prev's  Month...  9,204 
Beeves.— The  crowded  condition  of  the  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  along  with  the  moderate  demand, 
has  resulted  in  reducing  prices  considerably.  No  class 
of  stock  has  held  its  own  but  extra  beeves  of  1,500  lbs., 
and  of  these  over  2,000  head,  or  an  average  of  400  per 
week,  have  been  shipped  to  England.  Ordinary  stock 
has  had  no  such  mode  of  relief,  and  has  given  way,  as 
shown  in  our  record  of  prices.  The  Texas  drive  of  this 
season  is  now  estimated  at  311,390  head,  which  is  larger 
than  usual.  Colorado  beeves  have  made  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  this  season,  selling  at  7J@8c.  f)  fi>.,  55  lbs.  to 
gross  cwt.  The  market  closes  at  the  lowest  rates  of  the 
past  10  years.  Chcrokees  sold  at  GJ-c.  lb.,  for  54  lbs.  to 
the  cwt.  ;  Natives  at  7$@7}c.  for  poor,  8£@8Jc.  for  ordin¬ 
ary  ;  9@9Ic.  for  medium,  aad  9J@9}c.  for  good  cattle ; 
extra  cattle  of  57  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  were  scarce,  and  sold 
for  10J@10Jc.  f  a. 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 
week  ending  Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

July  17 .  8  @10%c.  9%@10%c.  9%c. 

July  24 .  S%@10%c.  9%@10%c.  9%c.. 

July  31 .  7%@10%c.  8  @10%c.  9%e. 

Aug.  7 .  G%@;0Mc.  Y%@  9 Irc.  9  "c. 

Aug.  14 .  6%@10%c-  G%@  9%c.  8%c. 

Cows.— Poor  cows  that  have  been  rushed  in  for  sale, 
have  helped  to  reduce  prices  $5  to  $8  per  head  the  past 
month.  While  good  cows  sell  readily,  yet  on  the  whole, 
these  being  scarce,  the  business  has  been  dull,  and  rates 
at  the  close  were  from  $40  to  $80  per  head  for  extremes 

either  way . Calves.— There  has  been  a  glut  of 

veals,  and  sales  have  been  made  of  grass  calves  at  $5  to 
$6  per  head,  for  180  to  190- tbs.  Milk  veals  sold  at  the 
close  of  our  report  at5£@CIc.  lb.  live  weight  for  poor, 

and  7©  8c.  lb.  for  good ;  really  prime  brought  8^c . 

Sheep  and  lambs.—1 This  stock  has  felt  the  effect 
of  over-supplies  as  well  as  other  kinds,  and  poor  quali¬ 
ties  have  sold  as  low  as  3c.  lb.  live  weight.  Better 
sheep  have  sold  foi-4Je.,  and  good  at  5Jc. ;  the  best  bring¬ 
ing  5J@6c.  f)  S’.  Lambs  have  sold  for  7c.  to  8c.  $  lb., 
the  best  Jersey  bringing  8Jc.  As  we  close  there  is  no 

change  to  be  noticed _ Swine.— For  hogs  the  market 

has  been  quiet,  with  an  advance  early  in  the  month,  and 
a  gradual  dccliue'sincc  then.  The  demand  is  week,  and 
closing  prices  may  he  quoted  at  7J@8}  ^  lb.  for  city 
dressed,  and  $6.80@$7  $  100  lbs.  for  fair  to  good  live  hogs 
Prices  ot  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $1S.00@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  15.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  .  44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft .  3@  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.  l.Pernv.  Guano  10  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  TR  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  TR  ton .  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton .  61.50 

Mapes’  Nitrogenized  Superphosphate,  per  ton...  45.00®  50.00 
“  Plain  Superphosphate  (mineral),  per  ton  30.00®  35.00 

“  Bone  Superphosphate,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  35.00®  40.00 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Co’s.  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 

“  “  Dry  ground  Fish  Guano,  ton  45.00 

“  “  Pine  Island  Guano,  per  ton.  45.00 

Fish  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  24.00 

Bone  Black,  per  ton .  25.00®  28.00 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  .  40.00®  45.00 

Rawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton .  33.t0@  40.00 

Rough  Bones,  per  ton .  22.00®  25.00 

German  Potash  Salts,  (25@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00®  25.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  S.00.®  9.00 

“  In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel .  . 16  c.©1S  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  8%c.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potass, (muriate  of  potash, ;80p.c.),  lb  2%c.@  3%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  c.@  4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  Lb _  5  c.@  5%c. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  of  ammouia.$3.00®  $  4.00 
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To  Our  Old  Friends  and  Readers. 

The  Publishers  of  this  Journal  have  received  from  so  many  of  those 
who  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  have  been  among  its  readers,  expressions 
of  great  interest  in  and  satisfaction  with  the  American  Agriculturist,  that 
they  have  felt  at  liberty  to  ask  of  all  such  old  friends  and  readers  a 

SPECIAL  FAYOR  to  wit: 

Please  tell  all  your  friends  and  neighbors,  cJM! 

3-UP5  . . . . . . . . . r  . . . 

HtST"  who  are  not  at  present  subscribers  to  this  pa-  ^jgfl 


Simper,  that  every  person  sending  in  his  subscrip- 
0^=  tion  during  the  month  of  September,  1 876, 


0o°o°o  Sgpfbr  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1877,  will 
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ooo  kip  not  only  receive  this  Journal  for  all  of  1877, 

000  ggp  — — > - ; £— - - — - - -  - J 

(Voh  36  complete),  but  will  also  be  presented  with 
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it  all  the  rest  of  this  year,  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Those  subscribing  in  September  will  thus  get  the  paper  Fifteen 
Months,  or  Three  Months  Extra,  for  only  a  single  year’s  sub-  ooo 
scription.  The  above  applies  to  all  subscribers,  at  single,  or  club  rates. 
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TERMS:  | 


From  reception  of  subscription  to  tire 
End  of  1877: 

[■ Postage  in  all  cases  paid  by  the  Publishers.'] 


One  Copy  . 81.  GO. 

Four  to  Nine  Copies . 1.35  each. 

Ten  to  Twenty  Copies  ......  1.30  each. 

Twenty  Copies  and  Upwards  ....  1.10  each. 

N.  B. — Clubs  of  four  or  more  copies,  if  sent  by  the  same  person  as  mem- 
ooo  bers  of  one  club,  may  be  mailed  to  different  post-offices.  The  name  of 
ooo  every  subscriber  will  be  put  upon  his  paper,  whether  in  a  club  or  not. 
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We  hardly  need  remind  those  who  have  long  been  familiar  with  this 
Journal,  that  in  calling  the  attention  of  friends  to  it,  they  can  affirm  with- 
ooo  out  hesitation  thfit,  when  the  large  expense  involved  in  providing  its  in- 
ooo  teresting  and  varied  reading  matter,  and  its  great  number  of 
superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  it  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Subscribe  To-Day! 

AMD  GET  THE  FREE  EXTRA  MUiflBERS. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

dSP®  N.J5. — TTlie  Vfw  IPostag-c  I.inv. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  req  Hires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tlie  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  York. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British 
America  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore, 
for  pre-payment  here. 

licmitting'  Money:  —  Clieclts  obi 
New  York  City  Clanks  or  Hankers  arc  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Jmld  Company.  Post-Office  money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


ISottml  Copies  of  "Volume  Thirty- 
four  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(1(5  to  34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
number's  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

©sar  National  S6A25AABS  this  month, 
contains  the  usual  assortment  of  good  things,  advertised 
by  trustworthy  men.  It  will  always  pay  any  one  to  look 
all  through  the  advertisements,  and  see  what  is  offered, 
by  whom,  at  what  price,  etc.  Many  a  man  has  got  a  val¬ 
uable  new  idea  from  seeing  what  others  say  about  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  which  has  started  his  own  thought  in  a 
profitable  direction.  When  writing  to  any  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  for  information,  catalogues,  etc.,  or  sending 
orders  to  them,  please  let  them  know  that  you  belong  to 
the  great  Agriculturist  family,  and  you  may  expect  and 
will  receive  good  treatment.  Our  advertisers  know  that 
we  carefully  exclude  any  one  who  does  not  promptly 
perfonn  what  he  promises  in  his  advertiseim  nt. 

Speals  a,  Word  s"  flic  Csermam 
American  Agriculturist.— For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  lias  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  tlie  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  tlie  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  cdition.it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  be  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  tlie  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

'Fine  IFsiar  list. — Our  list  of  State,  County, 
and  other  fairs  will  lie  found  on  page  355.  Contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  list  is  nearly  as  full  as  usual ;  we  expected 
that  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition  would  so  over¬ 
shadow  others,  that  many  societies,  especially  those  com¬ 
paratively  near  Philadelphia,  would  omit  their  fairs  for 
tlie  present  year.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Notwithstanding  the  thousands  that  will  visit  the 
great  fair,  they  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
population,  and  we  are  glad  that  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  Centennial,  will  have  their  instruction  and  re¬ 
creation  provided  for  their  local  fairs.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  is  old  enough  to  profit  by  it.  should 
attend  one  or  more  of  these  gatherings.  Do  not  omit  to 
show  something,  if  only  a  single  article;  recollect  that 
fairs  must  have  exhibitors  as  well  as  spectators. 

Standard  <EJoosel»erries  jsbbuI  Cur¬ 
rants. — In  an  article  describing  these  interesting  hor¬ 
ticultural  novelties,  on  p.  341,  we  omitted  to  notice  an¬ 
other  instance  of  their  successful  cultivation.  In  July 
we  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Schmidt,  Weehawkcn,  N.  J., 
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two  boxes,  containing-speeimens  of  six  elioico  varieties 
of  European  gooseberries,  which  were  grown  upon 
standard  bushes  of  the  kind  described  in  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  fruit  was  of  large  size,  thoroughly  per¬ 
fect,  and  presented  a  sight  seldom  seen  in  this  country. 
—We  learn  that  Mr.  S.  received  his  plants  several  years 
ago  from  an  importation  by  Dr.  Siedhof,  and  be  is  great¬ 
ly  pleased  with  his  success.  The  specimens  on  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  grounds  are  unfortunately  placed  just  outside  of 
the  current  of  travel,  and  are  likely  to  escape  notice.  A 
path  leads  from  the  rear  steps  of  the  Horticultural  build¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  German  restaurant.  The  bed  of 
standard  gooseberries  and  currants  is  upon  one  path 
further  to  the  right,  towards  the  boundary  fence.  Though 
the  fruit  has  long  been  gone,  an  inspection  of  the  plants 
can  not  fail  to  gratify  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Evergreens  at  Auction. — S.  B.  Parsons 
&  Sons,  of  Flushing,  L.I.,  sent  a  few  hundred  choice  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  rarer  kinds  of  Conifers,  to  the  auction  rooms 
of  Messrs.  Young  &  Elliott,  in  Courtiandt  st..,  and  they 
were  sold  on  August  8th.  Although  the  company  of  buy¬ 
ers  was  not  large,  they  showed  their  confidence  in  the 
opinion  of  Messrs.  Parsons,  that  “this  season  was  Hie 
most  suitable  for  transplanting  conifers,”  by  purchasing 
all  offered  at  prices  that  must  have  been  very  satisfactory 
to  the  owners. 

'jTSae  Wnliefflcld  Esir-eli  Elosct  Co. 

—We  regret  having  to  say  that  the  Wakefield  Earth  Closet 
Company,  who  in  months  past  have  advertised  their  use¬ 
ful  manufactures  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  have 
been  compelled  by  financial  embarrassments  to  suspend 
payments. 

I>e«1e>‘sc1f  «fe  Co.  Iffay  Presses. — Only 

last  month  we  noticed  the  destruction  by  fire  of  A.  B. 
Farquhar's  Agricultural  Works  at  York,  Pa.,  and  we  now 
have  to  record  a  similar  casualty  to  the  works  of  P.  K. 
Dederick  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  the  celebrated 
bay  presses  bearing  their  name.  As  in  the  former  case, 
the  news  of  the  disaster  is  accompanied  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  we  are  now  busy  rebuilding.”  Messrs. 
D.  &  Co.  give  us  the  dimensions  of  four  large  brick  and 
several  frame  buildings,  which  are  going  up  to  replace 
the  old  ones.  The  fire  does  not  stop  their  business,  as 
they  are  going  on  under  temporary  sheds,  and  wherever 
they  can  find  shelter,  to  fill  their  orders  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  an  admirable  spirit  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  agricultural  implements,  and  they  seem  to 
take  disaster  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Itopp'g  Commercial  Calculator, 

is  the  title  of  a  work  by  C.  Ropp,  Jr.,  Bloomington,  Ill., 
intended  for  the  use  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others 
who  need  to  use  tables  and  rapid  methods  of  arriving  at 
values  and  quantities.  Thus  one  can  find  at  a  glance  the 
value  of  any  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  or  other  grain, 
at  a  given  price,  wages  for  a  given  time,  interest  at  vari¬ 
ous  rates,  etc.  It  lias  received  the  endorsement  of  emi¬ 
nent  mathematicians,  and  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly 
complete  work.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1. 

What  Bom  IPe«li-©  Saw. — It  would  be 

difficult  to  say  what  this  milch  sight-seeing  monarch  did 
not  see.  during  bis  visit  to  this  country.  At  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition  be  saw  the  Boynton  Lightning  Saw,  run 
by  two  men,  saw  a  log  of  wood  a  foot  in  diameter  in  seven 
seconds.  The  emperor  remarked  that  it  was  “fast,  very 
fast.”  Had  lie  been  better  versed  in  English,  he  might, 
have  said  :  “  Of  all  the  saws  that  I  ever  saw  saw,  I  never 
saw  a  saw  saw  as  that  saw'  saws.” 

Poisiolog-Ists  tflais  OTosaftli. — Every  fruit¬ 
grower  should  hear  in  mind  that  the  great  exhibition  of 
fruits  comes  off  at  the  Centennial  this  month,  from  the 
11th  to  the  lGth.  Some  of  the  leading  societies  are  tak¬ 
ing  measures  to  exhibit,  and  each  individual  fruit-grower 
should  aid  This  can  he,  and  should  he,  the  greatest 
fruit-show  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Articles  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  should  be  delivered,  free  of  charge,  to  Burnett 
Landreth,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Centennial 
Exhibition,  Philadelphia.  A  special  annex  has  been 
erected,  and  plates  arm  ail  other  facilities  for  showing 
the  fruit  will  bo  provided.  We  in  a  former  article  ex¬ 
pressed  our  regret  that  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  should  hold  a  rival  exhibition  at  toe  same  time. 
Wc  have  since  learned  that  there  are  valid  reasons  why 
this  Society  should  hold  their  usual  exhibition,  but  that 
at  the  same  time  it  will  co-operate  with,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  contribute  to  the  Centennial  show.  We  are  glad 
that  this  seeming  obstacle  is  removed,  now  let  us  all  pull 
together.— Members  of  the  American  homological  Society 
will  recollect  that  they  are  invited  to  accept  the  hospi¬ 
talities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  on  one  evening  dur¬ 
ing  the  exhibition.  Of  course,  every  member  of  the 
Pomological  Society,  who  intends  to  visit  the  Centen¬ 


nial,  will  do  so  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  of  Pomo¬ 
logical  Products.  Col.  Wilder  and  the  rest  of  the  boys 
from  Massachusetts  are  expected. 

Agricultural  Esagfiaeer. — Otto  Saek- 

ersdorff,  Esq.,  who  has  long  been  Known  to  ns  as  standing 
high  in  his  profession  as  an  engineer,  proposes  to  give 
especial  attention  to  farm  drainage  and  other  agricultural 
operations  where  professional  skill  is  required. 

Board  sat  tlae  (DeuaS einiaial. — We  learn 

that  Rev.  E.  M.  Long,  S.  E.  Corner  of  12th  and  Berks  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  is  providing  in  select  private  families, 
“good  sleeping  apartments,  with  the  best  of  board,  at 
much  lower  rates  than  is  asked  by  ordinary  boarding¬ 
houses  and  hotels,  or  $5  to  $14  per  week  ”  Wc  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  designed  more  especially  for  ministers 
and  Christian  families,  hut,  have  not  time  to  ascertain 
particulars  before  going  to  press.  Those  desiring,  can 
obtain  information  by  addressing  Mr.  Long  as  above. 

©rapes  in  Missouri. — Messrs.  Bush,  Son 
&  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo.,  in  sending  their  very  full 
price  list  of  vines,  write  us  that  their  fruit,  which  set  very 
full,  was  badly  damaged  by  rot  in  June.  They  had  made 
arrangements  to  show  80  varieties  at  the  Centennial,  but 
with  most  of  them  the  fruit  is  entirely  destroyed.  Ives  and 
Perkins  mostly  escaped.  Norton’sVirginia,  and  Cynthiana 
have  good  crops,  and  Elvira,  a  new  variety,  of  which 
they  have  great  expectations,  suffered  only  partially. 

Mr.  I^^iclketl(s,  ©rapes.— Mr.  J.  H.  Rick¬ 
etts,  whose  wonderful  success  with  seedling  grapes  we 
have  before  mentioned,  informs  us  that  his  prospects  for 
a  crop  are  very  fine.  He  will  he  glad  to  show  his  seed¬ 
lings  to  all  those  interested  in  grape  culture,  who  will 
visit  his  garden  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

TIae  New  York  Horticultural 
ciety. — The  Fall  Exhibition  begins  on  September  19th, 
and  lasts  four  days,  at  Gilmore's  Garden,  formerly  known 
as  the  Hippodrome.  To  judge  from  the  spring  show,  a 
fine  display  may  bo  expected. 

.Breeding;  ISakkits.— Our  friend  C.  will 

excuse  us  if  we  make  use  of  his  request  as  an  example  of 
a  class  of  very  puzzling  questions.  He  writes:  that  he 
lias  had  “  poor  luck  with  his  rabbits,”  and  “  would  like  a 
few  Hints  in  your  Basket  Items.  Please  reply  in  your 
next  No.” — We  have  many  queries  quite  as  indefinite  as 
this,  and  no  doubt  many  good  people  feel  neglected  be¬ 
cause  they  get  no  reply.  The  only  way  to  answer  this  is, 
to  write  a  full  treatise  on  rabbit  breeding,  in  the  hope 
that  something  in  it  might  meet  the  case.  The  only  de¬ 
finite  statement  is  that  our  friend  has  “poor  luck,”  for 
which  we  know  of  no  special  remedy.  If  our  friend  will 
state  in  what  particular  lie  fails,  we  will  try  to  help  him. 
At  present,  being  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  trouble,  we 
can  not  suggest  a  remedy. 

A  Self-Adjusting  'Watcli-TCcy  is  a 
small  affair  upon  which  to  build  a  large  business,  yet 
Mr.  J.  S.  Birch,  whose  key  wo  have  before  noticed,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  his  business  has  so  increased,  especially 
from  foreign  orders,  that  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
room,  he  has  removed  to  38  Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 

$1.00  Will  Pay  for  this  Journal  from  now, 
away  on  to  the  end  of  1877,  delivered  free  of  postage  !  Is 
not  that  cheap  enough.  The  TOO  or  more,  beautiful, 
and  instructive  engravings  would  alone  be  cheap  at  that 
price;  but  there  will  he  over  1,300  Columns  of 
good  original  reading  matter,  useful  and  instructive — the 

very  best  that  can  be  possibly  obtained - ail  for  $1.G0, 

postage  included.  (See  page  325.) 

SI  .35  will  pay  lor  all  tlae  above,  when  four 
persons  unite  and  send  $5.40  for  the  four.  Please  tell 
your  non-reading  neighbors  1 

Bools:  ©n  Farm  Crops. — “  G.  T.  G.,” 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.  The  best  book  that  treats  of  farm  crops 
is  L.  F.  Alien’s  New  American  Farm  Book,  price  $2.50, 
sent  postage  paid  from  this  office. 

A  Horrible  Weed  ! — “A.  W.,”  Columbus 

City,  Iowa.  The  “  Horse  Nettle,”  so  called,  though  not 
related  to  the  nettles,  hut  to  the  potato,  its  botanical 
name  being  Solanum  Carolinense.  This  is  probably  tire 
very  worst  weed  in  the  country,  and  more  to  he  dreaded 
than  the  Canada  Thistle.  “  It  occupies  about  two  rods 
in  length  of  the  road,”  says  our  correspondent.  If  a 
catamount,  a  bear,  or  even  a  den  of  rattle-snakes,  were 
known  to  be  near  Columbus  City,  what  an  excitement 
there  would  he,  and  the  neighbors  would  not  rest  until 
the  enemy  was  killed.  Here  is  something  worse  than  all 
these,  and  all  hands  should  work  for  its  destruction.  It 
is  the  toughest  of  all  weeds  to  kill,  hut  repeated  and  per. 


sistent  cutting  will  destroy  it  in  time.  Do  not,  as  you 
value  your  farms,  let  a  seed  ripen.  The  county  had  bet¬ 
ter  pay  $5,000  for  the  destruction  of  this  patch,  than  to 
have  it  spread.  When  this  is  once  fairly  established  on 
a  farm,  the  farmer  must  leave.  We  have  not  before  heard 
of  tins  in  a  locality  so  far  north,  and  probably  the  season 
is  not  long  enough  for  it  to  perfect  its  seeds,  or  it.  would 
long  ago  have  left  the  road  for  the  fields.  We  have  seen 
farms  in  Delaware  and  south  of  that,  rendered  absolutely 
untenantable  by  this  worst  of  weeds.  There  should  not 
be  a  stem  or  a  leaf  of  the  plant  visible  in  24  hours  after 
this  paper  reaches  Columbus  City.  Destroy  this  weed 
at  whatever  cost. 

A  Showerful  Team  at  Mowiaij™-.— 

According  to  the  Reading  (Pa.)  “  Eagle,”  Adam  L.  Fisher, 
of  Marion  township,  engaged  the  services  of  eight 
brothers  at  mowing  oats  in  a  thirty-two  acre  field.  Be¬ 
low  we  give  the  name,  age,  and  bight,  of  each  of  the 
brothers:  Benjamin  Hoffinger,  41  years  old,  bight  6  feet 
IX  inches  ;  George,  38  years  old,  bight  5  feet  11  inches ; 
John,  35  years  old,  bight  .G  feet;  William,  30  years  old, 
bight  5  feet  11)4  inches  ;  Franklin,  SG  years  old,  bight  5 
feet  11X  inches ;  Daniel,  24  years  old,  hight  5  feet  11X 
inches  ;  Pearse,  23  years  old,  hight  6  feet  1J4  inches; 
Gabriel,  19  years  old,  hight  5  feet  11 J4  inches.  Here  were 
48  feet  of  brothers,  the  eight  averaging  six  feet  in  Hight, 
all  sound  in  Health  1  They  mowed  the  thirty-two  acres  of 
oats  in  one  day,  which  is  an  average  of  four  acres  to  the 
man.  They  all  live  in  Marion  township,  the  farthest 
within  an  hour’s  walk  of  Mr.  Fisher’s. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Swindlers  are  not  always 
after  small  game,  some  try 
their  hand  upon  business 
men  and  capitalists.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  numerous  enter¬ 
prises,  not  long  ago  received 
a  letter  informing  him  that 
the  writer  had  discovered 
that  said  gentleman  was 
owner  of  ten  shares  in  the 
stock  of  a  certain  mining 
concern,  which,  instead  of 
being  valueless  as  had  been 
supposed,  was  really  worth 
ft  considerable  sum,  and  the 
writer  would  secure  this, 
but  of  course  needed  some 
money  advanced  to  pay 
traveling  and  other  ex¬ 
penses.  The  only  attention 
paid  to  the  letter  was  to 
send  it  to  us,  with  the  note  that  the  recipient  never 
owned  any  such  st.oqk.  This  seems  about  as  stupid  an 
attempt  at  raising  the  wind  as  could  be  devised,  and  no 
more  likely  to  work  than 

THE  HOTEL  DODGE, 

winch  was  very  commos  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  has 
l»ecn  revived.  Tliis  is  usually  tried  upon  persons  living 
at  a  distance,  especially  at  the  South.  A  letter  is  received 
from  the  proprietor  of  some  hotel  in  New  York,  stating 
that  so  and  so  arrived  at  that,  hotel  on  a  given  date,  and  a 
week  or  two  later  died  very  suddenly.  Upon  examining 
the  effects  of  the  deceased,  letters  arc  found  showing  that 
lie  is  a  relative  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent. 
The  trunk  contains  several  new  suits  of  clothing,  gold 
watch,  diamond  studs,  silver-mounted  revolver,  etc.,  all 
of  which  will  he  forwarded  by  express,  provided  said  rela¬ 
tive  will  forward  the  small  amount  of  the  unpaid  board- 
bill  of  the  defunct. ..  .Some  of  the  towns  in  Connecticut 
have  been  victimized  by 

VENDERS  OF  TEA, 

the  article  being  put  up  in  very  handsome  pound  parcels, 
and  in  order  that  its  quality  might  not  be  impaired,  the 
purchaser  was  cautioned  not  to  disturb  it,  but  to  keep  it 
in  the  original  package.  About  one  fifth  of  the  top  of 
each  package  was  tea,  while  the  lower  part  was  spent 
log-wood  chips,  hay,  or  whatever  rubbish  that  came 
liandy.  We  areata  loss  to  understand  why  people  will 
purchase  of  peddlars ;  if  staple  articles  are  offered  below 
the  usual  rates,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  something  wrong. 

THE  WYOMING  LOTTERY 

still  sends  out  its  circulars  and  schemes,  in  spite  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  mails  for  such  purposes. 
A  correspondent  in  New  Brunswick  informs  us  that,  the 
circulars  sent  him  are  mailed  from  the  New  York  P.  O. 
The  officials  there  have  a  sharp  eye  for  such  matters,  and 
this  evasion  will  not  succeed  long.  The  British  provinces 
appear  to  he  a  favorite  ground  for  these  lottery  chaps, 
and  they  offer  most  flattering  inducements  to  persons  to 
take  agencies.  Still  the  law  begins  to  pinch,  as  we  no¬ 
tice  they  caution  their  correspondents  to  remit  money 
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only  by  express,  to  which  we  add  another  caution— don’t 
remit  it  at  all. , ..There  is  no  subject  on  which  we  have 
more  frequent  inquiry,  or  about  which  there  are  more 
complaints,  than  that  of 

TREE  PEDDLERS  AND  NURSERT  AGENTS, 

nor  is  there  any  more  difficult  to  treat.  If  we  say  that 
these  men  as  a  class  arc  swindlers,  and  to  be  shunned,  we 
do  injustice  to  the  few  honest  men  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  excellent  concerns  send  out  agents,  who  are 
properly  authorized,  and  for  whose  acts  their  principals 
are  responsible,  but  for  every  one  of  these  there  are  in 
the  field  a  dozen  irresponsible  chaps,  who  represent  no 
one  but  themselves,  who  get  orders  and.  fill  them  with 
whatever  rubbish  they  can  buy  cheapest.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  reason  for  buying  of  an  agent  at  all,  is  a  small  sav¬ 
ing  in  freight.  If  an  agent  takes  orders  from  a  dozen 
persons  in  a  neighborhood,  the  whole  lot  of  trees  can  be 
delivered  in  one  parcel,  and  distributed  to  the  individu¬ 
als  ordering  them,  at  much  less  expense  than  the 
parcels  could  be  sent  separately.  But  the  saving  of  a 
small  sum  is  poor  economy  in  the  matter  of  trees,  which, 
if  not  true  to  name,  are  worthless,  and  it  is  safest  in  all 
cases  to  deal  directly  with  the  nursery.  If  circumstances 
make  it  advisable  to  order  of  an  agent,  make  sure  that  he 
is  properly  accredited.  If  an  agent  offers  any  unusual 
things,  or  novelties  that  no  one  else  has,  you  rnay  be  sure 
that  he  is  a  fraud.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  “self-prun¬ 
ing  grape  vines,”  pears  grafted  upon  the  “  French  Wil¬ 
low,”  “tree  strawberries,”  or  any  such  impossible  things. 
Especially  be  careful  what  agreements  you  sign. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

present  but  few  novelties.  It  is  amusing  to  sec  how  the 
proprietors  of  quack  medicines  appeal  to  the  love  of  the 
marvelous,  and  the  stories  of  the  origin  and  discovery  of 
these  various  nostrums,  if  gathered  in  a  volume,  would 
make  a  series  second  only  to  the  Arabian  Nights  in  ab¬ 
surdity  and  impossibility.  The  majority  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Indians.  It  seems  to  be  a  popular  notion  that  the 
savages,  the  most  degraded  and  ignorant  of  all  things 
human,  possess  wonderful  skill  in  treating  disease,  an 
impression  that  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Indian  life 
would  soon  dispel.  Yet  more  than  half  the  quack  medi¬ 
cines  are  accredited  to  them.  Here  in  one  Mrs.  Leggett, 
who  says:  “  I  have  gone  from  the  Indian  medicine  man 
of  the  Nevada,  to  the  very  pink  of  science,  (!),  in  order  to 
inform  and  avail  myself  of  all  the  information  to  be  bad 
on  this  Subject,  and  must  say  that  the  Indian  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  far  as  relates  to  botanic  medicine.”  Here  is 
also  “  Doctor  White,”  who  “  traveled  through  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  various  inhabited  islands  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and.among  the  Red  Men  of 
the  forest,”  all  to  get  his  wonderful  stuff.  This  White 
pamphlet  is  really  a  curiosity.  The  most  horrible  botch 
of  a  wood  engraving  is  given  to  illustrate  “  Dr.  White 
and  his  wife  together  with  their  blooming,  healthy,  and 
interesting  children.”  We  are  told  on  the  next  page  that 
the  Doctor  is  "an  extremely  rich  man,  with  an  income 
of  about  five-hundred-thousand  dollars  annually.”  We 
Should  think  that  so  wealthy  a  man  would,  as  a  matter.of 
family  pride,  put  forth  a  better  family  portrait.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  one  so  rich,  “and  the  owner  of  a  number 
of  fine  elegant  ships,  which  sail  in  different  directions  to 
every  part  of  the  world,”  should  be  offering  premiums  to 
those  who  get  up  agents  for  his  stuff.  We  thought  Mother 
Noble  and  Eddie  Eastman  were  the  sublimest  efforts  in 
literature  of  this  class,  but  this  Doct.  White  makes  it 

necessary  for  these  to  look  to  their  laurels _ Look 

out  for 

HUSfBUG  COMMISSION  DEALERS. 

During  the  peach  season  there  are  always  more  or  less 
rascals  who  pretend  to  be  commission  men,  whose  only 
store  is  a  few  square  feet  of  side-walk.  These,  bogus 
dealers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  peaches,  but  of  late 
have  tried  to  do  a  little  in  the  dairy  line.  We  have  an 
eye  on  some  chaps  of  this  sort,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure 
enough  to  call  names.  Meanwhile  let  3very  one  who  has 
farm  produce  of  any  kind  exercise  caution  as  to  the 
character  of  the  dealer  to  whom  he  consigns  it.  The 
commission  business,  from  its  very  nature,  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  a  dealer  who  is  perfectly  honest  will,  even  in 
doing  his  best,  often  disappoint  the  consignor.  Do  not 
change  your  commission  house  for  a  slight  cause  ;  if  the 
sales  average  well,  stick  to  the  same  place.  Glib-tongucd, 
plausible  chaps,  are  all  over  the  country  soliciting  con¬ 
signments.  Make  no  promises,  and  do  not  send  produce 
to  any  one,  without  first  ascertaining  something  about 
him.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  say  that  those  dealers 
who  do  not  advertise  in  the  American  Agriculturist  are 
unsafe,  but  it  is  very  proper  for  us  to  assert  that  those 
who  do  advertise  here  are  men  of  established  reputation, 
to  whom  consignments  may  bo  made  with  confidence. 
Beware  of  the  bogus  chaps,  who  have  no  “  local  habita¬ 
tion,”  and  no  “  name”  but  a  bad  one. 

Meeting?  oi  siac  Swine  EBreedevs’ 
Convention.— At  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Swine  Breeders’  Convention,  held  at  Indianapolis,  it 


was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  chairman,  Frank  D. 
Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y,,  to  choose 
the  time  when  circumstances  seemed  to  require  a  re¬ 
assembling  of  the  convention.  We  understand  that  a 
circular  has  been  issued  to  the  committee  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  suggesting  a  meeting  of  the  convention  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  of  the  Association,  or  of  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  swine  breeding,  shall  convey  to  the  chairman 
a  favorable  view  of  his  suggestion,  the  meeting  will  be 
called.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  there  could  be  *10 
bettemopportunity  than  this  for  a  second  convention. 
The  first,  held  under  many  disadvantages,  and  having  all 
the  drawbacks  of  a  new  enterprise,  has  done  a  real 
service  of  immense  value  to  all  breeders  of  swine.  It 
has  reconciled  conflicting,  adverse,  and  lukewarm  in¬ 
terests,  it  has  given  standards  of  excellence  for  the  va¬ 
rious  breeds,  which  have  been  accepted  without  question 
by  all  parties  ;  it  has  met  in  this  critical  age  with  no  ad¬ 
verse  criticism,  and  its  usefulness  has  been  universally 
acknowledged.  It  has  brought  a  certain  degree  of  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  one  of  its  first  fruits  has  been  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Berkshire  breeding  to  the  rule  of  an  au¬ 
thentic  record.  If  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done, 
the  convention  would  have  had  a  good  excuse  for  its 
organization  ;  but  its  work  is  as  yet  only  begun,  instead 
of  having  been  finished. 

The  “  Campaigns  ”  IPolIjiesul  have 
not  yet  developed  very  actively.  Our  campaign  starts 
to-day — against  ignorance,  poor  crops,  unskillful  labor, 
etc.  We  ask  our  friends  to  help  make  it  an  “  active  ” 
one,  by  calling  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  offer  on  page  325.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  1 1 
cents  a  month,  (if  subscriptions  for  1S77  is  sent  in  this 
month,)  or  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  a  day,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  with  its  many  fine  illustrations,  its  mul¬ 
titudes  of  hints  and  suggestions,  etc.,  can  be  enjoyed 
from  now  to  the  end  of  1877.  Please  let  the  non-readers 
understand  this. 

IIos'S iciiltnire  at  the  Centennial!. — 

Last  month  we  gave  some  account  of  the  contents  of 
Horticultural  Hall  and  its  annexes.  We  had  prepared  a 
detailed  description  of  the  out-door  exhibits  for  the 
present  number,  but  our  columns  are  so  crowded,  and 
we  have  already  so  much  about  the  Exhibition  that  this 
is  withheld  for  another  month.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  visit  the  Exhibition 
to  this  out-door  display,  as  it  contains  much  that  those 
interested  in  horticulture  can  not  afford  to  overlook. 
There  are  about  40  acres  devoted  to  out-door  planting, 
and  while  a  portion  of  it  is  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  as  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  grounds,  the 
greater  part  of  the  planting  is  made  up  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  exhibitors.  These  grounds,  which  presented  a 
sorry  aspect  in  the  month  of  July,  are  now,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  daily  increasing  in  beauty.  The  sunken  parterre, 
extending  directly  west  from  Horticultural  Hall,  proba¬ 
bly  furnishes  the  longest  continuous  example  of  orna¬ 
mental  planting  in  the  country,  and  does  much  credit  to 
Mr.  C.  H.  Miller,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  small  number  of  well-marked  plants 
that  he  had  to  work  with,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
even  these  in  sufficient  numbers  to  work  out  his  de¬ 
signs.  Upon  each  side  of  this  central  parterre  are  the 
plots  of  exhibitors,  some  who  have  aimed  at  simply 
showing  individual  plants,  while  others  have  given  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  ornamental  bedding,  in  some  cases 
usiDg  plants,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  worth  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  dollars.  Of  course,  there  is  some 
rubbish  to  be  seen;  it  could  not  be  well  otherwise, 
where  each  has  a  plot  to  plant  out  as  he  pleases,  but 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  indications  of  want  of 
taste  to  mar  the  general  effect.  As  in  a  brief  note  we 
can  not  enumerate  the  leading  exhibitors,  we  refrain 
from  mentioning  any  at  present,  but  content  ourselves 
by  advising  all  lovers  of  rare  and  interesting  plants  to 
give  the  grounds  on  both  sides  of  Horticultural  Hall,  as 
well  as  on  both  sides  of  the  central  parterre,  a  careful 
examination.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  exhibition  is  made 
instructive  by  means  of  careful  labelling,  and  there  are 
hero  brought  together  rare  plants  that  at  another  time 
can  only  be  seen  by  making  long  journeys  from  one 
nursery  to  another. 

Uncle  Sana  as  a  ©ardencr. — In  the 
grounds  near  the  Government  Building  is  a  large  plot, 
filled  with  exotic  economical  plants,  some  of  which  may 
ultimately  be  introduced  in  our  southernmost  States 
with  profit,  and  is  well  worthy  of  examination.  Another 
large  plot  is  planted  with  the  leading  agricultural  crops 
of  the  country,  no  doubt  intended  to  give  visitors  from 
abroad  a  glimpse  of  our  principal  crops,  from  tobacco  to 
Indian  corn,  at  one  view;  here  are  to  be  seen  Ramie, 
Jute,  and  several  other  southern  products,  not  omitting 
cotton  in  full  vigor,  all  of  which  will  be  novel  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  many  visitors  from  the  Northern  States. 
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“All  fllae  Eggs  Ibs  C&ne  l!5^asl£c^.,, — 

Mr.  J.  B.  Olcott,  the  facile  and  often  facetious  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  “  Hartford  Courant,”  referring  to  the 
old  adage,  “Don't  put  your  eggs  all  in  one  basket,” 
says,  why  not?  “  If  the  eggs  are  good  and  the  basket 
sound,  the  one  a  fitting  receptacle  of  the  other,  and  the 
owner  sober  and  attentive  to  his  business,  why  not  jog 
along  to  market  so  in  any  civil  community,  as  well  as  U 
the  eggs  and  the  efi'orts  were  scattered  around  in  odd  lots. 
. . .  .Why  not,  where-a  man  is  fond  of  chickens,  and  has  a 
good  .place  to  keep  them,  and  is  generally ‘lucky’ with 
fowls,  go  ahead  and  make  a  business  of  raising  them  and 
their  eggs?  ”...  .Then  referring  to  Mr.  Stoddard’s  “Egg 
Farm,”  a  work  recently  isaued  by  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany,  [see  advertisement,]  says  :  “ _ It  is  not  offered 

as  an  exact  pattern  for  everybody,  or  perhaps  for  any¬ 
body.  It  is  meant  to  be  suggestive— meant  to  cross¬ 
plow,  fertilize,  and  seed  the  brain,  as  every  good  book 
is.  It  is  sometimes  more  valuable  to  us  in  practice  to 
see  a  thing  so  clearly  set  out  in  print  that  we  decide  not 
to  do  it,  than  if  wo  accepted  the  plan,  and  proceeded  to 
its  execution.  It  is  decision  we  readers  need,  and  the 
material  wherewith  to  make  up  our  minds.  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard’s  Egg  Farm  will  assist  the  poultry  fanciers  about 
that.  Maybe  we  shall  see  therein  that  we  have  no  natur¬ 
al  capacity  or  culture  for  the  business.  That  will  be  a 
heap  of  money  saved.  There  is  one  thing  you  may  be 
sure  of :  the  work  was  contrived  and  written  right  here 
in  our  midst.  There  are  no  outlandish  conceits  in  it  to 
puzzle  a  Yankee,  though  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  poultry  may  be  needed  to  appreciate  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  necessities,  for  which  Mr.  Stoddard  would 
provide.” 

Tla©  Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser. 

— This  is  a  very  useful  work  by  Professor  James  Law, 
Y.  S.,  of  Cornell  University.  It  treats  of  the  diseases  to 
which  farm  animals  are  subject,  in  a  very  plain,  practical, 
and  thorough  manner.  The  author’s  methods  of  treatment 
are  sufficiently  simple  and  free  from  technicalities,  that 
any  owner  of  a  sick  animal  can  easily  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  given.  For  farmers  and  most  veterinary  surgeons 
in  rural  districts,  this  Adviser  will  be  found  useful  and 
trustworthy.  The  work  is  published  and  sold  by  the 
author,  Prof.  James  Law,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.00. 

Tainiiiug;  E.eatlier. — “J.  EL,”  Saluda,  S. 

C.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  sufficient  directions  for  tanning  and  preparing 
leather  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  A  book,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  standard  American  work  on  this  subject, 
is  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  author  is  the  well- 
known  tanner,  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  and  the  book  is  sold 
to  subscribers  only  at  $5  a  copy. 

TEac  AatioiasaS  Ag'a*icM.ltm*al  Con¬ 
gress  will  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Judges’  Pa¬ 
vilion,  on  the  Centennial  Grounds,  at  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
12  to  14.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  the  President,  W. 
C.  Flagg,  of  Ill.,  Commissioner  T.  P.  Janes,  of  Ga., 
Joseph  Harris,  of  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

Coal-Oil  BSai-rels.— “  D.  M.  W.,”  Blair 

Co.,  Pa.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  process,  not  too  cost¬ 
ly  to  be  practical,  by  which  you  can  clean  oil  barrels, 
without  removing  the  head.  It  is  said  that  they  may  be 
so  prepared  by  a  thorough  burning  out  of  the  interior, 
that  they  may  bo  used  for  cider,  without  injury  to  its 
taste  or  smell,  but  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  try  it. 

Ventilation  of  a  Strain  Well  or 
Cesspool. — “  J.  E.,”  Germantown,  Pa.  To  carry  a  tin 
pipe  3  inches  in  diameter  from  the  well  or  cesspool  into 
the  kitchen  chimney,  as  near  the  fire  as  possible,  would 
bean  effective  manner  of  removing  and  gases  that  might 
be  evolved  from  the  drainage.  To  bring  the  gases  into 
as  close  contact  as  possible  with  the  hottest  air  of  the 
chimney,  would  be  to  dissipate  them  most  effectively. 

B®erpcti»al  Motion. — “  C.  A.  L.,”  Ana- 
masa,  Iowa.  There  is  no  premium  offered  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  perpetual  motion  by  any  government  in  the 
world,  notwithstanding  the  very  prevalent  popular  delu¬ 
sion  that  there  is.  The  idea  itself  is  a  relic  of  the  dark 
ages,  in  which  the  philosopher’s  stone,  the  elixir  of  life, 
the  fountain  of  youth,  and  other  impossible  expectations 
were  “  for  man’s  delusion  given.” 

Thrashing'  Machines  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial. — The  result  of  the  exhibition  test  of  thrash¬ 
ing  machines  at  Philadelphia  was  rather  in  favor  of  the 
tread-powers,  as  being  the  most  economical  both  in  power 
and  time.  Thus  a  one-horse  tread-power  thrashed  1,009 
lbs,  of  grain  in  the  straw  in  34  minutes,  with  an  elevation 
or  incline  of  the  tread  of  15%  degrees.  The  yield  was 
319)4  lbs.  of  grain,  or  5 %  bushels,  equal  to  0%  bushels 
per  hoitr.  Two-horse  tread-machines  thrashed  the  same 
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quantity  in  from  HX  to  1954  minutes.  A  6-liorse  steam- 
thrasher  took  liX  minutes  to  tlirasli  2,000  lbs.  of  grain  in 
the  straw,  yielding  598  lbs.  of  grain,  or  nearly  10  bushels; 
equal  to  40  bushels  per  hour.  A  10-liorse  steamer  thrash' 
ed  2,000  lbs.  of  grain  m  the  straw  in  13  minutes,  and 
another  occupied  15X  minutes,  each  yielding  10X  bush¬ 
els  of  grain  in  the  times  mentioned.  A  one-horse  tread- 
power  is  thus  seen  to  bo  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  OX 
men  with  the  flail,  allowing  10  bushels  of  grain  as  one 
day’s  work  for  a  man.  The  two-horse  powers,  on  the 
average,  exactly  doubled  this  work.  The  G  and  10-liorse 
power  steamers  each  did  the  work  of  40  incn.  The  de¬ 
duction  clearly  is  that  where  the  harvest  is  a  small  one,  a 
oue  or  two-liorse  tread-power  is  the  most  economical 
machine  ;  more  especially,  as  the  horses,  ii  not  at  work 
on  the  machine,  would  be  idle. 

Basket  Items  con* 
tinned  on  page 


How  to  Cure  Fodder  Corn. 


BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Fodder  corn  is  very  difficult  to  cure  in  tlie  field, 
so  that  it  will  not  suffer  damage  when  housed  or 
stacked.  The  simplest  method  is  to  cut  with  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  letting  it  remain  spread  upon  the 
ground  for  two  or  three  days,  or  longer.  If  the 
weather  be  cloudy,  it  is  raked  into  windrows  with 
the  horse-rake,  made  into  large  bunches,  and 
topped  off  with  a  bundle  tied  firmly  near  the  buts, 
and  adjusted  over  the  top,  as  in  figure  1. 

Another  plan  is  to  cut  by  hand  with  a  cradle,  or 
with  a  self-raking  reaper,  in  either  case  letting  it 
lie  at  least  half  a  day,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
three  or  four  days  will  be  all  the  better,  as  much 
moisture  will  be  evaporated  ;  besides  it  cau  be  then 
bound  with  stalks  better  than  when  not  wilted. 
Should  the  cut  stalks  be  from  four  to  five  feet  iu 
length,  from  eight  to  twelve  bundles  maybe  placed 
in  a  shock,  and  tied  firmly  at  the  top,  as  in  figure  2. 
Should  the  stalks  be  but  two  to  three  feet  in  length, 
I  stand  about  twenty-five  bundles  upright  for  a 
foundation,  and  upon  this  place  a  sufficient  number 
more,  to  top  the  whole  out  nicely  ;  then  tie  the  tops 


Fig.  1. — cock.  Fig.  2.— shock. 


of  the  last  tier,  and  the  stack  will  stand  a  heavy 
rain,  and  present  a  neat  appearance,  as  in  figure  3. 
The  stalks  may  be  cured  previous  to  binding,  by 
the  plan  shown  in  figure  4  Two  crotched  sticks 
are  driven  in  the  ground,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
rail  or  pole  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
upon  either  side  of  which  a  row  of  unbound  stalks 


Fig.  3. — STACK  OF  LONG  FODDER. 


is  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  fifteen  inches 
in  thickness  ;  the  ends  should  remain  open  for  free 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  thinner  the  course  upon 


either  side,  the  quicker  the  stalks  will  be  ready  to 
be  bound  and  housed.  Figure  5  illustrates  a  plan 
in  which  the  stalks  do  not  lie  in  contact  with  the 


Fig.  4 — METHOD  OF  CORING  FODDER. 

ground.  Rails  or  poles,  six  feet  in  length,  are 
placed  upon  the  ground  ten  feet  apart ;  upon  these 
are  laid  other  poles  or  rails,  upon  which  are  piled 
two  tiers  of  bundles  from  four  to  five  feet  in  hight. 


Fig.  5.— METHOD  OF  STACKING  FODDER. 


These  are  covered  with  rows  of  bundles  placed  in  a 
slanting  position  upon  the  top.  By  this  plan  the 
buts  are  placed  upon  the  outside  ;  and  should  they 
be  damp  or  green,  an  air  space  may  be  left  between 
the  tiers. 


The  Centennial  Exposition— Go  and 
See  It,  if  Possible. 

We  visited  the  Exposition  early  in  July  for  a 
week,  to  take  a  general  survey,  reserving  a  more 
careful,  thorough  examination  of  details  until  the 
cooler  days  of  September  and  October.  Having 
visited  three  “World’s  Fairs  ”  abroad,  two  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  one  in  Paris,  we  are  able  to  speak  some¬ 
what  comparatively.  Referring  to  the  largest  of 
these,  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1S67,  we  consider  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  greatly  superior  value 
for  our  people  generally.  The  former  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  us  in  costly  works  of  art — the  accumulation 
of  hundreds  of  years — but  in  the  things  that  have 
to  do  with  the  everyday  life  and  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  our  exhibition  is  far  ahead. - In  Paris 

the  whole  exhibition  was  crowded  into  a  limited 
area ;  in  Philadelphia  there  is  abundant  room  for 
showing  up  the  multitudinous  articles  to  the  best 

advantage  for  study  and  investigation. - In  Paris, 

the  personal  comfort  of  visitors  was  little  cared  for. 
To  obtain  a  drink  of  water,  a  seat  for  resting,  or  a 
retiring  room,  one  had  to  hunt  for  it,  and  pay  for 
it.  In  Philadelphia,  these  personal  conveniences, 
so  important  to  one  spending  a  weary  day,  or  days, 
a re  provided  quite  abundantly  and  freely.  The 
single  admission  fee  pays  for  everything — except 
refreshments  ordered,  10  cents  for  a  ride  up  and 
down  the  elevator  for  those  who  do  not  choose  to 
ascend  the  commodious  stairs,  and  the  5  cents  for 
31  miles  ride  all  around  the  grounds  on  a  steam 
railway. 

It  would  be  useless  to  undertake  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Exhibition — several  large  volumes 
would  be  required  for  this.  There  is  the  Main 
Building,  1,880  feet  long  and  464  feet  broad— 


a  larger  space  than  a  20  acre  field,  or  350  lots  of 
25  by  100  feet  each— and  all  this  space  packed  full 
of  articles,  few  of  which  are  not  worth  examining. 
An  “  Annex  ”  of  this  building,  covering  2  acres,  is 

filled  with  carriages,  etc. - Next  in  size  is  the 

Machinery  Hall,  1,402  feet  long  and  360  feet 
wide— nearly  12  acres— mainly  filled  with  useful 

machinery,  of  which  a  good  deal  is  iu  active  use. - 

The  Agricultural  Building  is  826  feet  long  and 
540  feet  wide  (over  1©  acres),  filled  not  merely 
with  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  but 
an  infinite  variety  of  productions  of  the  soil  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  And  near  this  building 
are  several  other  spacious  structures  for  farm 
wagons,  for  orchard  products,  grains,  honey,  etc. 

- The  Horticultural  Hall ,  383  feet  by  193  feet 

(nearly  2  acres),  with  40  acres  more,  on  which  are 
growing  almost  every  variety  of  ornamental  plants 
to  be  found  in  all  the  horticultural  establishments 

in  our  whole  country,  and  many  from  abroad. - 

The  Art  Gallery ,  or  Memorial  Hall,  365  feet  by 
216  feet  (nearly  2  acres),  constructed  of  granite, 
iron,  and  glass,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  with  a  sup¬ 
plementary  building  still  larger,  and  the  whole 
filled  with  paintings,  statuary,  etc. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  Building  covers  nearly  2  acres,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  contents  of  this  alone  would  be  worth  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  and  several  days’  time. 
— To  go  through  the  aisles  and  cross-walks  of  these 
seven  buildings  alone  is  a  journey  of  some  25  miles  ! 
and  every  step  of  the  way  one  sees  on  either  hand 
some  objects  of  interest. 

But  the  above  are  only  a  part  of  what  is  to  be 
seen.  There  are  a  hundred  or  so  of  other  buildings, 
some  of  them  large,  which  are  worth  a  visit,  such 
as  the  Dairy  Building,  Leather  Building,  Glass 
Works  in  operation,  Women’s  Pavillion,  Twenty  or 
more  State  Buildings,  all  different,  and  each  with 
peculiar  attractions ;  and  nearly  as  many  more 
erected  by  foreign  Governments.  Some  of  these, 
as  the  Kansas  and  Colorado  Building,  the  Japanese 
structure,  etc.,  contain  as  much  to  interest  one,  as 
is  usually  found  in  a  whole  “State  Fair.”  The 
buildings  devoted  to  special  objects,  individual 
manufactures,  etc.,  scattered  here  and  there,  over 
the  258©  acres  devoted  to  the  Exhibition,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed  here. — It  is  literally  a 
“  World’s  Fair,”  for  almost  everv  part  of  the  whole 
world  has  sent  here  more  or  less  of  the  products  of 
its  labor,  of  its  mechanical  skill,  or  of  its  soil.  The 
like  of  this  exhibition  has  never  before  been  seen 
in  our  country,  or  its  equal  in  any  other,  and  we  can 
not  expect  another  during  the  present  generation. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  12  years  old  and 
upward,  who  can  possibly  do  so,  should  visit  Phila¬ 
delphia  sometime  during  September  or  October, 
and  spend  a  week  or  more — better  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  more.  We  would  say  go,  if  but  two 
days  can  be  taken  to  simply  walk  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  portions,  but  a  week  will  be  found  a  very 
short  time,  even  to  the  strong,  vigorous  man. 

Who  can  go  ?  Comparatively  few  will  feel  that 
they  can  afford  the  expense  in  these  “  hard  times.” 
Let  us  look  at  this  question.  If  there  were  an  en¬ 
terprise  promising  a  sure  return  of  20  per  cent  per 
annum,  a  great  number  of  people  would  iu  some 
way  manage  to  get  together  at  least  $100.  We  think 
the  information  gained,  and  the  satisfaction  contin¬ 
ually  derived  from  a  visit  to  this  exhibition,  would 
be  worth  $20  a  year  for  all  the  rest  of  one’s  life. 
The  cost  of  a  new  dress,  of  a  new  carpet,  of  some 
intended  improvement,  any  one  of  which  can  be 
delayed  for  a  year,  would  pay  the  expense  of  a 
week’s  visit  to  Philadelphia  of  one  or  more  persons, 
according  to  the  distance. 

What  is  the  cost  ?  First,  the  cost  of  traveling, 
which  will  depend  entirely  upon  one’s  locality. 
Second,  the  cost  while  iu  Philadelphia,  a,  Fifty 
cts.  for  entrance  ;  6,  25  to  75  ets.  for  a  lunch  on  the 
grounds.  A  very  good  lunch  can  be  obtained  for  40 
or50cts.  at  the  “  CafeLeland,”  in  the  south  middle 
of  the  Main  Building,  or  at  the  German  Restaurant, 
near  Horticultural  Hall,  and  at  some  other  places. 
(Usually  two  persons  can  lunch  on  each  “portion” 
served  at  the  restaurants,  w'hich  is  quite  a  saving 
where  there  is  a  family  together.)  c.  Rooms  with 
bed  are  to  be  had  iu  large  numbers  adjacent  to  the 
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exhibition  main  entrances  for  $1  a  night — not  very 
spacious  rooms,  or  very  luxurious  beds,  but  those 
that  will  answer  for  a  week  or  so.  Add  60  cents  to 
$1  for  supper  and  breakfast,  to  be  got  at  the  hotels 
or  restaurants  without  or  within  the  grounds. 
There  are  numerous  boarding  houses  in  West  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  which  take  persons  for  $12  a  week,  or 
$2  a  day,  furnishing  lodging,  supper,  and  break¬ 
fast.  Every  train  going  into  the  city  is  traversed 
by  agents,  who  furnish  tickets  for  lodging,  break¬ 
fast  and  supper,  for  $2.50  per  day.  One  at  all  ac¬ 
customed  to  travel,  or  make  his  way,  can  usually 
do  quite  as  well  to  look  out  for  himself  after  ar¬ 
rival.  Those  who  wish  to  economize  the  most  pos¬ 
sible,  can  thus  get  along  quite  comfortably  for  $3 
a  day,  including  entrance  fee.  By  careful  economy 
in  lunches,  etc.,  many  can  reduce  this  amount  50 
to  75  cents.  One  with  a  family  of  children  can 
make  the  average  somewhat  less.  We  have  allowed 
nothing  for  purchases,  or  other  extras ;  almost 
every  one  will  desire  a  few  dollars  for  such  pur- 


this  and  the  Farm  Wagon  Building,  into  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall.  Walk  through  to  the  south-east  cor¬ 
ner,  and  ride  over  the  Elevated  Railroad  (3  cents) 
to  Horticultural  Hall ;  walk  through  it,  ascend  to 
the  second  story,  and  see  the  grounds  around  it  on 
every  side,  especially  at  the  west.  Pass  south  to 
the  “Annex”  of  the  Art  Building  (102),  and 
through  this  into  and  through  the  Main  Art  Build¬ 
ing  ;  then  west  to  the  Annex  of  the  Main  Building 
(106),  and  you  are  near  the  main  entrance.  If  one 
merely  walks  leisurely  along,  without  stopping  to 
particularly  examine  any  objects,  this  can  all  be 
done  in  two  to  five  hours,  and  the  visitor  will 
have  a  general  idea  of  what  there  is  to  be  seen  and 
examined.  This  round  may  be  extended  to  a  day  or 
two  even,  if  one  is  to  spend  8  or  10  days  or  more, 
but  we  advise  hastening  on  through  this  first  gener¬ 
al  view,  and  not  stop  to  see  anything  particularly. 
Each  point  will  then  retain  its  novelty  until  specially 
visited.  Next  to  the  buildings  named,  one  will  be 
interested  in  the  Leather  Building  (7),  the  Glass 


with  sufficient  accuracy  and  thoroughness  to  give 
definite  and  decisive  results.  The  experiments  in 
cattle  feeding  at  the  European  Stations  are  carried 
out  with  an  amount  of  patience  and  painstaking, 
with  an  outlay  of  money  for  apparatus  and  labor 
which,  to  those  not  versed  in  such  matters,  is  quite 
astonishing.  Connected  with  the  Stations  are  barns, 
stables,  and  chemical  laboratories,  so  that  provis¬ 
ion  is  made  not  only  for  keeping  and  feeding  the 
animals,  but  for  accurately  measuring,  weighing, 
and  analyzing  the  food  they  consume,  the  dung 
and  urine  they  excrete,  and  even  the  air  they 
breathe.  One  great  result  of  these  experiments 
has  been  to  show  that  economical  feeding  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  so  much  hay,  roots,  grain,  or 
other  foods,  but  depends  rather  upon  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  which  the  foods  are  composed.  To  use 
foods  economically,  we  must  know  what  their  in¬ 
gredients  are,  and  how  they  supply  the  wants  of 
the  animal’s  body.  We  can  then  decide  what 
amounts  and  proportions  of  different  foods  we 


poses.  We  are  only  writing  in  the  interest  of  our 
readers,  desiring  as  many  as  possible  of  them  to 
enjoy  and  profit  by  this  opportunity,  and  we  are 
trying  to  figure  out  how  it  can  be  done.— By  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  one  can  go  and  spend  10 
days  at  the  exhibition  for  $30 — perhaps  $25— in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  excursion  ticket  to  and  from  Philadel¬ 
phia — less  for  less  time,  and  more  for  more  time 
there. 

How  to  Examine  the  Exhibition. — Whether 
one  goes  to  Philadelphia  or  not,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  get  a  copy  of  the  “Authorized  Visitor’s 
Guide.”  (Any  book  seller  will  supply  it,  or  one 
will  be  mailed  from  the  American  Agriculturist 
office,  post-paid,  for  25  cents).  Get  this  now  and 
study  it  beforehand. — Arriving  at  the  grounds  we 
advise  the  following:  Enter  at  the  main  (south) 
gate ;  turn  to  the  right ;  pass  leisurely  down  the 
center  of  the  Main  Building  to  its  middle  ;  ascend 
to  the  top  by  stairs,  or  better  by  the  elevator  (10c.), 
and  with  the  map  in  the  Guide  before  you,  look 
down  upon  the  whole  grounds,  and  locate  the  lead¬ 
ing  buildings.  Descend  and  continue  on  to  the 
east  end  ;  cross  over  the  avenue  to  the  north  and- 
enter  the  open  railway  cars,  and  (fare  5c.)  ride 
around  the  whole  grounds,  stopping  off,  on  return¬ 
ing,  in  front  of  the  “House  of  Public  Comfort.” 
Cross  over  to  east  end  of  Machinery  Hall,  and  pass 
down  through  the  whole  length  of  this.  Go  up 
Fountain  Avenue  to  the  Government  Building,  and 
pass  through  the  middle  of  this,  east  and  west,  and 
north  and  south.  Leave  the  north-east  end  ;  cross 
over  to  the  Women’s  Pavilion,  and  take  a  glance 
through  it.  Then  cross  over  to  your  own  State 
Building  and  rest.  Next  enter  the  cars  and  ride 
(5  cents)  to  the  Brewer’s  Building.  Pass  through 


Building  (15),  the  Kansas  Building  (157),  the 
Penn.  Educational  Building  (122),  and  so  on. 
There  are  few  of  the  smaller  structures,  all  over 
the  grounds,  that  will  not  repay  an  examination. 

Having  taken  the  above  general  survey,  one  can 
divide  the  time  at  his  command,  so  as  to  give  most 
attention  to  those  things  that  most  interest  him. 
Remember  that  sight-seeing  is  tiresome  to  body 
and  mind,  even  for  the  strongest  man.  Therefore 
stop,  sit  down,  and  rest  5  to  10  minutes  every  half 
hour,  or  every  hour  certainly,  whether  you  feel 
weary  or  not.  You  will  thus  see  more  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  If  one  merely  takes  lodgings,  he  can  get 
his  meals,  at  least  those  after  breakfast,  inside  the 
grounds,  which  are  open  from  7i  A.  M.  until  dark. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXI. 

BV  PROF.  W.  O.  ATWATER. 


Experiments  ill  Cattle  Feeding  at  tlie  German 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.— Tile 
Respiration  Apparatus. 

Every  thinking  farmer  in  America  feels  the 
need  of  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
different  kinds  of  fodder  and  ways  of  feeding  upon 
his  stock.  It  is  important  to  know  what  are  the 
relative  values  of  different  foods,  what  ones  are 
best  for  working  or  for  fattening  animals;  what 
best  fitted  to  produce  milk  for  butter  or  for  cheese, 
and  so  on,  and  in  what  proportion  and  amounts 
they  should  be  used,  so  as  to  bring  the  best  return 
with  the  least  cost.  These  things  can  be  learned 
only  by  feeding  trials  with  different  animals  and 
kinds  of  food.  The  great  trouble  with  our  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  experiments  is,  that  they  are  not  made 


must  use  to  supply  the  needed  ingredients  in  the 
proper  proportions  and  with  the  least  waste. 

Wlxut  is  done  witlx  tlie  Food  in  the  Body. 

If  we  could  watch  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
assimilation  inside  the  body  of  the  animal,  if  we 
could  follow  the  course  of  the  particles  of  gluten 
and  starch  as  they  are  separated  from  the  hay  and 
grain  in  the  stomach,  taken  into  the  circulation,  and 
finally  stored  away  as  flesh  or  fat,  or  made  over 
into  the  casein  and  butter  of  the  milk,  or  consumed 
in  respiration,  the  solution  of  these  questions  would 
be  easy.  But  this  cannot  be  done,  and  we  must 
employ  an  indirect  method  of  experiment.  The 
method  which  the  patient  and  skillful  German  ex¬ 
perimenters  have  devised  for  learning  how  the  ani¬ 
mal  disposes  of  the  food  in  its  body,  consists,  prac¬ 
tically,  in  determining  all  that  goes  into  the  animal’s 
body  and  all  that  comes  out  of  it.  Then  by  apply¬ 
ing  known  principles  of  chemistry  and  physiology, 
which  we  have  not  space  here  to  explain,  they  infer 
how  each  ingredient  of  the  food  has  been  used  in 
the  body.  The  whole  amount  of  the  food  is  learned 
by  accurate  weighings  and  measurements,  and  its 
composition  determined  by  chemical  analysis. 
Thus  we  learn  how  much  of  albuminoids,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  fats,  of  water  and  mineral  matters, 
the  animal  consumes.  These  undergo  various 
transformations  in  the  animal.  The  part  which  is 
not  digested  passes  off  in  the  solid  form,  as  dung. 
The  digested  portion  is  used  in  the  growth  and  in 
the  continual  rebuilding  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  flesh,  fat,  bone  and  milk,  and  in  res¬ 
piration.  When  its  work  is  done,  the  products  of 
its  transformation  are  given  off,  either  in  a  liquid 
form  in  the  urine,  or  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapor  in 
respiration  through  the  skin,  and,  more  especially, 
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the  lungs.  The  final  products  of  the  use  of  the 
food  in  the  body  are,  then,  the  excrement,  the 
urine,  and  the  expired  gases  and  vapors.  To  gather 
all  these  and  determine  their  amounts  and  compo¬ 
sition,  the  Respiration  Apparatus  has  been  devised. 

Tlie  Respiration  Apparatus. 

This  consists  essentially  of  a  large  chest  or  com¬ 
partment  with  air-tight  walls,  in  which  is  placed  an 
animal,  for  instance  an  ox.  The  interior  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  arrangements  for  supplying  food  and 
water  and  collecting  the  excrement  and  urine.  By 
appropriate  machinery  a  current  of  fresh  air  is  in¬ 
troduced  through  openings  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  after  it  has  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
animal  for  respiration,  is  drawn  out,  bringing 
with  it  the  gaseous  products  of  respiration,  into  a 
gasometer,  where  it  is  measured.  It  is  then  ana¬ 
lyzed,  and  a  comparison  of  its  composition  with  that 
before  it  had  passed  through  the  apparatus,  shows 
what  material  has  been  added  to  it  by  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  the  animal. 

In  the  engraving,  which  shows  the  Apparatus  at 
the  Station  at  Weende,  in  Germany,  A  is  the  com¬ 
partment  in  which  the  animal  under  experiment  is 
kept.  This  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  is  some  9i  feet 
long,  7i  feet  wide,  and  71  feet  high,  and  so  arranged 
that  an  ox  may  be  kept  inside  for  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  very  cbmfortably,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
expression  of  the  animal  which  the  artist  has  put 
in  to  make  the  picture  a  bit  more  real.  In  the  front 
end  below  the  window  is  a  lid,  l,  through  which 
food  and  water  are  supplied,  in  a  box  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  r,ear  is  a  door,  shown  by  dotted 
lines,  through  which  the  animal  is  admitted,  and 
an  attendant  can  enter  if  necessary.  Inside  are  ar¬ 
rangements  for  collecting  the  dung  and  urine.  The 
joints  and  closings  are  made  tight,  so  that  no  air 
can  enter  except  through  apertures  provided  for 
the  purpose  in  the  rear  end.  A  draft  of  fresh  air 
is  drawn  in  here,  passes  through  the  compartment 
and  out  at  the  front  end  through  the  pipes  a  and  b, 
which  unite  in  one  single  pipe,  c.  The  air  passes 
by  this  through  the  cylinder  B,  into  the  large  gas- 
meter  <7,  where  it  is  measured  and  proceeds  thence 
by  the  pipe  Fto  a.  large  air  pump,  not  shown  in  the 
picture,  by  which  suction  is  produced,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  current  maintained.  By  appropriate  machin¬ 
ery  tlie  working  of  the  air  pump,  and  consequently 
the  current  of  air  through  the  compartment,  is  reg¬ 
ulated.  The  amount  is  shown  by  the  gas-meter. 
The  cylinder,  B,  contains  porous  stone  saturated 
with  water,  by  which  the  air  is  moistened  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  carrying  away  the  water  in  the  meter  C. 

How  tlie  Exjierimcnts  arc  Conducted. 

Now,  as  is  well  known,  animals  in  breathing 
inhale  the  air  with  its  oxygen.  This  latter  unites 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food,  or  of 
the  materials  formed  from  the  food  in  the  body, 
and  produce  carbonic  acid,  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  water,  which  consists  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  In  fact  a  combustion  takes  place  in 
the  body  just  as  truly  as  in  a  stove,  the  products  of 
the  combustion  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
air  contains  a  very  little  carbonic  acid  and  water 
before  the  animal  breathes  it,  and  still  more,  of 
course,  afterwards.  If  then  we  analyze  it  before 
and  after  it  passes  through  the  compartment,  we 
can  readily  tell  how  much  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  it  has  gained ;  that  is,  how  much  has  come 
from  the  animal.  Connected  with  the  apparatus  are 
two  long  small  tubes,  d,  i ;  i  starting  near  the 
apertures  in  the  rear  of  the  compartment,  while  d 
opens  from  the  large  pipe  c.  On  the  table  E,  in 
front  of  the  large  gas-meter,  are  two  small  air 
pumps,  e,  e.  Connected  with  these  on  one  side  are 
the  long  tubes  d  and  i,  and  on  the  other,  the  two 
small  gas-meters,  B,  D.  While  the  large  pump  is 
working  and  drawing  the  air  through  the  large  pipe 
c,  the  small  ones  draw  a  part  of  it  through  d  and  i 
and  the  small  meters,  B,  B.  On  the  route  it  passes 
through  the  apparatus  on  the  table .  A,  which  de¬ 
termines  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
that  it  contains.  By  comparing  the  composition 
of  the  air  from  d,  which  has  been  breathed  by  the 
animal,  with  that  from  i,  which  has  not  been 
breathed,  we  can  readily  learn  how  much  more  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  water  there  is  in  one  than  in  the 


other.  Comparing  the  amount  thus  analyzed  with 
the  whole  as  measured  by  the  large  gas-meter,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  how  much  carbonic  acid  and 
water  the  animal  has  exhaled.  In  conducting  the 
experiments,  the  ox  is  putin  the  compartment,  the 
closings  made  tight,  and  the  air-pumps  set  to  work. 
At  proper  times  food  and  drink  are  introduced  by 
the  box  at  the  lid  l,  and  after  the  animal  has  con¬ 
sumed  what  it  will,  the  rest  is  removed.  The  ex¬ 
crements,  solid  and  liquid,  are  collected  by  very 
ingenious  arrangements,  it  being  only  occasionally 
necessary  for  an  attendant  to  enter  to  insure  the 
neat  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  The  weigh¬ 
ing  and  analyses  of  the  food  and  of  the  products  of 
its  use  require,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  and  expense.  Indeed  a  single  experiment 
often  requires  the  labor  and  attention  of  several 
men  day  and  night  for  a  number  of  weeks  or 
months.  Several  years  after  the  Apparatus  at 
Weende  had  been  set  in  operation,  one  of  the  chem¬ 
ists  remarked  to  the  writer,  who  was  visiting  there, 
that  they  had  barely  learned  how  to  manage  the 
apparatus,  the  animals,  and  the  food,  and  were  just 
ready  to  commence  a  series  of  researches  which 
gave  promise  of  definite  results. 

The  first  successful  Respiration  Apparatus  was 
that  devised  by  Pettenkofer,  in  Munich.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  one  at  Weende,  which  was  copied 
from  it  some  twelve  years  or  more  ago.  A  third 
was  added  in  1870  to  the  equipment  of  the  Station 
at  Halle,  and  a  fourth  was  put  in  operation  some 
three  years  or  so  since  at  Leipsic. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown ,  Conn. 
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Bee  Notes  for  September, 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


The  labor  necessary  during  this  month  depends  much 
upon  the  locality,  and  the  autumn  yield  of  honey.  In 
most  sections  this  is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  bees  for 
winter.  One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  inexperienced  is,  to  avoid  inducing  bees  to 
rob.  In  all  operations  avoid  exposing  honey,  and  see  that 
the  hives  are  properly  closed,  and  entrances  partially 
contracted.  If  forage  is  very  scarce,  the  bees  will  im¬ 
prove  every  opportunity  to  rob.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  will  be  best  to  operate  morning  and  evening, 
when  few.  if  any,  bees  are  flying.  At  such  times  smoke 
must  be  used  more  freely  for  subduing  the  bees. 

Each  hive  should  be  weighed,  and  if  movable  combs 
are  used,  combs  from  the  heavier  swarms  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  with  the  lighter  ones.  If  after  this  any  hives 
are  found  to  be  too  light,  the  bees  should  be  fed.  They 
should  have  at  least  25  pounds  of  stores  when  put  into 
winter  quarters.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  most 
bee-keepers,  partly  filled  boxes  are  taken  from  the  hive, 
as  the  season  draws  to  a  close,  the  capping  of  such  combs 
as  are  partially  sealed  may  be  broken,  and  the  boxes  put 
upon  the  hives  when  feeding  is  needed.  The  bees  will 
remove  the  honey  to  the  body  cf  the  hive,  when  the 
boxes  containing  these  dry  combs  may  be  packed  away 
for  another  season’s  use. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  all  upward  ventilation  in 
hives  closed.  All  holes  in  the  top  of  the  box  hives 
should  be  well  closed,  and  when  mats  or  quilts  are  used 
at  the  top  of  movable-comb  hives,  they  should  be  kept 
snugly  in  place.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the  hive  warm, 
and  help  to  continue  breeding,  which  is  especially  desira¬ 
ble  at  this  season. 

I  consider  this  and  the  previous  month  the  very  best 
for  introducing  young  queens,  from  the  fact  that  when 
introduced,  the  stock  will  rear  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
brood  than  they  would  have  done  had  the  old  queen  re¬ 
mained.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  swarms  that 
are  devoted  to  the  production  of  box-honey.  Swarms 
upon  which  the  extractor  is  used  are  usually  in  much 
better  shape  than  others  for  winter,  from  the  fact  that 
each  operation  induces  breeding,  thus  bringing  a  large 
supply  of  young  bees  late  in  the  season. 

Correction.— In  Notes  for  August,  p.  281),  in  2Gth  line 
from  the  bottom,  the  word  “glass  ”  should  read  “loss.’ 
— - - 

The  Department  of  Agriculture— Centen- 
nially. 

The  Government  wisely  and  liberally  provided  for 
an  Exhibition  by  each  of  the  different  Departments, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
great  Exhibition  is  the  Government  Building.  Here 
one  can  get  in  a  short  time  a  better  idea  of  the  work 
of  the  various  Departments  than  he  could  by  pass¬ 


ing  weeks  at  the  seat  of  government.  Here,  under 
one  immense  roof,  the  War  and  Naval,  the  Postal 
and  Treasury  Departments,  show  their  materials 
and  their  workings ;  the  Signal  Service  and  the 
Patent  Office  make  displays  of  great  interest. 
Here  is  also  the  Smithsonian,  which  is  a  ward  of 
the  government,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  show  of  which 
is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  creditable  to  its  sub¬ 
ordinates.  The  horticultural  division  makes  a  fine 
display  :  the  museum  is  represented  by  numerous 
and  excellent  models  of  fruits,  while  birds,  quadru¬ 
peds  and  insects  that  are  of  agricultural  interest 
are  displayed.  The  statistical  division  presents  a 
world  of  information  by  means  of  large  and  inge¬ 
nious  maps.  The  chemist  makes  an  attractive  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  the  botanist  has  a  collection  which 
shows  the  wood,  leaves,  and  flowers,  of  every  tree 
in  our  broad  territory — a  collection  that  must  have 
demanded  an  immense  amount  of  pains-taking  la¬ 
bor.  The  exhibition  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  highly  creditable  to  every  one  concerned 
in  preparing  it,  and  an  honor  to  the  country.  We 
have  more  than  once  said  that  there  was  excellent 
working  material  in  the  Department,  and  that  it 
only  needed  a  head,  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  It  seems  that  Congress 
entertained  some  such  idea,  for  in  making  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  exhibition,  it  placed  its  dis¬ 
bursement,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the 
Department,  but  in  that  of  his  subordinates,  a  ra¬ 
ther  unusual  proceeding,  but  in  this  case  the  result 
appears  to  have  warranted  it,  as  it  shows  that  in  this 
extraordinary  duty  of  making  an  exhibition,  the 
Department  can  get  along  without  any  other  than 
a  nominal  head,  just  as  it  does  in  its  every  day 
workings.  The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  May  and  June,  may  he  regarded  as 
a  Centennial  number,  as  it  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  the  exhibition  made  at  the  Centennial  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department. 
Though  the  Commissioner  was  ignored  in  the  law 
directing  the  exhibition  to  be  made,  he  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  kept  in  the  back-ground,  but  he 
comes  out  strong  in  this  Centennial  number  in  an 
article  entitled  :  “  Cross-breeding  of  Grain,”  which 
we  are  told  is  “  By  the  Commissioner”;  this  was 
hardly  necessary,  as  we  know  of  no  one  else  in  the 
Department,  or  out  of  it,  who  could  have  written 
the  article.  We  do  not  like  to  use  slang,  but  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasions  demand  unusual  words,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  article  is  a 
“  stunner  ” — we  were  about  to  say  a  “  sockdologer,” 
but  not  being  quite  sure  as  to  the  full  force  and 
meaning  of  that  word,  we  refrain.  We  read  :  “the 
farmer  is  especially  called  upon  to  bestow  industri¬ 
ous  thought  as  well  as  laborious  labor  upon  the 
work  which  he  is  daily  called  upon  to  perform.” — 
We  now  know  what  ails  the  farmer,  it  isn’t  too 
much  middleman,  or  too  little  Granger,  but  it  is  this 
“laborious  labor.”  Then  we  are  told  that  “the 
earth  itself  is  a  set  of  mouths  and  lungs,  which 
feed  upon  the  natural  elements  of  the  air,  and  im¬ 
bibe  its  moisture  and  light  and  heat.” — It  seems 
rather  hard  on  old  Mother  Earth  to  be  told  she  is 
all  mouths  and  lungs,  like  some  Congressmen — and 
she  “imbibes  ”  too. — Well,  it  must  be  so,  for  we 
have  seen  the  same  statement  by  the  same  authori¬ 
ty  on  a  former  occasion.  The  article  goes  on  in 
much  this  style  for  over  a  page.  What  it  is  about 
we  are  not  at  all  sure,  but  the  final  sentence  is  as 
follows  :  “The leaf  or  flower  which  protrudes  from 
the  glume  of  wheat  is  neither  an  anther,  a  pistil, 
nor  a  stamen,  and  neither  emits  nor  receives  the 
fertilizing  pollen.” — Oh  Mr.  Commissioner  how 
could  you  stop  there  ? — you  tell  us  what  that  tliing- 
a-my  isn’t  and  what  it  does’nt,  but  why  not  tell 
what  it  is  and  does  ?  Jack  Bunsby  never  gave  “an 
opinion  as  is  an  opinion  ”  that  equalled  that.  The 
absurdity  of  this  sentence  may  not  be  so  striking  to 
the  unbotanical  reader,  but  it  would  be  just  as  sen¬ 
sible  were  one  to  say  “  The  cellar-door  or  gridiron 
which  protrudes  from  the  chimney  of  a  nouse  is 
not  a  hoot-jack,  a  coffee-mill,  nor  an  andiron,  and 
neither  mends  the  cellar  stairs  nor  puts  the  baby  to 
sleep.”  One  has  just  as  much  meaning  as  the 
other.  We  can  not  boast  much  of  our  progress, 
when  at  the  end  of  a  century,  the  man  chosen  to 
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represent  our  agriculture  publishes  to  the  world 
such  incoherent  rubbish  as  this  article.  We  do  not 
so  much  care  what  people  abroad  will  think  of  us, 
but  we  do  care  what  American  farmers  will  think 
when  they  read  such  a  production  from  one  who  is 
their  official  chief.  We  have  received  inquiries 
from  California,  Ohio,  New  England,  and  elsewhere, 
asking  what  it  all  means. — We  do  not  know. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  79. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 


Since  writing  the  last  number  of  these  papers,  I 
have  passed  the  whole  of  a  long  day,  on  which 
there  were  very  few  visitors,  in  going  carefully 
over  the  display  in  Agricultural  SMI  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial.  This  examination  leads  me  to  modify  in 
a  slight  degree  my  previous  opinion.  The  impres¬ 
sion  one  gets  during  the  examination  of  only  two 
or  three  hours,  is  what  I  represented,  because  this 
length  of  time  is  sure  to  be  mainly  monopolized  by 
a  few  of  the  more  striking  features.  But  on  fur¬ 
ther  study  it  became  evident  that  it  is  by  no  means 
just  to  say  that  there  is  anything  like  “  A  good  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  agriculture  of  almost  the  whole  world.” 
If  we  take  out  the  barrels,  bottles,  cans,  and  boxes, 
which  are  filled  with  whisky,  rum,  gin,  tobacco, 
cigars,  starch,  tomatoes,  etc.,  we  rob  most  of  the 
foreign  exhibits  of  their  crowning  glory,  and  sadly 
take  away  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  display  that 
even  our  own  country  has  been  able  to  offer.  This 
is  not  the  place  in  which  to  print  objections  to  the 
products  of  the  still,  the  wine  press,  oiyof  the  to¬ 
bacco  field,  but  to  see  at  least  one-fourth  of  this 
fine  building  filled  with  a  dazzling  display  of 
cooperage,  glass-blowing,  and  label  printing,  is 
simply  absurd.  All  this  part  of  the  show  is  beneath 
contempt,  and,  as  an  exhibition,  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  agriculture — the  tobacco  exhibit  is 
not  quite  so  subject  to  this  criticism.  A  pyramid 
of  barrels,  said  to  contain  whisky,  highly  varnished, 
with  gilded  hoops  and  ornamental  brands,  give  one 
a  far  less  adequate  idea  of  the  products  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  Canada,  than  would  a  simple,  printed 
statistical  table,  showing  the  amount  of  whisky 
that  she  produces  as  compared  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  All  this  sort  of  thing  is  a  fraud.  It  pretends 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  materials — it  is  in  reality  only 
an  exhibition  of  packages,  and  packages  are  not 
worth  sending  to  a  world’s  fair.  Several  foreign 
countries  have  sent  instructive  and  representative 
exhibits.  Those  of  Brazil  and  Liberia  are  conspicu- 
omsly  so,  but  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  of  this 
class,  there  is  more  of  interest  in  the  Exhibition  of 
Oregon,  or  Iowa,  or  Massachusetts,  or  indeed  in 
Landreth’s  exhibition  of  grains  alone,  than  in  the 
whole  of  those  of  the  great  foreign  countries.  If 
one  is  seeking  the  beauty  of  a  display  of  soil  pro¬ 
ducts,  no  more  beautiful  example  can  be  found 
than  in  the  collection  of  pine  cones  from  California 
— a  collection  that  surely  should  find  its  place  in 
some  Eastern  museum. 

Tucked  away  in  one  corner  of  the  building,  not 
open  to  any  one  of  the  main  aisles,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  exhibits  of  the  whole  show — to  one 
who  seeks  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  likely  that  the  silk  industry  will  be  widely  ex¬ 
tended  in  this  country,  and  it  does  not  seem  proba¬ 
ble  that  we  shall  ever  grow  tea  here,  but  in  the 
Japanese  corner  of  Agricultural  Hall,  there  is, 
among  other  things  of  subordinate  interest,  an 
illustrated  description  of  the  tea  and  silk  industries, 
which  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.  Many  of  the 
uteusils  are  shown  in  their  full  size,  and  perfectly 
arranged  for  working,  and  every  step  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses,  of  the  growing  and  curing  of  the  leaves,  of 
the  raising  of  silk  worms,  and  of  the  care  and  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  mulberry  leaves,  is  shown  by  a  series  of 
little  paintings,  accompanied  with  a  plainly  written 
and  carefully  arranged  description  of  each  item  of 
the  work.  An  examination  of  this  display  will  not 
be,  even  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  a  waste  of 
time,  for  it  will  teach  the  important  lesson  that  in 
agriculture,  as  in  everything  else,  a  minute  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  details,  makes  the  sum  of  a  great 
success.  There  is  one  little  hint  contained  here, 


which  may  be  applicable  for  some  of  our  uses.  It 
is  an  arrangement  for  storing  a  three  or  four  days’ 
supply  of  mulberry  leaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
them  fresh.  It  was  new  to  me,  but  may  be  com¬ 
mon  to  all  silk  growers.  The  leaves  are  spread  in 
very  shallow  wicker-work  trays,  so  lightly  as  to 
produce  no  pressure,  and  these  trays  are  placed  one 
on  top  of  the  other  in  a  tight  box  which  has  no 
bottom,  and  which  stands  on  the  ground  in  a  place 
where  it  is  protected  from  sun  and  wind.  The 
coolness  and  moisture  of  the  earth  serves  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fresh  condition  of  the  contents. 

In  the  Norway  section  there  is  a  plow  with  which 
I  was  very  much  struck.  The  plow  proper  consists 
only  of  a  point  and  a  mold  board.  Directly  behind 
the  point  there  stands  a  broad  wheel  or  roller, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  sole,  and  relieves  al¬ 
most  the  whole  friction  of  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  plow.  Behind  this,  set  at  an  angle  so  that 
the  necessary  size  can  be  given  it  without  coming 
in  the  way  of  the  turned  furrow,  is  another  beveled 
wheel,  which  acts  as  the  landside,  and  carries  the 
side-thrust.  I  did  not  see  this  plow  at  work,  and 
could  only  judge  of  it  on  general  principles,  but  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not,  if  properly  con¬ 
structed,  relieve  this  severest  of  our  horse-labor  of 
a  very  large  percentage  of  its  severity. 

Mr.  John-Coleman,  who  was  selected  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  as  the  English 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Group  of  the  Judges  of 
Awards,  and  whose  intelligence,  thoroughness, 
clear-headedness,  and  great  fairness,  won  for  him 
the  high  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  was  thrown 
in  contact,  said  of  the  double  furrow  plow  now 
much  used  in  England,  that  after  all,  its  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  others,  is  due  to  the  beveled  wheel 
which  takes  the  thrust  against  the  land,  and  so  re¬ 
lieves  the  plow  of  its  greatest  friction,  (another 
arrangement  of  rollers  carries  the  weight  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  friction  on  the  sole).  This  is  precisely 
what  the  Norwegian  revolving  land  side  does,  and 
as  this  and  the  sole  roller  are  both  adjustable,  and 
have  good  arrangements  for  being  kept  clean,  I  am 
convinced  that  they  cover  a  principle  which  might 
be  widely  and  successfully  adopted.  Quite  near  to 
this  plow  stands  a  capital  full-sized  model  of  the 
Norwegian  sledge,  with  its  fur  clad  driver,  and  sim¬ 
ply  harnessed  stuffed  reindeer,  which  must  be  the 
delight  of  all  who  remember  their  school  book  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  reindeer  and  sledge  under  the  black 
northern  sky,  and  within  a  halo  of  aurora  borealis. 
The  Norway  harrow,  with  revolving  tines,  so  often 
pictured  in  agricultural  papers,  is  here  seen,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

Beyond  a  capital  self-opening  gate  from  Canada, 
the  above  are  about  all  that  impressed  me  in  the 
foreign  exhibits— though,  of  course,  farther  investi¬ 
gation  must  have  developed  more.  I  found  my 
time  again  chiefly  monopolized  by  the  excellence  of 
the  American  implements  and  machinery  depart¬ 
ment,  where  amid  so  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice, 
it  must  seem  invidious  to  call  attention  to  particu¬ 
lar  objects.  However,  there  are  a  few  things  suf¬ 
ficiently  out  of  the  ordinary  run  to  merit  special 
notice.  Among  mowing  machines  and  harvesters 
the  improvements  are  mainly  in  a  class  with  which 
visitors  to  county  and  state  fairs  are  tolerably 
familiar,  or  are  at  least  steps  in  advance  in  a  famil¬ 
iar  direction.  Here  there  appears  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  the  direction  of  vibrating  movements 
— as  for  the  knives  of  mowing  machines.  The 
mowing  machine  called  the  “Haymaker,”  may  not 
be,  and  probably  is  not  the  best,  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  not  had  the  years  of  skillful  improvement  to 
which  these  implements  generally  have  been  sub¬ 
jected,  but  if  I  know  anything  of  mechanics,  its 
curious  gimbal  joint  “wobbling”  movement,  is  a 
new  departure  in  agricultural  mechanics  which  will 
in  time  carry  it  to  the  very  head  of  the  list — I  gath¬ 
ered  also  that  this  was  Mr.  Coleman’s  opinion.  The 
movement  is  doubtless  applicable  to  all  agricultural 
implements  where  a  vibrating  movement  is  needed. 
The  fence  making  machinery,  for  the  boring  of 
holes  in  posts,  and  the  turning  of  round  tenons  to 
fit  them — so  arranged  that  the  panels  may  be  set  at 
any  angle,  (if  a  snake  fence  without  post  holes  is 
deshed),  must  be  of  great  value.  I  asked  Mr. 
Coleman  what  he  considered  the  most  important 


improvement  in  the  whole  implement  department, 
and  he  at  once  and  decidedly  gave  that  honor  to 
Stratton’s  apparatus  for  loading  hay  on  to  wagons. 
He  subjected  this  apparatus  to  the  severest  tests  at 
the  trial  of  harvest  implements  at  Schenek’s  Station, 
and  said  that  its  action  was  simply  perfect,  the 
whole  work  being  done  perfectly  and  completely 
by  the  forward  movement  of  the  wagon  as  it  passes 
along  the  windrows— without  other  manual  assis¬ 
tance  than  that  of  the  man  who  stows  away  the  load. 

One  can  never  close  any  description  of  any  part 
of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
without  the  saving  clause  that  all  his  efforts  have 
been  entirely  inadequate,  and  that  no  description 
can  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  any  de¬ 
partment.  The  immensity  and  variety  of  the  whole 
are  simply  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  convey, 
and  my  own  impressions  concerning  it  all,  were 
most  tersely  expressed  by  Mr.  Judd,  whom  I  met  iu 
the  Government  Building,  and  who  said  “I  shall, 
tell  all  our  readers  that  they  must  come,  even  if 
they  have  to  sell  an  acre  of  land.” 


Mr.  Coleman  and  I  got  away  from  our  duties  as 
Judges,  to  devote  a  day  to  visiting  the  farm  of  Mr. 
James  Young,  at  Middletown,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
below  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Young  is  a  shrewd, 
thorough  going  Pennsylvania  Yankee,  who  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  large  fortune  in  business,  and  who 
realized  fifteen  years  ago  the  necessity  for  anchor¬ 
ing  a  part  of  his  investments  in  our  fundamental 
industry.  He  has  bought  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  town  eight  or  ten  farms,  aggregating  1,200 
acres,  and  has  applied  himself  zealously — spending 
money  without  stint — to  bringing  them  to  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  cultivation.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is 
the  best  and  the  best  managed  farm  east  of  the 
Alleghanies.  If  we  except  his  large  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle,  there  is  not  a  single  element  of  “  fancy  farm¬ 
ing  ”  about  the  whole  establishment.  Everything 
is  plain,  solid,  substantial,  and  good.  Much  of  the 
land  was  subject  to  injury  from  the  accumulation 
of  surface  water,  and  much  of  it  was  rendered 
nearly  valueless  by  underground  springs.  These 
have  all  been  thoroughly  drained  by  the  opening  of 
ditches  ;  by  the  alteration  of  the  surface  conforma¬ 
tion,  so  the  surface  water  should  flow  off ;  and  by 
the  making  of  underdrains  wherever  the  ground 
showed  a  springy  condition.  Small  fields  have 
been  thrown  together  until  the  average  size  is  from 
40  to  60  acres.  Lands  worn  out  by  a  long  course  of 
skinning,  have  been  improved  by  thorough  culti¬ 
vation,  by  the  abundant  use  of  manure,  and  by 
deep  plowing,  until  they  have  been  brought  to  a 
very  high  average  of  fertility.  Every  year,  from  250 
to  300  acres  of  corn  are  grown,  (averaging  from  60 
to  70  bushels  per  acre),  and  the  whole  crop  is  fed 
on  the  place — the  corn-fodder  being  cut  and 
steamed  with  meal  and  bran.  About  the  same  area 
of  wheat  is  grown,  together  with  a  wide  stretch  of 
rye  and  oats.  Hay  is  largely  sold,  but,  by  the  use 
of  the  steamer,  the  straw  and  corn-fodder  are  made 
available  for  feeding,  and  the  enormous  manure 
heaps,  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  being 
hauled  out  to  manure  the  wheat  fields,  attested  the 
extent  to  which  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  con¬ 
sumed  at  home.  We  bantered  Mr.  Young  a  little 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  he  must  have  expended 
in  bringing  his  large  farm  to  this  condition,  but 
were  silenced  by  his  reference  to  the  “ducks  and 
drakes  ”  that  had  been  made  of  his  other  invest¬ 
ments  in  coal,  iron,  and  lumber  industries,  from 
which  the  bottom  had  entirely  dropped  out.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Young’s  agricul¬ 
tural  success  has  been  bought  with  money  alone, 
or  that  it  maintains  itself  as  an  investment  in 
government  securities  would  do.  Every  step  of  its 
progress  has  called  for  the  most  persistent  and  un¬ 
remitting  labor  and  attention,  and  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  that  these  can  ever  be  relaxed.  Industry  and 
close  attention  have  shown  here  as  well  as  elsewhere 
to  be  the  leading  elements  of  success  in  farming. 
Mr.  Young’s  Jersey  herd  illustrates  very  fully  all 
that  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  breeding  for 
fancy  colors.  Conceiving  the  idea  that  fashion  and 
high  prices  were  tending  in  the  direction  of  “  solid 
colorand  black  points.,”  Mr.  Young  has  made  these 
his  leading  aim,  and  has  eertainly  succeeded  in  get- 
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ting  together  the  most  striking  uniformity  in  these 
respects  that  I  ever  have  seen  ;  hut,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  case,  his  eye  has  wandered,  in  seek¬ 
ing  these  points,  away  from  the  true  purpose  of 
Jersey  breeding,  which  should  he  to  increase  the 
amount  of  udder  products.  Among  the  large  sta¬ 
ble  full  of  solid-colored  animals,  there  are  two  or 
three  of  striking  excellence,  but  the  majority  were 
well  down  toward  mediocrity  as  milkers,  while  in  an 
adjoining  stable— to  which  he  had  banished  the 
animals  showing  white  marks— there  were  several 
of  excellent  quality,  and  one,  which  to  my  mind, 
was  in  beauty  and  in  quality  very  far  ahead  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  herd. 


A  “Half  Stone”  House 

BY  8.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA, 


for 


$3,000. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 


This  plan  is  designed  for  a  substantial,  conve¬ 
nient,  and  inexpensive  country  house.  It  has  two 
full  finished  stories  with  well  lighted  apartments 
of  good  size,  and  a  large  cellar  and  attic.  It  has 
also  the  merit  of  architectural  beauty,  well  adapted 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  VIEW  OF  HOUSE. 


to  the  windows  of  this  story.  One  such  balcony  is 
shown  over  the  wing  roof  (fig.l) ;  the  others  may  be 
similar.  The  small  cost  of  these  devices  is  fully 
repaid  in  their  usefulness  for  airing  purposes,  be¬ 
sides  imparting  a  cheerful  appearance _ Garret 

or  Attic. — This  story  is  thoroughly  floored,  but 
otherwise  unfinished.  Should  additional  chambers 
be  required,  partitions  may  be  set  over  those  of  the 
second  story,  duplicating  that  plan,  with  rooms 
having  the  same  hight  of  ceilings.  The  Stairs  are 
placed  immediately  above  those  of  the  lower  stories, 

are  ceiled  in,  and  have  a  door  at  the  foot _ Foil- 

struction. — The  durability,  general  abundance, 
and  substantial  appearance  of  stone,  make  it  the 
most  desirable  and  appropriate  material  known  for 
the  exterior  walls  of  any  building.  The  cost  of 
cutting  and  dressing  such  material  ready  for  use  is 
the  principle  barrier  to  its  general  adoption.  By 
using  bricks  for  corners  and  for  the  finish  around 
the  openings,  the  most  expensive  item  of  stone¬ 
work  is  saved.  They  need  only  to  be  “  random 
dressed  ”  and  laid  nearly  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
are  quarried,  as  more  particularly  described  in  the 
July  American  Agriculturist ,  1876.  When  such 
walls  are  carried  beyond  the  hight  that  is  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  handling  of 
the  materials,  the  expense 
of  their  construction  is 
largely  increased.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the 
“half-stone”  method  is 
particularly  valuable.  In 
this  plan  the  stone-work 
extends  only  to  the  hight 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  first 
story  ;  to  this  hight  the 
materials  may  be  readily 
wheeled  on  trestled  scaf¬ 
folding,  while  to  double 
this  hight  would  require 
the  use  of  the  tedious  der¬ 
rick,  and  additional  help. 
The  upper  stories  are 
framed  of  the  usual  sized 
timber,  and  raised  on  the 
6tone  walls,  which  in  this 
case  become  their  foun¬ 
dation.  The  main  roof  is 
constructed  as  shown  in 
the  American  Agriculturist 
for  June,  1876.  The 


to  a  commanding  location _ Exterior  (fig.  1). 

— The  “  half-stone  ”  composition  of  the  side  walls, 
and  the  strong  outlines  and  slating  of  the  main  roof 
give  to  this  structure  a  rustic,  yet  substantial  ap¬ 
pearance,  affording  both  diversity  and  picturesque¬ 
ness,  as  shown  in  the  variety  of  the  openings,  and 
irregularity  of  the  several  parts.  The  front  and 
rear  elevations  are  similar;  by  changing  the  en¬ 
trance  doors  and  stairs,  either  side  may  front  the 
road.  The  details  of  exterior  finish  are  so  simple, 
and  easy  of  execution,  that  any  “modification  for  the 
rear  ”  is  undesirable.  Inharmonious  and  unsight¬ 
ly  curtailments  in  the  rear  finish  have  a  depressing 
influence  on  those  obliged  to  face  them  daily, 
which  can  never  be  overcome  by  knowing  there  is 

a  good  front _ Cellstr  (fig.  2). — Hight,  61  feet, 

of  which  41  feet  is  below  the  ground  surface,  and 
therefore  (with  its  thick  walls),  frost  proof.  It  is 
always  important  to  provide  for  carrying  oil  the 
poisonous  vapors  always  generated  in  damp  cellars. 
For  this  purpose  side  openings  are  made  near  the 
ceilinginto  one  of  the  flues  of  each  chimney.  These 
flues  extending  to  the  top  and  warmed  by  contact 
with  the  fires  of  the  upper  stories,  have  sufficient 
draft  to  constantly  change  the  cellar  air  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  ascent  through  the  living  rooms. . .  .First 
Story  (fig.  3). — Hight  of  ceilings,  10  feet.  Here 
are  conveniently  placed  :  three  large  rooms,  a  hall, 
china  closet,  and  large  pantry.  Each  large  room 
has  commodious  windows  with  views  in  two  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Pleasant  Piazzas  at  both  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  Parlor,  extend  over  and  protect  the  en¬ 
trance  doors - Second  Story  (fig.  4). — Hight 

of  ceilings,  8  feet.  The  divisions  are  very  simple, 
a  hall,  four  chambers,  four  closets,  and  a  bath¬ 
room.  Light  railings  may  be  put  on  the  roofs  of 
the  Wings  and  Piazzas  to  form  .pleasant  Balconies 


hight  requiring  siding  is4i  feet,  or  including  water 
table  and  cornice,  6i  feet  from  the  stone-work  of 
the  first  story  to  the  slating  of  the  roof.  The  main 
roof  covering  is  of  dark  slate  laid  on  tarred  felt. 
At  or  near  the  floor  line  dividing  the  upper  stories, 
it  is  appropriate  to  indicate  the  division  by  the  use 
of  tinted  slate,  which  may  be  laid  in  close  courses 
or  in  simple  figures  as  shown  on  the  elevation. 
The  roofs  of  the  Hooded  and  Dormer  Windows  are 
also  slated.  The  deck  of  the  main  roof,  and  the 
roofs  of  the  piazzas,  are  covered  with  I.  C.  charcoal 
tin.  The  wood  finish  is  made  of  simple  design, 
devoid  of  all  efforts  at  pretentious  display,  each 
part  being  chosen  with  especial  regard  for  its  util¬ 
ity  and  appropriateness.  The  Trusses,  Piazza  Col¬ 


•PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 


umns,  and  Soffits  are  worked  of  timber  neatly  stop- 
champered,  imparting  a  rustic  appearance  to. them, 
in  keeping  with  the  stone  work.  The  Water  Tank 


is  placed  in  the  attic,  directly  above  and  in  line 
with  the  Bath-tub  and  Kitchen-range,  favoring  the 
most  practical  plumbing.  The  Soil-pipe  leading 
from  the  Bath-room  floor  passes  down  through  the 
closet  adjoining  the  kitchen  chimney,  to  the  Sewer- 
pipe,  which  is  laid  below  the  cellar  bottom.  The 
bad  smells  and  gases  arising  from  confined  sew¬ 
age  may  be  easily  disposed  of  by  the  insertion  of  a 


2-inch  pipe  into  the  closet  trap  (at  its  highest  point), 
and  connecting  it  with  a  flue  of  the  adjoining  chim¬ 
ney.  All  inside  plastering  is  of  three-coat  work. 
The  casing  of  the  bath-room  and  around  all  plumb¬ 
ing  is  in  hard  wood ;  all  other  trimming  of  clear 
pine.  The  Newel  Kail  and  Baluster  on  the  first 
story  flight  of  stairs  are  of  black  walnut.  All  work 
usually  painted  has  two  coats  of  best  lead  and  lin¬ 
seed-oil,  with  stainers  to  give  the  body  (outside),  a 
light  gray,  and  trimmings  in  imitation  of  “  Nova 
Scotia  stone.”  Inside,  Parlor  and  Hall,  in  grays; 
Dining-room  in  grays  and  drabs ;  Kitchen  in  drabs  ; 
Chambers,  white. .. .Cost.— Prices  of  building 
materials  are  nearly  as  low  as  they  were  before  the 
war  ;  many  kinds  are  really  selling  for  the  cost  of 
their  production  or  manufacture.  Labor  is  also 
very  cheap,  nearly  at  old  figures.  Those  contem¬ 
plating  building,  and  having  the  means  at  hand  to 


do  so,  need  not  wait  for  a  more  favorable  time.  As 
soon  as  general  business  improves,  there  must  be  a 
“  rise  ”  in  materials,  especially  such  as  requires  to 
be  manufactured.  The  estimate  appended  includes 
the  cost  of  all  materials  and  labor  for  good  work  at 
the  prices  now  ruling  near  New  York  city. 

Estimate  of  t!ie  Cost  : 

126  yards  Excavation,  (ft  20c.  per  yard . $  25.20 

158  perches  Stone  Work,  @  $2.75  79  perch . 434,50 

91  feet  Stone  Sills  and  Steps,  @  30.  per  foot.  .  27.30 

7,000  Bricks  in  angles,  and  chimneys.  @  $12  $  1,000,  laid.  S4.II0 

750  yards  Plastering,  @  35c.  per  yard . 202.50 

4,262  feet  Timber,  @  2c.  per  ft .  85.24 

viz.  2  Girders,  4x8  in.  x  18  ft.  long.  1  Sill,  3x8in.xl75  ft.  long.  - 
3  Girders,  4x8  in.  x  10  ft.  long.  1  Plate,  4x6in.  x  175  ft.  l'g 
lti  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  16ft.  long.  1  Deck,  3x7  in.xlnO  ft.  l'g 
32  Beams,  3x8  in.xIS  ft.  long.  5  Beams,  3x8in.x  9  ft.  l'g. 
12  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  22  ft.  long.  4  Beams,  3x5  in.  20  ft.  l'g. 


16  Beams,  3x8  in.  x  24  ft.  long. 

340  Wall  Strips,  @  13c.  each .  44.20 

100  Furring  Strips.  @  6c.  eacli .  6.00 

Cornice  materials . . . 50.00 

75  Siding  Boards  @  26c.  each .  19.50 

357  Hemlock  Boards,  @  16p.  each . 57.12 

18  squares  of  Plate,  complete,  @  $9  79  square . 162.00 

14"^  squares  of  Tin,  complete,  @  $8  79  square .  116.00 

350  Flooring  Plank,  8  inch,  <3  25c.  each .  87.50 

2  Piazzas,  complete,  @  $80  each . 160.00 

7  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $5  eacli . 35.00 

14  plain  Windows,  complete,  @  $S  each . 112.00 

11  Hooded  Windows,  complete,  @  $15  each . 165.00 

8  Dormer  Windows,  complete,  ®  $8  each . r.  61.00 

Stairs,  complete . 90.00 

23  Doors,  complete.  @  $9  each . 207.00 

3  Mantels,  complete.  ®  $25  each .  75.00 

Closet  finish,  complete  .  20.00 

Range  and  Plumbing . 175.00 

Nalls,  $25;  Painting,  $80  ;  Cartage,  $30 .  .  135.00 

Carpenter's  labor  not  included  above .  150.00 

Incidentals,  Attic  and  elsewhere . 150.94 


Total  Cost,  complete . $3,uuo,oa 
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The  Short-horn  Speculation. 

The  business  of  breeding  fancy  Short-horns  has 
diverged  widely,  and  continues  to  still  more  widely 
diverge,  from  a  legitimate 
pursuit.  We  use  this 
word  legitimate  in  its 
widest  sense,  for  although 
a  man  may  honestly  breed, 
buy,  sell,  trade,  exchange, 
and  speculate  in  Short¬ 
horns,  yet  when  he  does 
either  of  these  for  any 
other  ultimate  purpose 
than  seeking  to  supply  the 
natural  demand  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  means  of  im¬ 
proving  or  increasing  their 
stock,  he  is  not  putting  his 
stock  to  its  proper  use. 

To  use  the  arts  of  the  spe¬ 
culator  in  stocks  or  grain, 
to  make  fictitious,  or  as 
the  stock  brokers  call 
them,  “  wash  ”  sales  ;  to 
misrepresent  their  stock 
by  widely  publishing  false 
and  imaginary  pictures 
of  them,  to  procure  extra¬ 
vagant  prices  by  a  system 
of  bidding  against  bona- 
fide  purchasers,  and  buy¬ 
ing  from  one  another  ;  to 
create  a  spurious  interest 
in  certain  classes  of  stock 
by  thus  bidding  them  up 
or  buying  them  at  unheard 
of  prices,  and  immediately 
putting  them  upon  the 
market  again,  so  that  they 

may  go  from  one  breeder’s  yards  to  another’s  with 
great  eclat  and  much  notoriety — all  this  is  illegiti¬ 
mate  and  hurtful  to  the  public  interest.  In  so  far 
as  a  bull  or  a  cow  may  directly  or  indirectly  serve 
to  increase  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  or  beef, 
or  improve  the  quality  of  these  products,  it  serves 
its  proper  purpose,  but 
in  so  far  as  an  animal  is 
made  simply  a  medium  for 
the  transfer  of  fabulous 
sums  of  money  from  one 
pocket  to  another,  and  an 
index  of  the  money  value 
of  every  other  animal  re¬ 
lated  to  it  by  blood  or 
pedigree,  irrespective  of 
actual  intrinsic  value,  it 
is  a  fraud  and  a  deceit. 

There  has  been  much  of 
this  fraud  and  deception 
practiced  of  late  in  this 
so-called  fancy  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  very  clear 
that  before  long  some  per¬ 
sons  will  be  caught  with 
stock  for  which  they  have 
paid  long  prices, but  which 
they  cannot  sell  with¬ 
out  loss.  Tor  the  sake 
of  the  speculators,  we 
would  not  care  to  utter  a 
protest,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  farmers,  who  are  in 
danger  of  being  deceived 
and  misled  into  a  false 
idea  and  estimate  of  this 
stock,  we  would  remon¬ 
strate  against  both  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  sales  and  the  ab¬ 
surd  representations  of 
animals  called  portraits, 
which  are  widely  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  owners  in  agricultural  journals.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  sales  is  such  that  in  the  total  record  of  a 
season’s  business,  the  same  animals  may  be,  and  to 
a  great  extent  are,  sold  over  and  over  again  ;  one 
breeder  pur-chasing  here  and  there  to  make  up  an 


attractive  addition  to  his  own  list  of  animals  to  be 
offered  at  his  own  sale.  Thus  in  the  lists  of  pur¬ 
chasers  and  sellers  the  same  names  recur  with  fre¬ 
quency,  and  any  person  who  would  suppose  that 
the  animals  sold  at  the  high  prices  reported  are 


short-horn  cow  “  vivANDiERE,” — From  a  Photograph. 

destined  for  use  as  producers  of  butter  or  beef, 
would  be  greatly  mistaken.  The  stock  animals 
that  have  so  improved  the  quality  of  Amei-ican 
beef  as  to  make  it  acceptable  in  the  English  market, 
in  comparison  with  the  best  native  beef  in  that 
country  of  proverbially  excellent  meat,  have  not 


short-horn  cow  “  vivandiere.  "—From  a  Painting. 

been  picked  up  at  these  sales,  but  from  the  herds 
of  breeders  who  are  unheard  of  or  unknown  for 
the  most  part  at  these  noted  and  well  puffed  gath¬ 
erings.  When  we  referred  at  the  time  to  the  noted 
sale  of  the  New  York  Mills  Short-horns,  we  re¬ 


marked  that  there  was  not  a  herd  of  Short-horns 
in  this  country  the  value  of  which  was  not  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  result  of  that  sale,  and  we  see  no 
reason  now  to  recall  that  judgment,  although  we 
doubt  very  much  if  the  butter  or  beef  product  of 
the  country  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  in  the  least  degree 
through  any  of  those  high- 
priced  cattle  there  sold. 
But  that  remarkable  sale 
gave  a  wonderful  impulse 
to  the  popular  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Short¬ 
horn  cattle,  and  it  is  since 
then,  rather  than  before 
that  time,  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  bulls  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  native 
stock  has  become  staple 
and  settled.  This  demand 
would  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  if  there  were  not 
another  public  sale  of 
fancy  animals,  or  if  all  the 
high  priced  fancy  stock  of 
the  present  popular  fami¬ 
lies  were  never  heard  of 
any  more.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  objection 
for  wealthy  breeders  to 
make  a  special  pursuit  of 
keeping  up  a  herd  of  the 
fancy  strains,  if  they  are 
competent  to  improve  the 
stock,  but  there  are  very 
serious  objections  against 
the  present  practice  of 
making  the  Short-horn  the 
foot-ball  of  speculation, 
or  the  prey  of  any  person 
who,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  making  money,  buys  stock  without  judgment,  to 
couple  them  without  knowledge,  that  he  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  produce  at  a  profit  by  virtue  of  its  ped¬ 
igree.  There  is  danger  that  the  best  blood  of  the 
race  may  be  injured  or  ruined,  and  in  time  that  a 
lot  of  ill-bred,  degenerate  animals  may  be  cast  loose 
to  still  further  degrade  and 
impoverish  the  stock.  We 
have  not  yet  found  a  breed¬ 
er  of  fancy  Short-horns 
who  would  be  willing  to 
have  an  accurate  portrait 
of  his  stock  published.  A 
photograph  of  one  of  tlieir 
animals,  although  it  may 
be  taken  by  the  most 
competent  of  artists,  or 
one  whose  pictures  of 
other  animals  have  been 
in  every  way  true  and 
satisfactory,  would  be  re  • 
fused  as  not  at  all  equal 
to  the  required  standard. 
The  “  mold  of  form  ” 
desired  is  something  en 
tirely  different  from  the 
counterpart  of  nature,  and 
the  standard  fixed  upon 
is  one  that  defies  all  the 
laws  of  anatomy.  These 
efforts  of  art  are  simply 
parodies  upon  nature,  and 
can  scarcely  deceive  the 
most  ignorant.  It  can 
only  be  that  the  intention 
is  to  misrepresent  and  to 
induce  persons  to  believe 
that  the  animals  thus 
misrepresented  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  are. 
Photography  gives  as 
nearly  accurate  a  picture 
of  the  animal  as  can  be  desired.  The  proof  of  this 
is  given  in  the  life-like  portraits  of  many  favorite 
Jersey  bulls  and  cows  made  by  Messrs.  Schreiber 
&  Son,  of  Philadelphia.  That  a  Short-horn  may  be 
successfully  photographed  is  shown  by  the  portrait 
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on  the  previous  page  of  a  noted  cow,  “Vivandiere,” 
owned  by  Mr.  Outliwaite,  of  England,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  copy  of  a  drawing  of  the  same 
cow,  were  originally  published  in  the  “London  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Gazette.”  That  the  photograph  shows  the 
cow,  is  plain  to  any  one  who  knows  a  cow,  and  that 
the  picture  is  an  exaggeration,  is  equally  plain. 
But  this  exaggeration  is  passable  compared  with 
that  of  many  portraits  published  in  this  country 
which  are  simply  absurd  impossibilities,  to  which 
an  artist  should  be  ashamed  to  attach  his  initials. 
The  Agricultural  Gazette  has  the  credit  of  stead¬ 
fastly  opposing  this  prevalent  fashion  of  misrepre¬ 
senting  animals  in  England,  and  it  is  fortunately 
seconded  by  many  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
and  successful  breeders,  among  whom  Mr.  Outh- 
waite,  the  owner  of  “Vivandiere,”  is  one.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  cow,  the  most  successful  prize  taker  for 
many  years  in  England,  died  in  consequence  of  the 
injury  to  her  constitutiou  by  over-feeding  to  main¬ 
tain  her  in  show  condition.  The  amount  received 
in  premiums  by  this  cow  was  §5,357.  The  Short¬ 
horns  have  qualities  and  excellencies  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  stand  upon  their  own  merits  with¬ 
out  exaggeration,  both  in  portraiture  and  in  esti¬ 
mated  value.  It  is  an  injury  to  them  to  be  misrep¬ 
resented  by  the  artist,  as  it  is  also  to  be  made  the 
object  upon  which  financial  speculations  can  be 
fastened,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
they  will  be  freed  from  both  of  these  oppressive 
inflictions,  and  given  the  honest  and  respectable 
position  they  so  well  deserve. 

Among  the  Farmers— No.  8, 

BT  ONE  OP  THEM. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  protracted  drouth,  but 
all  hope  and  pray  we  may  be  nearer  its  termination 
than  “in  the  midst”  would  signify.  Yesterday 
was  the  hottest  day  that  I  remember  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  country  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
One  summer  spent  in  Louisiana  is  looked  back 
upon  as  an  exception.  We  had  yesterday  a  pretty 
steady  north-west  wind  which  was  hot  like  the 
breath  of  a  furnace.  The  parched  landscape  fairly 
quivered  under  the  heat.  The  corn  leaves  were 
curled  to  mere  lines,  and  the  dry  pasture  and  mow¬ 
ing  land  from  which  the  grass  has  been  cut,  turned 
a  shadow  or  two  browner  or  yellower  before  noon. 
It  is  twenty-four  days  since  we  had  a  cool  day,  and 
as  long  since  we  had  a  soaking  rain.  Gardens  are 
dried  up,  peas  a  failure,  beets  cease  to  grow,  toma¬ 
toes  only  survive,  but  cucumbers  and  musk-melons 
seem  to  flourish  as  well  as  if  we  had  rain,  but 
water-melons  suffer. 

This  farm  is  situated  upon  a  gravelly  hili-side, 
gently  rolling,  with  plenty  of  springs,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  ground  is  underlaid  more  or  less 
with  water.  The  result  is  that  trees  do  well,  for 
after  they  are  well  established,  their  roots  go  down 
to  a  never-failing  supply  of  moisture.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  roots  go  down  at  least  15  feet  for  water 
through  rather  a  coarse,  hard-packed  gravel.  On 
all  sides  I  hear  complaints  that  the  dry  weather  is 
causing  apples  to  drop  badly,  mine  drop  too  to 
some  extent,  but  it  is  from  worms,  aud  not  the 
drouth.  Every  one  that  falls  has  one  or  more  lar¬ 
vae  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  codling  moth,  so  I 
presume  the  drouth  is  blamed  elsewhere  for  what 
ifl  not  its  fault. 

On  such  soils  as  we  have  underdraining  does  not 
seem  to  make  the  land  withstand  dry  weather  bet¬ 
ter  than  before.  Irrigation  is  probably  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  :  How  to  make  ourselves 
and  our  crops  independent  of  the  season,  provided 
only  we  have  heat  and  light  enough,  which  we  sel¬ 
dom  lack.  The  difficulty  I  find  with  this  is,  that 
the  soil  is  so  porous  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
water  in  pipes,  and  distribute  by  a  hose.  We  have 
no  clay,  or  after  a  while  I  might  hope  to  get  the 
channels  to  hold  water.  I  have  not  much  experi¬ 
ence  as  yet  in  irrigation,  but  this  fact  forces  itself 
upon  me,  namely,  that  everything  that  has  been  ju¬ 
diciously  watered  has  thriven  during  the  dry 
weather  beyond  comparison. 


Mr.  Taylor’s  Dairy. 

In  the  month  of  June  I  was  at  Mr.  W.  3.  Taylor’s 
stock  farm,  “  The  Elms,”  near  Burlington,  N.  J. 
He  has  fine  cattle,  aud  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  but 
what  interested  me  particularly,  was  the  dairy, 
which  is  constructed  upon  plans  furnished,  and  I 
believe  patented,  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  an  ice-house,  and  is  dependent  for  the 
excellence  of  its  operation  in  part  upon  the  ice, 
but  to  a  greater  degree  upon  air  ducts  laid  for  a 
long  way  underground  at  a  depth  sufficient  to  se¬ 
cure  the  same  temperature  throughout  the  year. 
The  dairy  is  half  underground,  probably  7  feet  be¬ 
low  the  general  level.  The  ground  slopes  some¬ 
what  towards  it,  and  it  is  entered  by  a  descent  of 
5  or  0  steps.  The  walls  are  brick  below  ground 
(possibly  stone),  and  wood  above  well  furred  off  and 
rendered  in  a  great  manner  impervious  to  heat. 
The  floor  of  the  dairy  is  perhaps  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  ice-house,  and  a 
tank  of  3  feet  in  width  by  some  20  inches  deep,  ex¬ 
tends  from  under  the  center  of  the  ice-house  to 
past  the  middle  of  the  dairy.  This  takes  the  drip 
of  the  ice,  and  is  kept  full  by  it  and  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  50°  or  less,  according  to  the  thawing 
of  the  ice.  This  would  naturally  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  dairy  low,  as  would 
also  its  mere  proximity  to  the  ice-house.  But  the 
walls  of  the  ice-house  are  thick,  and  as  thoroughly 
non-conductors  as  possible,  so  little  cold  comes 
from  them. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  structure  is  the 
ventilation.  To  secure  this,  pipes  are  laid  for  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  100  feet,  but  to  distances 
securing  sufficient  fall  in  different  directions.  One 
brings  air  in  warm  weather  down  to  the  dairy,  the 
other  conducts  it  away  also  at  a  fall.  Slate  is  found 
to  be  the  best  material  for  these  ducts,  and  they  are 
laid  so  deep  that  the  warm  air  entering  at  one  end 
is  deprived  of  both  heat  and  moisture  before  it 
reaches  the  dairy.  Here  it  flows  in  in  a  steady  stream, 
and  without  other  sources  of  cold,  would  bring  the 
temperature  to  about  60°  or  62°,  and  maintain  it 
there.  Of  course  doors  and  windows  close  as 
tightly  as  possible,  and  should  be  double.  When 
both  ducts  are  open  and  in  order,  the  conditions 
for  a  regular  and  rapid  flow  of  air  are  established. 
The  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  duct  is  cold¬ 
er,  hence  heavier  than  that  in  its  upper  and  outer 
portion,  hence  it  settles  into  the  dairy  room ;  here 
it  is  still  further  cooled  by  the  cold  water  tank,  and 
flows  out  through  the  opening  connected  with  ihe 
descending  air  duct,  and  through  this  to  the  open  air. 

In  winter  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  reversed, 
instead  of  the  outer  air  being  hotter  than  the  earth, 
it  is  colder,  and  so  the  air  in  the  ducts  becomes 
warm,  hence  lighter,  and  rises  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  underground  system,  includ¬ 
ing  the  dairy  in  its  course,  keeping  the  air  therein 
at  or  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  earth. 
The  ends  of  the  ducts  are  protected  against  the  di¬ 
rect  action  of  the  wind,  which  otherwise  might  oc¬ 
casionally  reverse  the  current.  Should  occasion 
require  at  times  greater  coldness  in  the  air  of  the 
dairy  than  it  receives  from  the  earth,  a  duct  is  pro¬ 
vided  into  which  the  air  may  be  turned  before  it 
reaches  the  dairy.  This  circulates  back  and  forth 
between  the  plank  floor  and  the  cement  floor  of  the 
ice-house,  and  the  air  is  then  thrown  into  the  room 
at  about  the  temperature  of  40°. 

This  system  involves  building  a  good  dairy  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  dwelling,  not  necessarily  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  ice-house,  but  preferably  adjoining 
one,  or  a  cold  spring.  Mr.  Taylor’s  is  certainly  in¬ 
expensively,  but  thoroughly  well  built,  and  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  its  results,  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory  to  him.  I  may  add  that  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment  impresses  one  with  the  idea  of  comfort 
and  thrift.  A  remodeled  farm-house,  neat  and 
tasteful,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  lawn  set  with  well 
grown  trees,  roads  and  carriage  drives,  in  capital 
order,  new  barns,  cow  byres,  etc.,  somewhat  scat¬ 
tered,  it  is  true,  but  on  the  whole  convenient,  and 
particularly  excellent  stock  of  all  kinds. 

T3ie  Centennial. 

Of  course  my  wife  and  I  took  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  to  go  to  the  “Centennial”  for  a  week,  and 
now  we  want  to  go  again  so  much  that  we  can 


hardly  wait  for  cool  weather  and  the  period  of  the 
cattle  shows  in  the  autumn  months.  Truly  here 
one  finds  himself  among  the  works  of  the  farmers 
if  not  as  much  as  he  might  wish  “Among  the 
Farmers”  themselves.  What  astonishing  exhibi¬ 
tions  some  of  the  Western  Agricultural  States  do 
make  !  Among  them  that  of  Kansas  stands  pre¬ 
eminent.  In  all  these  exhibitions  of  produce  one 
secs  few  farmers,  but  is  elbowed  by  crowds  of  city 
people.  If  is  among  the  implements  that  one  must 
go  to  see  the  producers.  Farmers  who  come  to 
this  great  show  from  other  motives  than  mere  curi¬ 
osity,  cannot  keep  away  from  the  labor-saving  im¬ 
plements.  What  a  temple  to  labor  and  its  results 
is  the  Agricultural  building !  It  is  meet  that  it 
should  be  the  most  impressive  and  imposing  of 
any.  Not  exteriorly,  for  one  is  disappointed  in  the 
outside,  but  within.  If  “work  is  worship,”  as  Mr. 
Longfellow  holds,  surely  here  is  a  fitting  temple. 
Its  broad  aisles  flank  broader  naves  crossed  by  airy 
transepts,  with  circles,  rotundas,  and  fountains  in 
the  intersections  ;  the  whole  extending  over  twelve 
acres  of  ground.  Nickel-plated  plows  with  carved 
oak  and  rosewood  beams  don’t  strike  farmers  as 
practically  good.  There  are  plenty  that  are  practi¬ 
cally  good,  however,  and  as  one  wanders  through 
a  wilderness  of  mowers  and  reapers  and  harvesters, 
in  the  full  clatter  of  make-believe  work,  he  is  sure 
to  lose  his  way  unless  he  gives  his  mind  to  not  los¬ 
ing  it.  Who  does  not  enjoy  being  lost  in  such  a 
place?  I  am  sure  we  did.  After  all,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  is  not  the  place  for  farmers  and 
their  families  who  visit  the  exhibition  to  spend 
their  time  most  improviugly.  Any  one  of  the  other 
departments  contains  more  that  is  new  to  us,  and 
calculated  to  give  us  clearer  and  more  correct  ideas 
of  other  nations  than  our  own.  I  noticed,  and 
fairly  grew  nervous,  or  at  least  distressed,  over  a 
tendency  in  farmer  folks  to  dwell  upon  and  exam¬ 
ine  things  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  more  or  less,  and  to  ignore  the  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  classes  of  objects  of  which 
it  is  quite  certain  they  could  know  next  to  nothing. 
This  tendency  is  a  natural  one,  perhaps,  but  I  must 
believe  abnormally  developed  in  us.  We  are  not 
willing  to  admit  even  in  our  inner  consciousness 
that  we  are  ignorant.  This  feeling  will  result  in 
the  exhibition  proving  not  nearly  so  instructive  as 
it  might  be. 

The  manner  in  which  the  British  display  is  classi¬ 
fied  and  labelled  is  a  lesson  to  our  people,  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  will  be 
taken  to  make  the  American  “  exhibit  ”  more  in¬ 
structive  in  all  departments.  For  instance,  if,  as  is 
the  case  with  Queensland,  or  Victoria,  localities  in 
our  own  country  making  any  notable  exhibit,  were 
indicated  upon  a  map  hung  contiguous,  visitors 
could  see  at  once  where  they  are,  their  relation  to 
the  seaports,  to  the  great  internal  lines  of  travel 
and  centers  of  population.  Trenton  makes  a  great 
show  of  pottery,  remarkable  for  excellence  and 
cheapness  rather  than  beauty.  Where  is  Trenton  ? 
There  should  surely  be  a  large  outline  map  of  New 
Jersey  showing  its  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads 
clearly  marked  and  having  Trenton  enclosed  in  a 
bright  red  circle,  while  in  one  corner  the  State 
itself  should  alone  be  colored  in  a  small  outline 
map  of  the  United  States.  We  are  all  supposed  to 
study  geography,  even  if  wc  are  for  some  years  out 
of  school,  but  I  coufess  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  me 
to  see  Tasmania  and  Queensland,  and  all  the  other 
British  provinces  clearly  indicated  upon  maps.  Be¬ 
sides,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  we  need  at 
least  in  the  American  departments,  more  reading. 
We  are  great  hands  to  ask  questions  about  things 
which  are  of  no  earthly  consequence,  and  yet  pass 
through  these  crowded  aisles  interested  and  won¬ 
dering  at  many  things,  and  ask  no  questions  about 
those  of  which  we  know  the  least.  I  notice  where 
there  are  cards  giving  explanations,  they  are  always 
read,  and  thus  comparatively  unimportant  things 
are  seen  and  studied,  while  others  are  neglected 
and  passed  by  unnoticed.  This  is  being  in  some 
measure  remedied  I  believe  ;  it  certainly  should  be, 
for  in  this  regard  foreign  exhibits  are  generally  su¬ 
perior  to  ours,  as  they  are  also  in  having  numerous 
attendants  whose  business  it  is  to  explain  as  well  as. 
to  sell  or  take  orders. 
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While  in  Philadelphia  I  took  a  run  out  to  see 
Mr.  GUas.  SJiarpless  and  His  Jerseys. 

I  knew  that  one  or  two  of  his  famous  old  cows 
were  dead,  but  was  really  surprised  to  find  that  the 
dreaded  milk-fever  had  been  so  fatal  with  him.  His 
herd  is  and  always  has  been  a  small  one,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  choice.  They  are  generally  of  solid  col¬ 
ors— “Dairymaid ’’—bought  at  Gilby’s  sale  iu  Eng¬ 
land,  and  imported  at  a  heavy  cost,  doep  not  dis¬ 
appoint  one.  She  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Jersey  cows  I  ever  saw.  “  Black  Bess  ” 
is  a  dark  mulberry-brown  cow  of  nearly  perfect 
form,  but  small,  and  there  is  certainly  not  an  infe¬ 
rior  animal  in  the  herd.  I  could  but  say  to  myself, 
“  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Gilby  would  say  to  breeding 
‘Dairymaid’  to  a  nearly  black  and  white  bull?” 
“  Dairymaid  ”  has  been  bred  with  extraordinary 
care  to  retain,  with  her  solid  colors,  great  milk  and 
butter  qualities.  It  is  the  combination  of  these 
that  really  gave  her  her  value  in  England  ;  uow  to 
throw  all  this  away  by  breeding  her  to  a  piebald 
bull  of  such  a  bad  color,  strikes  me  as  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sharpless  will  sell  his  bull 
calves  for  more  than  other  breeders  can  get  for 
their  heifers,  and  the  butter  record  of  his  herd  is 
so  high  that  it  seems  like  heresy  to  question  liis 
judgment.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  see  so  flue  a  fellow  saved  from  slaughter.  I 
hardly  know  another  breeder  in  the  country  who 
would  not  have  condemned  him  as  a  calf  on  ac¬ 
count  of  color  alone,  for  in  form  he  is  excellent. 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  milk  mirror  upon  a  bull, 
and  his  pedigree  all  that  could  be  desired. 

How  <lo  you  Value  Hie  Milk  Minor? 
is  a  question  I  often  put  to  farmers  and  breeders  if 
they  do  not  ask  me  first.  The  response  generally 
is:  “We  like  it  in  both  bulls  and  cows — breed  for  it ; 
it  is  certainly  no  detriment ;  we  never  saw  a  very 
good  milker  with  very  poor  marks,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  a  poor  milker  will  be  tolerably  well  marked  ; 
it  is  a  sufficient  indication  to  be  a  valuable  milk 
point,  taken  in  connection  with  others” — and  to  that 
effect.  “  Which  would  you  rather  have,  a  fine  milk- 
mirror  or  large  milk  veins  ?  ” — This  question  is  in¬ 
variably  answered  by  practical  men,  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  veins.  Nevertheless,  they  are  seldom 
met  with  (the  big  veins  and  good  mirror)  separated. 
It  is,  however,  no  doubt  true  that  a  great  milk-se¬ 
cretion  requires  a  great  flow  of  blood  through  the 
udder,  and  in  its  return  to  the  heart,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  blood  passes  through  the  milk  veins 
below  the  abdomen,  hence  in  large  milkers  they 
must  be  large. 

A  Cow  with  tire  Garget. 

On  getting  back  from  the  Centennial,  I  found  that 
one  of  my  best  cows  which  had  never  showed  a 
symptom  of  caked  bag  before,  except  perhaps  for 
24  hours  at  calving,  had  had  a  terribly  inflamed  ud¬ 
der,  which  was  still  swollen,  caked  hard,  feverish, 
and  from  yielding  13  quarts,  was  giving  barely  3 
pints  of  milk  from  three  teats.  We  fed  poke-root, 
kneaded,  rubbed,  gave  laxative  medicine,  and  she 
improved  rapidly,  but  one-quarter  of  her  bag  does 
not  give  milk,  yet  a  watery  fluid  flows  from  it  when 
the  cow  is  milked  and  it  is  thoroughly  worked.  So 
long  as  this  evidence  of  inflammatory  action  exists, 
I  shall  feel  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  quarter 
will  not  be  lost.  Speaking  of  the  case  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Farlee,  he  told  of  a  curious  case  which 
occurred  in  his  own  herd.  After  an  attack  of  gar¬ 
get,  one-quarter  of  the  bag  remained  swollen  and 
grew/  worse.  It  finally  suppurated  at  a  point  about 
midway  of  its  bight,  and  again  close  to  the  teat. 
Between  these  openings  he  passed  a  narrow  strap 
of  leather,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  healing 
from  the  outside.  The  suppuration  continued  un¬ 
til  finally  apparently  the  whole  inside  lining  of  that 
quarter  of  the  udder  sloughed  off  in  pieces  large 
enough  to  exhibit  the  strue.ture-like  ramifying 
tubes,  and  a  sort  of  honey-combed  appearance. 
After  this  the  interior  of  the  udder  healed,  a  flow 
of  milk  began  to  mingle  with  the  pus,  the  strap 
was  withdrawn,  and  before  long  the  openings 
closed  in  a  healthy  way,  aud  that  quarter  has  since 
been  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  ever.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  suggestive  statement,  and  indicates  to 


my  mind  a  treatment  for  lost  quarters  which  I  shall 
try  some  day  if  I  have  occasion,  after  consulting  a 
Veterinarian  or  a  good  physician.  I  would  put  in 
a  rowel,  and  try  to  excite  a  similar  sloughing  of  the 
inactive  coating  upon  the  interior. 

Iu  my  last  I  had  something  to  say  about 
Orloff  C  arriage  Horses. 

I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a 
stallion  of  the  breed  imported  by  Mr.  Robins  Bat- 
tell,  through  Mr.  M.  C.  Weld,  of  New  York.  lie 
is  an  exceedingly  fine  animal,  and  his  fine  style,  and 
high,  fast,  showy  action,  are  admirable.  He  is 
coal-black,  with  a  well  set  head  carried  high,  great 
breadth  of  chest,  muscular  forearms,  flat,  clean 
bones,  small  hoofs,  a  well  rounded  barrel,  broad 
loin  and  rump,  and  is  every  way  powerfully  formed 
as  well  as  graceful  and  beautiful  in  his  carriage. 
With  such  a  horse  with  a  pedigree  as  ho  has,  run¬ 
ning  through  10  generations  of  named  ancestry  on 
the  sire’s  side,  and  8  on  the  dam’s,  one  may  calcu¬ 
late  with  great  certainty  on  valuable  results,  with 
almost  any  mares,  but  upon  our  best  trotting  blood, 
say  “Star,”  “Messenger,”  “  Black -hawk,”  or 
“  Ilambletonian  ”  mares,  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
might  almost  certainly  predict  a  combination  of 
high  speed  and  great  style.  Time  will  show.  Mr. 
Battell  has  been  prominent  among  Connecticut 
men  of  wealth  and  position  for  his  earnest  efforts 
to  improve  the  horses  of  that  State.  He  is  a  real 
lover  of  the  horse,  and  has  made  this  importation 
because  he  has  long  felt  that  such  an  experiment 
ought  to  be  tried,  in  order  that  our  justly  famous 
trotting  stock  may  be  increased  in  size,  style,  and 
action,  in  beauty  and  usefulness,  so  that  if  a  colt 
falls  short  of  trotting  “low  down  in  the  twenties,” 
he  may  still  bring  a  good  price  as  a  stylish  and 
beautiful  coupe  or  carriage  horse. 

- - 

Peruvian  Guano. 

The  deposits  of  guano  which  were  discovered  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  contiguous  to  and 
belonging  to  Peru,  over  30  years  ago,  are  now  all 
but  exhausted.  Recently,  however,  large  deposits 
of  guano  have  been  discovered  upion  the  mainland 
of  the  South  American  Continent,  which  promise 
to  furnish  supplies  for  many  years  to  come.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  newer  deposits  have  been  found 
to  be  of  inferior  quality  to  those  first  discovered, 
and  much  dissatisfaction  and  great  complaiuts 
have  been  the  consequence.  The  consumption  of 
guano  has  been  of  late  much  less  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  quality  remained  as  at  first,  and 
the  Peruvian  Government  and  their  agents  have 
taken  great  pains  to  improve  the  character  of  their 
present  product,  aud  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
farmers.  To  this  end  the  guano  was  submitted  to 
a  process  called  “rectification.”  This  consisted 
in  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  am¬ 
monia  became  fixed,  or  non-volatile,  as  a  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  was  rendered 
much  more  largely  soluble  in  water  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  being  brought  into  the  cOnditiou  of  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  best  superphosphates.  The  “  recti¬ 
fied  ”  guano  contained  on  the  average  10  per  cent 
of  ammonia  and  10  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid.  This  being  in  fertilizing  properties,  consid¬ 
erably  below  the  old  value  of  guano,  the  price  was 
reduced  in  proportion,  so  that  farmers  should  piay 
the  same  price  as  before  for  the  ammonia  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  the  guano  contained,  these  being  really 
the  principal  constituents  of  value  to  them.  This 
inuovation,  which  was  first  introduced  into  England, 
Germany,  and  France,  has  for  some  time  been  in 
practice  here  with  the  best  results,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  guano  has  recently  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  confidence  of  farmers  in  it.  But  some¬ 
thing  else  remained  to  be  done  to  put  the  sale  and 
use  of  guano  upon  a  perfectly  satisfactory  basis. 
This  was  that  the  different  qualities  should  be 
guaranteed,  and  that  each  different  quality  should 
be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  be  equivalent  to  its 
actual  fertilizing  value.  The  agents  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Government  in  the  United  States,  have  now 
met  this  requirement  by  adopting  the  following 
method  of  preparing,  assorting,  analyzing,  and  dis¬ 


posing  of  the  guano.  As  the  crude  guano  on  its 
arrival  here  unavoidably  contains  some  lumps  and 
stones,  it  is  now  crushed,  screened,  and  all  foreign 
matters  removed.  Each  separate  cargo  is  sampled 
and  analyzed,  and  the  different  qualities  assorted, 
and  as  it  is  bagged,  the  actual  constituents  are 
marked  plainly  upon  the  bags.  The  quality  thus 
ascertained  by  actual  chemical  tests  is  guaranteed 
to  be  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be  upion  the 
bags.  The  xniees  are  fixed,  according  to  the  guar¬ 
anteed  quality,  at  the  following  rates  per  piound  of 
the  different  constituents,  viz  :  for  ammonia,  171c. 
per  lb.  ;  for  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  10c.  per  lb.  ; 
for  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  8c.  per  lb.  ;  for  insol¬ 
uble  phosxfhoric  acid,  2c.  per  lb. ;  and  for  potassa, 
71c.  per  lb.  By  “  reverted  ”  is  meant  xfiiosphoric 
acid  that  has  been  soluble  in  water,  and  which  now 
is  not  soluble,  but  which  becomes  soluble  very 
easily  when  mixed  with  the  soil ;  it  is  therefore 
only  of  very  little  less  value  than  perfectly  soluble 
phosphoric  acid.  The  prices  stamped  upon  the 
bags  are  the  retail  prices  iu  all  the  ports  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  ;  at  interior  towns  the  freight  thither 
will  of  course  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  and  offering  guano  removes  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  its  use,  which  have  heretofore  existed, 
and  places  it  honestly,  as  it  ought  to  come,  before 
the  consumer.  The  variable  qualities  which  arrive 
enable  the  farmer  to  x>rocure  an  article  exactly 
suited  to  his  needs,  either  one  rich  in  ammonia,  or 
one  rich  iu  xdiosphorie  acid.  He  can  select  what 
he  wants,  paying  its  exact  value,  while  previously, 
he  had  just  what  happened  to  come  to  hand,  and 
paid  for  a  poor  article  precisely  what  his  neighbor 
paid  for  the  best.  Lest  fraud  might  be  committed 
by  unprincipled  dealers,  the  twine  with  which  the 
bags  are  sewn,  is  fastened  at  each  end  with  a  leaden 
seal,  so  that  detection  must  follow  any  tampering 
with  the  bags.  We  have  always  considered  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  as  the  most  effective  of  the  artificial 
fertilizers,  and  have  been  better  satisfied  with  it 
than  with  any  other,  when  used  for  general,  and 
not  special  purposes.  As  a  complete  fertilizer, 
naturally  combined  in  very  effective  proportions, 
it  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  as  a  help  to,  or  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  farm-yard  manure,  or  a  stimulant  to 
failing  crops,  it  has  uses  for  which  no  other  special 
fertilizer  can  be  substituted.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  now  put  upon  the  market  will  doubtless  in¬ 
crease  its  consumption  aud  bring  it  into  use  with 
many  who  have  previously  feared  to  touch  it. 

■ - - v  - . 

The  Manufacture  of  Potato  Starch. 

The  potato  is  generally  considered  only  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  human  food.  As  a  food  for  live  stock  it  is, 
considering  its  nutritive  value,  too  much  neglected. 
As  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  starch, 
gum,  dextrine,  and  alcohol,  it  is  not  nearly  so  much 
used  in  this  country  as  it  might  be,  or  as  it  is  in 
European  countries.  The  cheapness  and  case  with 
which  it  may  be  grown,  should  make  it  a  profitable 
product,  if  its  value  were  completely  developed,  by 
applying  it  to  all  its  possible  uses.  To  do  this  most 
comxffetely  is  hardly  within  the  farmer’s  province, 
but  yet  to  a  certain  extent  he  may  not  only  proper¬ 
ly,  but  profitably,  thus  employ  his  energies  and  cap¬ 
ital.  To  use  these  tubers  as  food  for  stock,  in  ev¬ 
ery  possible  way,  would  seem  to  be  so  plain  a  duty 
and  so  profitable  a  business,  that  it  should  hardly 
be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  rare  to  see  any  provision  made 
upon  a  farm  either  for  growing  this  crop  for  fodder 
purposes,  or  for  using  it  in  that  way.  Still  rarer  is 
it  grown  for  the  industrial  processes  mentioned 
above,  but  as  starch  is  a  stai.de  product,  always  in 
demand,  and  salable  at  a  remunerative  price,  it  is 
certainly  to  the  interest  of  farmers  who  live  in  a 
district  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  best  quality  of  potatoes,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  utilize  their  crops  in  this  manufacture. 
With  a  view  to  give  the  information  necessary  for 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  machinery,  processes, 
and  cost  of  a  starch  manufactory,  and  in  reply  to 
many  inquiries,  we  have  prepared  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations,  describing  a  Potato  Starch  Factory 
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In  Vermont,  in  which  State  anil  in  New  Hampshire 
this  business  is  somewhat  extensively  carried  on. 

Potatoes  contain  variable  quantities  of  starch,  or 
from  17  to  24  per  cent,  according  to  their  specific 
gravity,  or  heaviness  and  solidity.  This  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  for  the  difference,  amount¬ 


ing  to  nearly  50  per  cent  upon  the  least  quantity 
contained,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  business  profit¬ 
able  or  otherwise.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  only 
the  best  grown  crops,  and  those  varieties  with  solid 
flesh,  cau  be  profitably  used  in  the  starch  factory. 
Potatoes  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.09,  (which  means 
that  a  bulk  of  potatoes  equal  with  a  quantity  of 
water  that  weighs  100  lbs.,  will  weigh  109  lbs.,) 
have  been  found  to  contain  16  to  17  parts  of  starch, 
while  those  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.123  have  con¬ 
tained  from  24  to  25 
per  cent.  The  amount 
of  starch  also  varies 
with  the  season,  and 
the  character  of  the 
cultivation  given  to 
the  crop,  for  imma¬ 
ture  tubers,  or  those 
that  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light, 
contain  much  less 
starch  than  those 
fully  ripe,  well  grown, 
and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  the  difference 
sometimes  amount¬ 
ing  to  one-third.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other 
instances,  the  fruits 
of  labor  are  better 
and  more  profitable  as  the  labor  has  been  well 
or  skillfully  applied.  As  soon  as  the  potato  is  per¬ 
fectly  mature,  it  is  richest  in  starch,  and  after  that 
moment  the  amount  of  starch  becomes  less,  more 
especially  if  germination  of  the  eyes  or  buds  com¬ 
mences  ;  freezing  destroys  the  starch  altogether. 

The  building  needed  for  a  starch  factory  may  be 
as  plain  and  cheap  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper 
shelter  and  accommodation  of  the  machinery,  the 
necessary  storage  of  potatoes  during  the  working 
season,  and  the  care  of  the  finished  product.  But 
little  expense  need  be  incurred  in  this  direction, 
further  than  to  make  the  building  strong  enough 
and  water  tight.  As  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 


needed  in  the  process,  a  good  water-power,  which 
will  supply  both  motion  and  water  for  washing,  is 
most  convenient.  As  a  rule  the  potatoes  grown  by 
the  farmers  near  the  factory,  are  sold  at  a  stated 
price,  and  delivered  as  they  may  be  required 


through  the  season.  From  what  has  been  stated 
already,  it  is  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the  careful 
farmer  who  grows  the  best  potatoes,  to  sell  his  crop 
by  weight,  and  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  procure  only  the  heaviest  potatoes. 

The  first  process  is  washing  the  potatoes.  This 
is  done  in  the  washer 
seen  at  figure  1.  The 
potatoes  are  put  into 
the  washer  at  A,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  fun¬ 
nel-shaped  tube  B , 
which  is  placed  in  a 
box  or  trough  C,  half 
of  which  only  is 
shown.  The  potatoes 
are  exposed  to  a 
stream  of  water  as 
they  pass  through 
the  washer  and  out 
of  the  smaller  end, 
from  which  they  are 
raked  by  a  revolving 
rake  B,  into  the  open¬ 
ing  E ,  falling  into  the 
grater  shown  in  figures  2, 3,  and  5.  The  potatoes  are 
reduced  to  pulp  by  the  grater  A,  fig.  2,  a  disc  of  per¬ 
forated  sheet  iron,  which  revolves  rapidly  on  the 
shaft  B,  in  a  strong  curb,  C.  The  potatoes  are  held 
against  the  grater  by  the  stationary  arms  B,  and 
the  grated  pulp  falling  into  the  tin  box  E,  fixed 
around  the  edge  of  the  grater  A,  is  discharged  at 
A1  into  the  sieve  G,  fig.  3.  A  sheet  of  water  falls 
into  this  sieve  from  H,  and  a  shower  or  sprinkling 
from  J,  the  sieve  being  constantly  shaken  by  the 


rod  J.  The  consequent  washing  of  the  pulp  sepa¬ 
rates  the  starch  granules  from  their  enclosing  cells, 
which  are  broken  up  by  the  grater,  and  the  granules 
being  smaller  than  the  fragments  of  the  cells,  fall 
through  the  sieve,  while  the  refuse  is  discharged  at 
K  as  waste.  Potato  starch  differs  from  all  other 
kinds  of  starch,  both  in  the  size  of  the  granules 
and  in  their  shape.  A  thin  slice  of  potato  placed 
beneath  a  good  microscope,  appears  as  shown  at 
figure  4,  in  which  are  seen  the 
cells  packed  full  of  starch  gran¬ 
ules  of  different  sizes,  the  largest 
of  theifl  being  l-300tli  part  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The  granules 
are  shaped  much  like  a  shell 
having  lines  drawn  irregularly 
around  a  point,  as  seen  at  a  in  the. 
figure.  It  is  very  easy  to  distiiv 
guish  potato  starch  from  all* 
other  kinds  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
microscope,  and  it  is  also  easy  to 
understand  by  this  illustration 
how  the  process  of  grating  and 
washing  breaks  and  tears  apart 
the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  re¬ 
leases  and  separates  the  starch 
from  the  cellular  matter  of  the 
potato.  At  L,  fig.  3,  is  shown  a 
portion  of  the  grater,  with  its  half  cover,  JI,  raised. 
At  fig.  5  is  given  a  ground  plan  of  the  washer,  gra¬ 
ter,  and  sieve  ;  the  washer  and  trough  at  A,  the 
gearing  at  B,  the  crank  which  moves  the  sieve  at 
(7,  the  grater  at  1 ),  the  sieve  at  E,  the  box  from 


which  the  sheet  of  water  escapes  at  F,  the  sprink¬ 
ler  at  G,  and  the  dotted  line  H shows  the  position 
of  the  cistern  into  which  the  starch  falls  and  is  kept 
constantly  stirred  by  means  of  an  agitator  shown 
at  figure  6.  The  mixed  starch  and  water  is  pump¬ 
ed  into  large  vats  /,  7,  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
washers,  in  which  it  is  left  to  settle  during  the 
night.  After  the  starch  has  subsided,  the  water  is 
drawn  off  by  siphons  to  within  2  feet  of* the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  vat.  The  remainder  is  stirred  and 


Fig.  4. — CELLS  OF  POTATO  AND  STARCH  GRAINS. 


pumped  into  smaller  vats,  A,  A,  A,  fig.  7,  in  which 
it  is  again  stirred,  and  again  left  to  settle  for  six 
hours  or  more,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  as  be¬ 
fore  by  siphons.  The  still  impure  starch  left,  called 
“grains,”  is  removed  to  larger  vats,  again  washed, 
stirred,  and  settled,  and  the  purification  is  still 
again  repeated  until  perfect,  when  the  pure  starch 
is  removed  in  wheel-barrows  to  the  kiln,  fig.  8,  to 
be  dried.  In  the  kiln  there  are  three  racks,  A, 
A,  A  ;  the  wet  starch  being  placed  on  the  highest 
one,  is  stirred,  and  as  it  dries  falls  through  the 
openings  on  to  the  one  below,  from  which  it  falls 
to  the  lowest  one,  and  from  that  on  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  drying  chamber,  B,  from  which  it  is 
gathered  up  and  packed  into  barrels.  Sometimes 
the  starch  is  dried  in  solid  masses,  in  which  it  un- 
dergoes  a  sort  of  crystallization,  and  falls  into 
those  well  known  shapes  in  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale  for  laundry  purposes.  A  ground  plan  of  the 
kiln  is  shown  at  figure  9 ;  the  shelves  are  seen  at 
A,  A ;  the  alley  ways,  5  feet  wide,  at  B,  B ;  the 
walls  are  lathed  and  plastered,  and  18  feet  apart ; 
the  doors  of  the  kiln  are  shown  at  B;  the  furnace, 
C,  is  simply  a  large  box  stove,  enclosed  for  safety 
within  brick  walls,  as  seen  at  figure  10.  The 
furnace  is  in  the  basement  of  the  factory-,  and 
the  brick  casing  opens  iuto  the  floor  above, 
where  the  drying  chamber  and  racks  are  placed, 
as  seen  at  figure  9,  F  being  the  chimney  and  E 
the  brick -wall.  There  is  no  simpler  manufacture 
than  that  of  starch,  the  process  being  solely  the 
breaking  up  of  the  cells  of  the  potato  by  grating, 
and  the  separation  of  the  starch,  which  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  from  the  cellular  substance  by  wash¬ 
ing,  and  finally  the  drying  and  packing  of  the  starch 
for  markot.  The  starch  of  the  potato  is  used  for 
food  as  well  as  far  the  well  known  purposes  of  the 
laundry,  and  frequently  appears  in  the  shops  as  the 
West  India  arrowroot,  which  is  a  kind  of  starch 
made  from  the  root  of  a  plant  known  as  Maranta 
arundinacca ,  and  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

Potato  stai'ch  is  also  used  as  an  adulterant  in  the 
manufacture  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  but  however 


used,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  granules  leads  to 
its  easy  detection.  The  waste  of  the  starch  manu¬ 
facture  contains  all  the  fertilizing  matter  that  has 
been  derived  from  the  soil  or  the  manure,  such  as 
nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  well 


Fig.  3  — SIEVE  FOR  SEPARATING  THE  STARCH. 


Fig.  5. — PLAN  OF  THE  WASHER. 
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worth  saving  and  returning  to  the  soil  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer.  When  heated  up  to  400°,  starch  changes  to  a 
gum  which  is  often  substituted  in  the  arts  for  gum 
Arabic,  and  when  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  changed  to  a 
species  of  sugar  known 
as  grape  sugar,  which, 
when  fermented  and 
distilled,  produces  al¬ 
coholic  spirits.  Thus 
the  starch  of  potatoes 
becomes  itself  a  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  valuable 
substances,  all  of  which 
go  to  add  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  a  very 
important  agricultural 
product.  A  century  ago 
the  potato  was  known 
only  to  botanists  and  to 
a  few  gardeners  as  a 
curiosity,  and  hut  two 
varieties  were  grown. 
The  above  sketches 
were  made  up  at  the 
Fig.  6. — the  stirrer.  factory  of  Messrs.  G.  & 
F.  Wooster,  of  Marsh¬ 
field,  Vt.,  which  has  a  capacity  of  working  up 
1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  weekly.  One  bushel  of 
potatoes  produces  6  to  8  lbs.  of  starch,  the  actual 
yield  in  the  factory  not  being  equal  to  that  made 
in  the  laboratory.  At  6  cents  a  pound  for  starch, 
potatoes  will  yield  to  the  grower  25  cents  a 
bushel,  and  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

- - - - - 

Study  your  Markets. 


It  is  true  that  many  of  the  towns  remote  from 
market  in  New  England  are  on  the  wane,  and  some 
of  them  half  deserted.  There  is  more  wood  and 
timber  on  them  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago, 
which  is  some  compensation  for  their  desertion. 
Farms  can  be  bought  now  from  ten  to  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre,  which  is  much  less  than  they  were 
worth  before  the  buildings  and  fences  were  put  up. 
It  is  hard  times  in  these  towns.  It  is  difficult  to 
sustain  churches  and  schools.  Town  taxes  are 
about  what  they  were  when  the  grand  list  -was 
double  what  it  now  is,  and  the  population  a  third 
greater.  It  is  hard  to  collect  taxes  without  the  aid 
of  the  sheriff.  Mechanics  have  moved  out  for 
want  of  support.  The  boys  do  not  go  to  college, 
and  professional  men  have  no  successors.  The 
cause  of  this  decadence  lies  in  the  farmers,  and  not 
in  the  farms.  Instead  of  studying  their  own  mar¬ 
kets  and  raising  what  they  could  sell  at  a  profit, 
they  kept  right  on  raising  grain  and  pork,  as  if  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  great  corn-growing  States, 
where  ten  cents  pays  for  a  bushel,  and  twenty  cents 
gives  a  handsome  profit,  and  pork  is  sold  at  four 


Fig.  8. — THE  Tm.T-7. 


and  five  dollars  a  hundred.  Competition  with  the 
West  is  folly  in  this  era  of  cheap  transportation. 
Com  raised  in  Kansan  is  sold  in  these  towns  at  six¬ 
ty  to  seventy  cents  a  bushel,  paying  a  profit  to  pro¬ 
ducer,  middleman,  and  railroad.  But  we  are  by  no 
means  shut  up  to  the  production  of  the  few  crops 
which  the  prairies  can  produce  cheaper  than  ive 
can.  They  cannot  compete  with  us  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  our  city  and  village  markets.  So 
long  as  the  dwellers  in  our  large  towns  have  to  pay 


eight  to  twelve  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk,  there 
is  a  large  margin  for  profit.  Poultry  and  eggs  pay 
well  on  these  farms,  or  would,  if  the  men  had  en¬ 
terprise  enough  to  invest  in  the  stock.  Turkeys 
have  just  what  they  want,  plenty  of  range  in  wood 
and  pasture.  Water- 
fowl  have  running 
brooks  and  ponds,  and 
low  wet  lands.  Hens 
find  theirparadise  about 
old  bams  and  sheds, 
and  brash  pastures. 

Choice  butter  pays  ex¬ 
tra  prices  in  all  our 
Eastern  towns,  and  the 
market  is  practically 
unlimited  for  the  gilt- 
edged  article.  The  West 
cannot  supply  our  East¬ 
ern  markets  with  fresh 
lamb,  mutton,  veal, 


farmer  does  not  own  his  land,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  and  is  obliged  not  only  to  pay  a  yearly 
rental  of  $20  to  $25  per  acre  for  a  fairly  good  farm, 
but  to  keep  the  hardly  worked  land  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  is  forced  to  employ  a  working  capital  of  at 


early  chickens,  and  roasting  pigs.  The  rauge  of  ar¬ 
ticles  needed  in  our  home  markets  that  would  pay 
handsomely  is  wide  enough  to  employ  all  the  capi- 


Eig.  9. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  KILN. 

least  $50  an  acre,  to  be  expended  in  artificial  ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  purchased  foods  with  which  to  make 
manure.  In  addition,  he  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
killing  wild  animals,  such 
as  rabbits,  hares,  foxes, 
partridges,  and  sometimes 
pigeons,  while  his  eats 
and  dogs  are  killed  by  his 
landlord’s  gamekeeper, 
lest  they  might  injure  the 
game.  This  game  feeds 
upon  the  farmer’s  crops, 
and  he  must  submit  to  see 
his  fields  sometimes  rav¬ 
aged  by  them.  The  farmer 
is  forbidden  to  raise  such 
crops  as  he  may  wish,  but 
is  obliged  to  raise  such 
as  his  landlord  considers 
best  for  the  land.  He 
is  forbidden  to  sell  hay, 
straw,  roots, or  other  erqps 
which  are  usually  fed 
to  stock,  these  being  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  farm.  He  is 
hound  to  all  these  re- 
Fig.  7. — vats  in  which  the  starch  settles.  quirements by  an  exacting 

tal  and  labor  of  these  waning  towns,  and  much  lease,  which  makes  him  a  species  of  serf  to  his 

more.  There  are  exceptional  cases  of  skill  and  landlord,  and  when  his  lease  expires  he  may  be 

thrift  in  almost  all  these  towns,  and  it  is  these  men  ousted  from  his  farm  without  receiving  one  penny 
that  study  the 
markets,  that  pre¬ 
vent  these  towns 
from  becoming  a 
wilderness.  One 
sees  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  demand  for 
roadsters  and  car¬ 
riage  horses,  and 
makes  these  a 
specialty.  We 
know  of  one  who 
has  made  thor¬ 
oughbred  Devons 
a  leading  business 
for  twenty  years. 

It  pays.  Many 
thrive  by  poul¬ 
try,  aud  market 
from  four  to  eight 
hundred  dollars 
worth  every  year. 

It  is  not  a  very 
difficult  thing  to 
find  out  what  will 
pay.  If  a  man 
will  do  this,  and 
put  his  money 
and  brains  into  it, 
he  will  succeed, 

and  make  the  wilderness  blossom  again.  We  must 
take  the  papers  and  study  the  markets.  Conn’t. 


Fig.  10. — THE  FURNACE. 


Farming  in  England.— The  American  farmer 
in  reality  occupies  a  very  comfortable  position  as 
compared  with  an  English  farmer.  An  English 


of  compensation  for  any  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  drains,  buildings,  fences,  or  fertilizers,  that 
he  may  have  made.  To  crown  all,  the  instrument 
by  which  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  in  this  manner 
is  made  at  his  expense  by  a  lawyer.  In  a  recently 
reported  case,  the  lawyer  charged  $140  for  drawing 
the  lease,  $28  only  of  which  fell  to  the  landlord’s 
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share  to  pay,  by  a  voluntary  friendly  act  on  his  part. 
This  lease,  which  almost  any  intelligent  man  could 
draw  up,  the  farmer  or  his  landlord  is  forbidden  by 
law  to  write  himself  under  a  penalty  of  S100,  which 
he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  if  he  neglected  or  re¬ 
fused  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  do  the  unnecessary 
service.  Considering  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  farmers,  an  American  farmer  who  grumbles  at 
his  free  and  independent  position,  owning  his  farm, 
and  being  subject  to  no  restrictions  whatever,  sim¬ 
ply  does  not  know  when  he  is  well  off. 


Substitute  for  Hay. 


The  great  drouth  along  the  sea  coast  has  made 
a  very  short  hay  crop,  and  raised  the  price  of  that 
article.  Hay  is  selling  in  many  places  at  twenty 
dollars  a  ton  from  the  field,  which  indicates  thirty 
or  more  as  the  winter  and  spring  price.  Meanwhile 
corn  is  quoted  at  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents  in  the  city, 
and  is  delivered  in  bulk  at  the  sea-ports  for  about 
sixty  cents  a  bushel.  This  is  but  a  little  over  twen¬ 
ty  dollars  a  ton,  and  is  much  more  profitable  for 
feeding  than  hay.  It  is  very  largely  used  when  hay 
is  under  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  the  use  should 
be  increased  as  the  price  of  hay  rises.  The  reports 
of  the  corn  crop  in  the  prairie  States  are  highly 
favorable,  and  prices  are  likely  to  rule  low.  With 
cheap  corn  there  is  no  need  of  paying  high  prices 
for  hay.  Straw,  corn-fodder,  swale,  and  salt  hay, 
may  all  be  used  to  advantage  in  preparing  cut  feed 
with  Indian  meal.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
economy  of  using  more  meal  in  winter  feeding, 
especially  in  districts  where  the  hay  crop  is  short. 


Sled  for  Eemoving’  Corn-Sboaks. 

- O - 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Speakman,  who  is  tiie  inventor 
and  patentee  of  an  excellent  farm  and  garden  fence 
of  posts,  wires,  and  pickets  described  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  March,  1873, sends  an  illustration 
and  description  of  his  sled  which  he  uses  for  mov¬ 
ing  the  corn-shocks  from  a  field  which  is  to  be  sown 
with  winter  grain.  This  sled  is  not  patented,  and 
whatever  it  may  possess  of  value  to  the  readers  of 
the  America.n  Agriculturist ,  is  freely  given  by  Mr. 
Speakman.  He  writes  as  follows:  “The  machine 
which  1  use  for  transporting  the  corn  from  the 


ground,  is  simply  a  sled  of  the  most  ordinary  con¬ 
struction,  and  which  any  farmer  can  make.  It  is 
made  of  two  joists  or  planks  ;  mine  are  of  hemlock, 
though  oak  might  be  better  ;  say  three  inches  thick 
(two  inches  thick  would  be  sufficiently  strong  and 
lighter),  a  foot  wide,  and  14  to  1(3  feet  long,  round¬ 
ed  at  one  end  and  connected  by  three  strong  cross 
pieces,  being  in  form  just  such  a  sled  as  a  farmer 
boy  would  make  to  use  in  the  snow,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  cross  braces  before  and  behind;  the  under 
edge  of  the  runners  should  be  rounded  off  to  the 
extent  of  li  to  2  inches  to  turn  more  easily.  There 
should  he  also  short  standards  before  and  behind. 


The  runners  may  be  4  to  5  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  corn.  A  side  view  of  the  runner 
with  the  standards  is  given  in  figure  1,  and  a  top 
view  of  the  complete  sled  at  figure  2.  I  first  cut 
off  the  corn  and  put  it  in  shock  in  the  usual  way, 
making  the  shock  smaller  than  usual.  I  let  it 


stand  thus  a  few  days  to  dry,  then  a  pair  of  horses 
are  hitched  to  the  sled,  which  is  driven  along  side 
the  shock.  The  shock  is  pushed  over  on  to  the 
sled,  and  so  one  shock  after  another  until  the  sled 
is  full.  The  load  is  then  driven  to  an  adjoining 
field,  where  the  shocks  are  set  up  on  end  again,  and 
about  four  of  them  made  into  one  and  tied  at  the 
top,  or  reared  against  a  fence. 

“The  particular  advantages  of  this  plan  are: 
First,  that  by  use  of  the  sled  and  method  of  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  the  shocks,  all  actual  lifting  of 
the  corn  is  avoided,  and  the  labor  and  expense  re¬ 
duced  more  than  half.  Second,  by  permitting  it  to 
dry  a  few  days,  its  weight  is  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  handling  much  lighter.  Third,  the  corn  being 
partially  dried,  it  can  be  put  together  in  larger 
shocks  the  second  time,  and  will  keep  better.  By 
this  method  one  man  can  clear  two  acres  or  more 
a  day,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  crop.” 


Eeed-Eack  for  the  Yard. 


“A  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist," 
sends  a  description  of  the  kind  of  feed-rack  which 
he  uses  when  feeding  hay  or  corn-fodder,  either  in 
the  yard  or  the  field.  To  make  the  description  per¬ 


ron  DER-RACK. 


fectly  plain,  we  have  prepared  an  illustration  of  the 
rack.  It  is  made  by  setting  four  posts  in  the 
ground,  or  more,  if  the  rack  is  to  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  cattle  ;  but  in  this  ease  we  would 
recommend  two  or  more  separate  racks,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  one  large  one,  as  more  conducive  to  quietness 
and  order  amongst  the  cattle.  To  these  posts  there 
are  nailed  boards  two  high  all  around  ;  then  a  space 
of  one  foot,  and  then  other  boards  close  together, 
up  to  a  height  the  cattle  cannot  reach.  The  fodder 
is  thrown  into  this  rack  until  it  is  full,  and  the  cat¬ 
tle  draw  it  out  as  they  need  it,  from  the  open  space 
between  the  boards.  The  fodder  is  not  wasted  by 
being  trampled  upon,  and  the  stock  do  not  fight 
over  the  feed  as  when  it  is  thrown  upon  the  ground. 

Farm  Villages. 

There  is  no  necessity  that  fanners  should  be 
isolated  so  much  as  they  generally  are,  nor  any 
need  that  the  farm  buildings  should  be  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  farm.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  figures 
and  calculation,  as  to  whether  the  saving  of  a  few 
hours’  labor — or  a  few  days  in  the  aggregate — year¬ 
ly,  in  hauling  the  crops  to  the  barn,  with  the  barn 
and  house  in  the  center  of  the  farm,  and  a  mile 
away  from  the  nearest  neighbor,  is  cf  more  value 
or  more  convenient  than  to  have  one’s  neighbors 
closer  and  one’s  fields  farther  off.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  having  three  or  four  homesteads  con¬ 
tiguous  aud  forming  a  hamlet,  or  with  a  few  tenant 
houses  or  cottages,  a  small  village.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  desirable  in  the  West,  where  the  land  was  origi¬ 
nally  so  divided  that  four  farms  necessarily  meet  at 
one  corner,  where  two  roads  cross.  AVhere  farms 
are  160  acres  in  extent,  there  would  then  be  four 
houses  together  at  every  mile  ;  four  sets  of  farm 
buildings ;  four  orchards,  and  four  plantations, 
which  would  condense  the  shelter  provided  by 
these,  and  make  it  much  more  effective  than  when 
scattered  half-a-mile  apart.  At  or  near  one  of  these 
corners  the  blacksmith’s  shop  and  other  conve¬ 


niences  would  naturally  be  located,  and  in  time  a 
farm  village  would  be  built  up.  There  would  he 
far  better  social  opportunities  than  farmers  now 
enjoy,  and  many  more  opportunities  for  combining 
labor  and  capital  in  joint  enterprises.  The  scatter¬ 
ed  appearance  of  the  houses  in  the  early  settlement 
of  a  new  western  country,  and  even  of  the  more 
substantial  homesteads  of  an  older  one,  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  disadvantages  which  strike  a 
visitor  from  a  more  populous  part  of  the  country. 
Neither  does  it  improve  upon  acquaintance,  and 
the  necessary  isolation  is  much  felt  by  the  new 
comers.  It  is  convenient  to  be  in  the  center  of 
one’s  farm,  but  it  is  a  question  worth  considering 
when  a  new  house  is  to  be  built,  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  build  nearer  to  one’s  next  door  neighbor. 
- - - 

Caps  for  the  Posts  of  Corn-Cribs. 


A  correspondent  who  placed  inverted  tin-pans 
upon  the  foundation 
posts  of  his  corn-crib 
to  prevent  access  by 
rats,  now  that  the  pans 
have  rusted  so  as  to  be 
useless,  asks  for  some 
substitute  for  them. 

We  here  describe  a 
simple  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  this.  Take  a  piece 
of  galvanized  sheet-iron 

or  zinc,  and  cut  it  into  . 

’  .  .  Fig.  1.— CAP  ON  POST, 

the  form  shown  at 

figure  2,  having  first  measured  the  post  of  the 
corn-crib  to  find  the  length  that  will  be  needed. 


This  is  bent  around 
the  post  in  the 
manner  shown  in 
figure  1,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  two  or 
three  small  nails. 

When  made  of  the  Fj  2.-tin  FQR  CAp_ 
material  mention¬ 
ed, they  will  outlast  several  pans,  and  cost  much  less, 
and  will  be  equally  effective  in  keeping  out  vermin. 


Is  Grass  Intoxicating  ?— It  appears  that  the 
genuine  good  name  of  the  Grass  family  for  inno¬ 
cence  aud  sobriety  does  not  extend  to  all  its  mem¬ 
bers.  There  is  a  “  drunk-grass,”  so  called  by  the 
Dutch  colonists,  a  species  of  Melica ,  which  in  some 
parts  of  South  Africa  “intoxicates”  cattle  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  the  evil  is  spreading  with  the 
increase  of  sheep-farming ;  the  sheep,  we  believe, 
sorting  out  the  other  grasses,  while  they  totally  ab¬ 
stain  from  this.  The  account  is  given  by  Dr.  John 
Shaw,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  vol. 
14.  In  Trimen’s  Journal  of  Botany  for  July  last. 
Dr.  Hance — a  well  known  botanist  resident  in  Chi¬ 
na — describes  another  grass,  a  new  species  of  iStipa, 
from  Mongolia,  which  intoxicates  horses.  A  French 
Roman  Catholic  Missionary  and  his  party,  making 
an  excursion  into  the  Aladian  Mountains,  north  of 
the  Great  Wall,  one  morning  found  their  horses 
dreadfully  debauched — indeed  quite  hors  du  combat 
— through  partaking  freely  of  this  grass..  On  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  family  of  Mongols  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  missionary  was  told  that  the 
proper  antidote  was  vinegar,  followed  by  a  broth 
made  of  a  goat’s  head.  No  vinegar  being  at  hand, 
the  missionary  administered  sour  milk  as  a  substi¬ 
tute,  while  the  goat’s  head  was  cooking,  the  broth 
completed  the  cure,  and  the  party  returned  safe  and 
sober  to  Peking,  bringing  some  of  the  grass,  which 
Dr.  Hance  christened  Stipa  inebrians.  The  intoxi¬ 
cation  and  poisoning  of  cattle  horses,  and  sheep,  in 
California  and  Nevada,  is  said  to  be  caused  by  some 
species  of  the  Pulse  family,  wlriffi  generally  is 
thought  to  he  as  harmless  as  grass. 


Increasing  Value  op  Black  Walnut.— Black 
Walnut  timber  has  become  so  firmly  established  as 
a  desirable  material  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work, 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  its  present  high  valuer 
will  be  lessened,  more  especially  as  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  Ten  years  age, 
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black  walnut  timber  was  bought  “on  the  stump,” 
that  is  standing  in  the  woods,  at  two  dollars  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  It  is  now  salable  at  §30  to  §35  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  for  burls  or  beautifully  veined  or  cloud¬ 
ed  timber,  much  more  is  paid.  A  tree,  34  inches  in 
diameter,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  a 
stem  48  feet  high,  will  make  a  thousand  feet,  and 
should  therefore  be  worth  30  to  §35  as  it  stands.  As 
it  is  a  rapid  grower,  there  is  unquestionably  a  good 
profit  in  planting  this  timber  at  the  current  prices. 


Portable  and  Temporary  Fences. 


Portable  fences  are  necessarily  coming  more  and 
more  into  use,  because  of  their  cheapness  and 
adaptation  to  the  more  economical  and  improved 
methods  of  cultivation.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
more  than  one  fixed  fence  upon  a  farm,  and  that  is 
the  outside  or  boundary  fence.  We  can  not  see 
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Fig.  3. — supports. 


Fig.  1. — BOARD-FENCE  PANEL. 

that  this-  can  bo  permanently  superseded  by  any 
method  of  herding  stock,  or  by  any  other  device  ; 
for  roads  must  bo  traveled,  and  our  neighbors  can 
not  be  prevented  from 
keeping  stock  in  their 
fields,  or  using  them  as 
they  think  proper.  A 
good  outside  fence  is 
therefore  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  in  any  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  although  a  herd-law 
may  be  useful  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient  in  new 
settlements.  The  most 
effective,  cheapest,  and 
simplest  portable  or  temporary  fence  will  there¬ 
fore  be  very  desirable,  and  from  amongst  the 
many  suggestions  we  have  received  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  there  may  probably  be  some  that  will  be 
adopted  and  used.  A  very  good  one  is  sent  to  us 
by  a  correspondent  at  Ganges,  Mich.,  which  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  figures  1  and  3.  This  fence  is  used  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  thought  highly  of. 
It  consists  of  a  panel  made  of  fence-boards  or  edg¬ 
ings,  13  feet  long,  with  the  end  cross-pieces  set  in 
6  inches,  leaving  the  boards  projecting.  The  posts 
for  the  fence  consist  of  two  pieces  of  3  x  4  scant- 
ling  crossed  at  the  top,  and  connected  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  a  piece  of  inch  board  six  inches  wide,  in 
which  a  notch  is  cut  as  shown.  The  fence  is  set 
up  by  resting  the  ends  of  the  panels  upon  the 
posts,  and  overlapping  them  in  the  crotches  at  the 
top  and  the  notches  at  the  bottom.  End  braces 
may  be  used  here  and  there  iu  the  fence,  if  thought 


Fig.  3. — SKELETON  FENCE. 


advisable.  Some  other  kind  of  fences  are  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Snook,  of  Tates  Co.,  N.  Y.  These 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  shown  at  figure  3  we  have  used  very 
satisfactorily  as  a  temporary  fence  to  a  pasture  for 
horses  and  cattle.  If  set  up  firmly,  it  will  resist 
as  strong  a  wind  as  an  ordinary  rail  fence  will.  It 
will  not,  however,  like  the  preceding  one,  an¬ 
swer  for  a  sheep  pasture.  It  is  made  by  driving 


short  posts  into  the  ground,  which  should  be 
notched  at  the  top,  or  else  crotched  or  forked 
posts  should  be  used  ;  upon  these  the  lower  rails 


Fig.  4. — STRENGTHENING  A  BOARD  FENCE. 


are  placed,  and  held  in  place  by  cross  stakes  over 
the  joints.  These  stakes  should  be  firmly  driven 
into  the  ground.  The  second  tier  of  rails  arc 
placed  upon  these,  and  we  have  found  this  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  cattle  or  horses  that  are  orderly 
and  contented  within  the  bounds  of  a  good  pas¬ 
ture.  Where  the  pasture  is  poor,  and  a  tempting 
crop  of  corn  or  :lover  is  in  the  next  field,  no  cows 
or  horses  will  be  likely  to  resist  the  desire  to 
put  their  heads  through  and  lift  the  top  rails.  In 
such  a  case  a  heavy  third  rail,  placed  upon  interme¬ 
diate  cross  stakes,  should  be  used.  Another  kind 
of  fence,  shown  at  figure  4,  consists  of  a  temporary 
expedient  for  increasing  the  bight  of  a  low  fence, 
when  it  may  be  found  necessary.  This  is  done  by 
placing  stakes  at  each  side  of  the  temporary  fence, 
and  laying  a  rail  upon  them,  which  may  be  held 
firmly  by  means  of  a  loop  of  fence  wire,  passed 
around  the  stakes.  A  method  of  adding  to  tne 


hight  of  a  low  stone  wall,  is  shown  at  figure  5. 
The  engraving  shows  the  plan  so  clearly,  that  no 
description  seems  to  be  necessary. 

- - —*>  -©»  -«K— - 

Watering  Stock. 


Water  is  not  often  looked  upon  as  food,  yet  it 
plays  a  part  in  the  nourishment  of  an  animal  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  much  larger  proportions 
than  any  other,  or  indeed  all  other  aliments.  An 
animal  deprived  of  water  will  perish  very  much 
sooner  than  it  would  when  deprived  of  solid  food. 
As  about  75  per  cent  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  an 
animal  is  water,  and  as  evaporation  from  the  skin 
and  lungs  is  incessant  and  copious,  it  may  be 
readily  conceived  how  necessary  to  health  is  an  ad¬ 
equate  supply  of  water.  Unfortunately  this  fact 
is  generally  unknown,  or  is  forgotten,  or  neglect¬ 
ed— indeed  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
actually  believe  that  some  of  their  animals,  sheep 
for  instance,  require  no  water  at  all  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  There  are  many  farmers  who 
think  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  drink  of  water  to  a 
pig,  but  who  consider  the  slop  it  receives  as  ample 
for  its  needs,  or  that  when  a  pig  is  fattening,  dry 
food  only  is  needed,  and  that  water  makes  soft 
pork.  There  arc  many  more  who  are  hardly  so  ig¬ 
norant  as  this,  yet  act  precisely  as  though  they 
were,  and  neglect  to  provide  any  water  for  their 
stock  but  what  they  can  procure  from  pond  holes 
or  sloughs.  The  consequence  is,  the  immense  loss 
which  has  befallen  farmers,  complained  of  every 
year  as  something  unavoidable,  and  for  which 
they  look  for  sympathy.  It  is  very  true  that 
if  anything  that  is  necessary  to  health  is  withheld, 
disease  and  death  will  follow ;  and  it  being  very 
true  that  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  is  neces¬ 


sary  to  health,  and  equally  true  that  this  is  with¬ 
held  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  consequence  is  un¬ 
avoidable.  Thus  disease  occurs  in  thousands  of 
centers,' which  spreading  around  these  centers  by 
contagion  or  infection,  becomes  general,  and  is 
diffused  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  In  this 
way  the  just  and  unjust  suffer  alike,  and  many 
careful  farmers  may  suffer  from  the  carelessness  of 
one  neglectful  neighbor.  There  are  many  districts, 
especially  in  the  West,  that  are  but  poorly  supplied 
witli  water.  There  are  many  farms  well  supplied 
with  water,  where  the  appliances  for  using  it  are 
insufficient  or  badly  managed.  Ponds  of  stagnant 
water  are  nurseries  of  disease,  and  do  much  mis¬ 
chief.  Streams,  unless  of  a  peculiarly  favorable 
character,  are  almost  as  dangerous  and  objectiona¬ 
ble.  Where  the  banks  of  a  stream  are  muddy  and 
marshy,  and  the  current  slow,  the  water  is  apt  to 
carry  germs  of  disease  or  the  eggs  of  dangerous 
parasites.  Streams  that  are  swift  of  current  and 
flow  over  gravelly  or  sandy  beds,  are  less  unsafe, 
but  still  not  altogether  safe,  as  they  may  become  the 
means  of  conveying  infection.  Springs  are  not  al¬ 
together  safe,  and  in  some  cases  are  positively  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  when  their  margins  become  fouled  by 
trampling  and  the  droppings  of  stock.  Wells  are 
the  safest  source  of  supply  that  can  be  had.  The 
water  of  wells  is  generally  filtered  through  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  of  soil,  and  is  free  from'  contamina¬ 
tion  by  either  dead  or  living  impurities.  For  sheep, 
especially,  no  water  is  safe  but  that  from  wells,  and 
as  pigs  are  almost  equally  subject  to  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases  as  sheep,  well  water  should  be  provided  for 
them  whenever  practicable.  The  cost  of  a  well, 
with  the  requisite  power  for  elevating  the  water, 
and  some  safe,  convenient,  and  economical  method 
of  presenting  the  water  to  the  stock,  should  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  outlay  upon  every  farm 
where  stock  is  kept.  If  a  well  and  windmill  could 
be  placed  at  the  point  where  four  farms  join,  and  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  four  owners,  each  farm 
could  be  supplied,  without  inconvenience,  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense  that  would  otherwise  be  ne¬ 
cessary, and  the  advantage  gained  would  be  secured 
in  many  cases  at  less  cost  than  that  of  time  needed 
to  drive  stock  to  a  pond  or  stream.  To  have  water 
in  the  stock  yard  and  in  a  place  convenient  of  ac¬ 
cess,  is  one  of  the  economies  of  the  farm  that  can 
scarcely  be  neglected. 

An  automatic  apparatus  for  supplying  the  water 
troughs  and  preventing  either  the  waste  or  the  foul¬ 
ing  of  the  water,  would  be  very  desirable.  To  be 
satisfactory  in  use,  the  arrangement  for  watering 
should  be  complete  and  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  required.  A  method  of  watering  stock  that 
wc  have  seen  in  use,  and  which  we  consider  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  consists  of  a  well  shown  at 
figure  1,  with  a  pump  operated  by  a  wind-mill,  or  by 
hand,  (see  engravings  on  next  page) ;  a  supply  tank 
or  reservoir  (A),  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
from  which  aipipe  leads  to  a  covered  regulating  tank 
(13),  in  which  is  a  valve  (H),  operated  by  a  float  (I), 
which  admits  water  from  the  supply  tank  when  it 
is  opened  by  the  descent  of  the  float  consequent 
upon  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  water.  From 
this  tank  the  water  passes  to  the  watering  tank 
( G),  which  is  covered  (see  N. ,  /,  A,  N).  A  plank 
floor  is  laid  around  this  tank  to  prevent  trampling  or 
rooting  by  hogs,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  in  which  is 
also  seen  the  cover  that  prevents  the  animals  from 
using  the  water  improperly.  The  advantages  of 
this  apparatus  are  :  there  is  no  waste  of  water, 
as  the  overflow  from  the  supply  tank  may  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  well  again  by  a  pipe ;  the  water  in  the 
watering  tank  is  kept  at  a  uniform  level  within  an 
inch  of  the  cover,  and  within  reach  of  the  stock  by 
means  of  the  float  valve  ;  the  pipes  are  below  reach 
of  frost ;  the  water  is  cool,  wholesome,  always 
clean,  and  always  accessible  and  abundant.  The 
apparatus  is  patented,  and  is  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Company, 
of  Batavia,  Illinois.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is 
not  necessarily  beyond  the  means  of  almost  every 
farmer,  as  the  tank  may  consist  of  ordinary  barrels, 
and  the  pipes  and  valve  may  be  fitted  to  them  by 
any  person  who  can  use  common  tools.  There  are 
few  simple  inventions  that  can  be  turned  to  more 
profitable  use  than  this. 
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New  Raspberries— “  Pride  of  the  Hudson.” 

A  friend  who  has  probably  had  as  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  small  fruits  as  any  other,  claims 
that  there  has  been  no  real  progress  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  pomology  during  the  last  20  years. 

He  holds  that  among 
grapes  there  is  noth¬ 
ing,  take  it  all  in  all, 
that  surpasses  the 
Concord ;  that  among 
strawberries  the  Wil- 


excellent,  but  requiring  protection  ;  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,  thoroughly  hardy  and  enormously  pro¬ 
ductive,  is  of  very  poor  quality  ;  the  Herstine, 
of  which  so  much  was  expected,  proves  too  soft 
for  a  distant  market,  and  so  on  through  a  long 
list,  each  member  of  which  has  some  fault 
which  prevents  it  from  taking  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  over  a  wide  section  of  the  country.  The 
desideratum  is  a  berry  which  shall  combine  the 
excellence  and  firmness  of  the  Hudson  River 
Antwerp,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  Philadelphia, 
and  our  fruit-growers  have  by  no  means  given 


Fig.  1. — section  of  watering  apparatus. — {Seepage  339.) 


son  still  remains  the  leading  variety  ;  that  none 
of  the  later  currants  equal  the  Versailles,  and  so 
on  through  the  list.  If  we  take  the  market-grow¬ 
er’s  view  of  varieties,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  our  friend’s  assertion,  and  it  is  unde¬ 
niable,  that  while  all  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  the  different  small  fruits  have  striking  faults 
and  deficiencies,  they  have  also  so  many  desir¬ 
able  qualities  that  they  are  at  present,  as  they 
long  have  been,  more  generally  planted  than 
any  others,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  since 
these  attained  the  positions  they  now  hold,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  varieties  have  been  introduced, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  which  are  in  some  respects 
better  than  the  standard  sorts.  While  with 
other  small  fruits,  there  is  one  accepted  as  the 
leading  variety  throughout  most  of  the  country, 


up  the  search  for  it.  One  of  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  of  the  newer  varieties  is  the  Brandywine, 
found  near  the  river  of  that  name  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  It  has 
suffered  in  reputa¬ 
tion,  plants  of  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  have 
been  sold  for  it ;  it 
was  originally  sent 
out  as  the  Susque- 
co,  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Brandy¬ 
wine,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  name  was  changed.  The  berry  is 
of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  and  of  remarkable 
firmness ;  the  plant  is  said  to  be  hardy.  As  far 
as  tried,  this  has  proved  a  valuable  variety,  as 


the  attention  of  fruit-growers.  One  of  these  is- 
called  “Pride  of  the  Hudson,”  the  fruit  of  which 
has  been  exhibited  at  this  office  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  of  Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson.  One  cannot  speak  confidently  of 
a  new  fruit  until  he  has  cultivated  it  himself, 
nor  can  its  real  value  be  ascertained  until  it  has 
been  tested  for  several  years  in  various  locali¬ 
ties.  All  that  we  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to 
speak  of  the  fruit  itself  as  it  is  presented  to  us, 
and  such  account  of  the  plant  as  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  trustworthy  sources.  The  “  Pride 
of  the  Hudson”  is  an  accidental  seedling  found 
in  an  old  garden  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Roe,  where  it  some  years 
ago  attracted  attention  by  the  vigor  of  the 
plant  and  the  beauty  of  its  fruit.  Its  canes 
being  allowed  to  grow  at  will  against  a  grape 
arbor,  reached  the  length  of  10  to  14  feet,  and 
were  uninjured  in  the  winter  of  1874-5.  The 
leaves  are  remarkably  corrugated  or  crimped, 
and  have  great  substance.  The  fruit  is  of  large 
size,  of  a  very  bright  scarlet,  and  unusually 
firm.  We  had  no  other  variety  at  hand  for 
comparison,  but  we  think  that  it  will  take  rank 
in  flavor  with  the  best  varieties,  but  rather  less 
juicy  than  the  softer  kinds.  From  the  branches 
shown,  the  plant  appears  to  be  remarkably  pro¬ 
lific  ;  the  fruit,  ripening  about. a  week  later 
than  the  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  and  matur¬ 
ing  gradually.  Mr.  Roe,  who  has  the  stock  of 
this  plant,  presents  its  claims  in  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  manner,  well  knowing  that  the  merits  of 
a  variety  cannot  be  decided  until  it  has  had  ex¬ 


Fig.  2.— PLATFORM  FOR  WATERING  STOCK1. — (See page  339.) 


tended  cultivation.  From  what  we  have  seen 
of  this  fruit,  we  think  he  is  justified  in  hop¬ 
ing  that  he  has  a  valuable  addition  to  the  now 
quite  small  list  of  good  market  raspberries. 

Messrs.  E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J. ,  have  a  new  seedling 
which  we  are  watching  with  some  in¬ 
terest;  it  has  many  good  qualities,  but 
will  not  be  offered  until  after  further 
trial.  There  is  another  new  variety 
in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  others 
elsewhere,  and  wc  hope  that  among 
them  all,  our  critical  friend  above 
referred  to,  may  find  one  which  shows 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
raspberries  during  the  past  20  years. 


such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Raspberry.  In 
certain  localities  along  the  North  River,  the 
Hudson  River  Antwerp  is  the  leading  variety, 


PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON  RASPBERRY. 

the  fruit  may  be  shipped  to  a  distance  without 
injury.  There  are  several  new  varieties  not 
yet  in  general  cultivation  that  will  soon  demand 


Pruning  the  Weigela. — A  writer 
in  a  recent  French  horticultural  jour¬ 
nal  gives  an  account  of  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  a  new  discovery  in  the  method 
of  pruning  Weigelas.  It  is  to  treat 
them  as  one  would  prune  a  blackberry 
bush,  i.  e. ,  cut  out  the  old  wood  after 
flowering,  and  leave  the  new  shoots  to 
make  canes  for  next  year’s  bloom. 
Having  done  this  years  ago,  we  are 
quite  surprised  to  find  it  announced  as 
a  new  discovery.  Ineeed,  the  manner 
of  growth,  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  bush  at  once  suggests  this  as  the 
proper  treatment,  if  oue  would  keep' 
up  a  supply  of  new  and  vigorous  wood.  The 
work  needs  to  be  done  at  such  an  unusual  time 
for  pruning,  that  it  is  very  easily  overlooked. 
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The  Labrador  Tea. 

There  are  several  plants  that  are  rarely  to  he 
found,  save  in  the  damp  cold  peat  swamps,  and 
dark  moist  woods  of  our  Northern  States. 
Comparatively  few  have  seen  this  aspect  of 


the  previous  season.  The  engraving  shows  the 
end  of  a  flowering  branch  of  the  natural  size. 
The  corolla  consists  of  five  white  petals,  and 
the  stamens,  usually  of  the  same  number,  are 
sometimes  six  or  seven ;  the  fruit  is  a  dry 
oblong  pod.  The  plant,  though  not  so  showy 
as  some  of  its  relatives,  is  an  exceedingly  neat 


Standard  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

Passing  out  of  the  rear  entrance  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall  at  the  Centennial,  with  a  party  of 
experienced  horticulturists,  on  one  of  the  hot¬ 
test  days  of  July,  we  came  across  a  large  clump 


Labrador  tea*. — ( Ledum  lal; folium.) 


STANDARD  GOOSEBERRY. — (6  ft.  high.) 


vegetation,  where  the  sphagnum  or  peat-moss 
covers  the  surface  for  acres,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  moss  alive  and  growing,  while  the  lower 
portion  is  decaying,  and  undergoing  a  gradual 
change  into  muck  or  peat.  In  this  wet  mass  a 
number  of  plants  find  a  congenial  home,  one  of 
which  is  the  Labrador  Tea,  Ledum  latifolium,  a 
shrub  which  sometimes  reaches  five,  but  is 
commonly  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  It 
belongs  to  the  Heath  Family,  with  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azaleas,  American  Laurels,  and  An- 
dromedas.  Its  alternate  evergreen  leaves  are 
oblong,  on  very  short  leaf-stalks,  entire,  and  of 
a  pale,  dull  green ;  as  looked  at  from  above 
they  present  no  remarkable  appearance,  but 
the  under  surface  shows  a  remarkable  contrast ; 
in  the  first  place  the  edge  is  Deatly  turned  over¬ 
all  around,  revolute ,  as  the  botanists  call  it, 
though  a  lady  might  compare  it  to  a  hem,  and 
the  whole  lower  side  is  covered  with  a  thick 
brownish  or  rust-colored  coating  of  down  or 
wool,  reminding  one  of  a  piece  of  felt ;  we  do 
not  think  of  any  other  native  plant  that  pre¬ 
sents  in  its  leaf  such  strong  contrast  of  color 
and  texture ;  the  new  growth  of  the  stem  has  a 
similar  down,  which  soon  disappear-s.  The 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  June  in  umbel-like 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  from  large  scaly  buds,  which  are  formed 


and  interesting  one,  and  is  much  prized  in 
England  in  collections  of  “  American  Plants,” 
as  the  hardy  plants  of  this  family,  and  some 
others,  are  there  called.  When  found  in  deep 
peat  swamps,  a  plant  that  shows  only  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  moss,  will  be  found  to  have  a 
stem  five  or  six  feet  long  beneath  the  surface, 
throwing  off,  at  wide  intervals,  a  few  straggling 
root-fibers  ;  such  plants  will  not  live,  if  trans¬ 
planted,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  those  on 
the  margins  of  the  swamp,  that  are  rooted  in 
the  soil ;  such,  if  cut  back,  are  quite  likely  to 
succeed.  All  shrubs  taken  from  their  native 
localities  should  be  severely  cut  back ;  this  is 
especially  important  with  evergreens.  Like  the 
Rhododendron  and  related  plants,  this  would 
no  doubt  reach  greater  perfection  in  a  specially 
prepared  peat  soil,  but  we  have  on  two  occasions 
removed  the  plant  from  its  native  locality  to  a 
very  sandy  garden  soil,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  In  European  nurseries  the  plants  are 
raised  from  seeds  and  by  layering.  A  much 
narrower  leaved  species,  L.  palustre,  is  found 
far  north  in  British  America.  Ledum,  is  an 
ancient  Greek  name  for  some  other  plant,  and 
attached  to  this  by  Linnoeus  ;  the  name  Labra¬ 
dor  Tea  refers  to  the  use  made  of  its  leaves 
(which  are  slightly  fragrant  when  bruised)  by 
the  people  of  Labrador  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 


or  bed  of  currants  and  gooseberries  in  which 
the  bushes  presented  a  strange  sight,  the  foliage 
and  fruit  being  about  on  the  level  of  the  eye. 
Our  friends  were  at  first  puzzled,  but  having 
heard  of  the  plants  through  Dr.  Chas.  Siedhof, 
North  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  we  were  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  them,  and  were  glad  to  see  that  our 
zealous  horticultural  friend  had  not  been  too 
enthusiastic  over  this  novelty  in  small  fruit 
culture.  A  novelty  indeed  to  see  currants  and 
gooseberries,  that  we  are  usually  obliged  to 
look  down  at,  growing  where  the  fruit  could 
be  examined  without  stooping,  and  where  a 
good  share  of  mankind  could  look  up  at  it. 
The  label  indicated  that  this  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  by  “Kuhn  &  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Sole  Agents.”  It  was  our  pleasure  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Albert  Kuhn,  whom  we  found  a  wide 
awake  young  horticulturist,  enthusiastic  not 
only  in  this,  but  whatever  else  relates  to  horti¬ 
culture,  and  who  not  only  had  no  secrets  about 
the  matter,  but  very  freely  gave  us  the  whole 
stoiy  with  regard  to  the  production  of  these 
trees,  for  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  bushes, 
with  permission  to  publish  whatever  we  chose. 

Mr.  K.,  in  1869,  went  to  Germany  to  attend 
the  widely  known  Pomological  Institute  of  Dr. 
Edward  Lucas,  at  Reutlingen,  where,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  a  lot  of  these  standards  were  re- 
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ceived  from  Austria.  Knowing  the  interest  Dr. 
Siudhof  took  in  such  matters,  Mr.  K.  immediately 
wrote  him  an  account  of  these  standard  plants, 
which  brought  from  the  Doctor  an  order  for  a 
number  of  them.  We  mention  this  to  show 
that  they  are  no  untried  thing,  but  have  been  in 
cultivation  in  Dr.  S.’s  garden  for  seven  years,  and 
though  he  has  increased  his  original  six  to  50, 
those  first  planted  are  in  full  perfection  and  vigor. 

The  stock  used  to  graft  upon  is  the  Missouri 
Currant,  Ribes  aureum,  well  known  in  cultivation 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  with  very  fragrant  yellow 
flowers.  The  stocks  are  usually  propagated  by 
what  is  known  as  stooling,  or  mound-layering,  and 
are  ready  to  be  grafted  when  two  years  old  ;  simple 
straight  stems  are  used,  or  the  stocks  by  proper 
pinching  are  made  to  produce  several  branches  at 
the  top,  each  of  which  may  be  grafted  and  form  a 
large  branching  head  sooner  than  when  a  simple 
graft  is  inserted.  The  stocks  are  taken  up  in  au¬ 
tumn  and  potted,  or  wrapped  in  balls  of  moss,  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  about  the  holidays,  when 
they  are  brought  into  a  cool  house  to  be  grafted. 
Here  they  are  forced  very  gradually  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  50°,  and  as  soon  as  the  stocks  start 
well,  the  grafting  is  done  ;  the  grafts  are  inserted 
in  the  heavier  stocks  by  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  but 
for  others  what  is  known  as  the  American  wlnp- 
graft— without  cutting  a  tongue — is  employed  ,  the 
operation  being  finished  by  wrapping  with  waxed 
paper.  All  unripe,  pithy  stocks  are  rejected.  The 
grafted  stocks  are  kept  rather  dark  until  they  start, 
are  then  given  full  light,  and  when  the  shoots  are 
two  or  three  inches  long,  they  arc  placed  in  a  cooler 
house, whcie  they  are  gradually  hardened  off.  When 
spring  opens  they  are  planted  out,  or  those  in  pots 
plunged  in  a  somewhat  shaded  place,  and  by  fall 
the  plants  arc  fit  for  sale.  The  plants  usually  bear 
the  year  of  setting  out,  the  second  year  of  the  graft, 
and  increase  in  size  and  productiveness  from  year 
to  year.  The  pruning  consists  mainly  in  thinning 
out  the  weaker  branches  and  keeping  the  heads 
well  open  to  the  light  and  air. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  treatment  of  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  are  :  1.  Great  fruitfulness, 
the  plants  bearing  enormous  crops.  2.  Great  size 
and  excellence  of  the  fruit.  3.  Freedom  from  the 
borer;  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  currant  is 
trained  to  a  single  stem  upon  its  own  roots,  the  la¬ 
bor  is  often  lost  by  the  destructive  work  of  the 
borer ;  this  insect  has  not  been  known  to  attack  the 
Missouri  Currant.  4.  The  ability  to  raise  the  fine 
large  English  varieties  of  the  gooseberry  without 
mildew ;  Dr.  Siedhof  states  that  in  seven  years  he 
has  not  had  a  single  fruit  mildew  upon  his  stand¬ 
ards,  while  plants  near  by,  cultivated  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way,  were  badly  affected  by  it.  5.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  fruit,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
gathered.  G.  The  highly  ornamental  character  of 
tho  trees,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  those 
who  pride  themselves  upon  a  neat  and  well  kept 
garden.  The  longevity  of  the  plants  seems  to  be 
well  established,  they  having  been,  as  already 
stated,  imported  by  Dr.  Siedhof  seven  years  ago, 
and  Mr.  Kuhn  informs  us  that  the  oldest  he  knows 
of,  in  Germany,  are  14  years  old,  and  as  healthy  and 
as  productive  as  ever. 

Messrs.  Kuhn  &  Co.,  exhibited  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Centennial  Fruit  Committee,  gooseber¬ 
ries  which  measured  51  by  31  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  weighing  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  each. 

We  regard  this  treatment  of  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
horticultural  developments,  and  are  glad  to  find 
ourselves  in  this  respect  in  accord  with  Mr.  Chas. 
Downing,  who  says  of  the  standards  :  “I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  become  a  valua¬ 
ble  appendage  to  the  garden  of  the  amateur  for  or¬ 
nament  as  well  as  for  general  use  in  the  family, 
and  are  without  doubt  a  novel  and  interesting  ad¬ 
dition  to  horticulture.”  Those  who  know  the  pro¬ 
verbial  caution  ot  Mr.  Downing  in  all  such  matters, 
will  see  that  this  is  for  him  enthusiastic  praise.  The 
engraving  on  page  341,  is  from  one  of  the  bushes 
at  tho  Centennial,  and  has  not  so  large  a  head 
as  the  older  ones.  We  understand  that  the  trees 
will  be  offered  for  sale  this  fall  for  the  first  time. 


Hew  Hardy  Cherries. 

BY  D.  B.  WIEIi,  LACON,  ILL. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  commenced  the  study  of 
fruit  culture  in  the  North-West,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  very  meagre  list  of  cherries  that  we  could 
grow  here.  Only  the  Early  Richmond  (Kentish 
of  Downing),  Late  Richmond  (Late  Kentish),  Eng¬ 
lish  Morello,  and  common  Black  Morello,  could  be 
planted  with  any  certainty  that  the  trees  would 
withstand  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

The  Early  Richmond,  though  nearly  hardy  and 
productive  everywhere,  is  of  too  poor  quality,  being 
watery  and  thin  of  skin,  it  rots  easily,  and  is  too 
soft  to  ship  ;  the  three  others  are  very  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity,  and  so  late  in  ripening  that  the  fruit  is  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  by  the  plum  cureulio. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  fruit  more  sought  after 
by  the  people,  and  in  the  markets,  than  a  good 
cherry.  I  therefore  concluded  if  possible  to  give 
them  cherries  that  could  be  depended  upon  in  this 
climate  in  all  ] points.  This  was  setting  the  mark 
pretty  high,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  have  succeeded, 
even  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  To 
obtain  this  result,  I  grew  large  quantities  of  seed¬ 
lings  from  seeds  of  the  Early  Richmond,  Late  Rich¬ 
mond,  English  Morello,  and  the  common  Black 
Morello,  and  also  a  few  from  the  hardier  Duke  and 
“  Sweet  ”  cherries.  A  very  careful  selection  from 
these  seedlings  was  planted  for  fruiting,  or  budded 
or  grafted  in  the  tops  of  bearing  trees.  I  have  now 
fruited  something  over  3,000  of  these  seedlings,  and 
have  many  more  yet  to  fruit.  This,  as  we  western 
folks  so  forcibly  express  it,  “  has  been  a  big  job.” 
The  task  of  carefully  looking  over,  tasting,  work¬ 
ing,  and  recording  an  orchard  of  3,000  trees  in  fruit 
is  no  small  task  in  hot  weather.  I  had  resolved  to 
give  no  variety  any  attention  that  was  not  superior 
in  several  points  to  the  Early  Richmond,  it  being 
the  standard  for  comparison.  Firstly,  the  tree 
must  be  as  hardy  as  that,  and  secondly,  it  must  be 
as  hardy  in  fruit  bud.  All  failing  in  these  import¬ 
ant  points  were  discarded,  for  the  North-West  at 
least,  at  once.  The  grand  total  result,  after  having 
these  new  varieties  in  fruit  from  two  to  five  years 
is,  36  varieties  numbered  and  recorded  for  more 
or  less  propagation,  and  about  one  hundred 
other  varieties  recorded  for  future  observation 
and  trial.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
complete  hardiness  of  these  varieties,  they  hav¬ 
ing  withstood  from  six  to  ten  of  the  most  severe 
seasons  ever  known  in  Northern  Illinois.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  I  have  had  that  tested  by  as 
many  competent  persons  as  I  could  bring  together, 
in  competition  with  the  best  sweet  cherries,  and  the 
record  so  made  shows  that  with  these  seedlings  we 
can  grow  cherries  in  the  North-West  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  for  all  purposes  as  the  best.  I  shall 
not  at  this  time  give  descriptions  of  these  new  vari¬ 
eties,  and  will  only  add  that  I  am  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result  of  my  labors,  though  if  I  have 
life  and  health,  I  shall  continue  these  experiments 
until  I  know  as  near  as  possible,  how  much  the 
hardy  sour  cherries  can  be  improved.  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  as  yet  no  good  results  from  seed  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Morello,  which  is  the  hardiest  of  cherries  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  my  seedlings.  The  Kentish  family 
and  the  common  Black  Morello,  appear  to  give  the 
most  seedlings  of  good  quality. 

I  cannot  close  without  remarking  on  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  most  unjust  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  thing  in  our  laws.  What  chance  have  I  to  get 
an  adequate  return  for  all  my  labor,  time,  skill,  and 
capital  expeuded  in  producing  these  new  and  most 
valuable  fruits  ?  Should  I  not  have  a  reasonable  pro-, 
prietory  right  in  them  protected  by  law  ?  Am  1 
not  more  rightly  entitled  to  a  fortune  from  them 
than  lie  who  accidentally  stumbled  upon  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  little  crooked  piece  of  iron  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  sewing  machine  or  other  contrivance  ? 
The  majority  of  improvements  in  mechanics  arc  mere 
accidents,  though,  of  course,  with  notable  excep¬ 
tions.  While  improvements  in  plants,  fruits  and 
animals  are,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  the  long  applica¬ 
tion  of  time,  money,  and  skill.  I  have  made  a  few 
feeble  attempts  to  have  this  state  of  affairs  remedied 
in  ourhorticultural  societies,  but  was  quickly  frown- 
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eddown  and  squelched  by  persons  older  and  in  au¬ 
thority,  and  who  perhaps  had  never  planted  a  seed 
for  experiment.  What  a  grand  advancement  in  the 
world  of  horticulture  would  a  proper  law  of  this 
kind  make.  What  skill  and  capital  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  most  pleasureable  and  valuable  pur¬ 
suit  if  each  and  every  one  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
if  he  produced  something  superior  to  what  had  been 
known  before,  his  money  reward  would  be  sure. 

[Our  friend  Wier,  whose  labors  with  the  cherry 
we  have  known  of  for  a  long  time,  has  his  hobbies. 
One  of  these  is,  that  good  varieties  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds  can  be  found  that  will  endure  the  most  severe 
of  north-western  winters,  and  has  done  much  in 
this  line— a  most  excellent  hobby.  -Another  is, 
that  new  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  should  be 
patentable.  It  does  seem  hard  that  the  raiser  of  a 
new  variety  should  receive  but  little  benefit  from 
his  labors,  and  one  is  at  first  sight  inclined  to  favor 
his  view.  But  originators  of  fruits  are  few,  and  the 
people  are  many,  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  ag¬ 
gregate  hardship  of  the  fruit  raisers  begins  to  be 
equal  to  what  would  be  the  hardship  of  the  people 
from  annoyance,  litigation,  disputed  ownership, 
and  all  that,  should  such  a  law  as  our  friend  asks 
for,  be  passed.  We  discussed  this  matter  several 
years  ago,  and  have  not  space  in  which  to  renew 
it,  but  as  we  let  Mr.  Wier  “say  his  say,”  think  it 
right  to  indicate  our  own  position.  — Ed.J 

Hen  Manure  in  the  Garden. 


One  of  the  best  fertilizers  within  easy  reach  of  the 
farmer  and  villager,  is  the  contents  of  the  hennery. 
This  often  goes  to  waste,  and  the  hens  find  their 
own  lodging  in  trees,  and  on  sheds,  and  other  out¬ 
buildings.  But  on  most  farms  there  is  a  roost 
under  cover,  where  the  droppings  accumulate,  and 
are  kept  in  a  dry  state.  As  a  rule,  not  much  care 
is  bestowed  upon  it.  Often  it  lies  upon  the  floor 
without  absorbents,  the  ammonia  constantly  escap¬ 
ing,  to  the  injury  of  the  fowls.  Sometimes  it  has 
an  annual  cleaning,  but  oftener  it  lies  foryearsonly 
wasting.  Analysis  shows  it  to  be  exceedingly  rich 
in  nitrogen,  worth  a  cent  a  pound,  or  more,  in  the 
state  in  which  we  usually  find  it.  If  all  its  good 
properties  were  carefully  gathered,  and  saved  by 
the  use  of  absorbents,  it  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this, 
equally  effectual— daily  sweeping  and  gathering  into 
barrels  or  boxes,  or  by  frequent  deposits  of  absorb¬ 
ents  under  the  perches.  The  former  method  in¬ 
volves  a  good  deal  of  labor,  and  is  resorted  to  only 
oy  those  who  insist  upon  the  utmost  neatness  in 
the  hen-house.  The  droppings  deposited  in  the 
barrels  are  covered  daily  with  plaster,  dry  peat,  or 
some  other  good  absorbent.  Our  own  method  is  to 
apply  the  absorbents  frequently  under  the  roosts. 
The  hennery  has  a  cemented  floor,  and  is  built  into 
a  bank,  fronting  on  the  south,  with  a  large  supply 
of  windows  to  give  light  and  heat.  Spring  water 
is  brought  into  the  poultiy-liouse  by  a  pipe,  and  by 
the  turning  of  a  faucet  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  is  secured.  The  whole  floor  is  covered  with 
absorbents  of  various  kinds,  in  which  the  fowls 
scratch  and  dust  themselves  as  freely  as  they  please. 
The  staple  absorbent  in  summer  is  dry  garden  soil  or 
road  dust,  gathered  as  the  state  of  the  weather  per¬ 
mits.  In  the  winter  it  is  sifted  hard-coal  ashes 
from  the  furnace.  In  addition  to  this,  sea  weed, 
and  the  wrack  from  the  shore  are  frequently  thrown 
in,  which  furnishes  food  for  the  fowls,  as  well  as 
helps  the  manure  heap.  As  soon  as  the  smell  of 
ammonia  is  detected,  more  earth  is  added,  and 
thus  the  pile  of  manure  grows  gradually  through 
the  year.  It  is  removed  as  often  as  manure  is 
wanted  in  the  garden,  at  planting,  or  to  assist 
growing  crops.  It  needs  to  be  used  with  caution, 
either  in  the  dry  or  liquid  state.  We  have  large 
faith  in  the  economy  of  liquid  manure,  applied  to 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  summer.  It  is  very 
good  in  dry  weather,  and  not  much  less  good  in 
wet,  if  the  soil  is  well  drained.  The  quantity  of 
water  that  plants  will  take  up  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  is  wonderful.  We  keep  a  large  tank,  which  is 
supplied  with  manure  and  water  from  the  hennery, 
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and  frequently  applied  to  cucumbers,  squashes, 
melons,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  to  grape-vines  and 
other  small  fruits.  The  liquid  manure  adds  much 
to  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  and  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  vegetables  and  fruits.  To  those  who  have 
never  tried  it,  we  think  the  free  use  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  will  open  a  new  revelation  in  gardening.  Try  it 
ou  the  flower  borders,  and  on  all  the  growing  crops. 

Connecticut. 


The  Cut-Leaved  Sumach. 


We  know  of  no  cut-leaved  shrub  or  tree,  that  in 
departing  from  its  normal  condition,  so  effectually 
disguises  itself  as  does  the  Cut-leaved  Sumach. 
This  is  a  form  of  the  common  Smooth  Sumach, 
{Rhus  glabra),  as  delicate  and  refined  in  its  aspect 
as  the  otheris  coarse  and  common ;  indeed,  we  have 
rarely  met  with  a  person,  even  if  very  familiar  with 
plants,  who  could  identify  this  by  the  leaf.  Fern- 
leaved  Sumach  would  be  a  most  appropriate  name 
for  it.  Our  object  in  noticing  it  at  the  present 
time  is  to  call  attention  to  its  value  in  summer 
floral  decorations,  as  in  all  large  work  of  this  kind, 
its  leaves  produce  all  the  offect  of  fern  fronds,  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  up  much  better  than  most  of 
them  do,  retaining  their  form  and  freshness  for 
several  days  ;  besides — an  item  of  no  little  import¬ 
ance — they  can  bo  produced  almost  inexpensively. 
Indeed  we  are  not  sure  but  it  would  pay  florists  who 
do  much  decorative  work  to  forco  the  plant.  As  a 
lawn  plant  it  should  always  be  grown  with  a  single 
stem,  cutting  it  back  each  fall,  to  get  a  start  as 
near  the  ground  as  practicable ;  if  allowed  to 
branch  it  loses  much  of  its  beauty  ;  if  grown  for 
the  sake  of  a  supply  of  its  leaves,  it  would  even 
then  be  better  to  treat  it  in  this  way,  as  they  are 
much  more  luxuriant  when  the  whole  vigor  of  the 
roots  is  thrown  into  a  single  stem.  In  early  sum¬ 
mer  a  leaf-folding  caterpillar  sometimes  attacks  the 
very  tips  of  the  leaves,  which  should  be  disposed 
of  before  the  leaf  is  disfigured. 

Irrigation  in  the  Garden. — The  experience  of 
the  past  July  will  set  the  gardeners  near  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  to  considering  the  subject  of  irriga¬ 
tion  more  seriously  than  ever  before.  There  is 
rarely  a  season  when  the  crops  would  not  be  bene- 
fitted  by  a  copious  watering,  and  in  such  a  season 
as  we  have  just  passed,  it  is  with  many  vegetables 
a  question  of  watering  or  no  crops  at  all.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  strawberry  crop  would 
in  ordinary  seasons,  by  its  increase,  pay  a  hand¬ 
some  interest  ou  the  outlay  for  irrigating  apparatus, 
and  in  unusually  dry  seasons,  the  saving  of  the 
fruit  would  remunerate  all  the  expense  by  a  single 
crop.  By  irrigating  we  do  not  refer  to  mere  water¬ 
ing,' as  it  is  generally  understood  in  gardening  ;  but 
flooding  the  surface  with  water  and  allowing  it  to 
soak  in  to  such  extent  that  the  soil  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  moistened.  This  requires  an  abundant 
store  of  water,  but  not  so  much  as  many  suppose, 
as  the  garden  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  irrigated 
in  detachments.  The  most  favorable  conditions  are, 
where  the  water  of  a  brook  can  be  led  along  the  high¬ 
er  part  of  a  garden,  and  conducted  to  all  parts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  in  only  the  rarest  cases  that  this  can 
be  done,  and  most  gardens  must  depend  upon  water 
obtained  from  other  sources  and  stored-until  wanted. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  details 
of  irrigation,  but  simply  to  insist  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  in  nearly  every  garden,  aud  that  the  means  of 
effecting  it  will  depend  upon  circumstances  which 
will  vary  with  the  locality.  Water  rams  and  wind 
mills  of  various  kinds  are  now  made  in  great  vari¬ 
ety  and  at  low  cost,  and  water  can  be  raised  cheap¬ 
ly.  Other  sources  not  being  at  hand,  a  well  will 
afford  a  supply.  If  the  lay  of  the  land  allows  of 
the  building  a  cistern  reservoir,  this  may  often  be 
best,  but  tanks  of  plank  can  be  made  to  store 
enough  to  irrigate  a  moderate  surface.  It  appears 
to  us  that  there  is  no  matter  connected  with  gar¬ 
dening  in  which  there  is  so  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement  as  in  this  of  irrigation,  and  the  present, 
when  the  sad  ruin  wrought  by  the  drouth  is  only 
too  visible,  is  the  time  to  consider  “  ways  and 


means.”  During  next  April’s  rains  no  one  will 
think  of  irrigating  his  garden. 


^  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 
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Something  a.I>out  Cellars. 

The  Scriptures  might  teach  us,  if  common  sense 
did  not,  to  count  the  cost  before  beginning  to  build 
a  house.  Some  tell  us  to  make  out  careful  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  cost  of  building  materials,  and  all 
necessary  labor,  and  then  double  the  amount  to  get 
a  sum  nearer  what  will  be  the  actual  expense  of  the 
new  house  than  the  first  careful  estimate.  A  little 
observation,  if  positive  experience  be  lacking, 
should  teach  any  house-builder  to  leave  a  wide 
margin  for  extra  expenses  and  for  covering  the  loss¬ 
es  which  result  from  various  accidents  and  delays. 

It  would  seem  as  though  no  person  of  good 
judgment  would  rear  a  house  without  attending 
first  to  the  foundation.  But  this  mistake  is  often 
made,  especially  here  in  the  West,  or  in  new  towns 
where  there  is  scarcity  of  house-room  if  not  scarci¬ 
ty  of  money.  The  house  is  hastily  put  up  over  a 
kind  of  hole  in  the  ground,  which  is  to  be  dug  out 
deeper  and  wider,  and  made  into  a  cellar  sometime. 
But  work  presses,  and  time  flies,  and  the  frame  of 
the  house  settles  unevenly,  and  water  collects  in  the 
hole  meant  for  a  cellar.  Sometimes  years  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  hole  is  made  into  a  cellar,  and  sometimes 
this  desirable  change  is  never  made — all  of  which 
is  a  great  mistake.  Better  build  small,  and  be 
thorough  as  you  go  on  with  the  work. 

A  good  cellar  is  a  very  important  part  of  a  coun¬ 
try  house — a  dry  cellar,  cool  and  clean  in  summer, 
frost-proof  and  well  ventilated  in  winter.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them,”  insists 
that  the  cellar  shall  extend  under  the  wdiole  house 
if  possible,  and  be  not  less  than  7i  feet  deep.  If 
the  house  is  built  on  firm  dry  land,  with  sufficient 
slope  away  from  the  walls  in  all  directions,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  dry  cellar. 
And  what  if  the  outside  covered  drain,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  away  the  water  from  the  cellar, 
slopes  inward  instead  of  outward  ?  This  would  not 
often  happen,  but  I  have  lived  over  one  cellar 
where  an  attempt  at  drainage  met  such  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess,  impressing  upon  my  own  mind  the  need  of 
great  care  in  that  respect.  [One  method  of  draining 
a  cellar  was  described  last  month,  on  p.  290. — Ed.] 

There  are  many  desirable  places  for  a  home 
where  a  dry  cellar  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  But  a  dry  cellar  you  must  have,  or  suffer 
more  or  less  in  family  health.  No  matter  if  you 
are  poor,  “Doctor’s  bills”  cost  more  than  sanitary 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  health.  In  a  pa¬ 
per  on  “Drainage  for  Health,”  in  the  “Report  of 
the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health,”  there  is  a  very 
truthful  representation  of  the  condition  of  mauy 
farm-house  cellars  at  the  time  of  spring  rains  and 
melting  snows.  First,  the  flood  in  the  cellar,  when 
boxes,  and  barrels,  and  wash-tubs,  and  hoops,  and 
staves  are  all  afloat,  and  afterwards  the  horrible 
slime  on  the  bottom,  when  the  pond  in  the  cellar 
has  slowly  oozed  away,  leaving  behind  all  its  poison 
filth.  The  most  common  method  of  cellar  drain¬ 
age — the  construction  of  a  small  culvert  running 
from  a  corner  of  the  cellar  to  some  low  ground 
near  the  house,  with  little  ditches  across  the  cellar 
bottom  connecting  with  this  outlet  is  quite  inade¬ 
quate  for  securing  a  really  dry  cellar.  No  one  need 
imagine  that  a  well  made  water-tight  inside  with 
cement,  will  answer  as  well  as  drainage.  Dr. 
French  mentions  an  instance  where  a  cellar  was 
carefully  aud  heavily  cemented  to  exclude  water, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  water  lifted  the  whole  body 
of  the  cement  from  the  bottom,  leaving  it  in  bro¬ 
ken  masses,  like  flag  stones  half  on  edge.  He  says 
it  is  practicable  to  exclude  water  from  a  cellar  by  a 
heavy  wall  laid  in  cement,  and  a  heavy  cemented 
floor  of  brick  or  stone,  but  the  process  is  very  ex¬ 


pensive,  and  leaves  the  adjacent  soil  saturated  with 
water  in  wet  times. 

In  vain  have  you  sought  a  healthy  climate  for 
your  home  if  your  new  dry  and  frost-proof  cellar 
lacks  some  adequate  means  of  ventilation.  People 
become  gradually  accustomed  to  increasing  cellar 
odors  iu  their  living-rooms  and  bed-rooms,  and 
breathe  a  tainted  and  unwholesome  atmosphere 
quite  unconsciously.  An  invalid,  especially  one 
with  weak  lungs,  coming  from  a  pure  atmosphere 
into  one  of  these  cellar-tainted  houses,  quickly  per¬ 
ceives  the  impurity  of  atmosphere  which  dwellers 
in  the  house  had  not  observed.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
best  mission  of  invalids,  and  no  one  need  fear  that 
they  will  ever  find  their  occupation  gone,  for  bad 
air  and  invalids  will  probably  “go  out”  together. 

In  buildiug,  one  or  more  of  the  chimneys  should 
be  so  arranged  that  a  flue  may  be  used  for  ventilat¬ 
ing  the  cellar.  If  windows  alone  be  depended  upon, 
they  will  probably  be  closed  and  sealed  by  the 
banking  outside  iu  the  coldest  weather.  A  cellar 
should  have  both  an  outside  and  an  inside  entrance. 
It  is  about  equally  uncomfortable  for  a  housekeep¬ 
er  to  have  all  tiie  vegetables  and  meat  brought  in 
through  the  house  for  winter  storage,  or  to  be 
obliged  to  run  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers  to  reach 
her  cellar  by  an  outside  door.  The  cellar  should 
be  made  so  tight  and  carefully  protected  in  every 
part  that  rats  and  mice  can  find  no  entrance. 
Drains  must  be  protected  at  the  outer  end  by  cop¬ 
per  gauze,  and  the  windows  by  wire-netting  in  sum¬ 
mer,  so  that  the  whole  cellar  may  serve  as  a  clean 
cool  “  safe  ”  for  milk  and  other  food. 

A  housekeeper  who  has  a  good  cellar,  has  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  one  great  comfort,  and  she  can 
but  show  her  gratitude  by  taking  the  best  possible 
care  of  it,  letting  nothing  be  left  there  to  decay, 
and  having  it  well  cleaned  as  often  as  the  case  de¬ 
mands,  which  is  at  least  every  spring,  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  boxes,  barrels,  and  all. 

Dried  Tomatoes. 

Housekeepers  in  the  country,  who  have  many 
tomatoes  and  few  cans,  can  easily  preserve  a  large 
quantity  of  this  very  easily  raised  fruit,  by  drying  it. 
This  method  requires  little  outlay,  and  compara¬ 
tively  little  trouble.  Scald  and  peel  the  tomatoes, 
as  for  canning.  Boil  them  slowly  in  a  porcelain 
kettle  or  stone  jar,  until  the  original  quantity  is  re¬ 
duced  one-half.  Then  season  them  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half-a-cupful  of 
sugar  to  a  gallon  of  stewed  tomatoes.  Spread  on 
plates  and  dry  quickly,  without  scorching.  As  the 
moisture  dries  away  and  the  stewed  fruit  takes 
shape,  scrape  it  up  so  that  both  sides  may  dry,  and 
let  the  contents  of  several  plates,  heaped  up  light¬ 
ly,  stand  iu  bright  sunshine  a  little  while  before 
putting  away.  Store  in  bags  and  keep  dry. 

When  wanted  for  use,  put  a  small  quantity  soak¬ 
ing  in  considerable  ivater  several  hours,  or  over 
night.  Stew  in  the  same  water  long  and  slowly — 
three  or  four  hours — keeping  boiling  water  at  hand 
to  add  if  it  grows  thick,  and  so  is  in  danger  of 
burning.  It  should  be  quite  thin  when  done,  and 
may  be  thickened  with  bread  crumbs,  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  a  little  sugar,,  salt,  and  butter — of 
course  tomatoes  should  not  be  made  sweet.  [As 
to  sugar  in  tomatoes,  tastes  differ  greatly  ;  we  know 
a  few  persons  who  habitually  use  sugar  upon  the 
cooked  fruit ;  for  ourself,  the  least  particle  of  sugar 
is  at  once  detected,  and  the  dish  is  spoiled.  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  putting  salt  upon  straw¬ 
berries  as  sugar  upon  tomatoes.  Ed.] 

Knitling  Work. 

Practice  enables  a  person  to  knit  with  such  ease 
and  lack  of  attention,  that  the  work  is  almost  like 
play,  or  like  doing  nothing.  I  say  “person,”  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  see  why  boys  and  men  should  not 
become  skilled  in  the  art  of  knitting.  If  a  man  has 
done  a  good  day’s  work  and  feels  tired  as  he  sits 
down  at  evening,  or  if  he  is  inclined  to  read  by  the 
evening  lamp,  he  had  better  let  knitting  work 
alone.  The  rest  or  the  reading  will  do  more  good 
than  his  knitting  work.  Why  is  not  this  true  also 
of  women  ?  Many  a  weary  woman  feels  that  it 
would  be  quite  scandalous  for  her  to  sit  down  at 
home,  even  for  an  hour  before  bed-time,  without 
some  work  in  her  hands  ;  and  if  she  is  too  tired  to 
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sew,  slie  must  knit.  She  may  possibly  read  a  little 
in  the  newspaper  in  the  evening,  but  she  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  caught  with  a  book  in  her  hand  ex¬ 
cept  on  Sunday — as  if  she  had  no  work  to  do  !  A 
woman  who  is  pressed  with  necessary  work,  who  is 
really  tired  when  evening  comes,  ought  to  let  knit¬ 
ting  work  alone  and  buy  the  stockings  for  her 
family.  But  home-knit  socks  are  usually  the  most 
satisfactory  as  regards  warmth  and  durability,  and 
besides,  knitting  is  a  very  pleasant  occupation. 


COAL-SHED  WITH  ASH-BIN. 

Babies  interfere  with  it.  They  pull  out  the  needles, 
and  would  like  no  better  fun  than  to  ravel  the 
work.  They  oblige  one  to  lay  aside  the  knitting  so 
often  that  it  grows  slowly  when  they  are  about. 
Besides,  babies  themselves  are  knitting  work 
enough  for  a  mother  while  babyhood  lasts. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  the  knitting  is  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter  evenings,  but  if  a  woman  who 
has  much  other  work  to  do,  accomplishes  much 
knitting,  she  has  to  do  here  a  little  and  there  a  lit¬ 
tle,  through  all  parts  of  the  year.  Knitting  work 
of  coarse  warm  yarn,  suitable  for  men  and  boys 
upon  the  farm,  seems  too  warm  for  summer  work, 
but  the  finer  stockings  and  soft  baby  socks  can  be 
knit  then.  No  yarn  is  fit  to  knit  that  smells  and 
feels  greasy.  It  may  be  good  yarn,  and  its  disa¬ 
greeable  qualities  can  be  overcome  by  soap  and 
water.  Tie  the  skein  in  several  places  to  prevent 
tangling,  and  wash  it  in  a  strong  suds,  rinsing  it 
well  in  warm  water. 

One  who  has  become  an  adept  at  plain  knitting, 
can  accomplish  considerable  reading  while  the 
fingers  are  busy,  but  only  light  reading  can  be  done 
in  this  way.  It  is  folly  to  try  to  knit  or  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else  when  reading  anything  that  deserves 
close  attention  aud  serious  thought.  One  can  be 
very  much  interested,  emotionally,  and  keep  the 
hands  as  busy  as  ever,  but  when  the  mind  begins 
to  study  earnestly,  the  work  will  drop.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  the  proper  thing  for  ladies  to  take 
their  knitting  work  or  tatting  or  other  light  work 
when  going  to  hear  a  lecture,  as  is  sometimes  the 
custom,  especially  to  afternoon  meetings  on  week 
days.  It  suggests  the  idea  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  speaker’s  thoughts  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  claim  their  whole  attention,  that  they  fear 
their  time  would  be  wasted  if  some  work  of  the 
hands  were  not  accomplished  while  the  mind  is 
fed.  By  trying  to  accomplish  something  else  while 
also  attempting  to  listen  to  a  good  lecture,  the 
time  is  worse  than  wasted. 

But  when  one  feels  obliged  to  knit  or  sew  upon 
something  that  is  so  plain  as  to  require  no  effort 
of  the  mind,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  something  not 
very  obstruse,  some  good  story  or  simple  narrative 
or  easy  discourse  read  aloud.  If  the  mind  is  in  a 
vigorous  or  unwearied  condition,  it  seems  clear 
gain  to  skim  a  newspaper  or  read  a  good  short 
story,  or  the  last  chapter  of  a  serial,  while  a  stock¬ 
ing  for  some  dear  one  grows  apace. 

To  Correspondents. 

Many  sweet,  good,  earnest  women  write  to  me, 


and  I  love  to  get  their  letters,  and  wish  to  answer 
them,  but  I  wait  in  vain  for  a  convenient  season. 
Perhaps  it  will  come  to  me  yet,  but  too  late  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  some  who  write.  Most  of  those 
who  have  written  to  me  about  undergarments  for 
women  and  children,  will  find  their  questions 
already  answered  in  previous  Home  Topics.  I 
learn,  however,  that  patterns  of  the  Emancipation 
suit  are  no  longer  for  sale,  as  it  is  now  a  patented 
garment.  It  is  sold  ready  made  in  the  large  cities. 

Those  who  sell  them 
ought  to  advertise  in  the 
American  Agriculturist, but 
it  is  hardly  proper  for  me 
to  give  them  a  free  adver¬ 
tisement  here.  This  suit 
is  made  with  laced  sides, 
(to  accommodate  persons 
who  cannot  be  quite  fitted 
by  ready  made  garments), 
or  without  laced  sides. 

A  mother  inquires  what 
part  of  the  new  suit  is 
worn  as  night  dress.  All 
of  the  garments  worn 
during  the  day,  should  be 
exchanged  at  night  for 
fresh  clothing,  one  gar¬ 
ment  or  more,  according 
to  the  weather  or  choice. 
If  flannel  is  worn  during 
the  day,  it  ought  to  be 
used  at  night  also. 

In  describing  a  little 
girl’s  costume,  I  quite 
forgot  to  mention  a 
chemise,  because  perhaps  it  is  so  long  since  I 
have  seen  one.  I  never  put  them  on  my  little 
girls,  but  used  instead,  the  united,  (or  but¬ 
toned  together),  waist  and  drawers,  as  my  elder 
sisters  did  before  me.  A  flannel  under-suit,  open¬ 
ing  behind,  with  a  drilling  or  gingham  rvaist,  to 
which  outer  drawers  and  skirt  are  attached,  a  lined 
flannel  dress,  and  a  sleeved  apron,  all  opening 
behind,  can  be  taken  off  all  together,  hung  so  as  to 
let  the  air  reach  the  inner  flannel  all  night,  and 
put  on  to  a  child  with  “  one  motion  ”  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Flannel  night  drawers,  (or  night  gowns  with 
legs),  naturally  take  their  place  during  the  night. 
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Preserving  Small  Quantities  of  Ice. 


Ice-houses  are  now  so  common  that  those  who 
have  them,  and  well  filled,  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  condition  of  those  to  whom  ice  is  a  rarity. 
While  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  in  mod¬ 
em  house-keeping,  there  are  still  many  families 
which  manage  to  get  along  without  it.  In  sickness, 
ice  is  often  one  of  the  most  important  remedies, 
and  it  must  often  be  sent  for  from  a  long  distance, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that 
none  should  be  needlessly  melted.  To  keep  ice,  it 
must  be  covered  with  some  non-conducting  mate¬ 
rial  that  will  prevent  heat  from  reaching  it.  Wrap¬ 
ping  the  lump  in  flannel  or  other  woolen  cloth, 
answers  a  good  purpose  until  the  covering  becomes 
wet,  when  the  ice  melts  very  rapidly.  The  more 
perfect  a  non-conductor  the  material  that  surrounds 


Fig.  1.— SECTION  OF  PRESERVER. 

the  ice,  and  more  completely  warm  air  is  excluded, 
the  better  it  will  keep.  Ice  has  been  kept  an  as¬ 
tonishing  length  of  time  by  placing  it  between  two 


feather  pillows,  a  plan  that  may  do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  but  neither  convenient  or  desirable.  We 
give  here  illustrations  of  a  preserver  contrived  by  a 
lady  of  our  acquaintance,  which  can  be  readily 
made,  and  which  does  good  service.  Figure  1 
shows  the  affair  in  sections  ;  it  consists  of  an  outer 


Fig.  2. — PRESERVER  FOR  ICE. 

box  of  pasteboard  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
same  in  hight ;  within  this  stands  a  cylinder  of  paste¬ 
board,  5,  5,  10  inches  in  diameter ;  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  filled  with  cotton  batting,  d,  d; 
the  batting  is  also  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  a  pasteboard 
cover,  c,  crowded  tightly  down  upon  it.  The  ice 
is  placed  in  a  stone  jar,/,  which  stands  in  a  saucer 


Fig.  3.— SECTION  OF  COVER. 

to  catch  the  drip.  A  circular  rim  of  pasteboard, 
c,  c,  figure  2,  which  shows  the  exterior  of  the  affair, 
is  sewed  to  the  outer  box  and  inner  cylinder.  The 
cover,  which  is  made  on  the  same  principle,  is 
shown  in  section  in  figure  3  ;  it  is  of  pasteboard, 
like  the  box,  and  has  three  inches  of  its  upper  part 
filled  with  batting,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  circle 
of  pasteboard,  c.  When  the  cover  is  placed  upon 
the  box,  the  ice  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  about 
three  inches  in  thickness  of  cotton-batting,  which 
is  such  a  complete  non-conductor  that  ice  may  be 
preserved  in  this  manner  for  24  to  36  hours.  A 
strong  darning-needle  with  a  cork  for  a  handle, 
makes  a  convenient  pick  for  breaking  off  small 
pieces  of  ice  as  they  are  required.  The  same  con¬ 
trivance  will  be  found  useful  for  keeping  drinks 
and  other  matters  warm  ;  these  if  set  in  the  cylin¬ 
der  in  place  of  the  ice-jar,  will  retain  their  heat 
without  much  loss  for  several  hours.  • 


A  Safe  Ash  Bin. 

In  disposing  of  ashes,  both  safety  and  cleanliness 
are  to  be  considered.  When  coal  is  used,  proper 
economy  requires  that  the  ashes  should  be  sifted, 
the  unburned  pieces  of  coal  picked  out  and  saved. 
An  arrangement  for  the  cleanly  and  safe  disposal 
of  ashes,  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  section  of  a  shed  with  a  coal  bin  having  an 
outside  outlet,  as  has  been  previously  described  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  (March  No.),  and  an 
ash-bin  at  the  rear,  with  an  opening  into  the  bin  at 
the  outside,  for  the  occasional  removal  of  the  ashes, 
and  the  deposit  of  other  waste  that  may  be  mixed 
with  them.  In  the  shed  there  is  a  lid  which,  by 
the  dotted  lines,  is  shown  as  lifted.  Beneath  the 
lid  is  the  sifter,  which  is  made  to  slide  back  and 
forth  upon  cleats,  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  out 
the  ashes,  and  which  may  be  lifted  out  by  the  handle 
in  front,  when  the  cinders  and  coal  are  to  be 
emptied  into  the  coal-bin  in  front  of  it.  The  ash¬ 
pit  or  bin  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  should  be 
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lined  with  brick,  stone,  or  cement,  so  as  to  be  fire¬ 
proof.  The  sill  of  the  shed  crosses  it  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  and  as  the  ashes  are  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  reach  this  sill,  there  can  be  no  danger 
that  fire  may  be  communicated  to  it  by  live  coals 
which  are  sometimes  thrown  out  amongst  the  ashes. 
The  larger  part  or  the  bin  is  outside  of  the  shed, 
and  it  would  be  well  when  making  it  to  have  it 
large  enough  to  hold  at  least  a  wagon  load.  When 
this  quantity  has  accumulated,  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  Where  earth  closets  are  used,  fine  coal 
ashes  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  dry  earth,  and 
they  may  then  go  from  the  earth  eloset  to  the  com¬ 
post  heap.  The  ashes  make  useful  material  for 
walks  and  roads  about  the  farm  or  garden,  and 
when  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  large  quantity  at  once. 

Household  Notes  and  Queries. 


Varnishing  Lithographs. — “  Sadie,”  Bent  Co., 
Colorado.  If  a  lithograph  or  any  other  paper  be 
varnished  without  previous  preparation,  the  var¬ 
nish  will  sink  into  the  paper,  rendering  it  partly 
transparent,  and  giving  it  a  very  spotted  and  unsight¬ 
ly  appearance.  Before  varnishing,  the  pores  of  the 
paper  must  be  filled  with  some  material  which  will 
not  allow  the  varnish  to  penetrate,  and  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  called  “sizing,”  and  the  material  used  a 
“size.”  For  engravings,  some  form  of  glue  makes 
the  best  size  ;  the  whitest  glue  or  gelatine,  will  an¬ 
swer  quite  as  well  as  the  more  expensive  isinglass 
sometimes  recommended.  An  ounce  to  an  ounce- 
and-a-half  of  gelatine  or  white  glue  to  a  pint  of 
water,  will  make  a  size  sufficiently  strong.  Soak 
the  glue  in  cold  water  until  soft,  then  heat  and  add 
the  rest  of  the  water.  Try  one  coat  on  a  piece  of 
paper  similar  to  that  of  the  engraving ;  when  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  apply  the  varnish  ;  if  that  sinks  in,  it 
shows  another  coat  of  size  to  be  needed. 

Rye  Bread. — Several  responses  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  our  request  for  instructions  to  make  Rye 
Bread.  The  following  comes  from  “  W.  A.  R.,” 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  who  says  :  “  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  been  useful  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  some  return  if  it  is  in  my  power.”  “  For 
Rye  Bread  I  set  the  sponge  with  wheat  flour,  the 
same  as  for  wheat  bread.  After  the  sponge  has 
raised  well,  I  mix  the  dough  with  rye  flour,  work¬ 
ing  it  well ;  after  the  dough  has  raised  well,  I  mold 
it  into  loaves,  and  raise  again.  Bake  on  an  oven 
bottom,  and  when  almost  done,  take  the  loaves  out 
of  the  oven  and  wash  them  on  top  with  a  little 
brown  sugar  and  water,  and  then  set  them  back  to 
finish  baking.  Those  who  like  caraway  seeds  in 
rye  bread,  can  put  them  in  while  mixing  the  dough.” 

_ Mrs.  “M.  H.  K.,”  says  :  “As  our  family  are 

very  fond  of  rye  bread,  we  have  used  it  almost  en¬ 
tirely  this  winter,  and  think  our  recipe  a  good  one. 
It  is  :  Take  two  quarts  warm  water,  and  melt  in 
this  one  table-spoonful  of  lard,  then  add  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar  and  salt,  stir  in  rye  flour,  making 
a  thin  batter  ;  then  add  a  cup  of  yeast,  and  let  it 
stand  over  night  to  raise.  In  the  morning  stir  in 
more  flour,  making  a  thick  batter,  and  when  it 
again  becomes  light,  put  into  pans  and  bake,  either 
with  or  without  raising  a  third  time.” 

Staining  or  Painting  a  Floor.— “Mrs.  E.  B. 
N.,”  whose  request,  being  appended  to  some  re¬ 
cipes,  was  overlooked  until  now,  wishes  to  know 
how  to  stain  a  common  pine  floor  to  look  like  black 
walnut.  The  staining  in  imitation  of  walnut  is 
done  with  burnt  umber  mixed  with  water.  It  is 
prepared  by  color  makers  for  the  use  of  those  who 
grain  in  imitation  of  walnut,  and  this  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  too  expensive  to  use  upon  a  floor,  and  the 
ordinary  dry  burnt  umber  would  probably  answer. 
The  color  mixed  to  a  thin  mud,  should  be  applied 
to  the  floor,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  a  woolen  cloth. 
Some  boards  will  take  up  more  than  others,  and 
thus  make  a  pleasing  variety.  The  staining  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  sinking  of  the  fine  particles  of  the 
paint  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  none  should  re¬ 
main  upon  the  surface,  as  in  painting,  but  as  much 
as  possible  should  be  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  When  the  water  dries  away,  the  color  will 


look  very  dull  and  unpromising,  but  will  be  brought 
out  by  varnishing,  or  waxing  the  floor.  In 
Painting  Floors,  we  have  had  no  experience. 
Those  we  have  seen  have  been  covered  with  a  paint 
of  yellow  ochre.  Any  painter  will  tell  you  which 
will  be  the  best  paint  for  the  purpose.  If  any  of 
our  readers  can  give  any  advice  as  to  a  useful  meth¬ 
od  of  treating  kitchen  floors,  either  by  staining  or 
by  painting,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
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We  many  years  ago  visited  a  place  celebrated  ail  over 
tlie  country  for  its  great  beauty.  A  grand  house  was 
surrounded  by  equally  grand  grounds;  there  were  broad 
and  carpet-like  lawn's,  smoothly  rolled  walks  ;  there  were 
tall  old  trees  and  rare  flowers  ;  there  were  statues  and 
vases  brought  from  Europe  ;  there  were  covered  seats,  a 
fountain,  a  water-fall,  and  a  bridge,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
everything  that  money  could  buy,  had  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  make  the  place  beautiful.  We  spent  many 
hours  in  these  charming  grounds,  and  now,  after  these 
many  years,  when  we  think  of  our  visit  there,  what  do 
you  suppose  first  comes  to  mind  as  the  prettiest  thing  on 
the  whole  place  ? — Not  statue,  vase,  or  fountain,  but  a 


little  hut  built  of  poles  and  bark,  hidden  among  the  tall 
shrubs  in  a  quiet  nook — a  play-house  for  the  ohildren ! 
Here  was  good  sense.  The  owner  was  wealthy  enough 
to  have  had  it  made  of  marble,  or  it  might  have  been  of 
nice  wood  work,  with  carving  and  painting,  but  he  had 
not  forgotten  that  he  was  once  a  child,  and  that  children 
when  they  have  a  good  time,  do  not  wish  to  be  in  fear  of 
scratching  the  paint  or  disfiguring  the  marble,  so  a  neat 
bark  house  was  built  for  them,  and  right  cosy  it  looked. 
The  sketch  by  our  artist  of  a  rude  play-house  reminded 
us  of  that,  and  reminded  us  to  say  to  the  larger  boys  that 
they  can  not  better  please  their  younger  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  than  by  putting  them  up  a  play-hopse.  Children 
like  some  place  which  they  can  call  theirs,  where  they 
can  have  their  playthings,  and  where  they  can  invite  their 
young  friends.  It  need  not  be  very  nice,  but  it  should 
be  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  all  the  better  if  the  roof 


can  be  tight  enough  to  keep  out  the  rain,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  in  stormy  as  well  as  in  bright  days.  A  tent  will 
answer  pretty  well,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  a  house  built 
of  boards.  Those  who  live  where  trees  are  plenty,  can 
easily  make  a  neat  rustic  house.  The  roof  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  thing,  for  the  sides  need  to  be  pretty  much  all  doors 
and  windows,  to  give  plenty  of  air.  Pine  loaves  make  a 
capital  carpet,  or  you  can  cut  rushes  to  lay  down  on  the 
floor.  In  choosing  a  place,  see  that  it  is  one  front  which 
the  water  will  runaway  when  it  rains,  else  it  will  be  very 
unpleasant.  A  very  pretty  house  may  be  made  by  put¬ 
ting  up  a  roof — only  let  it  be  a  good  broad  one— supported 
by  posts,  and  then  plant  vines  all  around  to  serve  for  the 
sides.  Morning  glories,  beans — especially  scarlet  run¬ 
ners— Cypress  vine,  and  others,  can  be  trained  upon 
strings  to  make  a  nice  shady  arbor.  Then  boxes,  kegs, 
and  other  articles  can  soon  be  turned  into  furniture  that 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  scratching.  Youngsters  do  not 
need  to  be  told  what  to  do  with  such  a  house.  The 
school  keeping,  the  tea-parties,  the  going  a  visiting,  will 
all  come  of  themselves.  Then  it  can  be  the  childrens’ 
museum,  where  all  the  curious  and  pretty  things  that  yon 
find  can  be  collected.  Here  the  curious  stones  that  are 
found  about  the  place,  the  shells  from  the  brook,  the  pine 
cones,  the  wax-work  berries,  will  all  be  brought,  and 
here  will  come  the  gay  bunches  of  autumn  leaves.  Don’t 
forget  to  make  friends  of  the  birds  and  the  squirrels,  as 
they  may  be  taught  to  come  about  the  house  and  be  very 
tame.  It  is  not  the  most  expensive  things  that  bring  the 
most  enjoyment,  and  a  boy  can  make  his  young  brothers 


and  sisters  happier  by  providing  them  with  a  simple 
play-house,  than  in  any  other  way  we  can  think  of.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  late  in  the  season,  but  a  house  built  in 
these  fine  autumn  days  will  be  all  ready  for  another  year. 

- - 

rT5ae  Doctor’*  ilorrosposuleiice. 

I  can  save  a  number  of  young  people  some  trouble,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  tell  them  how  they  can  save  it 
themselves.  Do  not  ask  me  to  “answer  in  the  next 
number.”— Here  is  a  letter  that  asks  for  a  reply  in  the 
August  number,  and  when  it  came  the  August  number 
was  not  only  printed,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  copy  of 
it  was  in  the  mail-bag  and  on  its  way  to  that  boy’s 
father.  I  have  not  received  a  question  yet  from  a  boy  or 
girl  so  important  that  a  delay  in  the  answer  should  affect 
their  health  or  happiness.  Don’t  be  impatient,  young- 
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sters,  you  may  bo  sure  of  attention  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
convenient. 

CRYSTALS  IN  THE  JELLY. 

Master  L.  A.  W.  A.,  of  Seneca  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  little 
box  containing  some  very  pretty  crystals  from  peach 
jelly,  and  says :  He  wishes  to  know  about  the  crystaliza- 
tion,  '•  and  to  what  acids  it  is  due.”— I  cannot  see  how 
my  young  friend  got  the  notion  that  “acids”  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  as  the  crystals  are  only  pure  sugar, 
colored  a  little  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  peach ; 
and  as  sugar  dissolved  in  pure  water  will  in  time  form 
such  crystals,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  looking  for  any 
unusual  cause.  Cold  water  dissolves  about  twice  its 
weight  of  sugar,  while  hot  water  dissolves  so  large  a 
quantity  that  it  is  not  exactly  known  how  much.  When 
hot  and  strong  solutions  of  sugar  cool  they  deposit  the 
sugar  in  crystals  ;  if  the  solution  is  very  strong  the  crys¬ 
tals  will  form  rapidly,  will  be  very  small,  and  in  a  mass, 
as  we  see  in  loaf  sugar.  If  the  solution  is  weaker,  the 
crystals  will  form  more  slowly,  be  larger,  distinct  in 
shaDe.  and  very  clear.  Rock  candy  is  made  in  this  way ; 
a  syrup  or  solution  of  sugar  of  the  proper  strength  is  set 
in  a  warm  place  for  some  weeks,  and  the  sugar  will 
slowly  crystalize  upon  threads  hung  in  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  the  crystals  thus  slowly  formed  look  much  unlike 
loaf  sugar,  but  they  are  the  same  except  in  shape.  Show, 
which  is  quickly  formed,  and  very  small  ice  crystals  is 
dead  white  like  loaf  sugar ;  ice,  which  forms  slowly,  is 
transparent,  like  rock  candy.  If  you  crush  a  crystal  of 
rock  candy  or  a  bit  of  ice,  you  will  in  both  have  a  dead 
white  powder.  So  you  see  that  the  same  thing  can  put 
on  very  different  appearances.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
caused  the  crystals  to  form  in  my  young  friend’s  jelly. 
Sometimes  boy’s  mothers  are  bothered  by  very  small 
crystals  coming  through  it,  like  candied  honey.  It  may 
have  been  kept  in  too  cold  or  too  warm  a  place,  or  there 
may  have  been  too  much  sugar.  All  I  can  say  about  it 
is,  that  crystals  are  the  natural  form  of  sugar,  and  it  will, 
sooner  or  later,  get  back  into  crystals  unless  there  be  so 
much  liquid  as  to  prevent  it.  Their  regularity  and  size 
shows  that  these  crystals  have  been  a  long  while  in 
forming.  I  am  glad  my  young  friend  sent  them,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  six-sided  crystals.  Sugar  usually  is 
in  four-sided  crystals,  and  though  I  knew  that  they  were 
sometimes  six-sided,  and  had  seen  figures  of  them,  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  before  saw  the  crystals  themselves. . . . 
Some  of  the  boys  ask 

RATHER  TOUGH  QUESTIONS. 

Here  is  one  who  knows  from  experience  that  willows 
will  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  while  apples  will  not, 
and  he  wishes  to  know  why  it  is.  This  is  a  matter 
which  my  young  friend  knows  as  much  about  as  any 
one  ;  he  has  tried  the  two  plants,  and  finds  that  it  is  so, 
and  the  most  learned  cannot  get  much  beyond  that.  As 
a  general  thing  trees  with  soft  wood  take  root  more 
readily  than  those  with  hard,  but  no  one  can  know  with 
certainty  whether  a  plant  will  root  readily  from  cuttings 
or  not  unless  it  is  tried.  Some  apples  will  grow  from 
cuttings  almost  as  readily  as  a  willow,  but  they  are  not 
of  kinds  valued  for  their  fruit.  There  are  some  shrubs 
that  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  from  cuttings,  while 

their  close  relatives  grow  readily _ Hero  isa  letter  from 

II.  L.  P.,  who  says  that  it  is  his  first  letter,  “so  please 
do  not  throw  it  into  the  waste  basket.” — I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  treating  my  young  friends’  letters  in  that  man¬ 
ner;  all  who  write  as  sensible  letters  as  he  does  are 
quite  welcome,  and  if  they  do  not  get  a  direct  answer,  it 
is  for  some  good  reason.  He  wishes  to  know  if  white  is 
not  one  of  the 

SEVEN  PRIMARY  COLORS. 

White  is  not  regarded  as  a  color  at  all.  I  have  been  in¬ 
tending  to  make  a  “Talk”  some  day  about  light  and 
colors  ;  it  is  a  difficult  subject,  but  there  are  some  things 
about  it  very  interesting,  and  which  young  people  can 
understand.  At  present  I  will  only  say  that  light,  as  it 
comes  from  the  sun,  is  white  light,  and  without  coior, 
but  that  it  may  be  separated  into  seven  different  colors, 
viz :  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet ; 
these  are  called  the  primary  colors,  and  all  other  colors, 
tints,  and  shades,  are  mixtures  of  these.  There  is  a  way, 
which  I  hope  to  describe  some  time,  of  breaking  up 
white  light  into  these  colors,  and  then  bringing  the  col¬ 
ors  together  again  to  make  white.  Some  regard  the 
primary  colors  as  only'  three:  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and 
orange  as  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow,  green  as  yellow 
and  blue,  etc.  Black  is  the  absence  of  all  color,  and  all 
light.  I  can  now  only  answer  the  question  about  primary 
colors,  but  at  another  time  hope  to  say  more  about  it, 
and  tell  you  of  some  curious  experiments  that  you  can 

easily  try  with  colors _ Martin  L.  n.  wishes  to  know 

how  those  little  affairs  like  a  house  with  two  doors,  from 
one  of  which  a  man  comes  when  it  is  stormy,  and  from 
the  other  of  which  a  woman  appears  when  it  is  fair  are 

AFFECTED  BY  THE  WEATHER. 

You  have  noticed  that  a  cord  is  slack  in  dry,  and 
“  taught,”  as  the  sailors  say,  in  damp  weather.  A  clothes 


line  is  a  very  common  example  of  this.  These  toys  are  so 
arranged  that  the  shrinking  of  a  bit  of  cord  moves  the  arm 
to  which  the  figures  of  the  man  aud  woman  are  fastened. 
You  can  easily  make  something  of  the  kind.  A  simple 
way  is  to  make  a  pointer  like  a  clock  hand,  or  an  arrow. 

You  can  cut  one  from  a 
piece  of  shingle,  a,  and 
put  a  strong  pin, 6,  through 
near  one  end  for  a  pivot; 
at  c  tie  a  piece  of  twine,  d, 
that  has  been  soaked  in 
salt  and  w’ater  and  dried ; 
this  may  he  G  or  8  feet 
long,  and  fastened  to  a 
tack  on  the  wall  above, 
which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  show7  in  the  diagram ; 
you  can  then,  to  better  ob¬ 
serve  the  changes,  mark  a 
scale,  e,  upon  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  put  it  behind 
the  point.  One  arm  of 
the  arrow  being  so  much 
longer  than  the  other, 
the  motion  will  be  very 
much  magnified.  This  simply  shows  that  the  air  is 
moist,  and  as  it  frequently  becomes  so  before  a  storm,  it 
may  sometimes  show'  that  a  storm  is  coming,  but  it  is 
not  to  he  depended  upon.  Such  instruments  are  called 
Hygrometers,  from  the  Greek  words  for  moisture  and 
measure.  Barometers  have  reference  to  the  weight  of 
the  air,  and  act  upon  an  entirely  different  principle.  The 
human  hair  is  very  sensitive  to  moisture,  and  a  very  del¬ 
icate  hygrometer  may  be  made  with  a  long  hair  that  has 
been  washed  in  a  solution  of  soda  to  remove  the  grease. 


A  S>og-  ©yisag*  ojT  <{3riei‘. 

The  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  some  months  ago  gave  the 
following  story  of  a  dog’s  love  for  its  master: — About 
two  weeks  ago  a  man  named  Parcels,  a  blacksmith,  re¬ 
siding  near  Hobbs’  Ferry,  went  hunting  “coons”  at 
midnight.  His  companions  consisted  of  a  neighbor,  re¬ 
siding  close  by,  and  a  faithful  dog.  While  searching  for 
game  at  Sneeden’s  Landing,  on  the  Hudson  River,  Par¬ 
cels  approached  the  brink  of  the  Palisades,  and  by  some 
mishap  lost  his  balance  and  fell  down  a  distance  of  30 
feet.  IJis  friend  having  missed  him,  sought  him,  and  by 
diligent  search  found  him  lying  where  lie  had  fallen,  and 
his  faithful  dog  by  his  side  moaning  piteously.  On  at¬ 
tempting  to  approacli  the  body  the  usually  friendly  animal 
strongly  protested  by  growls  and  threatening  attitudes. 
The  man,  seeing  that  his  companion  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  went  for  aid,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  a 
surgeon  and  some  friends ;  but  the  dog,  which  lay  with 
its  head  across  the  body,  refused  to  let  them  touch  the 
treasure  it  so  faithfully  guarded.  They  were  at  length 
compelled  to  drive  him  away  from  his  post  by  blow's.  An 
examination  proved  that  the  man  was  dead,  so  the  re¬ 
mains  were  placed  in  a  boat  and  a  piece  of  canvas  thrown 
over  them.  The  dog  jumped  into  the  boat  also,  and 
placed  his  head  across  his  master’s  face,  and  remained 
there  until  the  landing.  The  body  w7as  then  placed  in  a 
wagon  and  conveyed  home;  but  no  sooner  had  it  been 
covered  than  the  loving  friend  again  sought  bis  old  post. 
After  the  burial  the  dog  became  more  depressed,  refused 
its  food,  and  wandered  listlessly  about,  moaning  in  a  low', 
nervous  tone,  and  heedless  of  everything.  He  would  pay 
no  attention  to  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  all 
their  efforts  could  not  cause  him  to  manifest  any  signs  of 
recognition.  After  dragging  along  for  a  week,  caring 
neither  for  food  or  water,  the  faithful  dog  died — a  martyr 
to  love  for  bis  master. 


CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  bracelet  but  not  in  ring, 

My  next  is  in  chant  but  not.  in  sing, 

My  third  is  in  year  but  not  in  day, 

My  fourth  is  in  corn  but.  not  in  hay. 

My  fifth  is  in  ale  but  not  in  beer, 

Sly  sixth  is  in  there  but  not  in  here. 

My  seventh  is  in  pink  hilt,  not  in  red, 

Sly  eighth  is  in  Tom  but  not,  in  Heel, 

Sly  ninth  is  in  rain  but  not  in  shower. 

And  my  whole  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  flower. 

Jimmy  John. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  21  letters : 

Sly  10,  11,  1,  (i.  3.  is  a  very  pretty  name  for  a  girl. 
My  -1.  12.  13.  3,  is  a  grain. 

Mv  20.  15,  17,  10,  is  a  kind  of  bullet. 

Sly  0.  5,  2,  is  to  point. 

My  10,  14,  18,  8.  is  to  swerve. 

Sly  20,  21,  4.  7.  10,  1(1.  is  distress. 

Sly  whole  is  always  a  welcome  visitor.  P.  A.  W. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Onion  camp.  4.  Anna,  toil. 

2.  Sirs.  Moon.  G.  Bar  so  salt. 

3.  Head  car.  0.  Hope’s  pride.  E.  W. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  finals  give  the  names  of  Spartan  law¬ 
givers.— 1.  A  French  novelist.  2.  A  lively  musical  varia¬ 
tion.  3.  A  man  mentioned  in  the  Bihie.  4.  A  bay  oil 
the  Atlantic  coast.  5.  A  river  of  New  England. 

Little  One. 

CHARADE. 

Sly  first  word  names  an  English  town, 

In  olden  times,  of  great  renown  ; 

Sly  second  hath  a  changeful  voice, 

It  bids  us  weep,  anon  rejoice ; 

Sly  whole  in  Flora’s  fair  demesne 
In  summer  time  may  oft  be  seen.  Tiiyrza. 

CONCEALED  STATES,  COUNTRIES,  ETC. 

1.  I  will  tell  you  our  plan,  Eva,  Dan  and  Mary  go  to 
Philadelphia,  mid  I  go  home.  2.  John,  will  you  escort 
Ida  home?  She  is  quite  ready.  3.  We  are  going  to 
church  in  a  chaise.  4.  Mother,  can  Ada  take  inis  pear 
to  sister?  5.  Oh!  what  a  beautiful  sample  of  ore  1  Go, 
Ned,  and  show  it  to  your  lather.  G.  Nellie,  is  Pa  in  the 
garden  ?  7.  No,  he  was  just  starting  for  iiis  office  as  I 
arrived.  '  L.  J.  S. 

CONCEALED  SQUARE  WORD. 

Sly  dear  William,  art  is  a  real  blessing  if  properly  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  here  am  I  waiting  for  a  chance  to  learn 
something.  Just  now  I  tlnnk  myself  well  off  if  I  get  an 
ounce  of  meat  at  a  meal.  Clio, 

pi. 

How  ni  a  sulioc  fo  slags  dulwo  tvelld 

Thiw  sonreui  eesy  ta  verey  nape? 

Ot  grin  imh  ni  dan  ton  anagi, 

How  stawn  liet  cublip  ricer’s  lelb? 

GIBBERISH. 

Do  I  ngn  O  thin  gis  Do  I  ngi  LL. 

METAGRAM. 

Find  a  word  of  five  letters  out  of  which  you  can  get  IS 
nonus  (inclusive). 

HOUR-GLASS  PUZZLE. 

The  center  letters  name  a  city  in  Florida. — 1.  Elo¬ 
quence.  2.  To  underrate.  3.  A  comity  in  Kansas.  4.  A 
county  in  Texas.  5.  To  forbid.  G.  One  seventh  of  one 
half.  7.  To  prate.  S.  A  county  in  New  York.  9.  The 
capital  of  one  of  the  United  States.  10.  One  of  the 
United  States.  11.  A  river  in  the  United  States. 

Billy  Button. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  something  dismal  and  leave  a  mechanical 
contrivance.  2.  Behead  what  you  don't  like  to  have  and 
leave  what  you  should  like  to  be.  3.  Behead  one  who 
represents  another  and  leave  one  who  represents  another. 

4.  Behead  something  often  comforting,  though  often  very 
dangerous,  and  leave  something  that  it  is  unpleasant  to 
he.  5.  Behead  ail  error  and  leave  where  it  may  often  he 
found. 

DROP  LETTER  PUZZLE. 

H  w  o  h  b  I  1 1  b  s  b  e 
E  p  o  e  a  If  h  n  n  h  u 
A  (1  a  h  r  o  e  a  1  h  d  y 
F  o  e  e  y  p  n  n  f  o  e 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  TUE  JULY  NUMBER. 


Charade.— Figure  (fig-Ure) 
Double  Acrostic. 

Chameleon.  Alligator. 

C—  alceolari  — A 
il—  umera  — L 
A —  w  — L 
M-  ag  -I 
E—  g  — (4 
L—  ouisian  —A 
E—  mine  — T 
O—  ntari  — O 
N — ecroi  nance — R 

Square  Word. 

YOU  R  S 
O  R  L  O  P 
U  L  EM  A 
R  O  M  A  N 
SPA  N  S 
Decapitations.— 1.  Estate, 
State.  2.  falter,  alter.  3. 
Flight,  light.  4.  Gold,  old. 
a.  Gown,  own.  G.  Leas',  east. 
Cross  Word— Mark  Twain. 


Anagrams.  —  1.  Thunder¬ 
bolt.  2.  Encroachments.  3. 
Workmanship.  4.  Europeans. 
5.  bricklayers.  G.  Intelligence. 
7.  Warehouses,  s.  Counter¬ 
manded.  9.  Rehearsal.  10. 
Interchanges. 

Transpositions.  —  1.  Sel¬ 
dom,  models.  2.  Stop,  post. 

3.  Satin,  stain.  4.  But,  tub. 

4.  Nuts,  stun. 

Diamond  Puzzle. 

Rio  Grande. 

R 

KIT 
MOONS 
STAG  G  E  R 
R  I  O  G  R  A  N  D  E 
T  A  It  A  N  T  O 
BONDS 
UD  U 
E 


I’l.— In  Wcsminster’s  royal  bulls. 
Rolled  in  their  pontificals, 
England’s  ancient  prelates  stood 
For  tiie  people’s  right  and  good. 


Thanks,  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Susanna  H.  W.,  Etiie 
W.,  Harry,  G.  W.  B„  Soulon,  Charlie  G.  13.,  G.  G.  G„  Mary 
A.  E„  Gertie,  H.  S.,  F.  M.  G.,  and  G.  Barnes. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  O.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Wlsat  Maty  ©id;. 


BY  LILA  V.  NORTH. 

It  was  past  three  o’clock  when  Kaly  went  through  the 
cast  orchard.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  lay  on  the  short 
grass,  with  patches  of  sunlight  between,  and  at  every 
step  Kilty  took,  the  grasshoppers,  big  and  little,  jumped 
nimbly  out  of  the  way.  Kaly  was  a  very  pretty  little 
girl,  her  brown  eyes  and  brown  curls  matched  her  brown 
gingham  dress,  and  her  lips  and  cheeks  were  like  the 
scarlet  of  the  cardinal-flower  down  in  the  swamp.  The 
orchard  was  full  of  apples— red,  yeliow,  and  green — but 
Katy  did  not  stop,  not  even  under  her  favorite  Seek-no- 
further  tree ;  she  went  right  on,  holding  something  in 
her  little  apron,  past  the  orchard,  and  the  rye  field  on  the 
other  side,  pausing  only  to  break  off  a  tall  golden-rod. 
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which  stood  looking  over  the  wall,  until  she  reached  the 
woods.  She  went  in  under  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees 
by  a  Ml  tie  path,  which  went  down  into  hollows  and  up  on 
rocks,  and  around  trees  and  through  ferns,  until  it  reach¬ 
ed  a  brook.  Katy  sat  down  on  a  stone  by  the  bank,  and 
looked  into  the  water.  Away  hack  in  the  woods  she 
could  hear  it  tumbling,  and  gurgling,  and  laughing  at  the 
stones  which  tried  to  keep  it  from  going  on  its  way,  but 
here  it  was  very  still.  Close  by  Katy  s  seat  was  a  little 
pool,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  and  below  it  a  shallow  fall, 
where  the  water  made  a  low  sound  like  some  one  sing¬ 
ing  to  a  baby.  Overhead  the  trees  waved  their  long 
branches,  and  the  wind  in  the  leaves  made  solt  music,  as 
though  it  were  answering  the  brook. 

Anyone  would  think  that  such  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  could  not  but  make  a  child  very  good  and  very 
happy,  but  Katy,  pretty  Katy.  was  very  far  from  being 
good  just  now.  She  was  watching  the  curious  long-leg¬ 
ged  water-beetles  skimming  and  jerking  on  the  surface 
of  the  pool,  and  waiting  until  one  came  quite  near,  she 
caught  it  suddenly  and  put  it,  in  hcrapron.  And  now  let 
us  see  what  Katy  has  been  hiding  there  this  Jong  time. 
First,  there  was  a  red  and  black  butterfly,  which  has  torn 
the  edges  of  its  pretty  wings  in  trying  to  get  out  of  its 
prison  ;  then  there  is  a  great  yellow  moth  and  a  tiny 
lady-bird,  a  big  brown  grasshopper,  and  the  water-beetle. 

Katy  took  out  the  butterfly,  and  as  she  was  doing  so, 
the  lady-bird  flew  away  home,  but.  the-  butterfly  was  not 
so  quick,  he  only  crawled  around  and  around  Katy’s  hand 
with  his  soft  legs,  as  though  asking  her  to  help  him.  But 
all  that  Katy  did  was  to  pull  off  two  of  his  pretty  wings, 
to  see  if  he  could  fly  with  the  other  two.  Now,  if  a  but¬ 
terfly  could  get  along  with  two  wings,  God  would  not 
have  given  it  four,  so  Kalj  had  quite  ruined  the  poor 
creature,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  make  it  fly,  she  grew 
tired  of  it  and  threw  it  down  in  the  grass — not  having 
the  kindness  even  to  kill  it,  and  so  end  its  misery. 

Then  Katy  took  up  the  moth  and  laid  it  down  flat  on 
the  top  of  the  water.  Poor  moth  I  it’s  wings  grew  wet 
and  heavy,  so  that  it  could  not  raise  them,  and  though  it 
did  not  sink,  it  was  forced  to  float  with  the  stream. 
Katy  laughed  to  see  it  carried  over  the  fall,  and  away 
down  the  brook,  until  she  could  see  it  no  more.  The 
water-beetle  was  the  next  victim  ;  Katy  wanted  to  see  if 
he  could  live  underwater,  so  she  pulled  a  thread  out.  of 
her  apron,  and  fastened  one  of  his  legs  to  the  golden-rod. 
Then  she  held  him  under  the  water  a  long  while,  and 
when  at  last  she  drew  him  out,  his  long  legs  were  all 
drawn  up — he  did  not  move,  the  poor  insect,  though  it 
lives  in  the  water,  must  breathe  air,  and  was  now  drown¬ 
ed  and  dead. 

Now  the  grasshopper  had  been  shut  up  in  the  dark  a 
long  time,  and  f  cling  rather  lonely,  he  resolved  to  fiddle. 
So  fiddle  he  did,  and  a  very  merry  tune  it  was.  though  he 
could  not  help  wishing  for  his  brothers  and  cousins  to 
dance  to  his  music.  Katy  heard  him,  and  peeped  into 
her  apron  to  see.  There  lie  was,  using  one  of  his  wings 
for  a  Addle  and  the  other  for  a  bow. 

•'  How  funny  !  ”  said  Katy,  as  she  took  out  the  grass¬ 
hopper,  and  holding  it  by  one  of  its  long  legs,  to  prevent 
its  jumping  off,  waited  for  it  to  fiddle  again.  But  the 
grasshopper  was  not  used  to  being  watched  so  closely 
while  he  was  playing,  even  if  he  could  have  done  any¬ 
thing  with  some  one  holding  him  like  that.  So,  after 
waiting  a  long  while,  and  hearing  nothing,  Katy  pulled 
off  both  the  fiddle  and  the  bow,  and  threw  the  fiddler 
away.  Then  she  arose,  went  back  by  the  little  path  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  across  the  rye  field,  through  the  or¬ 
chard,  with  the  shadows  about  her  feet,  and  the  sunlight 
on  her  hair,  and  so  home. 

There  was  a  pretty  green  insect  setting  in  a  chestnut 
tree  which  grew  by  the  brook.  The  green  insect  saw  all 
which  Katy  had  done.  While  she  was  there,  it.  was  afraid 
to  speak,  but  after  she  was  gone,  in  the  evening,  when 
all  was  still,  he  told  it  all  to  his  cousin,  who  lived  in  a 
maple  tree  on  the  border  of  the  wood.  This  second  green 
insect  had  seen  Katy  coming  out  of  the  woods,  tripping 
along,  with  the  sunshine  on  her  brown  curls,  and  the 
golden-rod  in  her  hand.  He  could  not  believe  such  a 
lovely  little  girl  could  be  so  cruel. 

“It  can't  be,’’  he  said,  “I  don’t,  believe  it.” 

“  But  I  tell  you  it’s  so,”  said  the  first  green  insect,  “  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  !  ” 

“  It  must  have  been  some  one  else,”  said  his  cousin, 
“  Katy  couldn’t.” 

“But.  Katy  did!"  chirped  the  first,  “Katy  didn’t!” 
cried  the  second. 

“  Katy  did  1  ”  s.aid  one  ;  “  Katy  didn’t,”  said  the  other, 
and  so  they  kept  it  up  all  night,  and  not  only  that  night, 
but  all  the  nights  until  frost  came.  Soon  all  the  green 
insects  in  tho  woods  and  fields  around  held  one  of  two 
•pinions,  either  that  Katy  did,  or  that  she  didn’t.  And 
so  it  has  been  from  that  time. 

Listen  almost  any  night  after  the  first  of  August,  and 
you  will  hear  them,  hundreds  of  these  green  insects,  re¬ 
peating  Katv’s  name,  and  wherever  there  is  found  one 
who  thinks  Katy  did,  there  is  found  another  who  is  sure 
She  didn’t.  But  yon  and  I  know  that  Katy  did. 


Asussa.  Sue’s  CiitaUs*. 

James  II.  Foster  says:  “Can  you  tell  me  why  the 
1st  ot  April  is  called  April  fool’s  day  ?  ” — That  is  a  very 
“  vexed  question,”  James  ;  antiquarians  have  searched 
in  vain  for  the  origin  ;  one  writer  thinks  that  we  get  it 
from  tho  French,  whose  poisson  ci'Avril  (April  fish)  is 
said  to  refer  to  the  mackerel,  a  silly  fish,  which  is  caught 
with  so  simple  a  bait  as  a  piece  of  red  flannel.  The  Hin¬ 
doos  have  their  “April  fool’s”  day,  which  they  call  their 
Ilali  least.  The  Romans  had  their  Festum  Fatuorum,  or 
Fool’s  Holiday,  which  classic  writers  claim  to  be  ident¬ 
ical  in  date  with  our  All  Fool’s  Hay ;  and  it  is  said  that 
they  got  it  from  the  East.  By  some  it  has  been  traced  to 
the  passage  in  our  Saviour’s  life,  when  he  was  sent  back 
and  forth  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  to  Pilate. 
But  the  most  remote,  approximately  definite  origin,  of 
which  I  find  any  account,  is  one  which  ascribe’s  it  to  the 
mistake  of  Noah,  in  senuing  the  dove  out  of  th’e  ark  be¬ 
fore  the  waters  had  abated,  and  that,  as  the  legend  has  it, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  which  among  the  Hebrews 
answers  to  our  April.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  givo  us  a 
more  probable  origin,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them 
on  the  subject.  Yotir  other  questions  should  have  been 
propounded  to  2-15  Broadway,  as  they  are  on  business. 

A.  N.  J.  has  “  heard  of  one  kind  of  patchwork,  called 
*  Philadelphia  pavement,’  ”  and  asks  if  I  have  ever  heard 
of  it,  and  can  I  give  her 
the  pattern,  and  tell  her 
how  many  blocks  it.  takes 
for  a  large-sized  quilt. — 
There  may  be  more  than 
one  pattern  of  that,  name, 
but  the  only  one  I  know 
of  is  made  to  represent 
the  brick-work  of  a  side¬ 
walk.  You  can  make 
your  blocks,  or  patches, 
any  size,  from  that  of  the 
original  brick  (four  inches 
by  eight)  down  to  one 
inch  by  half-an-inch,  and  you  can  easily  estimate  the 
number  required  by  a  simple  calculation.  Unlike  the 
“block”  pattern,  you  need  not  be  particular  about 
light  and  shade.  Figure  1  shows  the  manner  of  laying 
the  “  pavement,”  or  arranging  the  blocks. 

Cecii.ia. — You  do  not  say  what  size  you  want  your 
“  doll-pincushion,”  so  I  will  give  yon  the  proportions  of 
a  large  one,  and  you  can  diminish  them  to  suit  yourself. 


Figs.  2  and  3. — section  and  braid. 

You  will  need  six  pieces  of  the  shape  of  figure  2,  six 
inches  long  and  three  wide,  (in  the  longest  and  widest 
places).  Common  red  and  white  flannel,  alternated,  and 
braided  with  black  braid,  make  quite  a  pretty  cushion. 
If  the  “  braiding  pattern  ” 
on  figure  2  is  too  simple, 
you  can  try  figure  3,  and  if 
you  begin  it  where  the 
dotted  lines  point,  you  can 
keep  the  braid  continuous. 

Tho  center- section  may  be 
worked  with  tho  initial 
desired.  You  can  cover 
the  seams,  where  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  joined,  with 
fancy  braid  or  gimp. 

When  the  pincushion  is 
well  stuffed,  (it  should 
have  unbleached  muslin 
under  the  flannel,  cut  the 
same  as  the  flannel,  and 
sewed  first,)  sew  the  doll’s  head  firmly  on  to  it,  then 
drape  tho  waist,  as  in  figure  4,  (the  red  and  white  flannel 
together.)  sew  it  in  place  at.  the  back,  and  keep  it  in 
place  in  the  front,  by  sticking  a  large  pin  through  the 
center-folds  into  the  cushion. 

Minnie  C. — Instructions  for  making  a  card-receiver 
were  given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  a  few  months 
ago.  We  kept  insects  oft' of  our  rose-trees,  by  pouring 
tobacco-water  over  the  stems,  and  the  way  we  prepared 
the  tobacco-water  was  to  take  the  stumps  of  cigars  our 
gentlemen  left  after  smoking,  put  them  into  a  bottle, 


cover  them  with  water,  and  let  them  stand  a  day  or  two. 
After  using  from  the  bottle  what  you  require,  add  more 
water,  and  shake  it  well,  for  future  use. 

M.  J.  K.  says:  “Dear  Aunt  Sue:  Will  you  please  give 
us  the  solution  of  the  accompanying  riddle?  It,  is  very 
old,  and  we  can  not  find  anybody  who  knows  the  answer. 
Papa  says,  ‘  write  and  ask  Aunt  Sue  ;  if  she  can’t  tell  you, 
nobody  can.’  ” - This  is  the  enigma: 

“  There  was  a  man  of  Adam’s  race, 

Who  had  a  certain  dwelling-place  ; 

He  had  a  house  all  covered  o’er, 

Where  no  man  dwelt,  since  or  before. 

“  It  was  not  built  by  human  art, 

Of  brick  or  lime  in  any  part, 

Of  rock  or  stone  in  cave  or  kiln. 

But  curiously  was  wrought  within. 

“  ’Twas  not  in  heaven,  nor  yet  in  hell, 

Nor  on  the  earth  where  mortals  dwell  ; 

Now,  if  you  know  this  man  of  fame. 

Tell  where  he  lived  and  what  his  name.”’ 

According  to  Scripture,  that  “  man  ”  only  tarried  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  that  “curious”  “dwelling- 
place,”  and  his  name  was  “Jonah.” 

Milly  F.  W.,  another  puzzled  one,  writes:  “I  have 
been  given  a  problem  to  find  out,  and  I  can’t  see  any 

sense  in  it.” _ “  Brooks  and  Smith  went  out  shooting. 

Brooks  shot  four  pigeons,  and  Smith  shot  Brooks.  How 
many  birds  did  they  get  in  all?— Answer:  17.”- Of 
course,  the  problem  was  given  to  you  in  writing,  Milly; 
it  is  a  sort,  of  a  catch ,  and  the  catch  is  in  writing  the  B  of 
Brook’s  name  (as  many  do)  like  the  figure  13.  If  you 
look  at  it  now,  with  this  explanation,  you  will  wonder 
you  didn’t  notice  it  before  :  “  Brooks  shot  four  pigeons, 
and  Smith  shot  13  rooks.” — 4-(-13=17. 

— - - - 

rfTIic  ©actor’s  ’a’.jllkw — Alsosit  Stress 
and  Steel. 

To  answer  the  simple  questions  as  to  tho  difference  be¬ 
tween  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  between  iron  and  steel, 
I  thought  best  to  begin  back  at  the  beginning,  and  last 
month  I  told  you  in  what  shape  iron  was  found  in  the 
earth,  the  ore,  and  how  it  is  separated  from  the  ore,  or 
reduced ,  as  it  is  called.  You  will  recollect  that  I  told  you  it 
was  by  heating  the  iron  ore  with  coal.  That  the  coal  or  car¬ 
bon  took  the  oxygen  away  from  the  iron,  and  left  that  by  it¬ 
self.  This  is  a  wry  simple  process,  and  is  still  followed, 
but  it  will  answer  foronly  the  very  purest  ores,  those  that 
contain  only  iron  and  oxygen,  or  are  pure  oxides  of  iron. 
Much  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  world,  though  very  good  ore, 
is  not  so  pure  as  this,  but  has  with  it  other  matters,  and 
iron  can  not  be  separated  by  simp  y  roasting  it  with  coal. 
One  of  these  matters  is  silex,  which  you  know  in  the 
form  of  pure  sand,  and  in  order  to  get  the  iron  from  these 
ores,  the  silex  must  be  got  rid  of.  So  besides  coal,  there 
is  put  into  the  furnace  with  these  ores,  a  lot  of  limestone. 
Lime  at  a  high  heat  readily  unites  with  the  silex,  and 
form  a  sort  of  glass,  which  melts  and  floats  above  tho 
melted  iron,  the  lime  taking  the  silex  away  from  the  iron, 
leaves  that  to  be  drawn  oft'.  Whatever  is  added  to  an  oro 
in  this  way,  to  aid  in  separating  the  metal,  is  called  a 
fl.ux,  and  the  melted  flux  with  the  impurities  of  the  ore, 
is  the  slag. 

In  whatever  way  iron  is  obtained  from  the  ore,  it  is 
cast  iron,  which  is  usually  run  into  a  gutter  in  a  bed  of 
sand,  from  the  sides  of  which,  at  right  angles,  go  off 
shorter  gutters, into  which  the  melted  iron  runs,  and  there 
cools,  as  short,  thick,  rough  bars  known  ns  pigs,  and  iron 
in  this  shape  is  pig-iron.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  this  name  because  the  pigs  in  a  row  along  the  sides 
of  the  central  gutter,  reminded  some  one  of  a  large  litter 
of  real  pigs  sucking  at  their  mother.  You  know  how 
many  things  are  made  from  cast  iron,  from  the  heavy 
pillar  that  holds  up  a  building,  to  the  smallest  hinge  ;  you 
know  that  our  stoves,  our  cooking  pots  and  skillets,  and 
an  almost  endless  number  of  things  are  of  cast  iron.  To 
cast  these,  molds  have  first  to  be  made,  and  the  pig- 
iron  put  into  a  furnace  with  coal  and  melted  again,  and 
when  melted  it  is  run  into  the  mold  or  cast.  I  can  not 
now  tell  you  about,  tho  molds,  other  than  that  they  are 
made  by  bedding  a  pattern,  of  the  article  to  be  made  of 
iron,  in  very  fine  sand,  taking  it  out  again,  and  then 
pouring  in  the  melted  iron  to  till  the  place  made  by  the 
pattern.  Molding  is  a  trade  by  itself,  and  one  that  often 
requires  much  skill  and  ingenuity;  when  there  is  a 
chance,  boys  and  girls  should  try  to  visit  a  foundry,  and 
see  how  these  things  are  done.  I  have  said  that  cast  iron 
conld  be  melted,  and  this  makes  it  for  many  things  the 
most  useful  kind  of  iron,  but  it  is  also  very  brittle.  On 
every  place  there  is  in  some  corner  a  box  or  heap  of  old 
iron,  where  broken  stove  covers,  kettles,  pieces  of  farm 
machines,  and  other  things,  show  that  iron  is  not  so 
strong  but  it  will  break  ;  if  yon  strike  some  hot  very  thick 
piece  of  the  old  iron  a  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer,  you 
will  see  how  short,  it  breaks;  now  look  at  the  broken 
surfaces :  they  are  not  smooth  like  broken  glass,  but  look 
all  full  of  rough  points.  Cast  iron  .is  not  pure  iron,  in 
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separating  it  from  the  ore,  it  lias  combined  with  some  of 
the  carbon  or  coal  used  in  the  furnace,  and  when  it  melts 
and  runs  from  the  furnace,  it  is  a  compound  of  iron  and 
carbon ;  the  amount  of  carbon  varies  from  two  to  five 
per  cent,  i.  e.,  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  iron,  there  are 
from  two  to  five  pounds  of  carbon,  and  it  is  this  which  main¬ 
ly  makes  the  iron  brittle,  and  also  allows  it  to  be  melted  ; 
I  say  “  mainly”  becanse  there  are  impurities  in  the  ore 
which  affect  the  quality  of  iron,  but  we  need  not  talk  of 
them  now.  This  brings  us  to  the  real  difference  between 
cast  and  wrought  iron— cast  iron  contains  carbon,  and 
wrought  iron  does  not.  To  get  wrought  iron,  then,  we 
must  get  rid  of  the  carbon,  and  how  do  you  suppose  this 
is  done?  By  burning  it  out.  You  know  that  coal  is  car¬ 
bon,  and  that  it  will  burn,  but  the  carbon  in  the  cast  iron 
is  so  mixed  with  the  iron  that  it  is  difficult  and  slow  to 
burn  out.  To  make  wrought  iron,  the  pigs  of  cast  iron 
are  put  into  a  very  different  kind  of  a  furnace  from  the 
one  used  in  melting  cast  iron  ;  it  has  a  broad  hearth, 
and  is  so  built  that  the  flame  will  play  down  upon 
it,  and  a  plenty  of  air  will  pass  in  also.  Here  the  iron 
melts  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  and  as  the  flames 
rush  over  it  they  burn  out  the  carbon  ;  the  iron  is  stirred 
now  and  then,  and  when  it  gets  thick  and  pasty,  and  does 
not  run  any  more,  it  is  made  into  lumps  or  balls,  and 
taken  to  the  squeezer,  a  big  hammer,  which  pounds  the 
lump,  and  squeezes  out  any  impurities,  which  remain 
melted  while  the  pure  iron  is  only  pasty.  This  operation 
is  called  puddling,  and  the  lumps  are  blooms.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  this  iron  with  cast  iron,  we  shall  see  how  very  dif¬ 
ferent  they  are.  No  matter  how  small  a  piece  you  take, 
you  will  not  he  very  likely  to  break  it,  but  if  you  ham¬ 
mer  at  a  piece  it  will  spread,  or  in  other  words  it  is  mal¬ 
leable,  while  cast  iron  will  break  instead.  Then  it  is 
very  difficult  to  melt  wrought  iron,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
not  worked  in  that  way.  It  is  also  very  different  from 


cast  iron,  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  welded.  'When 
heated  very  hot— white  hot — wrought  iron  becomes  very 
soft  and  pasty,  and  when  a  smith  wishes  to  join  two 
pieces,  he  puts  both  in  the  fire  and  heats  them  to  this 
pasty  state ;  he  then  puts  them  together  on  his  anvil,  and 
hammers  them  so  that  the  two  parts,  being  in  this  soft 
condition,  stick  together  perfectly.  There  are  other  ways 
of  making  wrought  iron  from  cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron 
is  sometimes  made  directly  from  some  ores,  but  the  one 
I  describe  was  the  first,  and  is  now  much  practiced.  It 
has  taken  so  long  to  tell  about  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
that  we  must  let  steel  go  over  to  another  month.  Let  us 
sum  up.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  really  differ  in  this : 
wrought  Iron  is  nearly  pure  iron,  while  cast  iron  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  iron  and  carbon.  I  say  nearly  pure,  because  in 
practice  it  is  not  found  easy  to  remove  every  trace  of  car¬ 
bon,  though  the  amount  left  is  very  small,  not  more  than 
one  part  in  four  hundred.  Cast  iron  gets  its  carbon  from 
the  coal  used  in  reducing  it  from  the  ore,  and  is  turned 
into  wrought  iron  by  burning  out  this  carbon.  Cast  iron 
is  easy  to  melt,  it  will  melt  in  a  good  hard-coal  fire,  while 
wrought  iron  is  so  difficult  to  melt,  that  very  few  persons 
have  ever  seen  a  piece  that  has  been  melted.  Cast  iron 
when  hammered  does  not  spread,  but  breaks  off  short, 
and  shows  a  shining  grained  surface  ;  the  wrought  spreads 
when  hammered,  and  if  heated  may  he  worked  into 
almost  any  desired  shape,  it  is  most  difficult  to  break, 
and  when  broken  has  a  dull,  stringy  fracture.  Cast  iron 
is  more  useful  for  sonic  purposes,  becanse  it  can  be  melt¬ 
ed  and  cast  into  molds,  while  wrought  iron  must  be  work¬ 
ed  by  hammering,  and  joined  by  welding.  Cast  iron  is 
often  very  hard,  and  the  other  much  softer,  as  may  be  seen 
by  filing  or  drilling  the  two.  Now  if  you  wish  something 
to  think  of,  try  to  count  up  the  uses  of  iron  in  these  two 
forms — cast  and  wrought. — or  imagine  what  a  world  this 
would  be,  should  the  supply  of  iron  suddenly  cease.  We 


think  of  gold  as  a  very  valuable  metal,  but  you  will  not 
be  long  in  declaring  which  could  be  best  spared,  iron  or 
gold.  *  The  Doctor. 


TTSae  I>ae«l£Sin«»'s  ff'iavst  Kxjsci'ience. 

Is  there  anything  more  cunning  than  a  duckling? 
One  is  ever  so  many  times  funnier  than  a  little  chick, 
which  seems  to  go  at  business  as  soon  as  out  of  the  shell ; 
but  the  duckling  seems  to  be  astonished,  and  looks  as  if 
it  said  to  itself,  “Where  am  I,  and  what  am  I  here  for  ?  ” 
Then  when  the  little  downy,  puffy  lump  begins  to  run 
about,  how  awkward  it  looks.  Such  big  feet  and  such  a 
broad  bill  1  The  chick  is  brighter  and  livelier  until  you 
see  the  two  where  there  is  a  plenty  of  water,  and  then 
the  duckling’s  ways  are  the  most  pleasing.  Ducks  may 
be  brought  up  from  the  egg  without  ever  seeing  any 
more  water  than  a  mere  pan  or  trough  for  bathing,  and 
appear  to  do  well,  but  they  are  always  seen  at  their  worst 
on  land,  and  at  their  best  in  the  water,  and  when  they 
are  gracefully  sailing  about  they  are. much  handsomer 
than  when  waddling  along  on  the  ground.  They  are 
formed  for  the  water,  their  feet,  their  shape,  and  all  say 
plainly  that  they  are  water  birds,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  keep  them  away  from  it.  If  you  are  in  doubt, 
just  ask  the  birds,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  show  them 
the  water,  and  they  will  say  that  they  like  it  by  going 
for  it.  Still  ducklings  do  not  like  water  in  every  way, 
as  the  picture  shows,  and  they  seem  to  be  very  much 
surprised  that  water  coming  down  upon  them  is  not 
pleasant.  They  heard  the  water,  and  they  felt  that  they 
were  made  for  it,  but  the  water  was  rather  too  rough  for 
them.  Let  us  hope  that  their  next  acquaintance  will  be 
with  smoother  water,  which  they  can  look  down  upon, 
and  not  be  obliged  to  look  up  at,  as  the  surprised  little 
things  do  in  the  engraving  given  above. 
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CLOTHED  IVKINtiEBS; 

The  well-known  Standard  Clothes  Wringer,  the 
“  Universal has  again  been  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  Purchase  Gear,  making  it  turn  with  half 
the  power  of  ordinary  wringers.  It  will  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  everywhere.  Prices  as  here¬ 
tofore.  Address  Metropolitan  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  R.  C.  BROAVNING,  Pres.,  32  Cort- 
landt  St.,  N.  Y. 


CONSUMERS'  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Mo.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5509.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the 
consumers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States 
on  the  mutual  principle. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of 'Peas  to  render  us 
all  the  assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  en¬ 
terprise.  as  we  make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING 
CONSUMERS  ONLY,  (and  allow  no  middlemen 
to  make  any  protit  on  our  importations,)  which 
will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at  prices 
lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those 
line  qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being 
sold  only  in  large  cities  and  among  the  very 
wealthy.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Boprdns’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  Mills 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Eot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar.  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dtist,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Alilis.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers'  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  IV.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

And  Not 
0  Wear  Out. 

For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail.  SO  cents.  Circulars 
free.  The  American  AgricvUvr tut  says :  “  He  have  never 


Any  shade  prom  Pure  White  to  Jet  Black,  and,  as 

IT  IS  MIXED  READY  FOR  USE, 

EVERY  MAX  CAN  RE  IIP  OWN  PAIVTER. 

The  incorporation  of  RUBBER  in  our  paint  makes  it  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  other.  It  is  unaffected  by  change  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  is  perfectly  waterproof.  It  presents  the  finest 
possible  finish,  will  not  crack  or  peel  off,  and  is  in  everyway 
the  “  Best  Paint  ”  for  either  inside  or  outside  painting,  is 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  cheaper,  and  lasts  three  times 
as  long  as  the  best  lead  and  oil  paints.  The  almost  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  used  our 
paint  is  that  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  paint  in  use. 

Be  sure  t  Hot  ouv  TRADE  MARK,  (a  lac-simile  of 
which  is  given  above,)  is  oil  every  package. 

The  great  popularity  of  and  demand  for  our  paint  has 
necessitated  the  establishing  of  “  Branch  Factories ,”  as 
follows : 

No.  50<i  West  street,  New  York  City;  No  83 
West  Vnn  Buren  street,  Chicago,  III.  ;  No.  210 
South  Third  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  and  a. 
Wholesale  Depot  at  Win.  King  ifc  Br»„  No.  2 
North  Liberty  street,  Baltimore,  Bid. 

SAMPLE  CARD  AND  PRICE-LIST  SENT  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 


Self -Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Cun  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  vour  weight 
for  illustrate  d 
ferent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


lii  Chairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
hands 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St.. 
N.  Y.  City. 


SEE  that  LIGHT  BRAHHIA  on  page  316t. 


PrieeB  down,  down. 

Never  were  so  low  before  for 


OUR  REDUCED  PRICE-LIST  NO  W  READY. 

We  continue  to  send  single  Watches  by  Express  to 
any  place ,  no  matter  how  remote,  with  bill  to  collect  on 
delivery,  with  privilege  to  the  purchaser  to  open  the 
package  and  examine  the  Watch  before  paying,  and  with 
no  obligation  to  take  it  unless  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Write  for  the  Price-List,  which  is  sent  free  to  all. 

{3f“  Mention  in  your  letter  or  Postal  Card  that  adver¬ 
tisement  was  seen  in  Anierican  Agriculturist.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

& 


w. 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  witli  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


Bay  State 
S  licins: 


Paring  and 
Machine. 


A  bushel  of  Apples  pared  and  cored,  and  sliced,  ready  for 
cooking  or  drying  in  10  minutes.  No  humbug.  Mammoth 
machines,  weighing  14  lbs.,  steel  arbors,  babbited  boxes,  lor 
extensive  operations.  For  sale  by  all  large  Dealers. 

GOODJELL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  N.  II. 

Sole  Manufacturers. 

Established  in  1843. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constant.lv  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

18 'J  «fc  lilt  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box37G), 

DIEW  YORIC  CITY. 


August  number  of  this  paper. 


Asbestos  Roofing,  with  white  Fire  Proof  Coating,  for 
steep  or  fiat  Roofs  in  all  climates. 

Roof  Coating,  for  restoring  and  preserving  Roofs. 
Cement,  for  repairing  Leaky  Roofs. 

Roof  Paint,  for  Tin  Roofs,  Ironwork,  &c. 

Asbestos  Paints— all  colors— ready  for  use. 

Fi-e  Proof  floating,  for  Wood  work.  &c. 

Asbestos  Steam  Pipe,  and  Boiler  Coverings. 
Asbestos  Steam  Packing,  flat  and  round,  all  sizes. 
Sheathing  Felts  Vermin  Proof  Lining,  dfcc. 

Tnese  articles  are  ready  for  use,  and  can  he  easily  applied 
by  any  one.  Send  for  Pamphlets.  Price-Lists,  &c. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Estatol’d  1H58, 


International  Exhibition  of  Products  of  the  Dairy  at  Hamburg  in  February,  1877. 

Programme  of  this  Exhibition  mnv  be  had  irratip  of  the  Secretary  of  the  irndersismcd  Committee. 

Dr.  Richard  Seelemann,  No.  25  A.  B,  V.  Straese,  Hamburg.  2 he  Executive  Committee . 


FOR  THE  HOUSE  T 


The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  lor  Fall  Planting  in  the 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just 
published  and  sent  free  to  all.  Address 

JA8V8ES  ViCK,  Rochester, 

50,000  IRISH  JUNIPERS. 

From  one  to  five  feet  We  can  sell  them  cheaper  than  any 
other  establishment  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  pricelist. 

TItUETT’S  SONS  &  MORGAN, 
Rosebank  Nurseries,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  OF 

Everything  for  the  Garden 

For  Fall  Planting  and  Sowhsg. 

Comprises  Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds, 
Bulbs  of  ail  Kinds,  Winter-flower¬ 
ing  Plants,  Strawberries,  and 
Grape  Vines,  Rhubarb  and 
Asparagus  Roots,  See. 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Seedsmen,  Market.  Gardeners  &  Florists, 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. _ 


“  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits.” 

A  large  stock  very  low,  Orange  Quince,  1  and  2  yrs.,  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Address  JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y  . 

BEACON  FARM,  Northport,  Long  Island, 

BREEDERS  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

CQTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BERKSHIRE  SWIRE. 

Also  FANCY  POULTRY  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 

the  best  stock.  Address  nAnTVfl  _f 

J.  N.  ROBINS,  Manager. 

EARTH  CLOSETS! 

The  cheapest,  Lest,  and  most  simple  In  the  market. 
Saving  of  life  and  health  demand  their  use.  They 
take  the  place  of  the  Water  Closet,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury.  Price,  $9  to  $20.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

“back" volumes  of  _ 

American  Agriculturist. ' 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  ol'  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-fourth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

2!4  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  It  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro¬ 
char  and  Cannula  1o  he  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  07  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1873 
I  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
i||  in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
I  Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
I  kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 
«*=»  ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
—  implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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AND 

MIAJLIL  FKUIT^o 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
illustrated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  1st.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  Cents  ;  regular 
customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLAWT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

31  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
P.  O.  Box  No.  5712. 

IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of 
above  is  ready  for  mailing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Lillies,  Crocuses,  and  all  other  popular  Bulbs  for  Autumn 
planting;  containing  practical  hints  for  their  culture,  sent 
free  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  FRUIT'S, 

Dutch  Bulbs  5  New  and  Hare  Plants,  &c. 

Souvenierdu  Congress;  Ueurre  d’ Assumption ;  Pitmaston 
Duchesse,  and  other  new  Pears. 

New  Peaches,  American  and  European  varieties,  a  large 
stock  of  Pear  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Dutch  Bulbs— Hyacinths, T’ulips,Lilies,  direct  from  Holland. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Pearle  de  Jardiii,  and  other  new 
Hoses.  New  and  Hare  Plants  for  winter  flowering,  &c. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application.— PRICES  LOW. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

SEED  WHEAT. 


varieties,  oend  fur  samples. 

Seed  BncMeat,R?e,  Met,  Brass  SseJs,&c. 

6  Packet  Seeds  Free,  ns  samples,  for  two  3c.  stamps. 
Descriptive  priced  Cnculars  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
CABBAGE,  Corn  Salad,  Endive.  Kale,  Winter  Radish, 
Lettuce,  Spinach  Seeds,  Onion  Sets,  and  other  seeds  adapted 
to  the  season.  Only  fresh  and  reliable  seeds  sold.  Liberal 
terms  to  dealers.  , 

Fertilizers,  Implements,  <Jfc  Garden  Requisites. 


IS  U  IS  PEE, 


Agricultural  «fc  .Seed  Warehouse, 

'Z'i3  Church  St.,  Philadelphia. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA  OP 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

Both  Seedling  and  Transplanted.  All  grown  from  seeds  on  our 
own  grounus,  and  better  and  cheaper  than  imported  stock. 

European  larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds, 

By  the  ounce,  pound  or  100  pounds.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  III. 

"  GRAPE  VOTES.” 

The  largest  assortment  of  Standard  as  well  as  New  Varie¬ 
ties.  Plants  of  excellent  quality  are  offered  for  fall  trade  at 
Greatly  Reduced  Rates.  Brice  lists  tree. 

Our  Illustrated  ami  Descriptive  Bushberg  Catalogue 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  25  cts.  Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jeit.  Co.,  Mo. 

GRAPE  VOTES. 

For  Wholesale  Price  List  of  Lockport  Grape  Nurseries  ad¬ 
dress  B.  W.  CLA  ItK,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  T. 


N?i. 

|  PERUVIAN 

!  GUANO. 


FOR  THE 


izers 

FILL  TRADE. 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  Ground  Bone, 
Pondrette,  Land  Plaster,  and  Russell 
Coe’s  Superphosphate,  of  Lime.  The  Best, 
luzADDAMTrn  and  solcl  at  lowest  prices. 

^WARRANTED]  H<  GRIFFING, 

Courtlandt  St„  N.  Y. 

CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERtTVIANT  «UANO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front.  Street,  New  York. 

Premium,  Pure,  Odorless.  Fine  Ground  Raw 
Bone,  •'carries  conviction  with  the  sight  of  it.”  Pro¬ 
duces  Wheat  and  crass.  Address 

EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio. 


The  .Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  oi  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  iu  the  U.  S.  Catalogues 
sent  as  follows  ;  Ao.  I,  Fruits,  with  colored  plate, 
15  cts.;  P  am,  lO  cts.  No.  tj.  Ornamental  Trees,  etc., 
with  plate,  “J5  cts.  No.  3.  Green  i  louse ;  No.  4,  Wholesale, 
and  No.  5,  List  of  New  Roses,  Free. 

Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


TREES! 


FRUIT  AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 
E.  MOODY"  Si  SONS,  Lockport,  N,  Y, 
Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 

TREES.  TREES. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apples,  Peaches,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  &c., 
•fcc.,  at  low  rales,  bv 

RICHARDSON  &  KELSEY, 

Sept.  1, 1876.  Geneva,  N.  V. 

70,000  PEACH  TREES, 

Including  10,000  Amsden,  and  all  the  best  varieties.  Also  a 
Large  Stock  of  Small  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Vines,  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  at  low  rates.  Buds  of  Amsden  and 
other  varieties  of  Peach  bv  mail,  Low. 

Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 

Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

HONEYWELL, 

THE  EAKIiIEST  OF  PEAOSES. 
A.  HANCE  Si  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Apple  Trees  in  large  quantities,  largely  of  Baldwins. 
Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  hud,  by  ttie  100, 1,000,  or  10,000 
Concord  and  other  Vines,  1,2  and  3  years  old,  unsurpassed 
in  quality. 

La  Versailles  and  Cherry  Currants  in  large  quantities,  one 
and  two  years  old. 

Apple  Seedlings.  2  years  old.  and  a  general  assortment  of 
other  Choice  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  <te  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Cl. 

MESKES  NURSERIES. 

WE  offer  to  the  trade  for  fall  of  1876,  a  large  stock,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  following : 

Apples,  including  Tetofski  and  Marengo,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Wild  Goose  Plums,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  etc. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  inducements,  and  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence. 

THE  HEIKES  NURSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 

Hew  Peaches  and  Apples. 

Large  and  most  desirable  stock  ever  offered  of  extra  early 
and  late  Peaches;  also  of  new  and  valuable  late  keeping 
Apples.  Among  the  Peaches  I  offer  Briggs’  Early  May, 
Early  Alexander.  Amsden  June,  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Thurber,  Brandywine,  Christiana, 
Newington  Free,  Nanticoke,  Bilgen’s  Late  Oct.  In  Apples 
extra  late  keepers ;  I  name  a  few,  and  refer  to  my  Catalogue 
for  a  full  list— Mann,  Lawyer,  Nero,  Stark,  Holly,  Bachelor, 
Gibbs,  and  Peidmont  Pippin,  with  full  list  of  all  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  among  old  varieties.  Also  an  immense  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  usually  found  in  a  first-class  Nur¬ 
sery.  Catalogue,  with  descriptions,  testimonials,  rotation 
in  ripening,  with  much  valuable  information,  gratis,  i  have 
a  fine  stock  of  thrifty,  light,  young  stock,  suitable  to  go 
long  distances  via  Express. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

AMSDEN  PEACH.— Earliest  and  Best  Early  Peach 
in  the  world.  For  Buds.  Trees,  and  full  History,  address 

JOHN  WAMPLER,  Carthage,  Missouri, 
or  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

ONE  MILLION  APPLE  SEEDLINGS,.  one  and 

two. years  old.  Pear,  Plum,  and  Mazzard  Cherry 
Seedlings,  in  lnr<re  quantities,  strong  and  thrifty  growth. 
Early  orders  solicited.  Send  for  price  list. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1836. 

30  Greenhouses.  100,000  feet  of  Glass. 

The  largest  stock  of  plants  in  the  IT.  S.  Camellias  and 
Azaleas  a  specialty.  JOHN  DICK,  Florist,  53rd  and  Darby 
Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogues  Free. 

E6IRWLAI  M1€H. 

2-year  Evergreen  Tree  Seedlings.  One  of  the  largest  and 
best  Stocks  in  the  U.  S.  Etirlii  orders  for  Tree  Seeds  will 
have  best  attention.  Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  M.  THOMPSON,  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 

HIE’VFPC  *r  41  f  J?V  Wholesale  Dealers  ifc 
ill  It  I  JCi  It  iv  ®  HIJjI'jI  •Commission  Merchants 
IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

83  Mu  bray  St.,  Mmv  York, 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Pot-Grown  Plants  of  which,  if  planted  during  September, 
will  give  a  full  crop  next  June.  Price  List  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


STRAWBERRY 

iPL-AJSTTS. 

Choicest  kinds,  and  other  Small  Fruits,  for  sale  by 
E.  P.  ROE,  Author  of  “ Culture  of  Small  Fruits,”  “Play 
and  Prolit  in  my  Garden,”  &c.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  F.  P.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  &  Uurseries. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

“Genuine  Jncnnda  No.  700,”  and  other  varieties 
for  Fall  Planting. 

Jncnnda  Our  No.  700  in  pots,  ready  Aug.  1st. 
$3.00  per  100. 

SLEMMONS  Si  GRIMES, 

Rox  115,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  FMMTS. 

All  tne  best  varieties.  Great  American,  Sterling,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Triumph,  &c.  Lowest  Kates;  Prices  Free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu,  New  Jersey. 

The  great  American  strawberry 

and  DELAWARE  RASPBERRY,  the  largest 
and  best.  Millions  of  frees  ana  Plants  at  Pomona  Nur¬ 
sery.  Send  for  circulars.  WM.  PARKY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Strawberries,  and  all  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  embracing 
the  best  and  most  popular  varieties.  Jfy  prices  suit  the 
poor  and  rich.  Write  for  them. 

E.  W.  HARRINGTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  PLANTS 

of  the  followin":  at  only  $3.00  per  M.  Packed  in  moss  at 
Ipava  Depot.  Chas.  Downing,  Downer,  Kentucky,  Boy  den’s 
30.  Green  Prolific,  Conqueror.  Other  stock  cheap.  Address 
THOS.  H.  LESLIE,  Ipava  Fruit  Garden  &  Nursery,  Ipava, Ill. 

HIGHLAND  HARDY. 

The  most  profitable  and  earliest  red  raspberry  grown. 
Over  1,000  per  acre.  By  mail,  post  paid,  75  cts.  per  doz.,  $3 
per  100.— Per  express,  $2.50  per  100,  $15  per  1.000. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  growers  of  all  kinds  of 
nursery  and  greenhouse  stock  and  seeds.  Send  for  catalogue. 
W.  L.  Ferris,  Jr„  «fc  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Brandy  wine  Raspberry,  Wilson  Early  Blackberry, 
G.  G.  Asparagus,  Concord  GrapeVines,  Fruit  Trees, 
&c.  Catalogue  free.— SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestowu, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

WILSOYS  BLACKBERRY  plants, 
$12  per  1,000.  Brandywine  Raspberry  plants,  $10  per 
1,000.  Peach  Trees,  etc.,  at ‘low  rates. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

EW  MAMMOTH  NEVADA  RYE.— Superior 
to  any  in  the  world.  Sixty  pounds  harvested  this  year 

_ -  ..  _ _ _  .1  —  —  ... ..  ;  . .  IT .  1 1 ,,  C  a  /IbiA  Co  aTnl  ii  oitiI 


N  . . . . . . . v 

from  one  pound  sown  in  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio.  Sample  and  price 
by  mail,  on  receipt  of  a  3c.  stamp.  C.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Twelve  Farmers  Wanted 

Tn  every  Town  in  the  United  States  to  buv  our  $2.50  and 
$3.00  WORKING  SUIT!!?.  Used  either  for  suits  or 
overalls,  according  to  the  weather.  Send  length  of  inside 
seam  of  pants  and  waist  measure.  To  clubs  of  twelve  or 
more  we  give  same  terms  as  to  agents. 

CHAS.  A.  BALDWIN  &  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conu. 

N.  B.— The  Editors  of  this  Magazine  appreciate  their  ex¬ 
cellence. 

OTTO  SACKERSDORFF, 
Agricultural  Engineer  ami  Surveyor, 

24  Duane  Sthebt,  New  Yoke. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

ECLIPSE 

WIND 

MILL. 

Tlie  Original  Solid  Wheel 

PATENTED  IN  1867. 

Tested  8  years.  4,000  in  use. 
Awarded  96  First  Premiums. 
10  per  cent  more  power  guar¬ 
anteed  than  any  other  mill. 

The  strongest  Wind  Mill  made. 
No  loose  joints  or  sections. 
Warranted  not  to  blow  down. 
Adopted  bv  the  Railroads. 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Circulars. 
ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO., 
BELOIT,  wis.,  or 
A.  J.  CORCORAN.  Agent, 

76  John  Street,  New  York. 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 

The  first  Self  -  Regulating 
Wind  Mill  offered  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate¬ 
rial  used,  workmanship,  power 
and  durability  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
THE  CHEAPEST. 

It  has  been  manufactured 
under  immediate  supervision 
ot  inventor  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years. 

$3,000,000  Worth 

NOW  IN  USE. 

A  58  page  Illustrated 
logue  with  Price  List  will 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
nil  unassigned  coun¬ 
ties. 

U.  S.  WIND  EN¬ 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


AUTOMATIC 

PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height  and 
distance  hy  compressed  air.  Country 
houses  supplied  cheaply  and  certainly 
for  bath-rooms,  water  closets,  hot  and 
cold  water  faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock  on 
farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONST. 

CABLE  FENCING. 

Proof  against  Cattle,  Fire,  and  Rust.  Hundreds  of  miles 
erected.  Cheap,  Handsome,  Durable. 

PHILIP  s.  JUSTICE, 

14  Nor (li  5th  St.,  Phila. 

HOLBROOK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  AMERICA.  With  easy  draft 
turns  a  furrow  on  level  land  equal  to  the  best  landside  plow, 
and  leaves  no  dead  furrows  or  ridges.  .Made  only  hy 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  Circular. 


Premium  Fart.  Grist  Mill 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  vapidly. 
Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap,  is 
suited  to  all  kinds  of  horse-powers. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  it. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  IlliO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FLAX  &  MW  BRAKES. 

MALLORY  &  SANFORD’S  PATENT.  The  best  in 
market,  and  largely  used  in  this  country  and  Europe.  For 
sale  by  JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Roms  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


HALL’S  PATENT  HUSKING  GLOVES. 


HALF  GLOVES,  FULL  GLOVES 


The  best  and  most  economical  husker  in  use,  over  200,000 
sold.  Made  of  the  best  calf  leather,  shielded  with  metal 
plates,  making  them  last  five  times  longer.  Husk  faster  and 
easier  than  any  other  husker.  Sizes  for  men— Ex.  Large, 
Large,  and  Medium— for  women  and  boys  small— for  both 
right  and  left-handed  persons.  Prices,  pre-pald,  I  nil  Gloves 
$2.25,  Boys,  $2.00.  Half  Gloves  $1.15  per  pair.  We  also 
manufacture  and  recommend 


HALL’S  PATENT  HUSKING  PIN. 

Made  of  best  cast  steel,  in  most  approved  form,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  straps  ready  lor  use.  Unquestionably  the  very 
best  husking  pin  in  use.  Price,  pre-paid,  20  ets.,  three  for  50 
cts.  Ask  your  merchant  for  them,  or  address,  with  price, 

HALL  HUSKING  GLOVE  CO., 

145  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PHILIP’S  8PIHA1L 

CORN  HUSKER. 


Simple*  Durable*  Effective*  and  works  rapidly. 

This  machine,  improved 
and  perfected,  does  its  work 
thoroughly,  picking  the 
corn  from  the  stalk  and 
stripping  every  ear,  large  or 
small,  soft  or  hard,  com¬ 
pletely  ot  Us  husks  and  silk. 
Any  ordinary  two  -  horse 
power  will  run  it. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  city.  Local  and  Export  Agents. 
For  Circulars,  etc.,  address  Manufacturers, 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORK  HUSKER  CO., 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UNION 

CORN 

HUSKER. 


SELLS  AT  SIGHT. 

No  cold  or  sore  fingers.  Can  be 
used  with  or  without  mittens. — 
Last  a  life  time. — Taken  G  Premi¬ 
ums. — One  sample,  85  cts. ;  two  l’or 
GO  cis. ;  4  for  $1.00. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St.* 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORN  CRUSHERS, 

For  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

WOOL-SAWING 

MACHINES. 

Cross  Cut  and  Circular. 

SHAKER  THRESHER 
CANE  MACHINERY. 


Portable  and  Stationary  Steam-Engines. 

BELLS:  Church,  School,  Farm,  and  Fire-Alarm. 


Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-Lists  sent  free. 


BLYSV3YER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

661  to  694  West  Eighth  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Do  yon  want  for  your 
own  use,  or  the  Agency 
for  the  best  Self-Feed- 
lug  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutter,  in 
America?  $10.00  Size 
by  UAND-POWER ,  cul 8 
30  bushels  per  hour ; 
$10.00  Size  cuts  by 
POWER ,  180  bushels  per 
hour:  larger  Sizes,  2  tons 
per  hour.  Or  the  best  Iron  Handle  Lever  Cut¬ 
ter,  for  Straw  or  Stalks.  $10.00  Size  cuts  20  to  50  bush¬ 
els  per  hour.  Machines  delivered  at  Cincinnati, 
Oliio,  or  Cliicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  as  desired. 
Need  not  he  paid  for  tilt  tried  on  the  farm,  and  found 
satisfactory.  Allowance  made  for  freight.  Circulars  free. 

WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


BALDWIN’S 

American  Fodder  Cutter. 

Best  in  the  market.  Don't 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  for  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Price 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


i  POTATO  B>I«dEllS. 

A  The  best  extant.  1,100  in  use.  We  will  deliver  sample 
your  Ii.  R.  Depot  in  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  $12. 

KENYON  BROS.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


The  Farmer’s  Favorite 

MR  l  WIRE  HILL 


Only  perfect  grinder  in  nse.  Simplest,  clieap- 
est  and  best  Mill  made. 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  00., 

HIGGANUM,  CT. 


Cider  &  fine  ills;  ail  Presses. 

UICKOK’S  KEYSTONE  CIDER  MIT.l,. 

EXCELSIOR  CIDER.  MU, I.. 
HUTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CIDER  MI1LI,. 
SCREWS,  PRESSES,  GRINDERS,  Etc. 
Depot  for  the  sale  of  the  above  Mills,  in  New  York  City, 
60  Courtlandt  St. 

Send  for  Circular.  H.  B.  GI5IFFING. 


HORSE  POWERS  AND  THRESHERS 
<>f  all  kinds  a  specially. 


The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press 


feet.  Driven  by  horse  or  steam  power.  A  fast  and  powerful 
Press.  Fully  warranted  to  perform  as  represented. 

MOHAWK  &  HUDSON  M’F’G  CO., 
Makers,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


WHEELER’S 

Insecticidors  and  Fertilizer  Distributors 

Patented  July  20tli,  1875. 

These  devices,  attached  to  hose  pipe  of  aqueduct,  or  force 
pump,  and  operated  bv  water  under  pressure,  and  the  Wa¬ 
tering  pot,  constructed  under  the  same  patent,  are  the  best 
ever  yet  devised  for  destroying  insects,  (potato  bugs  and 
currant,  worms  not  excepted),  on  plants  under  glass  or  in 
open  air,  or  for  fertilizing  the  same.  Fumigation  Un¬ 
necessary.  Warranted  to  do  what  is  claimed 
tor  them. 

All  these  machines  are  on  exhibit  at  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  the  grounds. 

Price  of  Hose  Distributor  $5.00,  Watering-pot,  average 
size,  $6.00.  Compounds  of  Tobacco,  Sulphur,  Guano,  in  5  Ih. 
boxes,  15  cts.  per  ft.,  of  Paris  Green  and  Hellebore,  30  cts. 
per  !b.  All  goods  C.  O.  D.  Highest  testimonials  with  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 

W.  F.  WHEELER,  24th  Ward,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

Successors  to  Jas.  Bradford  &  Co. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

French  Buhr  Millstones, 
Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 
Srnui  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  iu  Bolting  Cloths  and 
General  Mill  Furnishing. 
Office  &  Factory,  158  W.  2d  St. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

J. R.Stewn  r t, Pres.  W.  R.  Dunlap, Sec, 
3ENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


tion,  50  cents  per  year. 
Specimen  Copies  free.  Don’t,  fiiil  to  jw»nd  for  it. 
Address  New  Jersey  Agriculturist* 

20  Hiram  St.,  Hew  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


for  Farmers.  Gardeners, 
ot c.  Just  the  paper  to 
suit  the  times.  Subscrip- 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[September, 


International  Exhibition  of  Products  of  the  Dairy  at  Hamburg  in  February,  1877. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1877,  an  International  Exhibition  of  Products  of  the  Dairy  will  take  place  at  Hamburg, 
under  the  Honorary  chairmanship  of  Mayor  Dr.  Kikciiknpaukr  of  Hamburg,  Count  von  Scupieffkn  of  Sciilieffkn- 
bekg  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  1.  H.  Kabk  at  Eilreck,  and  Ktatsrath  Tesdorff-Ourupgaard  on  tlie  island  of  Falster. 
'piie  Pro"ranim  of  tliis  exhibition,  which  will  comnrise  besides  Butter  and  Cheese,  also  Machines  and  Implements  used  in 
connection  witli  the  Dairy  and  the  raising  of  Cattle,  as  well  as  Scientitic  objects  concerning  this  branch  of  agriculture,  may 
be  had  gratis  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive-Committee,  Dr.  juris  Richard  Seklbmann,  No.  2.7  A.  B.  C.  Strnsse, 
Hamburg.—  The  Executive-  Commitee :  Mayor  Dr.  Kirchenpauer,  Chairman  ;  Rob.  M.  Sloman,  Vice-Chairman;  Alber- 
tus  von  Oiilkndorff,  Treasurer;  Dr.  Richard  Seelemann,  Secretary ;  G.  A.  Boysen,  of  tlie  firm  of  Ahlmaun  & 
Boysen;  Emil  Guessefeld;  G.  F.  Schivabe  :  G.  F.  Vett;  Peter  Wetzel. 


'%nONAPX 


THE  IMEW  YORK  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY 

w'ili  hold  tlieir  Fall  Exhibition  of  Plants,  Fruits, 
and  Flowers,  at  Gilmore’s  i.urdeii.  Foanii  Avenue, 
26ih  and  2  ith  Sis.,  commencing  Sept.  J9tli,  and  continuing 
lor  four  days. 

Grand  Promenade  Concert  by  Gilmore’s  Fa¬ 
mous  Military  Baud  every  evening  during  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Applications  lor  space  to  exhibit  should  be  made  at 
once  to  Ml.  .1.  DAVIDSON.  Secretary  322  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  of  whom  Schedules  of  Premiums  offered  may  be 
obtained. 


New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society. 

mill  GRAND  STATE  EXHIBITION, 

at  Waverley  Station,  Pa.  C.  R.  R.,  between  Newark  and 
Elizabeth.  To  Commence  Monday.  Sept.  18th,  and  continue 
live  days.  For  Premium  list  address 
_ P.  T.  QUINN,  Cor.  Sect.,  Newark,  N,  J. 

AMERICAN- 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

8NCORPOUATED  1875. 

141  West  54th  St,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs„ 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tlie  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  tliis  In¬ 
stitution  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  3d  of 
October,  1876,  and  terminate  late  in  Feb.,  ’77. 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  IJAITARI),  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

Flock  Masters  and  Sheep  Farmers. 

THE  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DIPPING  AND 
DRESSING  COMPOSITION 

effectually  cleans  tlie  stock,  eradicates  scab,  destroys  ticks 
and  all  parasites  infesting  sheep,  and  produces  clips  ot  un¬ 
stained  wool  that  commands  the  highest  market  price. 


PRICE  LIST: 

For  800  Sheep,  200  lbs.,  (package  included) . $24.00 

“  400  “  100  “  “  w  “  13.00 

“  200  “  50  “  “  “  7.00- 

“  100  “  25  4  4  4  4  44  3.75 


Send  for  Circular.  District  Agents  wanted.  Address 
MALCOLM  McEWEN.  Scotch  Sheep  Dip  Manufactory, 
_ Portland  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

ANDERSON’S 

Sheep-Sheariiss  and 

Horse-Clipping  Machine, 

now  thoroughly  perfected  for 
both  kinds  of  work,  and  also  for 
clipping  the  wool  from  Pelts.  It 
is  operated  by  compressed  air, 
conveyed  from  a  rotary  pump 
through  a  %-\n.  rubber  tube,  12 
It.  long,  to  tlie  machine.  The 
pump  is  driven  either  by  hand  or 
power.  I  can  furnish  pumps  of 
suitable  size  to  drive  from  one  to 
twenty  machines.  The  machine 
cuts  a  swath  4  inches  wide,  and 
works  very  rapidly  without  any 
possibility  of  cutting  the  skin. 
Send  for  circular.  P.  ANDEUSOX. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  321  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 


HOWE’S  PATENT  TERMING  HALTER. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  prevent  a  tethering  rope, 
or  halter,  lrom  catching  or  winding  about  the  leg.  or  legs, 
of  a  horse  or  animal,  so  as  to  cause  him  injury  while  tether¬ 
ed  for  feeding.  The  halter  is  a  rone  with  blocks  of  wood 
strung  on  it,  like  44  beads  on  a  string.” 

Mari, boro,  Junk  1st,  1876. 

1  have  used  one  of  the  above  halters  the  past  six  years, 
and  think  they  are  invaluable  to  tether  horses  or  cattle  with. 

Dr.  E.  F.  BARNS. 

Price  of  Halters,  $4.50.  Agents  wanted  to  exhibit  at 
County  and  State  Fairs.  Address  Orders : 

TETHERING  HALTER  CO.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE. 

Apply  to  JAMES  1IUDGE,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


N.  QUSLBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedil,  Pa., 

Importer  ami  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Bigs,  Toulouse, Bremen,  I  long  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  iiouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff'  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Oats,  Rabbits, 
Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice,  &c. 

Fine  Milcli  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Ferrets  at  live  dollars  each.  Swan  and  Deer  wanted. 

WILLIAM  CR0ZIER, 

BEACON  HELL, 

N ORTHPORT,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y„ 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  Clydesdale 
Horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
and  improved  Berkshire  Hogs. 

VAR  K  8IIII?  K  _ Perfect  beauties  out  of  our 

XDKllCflllJaiLi  rim  a  best  sows  by  “  Duke  2nd,” 

and  imported  hoars.  Photograph  sent  to  purchaser.  A 
choice  lot  of  extra  fine  pedigreed  Berkshire^,  Essex, 
Poland  China,  and  the  genuine  Chester  Whites. 
Choice  Alderneys.  Ayrshires,  and  Short-Horns.  Sontndown 
and  Cotswold  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry,  (bred  on  separaie 
farms),  Pigeons,  and  Dogs.— Circulars  free.  Elegant  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue,  with  cuts/bf  our  stock  from  life,  &c.,  ready 
in  Sept.  Price  20c. 

Ground  Bone,  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Condiinental  Food, 
Fountains,  Hoppers,  &c..  for  Poultry  and  Smck. 

BENSON'  <Sc  BURPEE, 

Successors  to  W.  A'I'LEE  BliRPliE. 

223  Church  St„  Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PECS. 

Carefully  bred  by  ail  experienced  breeder,  lrom^stock  im¬ 
ported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England,  with  a  view  to 
perfection  in  all  points.  For  practical  utility  these  hogs  are 
unexcelled.  They  are  medium  size,  white  color,  light-hair¬ 
ed,  very  prolific,  quiet,  good  nurses,  and  ready  fatteners. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Circulars  mailed  upon  application. 
Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and  warranted  as  re¬ 
presented.  Also  Holstein  and  Shorr-horn  Cattle. 

Marlborough  Stock  Farm,  JOS.  KNIGHT,  Propr., 
Newburyport,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK¬ 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  lived  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CBB1.VA  E fl «« Si. —Pigs  for 

sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  pigs.  Address 
ISAAC  H.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITES,  “headquarters 
stuck"  a  few  pairs  nor  akin  now  reanv,  fullv  equal  to 

past  shipments.— IMPROVED  YORKSHIRE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  all  aires.— Thoroughbred  JER¬ 
SEY  and  AYRSHIRE  CALVES,  “deep  butter  and 
■milk  strains,"  a  specialty.  FRANCIS  MORRIS, 

Morton,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.  311M  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


POLAND  CHINA  OR  MARIE  HOGS. 

L.  L.  HEED.  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Ship¬ 
per  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magic  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 
tlie  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular,  free. 

—  Pure  bred  —  either 
sex.  Young  pigs, 
$15  each ;  older 
L.  P.  WHEELEH,  Quincy,  Ill. 


SUFFOLKS 


ones  at  special  prices. 


JCliesloM  Jlfioi-i-is,  “Fernbank,” 

©  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons ,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 


Ig^OB’  a.tf.  Fleetwood  IF&s-m, 

-“L  near  Frankfort,  Ky..  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  «fec.  Address  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

J  C.  &  D.  PENNINGTON,  Paterson,  N.  J.- 

i}>  o  Breeders  ol  Herd  Register  Jersey  Cattle.  Also  Black 
Hamburg  aud  L.  Brahma  Fowls. 

DAY’S  ~  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Neatest,  simplest,  best.  Heat  entirely  self-regulating. 
Provides  for  tlie  young  chicks.  Capacity,  220  eggs.  Price, 
$50.  See  July  Agriculturist  1870.  Address 

DAY  BROS.  <fc  GO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  M<1. 

TT  ig-ftt  BraJamsis.BSi-oNV,*  I.ej»li«rias, 

JLJ  and  Rouen  Ducks,  extra  fine  and  healthy  stock. 

JOEL  BRUNNER, 

Hosensack,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

PmiNlWCKSi!5:S„0  or 

Address  EVAN  LEWIS.  Scarlets  Mill,  Pa. 


Sl:a<>lk  IBsssi*  for  stocking  ponds— IPelk  In 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  02  Il».  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  unci  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

rf^AMF,  FOWL,  Csavriev 

W  anil  Sport  ins  Dogs,  bred  and  shipped  by  .1.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  II  ill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 

E  f  H  WADTi  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
.  0 5  U«  W  AUD1)  SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  379  Waskington-st.,  N.  Y. 
Ileferenoe,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Webster’s  Unabridged, 

“Every  farmer  should  give  liis  sons  two  or  three 
square  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails  of 
which  they  may  buy  it.  Every  mechanic  should  put 
a  receiving  box  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  l lie  house, 
to  catch  tlie  stray  pennies  for  the  like  purpose. 

Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible — it  is 
a  better  expounder  than  many  which  claim  to  ho  ex¬ 
pounders. 

It  is  a  great  labor-saver — it  lias  saved  us  time  enough 
in  one  year’s  hse  to  pay  for  itself;  and  that- must  be 
deemed  good  property  which  will  clear  itself  once  a  year. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

EVERY  Bv using  “BELL’S  CARPENTRY 
FARMER  MADE  EASY,”  a  $5  hook,  telling 
...  liow  to  build  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Bridges, 

Ma  u  t  v  &c.,  without  a  Carpenter. 
MONEY  Howard  Ciiallen,  Philad’a. 

ARITHMETiC  MADE  EASY 

By  Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator.  A  new  pocket 
man  mil  iliac  must  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  and  Business  Men.  It  is  so  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  as  to  make  the  most  illiterate  in  figures,  liis  own  ac¬ 
countant  instantly,  and  so  rapid  and  original  as  to  startle 
the  most  scholarly.  The  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
Calculator  ever  published,  is  accompanied  bv  a  silicate  slate, 
memorandum,  and  pocket  book.  Brices,  Fine  Cloth,  $1.<  0  ; 
Morocco,  $1.50;  Russia,  $2.00.  Sent  to  any  address.  Circu¬ 
lars  free,  Agents  wanted.  C.  liOPP,  Jr.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


For  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions. 

A  great  improvement  upon  all  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  former 
works,  containing  new  ideas  throughout.  Everv  page 
sparkling  with  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ML'USIU. 


&6 


THE  SOmC  MEHALD 


9* 


GOSPEL  MUSIC. 


is  the  legitimate  successor  of  “SONG  KING”  and 
“SONG  QUEEN,”  which  havi'  lima  combined  side  of 
over  350,090  COPIES  ! 

All  other  Similar  Works  are  but  Imitations. 

Price  S7.50  per  dozeu  ;  Single  Copy  sent  on 
receipt  oi  75  cents.  Specimen  pages  free. 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Murray’s  Songs 
for  Sunday 
Schools  and 
Gospel  Meetings  is  a  new  book,  com  amine  about  120 
pages  oi  bright,  sparkling  new  Sabbath-School  Music, 
and  40  pages  ol  Gospel  Hymns,  making  it  one  ol  Hie 
most  captivating  hooks  for  Sunday  Schools  and  Vestry 
Meetings  ever  publisheu.  Specimen  pages  free, 
bam  pie  copy  sent  post-free  on  receipt  ol  35  cents,  bv  the 
Publishers,  WHITE,  SMITH  Ac  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  for  a  new,  permanent,  and  respeetnbie 

business, in  which  any  active  man  nr  womnu  can  easily  mat 
#5  to  $10  a  day.  A  person  who  had  never  can-  ---s-vrYT 
vassed  before  made  $7.60  in  1  hour:  u  \7  0  iL-—  1 ,  " 

an  experienced  agent  made  iNwv  ”ar- 

«7P  in  1  ft  . vss  w  S  ticulars  free.  O. 

-  1®  HLaneSt.,  N-  Y-  “We  know  C. 

A  Clegg  to  be  responsible  and  re- 
_  liable,  and  think  he  offers  Ascents  extraor¬ 

dinary  inducements.” — N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun,  April  19,  1S76. 

Are  Yon  Out  of  Employment? 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  if  Subscription  Books, 
many  of  which  find  a  ready  sale  even  in  these  times.  Some 
of  oiir  agents  are  clearing  ten  dollars  per  day. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 

W  A  -AGENTS  to  canvass  for  the 

YT  AViV  §_  JL_i  SI’,  authentic  and  complete  Life  of 
Gov.  Hayes,  our  next  President,  by  Col.  Ik  H.  Comveli. 
Now  is  tlie  opportunity.  The  people  are  ready  for  it. 
Address,  B.  B.  liUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston, .Mass. 

~  GOTHIC  FUR N AO E  ~ 

For  Warming  Houses, 
Schools,  Churches,  for 
Coal  and  Wood,  is  the 
best  Heating  Apparatus 
in  use.  Liberal  discount. 
Grand  Award  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  1863. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 
Manufacturer, 

226  West  Twenty- third  St,, 

New  York. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANT, 
141  Reade  St.,  New  York.  Established  in  1852.  Mar¬ 
ket  reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  oil  application. 


RUFUS  L.  COLE, 


1876.] 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
tlie  Game  Fisli  of  North  America ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN  GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— February. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— Makch.  Mallard  and  Wid¬ 
geon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— May. 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer. —September.  Teal.  —  October. 
Quaii.  Bittern.  — November.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— December.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 
THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 
THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.73. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt¬ 
ing  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN,  ROD ,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
JA  QUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN-  YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops,  Details  of  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.73. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.73. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  witli  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

WILLARD'S  PR  A  CTICAL  DAIR  YHUSBANDR  Y. 

A  Standard  Work  on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming,  Dairy 
Stock  and  Stock  Feeding,  Milk,  its  Management  and  Manu¬ 
facture  into  Butter  and  Cheese,  History  and  Mode  of  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories,  Dairy  Utensils,  etc., 
etc.  By  X.  A.  Willard,  A.  M.  This  is  a  most  full,  practical, 
and  reliable  work  on  Dairy  Husbandry,  and  it  describes  the 
recent  great  improvements  in  the  Dairy  Business.  It  is 


highly  recommended  by  leading  agricultural  and  other  in¬ 
fluential  journals,  and  is  a  Standard  Authority.  It  will  pay 
every  one  engaged  in  any  branch  of  dairy  business,  or  who 
keeps  a  single  cow,  to  obtain  and  study  this  work.  Prac¬ 
tical  Dairy  Husbandry  embraces  5J0  large  octavo  pages, 
is  handsomely  and  fully  illustrated,  printed  on  superior 
paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

PRACTICAL  BUTTER  BOOK. 

A  complete  treatise  on  Butter  Making  at  factories  and 
farm  dairies,  including  the  selection,  feeding,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock  for  butter  dairying— with  plans  for  dairy 
rooms  and  creameries,  dairy  fixtures,  utensils,  etc.  By  X. 
A.  Willard,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Post-paru,  $1.00. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  Work  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Care,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry.  By  William  M.  Lewis.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  gotten-up  works  on  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats,  for  its  size  and  price,  of  any  publication  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  It  is  finely  and  profusely  illustrated  and 
printed,  and  bound  in  extra  style.  Contains  224  large  octavo 
pages.  Contains  also  full  descriptive  Details  of  the  art  of 
Caponizing,  witli  description  of  the  implements  used  for  the 
purpose.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds,  and  general  direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  summer  and  winter  management,  herd¬ 
ing,  and  flic  treatment  of  diseases.  With  portraits  and 
other  engravings.  By  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  with  his 
letter  to  the  Texas  Almanac  on  Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas, 
and  Geo.  W.  Kendall’s  on  Sheep-Raising  in  Texas.  Octavo, 
S3S  pp.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Management,  and 
Diseases  of  Sheep.  With  Illustrations.  By  Henry  S.  Iiandail, 
LL.I).,  Author  of  “  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,”  ‘-Fine- 
Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo„  452  pp. 

Post-paid,  $2.00. 

HUSMANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  ana  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmaun,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTT'S  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLER'S  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1S40.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1SG0.  By 
J.  II.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close 
of  1SG8,  and  a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1809  and 
1S70.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace's 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 
HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  the  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 
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'fi'Ite  Potato  IBiEg. — “Logan,”  Utah,  asks, 
“  Can  you  explain  why  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  has 
never  migrated  west  of  the  locality  in  which  it  origin¬ 
ated?”— The  insect  did  not  migrate  eastward,  until 
settlers  planted  potatoes,  and  provided  it  with  food  for 
its  abundant  increase,  and  thus  tempted  it  to  move  east¬ 
ward.  In  the  opposite  direction  there  is  nothing  to  eat, 
and,  like  other  armies,  this  of  Colorado  can  not  move 
without  a  commissariat. 

A  Tree-Fence. — “D.  O.  S.,”  Saginaw  Co., 
Mich.  There  are  several  fences  in  the  Western  States, 
consisting  of  rows  of  trees,  with  wires  stretched  from 
one  tree  to  another,  that  are  satisfactory  to  their  owners. 
One  of  these  consists  of  maple  trees,  and  some  of  white 
willows  and  cottonwoods.  We  see  no  reason  why  such 
fences  might  not  be  useful,  and  as  permanent,  or  more 
so,  as  posts.  The  wires  are  fastened  to  the  trees  by 
staples  in  most  of  these  fences.  Where  cottonwoods  or 
willows  thrive,  these  might  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Wc  have  not  heard  of  the  lightning  injuring  any  wire- 
fence,  and  doubt  if  it  would,  if  it  should  strike  one. 

SCJll>  Sbi  Staeep. — “  R.  O.  L.,”  Rock  Island, 
Ill.  Scab  is  a  disease  that  is  easily  cured,  if  the  proper 
remedy  is  sought.  This  is  dipping  in  a  decoction  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  sulphur  in  hot  water.  Full  directions  for  ap¬ 
plying  this  remedy,  and  for  the  general  management  of 
sheep  arc  given  in  Stewart's  “  Shepherd's  Manual,” 
price  $1.50. 

Fieas  on  CSiiclfens. — “A.  G.,”  Hamilton, 
Canada.  To  get  rid  of  fleas,  the  chicken  house  should  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed — not  half  done— with  hot  lime- 
wash.  The  floor  should  he  well  sprinkled  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  and  the  roosts  thoroughly  greased 
with  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  lard,  one  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  kerosene  oil,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphur.  This  will  bo  rubbed  oil' 
on  to  the  feet,  legs,  and  feathers  of  the  fowls,  and  soon 
rid  them  of  vermin. 

Tlie  ESest  C«iraiM.  for  a  Morse. — “II. 
B.  B.,”  Waddam's  Center,  Ill.  The  best  grain  for  a 
horse  is  certainly  oats  ;  the  next  is  barley  ;  corn  as  a 
steady  feed  is  not  wholesome  at  all.  Oats  have  about 
the  requisite  quantity  of  nutritious  and  indigestible  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  healthful,  and  barley  approaches  very  near  to 
oats  in  this  respect.  The  actual  values  of  these  grains 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  their  usual  market 
values,  the  latter  being  in  reality  based  upon  the  former. 

Ebiseases  of  Cattle. — “II.  S.,”  Durham 
Park,  Ks.  There  are  several  books  on  diseases  of  cattle 
that  would  be  useful  to  a  stock  breeder.  Different  authors 
have  different  methods  of  treatment,  and  have  observed 
various  different  phases  of  the  same  disease.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  sometimes  useful  to  consult  more  than  one  author. 
Dadd's  “  American  Cattle  Doctor,”  price  $2.50,  Clater's 
“Cattle  Doctor,”  an  English  work,  price  $8.00,  and  a 
new  work  by  Prof.  Law,  “  The  Farmer’s  Veterinary  Ad¬ 
viser,”  price  $3.00,  are  all  useful  to  keep  in  the  house. 
(We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  you  suggest.) 

Soxrisag  ©rcliard  Cnrass-. — “  E.  G.  P.,” 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Orchard  grass  may  be  safely 
sown  with  rye  in  September.  It  survived  the  winters  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  with  safety,  and  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  endangered  in  your  milder  climate.  It  resists  sum¬ 
mer  drouths  very  stubbornly,  and  is  a  valuable  grass  for 
early  pasture  or  hay,  if  cut  early.  As  it  is  fit  for  cutting 
when  red  clover  is  in  blossom,  it  is  profitable  to  sow 
both ;  but  as  there  would  bo  some  doubt  of  the  clover 
passing  the  winter  safely,  unless  sown  very  early  this 
month,  it  would  behest  to  sow  it  early  in  the  spring. 
Orchard  grass  is  apt  to  stool,  and  should  therefore  he 
sown  thickly  and  evenly.  A  bushel  and  a  half  of  orchard 
grass  seed  per  acre  (14  pounds  to  the  bushel)  would  be 
a  proper  quantity,  and  of  clover,  6  quarts  per  acre. 

Potatoes  Mixing1. — “  Farmer.”  There 
arc  some  who  claim  that  potatoes  of  different  kinds, 
when  planted  near  to  each  other,  will  mix.  We  do  not 
believe  it,  and  have  never  seen  an  alleged  case  that  could 
not  more  rationally  be  accounted  for  by  bud  variation, 
instances  of  which  from  buds  above  ground  are  common. 
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CarryiMS  ilse  'B'ail  So  ©sae  Side.— 

“Subscriber,”  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.  To  remedy  the  fault  in 
a  horse  which  carries  the  tail  to  one  side,  a  simple  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  resorted  to,  which  is  neither  painful  nor  in¬ 
jurious.  It  is  to  cut  through  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the 
tail  to  which  it  is  desirous  to  draw  it  over,  a  few  scores 
close  together,  removing  the  skin  between  two  or  three 
of  the  scores.  Or  the  skin  may  be  fired  with  a  sharp- 
edged  instrument,  and  a  few  scores  made  close  together 
upon  the  side  required.  Then  a  thick  pad  is  placed  upon 
the  crupper,  so  as  to  force  the  tail  into  the  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  and  keep  it  there  until  theskin  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  pad  is  healed.  After  that  the  tail  will  keep  its 
proper  position. 

Trani'ising’  Egfjjs  Ubnai'Iesg’  EbschIkb- 
fion. — Vaniz,  Mississippi.  It  would  be  little  trouble 
to  pass  the  hand  over  the  eggs  in  an  incubator,  and  turn 
them  occasionally,  if  thought  necessary.  It  can  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  good.  Dipping  the  eggs  in  tepid  water 
two  or  three  times  during  the  process  is  advisable,  and 
in  doing  this  they  will  be  turned  and  the  bad  ones  de¬ 
tected. 

To  IPrcYOJ&ft  'Wsaslaisag-  oFIEallsisles. 

— “J.  A.  C.,”  Villanow,  Ga.  There  arc  objetions  to 
making  hillside  ditches,  or  terracing  the  sloping  surface 
to  prevent  washing.  Washing  may  be  prevented  by 
plowing  in  a  diagonal  direction  down  the  slope;  first 
throwing  two  furrows  together,  so  as  to  make  ridges 
every  20  feet  apart,  and  then  plowing  the  spaces  between 
these  in  lands,  with  open  furrows  between  them.  The 
rain  will  then  gather  slowly  from  10  feet  upon  each  side, 
into  the  open  furrows,  along  which  it  will  flow  gently, 
not  having  much  fall,  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  ;  where 
it  will  spread  all  over  the  surface  without  injury  to  it.  If 
in  addition  to  this  the  land  be  subsoiled  once  every  four 
or  five  years,  most  of  the  rain  would  be  absorbed,  and 
the  surface  would  not  wash  and  gully. 

S>rai?aiJ3K-  Hay  "WelSs. — “  W.  W.,”  Fulton 
Co.,  Ill.  In  draining  by  wells,  the  wells  must  be  dug 
down  to  a  gravel  or  sandy  subsoil,  or  at  least  one  that 
will  absorb  the  water.  The  drains  should  be  of  the  usual 
depth,  4  feet.  A  fall  of  six  inches  in  100  feet,  would  bo 
sufficient  for  the  drains.  In  case  sediment  should  collect 
in  the  wells  to  interfere  with  their  working,  which  is 
very  improbable,  it  would  be  easy  to  clear  them  out  every 
20  years  or  so.  Where  there  is  a  deep  heavy  clay  soil, 
and  no  gravel,  this  method  would  not  be  effective. 

Molal-Bgalal.— “  W.  W.  P.,”  Oakwood,  D.  T. 
Kohl-Rabi,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  is  considered  as  a 
valuable  food  for  stock,  especially  milk  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  It  has  rarely  been  grown  in  this  country,  except 
in  gardens,  but  in  England  and  parts  of  Europe  it  is 
largely  grown  as  a  field  crop  for  stock  feeding. 

IProlittsilale  Crops  iai  tlio  fSoiajla. — 

“T.  G..”  Kittrells.  N.  C.  Neither  flax  nor  hops  at  pres¬ 
ent  promise  to  be  profitable  in  the  Southern  States.  Flax 
is  only  profitable  where  there  is  a  near-by  market  for  the 
seed  or  fiber,  and  hops  depend  very  much  upon  a  peculiar 
climate  and  soil  for  quality,  and  of  course  price.  The 
idea  that  these  special  crops  are  highly  profitable  is 
delusive  to  a  very  great  extent,  on  the  whole  they  are  not 
inviting  to  any  farmers,  but  those  who  understand  the 
“  ins  and  outs  ”  of  the  business.  Cot  ton  and  tobacco  can 
not  be  made  profitable  in  the  long  run,  unless  used  as  n 
part  of  a  rotation  in  which  they  take  their  regular  place 
alternating  with  other  crops,  as  corn,  wheat,  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  clover,  etc.,  which  can  be  used  as  feed  for  stock, 
and  made  the  basis  of  a  supply  of  manure  to  enrich  the 
soil  and  gradually  increase  its  fertility.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  manage  a  farm  skillfully,  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
for  success  to  manage  it  so  that,  while  the  crops  grown 
may  be  profitable,  the  profit  may  not  be  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  soil,  which  is  the  capital.  Without  know¬ 
ing  the  previous  mode  of  your  management,  we  can  only 
make  these  general  suggestions. 

Wiaitei*  Oats. — “  W.  C.  M.,”  Wicomico 
Co  ,  Md.  We  believe  Messrs.  Landreth  &  Sons,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  have  fall  oats  for  sale,  if  not,  they  would  proba¬ 
bly  procure  them  for  you. 

CJi-ass  Tor  Paslmre,- “  B.  B.,”  Denison, 
Iowa.  If  a  temporary  pasture  only  is  required,  rye  sown 
in  September,  or  even  later,  would  furnish  excellent  feed 
early  in  spring,  and  clover  sown  in  the  spring  would  sup¬ 
ply  fall  pasture.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient 
growth  of  the  ordinary  field  grasses,  as  timothy,  orchard 
grass,  or  blue  grass,  to  make  a  pasture  the  first  year.  Two 
season’s  growth  at  least  are  required  to  make  a  pasture 
of  these  grasses.  Oats  or  Hungarian  grass  would  make 
a  good  crop  to  be  cut  and  fed  green,  but  to  pasture  either 
would  be  to  waste  the  most  of  it.  If  a  peck  of  timothy 
and  one  bushel  of  orchard  grass  per  acre  were  sown  alone 


early  in  September  on  well  prepared  ground,  the  crop 
might  be  pastured  next  summer,  unless  a  very  dry  season 
should  occur.  If  two-thirds  of  the  seed  were  sown,  and 
six  quarts  of  clover  per  acre  were  added  in  the  spring, 
the  pasture  might  last  three  or  four  years. 

Plsmts  Named.— “M.  L.  H.,”  Hutton,  Ill. 
The  low,  branching  pink-flowered  plant  is  Sabbatia  an- 
gularis,  the  “  American  Centaury,”  and  in  some  localities 
called  “Star-flower,”  and  “Litter-bloom.”  It  belongs 
to  the  Gentian  Family,  and,  like  the  gentians,  is  very 

bitter ;  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  tonic  medicine _ “A. 

II.  F.,”  Ipswich,  Mass.  The  Variegated  Spurge,  Euphor¬ 
bia  marginata,  a  native  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  is  a 
quick-growing,  much-branched  annual,  the  bracts  or 
floral  leaves  of  which  are  margined  with  white.  It  is 
often  cultivated  in  gardens,  where  it  produces  a  pleasing 
effect  in  contrast  with  dark-colored  plants. 

Bla.rt.yMia.  B®icls5es. — Several  Inquirers. 
The  fruit  must  be  gathered  when  about  hqlf  grown  or 
less  ;  it  must  be  very  tender,  so  that  it  will  break  short, 
without  any  fibre.  A  little  practice  will  show  the  proper 
size.  Gather  every  two  or  three  days,  as  they  soon  get 
hard,  and  put  at  once  into  hrine  strong  enough  to  float 
an  egg.  They  are  to  remain  in  brine  about  10  days.  If 
desired  to  keep  them  longer  before  pickling,  change  the 
brine  for  fresh.  When  ready  to  pickle,  take  the  mar- 
tynias  from  the  brine,  wash,  put  into  a  jar,  and  cover 
them  with  vinegar;  let  them  soak  for  a  day  or  two. 
Make  a  pickle  with  two  pounds  sugar  to  one  gallon  vine¬ 
gar,  and  such  spices,  and  as  many,  as  are  fancied  ;  we 
use  cloves,  allspice,  and  mace ;  any  others  may  be  added. 
Tie  the  spices  in  a  muslin  bag,  put  this  with  the  sugar  in¬ 
to  the  vinegar,  and  bring  to  a  boil :  when  hot,  pour  over 
the  martynias,  which  have  been  removed  from  the  vine¬ 
gar  in  which  they  are  soaked,  and  placed  in  a  jar  or  keg. 
Place  the  bag  of  spices  in  with  the  martynias,  where  it 
may  remain  until  the  strength  is  exhausted.  As  with 
other  pickles,  it  is  well  to  heat  up  the  vinegar  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  or  three  days,  and  pour  back  over  the  niar- 
tynias,  doing  this  two  or  three  times.  Those  who  have 
once  tried  martynia  pickles,  will  be  sure  to  provide  for  a 
supply  every  year. 

SsalSesl  CaacniiMlfoers. — Questions  as  to 
these  come  every  year.  We  do  not  know  of  any  market 
for  them  in  New  York.  All  pickling  establishments  that 
we  know  anything  about,  purchase  the  cucumbers  in  the 
fresh  state,  and  treat  them  in  their  own  way.  During  the 
late  war  there  was  a  demand  for  pickles  in  any  form,  but 
at  present  salted  cucumbers,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
elsewhere,  are  not  wanted  in  the  New  York  market. 

CSaoppcel  IPIelcHc. — This  is  easily  prepared 
and  generally  liked.  We  every  year  put  up  a  large  jar  of 
it,  though  we  have  no  rule  for  making  it.  Green  toma¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  encumbers,  peppers,  and  a  few  onions,  are 
all  chopped  small,  well  salted,  and  allowed  to  stand  over 
night.  Tlie  next  day  they  arc  all  drained  on  a  colander, 
and  a  boiling  vinegar,  to  which  2  lbs.  sugar  for  each 
gallon,  and  spice  ad-libilum  has  been  added,  is  poured 
over  the  mixture.  In  a  few  days  drain  off  the  vinegar, 
boil,  and  return  it. 

Ayirslais-e  BIcb-bI  ISoolss.— “  W.  J.  E.” — 

If  the  editors  of  a  herd  book  have  made  certain  rules 
guiding  them  in  recording  entries,  they  will  naturally  and 
consistently  adhere  to  them.  But  as  regards  this  breed, 
there  need  be  no  trouble,  as  there  are  three  Ayrshire 
Herd  books,  and  the  one  referred  to  is  not  the  one  in 
which  this  stock  in  question  was  previously  entered,  as 
it  is  only  in  its  first  volume  so  far.  Probably  the  Herd 
Book  you  should  have  selected  is  that  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  W.  French,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Tlie  Caw-*©  «>f  Sbsbm.4  Sbi  Coraa. — “F. 

II.  D.,”  Lowell,  Mass.  The  immediate  “  cause  of  smut  ” 
is  tlie  presence  of  the  spores  (or  seeds)  of  Ustilagomaydis. 
The  swellings  and  distortions  seen  on  various  parts  of 
the  plant,  especially  upon  the  young  grain,  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  minute  fungus  (to  which  the  above  name 
has  been  given)  that  lives  and  grows  within  the  tissues 
of  the  plant ;  the  black  substance,  which,  when  ripe, 
becomes  a  black  powder,  is  the  reproductive  portion,  or 
spores,  wliich  answer  the  same  purpose  that  seeds  do  in 
plants  of  a  higher  grade.  These  spores  arc  individually 
so  exceedingly  minute  that,  when  magnified  250  diame¬ 
ters,  they  appear  only  as  large  as  the  head  of  an  ordinary 
pin,  and  may  easily  escape  detection  if  attached  to  the 
seed  corn  when  sown.  These  spores  may  he  brought  by 
the  wind,  or  carried  to  the  field  with  the  manure,  and 
smut  appear  in  a  field  even  if  the  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  pickle  the  seed  before  sowing. 

ISeal  Amts. — -We  have  this  past  summer  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  letters  about  the  small  red  ants  that  so 


often  give  the  housekeeper  so  much  trouble.  These  let¬ 
ters  among  them  enumerated  about  all  the  remedies  we 
had  ever  heard  suggested,  stating  that  they  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  At  length,  after  the  letters,  came  the  ants 
themselves,  invading  and  rendering  useless  a  pantry.  We 
procured  some  fresh  “  Persian  Insect  Powder,”  and 
sprinkled  it  over  the  shelves ;  the  next  morning  myriads 
of  dead  ants  were  swept  up.  Two  or  three  applications, 
and  not  an  ant  was  to  be  seen.  This  “  Insect  Powder” 
(Pyretlirum)  is  now  sold  by  the  pound  in  bulk  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  druggists.  It  should  he  fresh  and  strong  smelling, 
and  be  kept  in  a  well  closed  bottle  or  jar. 

"Wllaiite  BSsiclileltci-ries, — “  P.  W.  T.” 

sends,  specimens  collected  in  Mansfield,  Mass.,  and 
wishes  information  about  them.  Huckleberries  are  apt 
to  vary  in  the  color  of  their  fruit,  several  species  pro¬ 
ducing  both  blue  and  black  berries ;  occasionally  the 
fruit  is  red,  and  more  rarely  white.  We  have  had  speci¬ 
mens  from  most  of  the  New  England  States,  but  never 
heard  of  their  occurrence  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
Should  it  ever  happen  that  the  wild  fruit  gets  sufficient¬ 
ly  scarce,  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  huckleberry 
profitable,  the  white  variety  will  no  doubt  be  much  prized. 

Very  {Elite  si  Swindle — IBe  careful 
WHAT  you  Sign. — Much  trouble  comes  to  farmers, 
from  the  bogus  lightning-rod  men,  and  other  swindlers, 
through  carelessly  signing  documents  they  do  not  road 
carefully  and  see  what  they  really  amount,  to.  A  neighbor 
signed  an  agreement  (as  he  supposed)  to  pay  $15  for  a 
lightning-rod.  When  the  “  principal  ”  disappeared  his 
“successor”  presented,  the  other  day,  the  matured 
agreement,  which  was,  in  fact,  $128.  less  $15,  or  $113  1  !— 
For  some  time  past  an  “Agricultural  Manufactory”  in 
New  Hampshire  has  had  an  agent  or  agents  traveling,  es¬ 
tablishing  “agencies”  in  New  England,  for  the  sale  of 
farm  implements.  The  local  agent  appointed,  usually  a 
farmer,  gives  an  order  for  a  lot  of  sample  implements 
that  he  thinks  ho  can  use  or  dispose  of  readily  ;  they  are 
“hilled”  to  him  at  a  good  discount,  and  he  (foolishly) 
gives  a  note  for  them  at  once,  payable  a  year  ahead,  or 
when  they  are  sold,  perhaps.  His  note,  duly  executed,  is 
carried  away  by  the  traveling  agent,  is  turned  over  to 
other  parties,  but  the  maker  of  the  note  whistles  in  vain 
for  the  implements.  To  quiet  him,  various  excuses, 
“  fire,”  “  strike  of  hands,”  etc.,  are  given  for  not  prompt¬ 
ly  forwarding  the  implements.  Since  our  humbug  article 
was  in  type,  we  have  received  a  list  of  23  persons,  in  as 
many  towns  in  Connecticut,  who  have  given  their  notes 
thus,  and  we  hear  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  others  in 
like  condition,  some  of  whom  gave  their  notes,  six,  eight, 
and  ten  months  ago  for  $100  and  upwards,  and  some  of 
whom  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  single  one  of  the 
things  ordered  and  immediate  delivery  promised.  A 
meeting  of  these  men  is  soon  to  be  held  in  Hartford, 
when  further  facts  will  come  out.  Let  all  mark  well  the 
heading  to  this  item,  and  heed  it. 

GJsitlaei’iiag;  €Il<t>ver  Seeal. — “D.  A.  Mc- 

A.,”  Jackson,  Tenn.  Two  crops  of  clover  seed  cannot 
be  gathered  in  one  season  from  the  same  field.  To  save 
a  crop  of  seed,  the  clover  is  cut  early,  or  when  in  full 
blossom,  for  hay,  and  is  then  left  to  grow  until  it  blos¬ 
soms  a  second  time,  when  it  matures  its  seed  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  seed  may  be  gathered  by  cutting  it  with  a 
mowing  machine,  to  the  cutter-bar  of  which  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron  is  fixed  by  two  or  three  small  bolts.  The 
sheet-iron  apron  drags  behind  the  cutter-bar.  The  holes 
for  the  bolts  may  be  drilled  through  the  cutter-bar  by  any 
blacksmith,  and  when  done  with,  the  sheet  iron  apron 
may  be  removed.  The  cutter-bar  may  be  raised  to  cut  as 
high  as  possible,  and  a  machine  having  an  adjustable  bar 
would  be  most  suitable  for  this  work.  The  clover  beads 
gathered  upon  the  apron  may  he  raked  oft-  from  time  to 
time  in  heaps,  which  may  be  left  to  be  rained  upon  and 
dried  until  cured.  When  finally  dried,  the  heads  are 
stored  until  cold  weather,  and  the  seed  should  be  hulled 
upon  a  dry,  frosty  day. 

’3' i cits  obi  B-iJbbbbIbs. — “  J.  L.  M.,”  Washing¬ 
ton  Co.,  Pa.  Every  person  who  keeps  sheep  ought  to 
have  a  good  hand-book  to  which  lie  may  refer  for  advice 
and  directions  as  to  their  management.  The  small  cost 
of  such  a  hook  would  he  repaid  many  times  in  a  year  to 
one  who  keeps  a  flock.  Refer  to  Stewart’s  Shepherd’s 
Manual,  for  a  method  of  destroying  ticks  on  iambs. 

ff’ceiliiig-  Oats  to  a  Colt. — “E.  D.,” 

Westfield,  N.  J.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  idea  that  to 
feed  whole  oats  to  a  colt  will  “cause  a  distension  of  the 
veins  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  attract  the  blood  and  humors 
down  into  the  eye,  and  cause  blindness.”  But  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  oats  crushed  for  a  young  colt,  or  even  for 
horses,  as  they  are  more  digestible  when  so  treated  than 
when  fed  whole.  A  colt,  of  two  months  should  not.  have 
many  oats.  A  handful  daily  is  sufficient  to  begin  with. 
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CaBJiaiasg-  Cwi'eeaa  <C®a*aa. — Each  season  of 
green  corn  we  have  numerous  complaints  of  failures  in 
canning  it,  and  asking  how  it  should  be  done.  We  must 
answer  now,  as  in  former  seasons,  that  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  on  a  small  scale,  as  it  will  not  pay  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  apparatus,  and  give  the  time  required, 
simply  to  put  up  a  family  supply.  Moreover,  with  the 
most  experienced  the  process  is  not  certain,  and  the 
regular  canners  have  more  trouble  with  this,  than  with 
any  other  article,  and  often  fail  altogether.  The  corn  is 
boiled,  cut  from  the  cobs,  put  into  cans,  and  the  space 
being  filled  with  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  salt,  the  can  is 
soldered  tight.  The  cans  are  then  placed  in  a  bath  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ,  a  salt  obtained  from 
the  refuse  of  salt  works  ;  a  solution  of  this  has  a  much 
higher  boiling  point  than  water,  and  the  cans  being 
placed  in  it,  Ihey  are  heated  several  degrees  above  212°. 
After  boiling  in  this  for  four  hours,  the  cans  are  taken 
out.  a  small  hole  is  pricked  in  the  top  of  each,  and  as 
soon  as  the  steam  has  blown  off,  the  holes  are  at  once 
closed  by  a  droD  of  solder,  and  the  cans  returned  to  the 
bath  for  another  boiling  of  three  hours’  duration.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  process  is  quite  too  troublesome 
for  the  average  housekeeper. 

rl'oi»-9ls*essisRg'  Wheat  with  Straw. 

— ‘R.  W.  W.,”  Perry,  N.  Y.  It  would  do  no  injury  to 
spread  straw  upon  fall  wheat  as  a  protection  against 
frost.  On  the  contrary  it  might  turn  out  to  be  of  great 
benefit.  Spread  very  e\  only  to  get  the  most  good. 

IT®  Ftaa-e  a  Saachlaag-  Cow. — “G.  W. 
D..-’  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Try  the  perforated  bit,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  July,  1876. 

I>ry  BSoot  Mouses. — “A.  G.,”  Ontario. 
In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Oct., 1873,  and  Apr., 1876, 
there  are  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  different  kinds 
of  above-ground  root  houses.  If  the  soil  is  wet,  it  is  on¬ 
ly  necessary  to  build  the  most  suitable  one  of  these  upon 
the  surface,  and  dig  a  sufficient  drain  around  it  to  carry 
off'  the  water,  procuring  the  earth  for  covering  from  the 
drain  or  elsewhere. 


is  a  native  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  We  have  known  of  no  attempts  to  cultivate  it, 
nor  can  we  learn  that  it  has  been  done  in  Europe.  It 
being  found  more  abundantly  upon  land  recently  burned 
over,  than  elsewhere,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the 
German  peasants  to  set  fire  to  the  woods  and  copses,  in 
order  to  induce  a  growth  of  the  morel  ;  this  became  so 
serious  a  matter  that  it  was  prohibited  by  very  stringent 
laws.  It  is  likely  that  it  may  be  cultivated,  by  imitating 
the  natural  condition  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
found  wild,  and  taking  up  some  of  the  earth  where  it 
grows,  to  stock  the  bed  with  spawn. 


State,  County,  and  other  Fairs  in  1876. 


iStaate  asa«l  lK«iass4s°ial  Fairs. 

Alabama . Montgomery . Oct.  24-29 

American  Institute  ...  .New  York . Sept.  (i-Nov.  11 

California . . Sacramento . Sept.  18-23 

Camden  Industrial . Camden,  N.  J . Oct.  2-4 

Centennial . Philadelph  a . May  10-Nov.  10 

Connecticut . Hartford . Sept.  12-15 

Chicago  Industrial  Ex.. Chicago,  Ill . Sept.  O-Oct.  9 

Illinois . Ottawa . Sept..  4-  9 

Indiana  . Indianapolis . Sept.  25-Qct.  18 

Indiana  Industrial . Worthington . Oct.  2=J3 

Iowa . Cedar  Rapids .  Sept.  11-15 

Iowa  Industrial . lies  Moines _ _ Oct.  5-Nov.  5 

Kansas  City  ExhibitionKansas  City,  Mo . Sept.  18-23 

Maryland  Hort.  Society. Baltimore . Sept.  19-22 

Mass.  Hort’l  Society  ..  .Boston . Sept.  19-22 

Michigan . . Jackson . Sept.  18-22 

Minnesota . St.  Paul .  Oct.  3-0 

Nebraska . . . Lincoln . Sept.  25-29 

Nevada .  . Reno . Sept.  11-16 

New  Hampshire . Manchester . Oct.  3-  5 

New  Jersey  . . Waverley . Sept.  18-22 

New  York.. . Albany . Sept.  11-15 

New  York  Hort.  Soc’y.. New  York . Sept.  19-22 

Ohio . '..Columbus . Sept.  4-  8 

Oregon* .  Salem .  Oct.  9-15 

St.  Joseph  Agr’l  Ex’n..St.  Joseph. Mo . Sept.  25-30 

St.  Louis  Association ..  St.  Louis,  Mo .  . . Oct.  2-7 

Texas . Austin . Nov.  14-18 

Virginia . Richmond . Oct.  31-Nov.  3 

Wisconsin . Milwaukee .  Sept.  11-16 

Worcester  Hort.  Soc’y  .Worcester,  Mass . Sept.  20-22 

Centennial  Specials. 


S&onhle  E*Iovr — Farming-  in  Fjonisia 
ana, — “  C.  N.  F.,”  Chelsea,  Mass.  The  Deere  Double 
Plow  is  an  excellent  implement  for  light  soils.  Itcanbo 
procured  of  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  Ill.  There  is  no 
book  that  treats  specially  of  farming  in  Louisiana.  As 
you  are  acquainted  practically  with  agriculture  all  that 
is  necessary  in  beginning  in  that  locality  is  to  observe 
the  methods  of  the  farmers  there,  and  to  adapt  your  own 
experience  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  your  new  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  to  make  innovations  cautiously,  and  be 
willing  to  learn  some  things  from  your  new  neighbors. 

Coco-grass.  Nn*=ga*ass. — “  C.  H.  C.,” 
Ark.  This  is  not  a  proper  grass,  but  belongs  to  the  re¬ 
lated  though  very  distinct  family  of  sedges.  Its  botani¬ 
cal  name  is  Cypenis  rotundas,  var.  Hydra ,  and  multiplies 
by  means  of  numerous  small  nut-like  tubers  which  are 
abundantly  produced  under  ground.  If  any  of  our 
friends  have  been  able  to  successfully  subdue  this,  in 
many  places  a  serious  pest,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  the 
treatment  they  found  most  efficacious. 

Artificial  TTohaee®. — The  present  course 


Autumn  Butter  and  Cheese,  at  Philadelphia. .  .Oct.  17-21 

Autumn  Honey  and  Wax .  do.  Oct.  23-Nov.  1 

Autumn  Vegetables .  do.  . .Sept.  19-23 

Cereals . /  do.  . .  Sept.  25-30 

Northern  Pomological  Products.  do.  ..Sept.  11-16 

Nuts .  do.  Oct.  23-Nov.  1 

Peaches .  do.  ..Sept.  4-9 

Potatoes  and  Feeding  Roots _  do.  ..Ocr.  2-7 

Live  Slock. 

Dogs . Sept.  1-  S  I  Poultry . Oct..  27-Nov.  6 

Horses . Sept.  1-14  Sheep . Oct.  10-1S 

Neat  Cattle. .Sept.  21-Ocr.  4  |  Swine . Oct.  10-18 

EMstrict  Fairs. 


Indiana.  Northeastern -.Waterloo . 

Iowa,  No. theastern  ...Dubuque . 

Lnva,  Northern . Bismark . 

Minnesota,  N. Western. Winona . 

New  York  Central . Utica . 

New  York,  N.  Western. Bald winsville  . 

New  York,  Western _ Rochester . 

Ohio,  Central . Mechanicsburg 

Ohio,  Central . Orrville . 

Ohio,  Northern  . Cleveland... — 

Ohio,  Southern . Dayton . 

Ohio,  Western . Pinna . 

Provincial  Fairs. 

Colchester . Truro,  N.  S. . . . 

Fruit  Growers’  Asso’m.Wo  Ifville,  N.  S. 


_ Oct.  10-13 

. Sept.  2-  4 

. Sept.  19-22 

. Sept.  25-30 

. Sept.  5-  8 

. Sept,  21-23 

Aug.  29-Sept.  2 
..  ..Sept.  19-22 

. Oct.  11-14 

. Sept,  11-15 

. Sept.  25-29 

. Oct.  3-  0 


..  ..Oct.  9-13 
. Oct.  4-  5 


of  invention  or  improvement  so  called,  threatens  to 
displace  everything,  and  replace  it  with  a  substitute. 
Thus  for  butter  and  cream  in  cheese,  we  have  the  oil  of 
tallow,  or  oleo-margarine  ;  for  coffee  we  have  cliickory  ; 
for  leather  we  have  paper  ;  for  wool,  shoddy  ;  for  sugar,  . 
glucose  from  sawdust ;  and  now  we  have  paper  tobacco, 

*■  a  much  improved  article,  and  better  in  every  way  than 
the  natural  leaf”  the  inventors  say.  It  is  said  every 
steamer  to  Havana  now  takes  out  several  thousand  reams 
of  straw  paper,  soaked  in  the  juice  of  tobacco  stems  and 
other  waste,  rolled,  veined,  and  printed  with  spots  to 
closely  imitate  the  natural  leaf.  It  is  then  made  up  into 
cigars  both  as  filling  and  wrappers,  or  mixed  with  leaf 
and  returned  hero  to  be  sold  as  real  Havana  cigars.  No 
wonder  that  Connecticut  seed-leaf  goes  a  begging ! 

Cotton  Seed  for  Manure. — 1 “W.  J.  E.,” 

Birmingham,  Ala.  The  usual  method  of  using  cotton 
seed,  when  there  has  been  no  time  to  compost  it  fora 
fertilizer,  is  to  scatter  39  or  40  bushels  per  acre  broadcast 
and  plow  it  under.  For  winter  oats,  to  be  sown  litis 
month,  tlic  cotton  seed  may  be  scattered,  and  the  oats 
sown,  and  both  plowed  in  together  with  a  light  furrow. 
It  would  probably  be  better  to  use  109  lbs.  of  phosphate 
early  in  the  spring  titan  now  at  the  sovjing.  If  possible 
to  do  it,  the  cotton  seed  should  be  rotted  by  composting 
with  some  yard  or  stable  manure,  and  some  leaf  mold  or 
swamp  mnek. 

The  Morel.— “S.  P.  W.,”  Quincy,  Ill. — 
This  highly  esteemed  edible  fungus,  Morcliella  esculenta, 


County 

a  sad  rJTowii  Fs 

CONNECTICUT. 

on-s. 

Fairfield . 

....Oct.  3-7 

New  Haven . 

_ Meriden . 

....Sept.  20-22 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Contocoolc . 

....Sept,  19-50 

Conn.  River  Valley. 

_ Claremont . 

....  Sept.  5-  7 

Cheshire . 

Graft  m  . 

. . .  Plymouth . 

. .  Sept.  26-28 

Hillsborough. ...... 

_ Nashua . 

....Sept.  12-13 

Merrimack . 

_ Concord . 

....  Sept.  20-21 

Oak  Park  Association  .Greenfield  . 

Stratford . 

....Sept.  12-14 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable . . 

. ..  Barnstable . 

. . . .  Sept.  19-20 

Berkshire . 

....Oct.  3-5 

Bristol . 

_ Taunton . . . . 

....  Sept.  26-28 

Bristol  Center . 

..  ..Sept.  13-15 

Deerfield  Valley - 

. . .  .Charlemont. . 

....Sept.  21-22 

Essex  . 

. . .  Sept.  26-27 

Franklin . 

....Sept.  28-29 

Hampden . 

.“..Oct.  3-4 

Hampden,  East .... 

. . . .  Sept.  21  22 

Hampshire . 

_ Amherst . 

. . . .  Sept.  26-27 

Hampshire,  Franklin  &  Hamp’n.Northam’ton.Oct.  4-  6 

Highland . 

....Middlefield . 

. Sept.  14-15 

llingham . 

....Sept.  27-28 

Iloosac  Valley . 

Housatonic . 

...  .Sept.  19-21 

. Sept.  27-29 

Marshfield . 

Martha’s  Vineyard. 

. . .  Oct.  3-  4 

Middlesex . 

Middlesex,  North.. 

.  .  .Lowell . 

....  Sept.  27-28 

Middlesex,  South  . 

. . . .  Sept.  19-20 

Nantucket . 

. . .  .Nantucket . 

. Sept.  27-28 

Norfolk.  . 

_ Readville . 

. Sept.  28-29 

Plymouth . 

. . .  Bridgewater . 

....Sept,  20-22 

Union . Blandford .  Sept,  19-20 

Worcester . Worcester . ...Sept,  21-22 

Worcester,  North . Fitchburg . Sept.  20 

Worcester,  Northwest.  .Athol . Oct.  3-  4 

Worcester,  South . Stnrbridge . Sept.  7-  8 

Worcester,  Southeast . .  Milford . Sept,  27-28 

Worcester,  West . Barrc . Sept.  28-29 

NEW  YORK. 

Allegany . Culm . .Sept.  26-29 

Broome . Maine . ..Sept.  26-28 

Broome . Whitney’s  Point . .Sept.  0-  8 

Cattaraugus . Cattaraugus  Rescrva’n  Sept.  25 

Cattaraugus . Little  Valley . Sept.  19-21 

Cayuga . Moravia . Sept.  26-28 

Chautauqua . Jamestown . Sept.  19-22 

Chemung . Elmira . Oct.  5-  7 

Chenango  .  Sherburne . Sept.  18-20 

Columbia .  Hm.son  . Sept.  26-2S 

Dutchess . Poughkeepsie . Oct.  3-  6 

Dutchess . Washington  Hollow. .Sept.  19-21 

Erie .  . Hamburg . Sept.  12-15 

Essex . Westport . Sept.  6-8 

Franklin..  . Fort  Covington . Sept.  19-21 

Franklin . Malone .  . Sept.  26-28 

Genesee .  . Batavia . Sept.  13-14 

Greene .  . Cairo . Sept.  20-21 

.Hamilton  . .  . Earlville . Sept.  27-29 

Herkimer . Herkimer .  Sept.  27-29 

Herkimer . West  Winfield . Sept.  18-20 

Jefferson .  Antwerp . Sept.  5-  7 

Jefferson _ ...  . Carthage . Sept.  13-15 

Jefferson . Redwood . Attg.  30-Sept.  1 

Jefferson . Watertown . Sept.  20-22 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  19-21 

Madison .  .  .Brookfield . Oet.  2-  4 

Madison . Hamilton . Sept.  27-29 

Montgomery . Fonda .  Sept.  19-21 

Niagara . Lockport. .  Oct.  5 

Oneida . Bonneville .  Sept.  5-  7 

Oneida . Rome . Sept.  18-22 

Oneida . Taberg . Sept,  25-27 

Oneida .  Trenton... . Sept.  12-14 

Oneida .  Vernon .  . .Sept,  30 

Oneida . Waterville . Sept,  26-27 

Onondaga,  (Indian) _ Onondaga  Castle . Sept.  20-24 

Onondaga .  ..Onondaga  Valley . Sept.  26-27 

Onondaga . Skaneateles . Sept.  20-21 

Ontario'. . Canandaigua . Sept,  20-22 

Orleans . Albion . Sept.  29-30 

Oswego . Fulton  Station . Sept.  19-22 

Oswego .  Mexico . Sept.  12-14 

Oswego . WestPhcenix .  Sept.  26-28 

Otsego . Cooperstown . Sept.  25-27 

Otsego . Edtneston . Sept.  12-14 

Otsego . Oneonta  .  . Sept.  26-28 

Olsego . . .  Otsego . Sept.  28-30 

Otsego . Sehenevus . Sept,  19-21 

Olsego . Unadilla . Sept.  20-22 

Richland . Sandy  Creek . Sept.  13-15 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . Sept.  12-14 

St,  Lawrence . Gonverneur . Sept.  6-  8 

St,  Lawrence .  Potsdam . Sept,  19-21 

Saratoga . Saratoga  Springs . Sept.  5-  8 

Schoharie . Schoharie . Oct,  3-  5 

Schuyler . Watkins . Sept.  14-16 

Seneca .  Seneca  Falls . Oct.  3-5 

Steuben . Bath . Sept.  27-29 

Suffolk . Riverhead . Oct.  3-5 

Tompkins . Ithaca . Sept,  11-13 

Warren . Warrensburg . Sept.  12-15 

Washington . Sandy  Hill . Sept.  6-  8 

Wayne . Clyde . Sept.  27-29 

Yates . . . .Penn  Yan . Sept.  22-26 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Union . Clarke . Oct.  3-  6 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Centre .  .Bellefontainc . Oct.  3-6 

Charticrs  Valley . Cannonsburg . Sept.  20-22 

OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Sept.  26-29 

Ashtabula . Jefferson  . Sept.  26-29 

Athens . Athens . Sept.  28-29 

Auglaize . Wapakonetta . Sept.  27-29 

Belmont . St,  Clairsville . Sept.  12-14 

Butler . Hamilton . Oct.  3-6 

Carroll . Carrollton . Oct.  3-  6 

Clermont . Boston . Sept.  12-15 

Clinton . Wilmington . Sept,  12-15 

Columbiana . New- Lisbon . Sept.  26-29 

Coshocton . Coshocton . Sept,  26-29 

Crawford . Bucyrns . Sept.  26-29 

Cuyahoga . Chagrin  Falls . Sept.  6-  8 

Drake . Greenville  . . "Sept.  19-22 

Defiance . Defiance . Sept.  19-22 

Delaware . Delaware . Sept.  26-28 

Eri  o . Sandusky . Sept.  19-22 

Fairfield . Lancaster . Oct.  11-14 


Geauga  . 


Harrison. 


Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

Knox . . 

Lake . 

Lawrence . 


Licking 
Logan .  ’ 


Lucas. 


Miami, 


.  .  Wauseon . 

. Sept.  27-29 

. Sept.  20-22 

. Oet.  4-  0 

. . .  .Cambridge . 

. Sept.  25-2S 

. Oet.  4-7 

. Oct.  11-14 

. Oct.  3-6 

..  .Logan . 

. . Oct.  5-7 

.  Sept.  26-29 

. . .  .Jackson  C.  II _ 

.  Sept.  14-15 

.  ..Smithfield . 

. Sept.  27-29 

_ Mt.  Vernon . 

. Sept.  26  29 

. . .  .Paincsville . 

. Oct.  4~  6 

. . .  .Ironton . 

. Sept.  12-15 

. . .  .Newark . 

. Oct,  3-  G 

. . .  .Potaskala . 

_ Bellefontainc  . . . 

. Oct.  3-  6 

. Oct.  30-31 

. Sept.  26-29 

.  Oet.  3-  5 

.  ...Oct.  3-6 

. Out.  0-7 

. Sept.  19-22 

.  ..Troy . 

. Sept.  20-23 
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[September, 


Morgan . 

. McOonuellsville. 

. Sept.  20-22 

Morrow . 

. Mt.  Gilead . 

. Sept.  20-22 

Muskingum . 

. Zanesville . 

.  . . .  Oct.  3-  7 

Ot  tawa .  .  ■ 

. Port  Clinton _ 

. Sept.  26-28 

Paulding . 

. Paulding . 

. Sept.  20-22 

Pickaway . 

. Circleville . 

. Sept.  19 

Preble . 

. Eaton . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Putnam . 

. Oct.  3-  6 

Richland . 

. Mansfield . 

. Oct.  3-  6 

Sandusky . 

. Fremont . 

. Oct.  3-  6 

Shelby . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Stark  . 

Summit . 

. Oct.  3-6 

Trumbull . 

. Sept.  12-14 

Tuscarawas . 

. Oct.  3-6 

Union . 

. Oct.  3-  6 

....Sept.  21-23 

AVarren . 

....  Sept.  20-22 

AVashington . 

. Marietta . 

. Sept,  26-29 

AVayne . 

. Sept.  27-30 

Williams . 

. Sept,  27-29 

AVood . 

. Tontogany . 

.  ..  .Sept.  26-29 

Wyandot . 

. Upper  Sandusky  . 

INDIANA. 

. Sept.  26-29 

Alien . 

Bartholomew _ 

. Sept,  12-16 

Boone . 

Bootie . 

. Sept,  18-23 

Cass . 

. Sept.  4-  9 

Carroll . 

. Delphi . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Clinton . 

Clinton . 

. Sept.  11 

Clay . 

....  Sept.  11-16 

Daviess . 

. Sept.  12-16 

Elkhart . 

. Goshen . 

. Oct.  18-21 

Fountain . 

_ Oct.  3-6 

Franklin . 

. Sept.  5-  8 

Fulton . 

. Rochester . 

_ Sept,  14-16 

Grant . 

Greene . 

. Sept.  26-30 

Gibson . 

. Princeton . 

. Sept.  18-22 

Hamilton . 

.  Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Harrison . 

. Corydon . 

.Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Huntington . 

. Sept.  26-27 

Jackson . 

. Seymour . 

Jasper . 

. Rensselaer . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Jasper . 

...  .Sept.  22-25 

Jay . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Jefferson . 

. Sept.  25-29 

Jennings . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Johnson . 

. Sept,  1S-23 

Knox . 

.  ..  Oct.  16-21 

Kosciusko . 

. Warsaw . 

. Sept.  26-30 

La  Grange . 

. Sept.  27-29 

Lawrence . 

Madison . 

Marion .  ...  . 

. Valley  Mills . 

. Sept.  7-  9 

Martin . 

. Loogootee . 

. Sent.  11-16 

Minina . 

Morgan . 

. Sept.  12 

Noble . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Owen . 

Parke . . 

. Bridgeton . 

.Ang.  2S-Sept.  2 
Oot  2  f> 

Pike . 

.  ..Sept.  12-15 

Porter . 

. Valparaiso . 

. Sept.  27-29 

Randolph . 

. Winchester . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Rush . 

. Sept,  12-15 

Shelby  . 

. Sept,  5-  9 

Spencer . 

. East  Enterprise. . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Stark . 

. Sept,  23-30 

Sullivan . . 

.Aug.  29-Sept,  2 

Tipton . . 

Vermillion . 

. Newport . 

. . .  Sept,  5 

Sppt  1<)  03 

Warren . 

....  Sept.  4-  9 

Warrick . 

. Oct,  10-14 

AVayne  . 

. .  . .  Sept.  5-  7 

AVells . 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams . 

. Sept.  12-16 

Boone . 

. Sept,  19-22 

. Sept.  5-  8 

Brown . 

Bureau . 

.  . .  Sept.  12-15 

Carroll . 

. Sept,  19-23 

Cass . 

. Virginia . 

.Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Champaign . 

.Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Christian . 

Clark . . . . . 

. Marshall . 

. Sept,  21-23 

Olay . 

Clay . 

Coles . . 

. Sept,  12-16 

Crawford . . 

...  .Sept.  10-12 

Cumberland . 

. Sept.  6-  9 

De  Kalb . 

. Sept.  27-29 

De  Kalb.  . 

. De  Kalb . 

. Sept.  14-18 

Douglas . 

. Tuscola . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Du  Page . 

. Sept.  12-14 

Edgar . 

Edwards . . 

. Albion . 

. Oct.  3-  6 

Effingham . 

. Oct.  3-6 

Fayette . 

. Vandalia . 

. Sept.  27-30 

Ford . 

Ford . 

. Gibson . 

Franklin . 

. Sept,  26  29 

Fulton . 

Gallatin . 

. Oct,  2-  5 

Grundy  . 

. Sept,  26-2S 

Hardin . 

. Sept.  20-23 

Henderson . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Henry . 

.Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Iroquois . 

Jackson .  . . . 

. Murpbysboro _ 

...Oct.  11-14 

Jasper . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Jersey  . 

. Jerseyvillc . 

. Oct.  10-13 

Jo  Daviess . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Jo  Daviess  . 

. Oct,  3  -6 

Kane.  . 

Kane . 

. Oct.  7-  4 

Kendall . 

Knox . Knoxville . Oct.  3-  6 

Lake . Waukegan . Oct.  2-  7 

Lawrence . Lawrenccville . Oct.  4-  7 

Livingston . Pontiac . Sept.  19-23 

Livingston .  .Fairbury . Sept.  12-15 

Logan .  Atlanta. . Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Macon . Decatur . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Macoupin . Carliuville  .  Sept.  19-22 

Marion .  Salem .  Sept.  12-14 

Marion .  Centralia . Sept.  19 

Marshall .  . Wenona . Sept.  25-29 

Mason . Havana . Sept.  20-29 

Massac . Metropolis . Sept.  20-29 

McDonough . Macomb . Sept.  4-  9 

McHenry . Woodstock . Sept.  20-29 

McLean . Bloomington . Sept.  5-  S 

Menard . Petersburg . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Mercer . Aledo .  Sept.  18-21 

Montgomery . Hillsboro . Sept.  26-29 

Montgomery . Litchfield . Sept.  19-23 

Moultrie . Sullivan  . . Sept.  19-22 

Ogle . Rochelle . Sept.  20-22 

Peoria . Peoria . Sept.  12-15 

Peoria . Pinckneyvillc  . Oct.  4-  6 

Pike . Pittsfield. . . Sept.  26-29 

Pope . Golconda . Oct.  4-  7 

Putnam . Hennepin . Sept.  19-21 

Randolph . Sparta . Sept.  26-29 

Randolph . Chester . Oct.  17-20 

Rock  Island . Rock  Island .  Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Sangamon . Springfield . Sept.  18-22 

Schuyler . . . Rushville . Oct.  3-  6 

Shelby . Shelbyville . Sept.  26-29 

Stark . Toulon . Sept.  26-29 

St.  Clair . Belleville . Sept.  12-15 

Stephenson . Freeport . Sept.  18-23 

Union .  . Jonesboro . Sept.  12-15 

Verm  ill  ion . Catlin . Sept.  26-29 

Vermillion . Hoopeston . Sept.  12-16 

Vermillion . Danville . Sept.  19-22 

Wabash . Mt.  Carmel . Sept.  25-29 

AVarren .  . Monmouth . Sept.  12-15 

Whiteside . Sterling . Sept.  12-15 

Whiteside .  Morrison . Sept.  12-15 

Williamson . Marion . Oct.  3-  6 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept.  12-15 

IOWA. 

Adair . . Greenfield . Sept.  27-30 

Audubon . . Exira . Oct.  3-5 

Black  Hawk . Waterloo . Sept.  27-20 

Buchanan . Independence . Oct.  3-  5 

Cass . Atlantic . Sept.  5-  7 

Cedar . .- . Tipton . Sept.  12-14 

Cherokee . Cherokee . Sept.  6-  8 

Chickasaw . New  Hampton . Sept.  27-29 

Clarke . Osceola . Sept.  27-29 

Clayton .  McGregor . Sept.  27-29 

Davis .  . Bloomfield .  Oct.  4-  6 

Decatur . Leon . Oct.  4-  6 

Delaware . Manchester . Sept.  26-29 

Des  Moines . Burlington .  Sept.  19-22 

Dubuque . Dubuque . Sept.  4-  8 

Emmet . Estherville . Sept.  12-13 

Floyd.  . Charles  City . Sept.  28-30 

Greene . Jefferson . Sept.  13-15 

Grundy . Grundy  Center _ _  _  .Sept.  13-15 

Harrison . Little  Sioux  . Oct.  4-  6 

Henry . Mt.  Pleasant. . Sept.  5-  8 

Howard . Cresco . Sept.  26-28 

Jackson . Maquoketa.. . Sept.  26-29 

Johnson . Iowa  City . Sept.  26-29 

Jones .  . Monticello . Aug.  29-Sept.  4 

Keokuk . Sigourney . Sept.  20-29 

Kossuth . Algona . Sept.  28-29 

Louisa . Wapello . Sept.  26-29 

Lucas . Chariton . Sept.  19-21 

Lyon . Rock  Rapids . Oct.  4-  6 

Madison . Winterset . Aug.  29-Sept..  1 

Mahaska . Oskaloosa . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Marion . Knoxville . . .Sept.  26-28 

Marshall . Marshalltown . Sept..  6-  8 

Mills . Glenwood . Sept.  5-  8 

Mitchell . Osage . Sept.  28-30 

Monroe . Albia . Sept..  12-14 

Muscatine . Muscatine . Sept.  26-29 

Page . . Clarinda . Oct.  3-  7 

Plymouth . Le  Mars  . Sept.  20-22 

Polk . Des  Moines . Sept.  5-8 

Poweshiek . . Brooklyn . Sept.  21-23 

Ringgold . Mt.  Ayr . Sept.  2S-30 

Scott . Davenport . . . Sept.  4-8 

Story . Nevada . Sept.  27-29 

Union . Afton . Oct.  4-  6 

Union  District . AVest  Liberty . Sept.  19-22 

Union  Cedar . Meclianicsvillc . Sept.  19-22 

Van  Buren . Keosauqua . Sept.  19-22 

AAkipello . Ottumwa . Sept.  19-21 

Winneshiek . Ilesper  . Sept.  19-21 

Woodbury . Sioux  City .  Sept.  19-23 

MISSOURI. 

Adair . Kirksville .  . . .Oct.  4-  8 

Boone . Columbia . .Sept.  5-  9 

Callaway . Fulton . Aug.  29-Scpt.  2 

Greene . Springfield .  Sept.  5-  6 

Howard  . . Roanoke . Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Jackson . Kansas  City . Sept.  18-24 

Lewis . La  Grange . Sept.  12-15 

Mississippi .  Charleston . Sept..  26-30 

Montgomery. . ." . Montgomery  City . Sept.  5-10 

Pike .  Louisiana. . .  . Sept.  19-23 

Platte .  Platte  City . Sept.  5-10 

Saline . Marshall...  .  Sept.  5-9 

Saline . Miami . Aug.  29-Scpt.  2 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon . Paris . Sept.  5-  9 

Fayette . Lexington . sept.  12-17 

Franklin . Frankfort . .Sept.  19-23 

Nelson .  Bardstown .  Sept.  5-10 

MISSISSIPPI. 

State  Springs  Grange  . .  State  Springs . Oct.  26 

TENNESSEE. 

Washington .  ..Jonesboro . Oct.  4-  6 


Skltafs  Mill. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

THE  SHEEP. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  like  this  hook  very  much,  as  it  treats  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep.  It  treats  of  sheep  as  ail  in¬ 
dustrial  product ;  of  the  summer  management  of  sheep  ; 
of  the  best  soils  ;  of  the  best  pastures  and  grasses  ;  the 
best  way  to  feed  roots  ;  management  of  ewes  mid  lambs ; 
winter  management ;  breeds  and  breeding  sheep  ;  wool, 
its  structure  and  uses ;  diseases  and  remedies,  etc.  AAre 
would  advise  every  breeder  to  get  this  manual. — The 
Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  veteran  shepherd,  and  his  knowledge 
lias  been  gathered  in  the  reliable,  if  sometimes  tardy 
school  of  experience,  and  by  this  means  alone  lie  has 
learned  successfully  bow  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep  in  American  climate,  and  under 
American  methods. — The  Weekly  Blade,  Toledo,  O. 

It  is  a  work  of  252  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  show¬ 
ing  tiic  various  breeds  of  sheep,  ami  contains  many  oilier 
illustrations  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  shepherd. 
—  Colman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis. 

Henry  Stewart  lias  written,  and  Orange  Judd  Co.  have 
published,  the  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  upon 
the  management  and  breeding  of  sheep,  that  has  yet  been 
prepared  for  the  shepherd.  With  the  exception  of  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Sheep  Husbandry,  which  relates  especially  to 
Merinos  mid  fine  wool,  the  American  shepherd  has  hither¬ 
to  had  no  help  except  from  English  works,  not  only  out 
of  date,  but  incomplete,  giving  no  account  of  the  modem 
improved  breeds,  or  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  occasional  paper  read  before  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Club.  lie  can  congratulate  himself  now  upon  the 
possession  of  a  manual  superior  in  every  respect,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy. —  The  World ,  New  York. 

Tlie  book  cannot  fail  to  bo  of  great  value  to  all  farmers 
who  are  breeding  this  kind  of  stock,  and  its  sale  will  be 
large,  especially  in  the  AVest,  where  sheep  growing  is  ac¬ 
quiring  new  importance!  —  The  Indiana  Farmer,  Indiana¬ 
polis. 

AA’e  have  seen  no  agricultural  work  for  a  long  time 
which  appears  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.— 
The  Dirigo  Rural,  Bangor,  Me. 

Avery  practical  treatise  on  a  very  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  stock  raising. — The  Congregationalist,  Boston. 

It  contains  a  condensed  amount  o£  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  of  which  every  farmer  who  attends  less  or  more  to 
sheep  raising  should  avail  himself. —  The  United  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Pittsburgh. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E„  P=  R©E, 

Author  of  “Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  AA’est  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years'  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
— Earner’s  Magazine, 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  lie  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  S  1 .50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Eeclining  Invalid  Chair 

OM  WHEELS, 

easily  propelled  by  occupant,  in 
or  out  doors.  Best  reclining  one 
made.  Send  for  circular.  Exhib¬ 
ited  at  Phila.,  In  Main  Building  T, 

59,  and  made  by 

Mew  Haven  Folding  Chair  Co.i 
New  Haven,  Conn 

Thirty  Hour  Clocks. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PA  IB. 

The  “St.  Nicholas,”  $2 

(Box  hoard  case,  double;  imita¬ 
tion  morocco  ;  4)4  in.  high,  1  ill.  wide. 

The  “Cabinet,”  $2.5© 

(Solid  black  walnut  or  maple  case; 
6  in.  high,  1'/.  in.  wide. 

The  “  €J>rei«le,”  $3.©© 

(Hound  metal  imitation  Gold  case; 
5  in.  diameter. 

The  “Houdoir,”  $3.5© 

(5  in.  octagon  morocco  case.) 

These  are  all  30- Hour  Detached  Lever  Escapement  Clocks, 
of  careful  construction,  and  are  guaranteed  as  accurate  and 
reliable  time-keepers.  They  will  run  in  any  position,  and 
are  suitable  for  any  place  where  correct  time  is  desired. 

E.  0.  Knox,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Reporter ,  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  published  unsolicited,  the  following  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  elegant  “  Boudoirs,”  which  he  had  bought : 

•‘Nobody  but  a  Yankee  would  have  ever  thought  of  get¬ 
ting  up  clocks  to  send  all  over  the  country,  from  California 
to  Constantinople  (and  even  China),  by  mail;  but  that’s  just 
what  Jerome  &  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  are 'doing.  One  of 
their  Boudoirs,”  which  we  have,  is  a  neat  little  morocco 
cased  affair,  occupying  less  than  100  cubic  inches,  and  after 
several  weeks’  trial,  we  find  it  a  better  time-keeper  than  an 
‘Ithaca  Calendar,’  for  which  we  paid  $20.” 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Established  1836. 

S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

IKTiE'rar 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS 

MTOMATIO 

SiLEWT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  FROM  STATE  INSTITUTES. 

It  will  pav  you  to  write  for  full  particulars  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  invention. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  fll.  CO., 

638  Broadway,  New  York, 

LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


IS  the  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Shawls.  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  per 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  $5.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

TO  THE  LADIES!! 

BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies’  Traveling  Bags  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  them, 
look  jnst  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.  Soften-;  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations  and  counterfeits.  For  sale  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

NORNY’S 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 

Is  tasteless,  and  preserves  all  kinds  ol  fruit,  either  with  or 
without  being  air  tight.  This  powder  has  been  used  for  the 
last  seven  years  in  all  r lie  States  of  the  Union,  with  perfect 
success.  It  retains  a  finer  flavor  than  any  other  process. 
Price,  50  cents  a  box.  which  preserves  69  pounds  of  dressed 
fruit.  Sent  by  mail,  to  any  address,  with  full  directions. 
Usual  discount  to  the  trade.  ZANE,  NOUNY  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors,  106  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

For  adult  students,  to  prepare  for  college,  for  business,  for 
professional  studies,  or  for  life.  Graduates’  courses  of  one, 
two  and  three  years,  with  Diplomas.  Fifteen  Teachers. 
$191  per  academic  year  for  board,  furnished  room,  fuel, 
washing,  and  common  English.  23d  year  begins  Attg.  31, 
For  catalogues  or  for  rooms  address 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

neatly  printed  on  40  fine  Bristol  Cards 
(7  tints)  for  10  cts.  and  3c.  stamp;  on 
50  Assorted  Cards  (no  two  alike)  30c. 
20  Acquaintance  cards,  12  styles,  10c.  Agents'  outfit,  25c. 

CLINTON  &  CO.,  Box  49,  Clintonvillk,  Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  GO. 


CHICOPEE  FAEIiS, 

MAYNARD’S  PATENT 


Manufacturers  oe 

GMBBBMOOM, 

MIB-RiLMGE, 
Sporting  Eifies, 
And  Shot-Guns. 


BKEECII-LOAMp  COMBINATION  ARMS. 

improved  SVSodel,  with  Centra!  Fire 
Reloading  Capped  Cartridges. 

For  Convenience,  Safety,  Accuracy  and 
Penetration  unequalled. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  BIST. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

“UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS.” 

Secured  by  letters  patent,  July  28 th,  1876. 

After  six  years  endeavor  to  furn¬ 
ish  the  most  reliable  force  pumps 
in  the  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  offered,  as  the  best 
result*,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Their  adaptability,  great 
power,  careful  finish  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  consequent  economy, 
will  commend  them.  In  case  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re¬ 
placed,  without  sacrificing  the 
whole  pump.  They  can  be  imme¬ 
diately  converted  from  right  to 
left-hand  pumps,  by  swiveling 
the  air-chamber  and  handle  to  any 
required  angle  with  the  spout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
force  pumps.  Are  for  the  house 
,  or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth, 
and  having  close  tops,  can  not  be 
/tampered  with.— Also,  Blunt’s 
Sand  Vacuum  Chambers.— A 
complete  protection  against  sand 
orgritty  water  in  dug  or  driven 
wells,  pits,  mines,  and  rivers.  For  hand  or  steam 
pumps,  all  sizes,  from  l)4-inch  to  4-iuch  suction  pipe. 

Sent  for  circulars  to  NASON  SI’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

G auden  Engine  andFiue 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  lie  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Your  Name  Hi 


STEEL  PENS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE.  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT&S0NS, 

of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  ncatlv  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  three-cent  stamp.  Y'ou  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damask.  Repp,  Tinted  and  White  Bristol. 
The  stock  shall  be  first-class.  1  have  sonic 
of  the  most  particular  and  expert  printers  to  he  obtained  in 
the  country,  and  employ  no  inexperienced  boys  to  turn  ofl 
cheap  work  No  blurred  or  imperfect  work  leaves  my 
establishment.  Try  them  and  you  will  he  pleased.  Write 
plainly,  and  give  full  address. 

W.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Kneel  and  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Visiting1  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  have  190  styles. 
Agents  Wanted.  ©  samples  sen’  for 
stamp.  A.  II.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

RICE’S  SPRING “ BRACE' V 

and  Jan.  4.  '76. 

delivered, 
parts  of  the 
will  do  twice 
ride  easier. 

Address 
Manufactout. 
Proprietor, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


50 


Fat’d  Feb.  11. ’68 
$3  to  $5  each. 
So  saves  all 
vehicle  that  it 
Hie  service,  and 
Agents  wanted. 
Spuing  Beach 
Ciias.  L.  RICE, 
Lock  Box  384, 


STEVENS’  PATEiW  BREECH-LOADING 


Sporting  Rifles,  Double  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s  Pet  Rifles. 
Send  lor  Catalogue.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO,. 

Chicopee  Fulls,  Mass. 


THE  SI  EVER  &  DEMING  FEED  CUTTER 
Has  no  superior  in  the  market. 

Celebrated  for  the  great  capacity,  ease  of  running,  and  its 
adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  work.  We  also  manufacture 
Horse  Powers,  Sawing  Machines.  &e.  Send  for  Circular. 

SIRVER  &  DEMING  MFG  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Location  at  Centennial,  Q  23  Agricultural  Hal!. 


Of  all  kinds  and  prices  for  Cnlteyes.  Schools.  Physicians  and 
Families.  MAGNIFYING 'GRASSES  for  investiga¬ 
tions  in  /Many.  Hineraloqy,  Horticulture.  Aaricnltvre,  etc. 
EENSES,  SPY  GRASSES.  TERESCOPES,  etc. 
C4  Pag  k  Price  List,  fully  illustrated,  sent  free. 

McARRISTER,  llfy.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

TIAW  XT'  for  those  who  think  of  pur- 

OU  H  ili  n  f  chasing  FINE  GORD 
WATCHES,  or  GORD  PENS,  to  send  their  address  on 
a  Postal  Card  to  S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 

1  AA  ACHES  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Jl'irxP  20  Veal’s  Experience. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  BRONSON,  HOPKINS  &  CO. 

esseiT  pigs.- 

Pure,  healthy,  and  very  fine.  Now  ready  to  ship. 
.JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pure-bred  Cotswold  Sheep 

Yearling  Uamg  and  Ram  Lambs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  ewes.  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  a.  Y. 


The  Cider  Maker’s  Manila], 

By  J.  S.  BUELL. 

A  Practical  Hand-Book,  which  embodies  Treatises  on  the 
Apple;  Construction  of  Cider  Mills,  Cider  Presses,  Seed 
Washers,  and  Cider  Mill  Machinery  in  General ;  Cider  Mak¬ 
ing;  Fermentation  ;  Vinegar  Manipulation,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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WAKING’S 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  JIT  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  npon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH^OLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

Tiie  Earth  System  (Details). 

Tiie  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy'  of  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY-  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
Tiie  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it :  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

Cattle  Doctor. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  ALL  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE,  SHEET,  AM)  SWINE, 

including  every  Bisease  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
erica,  and  embracing  all  the  latest 
Information  on  the  Cattle  Plague 
and  Trichina ;  containing  also 
a  ii  uidc  to  Symptoms,  a  Table 
of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  a  IList  of  Valuable 
Medicines. 

By  GEO.  H.  DADD,  V.  S., 

Twenty-Jive  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States ,  and  Author  of  the 
"American  Reformed  Horse  Hook." 

I. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Showing  how,  by  means  of  the  remedies  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  the  author’s  practice,  to  overcome  the  many 
troublesome  and  usually  fatal  diseases  of  cattle.  N 

The  proper  care  and  management  of  cattle  during  calving 
are  plainly  set  forth. 

The  relative  value  of  different  breeds  is  fully  discussed. 

In  this  division  will  be  found,  in  full,  the  History,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  RINDERPEST  or  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

II. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Sheep. 

Beginning  with  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  our  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Such  diseases  as  Rot,  Yel¬ 
lows,  Foot-rot,  Grubs,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 

III. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Hogs. 

Commencing  with  an  able  article  on  the  importance  of 
Cleanliness  and  Pure  Air  for  Hogs.  The  various  diseases  of 
this  valuable  animal,  with  their  Prevention,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  receive  full  attention.  The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  most  reliable 
treatment  of  that  scourge  among  hogs— Hog  Cholera. 
After  years  of  practice  in  Illinois,  the  author  confidently 
presents  his  Remedy  for  this  destructive  malady,  as  the 
most  successful  one  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

376  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

THE  AMERICAN 

REFORMED  HORSE  BOOK. 

[OCT A  VO.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  every 
Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are  not  treated 
of  in  works  based  upon  the  English  works 
of  Touatt ,  Mason ,  and  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  also  full  details  of  Breed¬ 
ing,  Rearing,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the 

REFORMED  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICE. 
By  Prof.  GEO.  H.  DADD, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  “  Author  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse,"  and  late  Proj'essor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago ,  and  for  over 
25  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veiennanan. 

This  is  a  fresh  hook,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and 
research  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foremost  Veterinarians 
of  the  age.  Years  ago.  Dr.  Dadd  perceived  that  incalculable 
loss  was  being  entailed  upon  stock  owners  every  year  by  the 
reckless,  unnatural,  unscientific,  and  cruel  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  so  generally  practiced  upon  the  Horse. 
Burning-,  Blistering,  Bleeding  by  the  gallon,  and  the 
giving  of  Poisonous  Drugs  were  the  order  of  the  day 
(and  we  are  sorry  to  say  such  practices  still  find  learned  (?) 
advocates  even  in  our  day),  and  the  result  was  that  they 
killed  more  than  they  cured.  Actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  rescue  so  noble  an  animal  from  such  “  heroic  practice,” 
Dr.  Dadd  adopted  and  strenuously  advocated  the  Reform¬ 
ed  System  of  Practice,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  Wooster  Beach,  John  C.  Gunn,  and  others,  rose 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  in  human  practice,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  nature's  remedies  are  the 
most  uniformly  successful.  Such  was  Dadd’s  success  that 
he  became  widely  known,  and  it  was  no  unusual  tiling  for 
him  to  be  sent  for,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  valuable 
horses.  His  career  as  a  practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon  has 
been  one  of  rare  success,  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  spread 
abroad  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  Reform 
Principles,  as  applied  to  the  Horse,  he  has  prepared  this 
work,  and  asks  that  it  be  candidly  examined.  Beingathor-  j 
oughly  American  Work,  it  quotes  foreign  authors  but  very 
little.  It  aims  to  treat  fully  and  plainlj-,  on  rational  princi¬ 
ples,  every  ill  that  Horseflesh  is  heir  to,  including  those 
complaints  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  very  imperfectly  treated  of  by 
authors  aspiring  to  be  educators  of  the  public  on  Veterinary 
Science. 

442  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Either  of  tiie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER, 

A.  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  by  the  tress. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
brigtit  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  s 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  Ids  aim. 
Tiie  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  tiie  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  a3 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  hut  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
„ers  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  ill 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
tho  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition _ The  hook  is 

eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  i:i  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  expen 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  mid  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down , 
His  reeking  head  full  low, 

7  The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 
Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 


So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 
Who  can  not  sit  upright, 

5  He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands. 
And  eke  with  all  his  might. 
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1 


John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's 
Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 
Bat  soon  came  down  again. 


3 


For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 
His  journey  to  begin, 

When  turning  round  his  head  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in. 


HERE  IT  IS! 

Crandall’s  latest  and  Best ! 
THE  RICHEST  THING  OUTS 
CRAINS  DALL’S 

JOHN  GILPIN. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Fine  Old  English  Ballad, 

JOHN  GILPIN’S  RIDE. 


Now  see  him  mounted  once  again, 
Upon  his  nimble  steed, 

3  Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones. 
With  caution  and  good  heed. 


"But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road, 
Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 

The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 
Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 


10 


And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town — 

Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 
He  did  again  get  doton. 


Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 
Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 

And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might, 
As  he  had  done  before. 


Aivay  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  the  first, 
For,  why? — they  were  too  big. 


This  Beautiful  and  Interesting  Toy  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall  as  the  MASTER¬ 
PIECE  of  the  many  inventions  he  has  thus  far 
given  to  the  LITTLE  FOLKS.  It  is  made  up  of 
two  figures,  John  Gilpin— whose  highly  colored 
dress  is  specially  attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls— 
and  his  Horse,  which  worthy  animal  performs 
a  very  important  part  in  the  jollity  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  twelve  Illustrations  on  this  Sheet  are 
from  photographs,  greatly  reduced,  of  some  of 
the  many  forms  into  which  these  two  figures 
can  be  made  in  illustration  of  the  well  known 
old  Ballad,  or  independently  of  that.  “  JOHN 
GILPIN,”  with  his  hat  on,  is  about  IO  inches 
high  ;  his  Horse  is  of  proportionate  size.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Boys  and  Cirls,  who 
have  spent  many  happy  hours  with  Crandall’s 
“  Blocks,”  “  Acrobats,”  “  Menagerie,”  and  “Ye 
Hero  of  ’76,”  will  all  want  this,  his  latest  inven¬ 
tion.  Each  Box,  with  JOHN  GILPIN  AND  HIS 
HORSE,  contains  a  Large  Showbill  with  many 
amusing  Illustrations,  and  with  the^Ballad, 
“JOHN  GILPIN’S  RIDE,”  Printed  entire. 

Price  per  Box,  $1.00;  by  mail,  pre-paid,  $1.35. 


Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many 
others.  Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMP  ANT,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

who  are  the  Sole  General  Agents. 


So,  turning  to  his  horse  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 

'  Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 
You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTSON. 
TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 


Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GOi^PA^Y, 

(P.  0.  Box5G43.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Small  Portable  Boiler,  with  Kipp’s  new  Engine  combined, 
and  complete  for  all  purposes— full  2-horse  power,  $275.(1). 

The  best  and  most  durable  Boiler  and  Engine  of  this  size 
ever  sold.  Price  is  low.  Send  for  special  Circulars. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Agricultural  Engines  on  Wheels. 

5  Horse  Power,  warranted  to  run  a  50  Saw  Cotton  Gin, 
Price  $150.— (i  Horse  Power,  warranted  to  run  any  Separate!' 
up  to  30-inch  Cylinder,  Price  $435.— S  Horse  Power,  warrant¬ 
ed  to  run  any  Separate!'  built,  Price  $700. 

Delivered  on  cars  at  Westminster.  Md. 

TAYLOR  MEG.  CO.,  Westminster,  Maryland. 


B00KWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $352.00 

434  46  "  .  31)3.50 

B27”  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  10D  Liberty  St.,  Mew  York  City. 


Sinner  Portable  Eiudm, 

Also  Portable  Boiler  and 
Threshing  Engines,  Horizon¬ 
tal  Return  Flue  Boiler.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  for.  Farm  and  Dairy 
use.  Cheapest  first-class  Engines  in 
the  market.  Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 

A  HEW  PIANO. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano.  73 4 

Octaves,  Rosewood,  hour  Round  Corner,-.  Extra  Carved 
Legs.  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
this  elegant  instrument  is  $850,  blit  it  will  be  sold  at  a 

■very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON ,  2G  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


BUTTER  WORKER, 

The  most  Effective,  Simple 
and  Convenient,  Yet  Invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3b  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  worKimr  out  the 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.  II.  IlEIU, 

1021  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  BOSES, 
AND  WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS, 

BY  MAIL.— POSTAGE  PAID. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  6  with  Supplement— contains  two 
li nndred  and  sixty-four  collections  of  live,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  for  one  dollar.  Address 

ROBT.  J.  H  ALGID  AY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HO!  FOR  IOWA!!! 

TO  FARMERS,  RENTERS,  HIRED  MEN, 
and  all  those  wanting  better  lands  in  a  climate 
unsurpassed  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Send  and  obtain  a 
descriptive  pamphlet  witli  maps  and  location  of  our  1,200- 
OiiO  acres  ol'  It.  li.  land  in  Iowa,  all  adjacent  to  lines  run¬ 
ning  direct  to  Chicago.  Price  only  $5  and  $6  per  acre  on 
R.  li.  time  and  terms.  Half  fare  tickets  from  Chicago  to  the 
land  and  return.  Cost  allowed  to  purchasers.  Call  on  or 
address  ID  VVA  R.  R.  LAND  CO.,  Offices  92  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Wheat  Farms  for  $3  per  Acre, 

on  long  credit,  in  the  best  wlieat  region  in  America.  Land 
more  than  paid  for  by  first  crop.  5,000,000  acres  for 
sale.  For  copy  of  the 

KANSAS  PACIFIC  HOMESTEAD, 

which  gives  full  information,  send  address  to 

S.  J.  GILMORE.  Land  Commissioner, 
Kas.  Pac.  li’wav,  Lawrence,  Kas. 


^ ARM- TENANTS  WANTED 

CALSF@R^SA. 


IN 


We  will  lease,  to  farmers  only,  for  any  length  of  time, 
small  Stock,  Grain  or  Market  Farms  of  Reclaimed  Swamp 
Land— rent  contingent  upon  crops.  Finest  possible  soil,  15 
to  30  ft.  deep— climate  admirable— 2S0  to  300  working  days  in 
the  year.  Two  crops  annually.  Markets  convenient.  Snow 
unknown.  Value  of  material  in  improvements  allowed  at 
end  of  lease.  Chance  within  three  years  to  earn  land  capa¬ 
ble  of  netting  annually  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  Capital  needed, 
about  $500.  Address  DAY  &  PALMERS, 

Webb’s  Landing  P.  O.,  California. 
Reference— Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

“r?  A  “B  T\/f*  Q  POE  SALE  in  Delaware  &  Maryland. 
S  £±i hblVLii)  All  descriptions  and  sizes,  from  $21)  to $1U0 
per  acre.  No  finer  farming  country  in  the  U.  S.,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  markets,  fruits,  climate,  and  productiveness. 
Society  good.  Schools  and  Churches  convenient.  Send  for 
circular  to  GEO.  IV.  INGRAM,  Real  Estate  Agent,  Middle- 
town,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 

PRAIRIE  LAMBS, 

Send  your  address  on  POSTAL  CARD  lo  Land  Com’r 

B.  &  M.R.R.,  Burlington,  Iown,  and  receive  Free, 
Copy  of  Iowa  &  Neb.  Farmer,  with  CHART  ot  LANDS. 

AGITABLE  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 
FARMS  lor  sale  by 

D.  J.  BLACKISTON,  Cliestcrtown,  Mil. 


y 


All  about 
Maryland  and 
Delaware. 


Catalogues  and  maps  fi 
J.  F.  MANCIIA, 
Easton,  Md.,  Smyrna,  I 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 


American  Agriculturist. 

K1>!TH4>N. 

Ordinary  Pages,  S 1  - 5(1  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  rape,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  8>!3  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— S‘3.50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

«  URMAiV  HSIUTIOIV. 

Inside  Pages,  15  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  25  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

H^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TCDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yokk. 


10  Years  Credit.  $2.50  to  $!5  per  acre, 

Improved  farms,  good  buildings  and  fences,  well  watered,* 
original  growth  limber,  Oak  and  Hickory.  Adapted  for 
Grain,  Grass,  Clover,  Fruit,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  &o.  (Wheat 
averages  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.)  Within  6  miles  of  Rail- 
Itoad,  direct  120  miles  to  seaport.  Address  WARREN 
COUNTY  LAND  BUREAU,  Warrenton,  North  Carolina. 

A  SUPERIOR  FARM  of  425  acres  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  for  $8,000.  on  long  credit. 

JAS.  LEIGH  JONES,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

"  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Near  Richmond,  and  in  oilier  parts  of  the  State,  for  sale 
low.  Large  immigration  to  Va.  Large  Map  of  Va..  25c. 
Real  Estate  Journal,  25c.  a  year.  Catalogues  free. 
Mark  this  for  future  reference. 

CHAFFIN,  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

i  J  I  J  H  <!  8 
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merican  Manures,  or  Farmer’s  and  Planters  Guide. 
Everv  Farmer  and  Planter  should  have  a  copy.  I  nee 
$1.50.  Address  GEO.  W.  BRUCKNER,  Monroe,  Midi. 


THE  VERY  BEST  TOYS  EVER 
INVENTED 

ARE 

Crandall’s  Blocks 

For  Children. 


■BEAUTIFUL,  AMUSING,  INSTRUCTIVE, 


CRANDALL’S  JOHN  GILPIN. 

One  of  C.  M.  Crandall’s  latest  and  best  inven¬ 
tions.  “John  Gilpin,”  with  his  attractive  dress, 
and  “  his  horse  ” — an  animal  that  is  made  to  take 
the  most  laughter  provoking  positions  with  his 
worthy  rider — is  one  of  the  very  best  toys  ever 
offered.  Every  child  should  have  it. 

Price  $1.00,  by  mail, prepaid,  $1.35. 


“Ye  HERO  OF  ’76.” 

The  great  “Centennial  Toy.”  A  fine  old  soldier 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with  cocked  hat, 
staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  Hero 
is  so  constructed  that  he  can  be  placed  in  almost 
numberless  and  amusing  positions,  and  will  de¬ 
light  the  children  everywhere. 

Price  3  5  Cts.;  by  mail, prepaid,  45  Cts. 


CRANDALL’S  ACROBATS. 

F ull  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

CRANDALL’S  MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau¬ 
tifully  painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
eacli  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [ Purchaser  will  pay  exjrress  charges. 
Box  loo  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.} 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail.,  prepaid,  $2.50. 
No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid.  $1.25. 
N  o .  4 ,  $  1 . 0  O  ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1,15. 


CRANDALL’S  ILLUMINATED  PIC¬ 
TORIAL  ALPHABET  CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 

CRANDALL’S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 


CRANDALL’S  EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

Witli  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  *7  O  Cts. 


CRANDALL’S  ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 
Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 


N.BS.— If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above , 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  he  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
2-43  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Ailea’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.* . $2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Ailen’s  (It.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book .  2  50 

Allen’s  CR.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide* .  1  25 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suourban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads* . 3  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture* .  3  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot* .  1  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol* —  12  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field.  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* .  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk.* . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual*....  .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  150 

Buchanan’»Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making*...  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* . . . 4  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book* . 2  00 

Burnham’s  The  China  Fowl* .  1  00 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep* .  1  25 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls*  .  5  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* . .  3  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market* .  50 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cumming’s  Architectural  Details* . 10  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cupper’s  Universal  Stair-Builder- .  3  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12ino. .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 2mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth* .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth*..  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals&Plaots.  2vols*[new  ed.]  5  00 

Dead  Shot ;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* . 10  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* .  2  50 

Diuks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* . 2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberrv .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  1  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . 1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers*..  .Pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide . 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture* . 

Eveletli’s  School  House  Architecture* . 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* .  1  50 

Field's  Pear  Culture.  .  1  25 

Flax  Culture ! .  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo„  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frauk  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng’s* . 3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Straw  berry  Culturist . .*. .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual* .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry -Breeding .  1  25 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* .  2  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide* . 4  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant* .  3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions* .  paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture* .  3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* .  1  00 

Hallett's  Builders’  Specifications* .  1  75 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Contracts* .  10 

Harnev's  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* . 6  00 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings* .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . 1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.*.  .Paper .  25 

Hop  Culture .  30 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  61) 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book* .  1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One*  .  1  25 

How  to  Make  Candy* .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* .  1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6  00 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House* .  L  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1  50 

Johu  'Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . 2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 


1  50 
1  50 
6  00 
1  50 
6  00 


Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening* . 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.  .Paper,  40c _ cloth*. . 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant* . 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* . 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat* . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lewis’  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Book* . 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* . 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder* . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Marshall’s  Farmer’s  Hand  Book* . 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture* .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  6 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* .  6 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* .  1 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* .  4 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . . . 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* .  1 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture.. . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer.. . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Pliin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* . 

Pliin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* . 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture* .  1 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.)* . paper . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd* .  2 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  oound,  7  vols.,  each* .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* . 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual* .  1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth.... 

Rivers  s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* . . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  } 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth . 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* . 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* . 3 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1  50 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen*  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book . 1  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products* .  1  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* .  60 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough* .  I  25 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice* .  50 

The  Tbomery  System  of  Grape  Culture* .  50 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed.* .  3  75 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  vols* . 3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual . .  1  50 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures' .  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.l* . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring's  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* .  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* . .  .  2  50 

Weidenmaun’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes*.... .  2 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  2 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book* .  1 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry* . 3 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* - 18 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  . 2 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* . 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* . .  — 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings' 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages* . 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  } 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* .  3 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1 

IN  STOCK: 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . $1 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  . 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches . 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm . 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden . 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  a 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses . ; .  1 

Bridgeman’s  American  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . 20 

Building  Construction .  1 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables .  2 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am. Trotting  Turf.  Pa.,25;  clo. 

Carr’s  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns .  1 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1 

Darrah’s  Poulterers’  and  Farmers’  Guide . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5 

Doyle's  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry .  4 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture  . 2 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture .  2 

Farming  for  Boys .  1 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues  .  4 

Follen’s  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening . 

Frank  Forester’s  Sporting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4 
Fulton’s  Book  of  Pigeons.  (50  colored  engravings.)...  .15 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1 

Gill’s  Epitome  of  Botany . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  ip  1  vol .  3 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  J 

Greener’s  Modern  Breechloaders .  } 

Grindon  s  Trees  of  Old  England . . . . .  • .  1 


Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America. $1 

Hallock’s  (  amp  Life  in  Florida .  l 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5 

Hibbard’s  The  Fern  Garden .  1 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads . 

Hobbs'  Country  and  Suburban  Residences . y 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book . 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees . 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South . 

Idstone  on  the  Dog .  l 

James  on  the  Game  Cock . .  l 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2 

Leibig’s  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry .  2 

Lewis’ American  Sportsman .  2 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies . 2 

Mason’s  Farmers’  Practical  Farrier .  1 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  F’armers  1 
Meehan’s  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees. 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion . 

Norris’  American  Angler . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture. . 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant . 

Private  Herd  Record  of  Jersey  Cattle .  3 

Racing  Rules . 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3 


Rand’s  Rhododendrons. 

Reasor’s  Treatise  on  the  Hog . 

Ridde  l’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing. 


1 
1 

.10 
.  7 

.  1 
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Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . . 3 


Riley  on  the  Mule. . 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens. 


Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much.. 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . 

Rural  Studies . 

Sayer’s  American  Flower  Garden  Companion.. 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine . 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes . 

Scott’s  Ffisliing  in  American  Walers.. 


Sidney’s  Book  of  the  Horse.  (25  colored  engravings.)  .15 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . 4 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Am.Ed.12mo  2 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2 

The  Farmer’s  Receipt  Book . 

The  Model  Potato . . 

The  Orchard  House . 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist . 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee . 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  7  Vols.,  each, 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure . 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet)... 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book . 

Watt’s  Poultry  Yard . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Wharton's  Treatment  of  the  Horse . : 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated. .  15 
Wright’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  (50  col’ed  engrav.)15 
Y’ouinans’ Household  Science .  1 


THE  CHROMOS. 

To  every  Yearly  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two  beautiful  Oil  Paintings, 
executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and 
entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  and  “Up  for  Repairs,” 
have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a  choice 
will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  It’  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 

cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

0PEN~Alir  GRAPE~ CULTURE : 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TOE 

Carden  and  Vineyard  Culture  of  tlie  Vine. 

By  JOHN  PHIN. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Contents  :  I.ist-of  Works  on  the  Vine;  Natural  and  Civil 
History  of  the  Vine;  Choice  of  Soil ;  Preparation  ;  Planting 
Vines-  Care  of  Vine  in  First,  Second  and  Third  Years; 
Management  of  Fruiting  Vines;  Subsequent  Management; 
Pruning  and  Training ;  Walls,  Trellises,  etc. ;  Propagation  ; 
Manures  and  their  Application:  Diseases  and  Insc  cts ;  Hast¬ 
enin'*  Maturity  ;  Care  of  old  Vines;  To  Preserve  Grapes ; 
The  Manufacture  of  Wine.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

The  Thomery  System  of 
GRAPE  CULTI  IU:. 

From  the  French,  by  M.  Du  Breuil. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cultivation  of  the  Vine  upon  Trellises  in  Northern  and 
Central  France,  according  to  the  New  Methods  in  use  at 

system  under  which  the  splendid  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau  Grapes  are  produced;  it  is  the  method  ad¬ 
vocated  bv  Dr.  Grant.  The  account  is  literally  translated 
from  Du  Breuil’sCours  d’ Arboriculture,  and  is  llie  only  com¬ 
plete  account  which  can  be  lound — at  least  so  says  the 
Frenchman  Rendu,  in  his  “  Ampelographie  Franqaise,”  and 
lie  ought  lo  know. 

Price,  Post-paid,  flexible  cloth  covers,  aO  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  ny 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO,,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Valuable  Architectural  Books 

For  Carpenters  and  Builders. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &>  Sons,  near 
Kissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 


BURAL  AFFAIRS. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

SEVEN  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50  Each,  Sold  Separately  or  Together. 

Being  a  reprint  on  larger,  finer  and  heavier  paper,  oi'  the 
very  valuable  articles  in  every  department  of  Rural  Econo¬ 
my,  which  have  heretofore  appeared  in  annual  numbers, 
from  1835  to  1875,  inclusive,  under ‘the  title  of  the  Annual 
Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  These  volumes  contain  about 
3-10  pages  each,  or  over  Twenty-Three  Hundred  Pages  in  all, 
of  reading  matter,  and  are  illustrated  with  more  than  Three 
Thousand  Engravings,  a  large  part  of  them  from  drawings 
and  designs  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  A  brief  Ab¬ 
stract  of  the  Contents  ot  the  several  Volumes  is  subjoined, 
although  necessarily  so  compressed  as  to  convey  but  a  very 
Incomplete  idea  of  the  number  ana  variety  of  the  topics  em- 
raced,  and  the  concise  and  practical  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated : 

VOLUME  ONE. 

Four.  nUNDKED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Country  Dwellings.— Laying  Out  Grounds— What  Fruits  to 
Choose.  —  Domestic  Animals. — Fruit  Culture. —Farm 
Buildings. — Farm  Implements. — Butter  and  Cheese  Mak 
ing.— Rural  Economy.— Rustic  Seats  and  Structures.— 
School  Houses.  —  Weights  aud  Measures.  —  Domestic 
Economy. 

VOLUME  TWO. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  Complete  Country  Residence.— Country  Houses.— Fruits 
and  Fruit  Culture.— Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.— Farm 
Buildings.— Farm  Management.— Farm  Fences  and  Gates. 
—Domestic  Animals.— 'Nursery  Lists.— Ornamental  Plant- 
,  ing.— Implements  of  Tillage.— Other  New  Implements.— 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

VOLUME  THREE. 

Four.  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
■Workingmen's  Cottages.  —  Grounds  and  Greenhouses. — 
Farm  Buildings.  —  Architecture.  —  Farm  Husbandry.— 
Weeds  and  Grasses.— Practical  Entomology. — Fruits  and 
Fruit  Culture.— Flowers.— Vegetable  Physiology.— Do¬ 
mestic  Animals  — The  Dairy.— The  Poultry  Yard. 

VOLUME  FOUR. 

THREE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Farm  Work.— Orchard  and  Nursery.— Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.— Road  Making.— Cheese  Dairy¬ 
ing.— Entomology.— Country  Homes. — Pruning.  —  Poul¬ 
try.— Fruits  and  Flowers.  —  Domestic  Economy.— Do¬ 
mestic  Animals.— Implements  and  Inventions.— Wood¬ 
lands. 

VOLUME  FIVE. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

©rape  Culture.— Milk  Farming.— The  Duck.— Turnips  and 
their  Culture.— Garden  Insects.— Reapers  and  Mowers. — 
Rotation  of  Crops.— Small  Fruits.— Shrubs.— Labor  Sav¬ 
ing  Contrivances.  —  Vermin.  —  Wheat.— Hedges. — Pota¬ 
toes.— Rural  Improvements.  —  Fruits.  —  Strawberries.— 
Flowering  Planls. 

VOLUME  SIX. 

FOUR  nUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Culture  of  Indian  Corn.— Draining,  Fencing  and  Wall  Mak¬ 
ing.— Measuring  and  Mapping  Farms.— Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Roads.— Farm  Buildings.— Culture  of  the  Carrot. — 
Destructive  Insects.— Plowing  without  Dead  Furrows. — 
Weed  Hooks  and  Chains  in  Plowing.  —  Plowing  with 
Three  Horses.  —  Fruit  Culture. —  Cheese  Making.— Hay 
Making  by  Machinery.— Implement's  and  Machines.— Or¬ 
namental  Planting.— Domestic  Economy.— Miscellaneous 
Papers.— The  Farmer’s  Register. 

VOLUME  SEVEN. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Laying  Out  Home  Grounds. — Cooking  Food  for  Animals. — 
‘The  Great  Sale  of  the  Century. — 'rhe  Circle  of  Fruits. — 
Houses  of  Moderate  Cost.— Construction  of  Greenhouses. 
—Barns  for  Different  Purposes.— Piggeries  anti  Pig  Rais¬ 
ing.— Cranberry  Culture  in  New  .Jersey.— Small  Fruit 
Culture  for  Profit.— Ornamental  Plants.— Pigeons,  Man¬ 
agement  and  Varieties.— Tying  Knots.— Accidents  and 
Emergencies.  —  Market  Gardening  for  Profit.  —  Sug¬ 
gestions  in  Rural  Economy.— Miscellaneous  Papers.— 
The  Farmer’s  Register. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES. 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANJV. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 

This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  line  wood-engravings,  hut  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
ef  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
iselul  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  hotli  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
aud  it  Is  elegantly  hound  in  beveled  boards. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hussey’s 


National  Cottage  Architecture; 

OR 

Homes  for  Every  One. 

With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost; 
witli  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  houses  may 
be  built  direct  from  the  hook.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00.  A 

Atwood’s 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House-building, 
Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s 

National  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s 

national  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery.  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s 


national  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  witli  Perspective  Views, Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications, 
and  Estimates.'  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
provcdstyle.  Oue superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s 

Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
nouses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  witli  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s 


Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’ 

Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post  paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s 

Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  aud  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.01). 

Harney’s 

Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Cummings’ 

Architectural  Details. 

387  Designs  and  967  Illustrations  of  the  Various  Parts  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  City  and  Country.  Also,  Plans  and  Elevations  of 
Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and  other  Buildings.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Croft’s  Progressive 

American  Architecture. 

Tltis  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings,  etc.  Royal  Quarto. 

Post-paid,  $10.00, 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eiglity-four 
p  iges  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  design?,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  aud  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture,  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth’s 

School-House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  to  working  scaie,  witli  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Giving  examples  In  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 
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HERE  IT  IS! 

Crandall’s  Latest  and  Best ! 

THE  RICHEST  THING  OUT! 
CRANDALL’S 

JOHN  GILPIN; 

An  Illustration  of  the  Fine  Old  English  Ballad, 

JOHN  GILPIN’S  HIDE. 

This  Beautiful  and  Interesting  Toy  is  considered  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall  as  the  MASTER-PIECE  of  the  many 
inventions  he  has  thus  far  given  to  the  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  figures,  John  Gilpin — whose  highly 
colored  dress  is  specially  attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls — 
and  his  horse,  which  worthy  animal  performs  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  jollity  of  the  occasion.  The  forms 
are  almost  numberless  into  which  these  two  figures 
can  be  made  in  illustration  of  the  well  known  old 
Ballad,  or  independently  of  that.  “JOHN  GILPIN,” 
with  his  hat  on,  is  about  10  inches  high  ;  his  Horse  is  of 
proportionate  size.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Boys 
and  Girls,  who  have  spent  many  happy  hours  with  Cran¬ 
dall’s  “Blocks,”  “Acrobats,”  “Menagerie,”  and  “Ye 
Hero  of  ’76,”  will  all  want  this,  his  latest  invention. 
Each  Box,  with  JOHN  GILPIN  AND  HIS  HORSE, 
contains  a  Large  Showbill  with  many  amusing  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  Ballad,  “JOHN  GILPIN’S  RIDE,” 
printed  entire. 

Price  per  Box,  $  1.00  ;  by  mail , prepaid,  $1.35. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York., 
who  are  the  Sole  GeneralJAgents. 


Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 


Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 

WINDOW  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OB'  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  AND  “  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  window-gardening  we 
know  of.  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  window-gardening  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  though  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  list  of 
those  which  may  be  grown,  if  unusual  pains  be  taken, 
the  general  cultivator  wishes  only  to  undertake  those 
which  promise  to  be  successful  with  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  attention.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  succeed  with  window  plants,  are  very  few,  and 
the  whole  story  is  plainly  told  .—  Christian  Advocate , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IPrlce,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

(245  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions. 

A  great  improvement  upon  all  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  former 
worl;6,  containing  new  ideas  throughout..  Every  page 
sparkling  with  MEAV  AND  BEAUTIFUL  MUSIC. 

“THE  SONG  HERALD” 

is  the  legitimate  successor  of  “SONG  KING”  and 
“SONG  OUEENi”  which  have  had  a  combined  sale  of 
over  350,000  COPIES! 

All  other  Similar  W orks  are  but  Imitations. 

Price  $7.50  per  dozen  ;  Single  Copy  sent  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Specimen  pages  free. 

JOHN  CHURCH  &,  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

IRON  CITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 

most  complete  Business  College  in  the  United  States. 
Address,  tor  Circulars, 

J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

THE  FARMER’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

By  Prof.  J.  LAW, 

Cornell  University,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 

“We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language 
which,  in  the  same  space,  embraces  so  much.  Intelligible  to 
the  meanest  understanding  and  nothing  omitted  which  per¬ 
tains  to  the  most  recent  investigations  and  discoveries.  We 
certainly  have  no  book  like  this  in  Britain.”—  Veterinary 
Journal,  London. 

“The  most  useful  and  therefore  the  best  work  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  Animals  in  the  English  language.”  —  Country 
Gentleman. 

“  Deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  bead  of  all  that  lias  hitherto 
appeared  in  this  line.”— Prairie  Farmer. 

Sent  by  Mail  from  the  Author  for  $3. 

RICE’S  SPRING  BRACE. 

Fat’d  Feb.  11, '68 
$3  to  $5  each. 

So  saves  all 
vehicle  that  it 
tiie  service,  and 
Agents  wanted. 

Spuing  Brace 
Chas.  L.  RICE, 

Lock  Box  3S4, 


and  Jan.  4.  ’76. 

delivered, 
pans  of  the 
"ill  do  twice 
ride  easier. 

Address 
Manufactory. 
Proprietor, 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Samples  sent  this  month  on  receipt  of  M  retail  price. 

JCIieslon  Morris,  “  Fernbank,” 

•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

For  Ssile  Jit  Fleetwood  Stoclc  Farm, 

near  Frankfort.  Ey„  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK¬ 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

YJEKIN  DUCKS  f*8  per  pair),  JAVA  GAMES  and 
B  WHITE  GUINEAS.  Address,  with  stamp. 

- - 1 .  '  jriy. 


IN  llill  O#  AMUiuno,  Winn  oikuiiii, 

JAMES  E.  SISSON,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

AMERICAN  GAME  IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  beautiful  full-page  Engravings 
from  Nature  of  American  Game. 
CONTENTS January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer. 
—February.  Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— March.  Mallard 
and  Widgeon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— 
May.  American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe. 
Godwit.  Salmon.— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer.  —  Skptember.  Teal.  —  October. 
Quail.  Bittern.  —  November.  Huffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.  —  December.  Canvas  Back.  AVinter  Duck.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES. 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 

This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  botli  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  bound  iu  beveled  boards. 

QRANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

$45  Broadway,  New  York. 


No,  1  Peruvian  Guano. 

(10  per  cent  Ammonia  Standard.) 

Delivered  by  single  ton  direct  from  Gov’t  stores,  Brooklyn. 
Price  per  ton,  2,000  lbs.,  on  board  cars  or  boat  at  N.  Y.,  $56  50. 

Also  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  “  Guaranteed.” 

No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  “  Rectified.” 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  158  Front  St„  N.  Y. 

HARTFORD  POMP  Cl). 

"Water  raised  to  any  lielglit  and 
distance  by 

COMPRESSED  AIR. 

The  best  and  most  economical  means 
yet  devised  for  giving  a  Country  House 
or  farm  the  water  conveniences  enjoy¬ 
ed  in  cities.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  for 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HALLADAY  ~ 

STANDARD. 

The  first  Self- Regulating 
Wind  Mill  offered  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate¬ 
rial  used,  workmanship,  power 
and  durability  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  CHEAPEST. 

It  has  been  manufactured 
under  immediate  supervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years. 

$3,000,000  Worth 

NOW  IN  USE. 

A  58  page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  with  Price  List  will  be 

sent  free  to  all  who  - - 

make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassigned  coun¬ 
ties. 

U.  S.  WIND  EN¬ 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


;  The  Best 

.small  4' 

POWER  ENGINES’--' 

IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

M-vi 

;WARD  B.SNYDER. 

84 Fulton  Str. 


^  JHAMaGINI 

.  v-.^PnerHoPse  Power,  with  tubular-". 
"  boiler  compiete,only...§150. 
Mh  Two:Horse  Power.:.. .  200. 

!£|j  ‘H  ^Three-Horse  Power.. .250. 


/VCWYOP^  TO  afiECN  a)  t’HC  Ct,NTf,sNiat  Ex  Hlcl'UCrJ, 


J  Gall  aud  Examine, 
or  send  for  " 

.  ■'■■■’  '  . 

Illustrated 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $853.00 

4  'A  “  “  .  303.50 

US?-  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfie)d,-Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


■n  A  T5  Md  TOR  SALE  in  Delaware  &  Maryland. 

J.  XllwlViLO  All  descriptions  and  sizes,  from  $20  to  $100 
per  acre.  No  finer  farming  country  in  the  U.  S.,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  markets,  fruits,  climate,  and  productiveness. 
Society  good.  Schools  and  Churches  convenient.  Send  for 
circular  to  GEO.  W.  INGRAM,  Real  Estate  Agent,  Middle- 
town,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 


THE  HOME  CORN  SHELLER. 

The  best  Hand  Sh ell er  for  family  use  in  the  Market. 

Every  Machine  Warranted. 

PRICE  $3.50.  Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
needs  it.  Shipped  by  express,  safely  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
LIVINGSTON  &  Cp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULT URIST 

FOR  THE 

Farm,  GrarcLen,  and.  JEtonseliold. 

“AGHICULTUKE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  US  Hi’ CL.  AM)  MOST  N01ILE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M  AN.”— Washington. 


TERMS  :  Sfl  .50  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE  ; 

■4  Copies  for  S5;  10  for  S13 ;  20  or  more,  SI  each  ; 
10  Cents  additional  must  be  sent  with  eacli  Sub¬ 
scription  for  postage.  —  Single  Humber,  15  Cents. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  September,  1S~6,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  cf  Congress,  at  Washington. 


VOLUME  XXXV.— No.  10.  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1876.  NEW  SERIES— No.  357. 


OffiANGE  J3J1M)  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Cilice,  245  IS  ISO  AO  WAX. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

Published  also  in  German  at  same  rates  as  in  Enniisll. 


The  stock  business  upon  the  Western  plains  is 
an  exciting  and  busy  occupation.  As  the  cattle 
run  at  large  upon  the  range,  the  herds  of  many 
proprietors  necessarily  become  mixed  together.  It 
is  therefore  requisite  for  the  owners  to  be  constant¬ 
ly  on  the  watch  that  the  cattle  may  not  stray  too 
far,  and  that  their  general  safety  be  looked  after. 
A  sort  of  co-operative  mutual  care  is  exercised  over 
the  combined  herds ;  a  sufficient  number  of  bulls 
are  kept  on  the  range  by  each  owner,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  cows  he  owns,  and  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  the  cattle  are  gathered  together  at  a  stated 
place,  that  the  stock  of  different  owners  may  be 
separated,  and  the  calves  marked  or  branded. 
Every  year  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  “  Round-up.” 
The  owners  of  any  one  county  or  district  are  asso¬ 


ciated  together,  with  a  captain  and  subordinate 
officers,  who  make  regulations  and  arrangements 
for  the  “  Round-up.”  The  time  and  place  selected  is 
advertised  or  published,  or  the  parties  interested 
are  notified,  and  on  the  day  appointed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  mounted  men  scour  the  country,  and  gather 
to  the  selected  place  all  the  scattered  droves  they 
can  find  in  the  neighborhood.  These  are  driven 
and  kept  together  in  a  close  mass,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  From  out  of  this  general  herd  the 
cattle  are  sorted  according  to  the  brands  upon 
them,  by  which  their  owners  can  recognize  them. 
Or  as  they  are  driven  up,  each  man  and  his  herders 
“  cut  out  ”  or  separate  the  stock  owned  by  him,  and 
drive  them  to  a  place  by  themselves.  Here  they 
are  kept  together  by  some  herders,  who,  on  their 


trained  horses,  and  with  long  whips,  prevent  them 
from  straying  off.  This  is  the  “Round-up.”  The 
cattle  are  counted,  those  not  marked  are  branded, 
those  ready  for  market  are  driven  off  for  sale,  and 
the  remainder  are  left  to  wander  over  the  range 
until  the  next  occasion.  The  branding  or  marking 
of  the  cattle  is  done  by  heated  irons,  made  in  the 
form  of  the  inital  letters  of  the  owner’s  name,  or  a 
monogram  which  includes  these  letters.  The  ani¬ 
mal  to  he  branded  being  caught  with  a  lasso,  is  held 
or  thrown,  and  the  brand,  heated  so  as  to  mark  the 
skin,  is  held  upon  the  flank  or  shoulder,  until  a 
permanent  scar  is  made.  The  brands  are  registered 
in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  and  the  mark  is  held  to 
be  an  undisputed  title  to  the  ownership  of  the 
cattle.  Cattle  without  brands  are  public  property. 
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Contents  for  October  1876. 


Among  the  Farmers — No.  9 . . . 37-t 

Bee  Notes  for  October . Illustrated.. 370 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns— The  Doctor’s  Correspond¬ 
ence — Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle  Box — History,  A  Remark¬ 
able — The  Fox,  Goat  and  Carrots — The  Spring  Un¬ 
der  the  Willow— Doctor’s  Talks  about  Iron  and 

Steel . 11  Illustrations..  385-3S8 

Brahmas,  The  Good  Points  in  Light . 379 

Cattle,  Preparation  for  Soiling . 377 

Cattle,  “Round-Up,”  in  Colorado . Illustrated.  .361 

Centennial,  The— One  More  Month . 355 

Cool  Cellar  with  a  Well . Illustrated .  .379 

Corn  Crib,  A  Self-Feeding . Illustrated.  .379 

Corn,  Unloading . .  —  Illustrated . . 377 

Dairy  at  ihe  Centennial . 5  Illustrations.. 308 

Farming  without  Stable  Manure  or  Stock . 379 

Feed  Trough  and  Halter .  Illustrated.. 37S 

Fertilizers,  Effects  of  Artificial .  . 378 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  for  October .  3(54 

Fruit  Garden  for  October . 363 

Goat,  Angora . 2  Illustrations.. 373 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  for  October . 363 

Hitching  a  Crib  Biter . Illustrated.. 378 

Hogs,  A  Method  of  Hanging . 2  Illustrations.  .Hid 

Household  Department— Home  Topics— Kindergarten 
Gifts  and  Occupations — Mangles,  Old  and  New — Po¬ 
tatoes  in  Kentucky  Style . 6  Illustrations.. 383-385 

House  Plan . 2  Illustrations. .  372 

How  Flowers  are  Fertilized . 14  Illustrations.. 382 

Hydrangea,  The  New . Illustrated.  381 

Kitchen  Garden  for  October . 363 

Koelreuteria  paniculata . 3S3 

Leaves  as  Litter,  Value  of . 379 

Lilies  from  Seed . 3S3 

Manure,  How  to  Save  and  Keep .  375 

Manure,  Pits  for  Keeping . 7  Illustrations .  .375 

Market  Report  for  October . 364 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  80 . 369 

Orchard  and  Nursery  for  October . 363 

“Our  Special  Foreign  Correspondent” . 378 

Paste,  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Flour . 376 

Pen  for  Single  Pig . 4  Illustrations.  .377 

Potatoes,  Bin  for  Storing . 3  Illustrations . .  376 

Premiums,  Something  About . 369 

Science  Applied  to  Farming . 371 

11  Science  Applied  to  Farming  ”  Correspondence . 395 

Seed  Sowing,  Use  of  the  Feet  in . 3S1 

Weed,  A  New . Illustrated.  380 

Weeds,  Fall . 379 

Wool-Growing  in  Texas . 378 

Work,  Hints  About . 362 


INDEX  TO  “  BASKET,” 

Bacon,  Breakfast . 391 

Balsams,  Fine . 366 

Banana  and  Sweet  Pota¬ 
to,  Composition  of. . .  .394 
Barley,  Why  not  grow 

more? . 394 

Barometer,  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice . 366 

Berkshire  Record,  Ameri¬ 
can . 394 

Braces,  Rice’s  Spring. . .  .365 
Broom  Corn,  How  to 

Pack  and  Market . 367 

Broom  Makers,  Wages  of395 
Bulletins  of  the  Bussey 

Institute .  365 

Bushels,  Weight  of  vari¬ 
ous . 394 

Bu  t  ter-maki  n  g . 394 

Calves  in  a  Hog  Pasture. .395 
Chickens,  successful 

rearing  of . 367 

Coco  or  Nut-grass . 366 

Corn  Husks  . 394 

Cotton,  English  Con¬ 
sumption  of  American.  394 

Cranberry  Weed . 366 

Dairying,  American.  ...366 
Death  of  II.  S.  Randall.. 365 
Diseases  of  the  Horse, 

Book  on . 395 

East  Tennessee . 394 

Eggs,  IIow  Many  can  a 

Hen  Lay . 393 

Fairs,  Additional . 395 

Fair,  St.  Louis . 393 

Fairs,  Side-shows  at . 394 

Farm  Machinery  in  Cal.  .395 

Farm,  Renting  a  . 367 

Foul  in  the  Feet . 393 

Fruit  and  Potatoes,  Feed-  | 

ing  Decayed . 360 

Fruit  Raising  in  Cal . 395 

Georgia  State  Hort.  Soc.,365 
Grain,  Prices  of,  at  Dif¬ 
ferent  Months ....  305 

Grape,  A  very  Early  New 367 
Grape  Leaves. Variegated394 


Olt  SHORTER  ARTICI.ES. 
Grater  for  Apples  and  Ci¬ 
der  Press . . 365 

Hardin  Method  of  Setting 

Milk . 394 

Horses,  Chicken  Lice  on. 367 

Humbugs  Sundry  . 366 

Mare,  Breeding  a  Young.395 
Meadow,  Breaking  up  a. 366 

Milk  Fever  . 367 

Milk  Mirror . 394 

Mother,  Artificial  . 366 

Muck  from  Long  Island.. 394 

Oats,  Winter . 393 

Pear,  Vergajieu . 366 

Pig,  Color  of  a  Berkshire.395 
Pigs,  Record  of  Grade 

Essex . 366 

Pork,  Cost  of  Making _ 367 

Potato  Bug,  Uselul . 394 

Poultry  House,  How  to 

Whitewash  a . 366 

Questions,  a  String  of.  .394 

"Reader  ” . 367 

Red  Water  in  Cattle  . .  .394 
Rifle  Shooting  Counting. 366 

Ringbone.  Cure  for . 395 

Roaches,  Remedy  for _ 393 

School  for  Young  Ladies, 

Home . 365 

Scrap.  Value  of  Porgie . .  .395 
Seed,  Sowing  Steeped. .  .394 

Silk  in  Kansas . 365 

Soap,  Whale  Oil . 366 

Stump  Pullers,. Screw. ...366 
Thrush  in  the  Feet  ..  .  366 
Thrush,  Muriatic  Acid  for367 
Timothy  and  Clover  with 

Hungarian  Grass . 367 

Toads  and  ’Tater  Bugs  .394 
Tumor  on  the  Jaw  of  an 

Ox . 367 

Valentine  &  Co . 394 

Veal,  White . 393 

Wagon  Brake,  Marlcrud  .366 
Watermelons  in  Virginia394 

Weeds  Named  . 394 

Wheat,  Fertilizers  for. ..395 
Wheat,  Potash  Salts  for. 366 


Cheese  Making.-— “  u.  M.  S..”  Colfax,  W. 
T.  xn  the  American  Agriculturist  of  September,  1875,  is 
an  article  on  Cheese  Making,  giving  the  exact  propor. 
tions  of  rennet  to  be  used,  and  the  method  of  preparing  it. 
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NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1876. 

This  month  and  the  next  are  really  two  of  the 
busiest  months  of  the  year.  We  are  too  apt  to  for¬ 
get  this,  and  to  let  the  pleasant  October  days  lure 
tas  to  rest  or  pleasure  seeking.  Then  come  corn- 
liusking  and  potato  digging  in  the  sleet  and  slush 
of  the  first  wintry  storms.  We  have  never  been 
caught  so  but  once,  and  never  will  be  so  caugbt 
again.  While  anything  remains  to  be  done,  there 
should  be  no  “  let  up  ”  ;  that  which  may  be  done, 
may  be  left,  but  that  which  must  be  done  should  be 
done  now.  There  is  com  yet  to  be  cut  up  ;  pota¬ 
toes  to  be  dug ;  apples  to  be  gathered  ;  corn  to 
husk  ;  roots  to  harvest ;  stalks  to  be  drawn  in  and 
stack  ;  buildings  to  fix  up,  and  stock  to  be  looked 
after.  The  man  who  will  leave  any  of  this  work, 
and  go  to  digging  out  stone,  making  fences,  wast¬ 
ing  time  at  public  sales  or  other  gatherings,  or  lying 
around  doing  nothing,  deserves  to  work  in  the 
snow  with  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  have  no  pity. 
Let  everything  that  must  be  done  be  noted  down, 
and  finished  in  order,  and  the  rest  be  done  when  the 
most  convenient  time  comes.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
lost  time  to  attend  the  County  or  State  Fair.  This 
ought  to  he  made  a  special  business.  And  when 
there,  remember  it  will  pay  better  to  study  the 
machines,  implements,  products,  and  stock  care¬ 
fully,  and  attentively,  than  to  run  with  the  crowd 
to  the  horse  races  or  the  trotting  ring.  The  annual 
fair  should  be  made  a  business  matter ;  every  farm¬ 
er,  his  wife,  and  children  should  have  something  to 
exhibit  there,  and  should  compare  and  judge  for 
themselves  all  other  exhibits.  If  no  prize  is  gained, 
there  should  he  no  disappointment,  vexation,  or 
jealousy,  but  a  determination  to  improve  upon  the 
effort  next  year,  and  if  possible  then  to  succeed. 


Hints  nl>osi  t.  Work. 

Winter  Grain,  may  yet  he  sown  ;  on  good  warm 
soils  wTieat  may  succeed  sown  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  mouth,  and  rye  may  be  sown  as  late  as  early  in 
November.  Double  the  usual  quantity  of  seed 
should  be  sown,  to  ensure  a  good  growth.  We  have 
had  an  excellent  and  neavy  growth  of  rye  to  cut  in 
April  for  soiling,  from  a  field  sown  in  November 
with  5  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Top-Dressing  the  knolls  or  poorer  parts  of  the 
newly  sown  wheat  fields,  will  be  found  useful.  A 


thin  coating  of  straw  even,  has  been  found  of  great 
service,  and  has  helped  the  crop  wonderfully  in 
some  cases.  For  this  purpose  any  coarse  manure 
or  straw  may  he  used.  Marsh  hay  or  buckwheat 
straw  will  be  serviceable,  as,  except  when  manure 
is  used,  the  shelter  and  protection  is  what  benefits 
the  crop.  Where  the  wheat  has  come  up  thin  and 
poor  on  worn  lands,  150  lbs.  of  the  best  guano,  or 
100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  per  acre,  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  should  be  used  early  to  do  the  most  good. 

Water  Furrows  from  low  spots  should  be  made 
at  once,  to  carry  off  the  water  which  will  gather  by 
and  by.  W'ken  these  spots  arc  flooded  and  the  soil 
is  wet,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  this  work,  as  the 
trampling  of  the  ground  will  do  more  mischief  than 
the  water.  This  should  be  done  at  once. 

Corn  Husking. — The  present  season  corn  may  he 
husked  earlier  than  usual,  and  there  need  be 
none  left  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  the  month.  As 
there  are  many  things  to  be  done  during  fine 
weather,  it  will  generally  he  best  to  let  out  this  job 
by  the  bushel.  In  this  case  keep  an  eye  on  the 
buskers,  that  the  work  may  he  done  cleanly  and  no 
small  ears  left  on  the  stalks.  Large  ears  measure  up 
more  quickly  than  small  ones,  and  are  as  easily  husk¬ 
ed,  hence  small  ears  are  sometimes  not  husked. 
Have  two  baskets  in  the  field,  one  for  small  ears, 
soft  corn,  and  nubbins,  and  the  other  for  large 
sound  ears,  which  should  be  cribbed  by  themselves. 
The  rest  should  be  boiled  for  the  pigs,  or  ground 
with  some  oats  and  bran  for  feed  for  cows,  but 
never  cribbed  with  good  corn. 

Seed  Corn  should  be  selected  now  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  Large,  sound  ears,  filled  to  the  tips,  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  smaller  ones,  although  two  may  have 
grown  upon  one  stalk.  We  would  rather  have  one 
good  ear  upon  each  stalk,  than  two  small  ones  upon 
half  the  crop,  and  one  small  one  upon  the  rest.  One 
large  good  ear  upon  a  stalk,  will  yield  over  200 
bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy 
any  man.  The  selected  ears  should  not  be  husked, 
but  the  husks  turned  back  and  braided  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  bunch  of  20  or  30  ears.  These 
should  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  safe  place. 

Corn  Fodder. — Especial  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  corn-fodder  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
What  has  been  said,  and  the  contrivances  that 
have  been  described  should  be  studied.  There  will 
be  a  scarcity  of  fodder  in  many  places  in  the  East, 
aud  economy  should  be  used  in  saving  and  feeding 
the  stalks.  They  should  he  put  under  cover  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  they  are  rarely  stacked  so  as  to  keep  them 
dry.  Mouldy  stalks  are  often  the  cause  of  sickness 
amongst  cattle,  which  is  charged  to  “horn  ail,”  or 
some  other  imaginary  or  obscure  disease.  Throw 
out  all  smutty  stalks  and  burn  them.  They  are  not 
wholesome  food,  and  the  scattered  smut  will  be 
very  apt  to  infest  the  crops  another  year. 

Potatoes. — We  gather  potatoes  into  a  temporary 
pit,  and  cover  the  heap  with  a  quantity  of  the  stalks 
before  we  leave  the  field  at  night.  We  think  this 
safest  and  best.  -They  are  not  touched  by  a  light 
frost  that  might  occur,  nor  scalded  by  the  noon 
sun.  As  soon  as  they  are  dry,  gather  into  heaps 
of  40  or  50  bushels,  and  cover,  when  they  will  be 
safe  until  heavy  frosts  come,  when  they  should  be 
pitted,  or  stored  in  a  dry  cellar.  It  is  best  to  dig 
only  in  dry  weather.  Potatoes  are  high  now,  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  the  potato  beetle  and 
the  dry  weather,  in  some  sections.  But  on  the 
whole  the  crop  is  large,  and  prices  may  not  keep 
up  when  the  supply  becomes  diffused  and  equal¬ 
ized.  This  may  be  worth  considering  by  those  who 
can  dig  their  crop  early. 

The  Potato  Fungus. — It  is  now  known  that  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  which  causes  the  potato  dis¬ 
ease,  remain  in  the  stalks  or  tubers  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  Where  there  is  any  disease,  then  it  would  be 
safe  to  burn  the  stalks,  and  pick  out  every  diseased 
tuber  to  be  boiled  and  fed  to  pigs  or  chickens.  If 
this  is  done  generally,  the  potato  disease  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  become  very  serious  in  this  country.  We 
have  seen  many  diseased  potatoes  this  season. 

Live  Stock. — With  the  new  outlet  for  beef  and 
mutton  to  the  European  markets,  it  is  not  probable 
that  feeding  good  beeves  will  be  unprofitable  for 
6ome  time  to  come.  But  none  but  the  best  stock 
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is  suitable  for  shipment.  It  will  be  wise  then  to 
weed  out  all  poor  stock  which  costs  as  mucji  to 
keep  as  the  good,  and  keep  only  the  best.  Then 
these  should  be  kept  in  the  best  manner.  Just  now 
is  a  good  time  to  study  over  this  matter  and  lay 
plans  for  the  future.  Good  grades  of  all  sorts  of 
stock  are  without  doubt  the  best  kind  of  animals 
to  have  on  any  ordinary  farm. 

Cows. — As  the  feed  out  of  doors  falls  off,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  the  cows.  The  leaves  of 
root  crops,  or  some  roots,  will  be  useful  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  milk  with  cows  that  are  still  milking. 
But  unless  a  special  business  is  made  of  winter 
dairying,  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  cows  dried  off 
before  the  cold  weather  arrives.  Frozen  half-de¬ 
cayed  green  food  is  not  healthful,  and  makes  poor 
milk.  It  would  be  better  to  put  the  cows  upou  dry 
feed  at  once,  than  feed  waste  rubbish  to  them. 
Cows  forward  in  calf  should  be  kept  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  no  more,  for  safety. 

Calve, s  and  Yearlings. — Nothing  pays  so  well  as  to 
keep  young  stock  growing  all  the  time.  Good  feed 
and  good  care  are  sure  of  a  satisfactory  reward. 
And  now  is  the  time  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
young  animals  and  treat  them  generously. 

Sheep. — Wool  is  low,  but  good  mutton  sheep  still 
pay  a  good  profit.  The  business  of  raising  early 
lambs  is  likely  to  be  always  profitable.  It  is  ouly 
where  wool  is  the  principal  object  that  sheep  keep¬ 
ers  have  reason  to  complain,  and  they  even  would 
be  unwise  to  throw  away  their  flocks  because  of  a 
temporary  depression  in  wool.  It  would  be  better 
to  weed  out  the  poor  ewes  and  half-bred  rams,  pro¬ 
cure  full-blood  rams,  and  grade  up  the  flock.  Then 
it  will  not  only  be  easier  to  get  through  the  hard 
times,  but  when  the  turn  comes,  as  come  it  will,  the 
profit  will  be  the  greater.  See  hints  for  last  month. 

Fall  Plowing. — While  hand-work  presses,  it  will 
be  wise  to  hire  extra  help  to  keep  the  teams  at  work 
plowing  stubbles,  drawing  out  and  spreading  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  sod  intended  for  corn,  hauling  swamp 
muck,  and  doing  other  necessary  work. 

Labor  am  be  procured  cheaply  now,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  cheaper  than  for  several  years  to  come.  Im¬ 
provements  that  need  to  be  made,  drains,  clearings, 
etc.,  may  now  be  done  at  reasonable  cost,  and  if 
any  idle  hands  are  around,  they  should  be  set  to 
work  as  far  as  possible.  In  hiring  men,  give  the 
preference  to  near-by  residents  rather  than  wander¬ 
ers.  It  is  to  the  farmers  interest  to  encourage  a 
steady  supply  of  respectable  laborers  around  him. 

Hoads. — Before  the  fall  rains  occur,  roads  should 
be  repaired,  holes  should  be  filled  up,  hollows  lev¬ 
eled,  and  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  drains 
should  be  cleared  and  put  in  good  order.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  road  should  be  made  smooth  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  rounding  to  turn  the  water  into  the  side 
drains,  and  these  should  not  have  so  much  declivi¬ 
ty  as  to  become  washed  by  the  current. 

Wagons  and  other  vehicles. — While  wagons  and 
carts  are  dry,  they  should  be  painted,  or  if  that  is 
inconvenient  at  this  season,  they  should  be  put  un¬ 
der  cover  when  not  in  use,  until  they  can  be  paint¬ 
ed.  A  carriage  should  not  be  kept  so  near  a  stable 
that  the  pungent  fumes  of  ammonia  can  reach  the 
varnish.  These  deaden  the  varnish,  and  in  time 
cause  it  to  peel  off ;  then  the  carriage  builder  is 
blamed  for  that  for  whictf  he  is  not  responsible. 

Fuel. — The  winter’s  fuel  should  now  be  laid  in. 
Coal  should  be  hauled  and  stored,  and  wood  cut 
and  split,  and  piled  ready  for  hauling.  Wood  cut 
now,  if  split  fine,  will  dry  thoroughly  by  Christmas. 
- - - - — « ®  — — - — •  - — 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


After  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  late  crops  of 
roots  stored,  there  will  still  remain  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  for  next  year’s  crop.  The  severe 
drouth  of  the  past  season  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  horticulturists  to  underdrain  their  land,  and  to 
make  preparations  for  irrigation  where  it  is  possi¬ 
ble.  The  first  outlay  for  irrigating  will  be  con¬ 
siderable,  but  the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  good 
crops  every  season  will  make  it  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  There  should  also  be  arrangements  for 


storing  in  a  convenient  place  all  drainage  from 
the  house,  wastewater  from  the  roofs  of  buildings, 
and  all  chamber  slops  and  liquid  manure  ;  these, 
if  applied  to  the  small  fruits,  vegetables,  grass, 
etc.,  will  prove  very  valuable,  and  utilize  what 
would  otherwise  prove  a  nuisance.  The  storing  of 
roots  for  winter  must  not  be  done  before  the 
weather  becomes  moderately  cool,  else  there  will 
be  danger  of  decay.  A  root  cellar,  separate  from 
that  of  the  house,  should  be  provided  for  vegeta¬ 
bles,  to  avoid  the  bad  odors,  if  not  danger  of  dis¬ 
ease,  which  may  come  from  vegetables  stored  in 
the  house  cellar. 

Orchard  and  Mursery. 

In  all  localities  where  the  autumns  are  long  and 
mild,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  plant  trees,  except 
stone  fruits,  in  the  fall.  The  soil  is  in  better  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  work  can  be  more  thoroughly  done 
than  in  the  uncertain  weather  of  spring.  The  trees 
should  be  set  as  soon  as  the  free  falling  of  the 
leaves  shows  that  their  duties  are  over  ;  if  set  soon, 
the  trees  will  become  well  established,  or  “  get  a 
good  hold  of  the  soil,”  as  gardeners  say,  before 
winter  sets  in.  Even  if  spring-planting  is  preferred, 
it  is  better  to  procure  trees  now  and  heel  them  in, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  setting  next  spring;  trans¬ 
portation  is  much  safer  at  this  season,  and  this 
plan  will  save  much  anxiety  and  hurry.  A  mound 
of  earth  h  foot  high,  raised  around  each  tree  before 
the  ground  freezes,  will  serve  better  than  a  stake, 
and  help  protect  it  from  mice.  Prepare  the  land 
for  spring  planting. 

Heeling-in. — There  is  a  wrong  and  a  right  way 
with  this.  If  a  bundle  of  trees  is  dumped  into  a 
hole,  with  some  earth  thrown  carelessly  over  the 
roots,  probably  the  majority  will  be  found  dead  in 
the  spring.  The  right  way  is  to  open  a  wide  trench 
12  or  18  inches  deep,  place  in  the  trees  singly  at  an 
angle  of  45°  or  more,  and  cover  the  roots  of  each 
with  mellow  soil,  taking  care  to  fill  in  around  com¬ 
pletely,  leaving  no  spaces,  and  finish  by  banking 
up  well,  and  provide  a  channel  for  the  water  to  run 
off.  The  trees  should  lean  towards  the  south,  so 
that  the  branches  will  shade  the  trunks ;  if  mice 
are  troublesome,  it  is  better  to  stand  the  trees  up¬ 
right,  and  bank  the  earth  all  around  them.  When 
heeling-in  is  well  done,  the  trees  will  pass  the  win¬ 
ter  as  safely  as  if  in  the  nursery,  and  they  are  at 
hand  whenever  planting  can  be  done. 

Seeds. — Prepare  beds  for  sowing  seeds  of  such 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  as  require  to  be  sown  at 
once,  as  many  require  the  action  of  the  frost  to  in¬ 
sure  their  germination.  Seedlings  from  seeds 
sown  last  spring,  may  be  taken  up  and  lieeled-in, 
to  prevent  injury  from  the  heaving  of  the  soil,  or 
be  well  mulched  with  leaves. 

Nursery  Hows  may  be  manured  by  opening  a  fur¬ 
row  between  them,  into  which  well  rotted  manure 
is  put  and  covered.  Turn  light  furrows  towards 
the  rows,  to  throw  the  water  away  from  them. 

Harvest  the  late  apples  and  pears,  and  barrel  them, 
but  do  not  put  them  in  the  cellar  until  the  weather 
becomes  cold.  This  year  much  of  the  fruit  must 
be  examined  and  assorted  before  sending  to  market. 

Drying  of  Fruits  should  be  continued ;  where 
there  is  no  drying  apparatus,  arrange  racks  near  the 
kitchen  stove  to  use  in  damp  weather. 

Shade  Trees—  Most  -varieties  of  shade  trees,  ex¬ 
cept  Evergreens,  may  be  set  out  now,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  fall-planting  fruit  trees.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  plant  a  “  Centennial  ”  tree. 

Manure. — People  are  slowly  learning  that  fruit 
can  not  be  taken  from  the  land  year  after  year  with¬ 
out  making  a  return,  and  that  unless  the  orchard 
is  manured,  it  in  time  becomes  nearly  useless. 
Stable  manure,  ashes,  lime,  or  bones,  are  all  valu¬ 
able,  and  may  be  applied  now  or  in  spring. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  late  varieties  of  pears,  and  grapes,  and  the 
quinces  having  been  harvested,  the  main  work  now 
is  to  prepare  for  the  next  season’s  crop. 

Pears. — Store  in  a  cool  room  on  shelves  or  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes,  not  exposed  to  light,  and  consume  or 


market  as  they  ripen.  The  late  sorts  may  be  treated 
like  winter  apples  ;  when  they  begin  to  soften  bring 
them  into  a  warmer  room  to  finish. 

Grapes. — Only  a  few  varieties  keep  well,  and  are 
best  kept  by  packing  in  5-lb.  boxes,  after  they  have 
been  picked  a  few  days  ;  keep  at  an  uniform  low 
temperature.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  vines 
should  be  pruned  before  cold  weather,  and  tender 
kinds  laid  down  and  covered  with  earth. 

Strawberries. — If  cultivated  in  rows,  the  runners 
should  be  kept  cut  off.  Apply  a  dressing  of  well 
rotted  manure  between  the  nows.  Set  out  plants 
for  new  beds  in  rich  soil. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prune  by  shortening 
the  new  wood,  and  thinning  where  too  crowded  ; 
make  cuttings  of  new-  wood,  and  cut  into  lengths 
of  6  or  8  in.,  and  set  out  in  rich  soil  4  in.  apart, 
with  one  bud  above  ground.  Pack  the  earth  close 
around  the  cuttings. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  do  best  when  set  in 
the  fall,  that  they  may  get  well  established  and 
commence  growing  early  in  the  spring.  Set  black¬ 
berries  in  rows  8  ft.  apart,  and  six  feet  in  the  rows. 
Raspberries  need  not  be  planted  so  far  apart ;  four 
feet  each  way  is  a  convenient  distance. 


Kitciieaa  Wan-dlesa. 

Harvesting  the  remaining  crops,  and  preparing 
for  those  of  next  season,  will  make  this  a  busy 
month.  Plow  or  spade  all  land  intended  for  vege¬ 
tables  this  fall,  turning  under  a  heavy  coating  of 
manure.  It  is  not  too  late  to  drain,  and  it  is  not 
probable  there  will  ever  be  a  time  when  it  can  be 
done  more  cheaply,  materials  and  labor  being  low. 

Asparagus. — When  growth  has  ceased,  cut  the 
tops  and  burn  them,  unless  seeds  are  wanted  for 
new  beds.  Apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure, 
which  should  lie  until  spring. 

Beans. — Gather  all  ripe  beans.  The  ripe  Limas 
are  much  superior  to  the  common  field  bean  for 
baking.  Salt  down  the  late  crop  of  string  beans. 

Beets. — Pull  before  the  frost  has  injured  their 
sweetness.  Pack  those  for  table  use  in  sand  or  dry 
earth,  to  keep  them  from  shriveling.  The  tops  are 
^excellent  for  milch  cows,  and  may  be  kept  fresh 
several  weeks  at  this  season,  if  not  put  in  large  heaps. 

Cabbages. — Leave  the  winter  sorts  in  the  ground 
until  freezing  weather  is  at  hand  ;  then  take  up 
and  store  in  a  cool  cellar  or  in  trenches  in  the  open 
ground.  If  stored  in  the  open  ground,  they  may 
be  stood  upright  in  trenches,  and  covered  with 
straw  and  boards  when  really  cold  weather  comes  ; 
or  they  may  be  6et  on  the  surface,  roots  up,  and 
then  be  gradually  covered  with  earth  as  the  weather 
becomes  colder. 

Cauliflowers. — Set  any  which  are  likely  to  head 
in  a  cellar  or  cold-frame. 

Carrots. — Dig  and  store  those  for  family  use  in 
dry  earth  or  sand  in  the  root  cellar.  Those  for 
feeding  out  may  be  put  in  pits  or  trenches. 

Celery. — Earth  up  gradually,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  the  earth  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  plants. 

Cold-Frames. — These  should  be  made  ready  at 
once  for  the  reception  of  cabbage  and  other  plants 
which  are  to  be  wintered  over. 

Hot- Beds.  — Prep  are  a  supply  of  light  rich  earth 
for  next  spring,  and  store  where  it  can  be  got  at 
readily  when  needed. 

Lettuce. — Sow  in  cold-frame  for  wintering  over, 
and  a  few  rows  in  the  open  ground ;  cover  with 
hay  or  straw  before  freezing  weather. 

Onions  sown  in  the  fall  require  to  be  covered 
with  bog  hay  or  litter,  to  keep  them  from  being- 
thrown  out  by  frost. 

Parsnips. — Dig  enough  for  winter  use,  and  store 
in  earth  ;  the  rest  leave  in  the  ground  until  spring. 

Rhubarb. — Divide  old  plants  and  reset  in  fresh 
soil,  which  has  been  previously  heavily  manured. 
A  root  or  two  may  be  put  in  the  cellar  and  then 
started  in  the  hot-bed  early. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — Treat  same  as  parsnips. 

Spinach. — Sow  for  spring  use  in  rich  soil,  and 
]ieep  that  sown  last  month  free  from  weeds. 
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Squashes. — Gather  before  heavy  frosts  and  leave 
in  heaps  in  the  field  a  few  days,  covering  with  the 
vines  at  night.  Use  the  greenest  specimens  first. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Dig  as  soon  as  the  frost  lias 
touched  the  tops  of  the  vines,  taking  care  not  to 
bruise  or  cut  them.  Allow  them  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  a  day,  and  then  store  in  barrels  in  a 
room  where  a  warm  even  temperature  can  be  had. 

Tomatoes— A  few  plants  may  be  covered  with 
mats,  to  protect  them  from  the  first  frosts,  and  they 
will  continue  to  bear  for  some  time.  Green  ones 
arc  useful  for  chopped  or  other  pickles.  Make  cat¬ 
sup  if  not  already  done. 

Turnips  may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  hard 
frosts,  when  they  must  be  pulled,  topped  and  stored 
in  '  bins  in  the  root  cellar.  The  rutabaga  sorts  are 
best  for  family  use,  especially  the  White  French ; 
pack  these  in  earth,  as  directed  for  beets. 

Dry  Earth,— It  a  store  has  not  been  provided 
during  the  dry  season,  a  spot  should  be  harrowed 
often,  to  promote  rapid  drying.  Scrape  up  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  dried  earth  for  use  in  the  sta.bles  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Store  where  it  will  keep  quite  dry. 

Spading.— Spade  up  all  spots  which  can  not  be 
plowed,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  made  fine  by  frosts. 

fflowei1  »zs«l  Sfsswsa. 

The  present  is  a  better  time  for  laying  out  new 
walks,  drives,  and  doing  any  such  jobs,  than  the 
spring,  when  work  is  driving.  After  the  plan  is 
thoroughly  made  and  all  needed  materials  at  hand, 
it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  carry  out  the  details. 

Walks  need  thorough  work,  and  to  have  the 
foundations  well  laid  at  the  start ;  at  least  two  feet 
of  earth  should  be  dug  out  and  the  space  filled  with 
stones  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  ;  then  put 
on  broken  stone,  and  finally  finish  with  good  gravel ; 
a  walk  or  drive  thus  made  will  last,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  gravel  occasionally,  for  a  lifetime. 
Always  make  the  center  sufficiently  higher  than  the 
sides,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  oil  quickly. 

Bulbs. — This  is  the  best  month  for  putting  in  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips  and  other  spring  flowering  bulbs. 
Cover  with  coarse  litter  before  severe  weather  sets 
in.  Store  tender  bulbs,  such  as  Tuberoses,  Gladio¬ 
luses,  etc.,  in  a  dry  place,  where  the  mice  will  not 
injure  them,  carefully  labelling  the  named  sorts. 

Dahlias. — Keep  tied  to  stakes,  and  if  covered  cold 
nights  with  a  cloth  or  even  a  paper,  their  bloom 
will  often  be  prolonged  for  some  weeks.  After  the 
tops  are  killed  by  frosts,  leave  the  tubers  in  the 
ground  for  a  few  days,  to  ripen ;  dig  on  a  sunny 
day,  label,  and  take  to  the  cellar,  handling  care¬ 
fully,  as  they  break  readily. 

Frames  and  Pits  should  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
all  half  hardy  plants. 

Pieonies. — The  best  time  to  set  these  is  in  the  fall, 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest ;  divide  and  reset 
in  good  garden  soil. 

Cannas  should  be  taken  up  before  the  leaves  are 
killed  by  frost  and  stored  in  a  shed  where  they  can 
dry  fora  week  or  so  ;  finally  store  them  where  frost 
and  dampness  cannot  injure  them  ;  a  good  place  is 
under  the  benches  in  a  greenhouse. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. — The  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  divide  and  re-set  most  of  these,  as  many  start 
so  early  in  the  spring  that  they  cannot  then  be 
moved  with  safety.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials 
should,  as  a  general  thing,  be  moved  and  divided 
once  in  three  year.s,  to  keep  them  at  their  best. 
When  left  longer,  the  roots  get  matted  and  the  soil 
around  them  exhausted. 

Seeds. — Sow  seeds  of  shrubs  and  perennials  in 
boxes,  which  may  be  set  in  cold  frames. 

Clematis  may  be  raised  from  seeds  which  should 
be  sown  at  once  ;  if  they  fail  to  start  next  spring, 
they  will  be  quite  sure  to  grow  the  following  one. 
Many  very  handsome  varieties  can  be  raised  from 
seeds  of  good  named  sorts.  Some  native  species 
are  worth  trying. 

Bedding  Plants. — Make  cuttings  of  all  to  be  saved 
over  winter,  as  it  is  seldom  worth  the  trouble  to  keep 
old  plants,  when  new  ones  can  be  made  so  readily. 
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Everything  should  now  be  ready,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  removing  tender  plants  to  the 
house  or  greenhouse  whenever  the  weather  shall 
render  it  necessary.  The  heating  apparatus  should 
be  in  order,  else  many  plants  might  be  lost  by  frost. 
Do  all  needed  glazing  and  make  everything  tight. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  of  annuals  for  winter  flower¬ 
ing  nowr,  and  keep  in  a  moderately  cool  place,  so 
that  the  plants  will'  be  stocky  and  healthy. 

Forcing  Plants. — Where  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  are  forced  for  flowers,  they  should  be  taken 
up  now  and  potted  or  planted  in  the  cold  frame  or 
cellar,  and  then  be  brought  into  heat  as  required. 

Insects. — Before  bringing  a  plant  into  the  green¬ 
house,  see  that  those  left  there  are  free  from  insects, 
and  then  that  all  that  are  taken  in  are  first  thor¬ 
oughly  examined,  and  all  insects  removed. 

Climbers. — Tie  up  climbers  to  the  rafters  or  wires, 
and  cut  back  the  too  rampant  growers. 

Bulbs. — Pot  and  put  in  a  dark  place  all  which  are 
to  be  grown  for  winter  flowering.  After  they  have 
formed  roots  they  mu3t  be  brought  into  the  green¬ 
house  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted. 

Hanging  Baskets. — Be-stock  with  such  plants  as 
are  fitted  for  the  purpose  and  let  them  stand  a  few 
days  in  the  shade,  until  they  become  established, 
when  they  can  be  hung  in  the  house  or  greenhouse. 

Ferneries. — ltemove  the  old  plants,  keeping  only 
such  as  are  worth  saving,  and  plant  ferns,  sela- 
ginellas,  and  such  as  require  a  moist  atmosphere. 
The  ferns  from  the  woods  seldom  do  well  in  a  case, 
as  the  fronds  or  leaves  of  most  kinds  die  down  to 
the  ground  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

Window  Gardening. — Plants  that  have  been  turned 
out  into  the  borders,  or  those  that  have  been 
plunged,  should  be  taken  up  before  cool  nights 
check  them  too  much,  and  placed  on  a  veranda  or 
other  partially  protected  place.  In  potting,  cut 
back  all  rampant  growth.  Observe  the  directions 
as  to  insects  given  for  plants  to  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse — indeed  nearly  all  in  relation  to  the 
greenhouse  is  applicable  to  the  window  garden. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  lias  been  up  to  111%,  and  down  to  100%,  closing 
Sep.  12;  at  110,  as  against  111X  on  Aug.  12,  and  111% 
on  July  12. . .  With  advices  from  Europe,  reporting  a  less 
satisfactory  general  result  from  the  foreign  harvests, 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  toward  the  close  boister¬ 
ous  weather,  reflected  in  the  foreign  markets,  in  the 
more  confident  demand  for  supplies  and  the  firmer  range 
of  values,— our  Breadstuff  markets'  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
(pioted  stronger,  especially  toward  the  close,  011a  livelier 
business,  in  good  part  for  export.  Flour  lias  been  more 
freely  dealt  in  and  lias  advanced.  Wheat  has  been  in 
good  request,  but  the  meagre  supplies  available  have 
been  against  active  operations.  Quito  liberal  purchases 
have  been  reported  of  new  crop  winter,  to  arrive,  mainly 
of  new  crop  amber  and  white  Michigan,  which  closed 
more  firmly.  Corn  fluctuated  frequently,  but  closed  in 
favor  of  sellers,  on  a  brisk  trade,  chiefly  for  export.  Eye 
has  been  more  inquired  for  at  a  sharp  rise  in  prices.  New 
crop  Western  Rye,  to  arrive,  lias  been  quite  freely  pur¬ 
chased  for  shipment  to  Germany.  Barley  and  Malt  have 
been  offered  with  reserve  and  have  been  quoted  higher, 
but  quiet.  A  free  movement  has  been  reported  in  Oats, 

value  of  which  also  improved _ Provisions  have  been 

quite  freely  dealt  in';  liog  products  have  been  much 

lower;  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Eggs,  dearer _ Wool  lias 

met  with  a  much  readier  sale  to  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terest,  and  prices  of  desirable  lots  of  domestic  product 
have  advanced  decidedly,  closing  strong.  ..Cotton  lias 

been  quoted  lower, on  a  moderately  active  movement _ 

Tobacco  has  been  in  better  request,  for  home  use  and  ex¬ 
port,  at  firm  rates _ Kay,  Straw,  Hops,  and  Naval  Stores 

have  been  in  fair  demand _ Petroleum  lias  advanced 

materially,  on  reduced  offering  and  an  increased  call  for 

supplies  from  nearly  all  sources  of  inquiry . Grass 

seeds  have  been  in  some  demand,  but  at  reduced  figures. 
Timothy  closed  here  at  $1.70@$2.00;  rough  Flax,  $1.43® 
$1.44;  new  Clover  nominal  at  10c.  hid,  and  up  to  15c.  ask¬ 
ed.  New  Clover  lias  been  sold  at  Philadelphia  down 

to  10c.  per  ib _ Ocean  grain  freights  have  been  fairly 

active,  closing  strong _ Grain  rates  by  stearn  to  Liver¬ 

pool,  closed  on  the  12lli  Sep.  at  8;^©85f<f;  to  Glasgow 
at  rt^@S',id  ;  to  London  at  8Ji  d  ;  to  Liverpool,  by  sail,  at 
7 Hd  ;  London,  by  sail,  at  per  bushel.  Provis¬ 

ions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  40(i.®55»*.  per  ton ;  Cotton 
at  6/in ,®%d.  IP  lb.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders, 
at  5s.lOHfh@G-s.  per  quarter.  Grain  rates  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Liverpool,  quoted  at  55@65s. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Sept.  12th,  1676, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year; 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIB  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Vue.  lldrleu  Oats 

25(1  'sthls  m'Hi 214. ,000  1.611,000  4,111,000  221,000  31,000  693  000 
26  d’s  lout  m'lli305,000  2,451,000  2,000,100  112,000  G5,0C0  l.OlajoOO 
Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats 

25  (i*s  this  m*lli431,000  2,302,000  3,319,000  253,000  16,.‘00  1,214,000 

26  d’s  last  m’l.liil2,000  2,63-1,000  2, 101,000  39,000  -  1,104,000 

Comparison  lollh  same  period  at  this  lime  last  near. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 

2o  days  1870.  .291,000  1,611,000  4,111,000  221,000  '  - 

23  days  1ST5.  .311,000  4,913,500  3,918,000  29,000 
Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue' 

25  days  1876  .431,000  2,302,000  3,319,000  253,000 
28  days  1S15.  .378,000  5,114,000  4,163,000  19,000 


Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


31,000  693,000 
41,000  1,061,000 
Barleti.  Oats. 
10,500  1,214,000 
30,000  1,973,010 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Jit/e. 

Barley 

'.  Oats. 

Malt. 

Sept 

.11 

,1876. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

.2.582,94  [ 

935,136 

(50,281 

52,801 

889,136 

445,316 

Aug 

•  7, 

187'i. 

.2,831,299 

901,557 

94,9(50 

53,914 

1,232,895 

434,203 

May 

8, 

3S76. 

.1,5(53, 828 

172,000 

16,365 

33,301 

431,887 

450,643 

Apr. 

10, 

,1870. 

.3,393,074 

232,140 

68,429 

200,381 

106.282 

436,942 

Jan. 

10, 

1876. 

.5,802,293 

663,982 

100.741 

325,191 

1,080,300 

307,438 

Dee. 

7, 

1875. 

.5,878,036 

816,962 

99,908 

305,901 

1.252,005 

253,364 

May 

11, 

1875. 

. .  969,804  : 

1,542,924 

16,124 

1G.537 

545,209 

229,055 

Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Sept.  8. 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn  Tine.  Tinrlpn.  Cint. 


Ri/e.  Bar  leg.  Oats.  Peas. 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 


Current  Wuolicsai.k  Thicks. 


Thick  ok  Gold 


Aug.  14. 

1 11  l-‘i 


Sept.  12. 

110 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  to  65 

@  5  25 

*  ?,  85 

< a  5  35 

Stincr  to  Extra  Southern _ 

3  65 

@  8  r.o 

3  85 

@  8  50 

ICxl.ra  Western  . 

4  40 

©  9  25 

4  00 

©  9  15 

Extra  Genesee . 

5  25 

©  6  50 

5  35 

<»  6  75 

SnneiTme  \\  estern . 

3  65 

4  35 

f>  85 

©  4  50 

Rye  Flour.  . 

2  15 

©  5  15 

2  00 

@  5  15 

Corx-.M  UAL . 

2  60 

@  3  25 

2  00 

©  3  30 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

1  20 

©  1 35 

1  18 

@  1  33 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

70 

@  : 

1  30 

90 

©  1  28 

Corn— Yellow . 

57 

© 

61 

56 

© 

58 

Mixed . . 

48 

an 

58  K 

50 

©  57; 

White . 

56 

© 

63 

54 

@  58 

Oats—  Western . 

26 

©  45 

37 

© 

48 

State  . 

39 

© 

48 

42 

©  50 

liYE . 

60 

(<H 

76 

68 

@ 

90 

Baulky  . .  Nominal. 


© 
45  ® 
12%@ 
-  @ 


95 

95 

12K 

30 

20 

00 

1614 


85  @  1  10 
60  ©  1  00 


50 
11%@ 
20  @ 


<%© 
30  © 
4  iy,@ 
1451© 
.6  @ 
5  © 
18  © 
16  @ 
10  © 
s%@ 


©  2  90 
©  1  42  H 

m 

42 


4 
SO 
10 
1  70 
1  43 


95 

llSf 

30 

20 

60 

11 


GO 

Y\% 

25 

25 

40 

35 

25 

8% 


30  © 
45  © 
15Q© 
5  © 
5  © 
20  © 
17  © 
12  © 
8%@ 


©  2  00 
@  1  44 
©  10Q 


40 

60 

r 

25 

45 

38 

30 


IIay— Bale,  P  100  lbs 

Stp.aw,  P  100  lbs . 

Cotton—  Middlings.  p  it, 

Hops— Crop  onsio,  P  lb .  — 

old,  n> .  4 

Feathers  —  Live  Geese,  p  lb  30 

Seed— Glover,  19  lb  .  16 

Timothy,  P  bushel .  2  75 

Flax.  p  bushel .  .  1  40 

Suga  e— Refi’g &  Grocery  P  lb 
Molasses.  Cuba.  Pgal., 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,?)  gal 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  <fcc.,plb. 

Seed  Leal,  P  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  P  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  P  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  W  lb 

Oil-Oakk— P  ton  . .  38  00 

Poi’.K— Mess,  pi  barrel . 

Prime,  P  barrel  . . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

I, A ni),  in  tres.  &  blits.  P  100  lb 
Butteu— State,  pi  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  P  lb. 

Cheese . .  .. 

Beans— P  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  p  bu 

Fogs— Fresh,  P  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls . . 

Turkeys— P  lb . 

Geese,  P  pair .  1  25 

Pucks,  p  pair . 

Rocsters, P  lb . 

Chickens,  dry  pick’d  lb .  16 

Geouse,  P  pair.. . 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

Partridge, 'p  doz . 

Plover.  P  doz . 

Ducks,  Wild. p  pair _ 

Woodcock,  P  pair . 

Pigeons,  wild,  P  dozen 
tame.  P  dozen. 

Cucumbers.  P  bbl . 

Turnips  P  bid .  2  00 

CAB3VGES—  P  100  .  5  00 

Onions— P  bbl .  2  50 

Po  tatoes— P  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes— P  bbl 

Radishes,  P  100  bunches _  — 

Lima  Beans,  P  big,. , 

String  Beans,  p  bag 
Cauliflower,  P  doz 

Broom-corn . 

Watermelons,  p  100. 

Green  Peas,  p  bush .  1  00 

Tomatoes,  p  hskt . 

Beets,  P  100  bunches.. 

Fgo  Plants,  lb  doz... 

Green*  Corn,  P  100.... 

Nutmeg  Melons,  P  bbl .  2  00 

Apples— P  barrel .  75 

Squash.  P  bbl .  2  00 

Pears,  P  bbl .  . 

Peaches,  P  basket . 

Plums,  P  bbl . 

Grapes,  p  lb . 

Whortleberries,  Pbush 

Maple  Sugar,  P  lb . 

Maple  Syrup,  p  gallon  . . 

e w  l'oi-k  Iiive-Sl.oclc  Jlarkcts 

RECEIPTS. 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 


38  00 

@39  DO 

3S  50 

©  - 

— 

©19  40 

17  50 

@11  15 

■  — 

©  - 

15  50 

@16  75 

9  00 

@11  00 

8  00 

@10  00 

11  00 

©  11  15 

11  15 

@11  25 

16 

©  30 

18 

©  33 

14 

@  27 

16 

©  30 

3 

©  9% 

5 

©  12 

50 

©  1  50 

75 

©  2  00 

96 

©  98 

95 

©  93 

15 

©  20« 

20 

©  26 

12 

la,  10 

14 

@  19 

13 

®  11 

15 

©  20 

1  25 

©  1  15 

1  25 

©  2  50 

56 

©  1  00 

60 

©  1  00 

— 

@  - 

8 

©  10 

16 

@  25 

15 

©  22 

— 

®  - 

80 

@  95 

’  — 

@  - 

1  25 

®  1  50 

— 

©  — 

85 

©  1  00 

— 

©  - 

1  3VA@  1  75 

’  — I 

©  - 

25 

®  65 

75 

©  90 

80 

©  90 

_ 

@  — 

— 

©  — 

1  00 

©  1  25 

1  25 

@  1  75 

— 

©  — 

50 

©  1  00 

2  00 

©  2  50 

1  00 

©  2  50 

5  00 

@  8  00 

3  00 

©  8  00 

2  50 

©  3  00 

1  25 

@  2  50 

2  00 

©  3  50 

1  50 

@  2  15 

3  00 

©  0  00 

2  75 

©  3  15 

— 

@  - 

50 

@  1  00 

. — 

@  — 

75 

©  1  15 

— 

©  — 

50 

@  1  OO 

•  — 

©  — 

75 

@  5  00 

3 

©  9 

3 

@  9 

15  00 

@30  00 

5  00 

@20  00 

1  00 

©  1  15 

1  00 

©  1  15 

871 

<:©  1  25 

50 

©  1  00 

2  £0 

'©  3  00 

2  00 

©  3  00 

90 

©  1  25 

75 

©  1  25 

75 

©  1  00 

75 

@  1  25 

2  00 

@  2  50 

2  00 

(a  3  50 

75 

©  2  00 

75 

©  2  00 

2  00 

©  3  00 

50 

@  1  OO 

1  50 

©  5  00 

1  75 

@10  (0 

25 

©  2  00 

50 

©  1  75 

3  00 

@  5  00 

5  00 

@11  00 

6 

©  9 

2 

@  10 

75 

©  1  50 

1  50 

©  2  DO 

— 

©  - 

— 

©  - 

— 

©  - 

"  — 

©  - 

WEEK  ENDING 

Aug.  21 .  9,016 

Aug.  28 .  ....  9.999 

Sept.  4 . 8,896 

Sept.  11 . 10,875 

Total  for  4  Weeks  ..38,186 
do  .for  prev.  5  Weeks  49,347 


58  3,510  25,856  18,786  51,226 

16  3,564  29,356  11,663  60,658 

22  3,997  24,412  18,785  56,142 

76  3,660  30,156  22,889  68,256 

231  14.13!  110,410  88,123  242,282 

503  15,861  141,621  100.798  308,140 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

9,696  58  3,682  27,602  22,030 

9.871  100  3,112  28,324  20.159 

8,132  58  3,144  23.9S0  19,893 


Average  per  Week . 

do.  do.  last  Month 
do.  do.  prev’s  Month 
Beeves.— The  business  for  the  past  month  has  been 
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somewhat  changeable,  without  resulting  in  any  gain, 
although  a  better  feeling  is  manifest  towards  the  close  of 
our  report.  The  advance  marked  in  our  quotations,  has 
been  gained  from  an  improvement  in  quality,  and  the 
absence  of  the  lowest  grades,  rather  than  from  a  higher 
salable  value.  A  very  important  element  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  just  now,  is  the  increasing  shipment  of  Use  best 
cattle  to  Europe.  Three  shippers  are  now  in  the  business, 
one  of  whom  lias  17  steamers  fitted  up  with  refrigerators. 
In  11  months  nearly  9,000  cattle  have  been  sent  out,  and 
as  the  foreign  market  is  only  limited  by  the  means  for 
successful  carriage  and  our  supply,  cattle  producers  should 
note  this  new  feature  of  the  trade.  The  market  closes 
with  a  break  in  prices  on  poor  grades,  Texans  selling  at 
7  @  S14c.  $  lb.,  on  stock  estimated  at  54  to  56  S)s.  dressed 
per  112  lbs.  live  weight,  against  9c.  for  Ihc  previous  week; 
native  steers  were- sold  at  lO^c.  57  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  and 
the  large  sales  at  these  prices  look  bad  for  future  business. 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

Aug.  21 . . 

.  6K@  1014C. 

7 M@  9%c. 
VK@  9%c. 

9Mc. 

Aug.  28 . 

.  7^@10Xc. 

9)io. 

Sept.  4......  ... 

.  l'A®W'Ac. 

9  ®10Ke. 

Sept-  D . 

.  7  @11  c. 

V4®W'AC. 

9.14c. 

Cows.— To  sell  cows  has  been  difficult  work  until 
the  small  receipts  of  the  third  week  of  the  month,  and 
advance  in  beef  improved  the  demand.  Prices  are  only 
steady  at  $40  for  poor,  to  $75  for  fine,  averaging  $50  to 

$65  per  head . Calves.— The  demand  from  farmers 

for  good  calves  for  feeding,  has  helped  the  market,  and 
prices  are  firm.  One  good  lot  of  blooded  calves  sold  at 
$15  each  to  a  farmer.  Yeals  sold  at  the  close  at  7)4@9)4c. 
sp  lb.,  live  weight.  Grass  calves  arc  in  demand  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  country,  at  3)4  fa)  4J4c.  $  H>.  or  $6.50  to  $11  per 

head _ Sheep  and  Lambs  now  go  together,  and 

many  lambs  have  been  purchased  by  farmers  for  stackers, 
at  4c.  1b.  This  is  a  bottom  price,  and  being  reached, 

affairs  mended.  Fat  sheep  were  selling  at  the  close  at 
5Jfe.,  and  of  extra  at  6c.  ’p  H>.  live  weight,  others  sold 
from  5?4  down  to  4c-.  fl  lb.,  for  very  poor  lots.  The  best 

lambs  brought  7c.  lb.,  Ohio  Iambs  5J4  @,5,'fc.  <p  ib _ 

Swine. — The  market  has  been  up  and  down  through 
the  month,  closing  at  7)4  @  7%c.  for  heavy  dressed  ;  8 
854c.  B>.  for'medium,  and  814c.  $  lb.  for  light,  100  lbs. 

and  down.  Live  Chios  of  183  lbs.  sold  for  $6.70  100  lbs., 

and  live  State  hogs  brought  614c.  jp  lb. 

Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $18.00®$20.00, 

Middlings,  per  ton . . .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ion .  .  15.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cako.  western,  per  ton .  41.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  it> .  3®  4 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Peruv.  GuanolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  iR  ton. .$50.50 

do.  do.  guaraittged,  13  ton .  56.00 

do  do.  vectifiedTper  ton .  61.50 

Mapes’  Nitrogenized  Superphosphate,  per  ton...  45.00®  50.00 
“  Plain  Superphosphate  (mineral),  per  toil  30.00®  35.00 

“  Bone  Superphosphate,  per  ton. .  40.00®  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  35.00®  40.00 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Co’s.  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 

“  “  Dry  around  Fish  Guano,  ton  45.00 

“  “  Pint?  Island  Guano,  per  ton.  45.00 

Fish  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  24.00 

Bone  Black,  per  ton .  25.00@  28.00 

Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

Rawhoncs  Ground  (pure),  per  ton .  33.(  0®  40. GO 

Rouali  Bones,  per  ton .  .  22.00®  25.05 

German  Potash  Salts,  (25@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00®  25.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00  a  9.00 

“  In  barrels,  per  bbl .  1.25 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel . . 16  c.@18  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  814c.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potass, (muriate  of  potash, 'SOp.c.),  lb  2%c M  3J4c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  c.@  4Kc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb —  5  c.@  5)4c. 
Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  ot  ammonia.|3.00®  $  4.00 


The  Centennial — One  More  Month. 

There  remains  all  the  glorious  month  of  October  and 
about  10  days  in  November  before  the  closing  of  the 
greatest  exhibition  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  hardly 
know  how  to  say  more,  than  we  have  already  said,  to  in¬ 
duce  all  who  can  possibly  manage  to  do  so,  to  visit  this 
wonderful  exhibition.  It  is  really  worthy  ot  any  sacri¬ 
fice  that  one  may  properly  make  to  compass  the  means 
of  visiting  it.  In  extent  it  is  overwhelming,  in  artistic 
beauty  it  has  been  surpassed  by  European  exhibitions, 
but  in  instructiveness,  in  interest  for  all— no  matter  what 
ones  tastes,  it  is  very  far  the  greatest  “  World’s  Fair,” 
yet  held.  The  American  portion  would  bo  naturally  the 
strongest  in  machinery,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  devices,  in  which  iron,  informed  by  ingenious 
brains,  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  hands,  was  never  before 
known.  Such  another  assemblage  of  machinery  at  work 
(and  machine  products),  as  are  now  congregated  In  the 
acres  of  the  Machinery  Building,  and  worked  by  the 
miles  of  shafting  all  moved  by  the  famed  Corliss  engine — 
itself  an  exhibition — is  scarcely  possible  in  any  other 
part  of  the  wjprld,  and  will  not  he  seen  in  this  country 
during  the  life  time  of  most  of  us.  Then  there  is  the 
farm  machinery  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  equally  ex¬ 
tensive  in  its  way,  and  presenting  objects  for  many  days 
study.  Then  the  Main  Building  will  give  a  careful  ob¬ 
server  a  better  idea  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of 


the  whole  world,  than  many  get  in  a  journey  abroad,  and 
though  there  is  much  rubbish  in  the  two  immense  Art 
galleries,  there  is  still  much  that  is  of  great  interest. 
The  Horticultural,  the  Dairy  and  the  Government  Build¬ 
ings  have  already  been  noticed ;  besides  there  are  the 
Mineral,  the  Shoe  and  Leather,  the  Carriage,  the  Wagon 
and  many  other  buildings,  which,  though  called.  “An¬ 
nexes,”  are  exhibitions  of  themselves.  One  can  spend 
a  day  satisfactorily  in  visiting  the  various  Statu  buildings, 
some  of  which,  like  Kansas  and  Colorado,  Arkansas  and 
West  Virginia,  have  each  collections  of  more  interest 
than  one  often  finds  at  a  County  or  Slate  Fair.  The 
writer,  after  his  fourth  visit  of  from  3  to  10  days  each, 
finds  that  at  each  visit  the  immensity  and  excellence  of 
of  the  exhibition  grows  upon  him.  While  feeling  that 
110  one  can  say  that  he  has  thoroughly  seen  the  whole ,  not 
if  he  began  on  the  first  and  staid  until  the  last  day,  we 
are  sure,  that  every  one  who  can  possibly  manage  to  visit 
the  exhibition,  whether  for  one  week  or  more,  or  if  un¬ 
able  to  manage  that,  gives  only  three  days  to  it,  will  feel 
amply  repaid — repaid  not  only  in  the  instruction  he  may 
receive,  but  in  the  feeling  of  pride  that  he  is  an  American 
cilizeu,  in  the  19th  century  of  the  world’s  history,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  his  country’s  history.  Wo 
would  repeat  that  the  expense  of  living  in  Philadelphia 
is  not  large.  We  know  of  those  who  found  good  board 
and  rooms  for  $8.  or  $10  a  week,  and  we  have  had  letters 
from  private  individuals  offering  to  furnish  lodging, 
breakfast  and  6  o’clock  dinner  for  $1.50  a  day.  One  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  out  for  himself  in  a  strange  place  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  comfortable  quarters.  Go  to 
the  exhibition  even  at  some  sacrifice— it  is  an  investment 
that  will  make  large  returns. 


. containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  winch  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  room  elsewhere. 

— Tlie  Xcw  Postage  I,aw. 
— On  account  of  (lie  new  postal  law,  wlileli  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tlie  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  tea  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  York. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British 
America  will  continue  to  scud  postage  as  heretofore, 
for  pre-payment  here. 

B£<k*sitS  aljsg'  Moisey  ;  —  Oaoclss  ok 
New  York  City  ISanks  or  Bankers  arc  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order,  of  Orange 
J  udd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  tlie  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  tlie  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


ISonMtl  Copies  of  WoltEiite  'JTltia-ty- 
four  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  officer  or  $2.50 
eacli.  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(16  to  34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at 75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

§peak  a  Word  for  tlie  German 
American  Agriculturist. — For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  lias  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  large  number  ot  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the’ language  of  Vaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  tlie  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  tlie  English  edition,  arc  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition.it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  be  if  published  independent!)’.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

©eatls  of  Horn.  Messry  S.  ffiandall, 
Sj.fi.I5. — 1 This  gentleman,  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  wool-interests  of  the  country,  and  President  of  the 


National  Wool  Growers’  Association,  died  on  August 
14th,  last,  at  his  residence  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.  lie  was  at 
one  time  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  and  occupied 
other  public  positions,  and  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
Lite  ol  Jefferson.  Ho  was  best  known  to  the  agricultural 
community  as  an  author  on  sheep  husbandry,  his  works 
upon  t lie  Merinos  being  standard  authorities  for  that 
breed.  lie  was  for  a  long  time  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

ESP"  Subscribe  tints  fiMostfla 
for  all  ©1°  187?',  and  get 
®r©vemfoer  &im!  USeecM&toer 
Numbers  FREE, 

SIMt  in  Msiissas. — Some  months  ago  we 
noticed  a  pamphlet  on  silk  culture  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Ci-ozier, 
of  Silkvillc,  Ks.  Mr.  C.  lias  recently  sent  us  specimens  of 
the  cocoons  and  silk  of  bis  production,  showing  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  branch  of  industry,  and,  which  interested  us 
still  more — specimens  of  several  new  varieties  of  the  Mul¬ 
berry,  some  of  which  have  remarkably  large  leaves. 


A  Very  Good  Bfioisie  SeBtiooi  for 
Young  fadies  and  Girls.— Parents  and  guard¬ 
ians  having  Daughters  or  wards  whom  they  wish  to  place 
where  they  will  have  all  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  well  regulated  home,  5vith  sound,  not  fanciful 
or  flimsy  education,  can  find  just  such  advantages  by 
entrusting  them  to  the  care  of  Miss  M.  Macgregor,  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  beautiful  village,  seven 
miles  east  of  New  York  city,  with  such  connec¬ 
tions  by  railway  as  to  give  its  residents  all 
the  advantages,  day  and  evening,  of  lectures, 
museums,  etc.,  that  are  enjoyed  by  city  residents. 
Having  bad  four  children  under  Miss  Macgregor' s  care  at 
different  times,  within  ten  years  past,  wo  speak  from 
personal  experience  and  observation,  in  commending 
her  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  we  have  over  known. 
She  receives  into  her  house  eight  or  ten  pupils  who  are 
tatrght  in  her  day  school  with  others,  and  out  of  school 
hours  receive  all  the  kind  Christian  carefrom  herself  and 
her  associate,  Miss  Quinby,  that  any  one  can  possibly 
have  5vhen  away  anywhere  from  their  own  home.  o.  j. 

IE  ace’s  Sg»riscg'  US  races. — In  the  usual 
mode  of  using  elliptic  (steel)  springs  on  wagons,  buggies, 
and  other  vehicles,  there  is  a  severe  lever  strain  upon 
.their  narrow  attachments  to  the  axle,  and  the  spring-bar 
above— especially  in  going  up  and  down  bills,  and  in 
starting  and  stopping,  C.  L.  Rice,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 
devised  a  steel-bar  to  extend  from  the  rear  spring  to  the 
reach,  which  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  relieve  and  pre¬ 
vent  this  strain.  It  is  attached  to  the  spring  by  a  curve, 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  free  perpendicular  action  of  the 
spring,  while  it  braces  it  against  sudden  back  or  forward 
movements.  It  is  not  expensive.  Further  particulars 
may  be  found  in  the  advertising  columns. 

SSssMetams  of  t3ae  IBsussey  EnsSitia- 
tton,  in  which  are  recorded  the  experiments  and  in¬ 
vestigations  made  at  that  Department  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  not  he  distributed  gratuitously  as  heretofore. 
Five  “Bulletins,”  constituting  Yol.  1,  and  containing  25 
separate  papers  have  been  issued  and  distributed.  That 
the  efficiency  of  the  Institution,  as  an  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  may  not  be  impaired  by  the  expenditure  of  its  funds 
in  publishing  and  distributing  future  Bulletins  gratui¬ 
tously.  it  has  been  determined  to  issue  them  at  the  price 
of  75  cents  per  part  of  80  to  100  pages.  The  Bulletin  will 
in  future  be  published  by  John  AUyn,  30  Franklin  street, 
Boston,  who  will  receive  subscriptions.  The  parts  al¬ 
ready  issued  can  bo  procured  from  the  publisher  for  75 
cents  each ;  they  contain  matter  of  great  5ralue  to  the 
scientific  farmer  and  horticulturist,  and  as  the  record  of 
original  investigations  their  value  will  yearly  increase. 

C*rsa4,ei!-  for  Apples  and  Cider 
Press. — “J.  W.W.,”  Framingham,  Mass. — An  ceceilent 
grater  for  apples  is  one  made  by  the  Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  very  powerful 
press  is  made  by  tlie  same  parties  on  the  principle  of  the 
toggle  or  elbow  joint,  worked  by  a  screw,  by  which  great 
pressure  is  exerted  by  a  comparatively  smail  power. 

TBse  CSoorg'ia  Sits&te  EIortlcMltBaral. 
Society. _ We  ha.ve  on  more  than  one  occasion  re¬ 

ferred  to  the  activity  of  the  people  of  Georgia  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  rural  matters  generally.  A  recent  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  this  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  a  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  which  held  its  meeting  for  organization  at 
Macon,  Ga...  on  Aug.  15th,  last.  A  report  of  the  meeting 
shows  that  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  of  the  State 
were  present,  and  the  new  society  did  much  to  insure  its 
success  by  electing  our  friend  P.  J.  Berekmans,  of  Augusta, 
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its  first  President.  Mr.  B.,  upon  taking  the  chair,  gave  an 
address  in  which,  among  other  matters,  lie  cited  the  re¬ 
markable  adaptability  of  the  State  to  fruit  growing ;  from 
the  borders  of  Florida  to  the  high  mountains,  it  presents  a 
wonderful  diversity  of  climate,  and  allows  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  ©f  northern  as  well  as  peculiarly  southern  fruits,  and 
its  capabilities  in  the  way  of  vegetable  and  ornamental 
plants,  are  equally  great.  Every  horticulturist  will  join 
with  us  in  wishing  prosperity  to  the  new  society. 

Shooting'  “  CoEiHting'.” — As 

there  is  now  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  rifle  shooting,  and 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  “  scores  ”  made,  etc.,  some  of 
our  readers  wish  us  to  tell  them  how  the  “counting  up-’  is 
reported,  to  complete  the 
full  information  given  in 
our  illustrated  article  last 
December.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  targets  gen¬ 
erally  used,  Fig.  1  for  500 
to  1,000  yards  or  more. 
This  has  a  black  center, 
36  inches  in  diameter, 
though  it  looks  like  a  small  black  spot  at  a  distance  of 
3,000  yards  (3,000  feet).  Balls  hitting  this  center  count 
5.  A  white  circle  is  around  this,  9  inches  wide,  or  54 
inches  in  diameter,  in  which  shots  count  4,  and  are 
called  “  centers.”  The  inner  square  is  6  feet  each  way. 
Shots  in  this,  outside  of  the  circle,  are  call¬ 
ed  “inners,”  and  count  3.  The  two  wings 
are  3  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high.  Shots  in 
these  count  2,  and  are  called  “outers.” 

There  are  no  1  counts _ The  200-yard 

target,  Fig.  2,  is  4  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high. 

The  black  bull’s  eye,  8  inches  in  diameter,  9 

counts  5.  The  circle  around  it,  26  inches  lo'  ' 
in  diameter,  called  “centers,”  counts  4.  The  next 
circle,  46  inches  in  diameter,  counts  3,  called  “  inners.” 
Shots  in  the  target  outside  of  the  circles,  count  2, 
called  “outers.” 

USsiIryisag'. — A  work  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairying  by  L.  B.  Arnold,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Dairymen’s  Association,  has  been  published  by  the  Rural 
Home  Company.  As  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  reputation  of  the  author,  this  book  treats  of  the 
dairy  business  in  a  very  practical  and  plain  manner.  If 
the  author  had  omitted  the  chapter  in  which  lie  advances 
some  questionable  theories  of  the  “  Animal  odor  ”  of 
milk  and  some  curious  speculations  about  the  relation 
of  “germs”  to  milk,  the  book  would  have  been  unob¬ 
jectionable.  This,  however,  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
book  that  is  not  of  practical  utility  to  an  American  dairy¬ 
man  or  woman.  Sent  from  this  office  by  mail  for  §1.50. 

Arlifilcisal  Mother. — “  F.  R.  Q.,”  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  The  artificial  mother  for  young  chickens 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  August  is 
not,  so  far  as  we  know',  made  for  sale.  It  is  so  simple  in 
construction  that  any  one  wdio  can  use  carpenter's  tools 
should  be  able  to  make  one.  Any  worker  in  tin  plate 
can  make  the  heater. 

Fine  B8nlsaans. — Those  who  have  seen  only 
the  common  kinds  of  half-double  Balsams, — or  “Touch- 
me-nots,”  as  they  used  to  be  called — have  no  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  some  of  the  improved  strains.  We  thought  we 
had  seen  quite  perfect  ones,  but  Mr.  W.  S.  Allen,  of 
Queens,  L.  I.,  recently  showed  us  some  that  excelled  any 
we  had  before  seen.  A  white  one,  particularly,  was  very 
large,  as  full  as  the  most  double  camellia,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  substance,  which  makes  it  very  useful  for  florists’ 
work.  Mr.  A.,  who  cultivates  these  Balsams  in  large 
quantities  for  their  seed,  informs  us  that  the  finest,  flow¬ 
ers  so  rarely  produce  seeds,  that  they  are  worth  a  cent 
a  piece  at  wholesale. 

“Signal  Service  Ilnroiuctcf.” — “  C. 

W.  G.”  and  several  others,  The  article  advertised  un¬ 
der  this  name,  is  not  a  “  barometer”  at  all,  nor  is  it  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  used  in  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circular  it  is  only  the  old  storm-glass  that 
has  been  around  as  long  as  we  can  recollect— and  that  is 
no  brief  period.  Now  that  the  thing  has  started  upanew, 
we  have  made  one,  and  if,  after  observing  it  a  while, 
we  think  advisable,  we  will  give  directions,  so  that 
those  who  care  to  do  so,  may  amuse  themselves  with  it. 

TBae  Wagon  IBrake. — 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club  has 
tested  the  Markrud  wagon  brake,  recently  described  in 
the  American  Agriculturistt,  and  has  reported  very  favor¬ 
able  concerning  it. 

Coco  or  Niat-g'rass. — In  response  to  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  methods  of  subduing  this  pest  of  the 
southern  fields,  “F.  G.  S.”  writes  from  Robertson  Co., 
Tex.,  that  sowing  the  land  with  cow-peas,  thickly  for  two 


years  in  succession,  will  both  destroy  the.  “  coco,”  and 
give  a  fine  'crop  of  cow-pea  hay.  This  remedy  is  founded 
upon  correct  principles,  and  we  do  not  doubt  its  success ; 
crowding  and  smothering  an  objectionable  plant  by  a  use¬ 
ful  one  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  getting  rid  of  weeds. 

A  Cranberry  'Weed.— “  A.  J.  A.,”  Black- 
stone,  Mass.,  sends  a  specimen  to  be  named,  of  a  plant 
which  proves  quite  troublesome  in  cranberry  meadows. 
It  is  known  as  Swamp-Loosestrife,  Swamp  Willow-herb, 
and  Slink-weed,  the  last  name  on  account  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  cause  of  abortion 
in  cattle.  Its  botanical  name  is  Nescea  verticillata ,  a 
shrub  with  willow-like  leaves  in  the  axils  of  which  are 
clusters  of  rose-colored  flowers  ;  the  slender  stems,  2  to 
8  feet  long,  curve  over  and  take  root  at  the  tips,  after  the 
manner  of  a  black-cap  raspberry,  and  thus  spread  rapidly, 
completely  occupying  the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
plants.  We  should  judge  that  frequent  mowing  would 
keep  it  in  subjection. 

Screw  Stump  iPnllers. — “A.  C.,”  New 
Haven,  Mo.  A  screw  stump  puller  is  made  by  Chamber¬ 
lin  &  Sons,  of  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Aergalleaa  BPerar. — “  S.”  writes  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  that  having  a  Vei-galieu  or  White  Doyenne 
pear  tree,  upon  which  the  fruit,  as  in  most  Eastern  local¬ 
ities,  became  cracked  and  worthless,  he  grafted  over  the 
tree  and  changed  it  into  Bartlett.  By  an  oversight  a 
shoot  of  the  original  Yergalieu,  which,  being  small,  was 
mistaken  for  a  graft  was  left.  In  time  this  twig  became 
a  bearing  branch,  and  now  yields  an  annual  crop  of  per¬ 
fect  Vergalieu  pears.  Our  correspondent  thinks  that  this 
change  for  the  better,  on  the  part  of  this  Vergalieu 
branch  may  be  due  to  fertilizing  its  flowers  with  pollen 
from  the  healthy  Bartletts.  We  regard'the  change  as  due 
to  the  new  vigor  imparted  to  the  old  trunk  through  the 
influence  of  the  healthy  leaves  of  the  Bartlett ;  that  we 
need  not  look  to  the  pollen  as  the  cause  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  an  old  Vergalieu  lias  been  restored  by 
pruning  and  fertilizing,  arid  made  to  bear  good  fruit. 

WSaaBe  ©si  Sosa p.  —  A  Boston  subscriber 
writes  to  know  if  this  soap  used  upon  vines  will  stain 
the  faced  brick  walls.  We  have  no  experience  meeting 
the  case,  but  if  the  rains  have  free  access  to  the  walls 
wo  think  they  would  wash  them  clean.  Whale  oil  soap 
is  dirty  stuff.  Who  can  tell  if  it  will  be  safe  to  use  it  ? 

Tlii*aasla  San  tSae  Fcetf. — “  T.  S.  C.,”  See- 
konk,  Mass.  The  usual  treatment  for  thrush  is  to  pare 
away  all  the  lose  horn  around  the  frog,  and  inject  into 
the  cracks  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  washing 
out  the  diseased  parts  thoroughly.  Then  fill  the  crack 
with  some  tow,  steeped  in  the  solution  to  prevent  dirt 
from  entering  the  hoof.  Where  the  heels  have  been  cut 
away  loo  much,  use  a  Goodenongh  shoe. 

SBa’caScitag'  tip  si  Meadow. — “B.  Bros.,” 
Linn  county,  Mo.  Meadows  after  a  few  years  are  apt  to 
run  to  stools,  unless  some  fresh  seed  is  sown  upon  them 
every  year  and  a  top-dressing  of  some  fertilizer,  such  as 
wood  ashes,  is  given.  When  this  has  been  neglected  and 
the  meadow  is  very  “patchy,”  it  would  be  better  to  plow 
it  up  and  re-seed  it.  If  this  is  not  convenient,  we  would 
harrow  the  ground  well,  and  sow  some  fresh  seed  at  once 
and  give  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes  after  the  seeding.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  still  soft,  the  meadow 
should  be  well  rolled.  A  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure 
— that  from  horses  fed  upon  grain  and  hay  is  generally  free 
from  weeds— would  be  useful  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

Fotasli  Salts  for  Wliea.4 . — “  W.  W,” 

Richmond  Co.,  Va.  Potash  salts  and  all  other  very 
soluble  fertilizers  should  either  be  used  very  early  in 
the  fall  or  in  the  spring.  It  would  perhaps  be  safest  to 
use  half  the  quantity  to  be  applied  at  once  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  spring.  When  the  winter  is  mild  and 
the  crop  is  kept  in  a  growing  condition  all  the  season, 
this  rule  is  not  intended  to  apply. 

Mow  to  Wliilewaslia  a  Poultry 
Mouse.— “S.  J.,”  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.,  writes,  “my 
way  of  whitewashing  a  poultry-house  is  as  follows: 
first  make  double  the  quantity  required  to  do  the  work 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  place  the  whitewash  in  a  tub  or 
barrel  near  your  hen-house  door,  then  apply  the  wash 
with  a  garden-engine  or  a  hydropult,  with  a  boy  to  assist, 
and  the  house  can  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

A  Itecord  of  Grade  Essex  Pig's. — 
“  J.  W.  D.,”  Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa,  sends  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feeding  and  growth  of  two  litters  of  grade 
Essex  pigs,  by  a  neighbor,  Mr.  S.  H.  Brown.  There  were 
13  pigs  experimented  with,  which  came  Oct.  28th,  1875. 
They  had  plenty  of  exercise,  were  fed  upon  corn  and 
milk,  had  a  comfortable  place  to  sleep  in,  and  plenty  of 


dry  bedding.  April  18th,  ’76,  they  weighed  2,090  lbs— in 
35  days  from  this  time,  until  June  3d,  they  ate  49  bushels 
and  38  lbs.  of  corn,  shelled  and  fed  dry.  (56  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,)  and  II  buskel  wheat  bran;  they  also  received  4 
gallons  per  day  of  skimmed  milk.  June  3d,  when  7  mos. 
and  6  days  old,  their  fasted  live  weight  was  2,744  lbs.,  or 
an  average  of  211  lbs.,  showing  a  gain  of  654  lbs.  They 
were  watered  regularly  throe  times  a  day.  The  milk  was 
fed  morning  and  evening  after  the  corn.  The  mothers 
of  the  pigs  are  medium  sized,  from  a  Magie  sow  and  a 
Berkshire  boar.  The  sire  is  a  thorough-bred  Essex.  On 
June  3d,  one  of  the  heaviest  weighed  234  lbs. 

Feeding-  decayed  Fruit  sand  Pota¬ 
toes. — “  G.  O.,”  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  If  partially  rotted 
apples  or  potatoes  are  boiled,  they  may  then  be  fed  to 
pigs  without  injury  ;  but  not  otherwise  without  danger 

■ - — •  - 

Sundry  Humbugs. 

“A  reader”  seems  to  think 
that  we  give  more  attention 
to  the  minor  swindles  than 
we  do  to  the  large  ones,  and 
we  admit  that  we  have  in¬ 
tentionally  done  so.  The 
small  frauds  which  have  for 
their  object  the  fleecing  of 
their  victims  of  all  the  way 
from  a  post-stamp  up  to  §1 
and  §5  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  in 
which  the  game  is  played 
for  larger  sums,  and  in  the 
aggregate  these  5®  cent 
and  $1  humbugs  fleece  the 
community  out  of  vastly 
more  than  do  those  in 
which.  $100  and  $1,000  are 
involved.  These  minor 
cheats  appeal  largely  to 
young  people, and  to  persons 
of  small  moans,  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  dollar  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  loss  of  the  larger  sums  to  those  able 
to  invest  in  them.  If  one  has  $100  ready  cash  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  some  curb-stone  broker  on  Wall  street,  of 
whom  he  only  knows  through  an  advertisement,  we  d@ 
not  feel  a  tithe  the  regret  over  his  loss  that  we  do  over 
the  farmer’s  boy  or  clerk  in  the  village  store  who  sends 
his  dollar  for  some  kind  of  a  watch  chain  “  which  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  and  will  wear  as  good  as 
gold.”  The  possession  of  large  sums  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  ability  in  making  the  money,  or  caution  in 
saving  it,  which  make  us  feel  that  they  who  have  them 
should  know  better  than  to  bo  caught  by  sharpers,  and 
feeling  that  such  should  less  need  our  warnings,  we  have 
given  more  attention  to  the  other  class.  Still  there  are 
cases  in -which  those  who  have  several  hundred  dollars  to 
expend  in  a  legitimate  way — not  in  speculation  with  a 
view  to  rapid  money-making — who  are  liable  to  be  de¬ 
frauded.  An  example  of  this  is  in  the 

PURCHASE  OP  BOGUS  TIANOS. 

Many  a  farmer  or  mechanic  would  gladly  make  his 
home  pleasant  by  encouraging  his  children  in  a  love  for 
music,  and  many  such  have  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  money,  perhaps  the  gradual  accumulations  of 
several  years  put  aside  for  the  purpose,  could  be  invested 
in  a  piano.  As  he  expects  to  buy  but  one  piano  in  his 
lifetime,  he  intends  it  shall  be  a  good  one,  and  does  not 
mind  paying  a  good  price  for  a  good  instrument.  He 
has  read  about  the  different  makers  and  what  is  said  of 
their  productions,  and  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will 
have  a  Steinway,  a  Chickering,  a  Steck  &  Co.,  or  a 
Decker  &  Bros.,  piano,  each  and  all  bearing  a  good  repu¬ 
tation.  If  the  intending  purchaser  goes  to  the  nearest 
city  and  buys  a  piano  as  he  would  a  barrel  of  flour,  on 
the  credit  of  the  maker's  name,  it  is  'about  an  even 
chance  that  he  will  get  a  bogus  instrument,  and  one 
which,  instead  of  lasting  a  lifetime,  will  be  quite  useless 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  A  first-class  piano  is  made  with 
almost  as  much  care  as  a  ship  is  built,  and  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  in  every  part  are  put  together  with  the  greatest  care 
and  skill.  The  making  of  bogus  pianos  is  a  large  and 
profitable  business,  as  only  the  poorest  materials  are 
used,  and  though  they  are  highly  finished  on  the  exterior, 
they  arc  within  a  sham,  and  endure  neither  use  nor  at¬ 
mospheric  changes.  The  purchaser  may  say  that  he 
bought  it  on  the  strength  of  the  maker’s  name,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  letters,  often  obscured  by 
flourishes,  will  show  that  ho  has  a  Steinmay  instead  of  a 
Steinway  ;  a  Chickring  for  a  Chickering,  and  Stock  & 
Co.,  or  Becker  cfc  Bros,  were  hurriedly  road  as  Steck  & 
Co.  or  Decker  &  Bros.  Frauds  like  these  ftre  frequently 
exposed  in  the  courts  of  New  York  city,  for  the  makers 
whose  names  are  thus  imitated,  finding  their  business 
injured,  are  bringing  the  sellers  of  such  bogus  instru¬ 
ments  into  court.  No  doubt  these  imitation  pianos  are 
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to  be  found  in  almost  every  city  and  considerable  town, 
and  it  is  known  that  they  have  boon  largely  sold  by 
traveling  salesmen  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  South 
and  West.  One  intending  to  procure  a  first-class  piano 
will  do  well  to  consult  our  “Premium  List,”  and  see 
what  facilities  are  there  offered  ;  if  the  purchase  is  to  be 
made  outright  too  much  caution  can  not  be  exercised. 
It  is  better  to  deal  at  headquarters,  even  at  a  distance, 
as  the  freight  on  an  instrument— if  genuine,  has  to  be 
paid  from  the  factory,  by  some  one — or  if  it  is  proposed 
to  purchase  of  an  agent,  in  this  day  of  fast  mails,  it  will 
take  but  a  few  days  to  learn  by  writing  to  the  maker  if 
the  alleged  agent  is  an  authorized  one....  Be  cautious, 
not  only  as  to  pianos,  hut  those  other  musical  instru¬ 
ments 

MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

and  other  agricultural  implements  and  machines.  Last 
month  we  gave  on  p.  354,  under  the  title  of 

“VERT  LIKE  A  SWINDLE,” 

a  brief  account  of  some  operations  in  Connecticut,  which 
have  caused  a  number  of  farmers  no  little  trouble  and 
anxiety.  The  plan  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  article 
referred  to,  the  special  point  being  that  faimcrs  were 
induced  to  act  as  agents  for  a  so-called  “Agricultural 
Works  ”  in  New  Hampshire  ;  implements  were  to  be 
sent,  the  company  agreeing  to  take  back  all  not  sold  at 
a  given  time,  and  pay  all  expenses  ;  but  to  make  matters 
all  straight,  the  agent  is  asked  to  give  a  note,  payable  at 
some  distant  time  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  goods  will 
be  sold, 'and  if  they  are  not,  why  the  farmer-agent  has 
the  agreement  of  the  company  to  take  them  off'  of  his 
hands.  Strange  to  say,  there  were  found  even  in  this 
reputed  the  cutest  of  Yankee  States,  between  twen¬ 
ty  and  thirty  men  who  have  acknowledged  that  they 
were  foolish  enough  to  give  their  notes.  How  many 
gave  them  and  had  rather  “pocket  their  loss”  than  ad¬ 
mit  they  have  been  swindled,  we  shall  probably  never 
know.  The  “  Works,”  as  soon  as  they  got  possession  of 
the  notes,  immediately  turned  them  into  cash,  for  being 
from  responsible  farmers  there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  It  is  what  the  signers  of  the  notes  might  have 
known  that  the  holders  would  do.  Now  what  did  these 
note-giving  farmers  do  ? — Write  and  ask  us  to  expose 
the  “  Agricultural  Works  ”  in  our  Humbug  column,  re¬ 
questing  us  not  to  give  their  names  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
They  did  the  manly  thing,  one  which  qnite  atones  for 
their  short-sightedness  in  giving  the  notes.  The  sufferers 
held  a  meeting  and  resolved  to  help  one  another,  and 
among  other  things  said  as  follows  :  “  Whereas,”  so- 
and-so  (giving  the  names  of  the  men  active  in  the  mat¬ 
ter)  “have,  by  false  and  fraudulent  representations  and 
by  certain  dishonest  and  grossly  deceitful  practices,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  individual  members  of  this  meeting  cer¬ 
tain  writings,  notes,  and  agreements,  constituting  one  of 
the  most  barefaced  swindles  that  was  ever  practiced 
upon  the  farming  communities  of  this  State ;  now, 
therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  we,  individually  and  collectively,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  means,  power  and  ability,  will  resist  and 
defend  to  the  court  of  last  resort,  any  suit  or  suits  at 
law  or  otherwise  brought  against  us,  or  any  of  us,  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  for  or  on  account  of  any 
of  said  notes,  writings  or  agreements. 

“  Resolved ,  That  we  give  notice  by  publishing  these 
resolutions  in  the  State  papers,  to  any  and  all  parties 
holding  any  of  said  notes,  writings  and  agreements,  that 
the  same  will  bo  protested  and  resisted  ;  and  also  in  the 
same  manner  warn  all  persons  of  this  State  of  and 
against  the  swindlers  above  named.” 

We  give  space  to  this  because  it  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  to  farmers  all  over  the  country.  Farmers  in  every 
community  should  know  one  another  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  act  together  and  ;  rotect  one  another,  and  we  look 
upon  the  Grange  movement  as  doing  much  good  in  this 
way  ;  but  whether  there  is  a  Grange  or  not,  there  should 
be  a  neighborly  feeling  which  will  induce  each  farmer  to 
stand  by  every  other.  The  courts  are  quite  sure  to  be  on 
the  side  of  justice— indeed,  the  exceptions  are  very  rare, 
and  it  only  needs  that  farmers  who  are  swindled  should 
take  the  stand  assumed  by  these  in  Connecticut,  to  give 
all  swindlers  the  worst  of  it.  Therefore  we  say  to  every 
farmer, 

DO  NOT  BE  BULLIED  OR  BLUFFED 

by  any  lightning-rod  man,  any  one  who  claims  a  patent 
right  on  any  gate  or  other  thing  you  have  in  use  ;  do  not 
pay  any  note  obtained  under  false  pretenses,  but  when 
any  of  these  fellows  make  claims  of  whatever  kind, 
promise  nothing,  pay  nothing,  and  sign  nothing.  If  the 
claim  is  an  honest  one  the  claimant  will  allow  time  for 
investigation,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  refusal  of  this  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  his  dishonesty.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  ten  swindlers  making  claims  on  patents  to  one  hon¬ 
est  one.  Every  well-disposed  farmer,  if  he  finds  that  he 
has  unintentionally  infringed  on  the  rights  of  another, 
will,  when  convinced,  be  ready  to  make  reparation,  and 
every  well-disposed  owner  of  a  patent  will  be  willing  to 
convince  another  of  his  rights.  When  one  of  these  bogus 


ones  threaten,  recollect  that  he  can  not  hurry  you,  and 
that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  his  claim  before  the 
United  States  Court,  the  only  court  in  which  it  can  be 
tried.  Apropos  of  this  subject  we  would  say  to  every 
farmer,  if  you  have  no 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FARMERS’  CLUB 

or  Grange,  organize  one  this  fall  for  mutual  improvement, 
as  well  as  for  mutual  protection. 

BAUNSCHEIDTISM. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  an  advertisement  of  a 
“  Practical  Baunscheidtist,”  and  thinks  it  deserves  a 
place  in  our  Humbug  columns.  As  we  understand  the 
matter,  this  treatment'  consists  in  pricking  into  the  skin, 
by  means  of  needles,  a  certain  oil,  called  Oleum  Baun- 
scheidlii.  So  far  as  the  composition  of  this  oil  is  kept  a 
secret,  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  “remedies”  that  we 
consider  as  humbugs.  Inserting  remedies  into  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  something  that  should  be  done  with  the  utmost 
caution,  or  serious  effects  may  follow.  It  is  bad  enough 
for  people  to  take  medicines  into  their  stomachs,  but  to 
introduce  them  beneath  the  skin  is  an  operation  that 
should  not  be  performed,  except  by  a  physician. 

HOG  CHOLERA  MEDICINES. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  allows  a  Kansas  corre¬ 
spondent  to  protest  in  very  strong  terms  against  those 
quacks  who  oiler  a  dose  of  medicine  for  bog  cholera  for 
$1,  and  a  prescription  for  $10,  and  to  offer  farmers  the 
very  excellent  advice  to  “  give  such  medicines  and  sure- 
curc  swindles  a  wide  berth,”  which  wo  most  heartily  sec¬ 
ond.  The  hog  is  a  most  useful  if  not  altogether  a  noble 
animal,  and  should  not  be  made  to  take  quack  medicines 
in  any  form  ;  it  is  well  that  the  Tribune  allows  this  plea 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  hog.  We  judge  that  human 
animals  are  of  much  less  consequence  in  the  view  of  the 
Tribune,  as  it  continues  to  publish  medicines  intended 
for  those  that  are  quite  as  quackish  and  mischievous  as 
those  it  condemns  for  swine. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  OHIO  FARMER 

a  few  weeks  ago  in  Now  York  should  be  a  warning  to  all 
strangers,  not  in  New  York  only,  but  in  all  large  cities. 
In  such  cities,  and  especially  in  New  York,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  larger  than  others,  many  sharpers  are  always 
on  the  look-out  for  victims.  The  farmer  in  question 
asked  two  of  these  fellows  on  a  ferryboat  as  to  hotel 
prices ;  they  at  once  offered  to  show  him  the  hotels,  took 
him  to  some  low  place,  induced  him  to  drink,  and  that 
was  the  last  that  he  knew,  until,  on  recovering  his  senses, 
lie  found  that  all  his  money  and  valuable  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  checks,  were  gone.  Of  course  the  liquor  was  drug¬ 
ged,  and  equally  of  course  the  two  fellows  were  not  to  be 
found.  Unless  a  stranger  is  a  good  judge  of  character,  he 
should,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  ask  information  only  in 
some  respectable  place  of  business,  or  of  policemen. 
When  men  are  so  willing  to  offer  their  services,  it  is  very 
sure  to  be  the  case  that  they  have  no  good  object  in  view. 


Cost  of  Msxliiug’  Pork. — “A., ’’New 
Springfield,  O.  To  make  it  pay  to  feed  hogs  at  8c.  a  R, 
live  weight,  upon  corn  at  80  cts.  a  bushel,  there  must  not 
only  be  kept  the  best  kind  of  hogs,  such  as  grade  Berk¬ 
shire  or  Essex,  but  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  hogs  must 
be  most  careful,  skillful,  and  economical.  It  may  be 
made  to  pay,  but  it  is  very  rarely  done. 

As  to  licuitiuig'  »  Farm. — “A.  M.” 

Springfield,  O.  A  good  farm  of  90  acres,  in  good  grass, 
should  be  cheap  at  a  yearly  rent  of  $300.  It  would  be  a 
very  poor  farmer  who  could  not  raise  $10  worth  per  acre, 
and  that  would  allow  a  rental  of  $300,  or  one-third  of  the 
produce,  which  is  a  usual  rate  in  renting  land. 

Tixnotllay  asad.  C3«ver  willx  flluBag-ii- 
rian  Grass.— “J.  F.  W.,”  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 
Hungarian  grass  is  a  very  unsuitable  crop  with  which  to 
sow  down  grass  and  clover.  Its  close  growth  kills  the 
young  grass  and  clover  plants.  As  to  growing  crops 
without  manure  or  the  means  of  procuring  it,  that  will 
be  uphill  work  and  can  only  end  in  loss.  It  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  if  rye  is  sown  this  fall,  and  plowed  under  in 
the  spring,  as  you  suggest,  and  clover  sown  then  alone 
upon  the  well  harrowed  soil,  might  succeed.  By  cutting 
one  crop  of  hay  and  leaving  the  clover  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  to  be  plowed  under,  a  crop  of  corn  might  bo 
taken.  But  there  can  be  no  crops  grown  without  ma¬ 
nure  of  some  kind. 

gncccssfiil  IScai-iug'  of  OiickeiiN. 

— H.  T.  Wadsworth  of  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  is  now  keeping 
800  hens  and  500  chickens  with  satisfactory  results.  His 
method  ensures  success,  and  is  precisely  that  which  has 
been  frequently  recommended  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  The  fowls  are  kept  in  separate  houses,  each  of 
which  holds  50.  There  is  a  good  range  in  which  the 
fowls  mix  together,  but  all  return  to  their  own  roosts  at 
night.  The  houses  are  sheds  20  by  14;  eight  feet  high  at 
front,  and  sloping  to  the  ground  at  the  back;  having 


open  lattice  work  at  each  end  for  ventilation.  The  roosts 
are  movable,  six  feet  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  one  inch 
thick,  and  are  frequently  taken  down,  cleaned,  and  soak¬ 
ed  with  kerosene.  The  sheds  are  kept  thoroughly  soak¬ 
ed  with  lime  wash,  with  some  carbolic  acid  in  it  occa¬ 
sionally.  The  sitting  nests  are  treated  similarly.  The 
feed  consists  of  shorts  and  bran;  wheat  and  oats;  boiled 
beef  heads;  chopped  cabbages  and  corn-stalks  and  boiled 
potatoes  alternated.  Running  water  passes  the  sheds 
and  coops.  Eight  hundred  hens  consume  10  Rs.  of 
wheat  and  20  Rs.  of  oats  daily;  26  dozen  of  eggs  have 
been  gathered  in  one  day.  The  secret  of  success  is 
cleanliness,  a  variety  of  good  food  and  pure  water.  With 
these  requisites  there  need  be  no  failure. 

Mills  Fever. — “O.,”  Petersburg,  Ya.  Milk 
fever  results  from  excessive  stimulation  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  organs,  and  is  only  prevalent  amongst  high-fed 
cows.  The  Jerseys,  being  bred  and  fed  especially  with  a 
view  to  rich  milk,  are  consequently  more  subject  to  in¬ 
flammatory  disease  in  calving,  at  which  critical  period 
the  whole  system  is  in  an  excited  condition.  It  is  not 
the  rich  milk  they  yield  that  is  the  cause  of  the  tendency 
to  milk  fever,  but  the  system  of  breeding  by  which  the 
rich  milking  quality  is  encouraged. 

Oaiclcexx  Lice  xapom  Horses. — “G.  E. 

W.,”  Dresden  Mills,  Me.  When  fowls  are  kept  in  horse 
stables,  the  lice  from  them  frequently  trouble  the  horses. 
As  the  vermin  cannot  easily  be  seen,  the  irritation  they 
produce  is  not  readily  accounted  for  ;  on  close  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  the  very  minute  lice  or  fleas  may  be  de¬ 
tected.  The  remedy  is  to  move  the  fowls  from  the  sta¬ 
ble,  whitewash  it  thoroughly,  and  rub  the  horse  with  a 
brush  smeared  with  crude  petroleum,  or  a  mixture  of 
lard  with  a  twentieth  part  of  carbolic  acid. 

Tumor  osa  tlae  Jatrof  an  Ox. — “J.  F. 

M.,”  Spencer  Brook,  Minn.  To  dress  a  newly  broken 
and  discharging  tumor  with  turpentine  would  cause  it  to 
continue  running.  It  was  very  bad  treatment,  and 
would  prevent  healing.  The  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  wash  out  the  opening  with  warm  soap  and 
water,  and  then  inject  with  a  syringe  a  solution  of  four 
grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  one  ounce  of  rain  water.  If 
the  tumor  is  swelling  again,  it  should  be  opened,  washed 
out,  and  dressed  as  above.  Give  one  ounce  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  daily  in  his  feed  for  a  week  or  two. 

“  BtcacJer.” — Oregon.  Had  you  given  your 
name,  we  should  have  written  to  ask  you  to  repeat  your 
question.  All  that  we  can  make  out  is  that  you  wish  to 
know  how  the  Russians  do  something — but  the  writing, 
while  it  looks  well  as  a  whole,  defies  our  power  of  de¬ 
cyphering. 

A  Very  Early  New  ftJrajse.— Mr.  T. 

S.  Hubbard,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y.,  sent  us,  Aug.  12th,  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  a  new  grape,  from  a  vine  which  is  an  accidental 
seedling,  found  a  little  north  of  New  York  City.  The 
fruit  began  to  color  on  July  19Lh,  was  in  eating  condition 
by  the  31st,  and  fully  ripe  and  picked  Aug.  8th.  The 
quality  appears  to  be  about  like  that  of  Hartford  Prolific, 
but  holds  to  the  cluster  much  better,  and  is  from  15  to  20 
days  earlier.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkably  early  variety, 
and  will  be  very  useful  in  localities  where  the  season  is 
short.  The  variety  has  not  yet  received  a  name,  nor  are 
any  vines  yet  offered  for  sale. 

Mow  fio  Pack  anti  Man-Ice  4,  IS  room 

Corn.—"  S.  M.,”  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  methods  of 
curing,  packing,  and  marketing  Broom  Corn  are  all  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  very  interesting  book  entitled  “  Broom  Corn 
and  Brooms,”  which  costs  50  cents,  (or  75  cents  bound 
in  cloth,)  sent  poslage  paid  from  this  office.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  here,  for  want  of  space,  any  instructions 
that  would  be  of  practical  use  to  you,  it  would  therefore 
be  better  for  you  to  procure  the  book  referred  to,  which 
also  contains  valuable  information  about  making  brooms. 

muriatic  (CSiloi-oJoytli-ie)  Acial  fox- 
Tlai-iisln. — “W.  B.  McK.,”  Albemarle  Co.,  Ya.  This 
acid  is  used  as  a  caustic  for  destroying  the  diseased  tis¬ 
sues  so  as  to  permit  a  healthy  new  growth.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  used  pure,  being  applied  to  the  diseased  parts  by 
touching  them  with  some  tow  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick 
and  dipped  in  the  acid.  The  parts  should  be  previously 
washed  in  warm  water,  and  the  inner  portions  of  the 
cracked  frog  well  cleaned  by  syringing.  After  the  acid 
has  been  applied,  the  cracks  should  be  filled  with 
clean  tow;  the  dressing  and  washing  being  frequently 
repeated.  A  similar  but  safer  application  is  one  ounce 
of  chloride  of  zinc  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  watew.  This 
is  sufficiently  strong  for  a  caustic. 

Basket  Items  con¬ 
tinued  on  page  H9IS* 
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The  Dairy  at  the  Centennial. 


Much  interest  has  been  excited  amongst  dairy¬ 
men  by  the  violent  squabble,  or  dispute,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Dairymen’s  Association, 
to  take  charge  of  the  dairy 
displays  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition.  A  small 
minority,  one  person  in 
fact,  made  itself  very  con¬ 
spicuous  and  demonstra¬ 
tive  in  opposition  to  the 
rest  of  the  committee. 

The  cause  of  the  dispute 
seems  to  have  been  that  a 
patented  device  for  cool¬ 
ing  dairy  rooms,  for  which 
the  party  in  question 
was  the  agent,  was  not  put 
into  the  dairy  factory  at 
the  Exposition  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Association. 

This  party,  who  is  not  a 
.dairyman,  but  a  produce 
dealer,  procured  the  wide 
publication  of  his  griev¬ 
ances  and  charges  against 
the  committee  and  the 
model  factory,  and  went  so  far  as  to  counsel  dairy¬ 
men  not-  to  exhibit  their  products  in  the  building 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Under  the  circumstances, 
this  course  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  had  the  effect  of  greatly  curtailing  the 
contributions  of  the  dairymen  to  the  dairy  exhibits. 


however,  seems  to  have  passed  away  by  the  retire 
mentof  the  disappointed  member  of  the  committee, 
which  is  now  left  in  harmony.  The  Canadian  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  other  leading  dairymen,  among  whom 
is  the  Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  of  New  York,  with  the 
committee  themselves,  have  declared  the  Model 


Factory  to  be  well  adapted  for  an  exhibition,  and 
to  be  well  provided  for  the  care  of  whatever  dairy 
produce  may  be  sent  there  for  the  display  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  We  earnestly  join  with  the  committee  in 
urging  dairymen  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  what  they  can  do  to  the  thousands  of  visitors 


passage  is  made  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
from  which  the  doors  open  into  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  as  shown.  At  the  rear  is  an  open  court 
yard,  and  an  open  passage  way,  sheltered  by  a 
broad  veranda,  runs  all  around  the  wings.  The 
construction  gives  abundant  air  and  ventilation 
and  perfect  facilities  for 
the  utmost  cleanliness  and 
neatness.  Tlie  main  build¬ 
ing  is  116  by  28  feet,  and 
the  wings  56  by  30  feet 
each.  The  cheese-room, 
butter-room,  and  cream¬ 
ery,  are  each  30  by  28  feet, 
and  the  cheese  make-room 
is  26  by  28  feet.  The  sec¬ 
ond  floor  contains  store¬ 
rooms  and  living-rooms. 
Grated  ventilators  are  in 
the  floor  and  ceiling  of  all 
ways  and 
store-room  s  .giving  abund¬ 
ance  of  ventilation,  which 
can  he  regulated  by 
slides  in  the  grates.  The 
plans  of  the  butter  and 
cheese-rooms  in  the  main 
building  are  readily  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  engrav¬ 
ings.  The  raised  plat¬ 
forms  admit  of  thorough  ventilation,  and  in  the 
butter-room  a  constant  flow  of  cool  air  is  procured 
from  the  ice  chest.  The  model  factory  is  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  shatters,  which  would  he  needed  for 
actual  use,  to  shade  the  store-rooms  from  the  sun’s 
heat,  at  least  on  the  upper  floor.  The  lower  floor 


At  the  July  exhibition  of  dairy  products  there  were 
but  seven  boxes  of  cheese  from  New  York,  against 
600  from  other  places,  of  which  Wisconsin  and 
Canada  sent  over  200  each.  Of  course  the  loss,  if 
any,  in  this  ignoring  of  a  brilliant  opportunity, 


Which  cannot  soon  be  repeated,  falls  upon  those 
dairymen  who  were  misadvised  and  misguided  by 
injudicious  and  spiteful  counsels.  The  trouble, 


who  will  be  at  Philadelphia  this  month.  It  will  be 
ever  to  be  regretted  if,  having  made  a  beginning  by 
building  a  model  factory,  the  dairymen  should  per¬ 
mit  or  oblige  it  to  become  a  ridiculous  failure  by 
withholding  their  products,  which  alone  can  give 
the  building  an  excuse  for  its  existence  there. 
Filled  with  dairy  appliances  and  dairy  products, 
the  building  would  be  an  interesting  attraction 
amongst  many  attractive  exhibitions  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  gain  is  to  occur  through  the  exhibition,  the 
whole  will  accrue  to  the  dairymen  of  America. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  interested  in 
cheese  factories  and  creameries,  we  have  engraved 
an  elevation  and  plans  of  the  Centennial  Dairy 
Factory,  built  bv  Mr.  Wm.  Blending,  of  Hawleyton, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  building  is  shown  at  figure 
1,  the  main  floor  at  figure  2,  the  upper  floor  at 
figure  3,  tlie  stage  for  the  butter  with  ice-box  and 
cooler  at  figure  4,  and  the  section  of  cooler  at 
figure  5.  The  building  has  a  drive-way  in  the  front, 
jn  which  are  the  platform  and  scales.  An  open 


is  well  sheltered  by  the  broad  veranda  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  building,  and  there  shutters  might  not 
be  needed.  The  extra  expense,  however,  would  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  that  would 
be  derived  from  them.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
about  88,000,  which,  however,  is  large  on  account. 


of  tlie  difficulties  of  building  in  a  city,  but  is  not 
by  any  means  excessive  for  a  house  of  this  size,  and 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 
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Read  the  Supplement  with  this  Number. 


The  Publishers  call  special  attention  to  the  Supple¬ 
ment,  an  extra  sheet  printed  this  month  (making  52 
pages  in  ail).  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  a  large 
number  of  useful  articles  will  give  considerable  informa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  worth  while  for  all  to  read  tli  rough 
what  is  contained  on  the  first  and  second  pages  of  the 
extra  sheet.  Announcements  are  therein  made  which 
are  of  interest  to  all  our  readers.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
all  new  subscribers  for  1877  received  this  month  will  be 
supplied  with  the  remaining  numbers,  issued  this  year 
after  the  reception  of  their  subscriptions,  without 
extra  charge.  This  fact  will  help  those  who  are 
proposing  to  raise  clubs  of  subscribers,  to  commence 
at  once  upon  their  easy  worlt,  and  no  doubt  very 
many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  secur¬ 
ing,  with  so  little  effort,  some  of  the  useful  and 
valuable  articles  as  described  and  illustrated  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  sheet.... As  Editors,  we  promise  to  spare  no 
effort  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Publishers,  to  have  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  the  coming  year  exceadingly 
valuable  to  ai,i  its  readers.  We  trust  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us,  that  a  Journal  like  this,  going  into  a 
family  for  a  year,  will  not  only  exert  a  healthful  influence 
in  stimulating  thought  and  improvement,  and  thus  ele¬ 
vate  the  mind  standard  of  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
of  others  too  ;  but  that  it  will  also  help  guard  against 
errors,  against  imposition,  and  assist  all  to  make  their 
labor  more  profitable.  With  this  view,  we  invite  all  to 
lend  a  kind  influence  in  making  this  journal  even  more 
widely  known,  and  in  drawing  to  it  as  readers,  many 
who  arc  now  without  its  visits.  This  we  ask  as  a  friendly 
favor,  aside  from  the  rewards  which  the  Publishers  offer 
on  a  liberal  scale  to  those  who  respond  to  their  pro¬ 
positions. 


Something  About  Premiums. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  when  it  passed  into  Mr 
Judd’s  hands,  nearly  25  years  ago,  had  a  very  limited 
circulation.  Having  become  proprietor,  he  determined 
not  only  to  give  it  a  reliable  character,  but  to  largely  ex¬ 
tend  its  circulation  among  those  to  whom  it  would  be  use¬ 
ful.  Instead  of  employing  agents,  as  had  been  the  custom 
with  other  papers,  he  hit  upon  a  plan  which  made  every 
man  an  agent,  and  gave  that  man  a  good  commission  for 
what  he  might,  do  in  extending  the  circulation  ofthe paper 
— whether  he  sent  in  one  or  one  hundred  names.  Instead 
of  paying  agents  a  salary  or  commission,  he  offered  good 
or  useful  articles  at.  much  less  price,  if  paid  for  in  sub¬ 
scriptions,  than  they  could  be  purchased  for  with  ready 
money.  Other  agricultural  papers  took  up  this  plan  of 
giving  premiums,  and  some  of  these  continue  to  offer 
premiums.  Others,  finding  the  trouble  of  selecting  pre¬ 
mium  articles  of  Ike  very  best  guulily,  was  more  than  they 
cared  to  undergo,  ceased  to  give  premiums,  and  all  at 
once  became  very  virtuous,  denouncing  the  premium 
system,  and  proposing  to  pay  money  for  new  subscribers. 
Our  arrangement  is  this  :  those  who  procure  20,  more  or 
less,  subscribers,  can  have  them  at  a  certain  lower  price, 
or  they  can  have  their  remuneration  in  excellent  and 
useful  articles.  When  an  article  is  put  upon  our  premium 
list,  it.  is  a  guarantee  that  we  think  it  has  merit,  and  as 
it  is  offered  in  our  premium  lists  and  brought  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers,  that  very  fact 
induces  the  makers  of  the  articles  to  give  us  those  sent 
out  as  premiums  at  a  very  low  rate.  Knowing  from  our 
correspondence  that  this  plan  is  most  acceptable  to  our 
subscribers  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  abandoning  it. 
It  has  allowed  those  who  live  in  remote  places,  far  away 
from  cities,  to  enjoy  many  househeld  conveniences,  farm 
and  garden  implements,  and  seeds,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  have,  and  it  has  enabled  those  who  live  in 
thickly  settled  communities  to  procure,  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  little  time,  implements,  machines,  books, 
etc.,  that  they  could  not  otherwise  possess.  The  premi 
um  business  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  to  carry  out 
the  plan  requires  the  employment  of  a  special  force,  but 
so  long  as  it  meets  the  wants  of  so  many  people,  it  will 
not  be  given  up.  The  premium  list  is  not  the  same  from 
year  to  year,  but  each  October  we  publish  a  revised  list, 
in  which,  for  good  reasons,  some  articles  have  been 
dropped,  and  others  added.  The  premium  list,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  space  devoted  to  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  is  published  in  a  supplement  to  this"  number,  and  will 
be  found  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  80. 

BY  GEOROE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

There  seems  to  be  something  like  “  a  revival  ” 
among  the  butter  makers.  I  have  had  more  letters 
during  the  past  two  months,  asking  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dairy  houses,  and  the  deep  can  system, 
than  I  had  received  in  two  years  before.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  is  a  very  good  type  of  those  received, 
and  the  information  asked,  seems  now  to  be  so 
generally  desired,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  repeat  it, 
(with  some  modifications),  although  it  has  already 
been  pretty  well  stated  in  these  papers. 

“I  have  a  good  spring  of  water,  convenient  to 
my  barn,  which  delivers  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  flows  the  whole  year  round,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  is  about  50°.  I  propose  to 
build  a  dairy  with  a  room  10  x  13,  the  floor  being  2 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  cemented, 
and  the  walls  to  be  of  stone.  Will  it  be  enough  if 
I  make  a  water  space  in  one  side  and  one  end  3  feet 
wide  ?  I  want  to  accommodate  a  dairy  of  20  cows. 
I  propose  to  erect  a  wooden  room  in  which  to  make 
butter.  Shall  I  have  water  space  enough  if  I  use 
cans  30  inches  deep  ?  Is  there  any  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  the  milk  too  cool  in  such  a  room  ?  Will  three 
windows,  3  ft.  square,  one  in  each  side  and  one  in 
the  end,  be  enough  ?  Will  I  need  any  more  drain¬ 
age  except  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  ?  As 
the  whole  bottom  will  be  cemented,  will  there  be 
any  disadvantage  from  its  being  2  ft.  underground  ? 
What  butter  worker  would  you  advise  getting  ?  I 
think  of  getting  a  light  horse-power,  or  dog-power, 
for  churning.”  —  This  correspondent  goes  on  to 
give  the  reason  why  he  is  going  into  butter  mak¬ 
ing — he  is  disgusted  with  the  factory  system  as 
practiced  in  his  neighborhood  ;  fast  year  he  sold 
his  milk  for  §1  per  100  ibs.,  but  the  firm  breaking, 
he  lost  nearly  $300.  “  This  year  they  manufacture 

and  sell  cheese  at  $3  per  100  lbs  ,  and  declared  a 
dividend  for  April  of  63  ets.  per  100  lbs.  of  milk, 
May  68  cts.,  and  June  52  ets.  That  is  as  far  as  they 
have  settled — in  fact  there  is  no  settling  about  it, 
as  we  see  no  sale  bills,  and  take  what  is  left  after 
they  get  what  they  want.” 

Another  correspondent  in  Wisconsin  uses  a  wind¬ 
mill  to  pump  water  for  cooling  milk  before  taking 
it  to  the  factory,  and  says  there  have  not  been 
twelve  nights  this  summer  when  there  has  been 
wind  enough  to  pump  what  water  was  needed.  He 
thinks  he  would  prefer  to  pump  by  hand,  rather 
than  to  depend  on  a  windmill. 

The  question  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
one,  where  there  is  a  natural  spring  of  cold  water, 
and  the  other  where  the  water  must  be  obtained  by 
artificial  means.  The  experience  at  Ogden  Farm  in 
this  matter  for  nearly  ten  years  past,  has  been  with 
the  artificial  system,  and  I  must  say  that  it  has 
worked,  on  the  whole,  very  well.  Being  on  the 
coast,  we  doubtless  get  more  wind  than  we  should 
if  we  were  far  inland,  but  with  considerable  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  use  of  windmills,  I  think  that  even 
where  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  work  every 
day,  they  would  so  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of 
hand-pumping  needed,  as  to  make  their  use  always 
advisable.  Our  spring  is  a  deep  well,  which  over¬ 
flows  during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  It 
is  about  1,000  feet  away  from  the  buildings,  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  its  highest,  is  about  35 
feet  below  the  milk-house  tank,  and  about  50  feet 
below  the  barn  tank.  We  use  the  smallest  wind¬ 
mill  that  is  made,  (8  feet  in  diameter),  and  force 
the  water  through  wooden  pipes,  (4  inches  square, 
with  lv  inch  bore).  For  the  first  year  or  two  check¬ 
ed  places  in  the  pipe  sprung  a  leak,  and  had  to  be 
pinched  together  with  a  very  simple  clamp  and 
carriage  bolts.  For  five  years  past  the  pipe  has  not 
needed  looking  at,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  has 
been  no  leakage.  During  a  very  long  drouth,  like 
that  of  this  summer,  the  water  gets  so  low  in  the 
well,  that  we  are  obliged  to  economize  it,  and  as 
we  have  over  forty  head  of  stock  to  water,  we  can 
take  no  considerable  amount  for  the  milk-house. 
This  has  been  the  driest  summer  that  we  have  had 
since  the  improvement  of  the  farm  was  undertaken, 
and  from  two  to  four  weeks  past  we  have  been 
obliged  to  use  ice  in  the  water  tank.  Every  sum¬ 


mer  we  are  subject  to  a  little  inconvenience  of  this 
sort,  but  for  ten  or  eleven  months  of  the  year  our 
system  works  perfectly.  Of  course,  if  one  has  a 
constant  spring  of  cold  water  at  a  sufficient  hight 
to  flow  directly  into  the  milk- room,  the  whole 
problem  is  solved,  and  everything  is  easy. 

To  answer  the  above  letter :  1  would  say  that  if 
the  ground  is  dry — not  springy,  winter  or  summer 
— then  the  building  may  be  set  with  the  surface  of 
its  floor  two  feet  below  the  ground,  thoroughly 
concreted,  and  have  only  a  drain  to  carry  away  the 
overflow  of  the  tank  ;  but  if  there  is  the  least  ten¬ 
dency  to  springiness,  there  should  be  a  good  under¬ 
drain  laid  under  the  foundation  walls,  and  this 
should  have  a  perfect  outlet,  to  make  sure  that  in 
wet,  winter  weather,  there  shall  be  no  moisture 
under  aJnd  about  the  walls,  to  enable  the  frost  to 
heave  them,  or  to  ooze  through  the  walls  them¬ 
selves.  In  addition  to  this,  the  walls  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  for  a  width  of  at  least  a  foot  with  gravel, 
or  small  stones,  which  will  prevent  the  frost  from 
taking  hold  of  them.  In  our  experience  we  have 
had  more  trouble  from  the  cracking  of  the  cement 
of  our  water  vat,  by  the  heaving  of  the  outer  walls, 
than  from  any  other  source.  For  a  dairy  of  20 
cow's  the  tank  proposed  is  much  to  large.  It  will 
be  ample  if  it  is  made  3  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  long,  or 
across  the  end  of  the  building,  Indeed,  a  length 
of  8  ft.  would  be  sufficient — supposing  the  milk  to 
stand  36  hours  before  skimming.  The  smaller  the 
surface  of  the  tank,  the  less  is  the  absorption  of 
heat,  and  the  more  effective  will  a  limited  supply 
of  water  be  in  keeping  down  the  temperature.  As 
the  tank  is  surrounded  with  thick  walls,  the  only 
material  absorption  of  heat  will  be  at  the  surface, 
so  that  there  is  no  objection  to  its  having  considera¬ 
ble  depth,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  be  2i  ft.  deep,  rather  than  11,  although  the 
latter  would  be  enough  for  20  inch  cans,  for  in  the 
case  of  a  slight  leakage  from  any  cause,  there  will 
still  be  water  enough  to  warm  the  cans,  when  it 
stands  even  a  foot  below  the  surface.  The  water 
should  be  admitted  at  one  end,  and  should  overflow 
at  the  opposite  end,  which  will  keep  up  a  slight 
movement  of  the  cooler  water  throughout  the  mass. 
50°  is  4°  colder  than  my  stream,  which  I  find  to 
answer  a  good  purpose,  though  I  should  prefer  it 
to  be  even  as  low  as  40°,  were  this  possible.  In 
carrying  the  water  from  the  spring  to  the  tank,  the 
pipe  should  be  laid,  if  possible,  3  ft.  under  ground, 
to  keep  it  cold.  Enough  ventilation  is  enough, 
and  two  windows  will  be  quite  as  good  as  three. 
Indeed,  although  we  have  two  windows  we  use  but 
one  of  them.  An  artificial  power  for  churning 
will,  of  course,  save  labor,  but  for  a  dairy  of  20  cows 
a  dog  will  certainly  answ'er  as  well  as  a  horse.  The 
butter  worker  that  I  use,  is  a  table  3  ft.  by  2,  made 
of  white  oak,  inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  with  a 
groove  cut  along  the  lower  side,  and  the  two  ends 
leading  the  butter-milk  to  a  drip,  under  which  a 
pail  is  placed.  About  ten  pounds  of  butter  are 
worked  at  a  time,  with  a  paddle  of  white  oak  afoot 
long,  and  with  a  handle  at  each  end.  The  edge  of 
this  paddle  is  slightly  sharpened,  and  it  is  used  so 
as  to  chop  the  surface  of  the  butter,  spreading  it 
out  over  the  table.  Then  a  sponge  squeezed  out  of 
cold  water,  is  used  to  sop  up  the  butter-milk  and 
moisture  that  appears  on  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  butter.  Then  the  mass  is  turned  together  and 
chopped  again,  and  again  sponged  ;  these  processes 
are  repeated  until  the  butter  is  dry.  We  use  Bul¬ 
lard’s  oscillating  churn,  which  is  a  long  rectangular 
box,  with  no  paddles  or  cleats  inside.  Just  a  plain 
box,  tightly  closed  at  the  top ;  it  is  moved  hori¬ 
zontally  endwise,  and  the  cream  washing  from  end 
to-eud,  keeps  the  sides  always  washed  down,  and 
thus  avoids  the  accummulation  of  half  churned 
cream,  which  is  very  apt  to  attach  itself  to  the 
sides  of  any  paddle  chum,  and  which,  becoming 
mixed  with  the  butter,  may  make  it  streaked,  and 
interfere  with  its  keeping  qualities,  for  the  reason 
that  unchurned  cream  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
casein.  The  wooden  room  for  making  the  butter 
had  better  be  placed  on  top  of  the  milk-room,  as 
tending  to  protect  it  from  heat  more  than  a  simple 
roof  would  do.  Indeed,  if  drainage  at  a  sufficient 
depth  can  be  obtained,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
milk-room  should  be  a  cellar  deep  in  the  ground, 
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where  the  influence  of  the  outside  temperature 
would  be  very  much  less — the  walls  projecting 
above  the  ground  only  enough  to  give  room  for  the 
ventilating  windows.  In  cold  climates,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  frost,  some  artificial  heating  will  be 
needed,  even  if  the  milk-room  is  deep  underground, 
and  this  may  be  best  effected  by  pipes  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  warm  watet,  such  as  Is  used  in  green¬ 
houses,  the  fire  being  outside  in  a  lean-to.  The 
same  pipes  may  be  extended  to  warm  the  churning 
room  above.  In  summer  time,  the  cream  which 
awaits  churning  should  be  kept  in  a  can  immersed 
in  the  water  tank.  In  winter  it  should  be  stood  on 
or  near  the  hot  water  pipes,  long  enough  to  have 
its  temperature  raised  to  about  60°. 

Where  an  artificial  supply  of  water  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  water  is  to 
be  pumped  from  a  well  or  from  a  distant  spring, 
the  arrangement  of  the  milk-house,  water  tank, 
etc.,  may  be  the  same.  The  location  of  the  wind¬ 
mill,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  water  supply, 
must  depend  on  circumstances.  For  illustration, 
we  will  assume  that  no  spring  and  no  constant  well 
is  available.  In  this  case  the  best  plan  will  be  to 
construct  a  very  deep  cistern — 20  feet  would  be 
better  than  less— immediately  under  the  milk-room, 
and  to  place  a  windmill  immediately  over  it,  or 
very  near  to  it.  The  water  should  be  pumped 
through  a  suction  pipe  leading  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  cistern,  and  delivering  at  the  top  of  the  tank 
— not  coming  up  to  the  churn  room  and  running 
from  there  to  the  tank,  because  this  would  expose 
it  more  to  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  The  over¬ 
flow  should  be  conducted  by  a  pipe  to  the  top  of 
the  water  in  the  cistern,  say  at  the  level  of  its  over¬ 
flow  drain.  As  the  only  loss  of  water  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  tank,  and  as  very  slight  additional  supply  would 
be  needed  to  compensate  for  this,  the  roof  of  the 
milk-house  itself  would  doubtless  furnish  all  that 
would  be  needed,  and,  indeed,  the  leader  should 
not  be  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  heavy  summer  showers,  there  would  be 
only  a  small  amount  of  warm  water  delivered  into 
the  cistern.  The  smaller  the  shower  supply,  the 
colder  will  the  water  in  the  cistern  be  kept.  Water 
in  the  bottom  of  a  20-ft.  cistern,  would  be  cold 
enough  to  keep  the  milk  at  a  sufficiently  low  tem¬ 
perature,  but  to  provide  against  long  calms,  when 
the  windmill  would  not  deliver  enough  water  to 
cool  the  milk,  without  carrying  too  much  heat  back 
to  the  cistern,  hand-pumping  will  sometimes  be 
necessary.  The  size  of  the  tank  should  be  care¬ 
fully  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  dairy,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  more  surface  of  water  exposed 
for  the  absorption  of  heat  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Indeed,  it  would  be  well  to  divide  the  tank 
with  partitions,  so  that  when  the  yield  of  milk  is 
small,  the  water  surface  may  be  reduced. 

The  deep-can  system,  on  which  the  foregoing 
directions  are  of  course  based,  seems  to  have  sur¬ 
mounted  its  “hard  places,”  and  under  the  influence 
of  Hardin’s  patented  apparatus,  to  be  spreading 
itself  very  generally ;  but  I  desire  to  enter  a  slight 
protest  against  the  success  of  this  system  being 
ascribed  only  to  Hardin’s  device  for  using  a  re¬ 
frigerator.  We  who  have  been  advocating  the 
matter  through  all  these  years  on  the  cold  water 
basis,  object  to  having  our  credit  entirely  frozen  up 
by  the  refrigerator  method.  The  principle  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  whether  the  heat  of  the 
milk  is  abstracted  by  cold  water  or  by  cold  air,  is 
only  a  question  of  detail.  The  great  point  is  that 
the  milk  shall  stand  in  deep  masses  with  the  least 
possible  exposure  of  surface  to  the  air,  and  that  it 
shall  be  kept  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  souring  during  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  complete  rising  of  the  cream.  This 
may  be  done  with  water  at  54°,  but  there  may  be  a 
certain  advantage  in  getting  down  even  to  40°  or  less. 

While  the  leading  principle  of  Hardin’s  system  is 
based  on  the  use  of  deep  cans,  he  has  undoubtedly 
very  much  extended  the  range  of  its  use  wherever 
ice  can  be  obtained  in  liberal  quantities.  Further¬ 
more,  we  must  accord  to  his  vigorous  advocacy  of 
his  method,  the  credit  of  developing  the  merit  of 
the  deep-can  process,  and  securing  its  endorsement 


by  many  influential  writers,  who  were  formerly 
opponents  of  everything  excepting  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  system  of  shallow  setting,  or  the  use  of  large 
shallow  pans.  Mr.  John  I.  Carter,  who  is  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Experimental 
Farm,  has  made  a  thorough  trial  of  Hardin’s 
method,  and  reports  as  follows :  (1)  Milk  set  in 
deep  cans,  under  proper  conditions,  will  produce 
as  much  butter  as  will  milk  set  in  shallow  pans. 
(2)  Milk  set  at  40°,  under  proper  conditions,  will 
yield  as  much  butter  as  if  set  at  60°.  (3)  Neither 
light  nor  ventilation  are  of  any  importance  if  the 
milk  is  sound,  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  (4) 
Butter  from  milk  set  in  tightly  covered  cans,  at  a 
low  temperature,  will  be  better,  and  keep  longer 
than  that  from  shallow  open  pans,  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  spring-houses  or  vaults  in  hot  weather.  (5) 
Butter  made  from  milk  so  set  in  cans,  will  be  of 
more  even  quality  than  that  made  from  milk  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  usual  atmospheric  influences. 

The  “Lancet,”  (London),  of  April  20th  1876,  de¬ 
scribes  experiments  made  by  the  French  Inspector 
General  of  Agriculture.  He  set  cow’s  milk  at  vari¬ 
ous  temperatures  between  the  freezing  point  and 
90°,  and  maintained  the  temperature  for  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours.  He  found  that  the  nearer 
the  temperature  is  to  the  freezing  point,  the  more 
rapid  and  larger  is  the  collection  of  cream  ;  the 
greater  the  amount  of  butter ;  and  (because  of  less 
evaporation)  of  the  skimme'd  milk  also  ;  the  better 
the  quality  of  both  the  butter  and  the  skim-milk 
cheese.  His  theory  of  the  cause  of  this  result  is, 
that  the  changes  in  the  milk  are  due  to  a  fermenta¬ 
tion,  proceeding  from  the  growth  of  organisms 
which  set  up  the  process.  He  thinks  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  principle  need  npt  he  confined  to 
ice-producing  countries,  as  a  sufficient  refrigeration 
may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  running  water.  Mr. 
Ezra  Michener,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  who,  in  repeated 
trials  made  several  years  ago,  secured  results 
strongly  favorable  to  shallow  setting,  now  believes 
that  those  results  were  caused  by  his  neglect  to 
take  off  all  the  cream  from  his  deep  cans,  and 
since  he  has  tried  them  more  thoroughly  in  Har¬ 
din’s  refrigerator,  he  reports  that  the  deep  system 
gives  the  best  butter  ;  that  it  secures  all  the  butter 
that  the  milk  can  yield;  that  the  labor  is  much 
less  ;  and  that  there  is  only  the  drawback  that  as 
the  bulk  of  cream  is  increased,  the  labor  of  churn¬ 
ing  is  increased  in  due  proportion.  As  an  offset  to 
this  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  the  dairy  utensils  is 
very  much  reduced. 

The  chemical  department  of  the  Inland  Kevenue 
Service  of  England,  has  recently  made  analyses  of 
117  samples  of  butter,  showing  a  remarkable  uni¬ 
formity  of  composition,  except  in  the  amount  of 
water  contained.  This  varied  from  4.15  percent  to 
20.75.  May  this  not  account  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  firm,  waxy,  solid  butter  of  the  Jerseys, 
and  the  always  soft,  and  sometimes  almost  olea¬ 
ginous  butter  produced  by  poorer  breeds  ?  The 
water  here  referred  to  is  not  that  which  might  be 
removed  by  better  working,  but  is  really  water  of 
composition,  water  which  it  is  impossible  to  ab¬ 
stract  by  any  process  of  manufacture.  A  difference 
of  15  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  water  contained  in 
butter,  mitigates  in  some  degree  the  enormity  of 
the  high  price  obtained  for  what  is  known  as  “  gilt- 
edged  ”  butter. 


We  have  recently  had  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  inheritance  in  developing  the  milk¬ 
ing  tendency.  We  have  a  heifer,  now  two  years 
old,  which  is  descended  from  some  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  milking  stock  of  the  herd.  On  the  11th  of 
June  last  she  was  observed  in  the  pasture  to  have 
developed  a  full  bag,  and  to  be  leaking  her  milk. 
It  was  supposed  of  course,  although  she  was  full 
in  the  flank,  that  she  had  aborted  her  calf  at  about 
7  months.  She  was  taken  to  the  stable  and  milked 
regularly,  giving  from  two  to  four  quarts  a  day. 
I  might  have  sold  her  for  a  fair  price  at  the  time, 
but  owing  to  the  value  of  her  family,  determined 
to  keep  her  over,  let  her  miss  a  year,  and  trust  that 
she  would  come  out  all  right  after  that.  Two 
months  later  it  became  evident  that  she  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  living  calf,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  she 


produced  a  perfectly  formed  and  healthy,  though 
very  small  heifer  calf,  which  is  now  thrifty  and 
promising.  She  has  increased  materially  in  her 
yield  of  milk,  and  her  udder  has  become  very  much 
developed.  This  is  an  almost  unique  instance  in 
my  experience,  but  I  believe  that  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  accumula¬ 
tion  in  her  ancestry,  (long  bred  with  much  care  for 
milking  qualities,)  of  a  tendency  to  the  production 
of  milk,  which  has  finally  overleaped  its  natural 
bounds,  and  has  attained  a  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  pregnancy. 


Bee  Notes  for  October. 

BY  B.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


Preparing  Honey  for  Harket. 

The  form  of  the  package  that  contains  liquid  honey 
will  vary  in  different  markets,  yet  one  rule  should  always 
hold  good.  Whatever  its  size  may  be,  (whether  jelly 
cups,  fruit  jars,  pails,  or  cans,)  let  the  package  he  such 
as  will  be  useful  to  tne  purchaser  after  the  honey  is  con¬ 
sumed.  A  few  seasons  ago'  we  used  a  large  number  of 
fruit  jars  of  inferior  quality,  because  of  their  cheapness, 
and  the  result  was  that  all  honey  put  up  in  standard  jars 
sold  first,  and  some  of  these  inferior  cans  had  to  be  emp¬ 
tied  into  flour  pails  before  the  honey  could  be  sold. 
Some  markets  call  for  small  packages,  even  as  small  as 
one  pound  or  less,  while  others  will  call  for  larger  ones, 
from  which  to  retail  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired. 

I  believe  that  when  the  process  of  removing  honey 
from  the  comb  by  centrifugal  force  is  more  fully  under¬ 
stood,  and  its  perfect  purity  is  appreciated,  honey  in  this 
form  will  be  more  generally  called  for.  In  cold  weather 
it  candies,  becoming  very  hard,  in  fact  so  hard  that  when 
very  cold,  it  may  be  cut  from  a  tub  with  a  knife,  and 
dealt  out  in  a  paper  as  readily  as  butter. 

If  box-honey  is  to  he  transported  any  distance  to  mar¬ 
ket,  it  should  be  properly  packed  in  cases  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  number  of  boxes  packed  in  a  case  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  size.  Cases  should  not  contain  over  50 
lbs.  each.  The  ends  of  the  case  should  he  of  basswood, 
and  top  and  bottom  of  pine,  if  preferred.  The  sides 
of  the  case  should  be  left  open  to  show  the  honey,  with 


PACKING  CASE  FOR  HONEY. 


simple  strips  an  inch  wide,  nailed  across  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  to  keep  the  boxes  in 
place.  Two  ends,  with  a  handle  on  each,  a  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  four  inch-wide  strips  are  required  for  each  case. 

Replies  to  Questions. 

“  What  cheap  work  on  bee-keeping  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  I  believe  no  book  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  beginner  than  “Quinby's  Bee-keeping  Explained.” 

“How  late  in  the  season  is  it  safe  to  extract  honey, 
and  leave  ample  time  for  bees  to  fill  up  for  winter?”— 
This  depends  upon  the  location,  and  yield  of  fall  honey. 
Each  one  must  understand  his  own  locality,  and  be  gov¬ 
erned  accordingly.  In  some  sections  bees  gather  little 
honey  after  Sept.  1st.  In  others  they  would  secure 
enough  for  winter  stores  if  the  weather  was  favorable. 

“  Is  buckwheat  honey  good  for  wintering  bees  ?” — It  is 
not  considered  the  best  food  for  winter,  but  if  my  bees 
could  secure  enough  for  winter  stores,  I  should  deem  it 
advisable  to  extract  all  the  white  honey,  and  allow  them 
to  use  the  buckwheat  honey. 

“  Is  it  expedient  to  take  one  or  two  frames  of  honey 
out  of  very  heavy  hives  in  the  fall?”— If,  after  equaliz¬ 
ing  the  honey,  as  directed  in  the  Sept.  Notes,  too  much 
remains  in  any  hive,  it  would  be  well  to  remove  some  of  it, 
and  place  empty  combs  in  the  center,  where  the  bees  can 
occupy  them  ;  or,  if  there  is  not  a  supply  of  empty 
combs,  extract  the  honey  from  those  removed,  and  return 
them,  placing  them  in  the  center  of  the  hive. 

“At  what  time  do  bees  stop  breeding  in  the  fall?’’ — 
Breeding  will  continue  as  long  as  forage  of  any  kind 
abounds. 

“Would  you  advise  increasing  the  number  of  swarms 
in  the  beginning,  or  near  the  close  of  the  season  If 
new  swarms  are  to  build  their  owu  combs,  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  making  swarms  early  in  the  season,  but  if  empty 
combs  can  be  furnished,  it  would  be  desirable  for  some 
reasons  to  make  them  later. 

“  What  hive,  and  what  sized  frames  are  preferable 
My  preference  is  proved  by  the  hive  I  use  exclusively, 
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which  is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  January 
No.  of  the  present  volume  of  this  paper. 

“Why  do  apiarians  put  combs  If  inch  apart,  when 
the  bees  naturally  build  them  but  If  inch  One  inch 
and  one  half  apart  from  center  to  center,  including 
space  between  combs,  is  found  to  be  nearest  accurate. 

“  Should  bees  be  housed  during  winter,  or  left  on  their 
summer  stands  ?”— To  answer  tbis  question  fully,  would 
require  an  entire  article.  If  all  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments  are  complied  with,  I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of 
in-door  wintering. 

- —  1C.  —■ - 

Science  Applied  to  Farming— XXII, 

by  risor.  w.  o.  atwater. 


More  about  Scientific  Investigations— Ger¬ 
man  Potash  Salts. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  some  of  my  good  con¬ 
servative  farmer  friends,  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
old  ways  of  tilling,  breeding,  and  feeding  that  our 
great-grandfathers  tried  and  proved,  and  take  no 
stock  in  new-fangled  notions  and  scientific  theories, 
would  think  if  they  were  to  see  how  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  made  in  the  German  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  Stations,  the  labor,  patience,  and  money 
they  cost,  and  the  ways  their  results  are  applied. 
The  accounts  of  the  experimental  investigations  on 
the  subject  of  Animal  Nutrition  that  have  been 
published  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  alone,  would  make  what  most  people 
would  call  a  good-sized  library.  The  experiments 
thus  described  are  numbered  by  hundreds  and  even 
thousands,  each  one  of  which  has  cost  the  labor  of 
days,  weeks,  and  even  months.  They  have  called 
in  requisition  the  services  of  the  ablest  scientific 
men  and  the  most  successful  farmers.  They  have 
involved  an  incalculable  amount  of  thought,  care, 
and  toil,  in  the  laboratory,  the  stable,  and  the  study. 
The  labor,  much  of  it  of  a  menial  sort,  has  been 
performed  willingly,  even  enthusiastically,  by  those 
to  whom  it  has  brought  not  wealth,  but  only 
meagre  support.  And  it  has  at  length  come  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  public.  The  first  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  was  started  in  Germany  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  There  are  now  over  seven¬ 
ty  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  are  increasing 
more  and  more  rapidly  year  by  year,  and  many  of 
them  were  founded  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
who  contribute  largely  to  their  support. 

Many  will  say  :  “  Well,  what  real  practical  good 
do  plain  farmers  get  from  all  this  scientific  experi¬ 
menting  and  book-writing?”  These  investigations 
have  done  a  vast  deal  to  settle  the  questions  about 
stock-feeding,  that  occupjf  so  much  space  in  the 
papers,  and  are  perplexing  as  they  are  important  to 
millions  of  farmers'off  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Combined  with  the  results  of  daily  farm  experience, 
they  have  shown  for  what  purposes  different  kinds  of 
fodder  materials  are  best  fitted,  and  how  much  each 
is  worth  ;  they  have  taught  the  farmers  how  to  make 
valuable  fodder  out  of  poor  hay  and  straw,  how  to 
employ  lucerne,  seradella,  clover,  and  other  forage 
crops  to  the  best  advantage ;  how  to  utilize  waste 
products  like  flax-seed  and  cotton-seed  and  the  oil¬ 
cake  made  from  them,  like  the  refuse  from  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  and  of  alcoholic 
spirits  and  starch  from  potatoes  and  grains  ;  they 
have  shown  in  what  proportions  these  and  scores 
of  other  fodder  materials  should,  be  mixed  and 
used,  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
least  cost.  And  much  as  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  matter  of  feeding,  still  more  has  been  learned 
about  the  nature  and  use  of  manures,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  crops. 


Correspondents  frequently  ask  “  Why  not  trans¬ 
late  into  English  that  German  Farmer’s  Diary,  you 
occasionally  speak  of  as  giving  fodder  and  manure 
tables,  and  so  much  other  condensed  and  practical 
information  for  farmer’s  use  ?  ”  Well,  that  is  a  re¬ 
markable  little  book,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
others  that,  like  it,  are  brimming  full  of  just  the 
plain,  concise,  practical  information  that  every 
farmer  most  urgently  needs,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  costly  research,  combined  with  the  longest 
and  best  experienee  can  supply.  But  these  books 
.are  prepared,  not  for  American,  but  for  European 


farmers,  and  if  put  into  English,  would  not  be 
quite  adapted  for  use  here.  In  the  matter  of  cattle 
feeding,  for  instance,  many  of  the  fodder  materials 
most  common  in  Germany,  are  but  little  known  here, 
and  vice  versa.  The  German  fodder  mixtures  are 
full  of  such  articles  as  lucerne,  seradella,  rye-grass, 
bean-straw,  rape-cake,  beet-cake,  and  potato  slump, 
while  Indian  corn  and  meal  have  not  been  experi¬ 
mented  with  to  any  extent  there.  We  need  tables 
and  directions  based  on  investigations  of  our 
home  products.  With  what  has  been  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  these  researches  will  be 
comparatively  easy,  but  they  must  be  made  before 
we  can  have  the  results  adapted  to  our  use,  as  the 
German  farmers  have  them. 


Those  who  read  these  articles  will  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  think  that  some  of  them  are,  at  the 
bottom,  less  attempts  to  give  practical  informa¬ 
tion  to  farmers,  than  arguments  for  scientific 
experiments.  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  in¬ 
tend  them  to  be,  and  if  I  were  to  speak  my  mind 
freely,  I  should  say  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same 
direction.  The  fact  is  that  the  time  is  coming,  in¬ 
deed  it  has  come  in  our  older  States,  when  we  must 
better  understand  how  to  manage  our  soils,  our 
fertilizers,  our  crops,  our  feeding  materials,  and 
our  stock,  or  fail  in  our  farming.  And  this  definite 
knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  right 
practice  of  farming,  is  not  useful  simply  for  the 
better  crops  and  larger  profit  it  will  bring.  Like 
other  knowledge  it  has  a  worth  of  its  own,  which 
can  not  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 


German  Potash  Salts  as  Fertilizers 
is  a  subject  about  which  I  receive  a  great  many  in¬ 
quiries.  In  the  German  farmers’  books  spoken  of 
above,  most  of  these  inquiries  are  plainly  and  con¬ 
cisely  answered.  But,  as  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
easily  attainable  in  English,  I  will  try  to  reply 
briefly  to  some  of  the  most  important  ones. 

The  potash  salts  from  the  mines  at  Stassfurt  in 
North  Germany,  are  at  present  the  most  important 
source  of  potash  for  agriculture.  It  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  years  since  the  deposits  were  discovered, 
but  the  products  have  come  into  very  general  use 
in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  be¬ 
ing  imported  quite  largely  into  this  country.  When 
rightly  used  on  soils  deficient  in  potash,  they  are 
very  profitable  fertilizers.  A  vast  amount  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  has  been  done  with  them,  more  in 
Germany  than  anywhere  else.  The  results  indicate 
that  the  usefulness  of  these  salts  as  fertilizers  de¬ 
pends  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  salts 
themselves,  of  which  there  are  various  grades,  but 
also  on  the  kind  of  soil,  the  method  of  application, 
and  the  kind  of  crop. 

The  potash  salts  as  taken  from  the  mines  con¬ 
tain  only  small  proportions  of  potash  compounds, 
the  bulk  consisting  of  other  materials  which  have 
comparatively  little  agricultural  value  and  are 
sometimes  positively  injurious.  In  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Stassfurt  potash  industry,  many  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  these  crude  salts,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  “Kainit,”  their  use  has  been 
attended  perhaps  oftener  by  failure  than  by  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  subject 
them  to  chemical  treatment,  by  which  the  potash 
compounds  are  more  or  less  completely  purified. 
This  is  done  at  factories  near  the  mines,  where 
immense  quantities  of  the  potash  salts  are  manu¬ 
factured  for  technical  and  agricultural  uses.  As 
prepared  for  market,  the  potash  fertilizers  contain 
potassium  in  the  form  of  either  chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium  or  sulphate  of  potash,  and,  along  with  these, 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.*  The 
kinds  and  amounts  of  the  potash  and  other  com¬ 
pounds,  varies  with  the  different  brands.  The 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  is  sometimes 
beneficial  to  .crops,  and  sometimes  otherwise.  The 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  often  very  useful.  But 
the  chloride  of  magnesium,  when  present  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  is  apt  to  be  positively  harmful. 

*  For  explanation  of  these  chemical  terms,  and  further 
accounts  of  their  composition,  value,  and  use,  see  “  Sci¬ 
ence  Applied  to  Farming  Correspondence,”  on  page  !J95, 


High  and  Low  Grade  Potash  Salts— Sul¬ 
phates  and  Chlorides,  (Muriates). 

Besides  these  concentrated  salts,  a  number  of 
articles  of  lower  grade,  either  waste  products  from 
the  purifying  processes,  or  in  their  original  form 
as  dug  from  the  mines,  are  sold  for  fertilizers.  As 
stated  above,  in  some  of  these  salts  the  potassium 
occurs  as  sulphate  of  potash,  in  others  as  chloride 
of  potassium,  or,  as  called  by  dealers,  muriate  of 
potash.  They  are  accordingly  known  either  as 
Sulphates,  or  Chlorides,  {Muriates.)  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  reckon  the  potassium  in  all  as  “actual 
potash.”  Bythis  isunderstood  theamountof  pure 
potash  or  potassa,  which  is  either  present  as  such 
in  the  salt,  or  would  be  if  all  the  potassium  present 
were  in  that  form.  The  amount  of  actual  potash 
varies  in  the  different  grades,  from  7  or  8  per  cent 
in  the  lowest,  to  50  per  cent  or  more  in  the  highest. 
Unfortunately  a  large  part  of  the  German  potash 
salts  imported  into  this  country,  are  of  the  lower 
grades.  The  disadvantage  in  purchasing  these 
poorer  articles,  is  a  double  one.  They  furnish  very 
little  potash,  the  bulk  being  made  up  of  other  and 
inferior  or  injurious  compounds,  and  the  purchaser 
has  to  pay  the  cost  of  freight  and  handling  this  ex¬ 
tra  material  from  the  mines  in  Germany  to  his  farm. 

Use  of  tile  German  Potash  Salts.— Kinds 
to  Select. 

It  is  clear  that  for  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
high  grades  must  be  the  most  economical  as  potash 
fertilizers.  The  sulphates  are,  on  the  whole,  pre¬ 
ferable,  but  the  potassium  in  these  is  more  costly 
than  in  the  chlorides.  The  chlorides  sometimes 
injure  the  burning  quality  of  the  leaf  of  tobacco, 
decrease  the  amount  of  starch  in  potatoes,  and  make 
them  less  “mealy  ”  than  is  desirable,  and  decrease 
likewise  the  amount  of  sugar  in  sugar-beets.  The 
sulphates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  safe.  They 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  crops  as  much  as  the 
chlorides,  without  injuring,  indeed  often  improving 
the  quality.  For  buckwheat,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
other  grains,  for  grasses,  and  for  wet  soils,  the 
chlorides  are  very  highly  recommended,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  cheapness,  often  to  be  preferred  to 
the  sulphates.  To  the  lower  grades,  which  con¬ 
tain  -large  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
sometimes  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  would  obtain  as  to  the  chlorides  of  potas¬ 
sium,  but  in  greater  degree.  Generally  speaking, 
the  most  desirable  grades  for  our  American  farmers 
will  probably  be : 

For  Sulphates  ;  either  the  highest  grades,  which 
contain  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  or  more,  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  corresponding  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  actual  potash ;  or  the  sulphate  of  potash  and 
magnesia,  which  contains  54  to  57  per  cent  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  and  34  to  3S  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

For  Chlorides :  the  “  muriate  ”  with  80  to  85  per 
cent  of  chloride  of  potassium,  corresponding  to  50 
-52  per  cent  of  potash. 

None  of  these  6alts  have  any  considerable 
amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  magnesium. 
There  is  a  grade  of  so-called  “Prepared  Kainit,” 
which  contains  some  29-33  per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  may  also  be  recommended. 

Where  and  How  to  Apply  Potash  Salts. 

Whether  a  given  soil  is  deficient  in  potash  or  not, 
is  a  matter  that  can  best  be  learned  by  actual  trial 
of  potassic  fertilizers.  A  great  deal  of  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  these  manures.  Many  failures  result 
from  misapplication.  One  cardinal  point  to  be  ob¬ 
served  is  the  necessity  of  having  the  potash  evenly 
and  deeply  distributed  through  the  soil.  To  this 
end  the  potash  fertilizers  should  be  applied  as  long 
as  possible  before  the  seed  is  put  in,  either  in  very 
early  spring,  or,  still  better,  in  the  previous  autumn, 
for  a  spring  or  summer  crop.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  compost  or  mix  them  with  earth  before 
using.  They  should  be  either  plowed  or  harrowed 
in.  Potash  salts  are  generally  most  useful  when 
applied  with  phosphates  and  nitrogenous  manures. 
In  Germany,  where  the  potash  salts  have  come  into 
general  use,  quantities  corresponding  to  200  to  500 
pounds  of  the  higher  grades,  and  from  300  to  600 
pounds  of  the  lower  grades  to  the  acre  are  recom¬ 
mended.  They  have  been  found  particularly  good 
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for  grass,  clover,  and  other  fodder  crops,  for 
beans  and  peas,  tobacco,  flax,  grains  and  root  crops. 


A  Southern  House  Costing  $2,300. 

BY  8.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Kitchen,  and  the  more  domestic  offices,  require  a 
separate  and  distinct  building,  situated  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  aud  connected 
with  it  by  a  covered  passage  way ....  First  Story 
(fig.  2).— Eight  of  ceiling  10  feet.  The  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  shown  provides  for  each  of  the  above 


pine  clap-boards,  laid  5  inches  to  the  weather.  The 
roofs  of  the  main  house  and  wings  are  laid  with 
hemlock  boards  ;  all  other  roofs  and  cornice  projec¬ 
tions  are  laid  with  inverted  1  x  41-inch  tongue  and 
grooved  pine  flooring,  and  lastly  covered  with  I  C 
charcoal  tin,  locked  and  soldered  in  the  best  man- 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  VIEW  OF  HOUSE. 


These  plans,  designed  for  a  Georgia  residence, 
will  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  others  de¬ 
siring  to  build  an  inexpensive  rural  home,  in  any  of 
the  Southern  States.... Exterior  (fig.  1). — The 
plan  indicates  that  the  proprietor  is  not  circum¬ 
scribed  by  want  of  land,  and  prefers  to  extend 
the  area  of  the  ground  floor,  rather  than  to  build 
upward.  The  breadth  of  the  front  (48  feet),  the 
large  entrance  and  window  openings,  the  spacious 
verandas,  and  broad  steps,  are  each  prominent  and 
desirable  features,  indicative  of  comforts  and  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  elevated  or  second  story  part  of  the 
Main  House  forms  a  substantial  and  fitting  center, 
around  which  the  roofs  of  the  wings  and  verandas 
incline,  and  adds  largely  in  giving  poise  and  char¬ 
acter  to  the  whole  building.  The  hight  from  the 
ground  to  the  frame  work  of  the  building  is  two 
feet.  Its  location  should  have  a  good  surface 
drainage  assured  during  rainy  seasons,  and  afford 
pleasant  outlooks  from  the  verandas.... Interior. 
—In  most  parts  of  the  South  very  much  of  the 
year  could  be  comfortably  spent  out  of  doors  alto¬ 
gether,  but  for  the  requirements  of  shade  and  re¬ 
tirement.  There  are  times,  however,  when  severe 
weathermakes  it  necessary  that  one’s  family  should 
be  well  housed,  and  when  a  good  fire  is  both  a 
luxury  and  necessity.  A  house  for  such  a  latitude 
should  have  large  rooms,  with  high  ceilings,  an 
abundance  of  door  and  window  openings,  and  a 
plentiful  spread  of  shady  verandas.  Where  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  windows  should  have  folding  sashes 
opening  to  the  floor,  if  protected  by  outside  cover¬ 
ings.  There  should  be  at  least  one  chimney  in  the 
main  or  highest  part  of  the  house,  having  a  large 


open  fire-place  adapted  to  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel, 
and  having  openings  near  the  room  ceilings  into 
the  flues,  for  ventilation.  The  Dining  Room, 


requirements.  The  front  Entrance  is  through 
large  double  doors.  The  Hall  extends  through  the 
house.  The  Living  Room,  a  large  apartment  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  good  sized  family,  is  centrally  situated,  and 
protected  on  every  side  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  it  adjoins  the  pleasant  and  shady  verandas 
front  and  rear,  both  being  accessible  through  the 
folding  windows,  that  open  like  doors  down  to  the 
floor.  It  communicates  with  the  hall  through 
wide  double  doors,  has  a  large  closet  and  an  open 
fire. — The  Bed-room  is  of  good  dimensions,  has 
three  windows  opening  to  the  verandas,  and  one 
side  window.  The  two  closets  are  so  arranged  as 
to  form  an  Alcove  to  the  rear  window.  The  ceiling 
of  this  alcove  is  arched  over,  producing  a  very 
pleasant  effect.  An  opening  is  made  near  toe  ceil¬ 
ing  into  one  of  the  flues  of  the  adjoining  chimney 
for  ceiling  ventilation. — The  Parlor  (or  Library)  is 
situated  in  the  most  quiet  part  of  the  building, 
where  company  may  be  entertained,  or  persons  may 
engage  in  reading  or  study,  without  disturbance 
from  those  engaged  in  house-work.  Large  windows 
open  to  the  front  veranda,  and  other  windows  are 
provided  at  the  side  and  rear.  A  covered  Passage¬ 
way  leads  from  the  rear  hall  door  to  the  food  de¬ 
partments.  These  consist  of  a  Dining-room,  Kitch¬ 
en,  Store-room,  and  two  Closets,  and  to  the  rear  of 
these  is  added  a  Servant’s  Bed-room. — The  Dining¬ 
room  and  Kitchen  are  each  of  ample  size,  with 
windows  arranged  on  opposite  sides,  to  admit  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air.  A  Pump,  Sink,  and 
two  Wash-tubs,  are  provided  in  the  kitchen.  The 
store-room  and  closets  are  thoroughly  shelved.  If 
desirable,  a  china  closet  may  be  easily  constructed 
at  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  into  which  one  of  the 
doors  already  provided  would  open ....  Second 
Story  (fig.  3). — Hight  of  ceiling  9  feet.  This  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  more  rooms,  as  required,  for 
Bed-rooms.  The  cross-partitions  may  be  8  feet 
high,  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air  through. 

_ Construction.— Brick  piers,  placed  6  feet 

apart  under  all  sills,  are  intended  for  the  founda¬ 
tion.  The  remaining  space  is  left  unobstructed  for 
the  circulation  of  air.  A  cellar  may  be  excavated, 
and  walled  up  under  the  main  house,  with  stairs 
leading  to  it  from  the  rear  veranda,  under  the  main 
flight.  In  the  estimate  provision  is  made  for  a 
regular  frame  of  sawed  timber,  which  should  be 
framed  and  raised  in  a  substantial  manner.  The 
siding  for  the  main  house  and  wings  is  of  6-inch 


ner.  The  cornices  are  constructed  with  good  pro¬ 
jections,  and  have  neat  truss  supports.  The  veran¬ 
das  are  made  with  simple  parts.  The  columns  for 
the  front  are  7-inch  boxed,  with  bases,  and  scrolled 
spandrels — for  the  rear  of  3  x  4  joist  with  bases, 
and  plain  spandrels.  The  veranda  plates  and 
rafters  are  planed  for  painting,  and  of  course  left 
exposed  to  sight.  The  pediments  shown  on  the 
front  are  of  open  work,  to  allow  the  warmed  air 
from  near  the  roofs  to  escape.  The  upper  frame¬ 
work  (plates  and  rafters)  of  the  rear  building  are 
also  planed,  and  left  exposed  to  sight  from  the  in¬ 
side.  The  inclosing  and  partitions  for  this  part  are 
of  1  x  41-inch  pine  tongue  and  grooved  flooring, 
dressed  on  both  sides,  put  on  in  a  vertical  manner, 
and  nailed  to  the  sills  and  plates.  11-inch  pine 
battens  are  put  around  the  inside  of  the  rooms  at 
the  proper  hight  for  a  chair-rail  (21  feet  to  the  up¬ 
per  edge),  and  joined  to  the  casings  of  the  doors 
and  windows  of  like  materials,  and  all  thoroughly 
nailed  with  “  clinch  ”  nails  to  the  upright  board¬ 
ing. — The  roof  is  built  as  described  for  the  veran¬ 
das,  is  double  pitch,  and  has  sufficient  spread  to 
include  the  shed,  making  it  apart  of  the  same  build¬ 
ing. — The  kitchen  chimney  is  built  nearly  in  the 
center  of  this  building,  has  a  large  open  fire-place, 
and  has  a  good  hight  above  the  roof.  All  floors  are 
of  1  x  41-inch  tongue  and  grooved  pine  flooring, 
close  laid  and  blind  nailed.  All  rooms  in  the  main 
building  and  wings  are  hard-finished  upon  two 
coats  of  brown  mortar.  All  work  usually  painted 
has  two  coats  of  good  paint.  The  roof  gutters  are 
made  as  shown  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 

May,  1875 _ Estimate  : 

8,000  Ericks  in  piers  and  chimneys,  furnished  and  laid. 

@  $12  *1  1,000 . $  06.00 

550  yards  Plastering,  @  35c.  per  yard .  192.50 

5,054  feet  Timber,  @  2c.  per  ft . .  101.08 

viz.  Sills,  4x8  in.x261  ft.  long.  32  Reams,  2x8  in.x2l  ft.  long. 

Ties,  4x6  in.x261  ft.  long.  4  Posts,  4x7  in.x22  ft.  long. 

Plates,  4x6  in.x  92  ft.  long.  1  Piazza  Sill,  8x8  in.x230  ft.l’g. 

4  Hips,  3x8  in. xl?  ft.  long.  1  “  Plate.3x8in.x20Cft.long. 

Ilnome  9y8  in  -vM  ff.  lnnfr  “  Rpams'R’Ii  in  ft.  lnm’r 


56  Beams,  2x8 in.x  14  ft.long.  Beams,‘<2x6m.x384It.lonjr. 

50  Joist,  3x4  in.xl3  ft.  long,  @  16c.  each .  8.00 

son  Wall  Strips,  2x4  in.xIS  It.  long,  @  13c.  each .  39.00 

370  Siding  (6-inch  clap-boards),  @  18c.  each . 66.60 

170  Hemlock  Boards,  @  16c.  each . 27.20 

240  feet  Cornice  bracketed,  @  20c.  19  foot .  48.00 

208  feet  Simple  rear  Cornice,  @  8c.  ?!  foot .  16.64 

38  squares  of  Tin,  @  $8  ?!  square .  ...  301.00 

6,000  feet  of  lx4>4  T.  &  G.  Flooring  Pine,  @  4c.  ?!  foot.  ..21O.0H 

24  Piazza  Columns  (complete),  average  @  $1  each .  21.00 

1  Stairs  complete,  $00;  31  Windows,  @  $10,  $310 . '.370.00 

20  Doors,  @  $9,  $180;  2  Mantles,  $50 . 230.00 

Sinks.  Pumps,  and  Wash  Tups .  22.00 

Closet  finish,  $12.00.  Nails.  $25.00  .  .  37.00 

Painting,  $150 ;  Carting,  $30 . 180  00 

Boards  for  outside  Casings  $30.40;  Incidentals,  $67.58. ..  97.98 
Carpenter’s  Labor .  . . TO.OO 


Total  Cost,  complete . $2,3U0,M) 
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The  Angora  Goat. 

BY  15.  PETERS,  ESQ.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Introduction  into  the  United  States. — Dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  President  Polk,  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Turkey  requested  that  a  suitable  person  be 
sent  to  that  country  to 
experiment  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  cotton.  Dr. 

James  B.  Davis,  of  S. 

C.,  was  selected  and 
commissioned  to  per¬ 
form  this  important 
service.  On  his  return, 
in  1818,  the  Sultan,  de¬ 
siring  to  reciprocate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  caused  nine  head 
of  the  choicest  fleece¬ 
bearing  goats  in  his 
dominions,  to  be  select¬ 
ed  and  presented  to  Dr. 

Davis.  These  doubtless 
were  selected  from  the 
herds  of  Angora,  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  country  lying 
among  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  which  tra¬ 
verse  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  principal 
city,  situated  about  two 
hundred  miles  east  of 
Constantinople.  In  the 
year  1854  I  visited  the 
farm  of  Dr.  Davis,  near 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  and 
found  his  stock  of 
pure  -  bred  Angoras, 

(these  goats  are  called  by  the  Arabs  Chamal,  or 
Camel-goat,  meaning  “soft,”  or  “silky,”)  to  con¬ 
sist  of  seven  females  and  two  males.  Besides 
these  he  had  one  pure-bred  Thibet  ewe,  several 
head  of  one-half  Thibet  and  one-half  Angora,  and 
quite  a  number  of  grade  females,  bred  from  the 
common  short-haired  ewe  goats  of  the  country, 
and  his  Angora  bucks.  I  purchased  all  the  pure¬ 
bred  Angoras,  and  several  of  the  Thibet- Angoras. 
Dr.  Davis  had  fallen  into  error  as  to  the  native 
country  of  his  goats  ; 
and,  believing  them  to 
be  Cashmere,  quoted 
their  fleeces  as  being 
worth  from  six  to  eight 
dollars  per  pound, 
while  in  reality  they 
were  Angoras,  whose 
fleece,  known  to  com¬ 
merce  as  “  mohair,” 
has  been  an  article  of 
import  into  Great 
Britain  and  this  coun¬ 
try  for  years,  and  held 
at  from  sixty  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  pound. 

Characteristics  and 
Habits.— I  have  own¬ 
ed  Angoras  selected 
from  six  distinct  im¬ 
portations  from  Asia, 
and  have  found  them 
to  differ  greatly  in  size, 
fleece,  and  horns,  and 
the  shape  of  the  ears. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  cross¬ 
es  in  many  of  the  im¬ 
portations,  occasioned, 
doubtless,  by  the  fact 
that  stock-breeders,  in 
their  native  country, 
are  ignorant  of  the 
system  prevailing  here,  of  breeding  up  from  point 
to  point — and  more  generally  to  the  admission  of 
stray  bucks  from  distant  localities  into  the  various 
flocks.  In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  any  quantity  of  grade  goats 


far  superior  to  many  that  have  been  imported.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  standard  than  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  my  own  judgment,  founded  on  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  valuable  animals,  I  have  for 
twenty  years  observed  the  following  rules  in  select¬ 
ing  a  stock  buck.  1st.  Pedigree  dating  back  to 
ancestors  imported  from  Asia.  2nd.  Weight  and 


length  of  the  long,  silky,  ringletted,  white  fleece, 
and  its  freedom  from  kemp  and  mane  on  the 
back  and  neck.  3d.  Form,  size,  and  vigor.  4th. 
Long  pendent  ears,  and  upright,  spiral  horns. 

By  a  persevering  and  studious  adherence  to  this 
system  of  selection,  I  have  obtained  a  flock  of  great 
uniformity.  The  Angora  is  a  hardy,  industrious, 
and  nearly  self-sustaining  animal — subsists  in  its 
Asiatic  mountain  home  almost  entirely  by  browsing 
— and  mav  be  classed  as  herbivorous.  Being  active 


and  vigorous,  they  roam  over  wide  ranges  of  wild, 
rugged  country,  in  search  of  food,  utilizing  and 
giving  value  to  worthless  vegetation  refused  by 
most  other  animals,  and  will  feed  and  fatten  double 
the  distance  from  water  that  sheep  can,  as  they 


travel  much  faster  and  can  endure  more.  The 
Angora  seems  not  to  succeed  well  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Eastern  States  where  they  are  imprison¬ 
ed  (as  it  were)  in  small  [enclosures,  and  kept  on 
grass  in  summer,  and  in  closed  barns  in  winter. 
Although  from  a  locality  on  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  north,  they  thrive  best  below  that  line  on 
the  Atlantic  coast, 
though  they  do  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  far  as 
introduced,  but  especi¬ 
ally  in  California,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
•  Arizona,  whose  climate 
:  and  topography  is  said 
to  closely  resemble  that 
of  their  Asiatic  home, 
with  its  wet  and  dry 
seasons.  It  can  not 
brook — scarcely  endure 
—  confinement,  but 
loves  to  roam  at  will 
over  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  thriving  and 
yielding  its  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  progeny,  and 
its  ringletted,  silky 
fleece,  where  other 
stock  will  starve.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that 
while  the  Angora  will 
live  in  the  snow  all  win¬ 
ter,  in  the  southern 
latitudes,  and  do  well 
on  browse,  they  will  die 
in  a  northern  latitude, 
housed  and  fed,  or  in  a 
very  wet  climate.  Ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to 
acclimate  them  in  England,  and  signally  failed ; 
while  in  France,  after  an  expenditure  of  $350,000, 
they  are  likely  to  succeed  in  but  one  locality  of 
limited  extent.  If  not  sooner  sheared,  the  Angoras 
shed  their  overcoat  of  “  Mohair”  in  March  or  April 
of  each  year.  Their  winter  coating  then  grows 
slowly  until  about  July,  when  the  “  mohair  ”  starts 
and  grows  very  rapidly,  until  January,  when  it 
gains  its  full  growth,  averaging  about  nine  inches 
in  length.  The  Angoras  live  to  a  greater  age  than 
Merino  sheep,  and  are 
more  prolific.  1  have 
three  ewes  in  my  flock, 
numbered  by  the  Ran¬ 
dall  system  of  notches 
in  the  ears,  so  there 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
their  identity.  No.  53 
was  dropped  in  1861. 
She  has  raised  21  kids, 
brought  her  first  in 
1862,  and  her  last  in 
1875,  is  now  very  feeble 
and  on  the  decline. 
No.  68  was  dropped  in 
1862,  and  No.  69  in  1863, 
both  brought  fine  kids 
in  March,  1876,  at  the 
age  of  14  and  13  years. 

Average  Annual 
Clip. — Pure-bred  An¬ 
goras  will  yield  from 
five  to  eight  pounds  of 
“mohair”  per  clip, 
with  one  notable  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  ten-pound 
clip  from  a  celebrated 
no-horned  Costamboul 
buck,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Landrum,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  general 
uniformity  of  the  yield 
is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1854  I  sheared  six  and  a-lialf  pounds 
of  “mohair”  from  a  buck  of  the  Davis  importation, 
referred  to  above,  and  in  1876  I  sheared  exactly 
the  same  quantity  from  one  of  his  descendants. 
(to  be  continued.) 


female  angora  goat. — Belonging  to  R.  Peters,  Esq.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— Ho.  9. 

BT  ONE  OP  THEM. 

It  may  seem  strange,  or  rather  like  a  too  oft  told 
tale,  to  read  in  October  about  the  drouth  of  August, 
but  as  I  walk  oyer  the  parched  grass,  which 
crackles  under  foot,  or  poke  about  after  a  shower 
in  the  grain  stubble,  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  single 
plant  of  red  clover  or  of  timothy  out  of  the  many 
which  expanded  their  seed-leaves,  or  shot  up  their 
delicate  spears,  under  the  benign  influence  of  May, 
or  watch  at  night-fall  to  see  if  the  dew  and  the 
moist  sea-breeze  will  unroll  the  close-curled  com, 
I  can  think  of  hardly  anything  else.  "We  had  one 
blessed  and  all-blessing  rain  near  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  upon  us  and  our  thirsty  acres  it  came  down 
gently  and  tenderly  at  first,  and  then,  after  the  sur¬ 
face  was  moistened,  and  the  shingles  swollen,  and 
when  all  nature  waited  with  open,  open  bosom, 
how  it  was  poured  out ! — Not  with  blinding  flashes 
and  crashes  of  thunder,  not  in  floods  and  with  tem¬ 
pestuous  winds — but  quietly  and  bounteously,  as 
it  were  lovingly — all  day  and  all  night,  and  longer 
— every  thing  seemed  to  give  thanks — even  many 
men  ;  but  some  said,  “  too  late  to  do  much  good.” 
— “ ’t  won’t  save  the  corn.” — “  It  all  stopped  in  the 
soil,  and  won’t  help  the  wells  any.”- — There  are 
folks  who  would  not  be  suited,  if  they  had  their 
heart’s  wish  as  soon  as  they  knew  it.  Their  wants 
would  grow  faster  than  their  wishes,  and  they 
would  always  find  something  to  grumble  about. 

Even  the  morning  greeting  of  neighbors  develops 
character,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  “  spot  ”  the  grum¬ 
blers.  “Good  morning,  neighbor!  How  are  you 
to-day  ?” — “First  rate  ;  how’s  yerself  ?  ” — or,  “ Bul¬ 
ly.”— -That  is  one  class — cheerful  and  positive.  An¬ 
other  probably  answers  the  same  greeting,  “Can’t 
complain.” — As  if  to  complain  was  the  great  privi¬ 
lege  of  life,  and  as  dear  to  the  heart,  as  the  right 
to  grumble  is  to  a  Jack  Tar. 

Pine,  Deep  Tillage. 

In  some  years  simple  tillage  does  not  seem  to  be 
of  great  use.  We  can  turn  over  a  good  sward,  fur¬ 
row  out,  and  plant  corn,  and  with  a, little  fertilizer 
in  the  hill,  and  once  or  twice  horse-hoeing,  it  does 
very  well.  All  the  better  it  would  be,  if  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  were  plowed  in  when  the  sod 
was  turned  over.  In  dry  seasons,  how  different ! 
tillage  tells  wonderfully,  and  the  neighbors  are 
quite  agreed  that  it  has  never  shown  such  results 
as  this  year. 

Corn  on  Stubble  Land, 
or  twice  on  the  same  ground,  does  far  better  than 
on  sod.  Potatoes  were  under  suspicion  this  spring, 
and  no  one  about  here  planted  so  many  as  usual ; 
the  result  was,  we  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with 
our  last  year’s  corn  ground.  Much  of  it  was  planted 
again  with  corn,  trad  has  uniformly  stood  the 
drouth  well,  and  will  give  nearly  a  full  crop,  against 
half  a  crop  on  sod.  I  attribute  this  to  two  facts. 
One,  that  the  soil  which  had  been  under  the  plow 
one  summer,  and  exposed  to  the  frost  one  winter, 
was  in  a  finer  condition  of  tilth,  than  that  which 
was  but  once  plowed,  after  lying  for  years  in  grass  ; 
the  other,  that  the  drouth  came  on  so  early  that  the 
roots  of  the  corn  were  still  only  in  the  sod,  and  had 
not  formed  connection  with  the  subsoil,  where  no 
doubt  there  was  a  store  of  moisture,  which  would 
have  been  of  great  benefit.  We  had  not  rain 
enough  after  corn  was  planted,  to  rot  the  sod, 
and  the  heat  of  June  and  July  was  so  severe,  that 
it  was  dried  out  with  the  soil  and  crops  upon  it. 

Peaty  Soils. 

When  black  or  peaty  soils — those  which  contain  a 
great  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  that  condition 
of  arrested  decomposition,  which  renders  them  of 
all  sour  soils  the  sourest  in  a  wet  season,  and  if  in 
good  tilth,  and  in  a  dry  season,  of  all  sweet  soils 
the  sweetest — when  these  soils,  I  say,  after  having 
been  a  year  or  two  under  culture,  are  well  tilled, 
they  become  fine  as  dust,  and  apparently  dry  as 
ashes,  but  any  thing  almost  will  grow  well  on 
them,  com,  oats,  cabbages,  roots,  potatoes  for 
feeding,  etc.,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  ob¬ 
viously  the  moisture  is  absorbed  from  the  hot  air, 


and  conveyed  down  deep  into  the  soil.  On  even 
such  soils,  corn  curled  in  the  day,  but  opened  broad 
and  fresh  every  night,  so  far  as  I  observed. 
But  it  was  tillage  that  did  it.  On  that  which  was 
not  cultivated,  but  left  lumpy,  and  not  frequently 
stirred,  the  crops  suffered  worse  than  ou  other 
soils.  No  doubt  the  black  color  made  it  hotter,  and 
if  hotter,  then  surely  dryer  by  day,  and  of  course, 
unless  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision,  no  moisture 
would  be  absorbed  day  nor  night. 

Summer-Fallowing  to  Kill  Weeds. 

As  I  said,  we  have  not  planted  so  many  potatoes 
as  usual,  and  some  of  us — one  near  neighbor  in 
particular — has  been  summer-fallowing  with  the  in¬ 
tention  to  follow  with  roots  next  year.  All  the 
first  part  of  the  season  the  crops  of  weeds  would 
start  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  plowed  and  harrow¬ 
ed,  and  I  notice  both  on  his  land  and  on  mine  that 
plowing  alone  is  not  enough — only  a  few  weeds 
start  after  plowing,  but  after  a  good  harrowing,  in 
one  week  weedy  spots  would  be  green  with  them. 
In  moderately  dry  weather,  and  upon  soils  that 
would  not  hake  to  form  a  crust,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  harrow  might  be  well  followed  by  a 
roller.  "When  there  is  moisture  in  the  soil,  rolling 
tends  to  keep  it  there,  and  pressing  moist  soil 
around  seeds  causes  them  to  sprout.  After  the 
drouth  became  serious,  weeds  ceased  to  grow  ;  no 
more  germinated,  and  even  some  of  those  which 
had  a  good  start  stood  still,  so  it  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  grand  weed-killing  year. 

Where  the  good  Crops  are. 

In  a  season  like  this,  and  may  we  never  see 
another,  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  beforehand  where  the 
good  crops  may  be  found.  They  will  not  be  on 
farms  or  in  gardens  where  the  proprietor  goes  to 
the  city  every  day.  Plowing  and  hoeing  among 
baked  clods,  and  in  dusty  ash-heaps,  is  discourag¬ 
ing.  Weeding  mangels  and  carrots,  even  though 
you  do  not  begin  until  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  you  see  every  plant  where  the  earth  is 
disturbed  wilt  down  as  limp  as  a  rag  within  ten 
minutes,  takes  the  pluck  out  of  men,  aud  so  there 
are  plenty  of  discouragements  that  keep  men  from 
hoeing,  plowing,  and  the  general  tillage  of  growing 
crops.  It  is  where  men  do  their  own  work,  are  not 
set  back  by  trifles,  and  manage  by  working  late  Into 
the  evenings,  and  on  cloudy  days,  to  get  clean  and 
well  tilled  crops.  These  are  even  now  looking 
very  well  in  deep  soils,  and  not  badly  anywhere 
that  I  have  seen.  Tomatoes  show  this  remarkably, 
melons  and  squashes  not  less,  peas  and  beans  also, 
and  with  potatoes  it  makes  all  the  difference  tills 
year  between  half  a  yield  and  next  to  none. 

Pork. 

How  many  people  inveigh  against  pork!  “As 
unfit  for  a  Christian  to  eat  as  it  is  fora  Jew.” — “  The 
source  of  all  the  scrofula  in  the  country.” — “Un¬ 
healthy  in  every  form,  and  proinolive  of  all  sorts  of 
diseases.” — Forty  years  of  pork-eating  has  led  me 
to  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  No  form  of 
animal  food,  exept  locusts  or  grasshoppers,  is  so 
easily  reared.  No  flesh  of  any  domesticated  animal 
is  so  flavorous,  none  so  rich,  so  tender  and  delicate, 
none  so  white  and  beautiful,  and  none  takes  salt 
and  smoke  so  well.  The  fat  can  well  be  substituted 
for  lard  for  most  uses.  Fresh,  or  salted,  or  smoked, 
or  rendered,  it  is  unequalled.  Pork  is  no  food  for 
babes — that  I  admit,  nor  for  sedentary  dyspeptics. 
It  may  be  too  hearty  for  delicate  females,  but  it  is 
real  man's  meat.  There  is  no  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  salt  pork  and  bard  work;  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  depend  upon  it,  the  pork  is  not  seasoned 
with  sweat  enough. 

Porlc  and  Apples— labials,  linguals,  and  palatals, 
unite  in  one  thrilling  cord  at  the  bare  mention.  It 
matters  little  how  they  are  combined — the  pork 
and  the  apples.  Roast  pork  and  apple  sauce,  pork 
and  apple  dumplings,  fried  salt  pork  and  fried  sour 
apples,  boiled  salt  pork  and  baked  sweet  apples. 
These  are  farmers’  stand-bys  and  luxuries,  and 
alternating  with  boiled,  baked,  broiled,  or  fried 
bacon,  fill  up  admirably  between  the  twice  or  thrice 
a  week  that  the  butcher  calls.  Besides  all  this,  as 
if  this  was  not  enough  almost  to  make  a  man  take 
off  his  hat  to  a  nice  porker — and  certainly  to  a  three 


hundred  pounder  ;  besides  all  this,  no  quadruped 
reaches  maturity  so  rapidly,  none  multiplies  so  fast, 
none  makes  so  good  use  of  the  food  fed  to  it,  and 
none  fattens  so  readily  at  all  ages.  I  fell  in  with 
General  Kilpatrick 

the  other  day,  and  had  an  interesting  talk  with  him 
about  his  farm  horses,  grade  Short-horns,  and  pigs. 
I’ll  not  attempt  to  repeat  it,  for  I  hope  some  day  to 
visit  his  farm,  and  can  then  make  a  better  story  of 
it ;  hut  as  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  pork  a 
good  feeder  may  make,  will  mention  that  he  kills 
at  four  mouths  old  almost  uniformly,  which  is  just 
as  soou  as  the  pigs  will  weigh  100  pounds,  and 
shipping  to  New  York,  his  returns  average  100  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  about  equally  divided  throughout  the 
year,  and  is  the  best  return  that  lie  can  get  for  liis 
skim-milk  and  corn.  Now,  100  lbs.  for  a  porker 
four  months  old  is  no  unheard  of  weight ;  such 
pigs  are  not  very  rare,  but  when  a  man  breeds  and 
feeds  so  as  to  make  it  a  uniform  thing,  it  is  remark¬ 
able.  I  think  it  was  the  General  who  said  deplorhagly 

How  little  out  People  know  about  tlic  Use  of 

Grade  Animals. 

There  is,  and  there  ought  to  be,  a  great  deal  more 
profit  to  ordinary  farmers  in  raising  grades — especi¬ 
ally  grade  cattle,  grade  sheep,  and  grade  pigs — 
than  in  raising  thorough-breds ;  yet,  how  few  know 
it.  Kilpatrick’s  pigs  are  grades  of  small,  compact, 
thorough-bred  sires,  and  out  of  strong,  deep  milk¬ 
ing  sows.  In  the  same  way,  by  using  a  first-class 
Short-horn  bull  with  excellent  common  cows,  he 
secures  grades  of  extraordinary  excellence. 

Cutting  Brush. 

There  is  something  terribly  discouraging  about  a 
protracted  drouth.  It  seems  as  if  work  was  of  no 
use,  and  it  is  so  very  hot  at  mid-day  that  our  people 
seem  to  take  things  rather  easy.  Men  hired  by  the 
day  are  not  so  closely  followed  up,  and  with  one 
consent  extra  long  noonings  are  taken,  and  the  time 
is  not  made  up.  The  result  is,  work  drags.  The 
com  is  not  properly  hoed  and  “  laid  by  ”  in  good 
season.  Haying  holds  on.  There  are  corners,  aud 
swampy  spots  to  cut  long  after  all  should  have  been 
done  and  sucli  work  out  of  the  way.  The  result  of 
course  is  that  brush-cutting  is  neglected  just  in  the 
most  killing  time.  The  time  to  cut  elders  and 
alders,  as  well  as  bayberry  and  huckleberry,  aud 
hardback,  notwithstanding  the  late  Mr.  Greeley’s 
advice,  is  just  when  a  summer  drouth  is  fairly- 
established.  There  are  very  few  things  that  can 
recuperate  from  the  shock.  I  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  the  other  clay  while  taking 
A  Horse-Back  RUle  to  Town. 

Twenty-five  miles  is  an  unusually  long  ride  for 
me,  and  so,  wishing  to  reach  New  York  by  business 
hours,  I  started  at  day-break  and  went  slowly.  My 
journey  lay  through  a  part  of  the  country  mostly 
held  either  by  large  landowners  who  have  inherited 
it,  or  by  speculators.  It  is  all  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York,  and  was  valued  a  few  years  ago  at  from 
two  to  ten  times  its  agricultural  value.  Here,  you 
may  depend,  was  use  for  the  bush-liook  and  hatchet. 
The  whole  country  for  several  miles  near  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  the  cily,  seems  given  up  to  nature.  Where 
well  cultivated  farms  were  a  few  years  ago,  there  is 
now  a  wilderness  of  cedars  and  white  birches,  on 
the  poorer  soils,  and  all  sorts  of  hard  wood  growths 
on  better  land.  I  saw  one  recent  clearing ;  the 
brush  having  been  cut  off  within  a  month,  was 
still  lying  in  heaps  ready  to  be  burned,  and  it  was 
surprising  to  see  how  little  had  grown  a  second 
time.  I  turned  in  and  had  a  good  look  at  the  field. 
A  few  little  sassafras  shoots  were  struggling  up, 
looking  pinched  and  poor ;  chestnuts  were  sprout¬ 
ing  again  with  some  vigor,  and  blackberries  hardly 
at  all.  The  ground  was  so  dry  and  baked  out  that 
there  seemed  no  more  vitality  left  in  all  surface- 
rooted  shrubs,  and  only  trees  sending  deep  tap¬ 
roots  into  the  ground,  survived  the  dispensation. 

When  I  could  do  so  without  making  too  great 
detours,  I  left  the  highway  and  took  the  hack  roads, 
hut  even  then  I  could  not  avoid  the  well  nigh 
Omnipresent  Tramp. 

He  was  seen  tucked  under  hedge-rows  along  the 
turn-pike,  just  waking,  perhaps,  from  lialf-a-night’s 
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rest.  He  was  slouching  under  trees,  begging  at  the 
farm-house  doors,  frightening  the  children  at  the 
spring,  making  friends  with  the  watch-dogs,  or 
shuffling  along  the  road,  with  that  peculiar  gait, 
the  bundled  up  feet,  the  hang-dog  look,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  an  athlete  or  a  panther  in  disguise, 
or  a  maniac  undisguised,  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
breed.  One  thinks  of  Sing  Sing,  and  if  lie  has  ever 
visited  that  famous  prison,  and  seen  the  familiarity 
that  exists,  or  did  exist,  between  the  keepers  and 
the  kept,  and  seen  the  plainest  and  most  obviously, 
necessary  or  beneficial  laws  broken  by  both,  and 
even,  as  when  I  was  present  a  few  years  ago,  by  one 
of  the  State  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  from  their  own  number,  it  would  hardly  sur¬ 
prise  him  to  know  that  there  had  been  a  general 
stampede  or  flight  of  New  York  jail-birds,  and  that 
like  a  cloud  of  locusts  they  had  settled  upon  this 
part  of  New  Jersey.  At  present  we  are  having 
quite  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  it  would  take 
but  a  breath  to  rouse  a  burning  indignation  among 
farmers  and  country  dwellers,  that  would  make  it 
hot  for  the  tramps.  They  are  not  prepossessing, 
not  agreeable  people  to  meet,  not  adapted  to  make 
the  walk  to  and  from  school  pleasant  for  little 
girls.  We  associate  with  them  stories  of  kidnap¬ 
ped  children — think  about  Charlie  Ross,  of  thefts 
in  the  neighborhood,  (Mr.  Wood  lost  his  best  set  of 
harness  not  long  ago),  of  our  own  two  score  of  fat 
pullets  taken  off  the  roost,  and  fairly  grudge  the 
bowl  of  skim-milk  and  slice  of  ham  and  bread  that 
we  give  more  from  fear  than  from  charity.  When 
they  refuse  the  milk  and  ask  for  coffee,  and  want  it 
hot,  that  is  too  much.  Then  we  know  they  have 
milked  the  cows  in  the  night,  and  are  at  our  door 
only  to  see  if  there  are  any  spoons  lymg  about.  So 
somehow  the  dog  is  unchained,  and  is  with  great 
difficulty  restrained  from  doing  actual  violence,  and 
the  tramp  is  ordered  off  to  the  road ;  his  milk 
poured  into  the  swill  barrel,  and  his  slice  of  bread 
afterwards  picked  up  at  the  gate. 

Protection  Societies. 

We  have  an  admirable  law  in  New  Jersey,  which 
I  believe  is  of  general  application  throughout  the 
State,  which  permits  the  citizens  of  any  township 
to  organize  a  “Protection  Society,”  which,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Governor  and  County  Court, 
may  appoint  marshals  with  powers  similar  those  of 
city  police,  while  the  officers  have  powers  like  those 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Some  of  these  societies 
have  exceedingly  complete  detective  systems  and 
detective  officers,  amateur  detectives,  so  to  speak, 
who  have  been  very  successful,  both  in  preventing 
crime  and  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  I  have 
been  told  that  in  the  township  of  Englewood  no 
tramp  is  allowed  to  sleep  or  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
highway,  or  to  be  upon  the  highway  after  nightfall, 
but  is  promptly  provided  with  a  lodging  at  a  station- 
house  in  the  village,  which  he  pays  for  by  work  on 
the  road  the  next  day,  and  if  he  is  not  civil,  and 
does  not  work  well,  he  is  “  sent  up  ”  to  the  county 
jail  for  a  longer  'or  shorter  term.  This  naturally 
leads  the  tramps  to  prefer  to  go  round.  Were  such 
societies  more  general,  the  tramp  problem  might 
quickly  find  solution,  at  least  in  this  State,  and  the 
click  of  the  stone  hammers  would  have  a  sweetness 
added  to  its  tone,  which  it  never  before  possessed. 
We  greatly  need  some  cheap  and  efficient  means 
for  providing 

Broken  Stone  for  Roads, 

and  who  knows  but  Providence  is  kindly  offering 
us  in  the  despised  tramp  a  long  looked  for  blessing  ? 

Blake’s  Stone-crusher,  like  his  nut-cracker,  is  a 
triumph  of  art,  but  it  is  a  'ponderous  piece  of  me¬ 
chanism,  needing  a  steam  engine  to  run  it ;  and  as 
some  of  the  corn  buskers  have  failed  simply  because 
it  costs  more  to  haul  the  corn  to  them,  and  cart  the 
stalks  and  corn  away  again,  than  to  husk  the  corn 
where  it  grew.  So  for  our  common  roads  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  break  the  stone  on  the  road,  thau  to 
use  the  steam  crusher.  I  think  any  town  might 
well  afford  to  give  a  man  a  good  lodging  with  sup¬ 
per  and  breakfast,  for  breaking  a  cubic  yard  of 
granite  or  trap-rock  into  pieces  as  bigas  butternuts, 
and  I  concede  that  the  stone  might  be  measured 
after  it  was  broken.  It  matters  not  how  long  it 
takes  a  man  to  do  the  job,  time  is  of  no  account  to 


a  tramp  ;  he  has  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  we 
do  him  a  real  favor  to  help  him  dispose  of  a  part  of 
his  stock  profitably. 

I  despair  of  ever  seeing  fine,  broken  stone  appre¬ 
ciated  for  road-making  and  road-mending.  Every 
road  should  have  a  well  drained  hard  bottom,  and 
this  is  usually  not  hard  to  secure.  Every  hard-bot¬ 
tomed  road  should  be  dressed  with  nothing  but 
fine  broken  stone.  It  will  pack  under  wheels  and 
the  tread  of  teams  like  a  floor,  and  will  need  so  lit¬ 
tle  repair,  that  with  nearly  perfect  roads  our  high¬ 
way  tax  would  not  be  greater  thau  nowr.  Full  load¬ 
ed  teams  might  always  pass  ;  pleasure  driving  would 
be  a  happiness  ;  wagon-makers’  bills  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  half,  and  yet  the  wheelwrights  would 
make  a  better  living,  because  so  many  more  vehi¬ 
cles  would  be  in  constant  use.  I  believe  sometimes 
in  taking  a  Utopian  view  even  of  the  tramp  question. 


How  to  Save  and  Keep  Manure. 

There  is  no  question  more  frequently  or  seriously 
considered  by  the  farmer,  than  how  he  shall  get, 
keep,  and  spend  an  adequate  supply  of  manure  ; 
nor  is  there  anything  about  the  farm  which  is  of 
greater  importance  to  its  successful  management, 
than  the  manure  heap.  There  are  few  farmers  now 
left  who  pretend  to  ignore  this  feed  for  the  laud ', 
and  few  localities,  even  in  the  newer  Western 
States,  where  manure  now  is  thought  to  be  a  nui¬ 
sance.  We  have  gradually  come  to  the  inevitable 
final  eud  of  our ‘“virgin  farms,”  and  have  now 
either  to  save  what  is  left  of  their  wonderful 
natural  fertility,  or  to  restore  them  slowly  and  la¬ 
boriously  to  a  profitable  condition.  We  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  tether,  and  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  we  have  trespassed  over  the  line  which 
bounds  the  territory  of  the  locust,  or  have  improv¬ 
ed  the  face  of  the  country  so  much,  that  the  pro¬ 
tecting  timber  being  removed,  the  water  supply  is 
becoming  precarious,  and  springs,  brooks,  and 
rivers  no  longer  flow  as  they  did  heretofore.  To 
some  extent  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  has 
flowed  westward  so  many  years,  is  now  eddying  or 
even  ebbiug,  and  the  cheap,  worn  lands  of  the  East 
are  finding  purchasers,  who  undertake  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  former  condition.  At  the  same 
time  Eastern  farmers  are  discovering  more  and 
more  certainly  that  they  must  iucrease  their  crops, 
and  make  one  acre  produce  as  much  as  two  have 
heretofore  done.  The  only  way  in  which  either  of 
these  classes  can  succeed,  is  by  keeping  sufficient 
stock  to  manure  their  farms  liberally ;  to  feed  these 
animals  so  skillfully  and  well,  that  they  shall  pay 
for  their  feed  with  a  profit,  and  in  addition  leave  a 
supply  of  rich  manure,  with  which  the  soil  can  be 
kept  in  a  productive  state,  and  to  save  and  use  the 
pranure  with  such  care  that  no  particle  of  it  be 
lost.  It  is  not  every  farmer  who  can  procure  all 
the  manure  he  needs  ;  but  very  many  can  save  what 
they  have,  with  far  greater  economy  than  they  now 
do  ;  and  this,  although  it  may  seem  a  question 
secondary  to  that  of  getting  manure,  is  really  of 
primary  importance  ;  for  by  using  what  one  has  to 
better  purpose,  he  opens  a  way  to  increase  his  sup¬ 
ply.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  casein  our  own 
experience,  and  by  strict  attention  to  saving  and 
preserving  every  particle  of  manure  in  its  best  con¬ 
dition,  we  have  succeeded  in  so  enlarging  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  fodder,  that  the  number  of  stock  that  could 
be  fed  was  largely  increased  each  year,  and  very 
soon  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  and  buy  animals  to 
consume  the  surplus.  To  bring  a  farm  into  im¬ 
proved  condition,  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  ef¬ 
fective  method  than  this. 

The  ordinary  management  of  manure,  in  open 
bam-yards,  where  it  is  washed  by  rains,  dried  by 
the  sun’s  scorching  heat,  and  wasted  by  every  wind 
that  blows,  is  the  worst  that  is  possible.  In  this 
way  half  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  manure  is 
lost.  By  figuring  up  what  it  would  cost  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  quantity  of  manure  equal  to  what  is  thus 
lost,  the  costliness  of  this  common  method  would 
be  discovered,  and  the  question  how  much  could 
be  afforded  to  take  care  of  the  manure  would  be 
settled.  When  properly  littered,  one  cow  or  ox 


will  make  a  ton  of  manure  every  month,  if  the  liq¬ 
uid  as  well  as  the  solid  portion  is  saved.  Ten  head 
would  thus  make  120  tons,  or  60  two-horse  wagon 
loads  in  a  year.  A  pair  of  horses  will  make  as 
much  manure  as  one  cow,  or  12  tons  in  the  year.  A 
huudred  sheep,  if  yarded  every  night  and  well 
littered,  will  make  100  tons  of  manure  in  the  year, 
and  ten  pigs  will  work  up  a  wagon  load  in  a  month, 
if  supplied  with  sufficient  coarse  material.  The 
stock  of  a  100-acre  farm,  which  should  consist  of  at 
least  10  cows,  10  head  of  steers,  heifers,  and  calves, 
a  pair  of  horses,  100  sheep,  and  10  pigs,  would  theu 
make  in  the  aggregate,  316  tons  of  manure  every 
year,  or  sufficient  to  give  12  tons  per  acre  every 
fourth  year.  If  this  were  well  cared  for,  it  would 
be,  in  effect,  equal  to  double  the  quantity  of  ordi¬ 
nary  yard  manure  ;  and  if  a  plenty  of  swamp  muck 
cou-ld  be  procured,  at  least  six  hundred  tons  of  the 
best  manure  could  be  made  upon  a  100-acre  farm. 
If  this  were  the  rule  instead  of  a  rare  exception,  or 
only  a  possibility,  what  a  change  would  appear  up¬ 
on  the  face  of  the  country,  and  what  an  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ! 


Pits  for  Keeping  Manure. 

- O - 


The  first  requisite  to  the  economical  saving  and 
handling  of  the  manure,  is  a  manure  pit.  The  size 
needed  can  easily  be  calculated,  by  allowing  one 
cubic  yard  for  every  ton  to  be  made.  For  COO  tons 
of  manure  made  yearly,  a  pit  of  a  capacity  of  300 
cubic  yards  should  be  made,  as  it  would  be  emp¬ 
tied  twice  in  the  year.  A  pit  30  feet  long,  15  wide, 
and  41  feet  below  the  surface,  would  hold  300  tons, 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OP  MANURE  PIT. 


if  the  contents  were  heaped  41  feet  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  simplest  manure  pit  is  a  mere  hollow 
in  the  ground,  which  prevents  the  liquid  portion 
from  flowing  away  from  it  in  odorous  streams  here 
and  there,  but  permits  it  to  sink  into  the  ground 
and  escape.  The  first  improvement  consists  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  hollow  water-proof,  so  as  to  retain  the  liq¬ 
uid  part.  This  may  be  done  by  cementing  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  ilr o  hollow.  The  next  improvement  would 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  PIT  WITH  DRAIN  IN  CENTER. 


be  to  build  a  retaining  wall  of  brick  or  stone,  to 
hold  the  manure  heap,  and  to  make  a  drain  by 
which  the  surplus  liquid  matter  might  be  carried 
off  into  a  cistern.  This  method,  which  is  very 
cheap,  simple,  and  effective,  is  illustrated  at  figure 
1,  in  which  the  walls  are  shown  at  a,  a,  and  the 
drain  by  the  dotted  lines  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  further  improvement  may  be  made,  as 
shown  at  figure  5,  by  sloping  the  bottom,  c,  c,  from 
each  side  to  the  center,  inside  of  the  retaining  walls, 


Fig.  3. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  FIG.  2. 


a,  a,  and  placing  a  drain  at  the  lowest  point,  to 
carry  off  and  collect  the  liquid  manure.  At  b  is  an 
opening  at  either  of  the  end  walls,  through  which 
a  cart  or  wagon  may  be  driven,  to  unload  or  remove 
the  manure.  These  openings  may  be  left  open  or 
closed  by  gates.  At  figure  3  is  shown  the  ground 
plan  of  this  manure  pit,  with  the  opening  in  the 
walls  referred  to,  If  desired,  there  may  be  two 
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openings,  so  that  a  wagon  may  be  driven  clear 
through.  A  further  enlargement  may  be  made  by 
arranging  the  pit  as  shown  at  figure  4,  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  cross  section  of  it.  There  are  the  retaining 


walls,  a,  «,  as  before,  and  the  pit  is  sunk  to  a  con¬ 
venient  depth  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  the 
floor  being  cemented  and  sloping  to  the  rear,  where 
the  cistern  is  placed.  The  cistern  is  arched  over, 
and  an  opening,  seen  at/,  fig.  4,  to  be  covered  with 
an  iron  grating,  is  made  in  the  arch,  and  the  floor 
of  the  pit  over  this  cistern,  slopes  each  way  to  the 
grating,  as  seen  at  /,  in  figure  5.  This  figure  is  a 
ground  plan  of  the  manure  pit,  the  open  space 
shown  at  the  front  being  the  gateway  or  entrance. 

A  point  for  serious  consideration  is  the  covering 
of  the  yards  or  manure  pits.  The  excellent  designs 
here  given,  were  made  by  Mr.  R.  Scott  Burns,  the 
eminent  English  agricultural  engineer,  and  were  re¬ 
cently  published  in  “  The  Country,”  an  English 
rural  journal.  Although  originally  intended  for  the 
circumstances  of  English  farmers,  there  are  no 
points  in  which  they  are  not  equally  applicable  to 
our  own  necessities.  With  regard  to  the  covering 
of  the  manure,  we  consider  that  if  English  farmers 
find  this  needful  or  economical,  it  should  be  much 
more  so  with  us.  As  a  protection  against  the  rain¬ 
fall,  we  need  it  much  more  than  they  do,  for  the 
average  rain-fall  in  England  is  but  30  inches,  against 
45  to  50  here,  and  our  rain  descends  sometimes  in 
torrents,  while  their’s  consists  mostly  of  frequent 
showers.  If,  as  a  protection  against  drying  and 
baking  by  the  sun,  a  cover  is  needed,  then  with  our 
more  ardent  summer’s  heat,  we  should  require  it 
the  more.  The  frequent  adoption  of  manure  cel¬ 
lars  beneath  the  barn  or  stable  is  a  substitute  for 
covered  yards  or  pits,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  cer¬ 


tainly  questionable  on  the  score  of  healthfulness 
and  cleanliness,  and  many  farmers  may  have  reason 
to  charge  the  loss  of  valuable  animals  by  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  unexplained  disease,  to  their  manure  cellars. 
The  covering  of  the  manure  pit  may  then  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  advisable  whenever  or  wherever  it  can  be 
afforded.  This  may  be  done  iu  as  simple  a  manner 
as  possible,  by  a  plain  board  roof,  supported  upon 
posts,  or  by  a  more  costly  building,  which  may  be 


Fig.  5. — GROUND  PLAN  OP  FIGURE  4. 


made  to  serve  at  times  the  purpose  of  an  open  feed¬ 
ing  shed  as  well.  The  roof  should  in  any  case  be 
provided  with  caves-troughs  and  waste  pipes,  the 


flow  from  which  could  be  turned  upon  the  manure, 
if  desired,  or  conveyed  away  by  drains  when  not 
needed  to  moisten  the  heap,  or  to  dilute  the  liquid 
manure.  At  figure  6  is  given  a  cross  section  of  a 
covered  pit,  suitable  for  a  large  farm,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  carried  on  with  ample  means,  and  a  view 
to  the  greatest  economy  and  profit.  In  farming 
there  can  be  no  profit  without  outlay ;  seed  must 
be  sown  and  the  soil  fertilized  before  a  harvest  is 
returned ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of 
American  farming,  is  inadequate  capital  to  invest 
in  the  enriching  of  the  soil.  Therefore  we  do  not 
believe  the  cost  of  such  a  structure  as  this  to  be  at 
all  an  extravagant  or  unnecessary  outlay  upon  any 
otherwise  well  appointed  farm.  At  any  rate  the 
plan  may  be  modified  to  suit  a  slender  purse,  or  the 
ideas  of  a  cautious  farmer,  who  likes  to  feel  his 
way  at  first.  The  pit  and  cistern  differ  in  no  way 
from  those  last  described,  except  in  form.  Upon 
the  retaining  walls  timber  sills  are  laid,  into  which 
the  posts  are  framed.  The  structure  of  the  frame 
at  the  end  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
dotted  lines  are  intended  to  indicate  a  method  of 
framing  differing  from  that  shown  by  the  unbroken 
lines.  These  latter  serve  to  give  a  stiff  and  strong 


Eig.  6. — SECTION  OF  FIT,  SHED,  AND  CISTERN. 


frame  with  a  high  elevation,  sufficient  to  admit  a 
load  of  straw  beneath  the  collar  beam.  The  en¬ 
trances,  of  which  there  are  or  may  be  six,  are  closed 
by  gates.  At  figure  7  the  side 
view  of  the  shed  is  given ;  the 
dotted  line  representing  the  floor 
of  the  manure  pit.  The  dotted 
lines  in  figure  6  show  the  position 
of  the  drains  from  the  stables  and 
feed-sheds,  by  which  the  liquid 
manure  is  carried  off.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  these  plans  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  saving  and 
using  the  liquid  manure.  In  regard  to  this  we  can 
now  only  say  that  any  farm  carried  on  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  the  saving  of  liquid  manure  is  neg¬ 
lected,  can  realize  only  a  part  of  the  profit  it  might 
be  made  to  yield,  and  that  its  owner  ignores  one  of 
his  most  valuable  resources. 


The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Flour  Paste. 
The  manufacture  of  paste  consumes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  which  must  be  of  at  least  fair 
quality.  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  150,000 
barrels"  of  paste  are  made  and  used  yearly.  The 
paste  is  made  by  sifting  the  flour  and  passing  the 
lumps  between  rollers  until  the  whole  is  fine.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  water  and  boiled  in  steam-jacket¬ 
ed  vats  which  hold  about  three  barrels  each.  The 
paste  is  used  by  makers  of  pasteboard,  some  of 
whom  consume  six  barrels  per  day.  Bookbinders 
and  machine-folders  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets 
use  a  paste  of  extra  good  quality  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  Shoemakers  and  bill-posters  use 
a  very  inferior  quality.  Paste  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rope,  twine,  carpets,  suspenders, 
pocket-books,  and  a  very  large  quantity  is  used  as 
“size”  in  various  textile  manufactures.  On  the 
whole  the  consumption  of  flour  in  the  ails  and 
manufactures,  in  the  United  States  only,  amounts  to 


considerably  more  than  a  million  barrels  yearly,  re¬ 
quiring  5,000,000  bushelsof  wheat  for  its  production. 


A  Method  ot  Hanging  Hogs. 


An  easy  method  of  hanging  a  hog  or  a  beef,  is  by 


Fig.  3  — TRIPOD  SET  UP. 

the  use  of  the  tripod 
shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engravings.  It  is  made 
of  three  pieces  of  3  x  3  oak 
scantling,  6  feet  long,  con¬ 
nected  at  one  end,  in  the 
manner  shown,  by  means 
of  an  iron  bar  one  inch 
thick,  passed  through  a 
hole  bored  in  each  piece. 

The  two  outside  pieces 
are  fastened  together  by 
two  cross  pieces,  bolted  Fig.  1. — tripod. 
to  them,  so  that  they  are 

spread  at  the  bottom  sufficiently,  which  would  be 
about  3  feet.  A  hook  is  fastened  to  the  lower 
cross-piece,  upon  which  the  hog  is  suspended.  To 
hang  the  hog  the  frame  is  laid  upon  the  ground 
with  the  hog  between  the  outside  legs,  the  third  leg 
being  drawn  backwards,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The 
hog  being  hooked  by  the  gambrel  stick  to  the  cross¬ 
piece,  the  frame  is  lifted  up,  and  the  hinder  leg  is 
spread  out  so  as  to  support  it,  as  shown  at  figure  3. 
The  frame  may  be  lowered  easily  when  the  hog  has 
to  be  taken  down,  and  as  the  frames  are  cheaply 
made,  and  occupy  little  room,  it  will  be  well  to  have 
several  of  them.  They  may  be  made  to  serve 
other  useful  purposes. 


Bins  for  Storing  Potatoes, 


There  is  always  more  or  less  loss  of  potatoes 
when  they  are  stored  upon  the  cellar  floor.  The 
dampness  of  the  floor,  and  the  impossibility  of  ven¬ 
tilating  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  cause  decay, 
which  spreads  through  the  mass,  and  it  gives  off  a 
disagreeable  odor.  Potatoes  are  not  necessarily  of¬ 
fensive,  when  kept  in  a  cellar,  but  are  frequently 
made  so  by  want  of  care  in  storing  them.  We  have 
seen  a  plan  of  putting  them  in  bins,  made  of  strips 
of  wood  with  spaces  between  them,  in  which  they 
were  kept  in  perfect  order,  without  any  loss  by  rot, 
or  any  moldy,  earthy  6mell  arising  from  them.  The 


bins  are  of  two  kinds.  One,  shown  at  figure  1,  is 
suitable  for  storing  a  6mall  quantity,  and  may  be 


Fig.  7. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  PIT  IVITH  SHED. 
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divided,  so  as  to  keep  different  varieties  separate. 
Being  made  of  strips,  thorough  ventilation  is  se¬ 
cured  from  the  bottom  upwards.  When  a  larger 
quantity  has  to  be  stored,  the  bins  are  made  on  the 
plan  shown  in  figure  2,  in  which  strips  are  used  as 
before,  but  the  bottom  is  made  sloping  forwards, 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  POTATO  BIN. 


and  a  number  are  made  which  fit  into  each  other, 
eo  that  they  can  be  piled  up,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 
The  bottom  bin  is  placed  upon  legs,  which  raise  it 
from  the  ground.  When  the  bottom  one  is  filled 
with  potatoes,  another  bin  is  placed  upon  it,  rest¬ 
ing  upon  short  feet  at  the  corners  upon  the  ends  of 
the  posts  of  the  lower  bin.  The  bins  are  thus 
locked  together  so  that  they  can  not  be  pushed  out 
of  place.  Any  number  may  be  used  that  may  be 


Fig.  3.— SECTIONS  PILED  TOGETHER. 


found  desirable.  To  remove  the  potatoes  as  they 
may  be  needed,  the  front  of  each  bin  is  made  to 
open  upon  hinges  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  front 
may  be  dropped  down  altogether,  or  only  partly 
opened,  when  the  potatoes  slide  down  to  the  front. 
By  having  a  movable  spout,  the  potatoes  may  he 
guided  into  bags  held  to  receive  them.  The  doors 
at  the  front  are  fastened  by  means  of  a  staple  and 
a  pin  of  wood,  as  shown. 

- -=■  - - -lOB- - - ►  «- - - 

Unloading  Corn  in  the  Ear. 

Several  correspondents  have  seni  us  descriptions 
and  sketches  of  a  plan  for  unloading  corn  from  a 
wagon-box,  which  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
method  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
August.  It  is  as  follows ;  an  addition  is  made  to 
the  wagon-box,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  This 


ATTACHMENT  TO  WAGON-BOX. 


is  movable,  and  is  fastened,  when  in  use,  to  the 
sides  of  the  wagon-box  by  hooks,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  When  the  corn  is  to  be  unloaded,  this 
addition  is  hooked  on  to  the  box,  the  tail-board  is 
removed,  and  space  is  provided  for  scooping  up  of 
the  corn  ears.  When  the  com  is  unloaded,  the 
piece  is  removed,  and  may  be  hooked  on  to  an¬ 
other  wagon,  the  same  piece  thus  serving  for 
several.  This  is  now  a  seasonable  contrivance, 
and  is  very  easily  and  cheaply  made. 


A  Pen  for  a  single  Pig. 

Many  persons  living  in  country  towns,  and  who 
have  gardens  from  which  there  is  considerable 
waste  produce,  find  iteeonomi- 
cal  to  keep  a  pig  which  will 
consume  the  garden  refuse,  as 
well  as  that  from  the  house. 

In  the  country  the  “poor 
man’s  pig”  is  a  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  several  dollars  each  year, 
from  what  would  not  only  go 
to  waste,  but  would  in  time 
become  a  collection  of  offen¬ 
sive  matter  ;  and  with  those 
who — although  not  poor — still 
study  economy  in  their  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements,  a  yearly 
supply  of  bacon  and  a  pair  of 
hams  that  cost  next  to  nothing 
never  come  amiss.  If  it  were 
not  that  from  neglect  and  mis¬ 
management  the  pig-pen  is 
generally  a  blot  upon  the  rural 
homestead,  a  sink  of  filth,  and 
a  source  of  foul  odors,  the 
keeping  of  a  pig  would  be 
quite  unobjectionable  even  in 
a  garden.  But  the  pig  itself 
would  never  have  hecomc 
possessed  of  the  disagreeable 
character  which  it  now  has,  had  it  been  given  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself  as  an 
animal  loving  cleanliness  rather  than  filth,  and  had 
it  been  provided  W'itli  a  clean,  convenient  pen,  and 
clean  wholesome  food  and  drink.  The  fact  is  that 
a  pig-pen,  instead  of  being  all  that  is  disagreeable 
and  disgusting,  may  be  kept  neat  and  free  from  bad 
odors,  and  indeed  inviting  in  appearance,  if  the 
proper  care  is  taken  of  it.  There  would  then  be  no 
fear  of  infection  from  eating  pork,  and  the  meat 
might  be  made  as  wholesome  and  inviting  as  the 
flesh  of  poultry,  which,  if  permitted,  are  as  general 
foragers  among  filth,  as  pigs  ever  are.  To  remove 
all  objection  against  keeping  a  household  pig,  there 
must  be  provided  a  proper  pen  of  ample  room,  of 
solid  materials,  and  which  can  be  kept  perfectly 
clean,  well  aired  and  free  from  vermin.  The  refuse 
must  be  frequently  removed  or  deodorized  by  the 
admixture  of  dry  earth.  A  plan  for  such  a  pen  is 
here  given.  Figure  1  shows  the  elevation.  It  is 
ten  feet  square  on  the  floor,  and  eight  feet  high  to 
the  eaves,  the  frame  is  made  of  light  timber  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  sills  4x6,  joists  2x6,  floor  two-inch  plank, 
studs  2x4,  the  plates  of  1x6,  rafters  1x6;  the 
roof  is  of  boards,  covered  with  Johns’  Asbestos 
roofing,  and  the  walls  of  inch  boards,  battened,  or 
of  clap-boards.  There  is  one  door  and  one  window 
at  the  front,  and  a  venti¬ 
lator  in  the  roof.  There 
is  an  open  yard  floored 
with  plank  at  one  side,  6 
feet  wide,  leaving  a  door 
at  the  front  which  falls 
down  and  makes  a  plat¬ 
form  for  the  first  entrance 
and  the  final  exit  of  the 
pig.  The  floor  should  be 
caulked  tightl-y  with  tow 
or  strips  of  cloth,  such  as 
“  carpet  rags,”  and  satu¬ 
rated  with  pine-tar  put 
on  hot.  The  building 
is  raised  a  foot  above  the  ground,  by  which  it 
is  kept  dry  and  free  from  vermin.  The  yard  is 
boarded  up  tightly  for  about  four  feet,  and  at 
the  side  there  is  an  opening  three  inches  wide 
through  which  the  litter  and  refuse  is  pushed  with 
a  scraper.  The  floor  of  the  yard  is  made  to  slope 
slightly  towards  this  opening,  and  should  be  kept 
covered  with  dry  earth  from  the  garden,  which, 
when  returned  to  it,  would  be  a  rich  fertilizer.  If 
a  plenty  of  earth  is  used,  there  will  he  no  offensive 
smell,  and  the  pig  will  he  found  remarkably  neat 
in  its  habits,  keeping  the  inner  apartments  clean. 
If  otherwise,  the  floor  should  be  scrubbed  with 
water  and  a  broom,  and  a  pailful  of  water  should 


be  thrown  over  the  pig  as  an  occasional  hath.  The 
floor  plan  is  shown  at  figure  2.  The  door  opens  in¬ 
to  a  feed-room  where  the  feed-bin  and  a  half  tub 
for  mixing  feed  may  be  kept.  The  feeding-pen  is 
at  the  front,  and  the  sleeping-pen  at  the  rear,  and 


Fig.  1. — VIEW  OF  PIG-PEN. 


this  opens  into  the  yard  by  a  swinging  door,  which 
shuts  of  itself,  and  is  shown  at  figure  3.  At  fig.  4 
is  shown  the  arrangement  of  the  feed  trough.  A 


Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  PEN. 


sloping  hoard  guides  the  food  into  the  trough 
through  an  opening  in  the  partition  from  the  feed 
passage,  and  a  strong  frame  of  cross  bars  is  hinged 
to  the  partition  and 
rests  upon  the  trough, 
by  which  the  pig  is  kept 
from  rolling  or  lying  in 
it.  Such  a  pen,  neatly 
built,  and  white-wash¬ 
ed,  will  cost  about  §20  ; 
and  two  days’  labor  of 
any  man  or  boy  handy 
with  tools,  will  be 
sufficient  to  complete 
it.  If  a  half-floor  is 
put  up  over  head,  just 
within  reach,  it  will 
serve  as  a  store-room 
for  some  garden  tools  TE0CGH- 

and  the  usual  “odds  and  ends”  of  a  garden. 


Preparation  for  Soiling  Cattle. — It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  soiling  may  be  profitably  carried 
on,  especially  upon  dairy  farms,  although  the  prac¬ 
tice  involves  extra  labor.  It  is  by  labor  only  that 
the  raw  materials  of  the  world  are  made  useful,  and 
the  more  labor  that  is  judiciously  expended  upon 
anything,  the  greater  the  value  of  the  result.  If 
twenty  cows  can  be  kept  upon  the  produce  of 
twenty  acres,  by  the  extra  work  of  one  man,  whose 
labor  costs  $200  for  six  months,  there  is  clearly  profit 
in  employing  the  extra  man.  If  100  cows  can  be 
kept  on  100  acres  by  the  labor  of  five  men  continu¬ 
ously  employed  throughout  the  season,  the  result¬ 
ing  profit  would  clearly  be  greater  than  in  keeping 


Fig.  3.— swinging  gate. 
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20  cows  without  their  labor.  That  one  cow  per 
acre  can  be  kept  on  an  ordinarily  good  farm  by 
soiling,  has  been  perfectly  well  established,  but  it 
can  only  be  done  by  the  employment  of  more  labor 
than  is  usual  under  the  ordinary  system.  But  labor 
alone  is  not  all  that  is  needed.  The  skiff  aud  intelli¬ 
gence  to  direct  the  labor  is  equally  necessary;  and 
it  is  here  where  the  majority  of  farmers  who  try 
the  system  fail.  A  preparatory  course  is  almost 
always  necessary,  and  the  beginning  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  business.  Careful  preparation 
must  be  made,  and  the  soil  can  only  be  brought  up 
to  a  proper  degree  of  fertility,  for  final  success,  by 
perseverance.  Those  who  would  make  a  beginning 
must  commence  at  this  season,  the  first  crops  to  be 
fed  must  now  be  sown,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  the  first  succeeding  crop  must  now  be  done, 
by  plowing  and  manuring  in  readiness  for  early 
sowing  in  spring.  There  is  no  better  guide  in  this 
business  than  the  book  entitled  “  Quincy  on  Soil¬ 
ing,”  which  should  be  studied  by  all  interested. 

• - — —«»•  -*  -©  *  - • 

Hitching  a  Crib-Biter. 

A  correspondent  who  has  a  horse  that  is  a  crib- 
biter  and  windsucker,  and  which  prac¬ 
tices  his  vice  when  hitched  to  a  post  in 
the  street,  is  recommended  to  try  a 
hitching-rod,  such  as  is  here  illustrated. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  hickory, 
white  oak,  or  tough  ash,  about  24  or  30 
inches  long,  thickest  in  the  middle, 
where  it  may  be  an  inch  in  diameter. 
A  ferule  with  a  ring  is  fastened  to 
each  end  ;  in  one  ring  a  common  snap- 
hook  is  fixed,  and  a  short  leather  strap 
is  passed  through  the  other,  by  which 
the  stick  is  fastened  to  the  post.  The 
horse  thus  hitched  can  not  possibly 
reach  the  top  of  the  post,  to  seize  it 
with  its  teeth.  In  the  stall  such  a  horse 
should  he  hitched  with  two  straps,  one 
at  each  side  of  the  stall,  and  of  such  a 
length,  that  he  can  not  reach  either 
side,  to  take  hold  of  the  rail  or  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  stall.  If  a  swinging  feed- 
box  is  used,  such  as  is  described  in  tbe 
American  Agriculturist  of  January,  1875, 
and  which,  when  not  in  use,  is  brought 
into  the  feed  passage,  leaving  nothing 
inside  the  stall  to  take  hold  of,  the  crib- 
biter  will  be  forced  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions,  as  he  cannot  draw  in  the  air  or 
“  suck  wind,”  unless  he  has  some  pro¬ 
jecting  object  that  he  can  lay  hold  of  with  the  teeth. 

- - —  - - - >-«■ - 

“  Our  Special  Foreign  Correspondent.” — 
Many  of  the  agricultural  journals,  on  the  principle 
perhaps  that  imported  goods  are  conceived  to  be 
most  popular,  have  a  “  special  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.”  Not  the  least  curious  thing  is,  that  this 
“  special  ”  correspondent  favors  at  least  a  dozen 
journals  with  precisely  the  same  foreign  letter,  in 
which  are  gathered  some  of  the  strangest  absurdi¬ 
ties  that  are  gravely  printed  from  time  to  time,  as 
something  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  worth  foreign 
postage  at  least.  From  one  of  the  latest  of  these 
special  communications,  we  learn  that  the  leading 
French  Zootechnist  concludes  after  “  an  exhaustive 
examination,”  that  the  flesh  of  animals  affected 
with  the  virulent  blood  disease  known  as  “  char- 
bon,”  which  is  our  “black  leg,”  or  carbuncular 
erysipelas,  is  fit  for  food,  and  farmers  are  advised 
“  to  slaughter  such  animals  and  rapidly  prepare  the 
meat  for  market.”  The  probable  and  proper  effect 
of  such  an  act  would  be  to  land  the  farmer  in  the 
criminal’s  dock,  to  answer  a  serious  breach  of  law, 
which  in  this  country  forbids  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat.  We  are  also  told  that  sour  milk  fed  to  pigs, 
produces  the  disease  known  as  rachitis,  or  “rick¬ 
ets,”  which  is  an  idea  that  is  certainly  foreign  to 
all  experience  hei-e  ;  further,  that  horses  have  died 
from  typhoid  fever  in  consequence  of  feeding  near 
to  fields  dressed  with  night  soil  from  cities,  and 
that  “an  inventor  alleges  to  secure”  a  uniform 
temperature  in  churning  cream,  by  using  a  double 


sheet-iron  churn,  with  felt  between  the  walls,  all  of 
wLich  is  a  shining  example  of  supreme  nonsense. 


Harvesting  Mangels. — It  is  always  preferable 
to  get  the  mangels  dug  and  put  away  in  pits  before 
severe  frosts  occur.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  more  mature  the  growth  the  more  nutri¬ 
tious  ar,e  the  roots.  To  top  the  roots  for  the  sake 
of  feeding  the  leaves,  is  injurious.  The  leaves  are 
necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  roots, 
and  should  be  left  upon  them  until  they  are  ready 
to  be  lifted.  If  some  supplementary  fodder  is 
needed  for  cows  or  sheep,  it  would  be  better  to  pull 
some  of  the  roots  before  the  main  crop  is  harvested, 
than  to  denude  any  part  of  it  of  -the  leaves. 


Effects  of  Artificial  Fertilizers. 

A  recent  experiment  made  upon  a  farm  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  directions  of  Dr.  A.  Vcelcker,  is 
interesting,  as  showing  what  we  have  frequently 
stated  from  our  own  experience,  viz.,  that  Peruvian 
guano  is  the  most  effective  fertilizer  for  grass  land, 
and  that  its  effects  are  not  exhausted  in  a  single 
year.  The  results  of  the  experiments,  as  shown  in 
the  following  tables,  speak  for  themselves. 

Plots  of  one-tenth  of  an  Acre. 

Manured  January  30 111.  Grass  cut  July  31  st,  1875. 


1  Number  > 

|  of  plots. 

Fertiliser  used. 

Quantity 
per  plot  of 
one-tenth 
acre. 

Weight  of 
;  green 

i  grass 

1  per  plot. 

Increase 

over  yield 

of  plot  ma¬ 

nured. 

1  Cost  of 
|  dressing. 

1 

Peruvian'  Guano _ _ _ 

45  E>3. 

2,084  BS. 

813  Bs. 

$1.50' 

2 

1,983 

1,823 

714 

1.20 

3 

( Soluble  Guano. . 

(  Superphosphate. . . . 

33  Ml 
22KS 

554 

1.20 

4 

Superphosphate . 

45 

1,634 

365 

0.60 

5 

Nothing . 

2pL 

1,278 

8 

C  Superphosphate. . . . 
■<  GermanPotashSalts 

1,743 

474 

1.20 

( Nitrate  of  Soda . 

22!*) 

9 

( Soluble  Guano . 

33  y.) 

1  Nitrate  of  Soda . 

11  t 

1,728 

459 

1.46 

t  Superphosphate.... 

11  ) 

429 

15 

Barn  yard  Manure _ 

1  load, 
2240  lbs.  ? 

1,698 

1.20 

The  weight  of  grass  cut  the  second  sear,  (1876), 
was  as  follows. 


No.  Of 
Plot. 

Weight  of 
Grass 
per  Plot. 

Increase  over  yield 
of  plot 

not  'manured. 

1 

898  »s. 

260  lbs. 

3 

819 

153 

3 

852 

214 

4 

752 

114 

5 

G38 

8 

624 

(14  decrease.) 

9 

668 

48 

15 

847 

209 

The  fixed  expenses  being  the  same  for  each  plot, 
the  extra  yield  in  the  two  years  shows  the  return 
for  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  used.  Thus  $1.50 
worth  of  guano,  returned  1,073  lbs.  grass,  or  the 
equivalent  of  357  lbs.,  of  hay,  (estimating  hay  as 
one-third  the  weight  of  grass),  equal  to  a  cost  of 
42  cts.  per  100  lbs.  of  hay.  The  results  show  fur¬ 
ther,  what  is  learned  from  nearly  every  experiment 
with  mixed  fertilizers,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  so  ef¬ 
fective  if  mixed  as  when  each  is  applied  alone  ;  one 
seems  in  some  manner  to  neutralize  some  of  the 
useful  effects  of  the  others  when  they  are  mixed. 


Feed-Trough,  and  Halter, 


“F.  W.  B.,”  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo  ,  sends  the  fol- 


FEED-TROUGH  AND  HALTER. 


lowing  description  of  a  feed-trough  and  tie  for  cat¬ 
tle,  which  he  uses  with  much  satisfaction ;  and 


also  a  sketch  to  illustrate  it,  which  is  here  engraved. 
“  The  trough  rests  on  the  floor,  is  4  feet  long.  A, 
A,  are  inch  auger  holes ;  a  rope,  4  feet  long,  is  put 
through  them  aud  tied.  Another  rope,  D,  has  a 
ring  spliced  on  one  end,  and  a  1  snap-hook  ’  on  the 
other.  The  longer  rope  passes  through  the  ring, 
A’,  and  when  the  rope,  D,  is  put  over  the  neck  of 
the  cow,  the  ‘snap,’  C,  hooks  into  the  ring.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  animal  to  stand  or  lie  down  with  comfort.” 


Wool-Growing  in  Texas. 

BY  L.  S.  NICHOLS,  SAN  ANTONIO. 


Notwithstanding  the  present  depressed  state  of 
the  wool  market,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  number 
of  persons  who  contemplate  coming  to  Texas  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  business  here. 
Some  of  my  correspondents  are  men  having  more 
or  less  expedience  in  Northern  States,  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  limited  range  desire  to  change  their  location 
to  a  climate  less  rigorous,  and  where  a  larger 
range  can  be  easily  obtained.  Others  are  writing 
for  information  in  regard  to -the  business  with  a 
view  of  engaging  in  it  here  for  the  first  time  in 
their  experience.  Many  of  the  inquiries  come  from 
young  men  with  limited  capital — some  propose  to 
start  with  oue  flock,  some  with  three  thousand 
stock  sheep,  and  oue  man  wants  to  purchase  ten 
thousand  to  start  with. 

Now,  to  all  I  would  say  there  is  room  here  in 
Texas  for  all  that  will  come,  and  a  climate  for  that 
business  that  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
civilized  world.  As  to  the  measure  of  success  that 
will  attend  the  business  here,  it  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  man  who  conducts  it,  for  beyond 
any  question,  properly  managed,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remunerative  pursuits  that  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  man  of  good  judgment,  who  will 
personally  superintend  his  flocks  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  business  in  which  no  one  can  succeed  who 
will  not  either  by  himself,  or  by  some  faithful  and 
experienced  assistant,  give  it  close  attention. 

All  will  readily  understand  that  a  ranch  here  to 
commence  with  on  a  stock  of  5,000  head  will  be  at 
a  much  less  pro  rata  expense  than  one  of  1,000 
head.  Certain  expenses  have  to  be  incurred  for 
one  thousand  head,  which  need  not  he  materially 
increased  for  three  thousand  head.  To  commence 
right,  a  sheep  ranch  must  necessarily  be  fitted  up 
with  one  good  corral — to  be  used  for  dividing, 
catching,  and  marking  sheep,  with  dipping  vat, 
shearing  floors,  aud  wool  shed — and  when  properly 
arranged,  so  as  to  handle  easily  and  satisfactorily 
one  thousand  head  of  sheep,  can  easily  be  used  for 
three  flocks  of  that  size.  The  corral  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  is  not  used  for  corraling  the  flock  at  night, 
or  at  any  other  time,  except  when  there  are  some 
to  catch,  or  the  flock  is  to  be  divided. 

It  Is  very  difficult  at  present  to  get  a  good  lot  of 
graded  ewes  in  this  part  of  the  State  for  a  new 
ranch,  that  will  be  of  uniform  character  and  age, 
and  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  fine  ewes  to  start  with,  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  strong  price  for  them,  or  take  a  flock  as  they  run 
of  all  ages,  from  one  to  eight  years,  or  else  import 
from  some  other  State.  Experienced  men  will,  of 
course,  act  in  the  start  upon  their  own  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  their  stock  of  breeding  ewes,  but 
I  would  most  certainly  advise  the  inexperienced 
against  the  purchase  of  high  grade  ewes,  either 
here  or  to  bring  here  from  a  northern  State.  Good 
select  Mexican  ewes,  two  years  of  age,  to  be  cross¬ 
ed  with  strong  wcll-wooled  Merino  or  South-Down 
bucks,  will  not  only  be  a  safer  class  of  stock  for  a 
commencement,  but  they  will  cost  less  than  one- 
half  the  outlay  to  start  with,  and  the  beginner 
can  have  a  uniformity  in  his  flocks  that  he  cannot 
get  at  any  reasonable  expense,  if  he  buy  high  grade 
sheep  as  a  basis.  The  generally  received  opinion 
that  the  Mexican  ewes  are  all  alike,  is  erroneous,  as 
I  can  prove  to  any  man  who  will  go  with  me  to  see 
a  few  flocks  in  this  section,  and  compare  them  with 
others  that  have  been  carefully  selected  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and 
brought  here  during  the  past  winter.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  number  of  men  who  have  tried  it, 
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proves  that  breeding  ewes  brought  here  from 
Northern  States  do  not  seem  to  do  well,  or  give 
satisfactory  returns  either  in  increase  or  wool  for 
the  first  season.  A  flock  of  well  selected  Mexican 
ewes,  from  one  to  three  years  old,  will  cost,  de¬ 
livered  at  San  Antonio,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  head.  A  mixed  lot  of  all  ages  can  be 
bought  for  §1.40  to  §1.50.  These  selected  ewes 
will  give  from  80  to  90  per  cent  increase,  as  they 
are  good  breeders  and  nurse  well.  They  will  give 
from  two  and  three  quarters  to  three  pounds  of 
wool  after  the  first  clip,  or  after  being  here  one 
year.  If  they  are  brought  late  in  the  summer  from 
the  Rio  Grande,  they  will  not  give  over  two  pounds 
of  wool  the  next  spring,  as  they  will  lose  most  of 
the  summer’s  growth  by  driving  through  the 
chaparal  on  their  way  up.  If  purchased  after 
October  1st,  they  will  be  shorn  of  their  summer 
fleece,  as  the  custom  in  Mexico  and  southwestern 
Texas  is  to  shear  their  sheep  in  March  and  October, 
but  fall  shearing  is  discarded  now  by  most  of  the 
flock  masters  around  San  Antonio.  A  safe  estimate 
of  cost  for  one  flock,  or  1,500  head,  taking  ac  a 
basis  Mexican  ewes,  will  be  about  as  follows : 


1.500  selected  Mexican  ewes,  @  §1.75 . §2,625.00 

30  head  good  rams,  South-Down  or  Merino, 

@$10 .  1,200.00 

One  good  Mexican  shepherd,  §12.50  per  month..  150.00 

Supplies  for  shepherd,  §7.50  per  month .  00.00 

Extra  hand  during  lambing  time .  25.00 

Shearing  and  sacking  1,500  fleeces,  @61 .  93.75 

Salt  and  Sundries .  100.00 

Total . $4,283.75 

This  will  cover  all  outlay  for  the  flock  for  one 


year,  except  the  corrals,  and  there  is  such  a  wide 
range  of  expense  in  this  item,  that  it  can  only  be 
properly  estimated  on  a  knowledge  of  the  proposed 
future  operations.  The  expense  of  a  corral  would 
be  about  §600,  all  complete,  and  is  ample  for  from 
three  to  five  thousand  sheep.  As  to  the  grazing 
lands— there  are  plenty  of  locations  to  be  rented 
for  a  term  of  years  at  a  cost  that  would  not  be 
more  than  the  taxes  on  the  land.  The  estimate  for 
shearing  and  sacking  is  full.  My  Mexican  shearers 
worked  for  three  cents  per  head  this  spring,  and  I 
furnished  them  rations.  After  keeping  the  sheep 
here  one  year,  if  they  have  been  well  selected,  they 
will  give  full  three  pounds  per  head,  and  the  half- 
blood  yearlings  will  shear  full  as  much  as  the 
original  flock,  and  the  wool  of  course  of  a  much 
better  grade  for  market.  Mexican  wool,  unwash¬ 
ed,  in  the  San  Antonio  market,  sold  this  year  at 
from  13  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

A  beginner  should  have  his  arrangements  so 
as  to  carry  on  his  operation — the  purchase  of  orig¬ 
inal  flock  and  the  payment  of  all  expenses  for  the 
first  year’s  business  without  using  the  income  from 
his  first  crop  of  wool.  This  should  be  left  to  go 
toward  payment  of  the  second  year’s  expenses,  and 
he  can  then  calculate  on  meeting  all  his  necessary 
expenses  connected  with  his  flocks  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  wool.  After  the  third  year  he  will  have 
an  annually  increasing  surplus  of  income  over  ex¬ 
penses  from  wool  alone,  leaving  the  increase  of  the 

flock  to  be  the  main  basis  of  profit. 

% 

Fifteen  hundred  head  is  considered  about  the 
average  number  for  one  shepherd  to  take  care  of 
here,  with  help  for  one  month  in  lambing  time.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  lambs  come  from  October  to 
December,  so  as  to  have  all  docking  and  trimming 
done  in  January,  and  have  the  lambs  out  of  the 
way  at  shearing  time.  The  grass  in  the  winter 
months  is  fresher  than  in  the  summer,  but  the 
principal  reason  is,  that  during  the  summer  months 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  either  dock  or  castrate 
lambs  in  this  climate,  as  the  screw  worm  is  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  and  fatal  of  all  pests,  and 
this  will  apply  to  cattle  and  horse  stock  as  well  as 
sheep.  Sheep  here  have  an  abundance  of  grass  the 
year  round.  The  enforcement  of  our  State  Law 
in  regard  to  cutaneous  diseases  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  scab,  and  with  ordinary  care  it 
is  easily  eradicated  from  the  flock  by  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  sulphur. 

The  annual  expense  of  keeping  sheep  in  this 
country  need  not  exceed  thirty-three  cents  per 
head— after  corrals  and  pens  are  once  established. 
Eighty  per  cent  increase  and  five  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num  loss  in  all  flocks  from  one  year  old  up  to  six 


years  old  is  a  safe  calculation  to  make  ;  from  six 
jears  old  the  estimate  for  loss  should  be  doubled. 
As  to  the  best  cross  to  make  upon  the  Mexican 
ewe,  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions.  Most  flock 
masters  prefer  the  Merino.  My  own  views  are  in 
favor  of  the  South-Down  as  first,  and  Merino  on 
the  produce  of  this  first  cross.  Any  inquiry  not 
already  satisfactorily  answered,  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  answering  by  mail  upon  application  by  letter. 

• - *•-« -  - *•-«- - - 

A  Self-Feeding  Corn  Crib. 


In  parts  of  the  West,  where  the  chief  use  of  corn 
is  to  feet}  it  to  stock  in  the  open  field,  a  crib  may 
be  used  that  will  not  only  store  the  corn,  but  will 
supply  it  to  the  stock  as  they  may  need  it,  without 
any  further  handling,  than  merely  filling  the  crib. 
Corn  being  very  cheap,  and  labor  dear,  it  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  save  labor  at  the  expense  of  the  corn.  But 
as  hogs  are  always  kept  along  with  cattle  under 
such  circumstances,  no  corn  is  lost ;  what  is  drop¬ 
ped  by  the  cattle,  is  picked  up  by  the  hogs.  The 
crib  may  be  made  of  logs  or  plank,  but  should  be 
built  strongly.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  open 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  a  pen, 
reaching  a  foot  above  the  open  bottom.  The  pen 
is  larger  than  the  crib,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the 
stock  to  reach  the  com,  and  is  of  a  convenient 
hight,  or  about  30  inches  to  3  feet.  The  pen  is 
planked  over  about  a  foot  below  the  bottom  of  the 
crib,  and  if  the  space  below  is  filled  with  earth,  it 
will  enable  the  building  better  to  resist,  when  it  is 
empty,  the  heavy  winds  of  the  prairie.  The  en¬ 
graving  on  the  next  page  shows  the  form  of  one  of 
these  feeding  cribs,  which  may  be  made  of  any 
suitable  size,  or  of  any  convenient  material. 

■ - — - - 

A  Cool  Cellar  with  a  Weil. 

The  space  above  an  ordinary  well  is  not  only  lost, 
but  frequently  gives  opportunities  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  vermin  or  of  surface  water,  with  whatever 
impurities  may  be  contained  in  it.  There  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  that  a  well  should  be  open  to  the  air,  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  closely  the  water  is  confined, 
the  better  it  is.  The  best  of  all  wells  are  the  driven 
wells,  which  are  simply  enlargements  of  the  under¬ 
ground  water-channels,  having  no  connection  with 
the  surface,  except  through  the  pump  tube.  In 
some  places  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  an  ordinary  well  as  a  milk  cellar,  having 
steps  to  go  down  into  it,  and  shelves  upon  which  to 
place  the  milk  pans.  This  is  a  dangerous  and  un¬ 
cleanly  practice.  A  correspondent  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  has  come  into  possession  of  a  farm  hav¬ 
ing  a  well  so  arranged,  asks  how  to  improve  it  at 
the  least  cost.  As  we  know  of  several  such  cases, 
we  have  prepared  the  engraving  on  page  380  to 
show  a  plan  for  their  improvement.  The  well 
should  be  arched  over  solidly  with  brick  or  stone, 
and  cemented  upon  the  top.  It  may  then  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth,  leaving  a  space  at  one  side  for  the 
pump  tube  to  go  down.  The  excavation  may  then 
be  enlarged,  and  the  walls  bricked  or  stoned  up, 
making  a  cellar.  The  floor  may  be  cemented  or 
bricked.  A  low  shed  may  be  built  over  the  cellar, 
as  a  roof,  or  a  complete  building  having  a  floor  may 
be  erected,  and  serve  for  a  store-room,  or  an  outer 
kitchen  in  which  the  pump  is  situated.  In  this 
case  a  doorway  into  the  cellar  and  steps  leading 
down  are  made.  The  well  will  then  be  cut  off  from 
the  surface,  and  the  space  above  it  properly  utilized. 
Except  in  cases  where,  as  sometimes  happens, 
quick-sand  works  into  the  well  and  gradually  fills 
it,  requiring  an  occasional  removal,  the  lower  part 
may  be  covered  as  here  recommended. 


Value  of  Leaves  as  Litter.— The  very  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  investigations  of  German  chem¬ 
ists  at  the  Experiment  Stations,  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  forest  leaves,  have  given  as  one  result  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  leaves  as  litter  to  be  used 
finally  as  manure.  The  following  table  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  beech  and  pine  leaves,  is  taken  from 


some  published  reports  of  investigations  made  in 
Bavaria.  For  comparison  we  add  to  it  the  quantity 
of  the  several  matters  contained  in  a  ton  of  wheat 
straw,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  beech 
leaves  are  at  least  worth  as  much  as  straw,  pine 
leaves  are  not  much  inferior  in  value  to  it. 

i 

Annual  Produce  of  an  Acre  of  Forest,  in  pounds,  and  its  i 
Composition  compared  with  that  of  a  ton  of  Wheat  Straw.  '■ 


Dry 

’.alter 

g 

Beech  leaves . 

Pine  leaves . 

2,972 

2,842 

2,683 

165.5 

41.5 

121.3 

Spruce  leaves . 

Wheat  stmw . 

2,000 

85.2 

|  Potash 

Lime. 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

Acid. 

o  . 

a. 

8.81 

73.08 

10.90 

9.32 

3.23 

4.32 

16.84 

4.28 

3.28 

1.51 

4.30 

54.37 

6.20 

5.72 

1.87 

U.8U 

5.20 

2.20 

4.60 

2.41 
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Farming  Without  Stable  Manure  or  Stock 


We  have  previously  referred  to  the  successful 
farming  of  Mr.  Prout,  an  English  farmer.  His  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  grow  continuous  crops  of  grain,  roots,  and 
clover,  entirely  by  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers. 
He  keeps  no  stock  except  the  work  horses,  and  the 
crops  are  sold  upon  the  fields  when  ready  for  har¬ 
vest,  the  purchasers  harvesting  and  carrying  them 
away.  This  exceptional  manner  of  farming  is  made 
profitable  by  Mr.  Prout,  and  some  of  the  crops  sold 
this  season  are  the  eleventh  iu  succession  upon  the 
same  fields.  Although  the  season  has  been  re¬ 
markably  unfavorable,  the  yield  and  prices  of  the 
crops  were  satisfactory.  Barley  was  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  §40  per  acre,  the  purchaser  to  cut 
and  carry  it  away.  The  wheat  crop  brought  from 
§43  to  over  §54  per  acre.  Oats  realized  §33  for  a 
crop  damaged  by  wet  weather,  up  to  §48  per  acre 
for  those  iu  better  condition.  For  11  acres  of  man¬ 
gels  §117  per  acre  was  bid,  and  §115  for  8  acres,  but 
they  were  not  sold.  As  these  last  prices  were  the 
values  in  the  ground,  unharvested,  the  [root  crops 
seem  to  be  more  profitable  under  this  system,  than 
even  the  grain  crops. 


The  Good  Points  in  Light  Brahmas. — Of  the 
four  leading  varieties  of  Asiatic  fowls,  the  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  the  Bull  and  Partridge  Cochins, 
the  Light  Brahma  is  unquestionably  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  We  see  this  not  only  in  the  poultry  yards  of 
the  villagers  and  farmers,  but  at  the  Agricultural 
Fairs  and  Poultry  Shows.  The  most  numerous 
coops,  and  the  largest  birds,  are  always  to  be  found 
among  the  Light  Brahmas.  The  American  passion 
for  great  things  is  gratified  by  the  size  of  these 
birds.  Cocks  weighing  14  to  15  lbs.  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  they  have  reached 
16  and  17  lbs.  Cockerels  weighing  13  and  13  lbs. 
are  shown  every  season.  Ten  lb.  pullets  are  brought 
out  frequently,  and  13  lb.  hens  flourish  in  every  ex¬ 
hibition.  We  have  found  all  these  varieties  fair 
layers  of  large  eggs.  The  Light  Brahmas  are 
hearty  feeders,  and  grow  quite  rapidly.  The  chick¬ 
ens  make  early  broilers,  and  the  pullets  lay  well 
through  the  first  season.  They  make  very  hand¬ 
some  yellow-skinued  poultry,  and  the  flesh  is  of 
good  quality  and  sells  well  in  the  markets. 

- — - 

Fall  Weeds. — Spring  weeds  stand  a  chauee  of  be¬ 
ing  eradicated.  There  is  the  planting,  and  the  culti¬ 
vating,  and  hoeing,  which  leave  the  fields  so  clean 
at  the  commencement  of  the  hay  season,  that  hard¬ 
ly  a  weed  is  in  sight.  The  peril  begins  just  there. 
Weeds  grow  apace  among  the  shading  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  long  before  harvest  many  plants  ma¬ 
ture  and  scatter  their  pestilent  crop.  There  is 
nothing  a  farmer  pays  dearer  for  than  the  rest  that 
allows  them  to  thrive.  These  seeds  will  be  right  in 
the  way  of  cultivation  the  next  season,  and  for 
years  to  come.  They  injure  the  succeeding  hoed 
crops,  and  the  grain  and  grass  crops.  It  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  leave  charlock  amid  oats  or  barley,  and  a 
fraud  to  sell  grain  with  foul  seed  in  it.  It  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  have  to  pull  dock  out  of  your  winrows  of 
hay,  and  something  worse  to  sell  hay  with  dock  in 
it.  Few  farmers  are  awake  to  the  economy  and 
honesty  of  absolutely  clean  fields.  We  want  to  keep 
up  the  good  fight  in  the  fall  months. — It  will  pay. 
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Weeds— A  New  One— Condrille. 

! 

Good  cultivation  requires  us  to  destroy  the 
plants  we  do  not  want,  as  much  as  it  does  to 
encourage  those  that  we  desire ;  in  other  words, 
the  killing  of  weeds  is  quite  as  important  as 
any  of  the  necessaiy  operations  of  the  farmer 
and  gardener.  In  order  to  fight  weeds  success¬ 
fully,  one  must  not  only  know  them  at  sight, 
hut  must  also  know  something  about  their 
modes  of  life,  how  long  they  live,  and  how 
they  multiply.  We  hold  that  we  do  our  readers 
as  good  service  in  making  them  acquainted 
with  a  new  weed  that  threatens  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,  as  when  wTe  introduce  a  new  plant  that 
promises  to  be  useful  and  profitable.  Many  of 
our  weeds — not  all,  but  a  large  majority — are 
natives  of  other  countries.  It  is  true  that  they 
do  not  take  long  to  become  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens,  and  as  those  persons,  who  were  brought 
up  under  the  strictest  monarchies,  often  b$- 
come,  in  a  republican  country,  the  most  radical, 
so  do  these  plants  from  other  lands  quite  outdo 
the  “  native  Americans  ”  in  their  appreciation 
of  our  subtropical  climate,  and  in  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  the  “  largest  liberty,”  which  the 
American  farmer  is  so  willing  to  grant  them. 
The  old  and  familiar  wTeeds  show  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  depart,  but  new  and  strange  ones  are 
ever  ready  to  come ;  every  bale  of  South  Amer¬ 
ican  or  Australian  wool,  every  cargo  of  bal¬ 
last  that  is  unloaded,  every  parcel  of  trees  that 
comes  from  an  European  nursery,  and  even 
every  box  that  contains  the  personal  effects  of 
an  immigrant,  whether  of  the  North  European 
Dane  or  Swede,  or  the  South  Russian  Men- 
nonite — each  of  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Pandora’s  box  with  possibilities^of  untold  evil. 
As  a  single  spark  is  sufficient  to  begin  a  great 
conflagration,  so  one  tiny  seed,  which  may  be 
hidden  in  either  of  the  receptacles  which  we 
have  suggested,  or  may  even  come  concealed  in 
the  coat  of  some  choice  animal,  may  establish 
a  crop  that  shall  waste  the  energies  of  our  far¬ 
mers  in  the  effort  to  subdue  it,  and  cost  our 
agriculture  its  annual  thousands,  if  not  mil¬ 
lions.  Could  some  one  have  cut  up  the  first 
plant  that  appeared  here 
of  Canada  Thistle, 

Toadflax,  Viper’s  Bug- 
loss,  and  others  of  the 
legion,  before  it  flower¬ 
ed,  who  can  compute 
the  money  the  act  would 
have  saved  the  coun¬ 
try  !  It  probably  can 
not  happen  that  any 
newr  weed  can  be  literal¬ 
ly  “nipped  in  the  bud” 
on  its  very  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  country. 

People  in  general  do  not 
notice  plants  enough, 
to  know  whether  one  is 
a  stranger  or  a  native, 
or  care  enough  about 
the  matter  to  destroy  it, 
even  if  it  has  the  aspect 
of  a  dangerous  inter¬ 
loper.  Generally  a  new 
weed  must  make  the 
inconvenience  of  its 
presence  felt  near  the 
point  of  its  introduction,  before  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  it  is,  and  by 
the  time  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  any 
one,  it  has  been  so  long  established  that  its 
progeny  has  started  out  like  a  horde  of  tramps, 


to  live  upon  the  farmers.  It  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  that  each  farmer,  as  a  matter  of  safety, 
should  know  enough  of  plants,  to  be  able  to 
detect  a  new  comer.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  a  botanist — though  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  his  labors  to  know 


well  with  cellar. — {See page  379.) 


every  plant  he  met — but  his  eye  should  be  so 
accustomed  to  the  forms  of  vegetation  around 
him,  and  his  powers  of  observation  should  be 
so  educated,  that  he  can  at  once  notice  any 
stranger  that  appears  in  liis  own  fields,  or  in 
the  neighborhood,  for  in  this  case  charity  does 
not  always  “  begin  at  home.”  When  a  new 
plant  appears,  it  should  be  at  once  challenged 
as  to  its  origin  and  purpose,  which  may  be  best 
done  by  finding  out  at  once  what  it  is,  or  a 
shorter  method  may  be  followed  by  cutting  it 
before  it  can  mature  seeds.  We  can  not  too 


strongly  impress  upon  all  cultivators  the  im¬ 
portance  of  at  once  attending  to  the  case  of 
every  stranger  plant.  A  human  tramp  gets  a 
bit  of  the  “bread  of  idleness,”  or  at  most  steals 
some  little  thing,  and  is  off  to  visit  the  neigh¬ 


bors  ;  these  plant-tramps  generally  come  to 
stay,  and  to  prevent  you  from  raising  bread, 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  neighbors,  they  send 
a  stock  of  their  abundant  progeny,  and,  being 
social  creatures,  also  provide  for  abundant  com¬ 
panionship  where  they  are.  The  N.  Y.  police 
frequently  arrest  suspicious  characters,  against 
whom  no  definite  crime  can  be  proved  at  the 
time ;  they  take  them  into  a  gallery,  and  give 
them  a  forced  sitting  for  their  portraits,  and 
the  “  Rogue’s  Gallery,”  which  numbers  some 
thousands  of  pictures  of  “  hard  cases,”  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  city  to  those  interested 
in  its  criminal  aspects.  In  a  similar  manner  do 
we  serve  weeds  of  recent  introduction,  and  by 
means  of  an  engraving  make  their  identifica¬ 
tion  easy.  The  latest  suspicious  plant  that  has 
come  to  our  notice  is  Chondritta  juncea,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  a  large  part  of  the  European*Continent. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  an  English  name,  be¬ 
ing  unknown  in  England ;  the  generic  name,, 
Chondrilla,  is  an  ancient  one  applied  to  some  re¬ 
lated  plant,  if  not  to  this,  and  is  not  translat¬ 
able,  but  the  French  have  modified  the  Latin 
name,  and  call  the  plant  “  Condrille,”  which 
will  answer  well  enough  for  us.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  engraving  on  the  next  page,  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  Composite  Family,  and  to 
that  subdivision  of  it,  which  contains  Lettuce 
and  the  Dandelion;  indeed,  the  flower-heads 
are  much  like  those  of  Lettuce.  The  plant  is 
a  biennial,  with  its  root-leaves  coarsely  toothed 
the  stem,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  is  stiff, 
with  rather  large  branches,  hairy  below,  and 
smooth  above,  with  a  few  narrow  leaves.  The 
yellow  flowers  are  in  small  heads,  about  half 
an  inch  across,  scattered  on  nearly  leafless 
branches  ;  the  pappus  or  down  to  the  akenes 
(seeds)  is  very  soft  and  bright  white,  each  akene 
having  a  beak,  at  the  top  of  which  the  down 
spreads  like  a  little  parasol,  just  as  seen  in  the 
Dandelion  on  a  larger  scale.  The  plant  seems 
to  have  been  first  brought  to  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  it  was  first  discovered  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  attracted  no  attention,  except  that 
botanists  recorded  its  introduction.  Since  then 
it  has  spread,  and  is  now  found  in  various  parts 
of  Maryland ;  in  some  localities  it  has  become 
thoroughly  established, 
and  we  are  informed 
by  a  correspondent  that 
farmers  are  becoming 
alarmed  at  its  threaten¬ 
ing  appearance.  Being 
a  biennial,  the  Condrille 
is  easily  managed ;  cut 
the  stems  before  they 
flower,  and  it  having- 
no  permanence  b3r  the 
root,  will,  if  prevented 
from  ripening  seeds, 
soon  die  out.  But  seeds 
will  scatter  far  and  wide, 
and  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  must  aid  in 
the  work.  We  can  not 
find  that  this  plant  is 
troublesome  to  Euro¬ 
pean  farmers,  but  its 
behavior  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  what  it  will 
do  here  under  different 
conditions  of  soil,  cli¬ 
mate,  etc.,  for  it  is  often 
the  case  that  such  plants  develop  much  more 
rapidly  here  than  at  home.  Whether  it  is 
likely  to  prove  aggressive  and  troublesome, 
or  not,  it  should  be  destroyed  wherever  it  may 
appear,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  neat  cultivation- 
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The  New  Hydrangea  “Thomas  Hogg.” 

Those  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
origin  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
and  greenhouses,  know  that  several  of  them  are 


has  enormous  nearly  globular  heads  of  flowers, 
which  are  usually  pink,  but  when  grown  in  cer¬ 
tain  peaty  soils  containing  much  iron,  are  blue. 
The  plant  sent  by  Mr.  Hogg,  is  a  variety  of  this, 
but  has  its  flower  clusters  of  a  pure  white, 


and  we  have  no  doubt  its  merits  will  be  widely 
tested.  As  to  the  name,  by  which  this  variety 
is  to  be  known,  we  need  not  tell  any  one  who 
knows  Mr.  Hogg  that  it  was  bestowed  without 
any  agency  of  his,  and  while  he  was  still  abroad, 


natives  of  Japan,  and  that  many  of  the  choice 
recent  introductions  have  come  from  that 
country.  The  names  of  Fortune,  Vietch,  Maxi- 
mowicz,  and  others,  are  well  known  as  those 
of  European  collectors,  who  in  recent  years 
have  added  greatly  to  our  horticultural  treas¬ 
ures.  There  is  an  American,  who,  during  two 
visits  to  Japan,  one  of  them  extending  over 
seven  years,  has  quietly  sent  home  from  time 
to  time  many  valuable  plants,  and  though 
plant-collecting  was  with  him  a  secondary  ob¬ 
ject,  has  added  quite  as  mauy  new  plants  to 
cultivation,  as  those  who  are  more  widely 
known.  We  refer  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  who  shuns 
notoriety  as  much  as  others  seek  it,  and  of 
whom  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that  horti¬ 
culture  is  as  much  indebted  to  him,  as  to  any 
one  for  the  choice  Japanese  plants  that  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  15  years.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  plants  Mr.  Hogg 
has  yet  sent  home,  is  a  Hydrangea,  which 
he  discovered  during  his  last  visit.  Almost 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the  old  garden  Hy¬ 
drangea,  H.  Hortensia,  so  named  in  honor  of 
Queen  Hortense,  and  not  II.  hortensis,  as  it  is 
often  written.  This  plant,  introduced  from 
China  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  is 
barely  hardy  at  New  York,  but  is  usually  treated 
as  a  house  plant,  to  be  put  out  in  summer ;  it 


while  the  individual  florets  are  very  large  and 
of  great  substance.  A  wood  engraving  can 
not  well  show  this  variety  as  very  different 
from  the  common  garden  Hydrangea,  as  its 
peculiarity  depends  upon  color,  (or  the  want  of 
it,)  and  a  texture,  which  an  engraving  can  not 
reproduce.  The  engraving  is  made  from  a 
cluster  borne  by  a  recently  struck  cutting,  the 
plant  being  hardly  larger  than  the  cluster,  and 
serves  to  show  the  free  flowering  character  of 
the  variety.  This  must  be  very  rare  even 
in  Japan,  as  Mr.  Hogg,  who  has  explored  the 
country  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  for¬ 
eigner,  never  met  with  but  a  single  plant  in  all 
his  travels,  and  this  he  came  across  in  an  old 
Japanese  garden.  Mr.  H.  sent  this  new  Hy¬ 
drangea  to  the  well-known  florist,  Mr.  John 
Cadness,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  whose  skillful 
hands  it  has  been  successfully  propagated.  Mr. 
Cadness  exhibited  specimens  at  one  of  the 
spring  meetings  of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  where  it  received  especial  attention  from 
the  florists  present,  who  regarded  it  as  of  great 
value.  While  flowers  of  sufficient  firmness  to 
work  into  floral  decorations  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  this  affords  an  abundance  of  these, 
which  may  be  used  in  masses,  or  the  separate 
florets  may  be  stemmed  and  worked  in  singly. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Cadness  proposes  to 
place  the  plant  in  the  trade  the  coming  fall, 


but  we  can  not  wish  the  new  Hydrangea  any 
better  future,  than  that  it  may  prove  to 
be  worthy  of  being  called  “  Thomas  Hogg.” 

-  .i.i  i  n<$  a  rail  m  - 

The  Use  of  the  Eeet  in  Seed- Sowing’,, 

BY  TETEIt  HENDERSON. 


For  some  years  past  I  have,  in  writing  on 
gardening  matters,  insisted  upon  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  “  firming”  the  soil  over  the  seeds 
after  sowing,  especially  at  seasons  when  the 
soil  is  dry,  or  likely  to  become  so.  I  know  of 
no  operation  of  more  importance  in  either  the 
farm  or  the  garden,  and  I  trust  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  will  be  read  and  remembered  by 
every  one  not  yet  aware  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  practice.  I  say  “  vast  importance,”  for 
the  loss  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
community  from  the  practice  of  loosely  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  in  hot  and  dry  soils  is  of  a  magnitude, 
which  few  will  believe  until  they  have  wit¬ 
nessed  it ;  and  it  is  a  loss  all  the  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  when  we  know  that  by  “  firming  ”  the 
soil  around  the  seed  there  is  in  most  cases  a 
certain  preventive.  Some  two  years  ago  I  re¬ 
lated  in  these  columns  how  our  crop  of  nearly 
two  acres  of  celery  plants  was  partially  lost  by 
neglecting  to  tread  in  the  seeds,  the  dry  heated 
air  of  May  shriveling  them  and  destroying  their 
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vitality.  Profiting  by  that  lesson,  I  this  season  sowed 
two  acres  of  celery  seed  (in  quantity  about  20  lbs.), 
the  rows  being  about  nine  inches  apart — “  the  mark¬ 
er  ”  deepening  the  lines  some  two  or  three  inches. 
After  the  man  who  sowed  the  seed,  there  followed 
another,  who,  with  the  ball  of  the  right  foot,  press¬ 
ed  down  with  his  full  weight  every  inch  of  the  soil 
over  the  seed.  The  ground  was  then  lightly  touch¬ 
ed  with  a  rake  to  level  it,  a  light  roller  was  then 
passed  over  it,  and  the  operation  was  completed. 
Our  crop  of  plants,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat  and  drouth  of  the  past  summer,  was  as  fine  as 
it  well  could  be,  every  seed  seeming  to  have  ger¬ 
minated.  Besides,  this  “firming”  of  the  soil  had 
also  prevented  the  dry,  hot  air  from  penetrating  to 
the  roots,  so  that,  though  we  nearly  averaged  90° 
during  the  mouth  of  July,  hardly  a  plant  was  burn¬ 
ed  off.  Now,  from  the  same  bag  of  celery  seed 
that  produced  these  plants,  we  sold  seed  to  some 
hundreds  of  our  customers,  and  we  have  already 
had  scores  of  letters  asking  why  their  celery  seed 
did  not  come  up  ;  not  a  few  of  them  insinuating 
that  the  seed  they  had  obtained  was  not  good.  To 
all  such  we,  by  letter,  stated  emphatically  the  cause 
of  failure,  and  I  trust  that  all  whose  seeds  of  celery 
or  anything  else  fail  to  germinate,  will  first  fairly 
investigate  whether  or  not  the  fault  has  not  been 
with  themselves,  rather  than  with  the  seed.  I 
think  it  was  the  second  year  after  I  had  begun  the 
business  of  market  gardening,  that  I  planted  six 
acres  of  sweet  corn  on  a  light,  warm  soil  in  the  first 
week  in  July.  As  it  is  ofteu  the  case  at  that  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  the  ground  was  dry  when  planted, 
and  it  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  month  before  all 
the  corn  was  above  ground.  The  ground  was  care¬ 
fully  cultivated,  but  the  whole  operation  was  near¬ 
ly  in  vain ;  as,  before  the  corn  had  produced  the 
desired  “roasting  ears,”  the  crop  was  caught  with 
frost  and  destroyed.  Now,  two  or  three  pressures 
of  the  foot  on  each  hill  would  have  started  the 
seeds  at  once,  making  a  difference  of  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  maturing  of  the  crop,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  put  a  thousand  dollars  into  my  pocket,  but 
I  did  not  know  the  cause  of  failure  then,  nor,  I  must 
acknowledge,  for  many  years  after.  Some  years 
ago,  as  an  experiment,  I  sowed  seeds  of  beets, 
turnips,  corn,  and  spinach,  in  July,  treading  in 
every  alternate  row.  The  beets  and  corn  matured 
then-  crops  in  every  instance  where  the  seed  had 
been  trodden  in,  and  failed  to  do  so  where  this  had 
not  been  done.  In  the  case  of  the  spinach  and 
turnip  seeds,  the  rows  trod  in  germinated  freely 
and  at  once,  while  the  rows  of  those  that  had  been 
left  loose  nearly  failed  entirely.  The  experiment 
was  made  with  a  view  to  show  that  beets  of  all 
kinds  sown  as  late  as  the  first  of  July,  when  the 
seeds  germinate  at  once,  have  yet  time  to  produce 
a  crop,  and  sweet  corn  has  time  enough  to  produce 
its  ears  sufficiently  mature  for  use  in  the  green 
state,  and  furthermore  to  prove  what  I  had  long 
believed,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
turnips  fail  from  the  want  of  “firming”  the  soil 
when  the  seed  is  sown.  Of  course  if  large  areas 
are  sown  in  turnips,  the  treading  in  w'ith  the  foot 
might  not  be  practicable  ;  the  next  best  thing  is  the 
roller,  but  that  must  be  heavy  enough  to  effect  the 
purpose.  As  I  have  before  hinted  in  the  case  of 
celery  plants,  the  looseness  of  the  soil  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  rapid  germination,  but  even  if  germination 
does  take  place,  and  a  long  period  of  hot  and  dry 
weather  follow,  the  young  plant  itself  may  be  burn¬ 
ed  out,  if  the  soil  is  Joose,  so  that  the  dry,  heat¬ 
ed  air  can  penetrate  to  the  weak  and  tender  root. 
This  burning  out  after  the  seed  has  germinated,  is 
sweeping  in  its  effects  on  all  seeds  that  are  sown 
after  midsummer,  such  as  spinach,  beets,  turnips, 
etc.,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  the  soil  loose.  I  beg 
to  caution  my  inexperienced  readers,  however,  by 
no  means  to  tread  or  roll  in  seed  if  the  ground  is 
not  dry.  The  soil  may  often  be  in  a  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  to  sow,  and  yet  be  too  damp  to  be  trodden 
upon  or  rolled.  In  such  cases  these  operations 
may  not  be  necessary  at  all,  for  if  rainy  weather 
ensue,  the  seeds  will  germinate  of  course,  but  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  continued  drouth,  the 
treading  or  rolling  may  be  done  a  week  or  more 
after  the  seed  has  been  sown,  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  may  suffer  from  the  dry,  hot  air. 


Another  very  important  advantage  gained  by  tread¬ 
ing  in  the  seeds  is,  that  when  we  have  crops  of 
beets,  celery,  turnips,  spinach,  or  anything  else 
that  is  sown  in  rows,  the  seeds  to  form  the  crop 
come  up  at  once  ;  while  the  seeds  of  the  weeds, 
that  are  just  as  liable  to  perish  by  the  heat  as  are 
those  of  the  crop,  are  retarded.  Such  of  the  weed 
seeds  as  lie  in  the  space  between  the  rows  when  the 
soil  is  loose,  will  not  germinate  as  quickly  as  those 
of  the  crop  sown  ;  and  hence  we  can  cultivate  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  before  the  weeds  germinate  at  all. 
Such  was  our  experience  the  past  season  in  the  two 
acres  of  celery  plants  alluded  to,  as  the  rows  of  the 
celery  were  clearly  defined  before  the  weeds  had 
germinated  at  all,  so  that  the  hoe  was  applied  at 
once,  rendering  the  cost  of  culture  less  than  half 
what  it  would  have  been  had  the  seeds  of  the  celery 
and  those  of  the  weeds  started  simultaneously. 
One  of  my  neighbors,  a  market  gardener,  with 
whom  I  was  conversing  on  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  failed  thrice  in 
succession  with  lettuce  seed  sown  in  July,  either 
from  its  failing  to  come  up  at  all,  or  being  burned 
off  after  it  germinated ;  but  in  every  case  he  had 
sown  in  dry  weather,  and  had  failed  to  tread  in  the 
seed,  simply  rolling  the  ground.  Although  one  of 
our  most  successful  men,  with  long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  he  had  never  before  adopted  the  plan  of 
“firming”  the  soil  upon  seed  in  dry  weather,  but 
at  once  became  convinced  of  its  importance  on  my 
statement  of  the  leading  facts  stated  in  this  article. 


How  Flowers  are  Fertilized. 


BY  PROP.  ASA  GRAY. 

ARTICLE  VIII. — BEANS  AND  OTHER  FLOWERS  OF 
THE  PULSE  FAMILY. 

In  the  course  of  an  eloquent  defence  of  a  Salem 
sea-captain,  charged  with  ill-treating  and  half-starv¬ 
ing  his  crew,  the  late  Bufus  Choate  electrified  the 
jury  by  his  eulogy  of  “that  excellent  esculent  and 
superlatively  succulent  vegetable,  the  bean.”  We 
are  to  discourse  upon  the  same  topic,  but  not  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  nor  in  the  grandiloquent 
style  of  the  famous  Massachusetts  advocate.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  to  be  a  standard  dish  in  our  present  re¬ 
past,  the  bean  is  too  good,  for  our  puipose,  to  be 
served  at  the  beginning.  We  propose  to  bring  it  in 
at  the  end,  and  to  begin  with  a  papilionaceous  or 
Pulse  blossom,  which  ranks  with  the  False  Indigo 
and  Clover  as  to  plan  of  fertilization,  that  is,  with 
the  flowers  we  were  occupied  with  in  our  last  arti¬ 
cle.  Clover-blossoms  are  individually  small ;  so 
we  take  one  of  Wistaria,  which  is  constructed  on 
the  same  principle,  only  the  flowers  are  in  an  open 
raceme  instead  of  being  crowded  into  a  head,  and 
the  corolla  is  not  lengthened  and  consolidated  be¬ 
low'  into  a  tube. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  Wistaria  flower.  The  large 

upper  petal  turn¬ 
ed  back  away 
from  the  rest  is 
named  the  stand¬ 
ard  ;  the  two  side- 
petals  below  are 
the  wings ;  the 
boat-shaped  piece 
between  the  wings 
is  called  the  keel. 
This  consists  of  a 
pair  of  petals., 
joined  together 
along  the  lower 
side  —  where  the 
keel  would  be  if 
the  whole  thing 
were  a  boat,  but 
free  and  a  little 
open  at  the  upper 
edge.  This  keel 
completely  en- 
except  ore-half  of  lceel  removed.—  closes  the  sta- 
Fig.  3 .—Same  with  heel  depressed  by  mens  anci  pistil. 

the  weight  of  a  bee.  There  are  ten 

stamens  ;  nine  with  filaments  united  up  to  the 
curvature  into  a  sheath  split  along  the  upper  edge,  | 


where  lies  the  separate  tenth  stamen  (figs.  2  and 
3.  The  pistil  is  enclosed  in  the  sheath  ;  the  tip  of  the 
style,  and  the  surmounting  stigma,  may  be  seen,  on 
close  inspection  of  fig.2andfig.3,  among  the  anthers. 
Fig.  4  is  an  enlarged  representation  of  the  stigma, 
(the  little  knob  at  the  tip  surrounded  by  a  little 
fringe  of  bristles),  the  style,  and  the  upper  half  of 
the  ovary  or  forming  pod.  The  anthers  surround 
the  stigma  •  and — 
unless  the  minute 
fringe  has  some  effect 
— there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  pollen 
from  falling  upon  the 
stigma.  Like  Clover 
and  Baptism  it  surely 
may  self-fertilize,  and 
Fig.  4. — Pistil  of  same,  lacking  the  the  wonder  is  that  it 
lower  part  of  the  ovary,  enlarged,  does  not  universally 
or  generally  do  so. 
But  bees  and  other  flying  insects  visit  all  these 
flowers  ;  and  in  Wistaria  the  mode  of  approach  and 
operation  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Baptisia  or  False 
Indigo,  already  described.  The  bee,  with  head  ap¬ 
proaching  the  center  of  the  flower,  to  insert  its 
tongue  down  at  the  junction  of  the  standard  and 
keel,  alights  or  partially  rests  on  the  latter.  Un¬ 
touched,  it  is  in  the  position  of  fig.  2,  the  weight 
depresses  it  to  that  of  fig.  3,  and  so  lets  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  insect  plump  down  upon  the  now  pro¬ 
truding  anthers  and  stigma.  The  first  flower  so 
visited  simply  deposits  a  quantity  of  pollen  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  insect’s  body.  The  next, 
Brushing  its  stigma  over  some  part  of  the  pollen- 
covered  surface,  gets  fertilization  from  the  pollen 
of  the  preceding  flower,  and  at  the  same  moment 
gives  a  fresh  supply  of  pollen,  of  which  the  next 
flower  visited  gets  the  benefit,  and  so  on.  In  any 
instance,  the  stigma  may  get  some  own-flower  pol¬ 
len,  and  be  self-fertilized  ;  but  it  is  equally  or  more 
likely  to  get  the  pollen  of  other  blossoms,  and  so 
be  cross-fertilized.  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  as¬ 
suming  that  all  this  is  meant  for  cross-fertilization 
either  generally  or  occasionally. 

In  all  such  flowers  the  insect  does  not  usually  a- 
light  or  press  upon  the  keel  alone,  but  upon  the 
wings  and  keel  together,  or  upon  the  wings  only 
when  these  are  large  in  proportion  and  cover  the 
keel.  But  the  two  are  locked  together  toward  the 
base,  so  that  pressure  upon  the  wings  depresses  the 
keel  all  the  same,  and  produces  the  effect. 

From  such  papilionaceous  flowers  in  which  cross¬ 
fertilization  must  be  frequent,  let  us  pass  to  those 
of  the  same  family  in  which  it  is  made  sure.  There 
are  all  gradations,  and  many  ways  of  doing  the 
thing,  showing  an  exhaustless  fertility  of  contriv¬ 
ance.  Probably  not  half  the  ways  are  known  yet 
in  this  well-known  and  familiar  family  of  flowers,  I 
will  here  illustrate  only  two  of  them,  and  leave  a 
third  for  a  future  article.  In  both  the  cases  now  in 
hand,  the  pollen  is  transferred  to  the  style  under¬ 
neath  the  stigma  as  soon  as  the  blossom  opens,  or 
even  earlier — so  far  in  the  fashion  of  the  Bell-flow’- 
ers,  described  in  our  first  article.  Peas  and  Beans 
are  our  examples. 

Instead  of  Pea,  we  take  a  Locust-blossom,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  simpler  to  represent.  There  is  a  compli¬ 
cation  and  twisting  of  the  style  in  the  common  Pea 
which  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  show  clearly  in  a  wood- 
cut,  but  the  contrivance  is  the  same.  Locust-blos- 


Figs.  5  and  G .—Flowers  of  Locust ,  with  all  the  petals  ex¬ 
cept  the  keel  removed. 

soms  are  so  like  those  of  Wistaria,  (shown  in  our 
figure  1,)  that  there  is  no  need  to  give  a  separate 
drawing  of  a  whole  one.  Figure  5  shows  one  with 
the  standard  and  wings  taken  away,  the  keel  only 
remaining.  Figure  6,  the  same  when  the  keel  is 
pressed  down  by  the  alighting  of  a  bee  on  the 
wings,  which  are  large  and  broad.  Only  the  end  of 
the  style,  with  the  stigma  at  its  tip,  projects  ;  the 
anthers  remaiu  within.  This  projecting  tip  strikes 
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against  the  abdomen  of  the  bee,  which,  in  the  ob¬ 
lique  movement,  is  hit  first  by  the  stigma,  and  then 


Fig.  8 .  —  Style 
from  the  same 
taken  later ,  its 
brush  loaded 
with  pollen. 


Fig.  I.—Same  as  Jig.  5,  cut  through  and  enlarged. 

by  the  part  of  the  style  just  beneath.  Now  this  is 
furnished  with  bristly  hairs,  thickly  set,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  bottle-brash.  To  see  this  clear  by  itself 
we  must  look  into  a  flower -bud.  Figure  7  shows 
one  like  figure  5  cut  through.  Five  of  the  still  un¬ 
opened  anthers  are  seen  ;  and  the  style  with  its 
brash  in  the  center.  Figure  8  shows  the  same 
style  from  an  open  flower.  The  difference  is  that 
the  brush  is  loaded  with  pollen.  The  anthers  have 
discharged  their  contents  in  such  a 
way  that  almost-  the  whole  is  borne 
by  the  beard  of  the  style.  So,  when 
a  bee  visits  a  flower  and  depresses 
the  keel  by  his  weight,  he  brings 
some  particular  part  of  his  hairy  ab¬ 
domen  first  against  the  stigma,  then 
against  the  pollen-loaded  brush. 
Some  of  the  pollen  so  transferred 
from  the  hairs  of  the  style  to  the 
hairy  surface  of  the  bee’s  body,  is 
certainly  transferred  to  the  stigma 
of  the  next  flower  visited,  a  fresh 
charge  of  pollen  taken  to  be  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  the  next  flower,  and  so  on.  It  is  as  neat 
and  as  sure  as  a  printing-press,  in  which  the  types 
are  first  inked  by  the  roller,  and  the  ink  thence 
transferred  to  the  paper. 

The  contrivance  in  Beans  ( Phaseolus )  is  similar, 
with  a  difference.  In  the  country,  in  the  writer’s 
boyhood  days,  not  “  to  know  beans,”  was  the  cur¬ 
rent  expression  for  utter¬ 
most  ignorance.  Here  is 
something  about  beans 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  few 
of  those  brought  up  among 
them  even  yet  know.  The 
blossom  is  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  Pea,  Locust,  and 
the  like,  (see  fig.  9) ;  but  the 
standard  is  smaller ;  the  wings  more  horizontal  and 
projecting ;  the  keel  long,  narrow,  turned  up  to¬ 
ward  the  center 
of  the  flower, 
and  (if  a  buco¬ 
lic  comparison 
may  be  permit¬ 
ted),  curled  up 
after  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  a  pig’s 
tail.  Figure  10 
shows  this, 
apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  flower,  and  enlarged.  How  the  pistil  is 
coiled  up  within  this  is  shown,  in  the  section  of  the 
same,  more  enlarged,  (fig.  13)  ;  the  stamens  are  left 
out,  for  clearness.  Note  the  style,  with  the  stigma 
set  obliquely  at  its  tip,  and 
below  it  for  some  distance  the 
brush  of  hairs,  mainly  on  the 
same  side  as  the  stigma.  This 
figure,  taken  in  the  unopened 
flower,  shows  the  brush  free 
from  pollen.  But  the  anthers 
shed  their  pollen  just  when 
the  flower  is  about  to  open  ; 
and  somehow  this  pollen  most¬ 
ly,  then,  gets  packed  upon  the 
brash,  so  as  to  be  as  in  figure 
14.  Now  for  the  operation. 
Stamens  and  pistil  lie  concealed  in  the  coil ;  the 
stigma  just  within  the  open  end  ;  the  anthers  a 
little  farther  back,  but  in  the  open  flower  already 
empty  and  withering.  Press  down  the  wing-petals 


Fig.  9.-- Bean-blossom. 


Fig.  10.—  Same  enlarged  and  all  the 
petals  except  the  keel  removed. 


Fig.  11  —Same  as  9, 
with  the  icing-petals 
weighed  down,  and 
stigma  and  brush 
protruding. 


gently,  as  is  done  in  figure  11 ;  these,  being  locked 
at  the  base  with  the  keel,  act  so  as  to  depress  the 
coil  of  the  style  within,  and  out  pops  the  stigma 
and  its  pollen  -  laden  brush ; 
withdraw  the  pressure  and  back 
it  goes  to  its  hiding  place.  The 
separate  keel,  greatly  enlarged 
with  the  protruding  stigma  and 
brush,  is  shown  in  figure  12. 

When  the  pressure  is  made  by  a  1~'—  ^e.e  ^0,Jl 
,  ,  .  ,  .  y.  the  same  enlarged. 

bee,  searching  for  honey  within 

the  base  of  the  flower  between  the  keel  and  the 
standard,  the  same  movement  takes  place  ;  the  stig¬ 
ma  first,  and  then  the  brush,  strikes  against  a  certain 
portion  of  the  front  or  side  of  the  bee’s  body,  and  so 
brings  about  the  fertilization  of  each  blossom  by 
some  other  than  its  own  pollen.  The  machinery  tells 


Fig-.  13.— Enlarged  section. of  Fig.  14.—  Same  pistil  after  the 
the  keel,  .showing  the  pistil  discharge  of  the  pollen  upon  the 
within,  beforethe  anthers  open.  brush  of  the  style. 

its  own  story  plainly.  The  confirmation  is  familiar 
to  all  who  “  know  beans”  and  their  facility  of  mix¬ 
ing  when  different  varieties  are  grown  together. 

- - — s - - 

Lilies  from  Seed. 

—  o 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  Lilies  with  Anthony 
Waterer,  Esq.,  the  well  known  English  nursery¬ 
man,  we  learned  from  him  that  the  same  trouble 
had  been  found  with  the  Gold-banded  Lily,  IAlium 
auratum ,  in  England,  that  has  been  experienced 
here.  We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  fact 
that  though  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Lilium 
auratum  bulbs  had  been  imported  and  sold  here,  ! 
we  rarely  saw  an  established  bed  out  of  all  that 
have  been  planted.  The  experience  has  been  the 
same  in  England  as  here ;  the  bulbs  throw  up  a 
small  flower  stem,  produce  one  to  four  or  five  flow¬ 
ers,  the  stem  dies  down,  and  the  next  year  fails  to 
appear  altogether,  or  a  few'  weak  shoots  come  up  ; 
upou  digging’  the  bed  we  find  that  ail  the  large 
bulbs  have  disappeared,  leaving  in  their  place  others 
not  larger  than  hickory  nuts.  Mr.  Waterer  informs 
us  that  he  had  no  success  with  L.  auratum  until  he 
grew  his  own  bulbs  from  seed,  and  that  lie  now  has 
several  acres  in  this  lily,  raised  from  both  seeds  and 
scales,  the  bulbs  of  which  can  be  as  much  depend¬ 
ed  upon  as  those  of  any  other  lily.  In  his  favora¬ 
ble  climate  and  soil,  he  gets  good  flowering  bulbs 
in  three  years  from  the  seed.  We  have  never  seen 
this  grand  iily  in  perfection,  and  probably  our  cli¬ 
mate  will  not  allow'  us  to  do  so  ;  Mr.  W.  states  that 
he  measured  one  stem  eleven  feet  high,  and  it  had 
135  flowers  upon  it.  This  far  surpasses  anything  we 
can  hope  to  equal,  and  we  shall  be  quite  content 
if  w'e  can  get  our  poor  half-dozen  blooms,  and  can 
depend  upon  holding  on  to  the  bulb  year  after  year. 
Knowing  the  impatience  of  our  flower  growers,  we 
are  sure  that  few  will  be  content  to  wait  during 
three  years  from  seed  to  flower,  and  we  can  not  in 
this  country  hope  to  get  flowering  plants  as  soon 
as  that.  Still,  to  those  inclined  to  try  raising 
this  and  other  lilies  from  seed,  we  would  remind 
them  that  the  sowing  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  ripe  ;  if  kept  until  spring  it  rarely  germi¬ 
nates,  and  the  plants,  whether  young  or  old,  should 
have  abundant  shade. 

Kcelhecteria  paniculata.— It  seems  to  be  a 
great  pity  that  a  tree  w'ith  so  many  elements  of 
popularity  as  this,  should  be  so  little  known.  We 
have  several  times  called  attention  to  it,  and  shall 
probably  do  so  several  times  more,  for  we  can  do 
lovers  of  neat,  pleasing  trees  no  better  service. 
The  dark  green,  handsomely  cut  foliage  is  remark¬ 
ably  clean  ;  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen 
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an  insect  upon  it.  The  flowers  are  abundant,  light 
yellow,  in  pyramidal  clusters  ;  and  the  large,  blad¬ 
dery  pods  are  quite  showy.  The  tree  grows  readily 
and  rapidly  from  seeds,  which  the  dealers  in  tree 
seeds  supply  in  small  quantities,  if  desired. 
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AY'luit  docs  a.  Mother’s  Work  Include  i 

I  often  plead  for  a  fair  chauee  for  mothers  to  do 
their  work,  and  I  know  well  that  some  who  hear 
me  or  who  read  my  words,  have  little  sympathy  with 
my  earnestness.  If  a  woman  manages  somehow  to 
keep  her  children  tolerably  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
schooled,  and  as  healthy  as  most  children,  what 
would’  she  have  more  ? 

She  would  have  their  companionship,  their  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  and  friendship.  She  would 
gladly  do  for  her  children  what  only  a  good  mother 
can  do,  with  the  best  success.  The  dress-maker 
and  tailor  can*clothe  them  for  money,  hired  cooks 
can  feed  them,  professional  teachers  can  attend  to 
their  arithmetic  and  spelling,  and  yet  there  may  be 
left  a  plenty  of  mother  work  and  care.  I  remember 
well  a  young  mother  whom  I  met  before  I  had  a 
family  of  my  own.  She  had  but  one  child,  a  boy 
of  three.  It  struck  me  then  that  I  had  never  seen 
a  real  mother  before,  the  relation  between  these 
two  was  so  much  more  perfect,  and  so  much  more 
natural,  than  any  I  had  seen  before  between  parent 
and  child.  She  was  not  all  absorbed  in  her  child  ; 
she  did  not  think  him  perfect,  and  did  not  worship 
him.  She  worked  for  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  had  a  hearty  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of 
the  day.  But  every  step  of  her  child’s  progress 
was  interesting  and  important.  The  tendency  of 
his  pastimes,  and  the  influence  of  his  play-mates 
were  thoughtfully  considered.  The  instinctive 
workings  of  his  mind  were  studied,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  meet  his  growing  intellectual  and 
moral  needs.  His  daily  habits  were  guarded,  so 
that  he  might  early  get  a  healthy  bent,  and  lay  a 
good  foundation  for  a  healthy  and  vigorous  man¬ 
hood.  Ilis  mother  played  with  him,  and  read  to 
him,  and  gave  good  heed  to  all  liis  questions, 
though  she  might  not  answer  them  until  a  proper 
time  came,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  Most  people  who 
knew  her,  may  have  noticed  only  that  she  enjoyed 
her  child’s  society,  without  thinking  what  she  was 
doing  for  him.  A  few  knew  that  it  was  a  reciprocal 
education  of  incalculable  benefit  to  both  mother 
and  child.  Her  mind  was  at  liberty  to  make  her 
child’s  culture  her  chief  business.  When  I  knew 
her  she  had  very  few  household  cares,  and  she  al¬ 
lowed  society  to  make  no  heavy  demands  upon  her 
time  and  thoughts.  She  said  that  nothing  amazed 
her  more  than  to  see  that  mothers  generally  were 
not  acquainted  with  their  children,  and  did  not  seem 
to  realize  the  fact. 

To  show  what  some  mothers  are  thinking  about, 
I  will  quote  from  a  recent  letter  from  the  playmate 
who  was  my  chief  partner  in  the  mud-pie  business, 
over  thirty  years  ago.  She  says  :  “  But  when  a 
mother  has  to  hurry  up  from  her  sick-bed,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  burn  baby  off,  and  wish  and  watch  for  his 
nap,  so  that  she  can  fly  around  and  do  as  much 
work  as  can  he  crowded  in,  and  say  1  O  dear  !  ’  when 
the  nap  is  over,  and  turn  off  the  other  children  be¬ 
cause  she  ‘can’t  spend  time,’  it’s  all  wrong.  O. 
gives  me  a  lesson  once  in  a  while.  She  believes  in 
children  having  a  good  time,  whether  1  the  work  ’ 
is  done  or  not.  She  was  here,  and  G.  was  teasing 
me  to  go  down  to  the  river  and  throw  stones,  and 
I  said  ‘I  can’t  spend  time.  I’m  in  a  hurry.’, — 0. 
said,  ‘Aren’t  you  ashamed!  Only  one  child  and 
can’t  take  time  to  please  him  by  going  to  the  river 
to  play  a  little  while  !  ’—Then  she  made  me  promise 
to  go  up  to  her  house  with  G.,  and  not  to  take  a 
stitch  of  work,  but  just  roam  around  or  go  fishing, 
or  do  anything  we  wanted  to.” 

I  have  lately  had  some  refreshing  talks  with  a 
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New  England  mother,  who  had  been  absent  from 
her  family  for  several  weeks.  I  saw  how  she  was 
treasuring'  up  every  idea  that  came  to  her  for  the 
improvement  of  her  children.  She  sought  to  in¬ 
form  herself  on  all  points  that  would  make  her  a 
more  useful  companion  to  them,  and  enjoyed  plan¬ 
ning  her  work  for  them  when  reunited  to  them 
once  more.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  should  man¬ 
age  somehow  to  give  them  more  of  her  personal 
training  and  society,  than  she  had  given  them  be¬ 
fore  her  sickness  and  her  journey,  and  she  was  in 
search  of  books  suitable  for  reading  with  them,  and 
gave  considerable  study  to  her  choice  of  presents 
which  would  have  the  best  effect  upon  each  one. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  fuss  over  children  too 
much,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  advisable  as  “  judi- 
dicious  letting  alone  ”  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  enlightened  mothers  to  follow  their  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  each  case.  Schools  and  classes,  especially 
kindergartens,  are  great  helps,  no  doubt — indeed 
they  are  necessary  to  the  broadest  development  of 
character — but  they  cau  never  take  the  place  of  good 
home  education.  If  a  mother  has  not  time  to  read 
with  her  children,  to  play  games  with  them,  to  su¬ 
pervise  their  employments,  to  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  enthusiasms  and  disappointments, 
it  is  a  great  pity,  and  a  remedy  should  be  sought. 

Jelly  and  Marmalade  Making. 

I  remember  how  difficult  a  matter  it  used  to  be, 
among  most  of  the  housekeepers  familiar  to  my 
childhood,  to  make  jelly  “  come.”  You  would  see 
jars  and  tumblers  of  thick  red  fluid  sitting  in  the 
sunshine,  waiting  for  the  sun’s  rays  to  evaporate 
the  excess  of  water,  and  change  the  fluid  into 
jelly.  You  would  hear  housekeepers  apologizing 
for  their  gummy  jelly,  by  explaining  how  they  had 
to  put  it  over  the  Are  a  second  time  and  boil  it 
down,  thus  thickening  the  fluid,  but  not  making 
successful  jelly.  Other  housekeepers  said  they 
never  had  a  bit  of  trouble  in  making  good  jelly,  be¬ 
ing  very  particular  to  take  the  fruit  when  first  fair¬ 
ly  ripened,  and  when  freshly  picked  and  dry.  They 
were  also  careful  to  observe  exact  weights  and 
measures.  Jelly  can  be  made  from  any  fruit  or 
vegetable,  from  which  can  be  obtained  the  peculiar 
substance  or  principle  called  peciine — so  called 
from  a  Greek  word  meaning  curdled.  This  can  be 
obtained  not  only  from  currants,  grapes,  apples, 
plums,  quinces,  and  other  fruits,  but  from  turnips, 
carrots,  beets,  and  other  roots,  flavored  in  each  case 
by  some  other  principle  peculiar  to  each  fruit  or 
vegetable.  Jelly  is  commonly  made  by  mixing 
sugar  with  the  fruit  juice,  but  usually  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  juice  must  be  reduced  by  boiling  or 
by  the  action  of  sunshine.  If  boiled  too  long,  it 
loses  its  power  to  form  jelly,  and  becomes  gummy. 
Boiling  the  sugar  with  the  fruit  juice  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  its  perfect  mixture,  spoils  the  flavor, 
or  makes  the  jelly  more  bitter  and  less  clear  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  than  when  the  sugar  is  put  in  after  the 
juice  has  been  boiled  sufficiently  alone.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  necessity  of  boiling  the  juice  and  sugar 
together,  the  most  careful  housekeepers  now  put 
the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary  to  make  the  jelly 
they  are  preparing  on  plates  in  the  oven,  letting  it 
get  as  hot  as  possible  without  burning  it  while 
boiling  down  the  juice.  The  plan  is  strongly  re¬ 
commended  by  Marion  Harland,  who  says  she  has 
practiced  this  for  twelve  years  without  a  single 
failure.  If  too  little  sugar  is  used,  the  jelly  will 
not  stiffen  without  over-boiling,  which  spoils  both 
texture  and  flavor.  Recipes  for  jellies  often  direct 
us  to  “  simmer  in  a  little  water,”  until  soft  enough 
to  strain  through  the  jelly  bag.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  by  the  addition  of  water  longer  boiling  is 
required.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  set  free,  to  steam  it  well.  This 
may  be  done  by  setting  the  clean,  dry  fruit  over  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  in  a  covered  pan.  If  a  tin 
pan  is  used,  it  must  be  bright  and  unworn.  A 
rusted  or  blackened  tin,  or  an  iron  spoon,  would 
injure  the  flavor  of  fruit.  Or  a  stone  jar,  contain¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  may  be  set  in  a  kettle  of  cool  water, 
and  boiled  until  the  fruit-cells  are  broken  and  the 
juice  set  free.  Put  a  block  or  a  small  dish  under 
the  jar,  so  that  it  will  not  break  when  the  water 
around  it  begins  to  boil,  and  do  not  fill  the  kettle 


so  full  of  water  as  to  make  it  boil  over  into  the 
fruit.  The  jar  should  be  kept  covered.  A  new  tin 
steam  cooker  answers  well  for  making  jelly,  though 
a  stone  jar  is  perhaps  the  nicest.  Brown  sugar  is 
as  good  as  white  for  making  jelly,  except  that  it 
gives  a  darker  color.  The  usual  proportions  given 
are  “a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice,”  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  makes  better  crab  apple  jelly,  in  my  opinion. 

All  this  talk  about  jellies  comes  too  late  for  cur¬ 
rant  and  berry  jelly  this  season.  One  “"kink” 
about  making  strawberry  jelly  I  may  mention  here, 
however.  You  can  make  your  jelly  from  the  same 
fruit  that  you  use  for  canning,  if  you  follow  Marion 
Harland’ s directions  for  “  canning  berries.”  Under 
that  head  she  says,  “Heat  slowly  to  boiling  in  a 
large  fruit  kettle.  When  they  began  to  boi'i,  add 
sugar  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  to 
each  quart  of  fruit.  Before  doing  this,  however,  if 
there  is  much  juice  in  the  kettle,  dip  out  the  sur¬ 
plus  with  a  dipper  or  cup.  Leave,  the  berries  al¬ 
most  dry  before  putting  in  the  sugar.” 

So  this  juice  taken  from  the  berries  which  go  to 
fill  your  jars  as  “canned  fruit,”  makes  your  berry 
jelly,  after  having  been  strained.  Add  a  little 
lemon  juice  to  the  strawberry  juice,  and  to  your 
raspberry  juice  add,  if  possible,  currant  juice  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  currants  to  two  parts  of 
raspberries.  Then  observe  the  general  rale  o/  pound 
for  pint,  boil  twenty  minutes  before  adding  hot 
sugar,  and  only  two  or  three  minutes  afterward. 

Beautiful  jelly  can  be  made  from  the  wild  plums, 
so  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  and  nice 
marmalade  can  be  made  from  the  same  fruit. 

Wild  Plum  Jelly.— Your  boiling  water  over  jour 
plums,  turning  it  oft  immediately — this  is  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  bitter  taste  in  the  skins. 
Steam  the  plums  in  a  stone  jar  or  covered  pan  over 
boiling  water,  until  they  crack  so  that  the  juice 
runs  out.  Put  them  into  a  colander  and  let  them 
drain,  but  do  not  press  them.  Boil  this  juice  twenty 
minutes,  meanwhile  heating  the  sugar  on  plates  in 
the  oven  (pound  for  pint)  so  hot  that  you  cannot 
bear  your  hand  in  it.  Put  the  hot  sugar  into  the 
boiling  juice,  and  boil  all  together  a  few  minutes. 

Hum  Marmalade. — Rub  the  plums,  after  draining, 
through  a  sieve  or  colander,  to  take  out  the  stones 
and  skins.  Add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each 
pint  of  pulp,  boil  slowly,  stirring  well  to  prevent 
burning,  until  it  is  a  smooth,  thick  paste. 

Excellent  marmalade  is  made  by  mixing  the  sifted 
pulp  of  wild  plums  and  crab  apples. 

Crab  Apple  Marmalade  is  made  like  plum  marma¬ 
lade,  after  sifting  the  steamed  apples  through  a 
colander.  Do  not  pare  the  apples,  but  only  cut 
out  the  blossom  ends.  Half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pint  of  pulp.  Boil  until  you  have  a  clear  thick  paste. 

Crab  Apple  Jelly. — Cut  out  the  blossom  ends  and 
quarter  the  apples,  but  do  not  peel  or  core  them. 
Put  into  a  stone  jar,  covered  well,  and  set  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  of  tepid  water,  with  a  block  or  small  tin  in  the 
bottom.  Let  it  boil  thus  nearly  all  day,  leaving  it 
in  the  covered  jar  until  the  next  morning.  Then 
sift  through  a  colander,  and  afterwards  strain 
through  a  jelly  bag.  Allow  a  pound  of  sugar  for  a 
pint  of  juice.  Boil  the  juice  twenty  minutes,  add 
the  hot  sugar,  stirring  well,  and  let  all  boil  up  to¬ 
gether  two- or  three  minutes.  Some  crab  apples 
seem  veiy  dry  and  require  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  to  the  juice. 

Wild  Grape  Jelly. — Gather  the  ripe  fruit  before 
frost,  or  while  it  retains  all  its  acidity.  Steam 
(without  water)  in  a  covered  jar  set  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  until  the  grapes  are  well  broken  up.  Strain 
through  a  colander,  then  through  a  jelly  bag.  Boil 
the  juice  alone  twenty  minutes,  and  add  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  each  pint  of  juice.  Have  the  sugar  hot 
when  put  in,  stirring  carefully.  Boil  all  together 
two  or  three  minutes. 

The  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations. 

The  Kindergarten  system  for  the  education  of 
children,  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in 
these  columns.  The  name,  meaning  “  Child-gar¬ 
dens,”  was  given  by  the  originator,  Froebel,  because 
children  were  cultivated  rather  than  taught.  We 
cannot  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  its  principles 


and  methods,  but  state  briefly  that  the  Kindergar¬ 
ten  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  children  must  do 
something,  and  it  endeavors  to  turn  their  ceaseless 
activity  to  a  good  account ;  it  furnishes  the  child 
with  play,  and  so  directs  that  play  that  it  shall  form 


a  part  of  the  child’s  education  It  is  intended  for 
very  young  children — even  beginning  before  the 
child  can  leave  the  constant  care  of  the  mother, 
and  goes  on  until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be 
taught  from  books  and  in  a  regular  school.  When 
the  system  was  first  introduced  it  made  but  slow 
progress  in  this  country,  but  a  few  appreciative 
minds — among  them  notably  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Pea¬ 
body — saw  its  capabilities  and  persisted  in  advocat¬ 
ing  it ;  now,  after  a  healthy  growth,  the  Kindergar¬ 
ten  may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  established.  In 
proof  of  this  may  be  cited  the  advertisements  of 
the  numerous  Kindergartens  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  papers,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  cities  it  has 
been  engrafted  upon  the  common  school  system. 
While  we  had  a  general  notion  that  this  system  of 
education  was  now  accepted  and  advocated  by  the 
best  teachers  of  youth,  we  had  no  idea  of  its  ex¬ 
tent  until  we  recently  made  a  visit  to  the  book-store 
of  Mr.  E.  Steiger,  Nos.  22  and  2-i  Frankfort  st. ,  N. 
Y.  This  gentleman  has  for  a  long  time  made  a 
specialty  of  Kindergarten  literature  and  materials, 
and  publishes  catalogues  of  both.  The  works  in 
English,  German,  and  French,  are  surprisingly  nu¬ 
merous,  and  there  are  several  journals  devoted  to 
Kindergartens  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  knowing  its  aims  and 
means— and  every  mother  should  be — can  send  to 
Mr.  Steiger  for  the  Kindergarten  tracts  which  he 
publishes  for  gra¬ 
tuitous  distribu¬ 
tion.  As  the  child 
at  play  must  have 
something  to  play 
with ,  Froebel  devis¬ 
ed  a  series  of  play¬ 
things  which  he 
called  “gifts  ”  and 
“  occupation  mate¬ 
rial,”  to  keep  little 
fingers  busy.  These 
are  regularly  grad-  Fig.  2. — perforating. 

ed,  and  are  to  be 

used  successively  according  to  the  development 
of  the  child.  The  first  gift,  to  be  used  while 
the  child  is  still  in  its  mother’s  arms,  consists  of 
soft  balls  of  different  colors,  each  with  a  string  by 
which  it  may  be.  swung,  and  a  box  in  which  all  may 
be  kept.  With  these  the  child  learns  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  here  and  there ;  the  use  of  the  gift  be¬ 
ing  accompanied  by  a  little  song,  or  verses,  which 
can  not  fail  to  amuse  the  little  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  it  many  object  lessons.  From  this  sim¬ 
ple  gift,  the  series  runs  through  various  ingenious 
and  pleasing  forms  up  to  the  20th,  in  which  the 
child  is  given  a  modeling  knife  and  a  ball  of  clay  or 
putty,  and  allowed  to  work  various  forms  out  of  a 
shapeless  mass.  The  manufacture  of  the  gifts. 
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which,  though  all  very  simple,  must  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  neat  and  accurate,  forms  a  large  business  of 
itself  ;  the  articles  are  put  up  in  boxes  for  use  in 
the  family,  and  are  accompanied  by  directions  for 
the  parent ;  they  are  also  supplied  to  kindergarten¬ 
ers — as  the  teachers  are  called.  Where  there  is  no 
established  Kindergarten,  the  same  method  is  of 
the  greatest  help  to  the  mother,  and  special  sets  are 
made  for  family  use.  To  give  some  idea  of  these 
various  occupations,  we  present  some  engravings 
which  illustrate  them.  Figure  1  shows  Froebel’s 
eighth  gift :  sticks  for  Stick-laying.  A  box,  with 
compartments,  contains  500  round  sticks,. like  those 
used  for  parlor  matches,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  inches 
long.  The  child  amuses  itself  by  laying  these  upon 
a  table  to  form  various  figures,  either  following  its 
own  fancy,  or  the  numerous  plates  of  designs  that 
accompany  them.  An  advanced  child,  can  readily 
make  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  these  sticks. 
Another  occupation  is  Perforating  or  Pricking ;  the 
gift  consists  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  ruled 
in  squares,  a  cushion  of  felt,  perforating  needles 
with  handles,  and  numerous  designs.  This  serves 
to  educate  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  the  child  pro¬ 
gresses  from  pricking  simple  lines  and  squares  to 
more  irregular  and  difficult  designs,  such  as  that 
shown  in  figure  2.  When  some  skill  is  acquired, 


Fig.  3. — PAPER -WEAVING. 


thicker  paper  may  be  used  and  the  perforated  pic¬ 
tures  mounted  for  preservation  or  to  use  as  screens, 
or  parts  of  fancy  boxes.  The  occupation  of  “  Paper 
Weaving”  is  provided  with 
P  P  strips  and  “  mats”  of  glazed 

paper  of  different  bright 
colors.  The  mat  is  a  sheet 
of  paper  cut  regularly,  but 
O  not  quite  to  the  edges,  mak¬ 
ing  a  warp  into  which  the 

Fig.  4.  PEAS  &  WIRES.  striPs  are  worked  by  means 
of  a  weaving  needle  which 
catches  the  end  of  the  strip  and  allows  it  to  be  pulled 
through,  under  and  over  the  strips  of  the  mat. 
Figure  3  shows  a  specimen  of  the  weaving,  which 
is  capable  of  great  variety,  and  allows  of  original 
designs.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  gifts  con¬ 
sists  of  pieces  of  wire  of  various  lengths,  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  a  lot  of  peas.  The  peas  are  soft¬ 
ened  by  soaking  several  hours  in  water,  and  by 
means  of  these  and  the  wires  a  great  variety  of 
skeleton  forms,  like  that  in  figure  4,  may  be  built 
up.  Little  cubes  of  cork  are  sometimes  used  in¬ 
stead  of  peas,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  the 
sticks,  used  for  stick-laying,  may  have  their  ends 
pointed  and  replace  the  wires.  These  are  but  four 
out  of-  the  20  different  occupations  and  gifts,  but 
are  sufficient  to  show  how  admirably  play  may  be 
made  to  develope  the  child’s  faculties,  and  form  a 
most  valuable  foundation  for  its  future  education. 


Mangles  old  and  new. 

A  mangle  as  a  household  convenience  is  so  little 
used  in  this  country  that  the  majority  of  persons 
have  only  an  indefinite  notion  that  it  is  something 
for  smoothing  linen,  but  what  it  looks  like  or  how 
it  works  they  have  no  idea.  In  hotels,  hospitals, 
laundries  that  do  steamboat  washing,  and  such 
places,  the  smoothing  of  sheets,  table  cloths,  tow¬ 
els,  and  the  like,  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  fiat  or 
sad-iron  would  be  very  slow  work,  and  in  such 
places  the  smoothing  is  expeditiously  and  suffici¬ 
ently  well  done  by  the  use  of  a  mangle.  In  its 
original  form  the  mangle  was  a  most  cumbrous  and 
unsightly  affair,  and  was  probably  derived,  with  its 
name,  from  Holland,  mangelen,  being  the  Dutch 


name  signifying  to  smooth  with  pressure,  as  well 
as  to  cut  up  promiscuously  and  mutilate.  The  ma¬ 
chine  consists  of  a  smooth  wooden  table,  upon 
which  are  two  smooth  rollers  ;  upon  these  rests  a 
large  wooden  box,  which  is  so  arranged  with  gear¬ 


ing,  that  by  turning  a  crank  the  box  is  pushed  back 
and  forth.  The  linen  being  placed  upon  the  table, 
the  rollers,  as  the  box  is  moved  back  and  forth, 
pass  over  it  and  smooth  it ;  in  order  to  give  the 
necessary  pressure  the  box  is  filled  with  stones,  and 
the  weight  brings  the  rollers  down  upon  the  cloth 
with  great  force.  The  machine  takes  up  nearly  as 
much  room  as  a  farm  wagon,  and  to  operate  it  re¬ 
quires  a  strong  arm.  When  we  have  seen  one  of 
these  unwieldy  mangles  in  operation,  and  seen  how 
useful  it  was  in  spite  ot  its  ungainly  looks-,  we  have 
wondered  why  some  one  did  not  invent  a  machine 
which  would  do  the  work  with  less  labor,  and  not 
take  up  more  than  a  third  of  the  room,  and  have 
long  been  convinced  that  whoever  would  provide  a 
compact  and  efficient  mangle  for  use  in  the  family, 
would  not  only  confer  a  blessing  upon  housekeep¬ 
ers,  but  reap  a  satisfactory  reward.  This  much- 
wished  for  end  the  “Standard  Laundry  Machinery 
Company”  of  Boston  and  New  York  claim  to  have 
accomplished.  This  Company  makes  washers, 
wringers,  mangles,  and  whatever  may  be  needed  to 
fit  up  a  complete  laundry,  and  present  a  fine  array 
of 'testimony  from  those  who  have  used  them,  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  machines.  The  mangles 
are  made  of  different  sizes  and  styles,  to  be  operat¬ 
ed  by  power  or  by  hand  ;  an  engraving  of  one  of 


Fig.  2.— IMPROVED  MANGLE. 

the  hand  machines  is  given  in  figure  1 ;  the  damp 
linen  being  properly  folded  passes,  when  the  crank 
is  turned,  between  heavy  rolls  of  polished  metal, 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  pressure  may  be 
regulated  according  to  the  material.  In  figure  2  is 
shown  an  improved  form  of  the  mangle,  which  may 
be  fastened  to  a  table.  The  smoothing  being  done 
entirely  by  pressure,  it  is  claimed  that  linen  and 
cotton  goods  last  much  longer  when  mangled, 
than  when  frequently  smoothed  by  hot  irons — an 
item  of  no  little  importance. 


Potatoes  in  Kentucky  Style. 

Our  potatoes  turned  out  a  small  crop  oi  small 
potatoes ;  more  than  that,  they  were  treacherous, 
and  though  they  came  to  the  table  looking  fair 
without,  they  were  often  dark  within,  and  not  to 
be  eaten.  One  day  a  new  dish  appeared  in  place  ot 
the  usual  plain  boiled  or  mashed  potatoes.  Every¬ 
body  pronounced  it  good  by  being  helped  at  least 


twice.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
kitchen,  we  found  that  she  learned  the  way  of  some 
Kentucky  people,  and  the  way  is  this  :  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  sliced  thiD,  as  for  frying,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  The  slices 
are  then  put  in  a  pudding  dish,  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  some  milk — about  balf-a-pint  to  an  ordinary 
pudding  dish.  They  are  then  put  into  the  oven 
and  baked  for  an  hour.  When  taken  out,  a  lump 
of  butter,  half  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  is  cut  into 
small  bits  and  scattered  over  the  top.  Those  who 
have  never  eaten  potatoes  cooked  thus,  do  not 
know  all  the  capabilities  of  that  excellent  escu¬ 
lent  tuber.  The  slicing  allows  the  interior  of  each 
potato  to  be  examined,  lienee  its  value  where  pota¬ 
toes  are  doubtful,  though  poor  ones  are  not  of 
necessity  required.  The  soaking  in  cold  water 
hardens  the  slices,  so  that  they  will  hold  their  shape. 
The  milk  serves  to  cook  them  through,  and  to  make 
a  nice  brown  on  the  top  ;  the  quantity  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience ;  if  just  a  little  is  left  as  a 
rich  gravy,  moistening  all  the  slices,  then  it  is  right. 
In  this  year  of  small  and  poor  potatoes,  this  method 
of  serving  them  will  be  very  welcome  to  many  a 
housekeeper.  The  only  trouble  about  it  is,  that 
every  one  will  eat  twice  as  many  as  when  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way. 


HOTS  <k  Mm®9 


Tiae  I&octor’s  Cora-esposadlcMce. 

Well,  here  is  quite  a  menagerie  1  The  animals,  it  is 
true,  are  small,  but  i!  we  judge  them  by  the, damage  they 
do,  they  are  quite  as  important  as  larger  ones,  and  their 
ways  of  living  and  getting  along  in  the  world,  are 
more  wonderful  than  those  of  the  others.  You  have 
guessed  that  I  refer  to  insects.  My  advice  to  study  the 
ways  of  insects  has  been  followed  by  some  youngsters, 
and  even  some  of  the  parents  of  the  young  people  have 
sent  their  inquiries  to  “  The  Doctor.”  All  right,  the 
more  the  better,  only  if  the  older  people  send  their 
questions  to  me,  they  must  expect  to  find  them  answered 

just  as  if  they  came  from  the  boys  and  girls . Here  is 

master  “  H.  W.,”  who  writes  from  Mt.  Sterling,  Ill.,  that 
“  some  things”  are  injuring  the  leaves  of  his  “  Centen¬ 
nial  Elm,”  and  he  wishes  to  know  what  they  are.  He 
sent  them  in  his  letter,  and  all  that  I  find  are  some  very 
unpleasant  looking,  shapeless  spots,  and  I  can  not  make 
out  any  form  whatever.  I  am  very  sorry,  as  “W.  II.” 
calls  them  “curious  things,”  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  they  are  myself.  If  the  “  things  ”  had  been  sent  in 
a  little  box  of  tin  or  wood,  they  would  have  come  all 
right.  I  must  tell  you 

HOW  TO  SEND  INSECTS, 

and  other  small  things  that  would  be  crushed  in  a  letter. 
A  little  box  is  the  handiest ;  it  should  be  quite  strong, 
which  paste  board  boxes  seldom  are,  and  only  tin  or 
wood  are  sure.  But  boys  who  live  on  a  farm,  do  not  al¬ 
ways  have  such  boxes  handy,  while  they  are  too  far  from 
shops  to  get  them,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a 
way,  by  which  they  can  do  quite  as  well  without.  Take 
a  piece  of  pine  or  other  light  wood,  and  with  an  augur 
or  bit  bore  a  hole  not  quite  through  it ;  then  you  can  cut 
away  the  wood  around  the  hole,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
too  heavy,  and  not  so  much  that  it  will  be  too  weak. 
Put  your  insect,  or  other  little  thing  into  this,  put  in  a 
cork,  and  you  will  have  a  box,  which,  if  not  so  neat  as 

some,  will  answer  perfectly . There  came  the  other 

day  a  lot  of  twigs  of  the  Larch  tree,  to  which  were  hang¬ 
ing  a  number  of  curious  objects,  like  that  shown  on 
the  next  page  in  figure  1.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  one 
who  found  them  was  puzzled,  but  had  he  cut  open  a 
bag,  he  would  have  found  inside  of  it  a  very  active, 
blackish  looking  caterpillar.  The  insect  is  known  as 
THE  BAG  OR  BASKET-WORM, 

and  also  Drop-worm,  though  it  is  not  a  worm,  except  to 
those  who  give  that  name  to  all  caterpillars.  When  the 
little  caterpillars  hatch  out  from  the  egg,  they  begin 
to  spin  a  bag  ;  when  very  young,  they  arc  found  upon 
leaves,  walking  upon  their  forward  feet,  with  their  tails 
stuck  up  in  the  air,  around  them  is  the  bag,  to  which 
they  fasten  little  bits  of  leaf.  As  they  grow,  they  add 
to  the  bag,  and  after  a  while  this  gets  so  heavy  that  in¬ 
stead  of  holding  it  up  into  the  air,  they  let  it  hang  down. 
The  bag  is  brownish,  and  they  fasten  to  it  little  bits  of 
twigs,  probably  all  the  better  to  deceive  the  birds,  and  by 
the  time  the  caterpillar  is  full  grown,  its  bag  is  of  the  size 
and  shape  shown  in  the  engraving.  In  Mexico  there  is 
a  horribly  thorny  shrub,  upon  which  a  related  Bag- 
worm  lives,  and  it  covers  its  bag  with  thorns,  put  on 
with  the  points  outwards,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  bird 
would  think  of  touching  it.  These  caterpillars  move 
along  on  the  twigs  of  a  tree,  hitch  their  case  fast  until 
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they  have  eaten  all  the  leaves  within  reach,  (some  at 
least  feeding  only  at  night,)  and  then  cut  away  their 
fastening,  and  move  away  to  another  spot.  They  arc  not 
very  particular  as  to  food,  but  will  live  upon  almost  any 
tree.  When  full-grown,  the  caterpillar  fastens  its  hag 
very  securely  to  a  twig,  and  then  goes  into  the  pupa 
state,  and  Anally  the  male  comes  out  as  a  little  moth, 
with  a  black  body  and  glassy  wings.  The  female  never 
comes  out,  but  makes  the  bag  her  coffin  ;  she  lays  a 
great  lot  of  eggs,  and 
dies  there ;  the  bag  con¬ 
taining  the  eggs  hangs 
upon  the  tree  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  spring  the 
young  hatch  out  to  eat 
more  leaves,  and  weave 
more  sacks.  They  are 
sometimes  very  numer¬ 
ous  upon  shade  trees, 
and  injure  them  very 
much.  The  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
pick  them  off.  Those 
found  upon  the  trees 
now  are  either  the 
empty  cases  of  the 
males,  or  those  of  the 
females,  almost  filled 
with  eggs,  and  if  the 
sacks  of  eggs  are  taken 
off  before  spring,  it  will 
save  much  trouble,  ft  is 
Fig.  1. — bag-ivorm.  said  that  there  is  a  Bag- 

worm  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  makes  a  sack  sis  inches  long!.... A 
few  years  ago,  as  I  was  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  from 
the  wrell,  an  enormous  Bee  went  by  my  head  with  a 
whoom  !  into  the  curb,  and  disappeared ;  how  so  big  a 
bee  could  get  out  of  sight  so  quickly,  puzzled  me,  and  I 
watched.  At  length  another  came,  and  I  being  on  the 
look-out,  saw  that  it  suddenly  popped  into  a  ho!e  in  one 
of  the  boards  of  the  well-curb.  Here,  thought  I,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  will  please  the  boys  and  girls,  but  the  old 
curb  was  taken  down  and  destroyed,  while  I  was  away 
from  home,  and  I  missed  the  chance  of  examining  the 
nests.  This  year  the  same  kind  of  bees  are  at  work  in  a 
small  porch  that  is  over  a  cellar  door,  and  they  have 
bored  holes  as  neatly  as  a  carpenter  could.  Indeed, 
these  insects  are  called 

CARPENTER  BEES, 

and  this  particular  one  the  Virginian  Carpenter  Bee  ;  it 
is  of  the  size  shown  in  figure  2,  and  is  much  larger  than 
the  common  Bumble  Bee,  but  being  much  less  hairy,  its 
body  does  not  look  much  larger.  The  bee  usually  bores, 
by  means  of  very  strong  jaws  well  formed  for  cutting,  in¬ 
to  the  edge  of  a  board,  and  when  she  (for  the  females  do 
this)  has  a  hole  across  the  grain,  about  her  own  length, 
she  turns  and  cuts  the  rest  of 
the  hole  with  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  You  may  be  sure 
that  she  does  not  turn  car¬ 
penter  for  amusement ;  she 
is  really  building  a  nest  to 
provide  for  her  young.  The 
hole  is  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  from  four  to  five 
inches  deep.  As  I  could  not 
well  tear  down  the  porch  to 
get  at  the  board  in  which  the 
bees  were  at  work,  I  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  engraving,  figure 
3,  from  Mr.  Packard.  This 
show's  one  of  the  holes  cut 
through,  so  that  you  can  see 
the  inside.  The  bee  puts  an 
egg  into  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  and  then  provides  food 
for  the  young  grub  that  will 
hatch  from  it,  for  you  must 
know  that  bees,  like  butter¬ 
flies  and  beetles,  when  just 
hatched,  are  larva  or  grubs, 
and  only  turn  into  perfect  in¬ 
sects  after  they  have  made 
their  growth.  The  food  of 
the  young  or  grub  bee,  is  pol¬ 
len,  the  dust  of  flowers,  such 
as  you  see  in  such  abundance 
in  lilies ;  this  the  mother 
bee  collects,  and  makes  into  a 
ball,  giving  each  egg  a  lump 
as  large  as  a  common  bean. 
The  egg  and  the  food  being 
ready,  the  bee  then  takes  the  chips  she  has  made,  sticks 
them  together  with  saliva,  and  builds  a  partition  quite 
across  the  hole ;  she  then  puts  in  another  ball  of  pollen, 
lays  another  egg,  and  shuts  this  in  with  a  sawdust  wall 
in  the  same  way.  When  she  is  through,  the  hole  or  tun. 


nel  is  divided  acrrfss,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  into  cells,  not 
quite  half-an-inch  long,  each  the  home  of  a  little  grub. 

The  lower  two 
colls  in  the  en¬ 
graving  show 
the  grub  hatched 
out,  and  feeding 
5on  its  pollen  ball. 
After  the  grubs 
get  full  grown, 
they  then  go 
into  the  pupa 
state,  and  finally 
come  out  as  full 
sized  bees.  Other 
carpenter  bees 
bore  into  shrubs,  such  as  the  blackberry  and  elder, 
and  if  you  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  you  may  find  more  than 
one  kind _ The  other  day  there  came  from  New  Hamp¬ 

shire  a  little  box,  in  which  was  packed  in  cotton  some¬ 
thing  that  might  w'ell  be  taken  for 


Fig.  2.— CARPENTER  BEE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  JEWEL. 

Nothing  among  the  costly  jewels  at  the  Centennial,  can 
be  more  truly  beautiful  than  this,  and  yet  it  was  only  one 
form  of  a  rather  common  insect.  Figures  4  and  5  are  two 
views  of  this  “jewel,”  of  real  size.  You  must  imagine 
it  to  be  of  the  most  delicate  clear  pale  green,  of  a  color 
only  seen  in  some  rare  minerals,  such  as  jade  ;  then  it  is 
hung  to  a  twig  by  the  blackest  of  all  black  little  stems  ; 
at  the  widest  part  there  is  a  row  of  golden  dots,  placed 
closely  together,  and  as  if  to  make  them  show  all  the 
more  brightly,  there  is  just  under  them  an  intensely  black 
line,  and  below  these  are  a  few  scattered  golden  spots. 
When  I  say  golden,  I  do  not  mean  merely  yellow,  but 
shining  with  exactly  the  luster  of  the  metal,  and  much 
more  like  real  gold  than  much  of  the  cheap  jewelry  that 
is  worn.  Of  course  the  spots  are  not  gold,  nor  is  there 
any  metal  about  them,  but  the  effect  of  the  skin  upon  the 
light,  produces  that  appearance.  This  beautiful  object 


Figs.  4  &  5.— CHRYSALIS  OF  ARCHIPPUS  BUTTERFLY. 

is  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  the  common  Archippus  butter¬ 
fly.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  milkweeds,  and  when 
full  grown,  is  a  black,  white,  and  yellow  “  worm,”  about 
two  inches  long,  and  with  a  pair  of  black  horns  at  each 
end.  When  it  goes  to  rest,  to  get  ready  to  come  out  as  a 
butterfly,  it  hangs  itself  up,  doubles  into  a  small  space, 
and  after  throwing  off  its  old  skin,  appears  as  in  figures 
4  and  5.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  about  insects  that  is 
more  wonderful  than  that  such  a  large  caterpellar  should 
pack  itself  away  in  so  small  a  space,  or  that  out  of  this 
little  jewel  should  come  an  orange  and  black  butterfly, 
with  four  inches  spread  of  wings.  By  examining  the  pupa 
closely,  you  can  see  under  the  half-transparent  skin,  the 
rings  of  the  body  and  the  folded  wings  of  the  future  but¬ 
terfly.  Another  thing  strange  about  it  is,  that  all  this 
beauty  lasts  only  for  about  10  days,  for  the  change  from 
caterpillar  to  butterfly  takes  place  in  that  time.  All  this 
gilding  must  be  of  some  use  to  the  insect ;  the  rough  case 
of  the  Bag-worm  deceives  the  birds,  and  I  think  that  this 
green  and  golden  pupa  case  must  so  astonish  the  birds, 
that  they  stop  to  admire  it  and  forget  that  it  may  be  good 
to  eat.  Iu  some  parts  ot  the  country  these  butterflies  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  said  that  there  are  sometimes  mil- 
lions  of  them  in  swarms.  How  wonderful  to  think  that 
each  one  of  these  came  from  such  a  beautiful  case  as  I 
have  described ! 

The  talk  about  insects  has  taken  so  much  space  that 
the  other  letters  must  wait.  Do  not  think  that  questions 
not  answered  at  once  arc  lost  or  forgotten.  I  have  a  nice 
“  pigeon  hole  ”  in  my  letter  case  which  is  marked  “  B. 
and  G.,”  and  all  your  letters  are  safely  kept  until  I  can 
find  it  convenient  to  reply. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 


WORD  PUZZLE.— ACROSTIC. 

My  first  signifies  “  the  grace  or  mercy  of  The  Lord.” 
My  second  signifies  the  same  as  Joshua,  “  a  saviour. 
My  third  signifies  “  a  rose.” 

My  fourth  signifies  “a  cluster  of  figs.” 

My  fifth  signifies  “  made  of  stone.” 

My  sixth  signifies  “  rewarded.” 

My  initials  form  the  name  of  a  river  called  “River  of 
ludmnent.  My  finals  for  the  name  of  a  man  signifying 
‘  Beautiful.”  J.  B.  G. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

4,  5,  G, — 6,  2,  4,  and  1,  5,  3,  3,-1,  2,  8,  4,  3.  9,  4,  4,  three 
little  boys,  lived  in  the  city  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
They  went  out  one  evening  to  play  1,  2,  3,  3,  and  when 
they  returned  their  father  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  very 
4,  2,  3,  3,  man,  and  sometimes  as  cross  as  a  1,  9,  2.  8.) 
said  to  them  that  they  could  never  go  out  to  play.  6,  7,  8, 
9,  if  they  were  ever  so  3,  2,  4.  9,  again  ;  and  he  gave  5, 
G,  (a  little  0,  5,  4,  9.  of  a  chap)  a  1.  2,  4,  on  his  head,  al¬ 
though  he  was  the  least  to  1,  3,  2,  C.  9.  He  began  to  8.  7, 
2,  8,  and  said  he  did  not  know  what  4.  5,  G,  9,-5,  4,  was. 
His  sister  6,  2,  1.  9,  3,  a  lovely  G,  7.  8,  4,  2,  3,  came  and 
comforted  the  little  fellow'.  Although  she  was  a  little  3, 
2,  0,  9,  she  walked  a  G,  5,  3,  9,  to  school,  every  day.  Mat. 

ties. 

1.  Detuitrag  si  het  isafret  lobmoss  chhwi  gnirspS  morf 
eth  olus,  dan  eht  earth  fo  mini  howntek  onne  rorae 
trangfar.  Weliil  sit  potennop.  edituginrat,  si  a  ledday 
dewe,  ton  noly  noginisop  ni  isfelt,  till)  greatginnimp  het 
vrye  stopherema  ni  chhwi  ti  worgs  tliiw tidef  sprova. 

2.  Ileret  si  on  olary  doraot  nalrengi.  Charlie  G.  B. 

square  word. 

1.  A  bird.  2.  A  cavity.  3.  A  metal.  4.  To  dispatch. 

Nip. 

decapitations. 

1.  Behead  one  animal  and  leave  another. 

2.  Behead  one  musical  instrument  and  leave  another. 

3.  Behead  one  bird  and  leave  another. 

4.  Behead  an  animal  and  leave  a  grain. 

5.  Behead  part  of  a  tree  and  leave  a  boat. 

G.  Behead  a  piece  of  wood  and  leave  a  fastening. 

7.  Behead  a  package  and  leave  a  beverage. 

8.  Behead  a  country  and  leave  something  unpleasant. 

Isola. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

The  central  letters  form  a  river  in  the  United  States. 

I.  A  quarter  of  a  cent.  2.  To  assign.  3.  A  boat.  4.  A 

man  of  great  power.  5.  Genuine.  G.  A  river  in  the 
United  States.  7.  A  county  in  Kentucky.  8.  A  county 
in  Tennessee.  9.  To  traduce.  10.  To  lay.  11.  Part  of 
a  trunk.  Billy  Button. 

concealed  birds,  animals,  fish,  and  fruit. 

1.  Charles  had  a  very  fine  tool-chest. 

2.  He  gave  me  a  monkey-wrench  yesterday. 

3.  It  had  a  particular  kind  of  screw. 

4.  He  is  always  trying  to  do  good. 

5.  Beer  from  the  tap  pleases  many  an  old  toper. 

6.  Pat  routed  a  flock  of  geese  on  the  meadow. 

7.  He  was  engaged  in  spearing  fish. 

8.  He  can’t  elope  without  being  detected. 

9.  He  will  either  have  to  abscond  or  die. 

10.  Cato’s  soliloquy  has  been  often  quoted. 

II.  They  had  permission  to  range  around  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

12.  They  used  slime  for  mortar.  John  M.  Wheatley. 

DROP  LETTER  PUZZLE. 

Otighblsnheeigi, 

C  1  i  g  h  r  s  i  g  a  d  o  r  y  r  ; 

H  m  sbnsonoli  r  v  r  f  o 
Adlntekayngo — 
Tue’niedyisonn h W  s 
Weteelsaligsoeetrs! 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  E.  B.  E.,  C.  M.  J., 
Grace  H.  K.,  Annie  M.  M.,  Lydia  J.  R.,  Alice  A.  B., 
Mattie  McB.  A.,  Clara  D.  L.,  Joe,  Harry  G.,  Guy  C.  N., 
Ernest  F.  D.,  and  C.  D. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue ,  to  Box  111 , 
P.  O.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


A  Etcmarkablc  History. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  history.  It  is  about  Stephen  and 
the  bird.  You  know  that  the  savages,  who  do  not  have 
letters,  use  pictures  instead,  and  picture  writing  is  the 
only  kind  of  writing  they  know  anything  about.  This 
being  a  remarkable  story,  it  needs  both  pictures  and  wri¬ 
ting— or  what  is  the  same  thing,  types.  Once  there  was 
a  boy  named  Stephen.  Stephen  was  a  remarkable  hoy. 
Stephen  had  a  sister — never  mind  what  her  name  was — 
she  was  a  remarkable  sister.  Stephen’s  sister  had  a  bird 
— never  mind  what  kind  it  was,  it  was  a  remarkable  bird. 
If  you  don’t  think  so,  here  is  its  picture. 


STEPHEN’S  SISTER’S  REMARKABLE  BIRD. 
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One  clay  the  sister  was  going-  away  from  home  ;  she  was 
afraid  to  leave  her  bird.  Stephen’s  sister  had  a  re¬ 
markable  reason  for  being  afraid.  This  was  the  reason. 


STEPHEN’S  SISTER’S  REMARKABLE  REASON. 


So  Stephen’s  sister  made  Stephen  promise  that  he 
would  watch  the  bird  while  she  tvas  gone.  Stephen  was 
not  only  a  remarkable,  but  a  promising  boy,  and  he 
promised.  This  is  the  way  that  Stephen  watched. 


STEPHEN  WATCHING  THE  REMARKABLE  BIRD. 


As  Stephen  watched,  he  dreamed.  He  had  a  remarkable 
dream— strange  things  happened.  Some  dreams  come 
true.  This  is  what  Stephen  saw  at  the  end  of  his  dream. 


THE  REMARKABLE  END  OP  STEPHEN’S  DREAM. 


Tlie  Fox,  tlie  CJoat,  and  tlie  Carrots. 

This  is  a  "fable,  translated- from  the  French.  Do  yon 
know  what  a  fable  is  ?  The  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
mean  a  falsehood  or  untruth,  but  it  has  ■another  and  a 
better  meaning — a  short  story  that  is  intended  to  teach 
some  good  lesson.  When  your  grand-parents  were  chil¬ 
dren,  there  were  but  few  books  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
-dSsop’s  fables  were  then  read  by  young  as  well  as  old, 


and  very  good  reading  they  were.  It  is  not  known  who 
wrote  HDsop’s  fables;  there  was  a  celebrated  writer  of 
that  name  who  lived  about  600  years  B.  C.,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  fables  called  his  were  written  by  others. 
La  Fontaine,  a  Frenchman,  was  a  writer  of  charming 
fables,  and  there  have  been  others  in  other  countries.  In 
HUsop’s  fables  the  story  is  told,  and  then  its  meaning 
added  in  a  “moral,”  but  we  think  that  the  story  should 
be  so  well  told,  that  every  one  who  reads  it  should  see 
the  moral  without  being  told.  We  do  not  know  who 
wrote  this  fable,  but  it  will  no  doubt  remind  many  a  boy 
and  girl  of  times  when  they  have  been  as  foolish  as  the 
fox  and  the  goat. 

Once  a  fox  and  a  goat  were  walking  together  along  a 
road,  and  saw  a  sack  lying  against  a  hedge. 

“What  do  you  think  is  inside  that  sack?”  said  the 
goat. 

“I  will  go  and  see,”  replied  the  fox;  and,  putting  his 
nose  into  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tied  tightly  by  a  cord,  he 
shook  about  the  bag  so  much  that  the  string  at  last  gave 
way,  and  tlie  finest  carrots  one  could  wish  for  fell  out. 

“They  are  for  me,”  said  the  fox,  “for  I  opened  the 
sack.’ 

“  Yes,”  said  the  goat ;  “but  I  gave  you  the  idea,  and 
if  you  touch  them  I  will  tear  your  sides  with  my  horns.” 

The  fox  looked  at  the  goat’s  great  horns  and  showed 
his  teeth. 

The  goat,  on  seeingthe  fox’s  teeth,  thought  within  her¬ 
self,  “  I  don’t  much  like  that  kind  of  weapon.” 

And  the  fox  said  to  himself,  “  I  will  not  expose  my 
sides  to  those  terrible  horns.” 

After  a  minute’s  silence  the  fox  said :  “  Why  do  we 
stand  looking  at  each  other?  What  is  the  use  of  that  ? 
Let  us  see  which  is  the  stronger.  See,  there  are  two 
heaps  of  stones.  You  shall  take  one  and  I  the  other.  lie 
who  shall  first  throw  down  his  heap  shall  eat  the  carrots.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  goat.  So  they  went  to  their 
heaps  of  stones. 

The  goat  put  her  legs  firmly  together,  and  struck  with 
her  horns  so  hard  as  to  make  a  great  noise,  but  the  heap 
did  not  shake. 

“  Ah  !  you  do  not  hit  hard  enough,”  said  the  fox. 

The  goat  went  three  steps  backwards,  and  ran  at  the 
heap  with  all  her  might.  But,  crack  !  her  horns  broke  ! 

When  the  fox  saw  that  he  began  to  skip  about.  “  Oh, 
my  dear  friend,”  said  he,  “  the  carrots  belong  to  me  now!” 

“Not  yet,”  said  the  goat,  “.you  have  not  succeeded  in 
your  task  yet.  If  you  touch  the  carrots,  I  will  tear  your 
side  with  the  stumps  of  my  horns.” 

The  fox  looked  at  the  goat,  and  said  to  himself,  “She 
has  one  left  still,  which  is  almost  whole  ;  she  will  tear 
my  sides  with  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  I  will  knock  down  my  heap,  then  ; 
it  is  nothing  for  me.” 

The  fox  began  to  dig  with  his  fore-paws  until  he  had 
made  a  great  hole  in  the  ground  close  to  the  heap.  The 
stones  soon  fell  over  into  the  hole,  but,  alas  !  they  fell  on 
the  fox  and  broke  Ills  left  paw. 

Then  the  two  looked  at  one  another — the  one  with  her 
broken  horns,  the  other  with  his  broken  paw. 

“Run  after  the  carrots,”  said  the  goat,  with  a  sneer, 
“  I  will  give  them  up  to  you.” 

“  I  can  not,”  answered  the  fox,  “  my  paw  hurts  mo  too 
much.  Take  them  yourself.” 

“That  is  just  what  lam  going  to  do,”  said  the  goat, 
and  she  ran  for  the  sack ;  but  neither  bag  nor  carrots 
were  to  be  seen  :  while  they  were  disputing,  a  man  had 
come  along  and  carried  all  away. 

“Alas!”  cried  the  goat,  “how  stupid  we  have  been  ! 
If  we  had  divided  the  treasure,  we  should  have  kept 
w'hole — I  my  horns,  you  your  paw,  and  each  of  us  would 
have  had  more  carrots  than  we  could  eat.” 

- - - 

Tlie  Spring-  under  tlie  "Willow. 

BY  I.ILA  V.  NORTII. 

Once,  a  long  time  ago,  a  little  boy  named  Charlie  lived 
with  his  mother  on  the  side  of  a  green  hill.  His  father 
had  been  a  sailor,  and  was  drowned  in  a  storm  at  sea, 
leaving  his  wife  and  little  boy  only  money  enough  to 
live  on  in  their  little  cottage  among  the  trees.  Charlie 
was  happy  all  the  day  long :  he  loved  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  the  pretty  wild  creatures  of  the  woods  and 
fields  were  all  his  friends  ;  but  best  of  all  he  loved  the 
spring  under  the  willow.  In  the  hottest  summer  weather 
the  water  was  always  cold,  and  three  times  a  day  Charlie 
went  to  fill  his  little  pail  for  himself  and  his  mother. 

One  day  it  was  very  hot,  and  the  sun  poured  down  its 
heat  every  moment,  while  there  was  no  kind  cloud  to 
shield  the  poor  earth  from  its  rays.  Toward  noon  Charlie 
took  his  little  pail  to  go  for  the  water.  Out  from  the 
shade  of  the  maples  around  the  house  he  wrent,  and  down 
the  long,  bare  hill-side.  Charlie  thought  there  must 
surely  be  a  stone  in  the  crown  of  his  straw  hat,  it  weighed 
so  heavily,  and  the  willow,  where  the  spring  was,  had 
never  seemed  so  far  off.  He  was  very  glad  to  get  under  its 
shade  at  last,  and  to  find  the  spring  as  cool  and  fresh,  as 


though  it  had  never  heard  of  being  warm.  Charlie 
tossed  off  his  hat,  and  threw  himself  down  on  the  mossy 
ground  beside  the  spring.  The  willow  hung  over  it, 
and  shielded  it  with  all  its  long  boughs  from  the  sun,  so 
that  when  Charlie  looked  in,  all  he  could  see  at  first, 
were  the  bunches  of  slender  branches,  with  their  long 
leaves,  looking  like  the  green  hair  of  the  mermaids  that! 
his  father  used  to  tell  about.  But  after  a  while  his  eye 
grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  then  he  found  he 
could  see  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  water.  And  hark ! 
what  was  that;  was  it  the  noise  of  the  little  brook  tumb¬ 
ling  over  the  stones,  or  was  it  fairy  laughter  ?  Certain¬ 
ly  it  must  have  been  laughter,  for  there,  looking  up  at 
Charlie  from  the  bottom  of  the  spring,  was  the  tiniest, 
brightest,  merriest  little  man  in  the  world.  Ho  was 
dressed  all  in  green  and  silver,  and  for  a  cap  he  wore  a 
white  morning-glory,  with  a  long  willow-leaf  as  a  feather. 

“  G'ood  morning  !  ”  he  called  out  to  Charlie,  laughing 
and  nodding,  until  Charlie  could  not  help  laughing  too. 

“How  did  you  come  there?”  asked  the  astonished 
and  delighted  little  boy. 

“Come  here?  Why,  I  live  here.  I  am  a  water- fairy, 
and  I  own  this  spring,”  said  the  little  man,  and  some¬ 
how  his  voice  sounded  like  the  soft,  clear  noise  the 
brook  made,  as  it  ran  out  of  the  spring,  and  raced  away 
over  the  pebbles. 

“I  should  think  you  would  get  wet,”  said  Charlie. 

“Wet!  Of  course — I  want  to  be  wet;  it’s  dreadful 
to  be  dry.  Come  down  here,  and  see  how  cool  it  is.” 

It  did  look  cool ;  the  bottom  of  the  spring  was  silvery 
sand,  and  the  sides  were  white  rocks.  No  hot  sunshine 
found  its  way  down  there. 

“  Won’t  I  be  drowned  ?  ”  said  Charlie,  hesitating. 

“Am  I  drowned  ?  ”  asked  the  fairy,  dancing  about  and 
laughing,  until  he  sent  several  little  bubbles  up  to  the 
top  of  the  water.  Charlie  could  not  resist;  without 
stopping  to  think  twice,  he  jumped  in.  To  his  surprise, 
instead  of  sinking  like  a  stone,  he  went  down  slowly  and 
lightly,  until  he  reached  the  bottom,  and  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  choked  by  the  water,  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  never 
breathed  so  easily  before.  His  size,  too,  was  greatly 
changed,  he  was  now  hardly  as  ta.l  as  the  water- fairy, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  green  and  silver,  like  his. 
On  his  head  was  a  morning-glory  cap,  and  the  fairy 
picked  up  a  long-  willow-leaf  irom  the  bottom  of  the 
spring,  and  gave  it  to  Charlie  for  a  feather. 

“  Now  I’ll  show  you  something  worth  seeing,”  said 
the  merry  little  man,  and  taking  Charlie  by  the  hand,  he 
led  iiim  through  an  archway  in  the  side  of  the  spring. 
Through  this  archway  a  stream  rushed  into  the  spring, 
and  after  they  had  ascended  a  steep  place,  down  which 
it  poured,  Charlie  found  from  whence  it  came.  They 
were  in  a  rocky  cave.  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was  !  The 
walls  and  sides  shone  like  diamonds,  and  in  its  center  a 
beautiful  fountain  threw  its  clear  water  almost  up  to  the 
roof,  and  from  the  fountain  gushed  the  stream,  which 
led  into  the  spring.  Charlie  noticed  along  the  sides  of 
the  cave  heaps  of  what  seemed  little  pearls, yet  sparkling 
with  colors,  which  a  pearl  never  had. 

“  These  are  drops  of  dew,”  said  the  fairy.  “I  have 
been  gathering  them  from  the  spray-  of  the  fountain. 
To-morrow  look  on  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  cobwebs, 
and  you  will  see  them  all.” 

Charlie  thought  he  could  have  staid  listening  to  the 
fountain  for  hours,  but  the  fairy  led  him  into  another 
chamber,  opening  from  the  first.  Here  the  floor  was 
covered  with  little  bags,  and  each  bag  was  labeled  with 
the  name  of  a  flower.  White  Clover,  Red  Clover,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Yellow  Jessamine,  Honeysuckle,  Orange  Blos¬ 
soms,  Charlie  saw  all  these,  and  many  more.  “These 
are  bags  of  honey  for  the  flowers,”  said  the  fairy,  “as 
soon  as  a  flower  opens,  I  send  some  one  to  pour  a  bag  of 
honey  into  it.  The  bees  know  it,  and  learn  to  watch  for 
the  fresh  flowers.  And  now  I'll  show  you  something 
still  more  wonderful.”  So  he  led  Charlie  into  another 
chamber,  where  there  were  heaps  of  jewels  of  all  kinds. 

“  These  are  for  the  fishes  and  insects  to  -wear,”  said  he. 

“  I  never  saw  them  have  any,”  said  Charlie  in  surprise. 

“Ah!  you  don’t  look,”  said  the  little  man,  “that's 
the  reason  I  brought  you  here.” 

Just  then  Charlie  stopped  suddenly,  and  listened  a 
moment.  Faint  and  far  away— oh,  so  far  away— he  heard 
some  one  calling  “  Charlie  !  Charlie  1  ” 

“  I  must  go,”  he  said,  “  it  is  my  mother.” 

“Oh,  wait  a  moment,”  said  the  fairy. 

“  No— thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  I  must  go,” 
he  said,  and  running  into  the  cave  of  the  fountain  again, 
he  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  was  carried  into  the 
spring.  With  all  his  might  he  leaped  upward,  and  then 
a  mist  came  over  his  e’yes,  and  he  knew  no  more,  until 
he  waked  on  the  mossy  ground,  and  found  his  mother 
bonding  over  him. 

“Whore’s  the  water-fairy,”  said  Charlie  sitting  up. 

“Don’t  try  to  think,”  said  his  mother,  “you  must 
have  had  a  sunstroke.  Do  you  feel  better  now  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Charlie,  “but  I  haven’t  had  a  sun¬ 
stroke,  I’ve  been  down  in  the  spring.” 

His  mother  did  not  believe  him,  but  Charlie  knew  it 
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■was  true,  for  when  he  looked  into  the  spring,  there  was 
his  green  feather  at  the  bottom,  and  the  next  time  he 
found  a  locust,  he  discovered  an  opal  in  its  head,  which 


he  was  sure  was  one  of  those  he  had  seen  in  the  fairy- 
cave  when  he  visited  the  Spring  under  the  Willow. 

- - —  i - — 

The  »octoi-’s  TjjIIcs— About  Irost 
and  Steel. 

Little  did  the  boy  think,  who  asked  the  question  as  to 
the  difference  between  iron  and  steel,  that  he  would  have 
to  read  so  long  a  reply.  But  a  brief  dictionary  answer 
would  not  tell  much,  and  when  I  am  obliged  to  describe 
everything  about  it,  because  boys  and  girls  are  not  apt  to 
know  much  about  chemistry,  it  takes  a  great  while.  Let 
us  see  how  far  we  have  reached :  The  iron  in  the  ore  is 
usually  mixed  with  oxygen,  and  we  separate  the  iron  by 
taking  away  the  oxygen,  which  we  do  by  giving  the 
oxygen  a  plenty  of  carbon  (coal).  The  iron  runs  from 
the  furnace  where  it  has  been  separated  from  the  ore  as 
cast-iron,  and  usually  the  first  step  is  to  run  the  melted 
iron  into  rough  bars,  called  pigs, .as  was  described  last 
month.  Since  that  was  printed,  I  have  come  across  an 
engraving  showing  the  interior  of  the  casting  shed  to  an 
iron-furnace,  which  I  give  here.  Yon  see  on  the  left 
hand  side  the  sand  made  into  ridges  with  channels  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  these  channels  are  the  molds.  Along  one 
side  of  these  there  runs  a  long  channel,  which  connects 
with  these  shorter  ones,  or  molds,  hut  to  have  the  molds 
furthest  from  the  furnace  filled  first,  these  arc  shut  off 
from  the  long  channel  by  gates,  which  are  plates  of  iron 
with  a  handle,  and  look  much  like  a  spade.  When  the 
melted  iron  has  filled  the  molds  furthest  from  the  furnace 
<a  part  of  which  you  see  at  the  rear),  these  gates  are 
taken  out,  one  at  a  time,  to  let  the  melted  iron  run  into 
the  other  molds.'  This  cast-iron  is  not  pure,  hut  contains, 
besides  other  matters  that  were  in  the  ore,  from  two  to 
five  parts  in  the  hundred  of  carbon,  which  it  got  from 
the  coal.  To  change  the  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron,  this 
carbon,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  and  other  impurities  also,  must 
be  got  rid  of,  which  is  done  by  burning  it  out;  the  melt¬ 
ed  cast-iron  is  exposed  to  a  great  heat  with  a  plenty  of 
air,  and  the  carbon  nearly  all  disappears,  leaving  the  iron 
nearly  pure  in  the  form  in  which  it  can  only  be  worked 
by  hammering  and  welding.  Cast-iron  is  brittle,  hard, 
and  can  be  melted,  but  cannot  be  welded  ;  wrought-iron 
is  tough,  but  soft,  and  cannot  rehdily  be  melted, "but  can 
be  welded.  _  For  many  purposes  a  metal  is  needed  that 
has  all  these  qualities;  that  is  tough  and  hard,  and  may 
be  melted  or  welded,  and  this  is  found  in  steel,  which  is 
iron  containing  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  carbon  than 
cast-iron,  and  more  than  wrought-iron.  The  original  way 
of  making  steel  was  to  first  make  wrought-iron  from 
cast-iron,  and  then  turn  the  wrought-iron  into  steel  by 
adding  more  carbon.  A  very  curious  process  it  is.  A 
case  is  built  of  fire-brick,  and  in  this  are  placed  bars  of 


wrought-iron,  which  are  packed  in  fine  charcoal ;  the 
charcoal  being  all  around  and  between  the  bars,  the  case 
is  closed  tight,  heated  bright  red,  and  kept  at  this  heat 


for  a  week  or  more.  At  the  proper  time  the  case  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool,  and  the  bars  taken  out ;  instead  of  being 
soft  and  tough,  as  when  they  went  in  as  wrought-iron, 
they  are  now  hard  and  brittle,  and  are  turned  into  steel. 
Being  roasted  so  long  with  the  carbon,  or  charcoal,  the 
iron  unites  with  enough  of  it  to  produce  these  changes. 
Bars  of  steel  produced  in  this  way  are  uneven  in  quality, 
the  outside  of  the  bar  having  more  carbon  than  the  in¬ 
terior;  so  the  bars  are  broken  up  and  put  into  a  pot 
made  of  black-lead  (such  as  pencils  are  made  of)  and 
clay,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat ;  the  steel  melts,  and 
is  then  cast  into  molds,  and  the  bars  thus  made  are  of 


even  quality  all  through.  Steel  contains  from  about  one 
part  in  four  hundred  to  two  parts  in  one  hundred  of  car¬ 
bon.  There  are  several  other  ways  of  making  steel ;  or.e 
is  by  a  mixture  of  certain  different  iron  ores,  which  yield, 
by  proper  management,  steel  instead  of  cast-iron.  There 
is  what  is  called  the  Bessemer  process,  too  difficult  to 
describe  to  young  people,  but  which  makes  steel  so 
cheaply  that  it  may  be  used  for  rails  on  rail-roads,  in¬ 
stead  of  iron.  However  the  steel  may  be  made,  the 
object  is  to  get  a  mixture  of  iron  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbon.  There  are  other  substances  besides  car¬ 
bon  that  alter  the  quality  of  steel,  but  you  must  wait  un¬ 
til  you  get  older  before  you  can  learn  about  these.  One 
of  the  valuable  things  about  steel  is  that  it  may  be  soft 
and  tough,  or  exceedingly  hard  and  brittle,  according  to 
the  use  for  which  it  is  to  serve.  If  a  piece  of  steel  is 
heated  red  hot,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  it 
will  he  soft,  but  if,  when  red  hot,  it  is  plunged  into  wa¬ 
ter  or  oil,  it  cools  suddenly,  and  will  be  very  hard  ancj, 
brittle.  Another  curious  thing  about  steel  is  that  it  may 
be  made  of  any  desired  hardness  between  these  two 
points  ;  for  razors  and  surgeons’  instruments  much 
harder  steel  is  needed  than  for  saws  and  other  carpenters’ 
tools ;  this  giving  the  steel  any  desired  hardness  is  called 
tempering.  The  steel  is  first  made  very  hard  by  heating  it 
red  hot,  and  cooling  it  suddenly  in  water  or  other  liquid ; 
it  is  then  tempered  by  heating  it  to  a  less  strong 
heat.  Polished  steel,  when  heated  to  about  430°,  turns  a 
very  pale  yellow,  as  the  heat  is  increased  it  turns 
yellow,  then  with  more  heat  brown,  then  purple, 
and  finally  to  various  shades  of  blue.  The  skillful 
workman  knows  if  he  heats  the  steel  yellow,  and  al¬ 
lows  it  to  cool,  it  will  still  t>e  very  hard  ;  if  he  heats  it 
until  it  is  brown,  and  lets  it  cool,  it  will  be  softer,  and  so 
on  ;  he  knows  by  watching  the  color  what  the  temper  of 
the  steel  will  he.  You  have  noticed  that  watch  springs 
are  of  a  bright  blue  color;  this  color  shows  the  temper 
best  suited  for  springs ;  in  most  articles  the  color  (which 
is  the  thinnest  possible  film  upon  the  surface,  caused  by 
the  action  ot  the  oxygen  of  the  air)  is  rubbed  off,  but  it 
is  usually  left  upon  the  spring.  Probably  some  boys,  who 
have  accidentally  heated  their  pocket  knives,  and  then 
found  that  they  would  not  hold  an  edge,  no  matter  how 
much  they  were  sharpened,  have  learned  something  about 
tempering  steel.  There  is  very  much  that  is  interesting 
and  useful  to  know  about  both  iron  and  steel,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  tell  you ;  but  what  I  have  said  will  show 
you  that  the  things  that  we  have  in  such  common  use,  as 
iron  and  steel,  were  only  brought  to  their  present  perfec¬ 
tion  by  a  vast  deal  of  labor.  The  boy’s  knife-blade,  the 
girl’s  scissors  and  needle,  if  we  could  only  trace  them 
back,  what  a  story  they  would  tell  1  and  how  many  heat¬ 
ings  and  meltings,  roastings  and  forgings,  have  there 
been  to  produce  these  familiar  articles.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  savage  prizes  a  bit  of  iron  so  highly.  The 
Creator  gives  us  gold  in  pure  grains,  but  iron  can  only  be 
had  by  skilled  labor.  Gold  is  barbaric.  Iron  and  steel 
are  tokens  of  civilization.  The  Doctob. 


No.  457.  A  Transposition  Puzzle  Picture. — By  transposing  the  letters  of  the  objects  in  the  above 
picture,  you  will  find  :  1.  To  hinder.  2.  To  burn.  3.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an  old  inhabitant.  4.  A  French 
saloon.  5.  A  part  of  the  neck.  6.  A  troublesome  insect.  7.  Troubles.  8.  A  toy.  9.  Vehicles  of  thought.  10.  Units. 
11.  A  step.  12.  A  sail-boat.  13.  Perfume.  14.  To  rescue.  15.  A  part  of  a  flower.  16.  A  horned  animal.  17.  To 
perform.  18.  A  hard  knock.  19.  To  warble.  20.  A  planet,  21.  A  tree.  22.  Passion.  23.  Articles  of  apparel. 
24.  The  cry  of  an  animal.  25.  Instruments.— Now  here  is  a  chance  for  the  puzzle  readers  to  work. 


INTERIOR  OF  AN  IRON  FURNACE.— CASTING  PIG-IRON. 
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LIGHT  RUNNING 


WITH 


PURCHASE  GEAE. 

(Retail  Price,  S@.) 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

1  .-IMPROVED  DOUBLE  PURCHASE  GEAR. 

2. — SPRINGS  OK  WOOD  AND  RUBBER. 

3. -RO WELL’S  DOUBLE  COG-WHEELS. 

4. — TWO  INDEPENDENT  PRESSURE  SCREWS. 

5.  — COGS  BOTH  ENDS  OF  EACH  ROLL. 

6. — IMPROVED  ADJUSTABLE  CLAMP. 

7.  — FOLDING  APRON  Oil  CLOTHES  GUIDE. 

8. — SUPERIOR  ELASTIC  DURABLE  ROLL. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

METROPOLITAN  WASHING  MACHINE  00., 
32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Teas. 


This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  Teas  throughout  the  united  States  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY, 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  im¬ 
portations,)  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas 
at  prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  knowp,  and  of  those 
fine  qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only 
in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST . 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5509.  NEW  YORE  CITY. 

50,000  IRISH  JUNIPERS. 

From  one  to  five  feet.  We  can  sell  them  cheaper  than  any 
other  establishment  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  pricelist. 

TltUETT’S  SONS  <fc  MORGAN, 

Rosebank  Nurseries,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

W.  A.  DROWN  &  m 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK.. 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 

This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fitly  engravings,  and  gives  Instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect*com- 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents :  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply ;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation  ;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
'l'lie  Foundations;  Cisterns  and  Filterers;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames;  the  Roof;  Timber— Its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches.  Stables,  etc. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BROOM-CORN  and  BROOMS. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

Raising  Broom-Corn  and  Making 
Brooms 

On  a  Small  or  Large  Scale. 

Written  and  Compiled  by  the  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.  Broom-Corn  and  its  Varieties.  Description 
of  the  Plant.  Introduction  and  Extent  of  Culture.  Second¬ 
ary  Products,  Seed.  Fodder  and  Stalks.  Cultivation,  The 
Land.  Rotation.  Manure.  Hills  or  Drills.  Quantity  of  Seed 
to  the  Acre.  Time  of  Planting.  Cultivating.  Implements. 
Thinning.  Time  for  Harvesting.  Harvesting  Dwarf  Corn. 
Lopping,  Bending  or  Breaking.  Crooked  Brush.  Tabling. 
Cutting)  Preparing  for  Market.  Curing  the  Brush.  Scrap¬ 
ing  or  Removal  of  the  Seed.  Assorting  the  Brush.  Drying 
or  Curing  House.  Racks  for  Drying.  Curing.  Curing  and 
Handling  the  Crop  on  the  Large  Scale.  Baling.  The  Press. 
Marketing.  Commissions  and  Charges.  Profits  of  the  Crop. 
General  Conclusions.  Growing  on  the  Large  Scale.  What 
a  Retired  Grower  says.  Making  Brooms.  Home-Made 
Brooms.  Home-Made  Brooms,  Another  Method.  Making 
Brooms  by  Machinery.  Extent  of  the  Manufacture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Paper  cover,  50  cts.,  cloth,  75  cts. 


Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  tills  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  brandies  of  gardening — the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
ior  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in  Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

the  Garden.  “  IX.  Onions. 

“  II.  Ilot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  -  - - - 


X.  Parsley. 

XI.  Radishes. 
XII.  Salsify. 

XIII.  Tomatoes. 

XIV.  Forcing 
Houses. 


$1.50 


The  Thomery  System  of 
GRAPE  CULTURE. 

From  the  French,  by  M.  Du  Breuil. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cultivation  of  the  Vine  upon  Trellises  in  Northern  and 
Central  France,  according  to  the  New  Methods  in  use  at 
Thomery.  etc. 

This  is  the  system  under  which  the  splendid  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau  Crapes  are  produced  ;  it  is  the  method  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Dr.  Grant.  The  account  is  literally  translated 
from  Du  Breuil's Cours  d' Arboriculture,  and  is  the  onlv  com¬ 
plete  account  which  can  lie  found— at  least  so  says  Hie 
Frenchman  Rendu,  in  his  “  Ampelographie  Francaise,”  and 
he  ought  to  know. 

Price,  Post-paid,  flexible  cloth  covers,^)  cts. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


WOODWARD’S 

NATIONAL 

ARCHITECT. 


1. 000  Working  Drawings, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions.  and  Estimates.  Twelve 
Dollars,  post-paid. 


STAIR  BUILDER. 


post-paid. 


M0NCKT0NS  NATIONAL)  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f 

THE  BRAHMA  FOWL. 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  '■'■The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper ,”  and  “ The 
Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry." 

CONTENTS.— Chapter  I.  The  Origin  of  Brahmas.— Chap¬ 
ter  II.  Economic  Qualities  and  Management  of  the  Brahma 
as  n  Stock  Fowl.— Chapter  III.  Characteristics  of  Dark  and 
Light  Brahmas  as  Bred  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  IV.  The 
Practical  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Brahmas 
for  Exhibition.— Chapter  V.  The  Judging  of  Brahmas. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  with  numerous  colored  lithographs 
and  wood  cuts.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE, 

AND  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM. 

By  ROBERT  CHAWNER,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

A  concise  Manual  of  Special  Pathology,  for  the  use  of 
Horsemen,  Farmers.  Stock-Raisers,  and  Students  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

Either  of  the  above  .books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  hy 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARRY’S 


FEtXIT  GAEDEH. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“Barry’s  Fruit  Garden’’  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil.— Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  be  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.— The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill. —  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err ;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  he  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book. — Jersey  City  Times. 

Mr.  Barry  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Spring-field  Republican. 

PKI€E,  POST-PAID,  $2.50* 

DOWNING’S 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening 

A DARTED  TO 

NORTH  AMERICA; 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE 

Improvement  of  Country  Residences. 

Comprising-  historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  the 
art,  directions  for  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging  planta¬ 
tions,  tiie  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decora¬ 
tive  accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  etc.,— with 

Remarks  on  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Esq. 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT, 

containing  some  remarks  about  country  places,  and  the  best 
methods  of  making  them  ;  also  an  account,  of  the  newer  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  lately  introduced  into  culti¬ 
vation,  both  hardy  and  half-hardy, 

AND  A  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing  down  to  the  present  time  some,  brief  account  oftlie 
various  trees  and  shiubs  which  have  been  introduced  since 
the  former  Supplement  was  published,  (in  1859), 

By  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

with  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood,  six  on  stone,  and  six 
on  steel,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author. 

Price,  Post-Paid,  -  -  -  $6.50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DUTCH  mm  ROOTS 

SMAJL1L  ^FRUITS. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
illustrated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  1st.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  Cents ;  regular 
customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

34  Unrcluy  St.,  New  York 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Our  Ncxv  Autumn  Catalogue  of  BUDBS, 
PI,  A  NTS  and  SMADL  FRUITS,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
It  contains  a  complete  list  and  represente  a  large,  well- 
grown  and  selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will  be 
found  replet'e  with  the  best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Pansy  and  other  seeds  for  fall  planting,  including  new  stock 
of  Smilax  and  Apple  Geranium  seed. 

HENRY  A.  HREER.  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut.  St.,  Pliilailclpliiu. 


FOR  THE  HOUSE  '« 

The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  H  yadnths.  Tulips,  Bilies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  lor  Fail  Planting  in  tile 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just 
published  and  sent  free  to  all.  Address 


10c. 

$  1.00 

25c. 

2.51) 

40c. 

4.00 

25c. 

2.50 

$1.25 

12.00 

6RAPE  VINES. 

By  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address.  Each.  Per  doz. 

Concord,  Ives,  Hartford,  Catawba,  Iona .  10c. 

Delaware,  Salem,  Rogers  Nos.  1,  3,  9, 19 .  25c. 

Eumelan,  Croton,  Talman  or  Champion .  40c. 

Martha,  Agawam,  Wilder,  Creveling .  25c. 

Brighton  (lied),  Elvira  and  Lady  (White).. .$1.25 
All  first-class,  and  warranted  to  reach  purchaser  in  good 
order.  Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale 
rates  very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  lame  Plant¬ 
ers.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free* 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 

IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS, 

Seeds,  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Trees. 

First  quality  and  strictly  reliable.  Bow  Prices.  Six 
Pkts.  of  Seed  free,  as  samples,  for  two  3-cent  stamps. 
Circulars  mailed  to  all  applicants.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
BENSON  «fc  BURPEE,  Seed  Warehouse, 

223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KNOX 

Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 

GRAPE  VINES, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
RASPBERRY  anil  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 
HYACINTH  and  other  BULBS, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

8  Grape  Vines,  5  varieties, for . $1.10 

75  Strawberry  Plants,  5  varieties .  . $1.10 

18  Raspberry  Plants,  4  varieties . $1.10 

By  mail  post-paid.  Catalogues  free. 

C?"Will  take  Marketable  Country  Produce 
in  exchange  fox-  Ti-ees  and  Plants. 

J .  F.  GRIMES,  Box  115,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RASPBERRY, 

CURRANT, 

Blackberry,  Gooseberry  &  Strawberry 

Plants,  choicest  kinds,  for  sale  by  E.  P.  ROE,  Author 
of  “Culture  of  Small  Fruits,"  “Play  and  Profit  iu  my 
Garden,”  &c.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  E.  P.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 


The  Earnest  and  most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  U.  S.  Catalogues 
sent  as  follows  :  No.  1.  Fruits,  with  colored  plate, 
15  cts.;  pam,  IO  cts.  No.  !i.  Ornamental  Trees,  etc., 
with  plate,  25  cts.  No.  3.  Greeunouse ;  No.  4.  Wholesale, 
and  No.  5,  List  of  New  Roses,  Free. 

Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PEACHES 

AND 

APPLES. 

Large  and  most  desirable  stock  ever  offered  of  extra  early 
and  late  Peaches;  also  of  new  and  valuable  late  keeping 
Apples.  Among  the  Peaches  I  offer  Briggs’  Early  May, 
Early  Alexander,  Amsden  June,  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Thurber,  Brandywine,  Christiana, 
Newington  Free,  Nanticoke,  Biigcn’s  Late  Oct.  In  Apples 
extra  late  keepers  :  I  name  a  few,  and  refer  to  my  Catalogue 
for  a  full  list— Mann,  Lawyer,  Nero,  Stark,  Holly,  Bachelor, 
Gibbs,  and  Peidmont  Pippin,  witli  full  list  of  ail  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  among  old  varieties.  Also  an  immense  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  usually  found  iu  a  first-class  Nur¬ 
sery.  Catalogue,  with  descriptions,  testimonials,  rotation 
in  ripening,  with  much  valuable  information,  gratis.  I  have 
a  fine  stock  of  thrifty,  light,  young  stock,  suitable  to  go 
long  distances  via  Express. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


PEAR  TREES 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Largest  stock  in  the  West.  Extra  quality.  Packed  to  go 
safely  any  distance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  Prices  reduced  to  suil 
the  times.  Send  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

R.  G.  HANFORD  &  SON, 

Columbus  Nursery.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

_ 1 _ » _ 

10,000  AMSDEN, 


JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BULBS! 

BULBS! 

BULBS! 


ST  A  HARDY  FLOWERING 
BULBS,  (Our  No.  4  col¬ 
lection.)  mailed  to  applicants 
enclosing  $3.00.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Bulbs  free. 

Wit.  H.  Spooner,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 


Our  New  Catalogue  of  the  finest  kinds  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  LILIES,  NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  and  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  other  desirable  Flowering  Bulbs,  for  the  house  or 
garden,  with  practical  directions  for  culture,  sent  free  to  all 
on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 


53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of 
above  is  ready  for  mailing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 


MEW  FRUITS, 

Dutch  Bulbs;  New  and  Rare  Plants,  &c. 

So  venierdu  Congress;  Beurre  d' Assumption ;  Pitmaston 
Duciiesse,  and  other  new  Pears. 

New  Peaches.  American  and  European  varieties,  a  large 
stock  of  Pear  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Dutch  Bulbs— Hyacinths.Tulips.Lilies,  direct  from  Holland. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Pearle  tie  Jaruin,  and  other  new 
Roses.  New  and  Rare  Plants  for  winter  flowering.  &c. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application.— PRICES  LOW. 


pEANTS,  STRAWBERRY,  100  or  less,  Pre- 


IT  paid  by  Mail.  Doz.  10U.  1.000. 

Great  American,  large . $3.00  $12.00  $120 

Cumberland  Triumph .  1.00  5.00  20 

Sterling .  1.00  5.00 

Monarch  of  the  West . 40  1.00  4 

Star  of  the  West .  . 40  1.00  4 

JUOUNDA  or  No.  700  . 40  1.00  6 

CnARLES  Downing . 30  .80  3 

Doolittle  Black  Cap  Raspberry . 30  1.00  8 

Brandywine  and  Herstine  Hardy . 50  2.00  12 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry .  .  ..50  2.00  14 

Kittatinny  and  Lawton . 40  1.25  8 


Prices  of  other  sorts  furnished  Free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLI.VS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


HIGHLAND  HARBY. 

The  most  profitable  and  earliest  red  raspberry  grown. 
Over  $1,000  per  acre.  By  mail,  post  paid,  75  cts.  per  doz.,  $:j 
per  100.— Per  express,  $2.50  per  100,  $15  per  1.000. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  growers  of  all  kinds  of 
nursery  and  greenhouse  stock  and  seeds.  Send  for  catalogue. 
W.  L«.  Ferris*  Jr.*  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Dutcuess  Nurseries,  Established  1863. 


HEIKES  NURSERIES. 

WE  offer  to  the  trade  for  fall  of  1876,  a  large  stock,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  following : 

Apples,  including  Tetofski  and  Marengo,  Plnms, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Wild  Goose  Plums,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Goosebei’ries,  Raspberries,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  etc. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  inducements,  and  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence. 

THE  HEIKES  NURSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 


CHINESE  PRIMROSES. 

Finest  Large  Flowering. 

3  plants,  white,  red,  and  double  red,  for . 50  cts. 

12 . 50 

By  mail,  post-paid. 

Imported  Dutch  Bulbs,  Flowers  for  the  House,  Small 


and  60,000  other  varieties  of  Peach.  30,000  YTlson  Black¬ 
berry.  30,000  i  oncord  Crapes,  1  and  2  years.  200,000  Straw¬ 
berries,  largely  Wilson,  Clias.  Downing,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Monarch  of  the  West,  etc.  Also  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
trees.  Hedge  Plants,  and  general  Nursery  Products,  very 
low.  Send  for  circular  to  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 
Village  Nurseries.  Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


CHOICE  PEACH  TREES  for  Fall  delivery,  $3  to 
$5  per  100.  Apple  trees,  $8  per  100.  Wilson’s  Early  Black¬ 
berry  plants,  $12  per  1,000.  Brandywine  Raspberry  plants, 
$10  per  1,000.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  $2  per  1,000. 
Strawberry  plants  by  mail  cheap.  Packing  free.  Send  tor 
pricelist.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


PEACH,  APKICWT,  &  R'EFTAR. 

INE  TREES,  in  large  supply  Best  assortment. 
Rates  low  at  the  New  Brunswick  i  N miseries),  N .  J. 

EDWIN  AUDEN. 


Apple,  E’eacli,  Pear,  sii&sl  Plum 
_f»-  Trees,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Vine,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.  &c.  Small  fruits, 
apple  seedlings,  and  Osage  hedge  plants.  The  Tebo  Rasp¬ 
berry  a  specialty.  The  Tebo  is  a  new  early  Black  Cap,  ear¬ 
lier,  fully  as  large,  and  more  productive  than  Doolittle  or 
Seneca,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Address 

THE  TEBO  NURSERIES  CO., 

Clinton,  Mo. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists, 
Dealers,  and  Planters. 

Our  Wholesale  Catalogue  (or  No.  8),  giving  sizes  and  prices 
of  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants, 
Hardy  Hei’baceous  Plants,  Plants  lor  Florists’ 
Stock,  and  Winter-blooming  Plants  and  Bulbs, 
with  lowest  prices  for  first  class  stock  of  New  Peaches, 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  Bushes,  Brandywine 
K  aspberry,  and  Osage  Orange,  is  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Free  to  applicants.  A.  HANCE  &  SON, 
Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Reel  Bank,  N.  J. 


JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  I).  C. 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Apple  Trees  in  farce  quantities,  largely  of  Baldwins. 

Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  hud,  by  the  100,  1,000,  or  10,000 

('oncord  and  other  Vines,  1,2  and  3  years  old,  unsurpassed 
in  quality. 

La  Versailles  and  Cherry  Currants  in  large  quantities,  one 
and  two  years  old. 

Apple  Seedlings,  2  years  old,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
other  Choice  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  SONS, 

New  Canaau*  Cl. 


GENUINE  PLANTS 

of  the  following  at  only  $3.00  per  M.  Packed  in  moss  at 
Ipava  Depot.  Chas.  Downing,  Downer,  Kentucky,  Bovden’s 
30.  Green  Prolific.  Conqueror.  Other  stock  cheap.  Address 
THOS.  H.  LESLIE,  Ipava  Fruit  Garden  &  Nursery,  Ipava, Ill. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Estnblished  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 


Fruits,  &c„  at  reduced  rates.  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants.  HENRY  S.  RUPP, 

Slit  remans  town,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


WILLOW  DALE  NURSERIES. 

To  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters.  We  offer  a  full 
assortment  of  thrifty,  well  grown  stock,  largely  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry,  '.including  Luelling,  the 
largest  cherry  known)  Brandywine  Raspberries,  and  orna¬ 
mental  irees.  Special  rates  given  for  Baldwin  and  Falla- 
water  Apple  trees.  In  large  quantity.  Prices  low.  Address 
RAKESTRAW  &  PYLE. 

W illow  Bale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


LARCH  &  EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  nursery  grown  stocks  in  the 
U.  S.  Cheap,  good :  small  sizes,  suitable  for  wind-breaks, 
screens,  ornament,  and  timber.-belts  for  orchard  protection. 
Send  for  wholesale  price  per  100  and  1,000. 

H.  M.  TMOMPSOW, 

St.  Francis.  Milwaukee,  Co.,  Wis. 


We  send  Plants  I  THE  I  Cheaper  by  Mail, 

of  tried  Varieties  DOLLAR  Post-Paid,  than 

of  Small  Fruit  I  NURSERY.  I  others  by  Express. 

Price  list  free.  LAPHAM  &  ANTHONY,  Clayton,  Del. 


PEKOSAY  GUANTO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Sti’eet,  New  York. 


The  great  American  strawberry 

and  DELAWARE  RASPBERRY,  the  largest 
and  best.  Millions  of  Trees  and  Plants  at  Pomona  Nur¬ 
sery,  Sent}  for  circulars.  WM.  PARKY,  Cinuamiusou.N.J. 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA  OF 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

Both  Seedling  and  Transplanted.  All  grown  from  seeds  on  our 
own  grounds,  and  better  and  cheaper  than  imported  stock. 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds, 

By  the  ounce,  pound  or  100  pounds.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

KILMARN0CA  WEEPING  WILLOWS. 

A  superb  lot  that  will  be  sold  below  the  market  value. 
Also  i*splendkl  lot  of 

MAGNOLIA  ACUMINATA  SEEDLINGS. 

Nursery  grown,  from  six  inches  to  four  feet  high,  that  we 
offer  at  a  baftfiiin.  Price  list  free. 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Piiincsvillc,  Lake  Co.,  O. 


FRUIT  TREES  &  SMALL  FRUITS. 

A  large  Btock  very  ,ow.  Send  list  of  stock  wanted  and 
have  it  priced.  Address 

JOHNSTON’S  NURSERY, 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  FLOWERS. 

Send  stamp  for  our  Special  A  utumn  Catalogue,  containing 
engravings,  descriptions,  and  directions  for  growing  these 
rare  and  lovely  flowers,  now  first  offered  by  me  at  wholesale 
pr  retail  price's,  GEO.  W.  PARK,  Mt.  Vernon,  On:(,. 
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TREES,  ETC. 


A  large  and  complete  assortment. 
11  Tie  '  '  "  HI  ' - 


Fruit  and  ornamental. 

Trade  list  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  favor  us 
with  their  address.  Also  descriptive  list  of  fruits  and  hardy 
ornamentals,  etc.  STORES,  H  ARRIsON  &  CO., 
Painrsvillc,  Lake  Co.,  O. 

TnSIFIFe  Pf  4  VTkl  Bulbs.  Fall  Price  List  and 
1 KLL8,  I  Lilfl  13)  liuib  Catalogue  Gratis.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Ill. 

53,0011  Norway,  Snpr  &  Silver  Hailes, 

Linden,  Elm,  and  Ash,  8  to  10  and  10  to  12  ft.  Very  fine  young 
thrifty  trees,  adapted  to  a  venue, park,  or  lawn  planting.  Low 
prices.  Estimates  given.  WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrlsville,  Pa. 

for  Winter  Blooming, 

,  fine  strong  plants  by  mail. 

6  for  SI  ?  14  for  S2. 
Postpaid.  Purchasers  selection  of  varieties.  Premium  rose 
with  eacli  package,  when  10  cents  is  added.  Also  Holland 
Bulbs,  Basket  and  House  Plants.  Address  Joseph  T.  Phillips 
&  Son,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Fall  catalogue  free. 

B>  /YQ’SCT’C!  By  the  Dozen,  Hundred,  or  Thousand. 
jtiA vOXilio.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Moss,  Prairies,  Teas, 
&c.  Prices  very  low,  and  special  rates  given.  25,000  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  1st  class. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOON,  Morrlsville,  Pit. 


ROSES 


U1C3)  JL  A  Ull  A  A  pvuj  VJQ,UC&1V 

SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU, 
Moorestown,  It  tilling  ton  Co.,  IV.  .T. 

ONE  MILLION  APPLE  SEED  BINGS,  one  and 
two  years  old.  Pear,  Plum,  ami  Mazzard  Cherry 
Seedlings,  in  large  quantities,  strong  and  thrifty  growth. 
Early  orders  solicited.  Send  lor  price  list. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Premium  0®8ii-e,  4)V>OE§  ff.KSS,  Fine 
Ground  RAW  BONE,  produces  luxuriant  grass. 
Sow  now  on  land  newly  seeded.  Perfectly  Inoffensive. 
Very  popular  with  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  lor  house  plants, 
Lawns,  Gardens,  and  the  Grapery.  It  never  fails  in  pro¬ 
ducing  grain  crops.  Send  20  cents  for  invaluable  book, 
showing  composiiion  of  cereal  grains,  and  howto  grow 
them.  Address, 

EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
Salem,  Ohio. 

~  AUTOMATIC 

WAGON  BRAKE 

The  most  powerful  self-acting  brake  made,  and  yet  ismore 
simple  and  complete  titan  any  ever  introdWed  for  general 
use.  The  Brake  has  been  fully  endorsed  by  every  farmer 
who  has  seen  it  operate.  W.  A.  Armstrong,  Sec’y  Elmira 
Farmers’  Club,  writes:  “  A  Committee  of  the  Elmira  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club,  consisting  of  Chas.  Heller.  John  Bridgman,  I).  T. 
Billings,  S.  M.  Carr,  and  M.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fully 
competent  to  make  intelligent  judgment,  gave  the  brake 
careful  trial  Aug. 21st,  and  reported  unanimously  :  It  is  the 
best  brake  we  have  ever  seen— prompt  in  iis  action— effec¬ 
tive  when  required,  and  is  exceedingly  desirable  for  all 
farmers  on  hilly  farms.”  See  Illustration  in  Aug.  Am.  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Town,  Comity,  and  State  lights  for  sale.  Please 
say  where  yon  saw  this. 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Agent, 

TIOGA,  TIOGA  CO.,  PA. 

WHEELER’S 

Insecticldors  and  Fertilizer  Distributors 

Patented  July  20tli,  1875. 

These  devices,  attached  to  hose  pipe  of  aqueduct,  or  force 
pump,  and  operated  bv  water  under  pressure,  and  the  Wa¬ 
tering  pot,  constructed  under  the  same  patent,  are  the  best 
ever  yet  devised  for  destroying  insects,  (potato  bugs  and 
currant  worms  not  excepted),  on  plants  under  glass  or  in 
open  air,  or  for  fertilizing  the  same.  Fumigation  Un¬ 
necessary.  Warranted  to  do  what  is  claimed 
lor  them. 

All  these  machines  are  on  exhibit  at  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  the  grounds. 

Price  of  Hose  Distributor  $5.00,  Watering-pot,  average 
size,  $6.U0.  Compounds  of  Tobacco,  Sulphur,  Guano,  in  5  ft. 
boxes,  15  cts.  per  ft.,  of  Paris  Green  and  Hellebore,  30  cts. 
per  ft.  All  goods  C.  O.  D.  Highest  testimonials  with  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 

W«  F.  WHEELER,  24th  Ward,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boiarte’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  Ms 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Col),  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Milis.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogaudus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

BALDWIN’S 

AMERICAN  FODDER  CUTTER 

Best  in  the  market.  Don't 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  for  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Price 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

C.  PIEKPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT  STONE  AND  ORE  BREAKER. 

New  Patterns,  with  Important  Improvements  and  Abundant  xtrength, 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kinds  of  hard  and  br.ttle  substances,  such  as  STONE 
for  making  the  most  perfect  McADAM  ROADS,  and  for  making  the  best  CONCRETE. 
It  breaks  stone  at  trifling  cost  for  BALLASTING  RAILROADS.  It  is  extensively  in  use 
in  MINING  operations,  for  crushing 

IKON,  COPPER,  ZINC,  SILVER,  GOLD,  and  other  ORES. 
Also  for  crushing  Quartz,  Flint,  Emery,  Corundum,  Feldspar 


Coal,  Barytes 
stone,  etc, 

BLAKE  CRUSHER  CD., 


manganese,  Phosphate  Koch,  Plaster,  Soap- 

m\V  HAVEN,  COM. 


Internationa!  Exhibition  of  Products  of  the  Dairy  at  Hamburg  in  February,  1817. 

Programms  of  this  Exhibition  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  Secretary  of  the  undersigned  Committee. 

Dr.  Richard  Seelemann,  No,  SJ5  A.  B.  C.  Strasse,  Hamburg.  The  Executive  Committee. 


Cider  &  Wine  Mills,  aid  Presses. 

HICKOK’S  KEYSTONE  CIDER  MILL. 

EXCELSIOR  CIDER  MILL. 
HUTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CIDER  MILL. 
SCREWS,  PRESSES,  GRINDERS,  Etc. 
Depot  for  flic  sale  of  the  above  Mills,  in  New  York  City, 
60  CourtlaiMlt  St. 

Send  for  Circular.  H.  B.  GRIPPING. 

Do  you  want  for  your 
own  use,  or  the  Agency 
for  the  best  Self-Feed¬ 
ing  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutter,  in 
America?  flffOO  Size 
by  BAND-POWER,  cuts 
30  bushels  per  hour ; 
$10.00  Size  cuts  by 
POWER ,  180  bushels  per 
hour;  larger  Sizes,  2  tons 
per  hour.  Or  the  best  Iron  Handle  Lever  Cut¬ 
ter,  for  Straw  or  Stalks.  $10.00  Size  cuts  20  to  50  bush¬ 
els  per  hour.  Machines  delivered  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  or  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  as  desired. 
Need  not  be  paid  for  till  tried  on  the  farm,  and  found 
satisfactory.  Allowance  made  for  freight.  Circulars  free. 
WARRlfi  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

We  ask  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Dealers  and 
users  to  the  merits  of 
this  machine.  Cheap¬ 
ness  —  Durability  — 
ease  of  Working  and 
Keeping  in  Order. 
Send  for  Sample  Ma¬ 
chine  at  wholesale 
price,  or  description 
and  price  list. 
TYLER,  TURNER  & 
CO„  Sole  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

If  you  want  a  Hay,  Straw,  or 
Stalk  Cutter,  see  the  “  Com¬ 
mon  Sense,”  the  only  perfect 
cutter  ever  made.  It  has 
taken  the  First  Premium  in 

1815  at  the  New  . 
and  the  Great  Mississi 

Rochester  and  Utica  L  _ _ _ _ 

fall,)  a  Silver  Medal.  There  is  no  cutter  compares  with  it. 
For  Circulars  and  prices  address  A.  B.  COHU, 

Manufacturer,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

THE  SILVER  <3fc  DEMING  FEED  CUTTER 
Has  no  superior  in 
the  market. 

Celebrated  for  the  great 
capacity,  ease  of  running, 
and  its .  adaptability  to  all 
kinds  of  work.  We  also 
manufacture  Horse  Powers, 
Sawing  Machines,  &c. 
Send  for  Circular. 
SILVER  &  DEMING 
Mfs  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Location  at  Centennial,  Q23 
Agricultural  Hall. 


Farmers 


UNION  I  SELLS  AT  SIGHT. 


mm 

BUSKER 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers.  Can  be’ 
used  with  or  without  mittens.— 
Last  a  life  time. — Taken  6  Premi¬ 
ums. — One  sample,  S5  cts.;  two  for 
60  cts. ;  4  for  $1.00. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 


Soldering  Iron,  size  that  tinmen  use— ready  for  immediate 
use  Bar  of  Solder— box  of  Rosin,  and  directions  tiiat  will 
enable  vou  to  do  your  mending,  solder  up  and  open  canned 
fruit— all  sent  bv  mail  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  SI. OIL 
J.  W.  BAKER.  831  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patent  Concave  Ox-Shoes. 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
with  concavity  to  fit  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO„  Greenfield,  Mass. 


HALL’S  PATENT  HUSKING  GLOVES. 


HALF  GLOYES,  FULL  GLOVES 

The  best  and  most  economical  husker  in  use,  over  200,000 
sold.  Made  of  the  best  calf  leather,  shielded  with  metal 
plates,  making  them  last  five  times  longer.  Husk  faster  and 
easier  than  any  other  lmsker.  Sizes  for  men— Ex.  Large, 
Large,  and  Medium— for  women  and  boys  small— for  both 
right  and  left-handed  persons.  Prices,  pre-paid.  Pull  Gloves 
$2.25,  Boys,  $2.00.  Half  Gloves  $1.15  per  pair.  We  also 
manufacture  and  recommend 


HALL’S  PATENT  HUSKING  PIN. 

Made  of  best  cast  steel,  in  most  approved  form,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  straps  ready  lor  use.  Unquestionably  the  very 
best  husking  pin  in  use.  Price,  pre-paid,  20  cts.,  three  for  50 
cts.  Ask  y^ur  merchant  for  them,  or  address,  with  price, 
HALL  HUSKING  GLOVE  CO., 

145  So*  Clinton  St.,  Cliicmg©,  Ill. 

PHILIP'S  SPISAL 

COM  BUSKER. 

Simple,  Durable,  Effective,  and  works  rapidly. 

This  machine,  improved 
and  perfected,  does  its  work 
thoroughly,  picking  the 
corn  from  the  stalk  and 
stripping  every  ear,  large  or 
small,  soft  or  hard,  com¬ 
pletely  ot  its  husks  and  silk. 
Any  ordinary  two  -  horse 
power  will  run  it. 

II.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  city,  Local  and  Export  Agents. 
For  Circulars,  etc.,  address  Manufacturers,  » 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  COIOT  HTJSKER  CO., 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  H?  Y. 

Corn  Shellcr  and  Cob  Separator— “  The  Victor.”  First 
prize  at  Rochester  and  Utica  Fairs,  Sept.,  1S76,  also  at 
Ohio  State  Fair.  It  is  recognized  os  the  Standard  Sheller 
wherever  introduced.  Send  for  Circular,  before  buying  any 
other  shellcr.  A.  B.Coliu,  Manufacturer,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

TIE  CHARTER  OAK 

SWIVEL  PLOW. 


The  Only  Perfect  Swivel  Plow. 

The  Season  of  18  75  has  proved  by 
actual  use  of  over  300  plows  that  it 
has  no  equal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HIGGANUM  M’E’G  CO., 

_ HICCANUM,  CONN. 

FLAX  &  HEMP  HAKES. 

MALLORY  &  SANFORD’S  PATENT.  The  best  in 
market,  and  largely  used  in  this  country  and  Europe.  For 
sale  by  JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Simple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 

thoroughly  wonting  out  the 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.  II.  REID, 
1021  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 

BUTTER  and  CIIEESE~ColuiTiig,  Extract  of  Cheese 
liennet,  used  by  the  Largest  Dairies  in  Europe  and 
America.  Send  for  Price  and  Circular  Free.  Sole  Agent 
for  the  U.  S.,  Mrs.  15.  SMITH,  317  Arch  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dairymen  would  do  well  to  give  this  a  Trial. 

Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap.  Is 
suited  to  all  kinds  of  horse-powers. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  it. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular. 

WM.  I-.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Twelve  Farmers  Wanted 

In  every  Town  in  the  United  states  to  buy  our  $2.50  and 
$3.00  WORKING-  SUITS.  Used  either  lor  suits  or 
overalls  according  to  the  weather.  Send  length  of  inside 
seam  ot  pants  and  waist  measure.  To  clubs  of  twelve  or 
more  we  give  same  terms  as  to  agents. 

t’HAS.  A.  BALDWIN  cfc  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

N.  15.— The  Editors  of  this  Magazine  appreciate  tneir  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Send  $2.73  by  mail  to  S.  15. 
Fuller,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  the  best  Jig- 
Saw  in  the  world,  warranted 
to  do  as  good  work  and  as 
much  of  it  as  any  of  the  high 
cost  machines  in  the  market. 
Parties  visiting  tile  Centennial 
should  not  fail  to  see  it  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Machinery  Hall. 
See  15—9,  Column  67,  No.  12.203, 
with  samples  of  its  work,  and 
leave  an  order  for  one,  to  be 
smn  by  mail.  Send  for  Circular. 

_ S.  B.  FULLER,  Lynn,  ftflass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

ed  in  every  house,  store,  and  office.  So  cheap  that  every 
one  will  buy.  The  Magic  Chimney  Cleaner,  Dish  Washer, 
Cork  Puller,  and  Duster  combined.  Samples  by  mail  post¬ 
paid,  13  cts.  each  ;  2  for  25  cts. ;  5  for  50  cts.,  or  12  for  $1 .00. 
Big  inducements  to  Agents.  32-page  catalogue  lor  stamp. 
Write  at  once  to  the  HUB  NOVELTY  STORE, 

52  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gardes  Engine  and  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher. — Protects  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc,,  from 
fj  Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
^  carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT¬ 
MAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


t  \  XT  171  Till 71 "YT  "\T  "V  for  a  Postal  Card,  on  which 
\  /  i v  ID  I  Id  IN  lx  SL  those  who  think  of  purchas¬ 
ing  FINE  GOLD  WATCHES  or  GOLD  PENS, 
can  send  their  address  to 

S.  H.  .JENNINGS, 

Deep  River,  Conn. 

LADY  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Weber’s  Metro¬ 
politan  Corsets  and  Skirt  Supporters. 

Address  A.  M.  WEBElt,  239  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

STEVENS’  PATENT  BREECH-LOADING 


Sporting  Rifles,  Double  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s  Pet  Rifles. 
Send  lor  Catalogue.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO,. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Muss. 

of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  tliree-cent  stamp.  You  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damask.  Repp,  Tinted  and  White  Bristol.  The  stock  shall 
be  first-class.  I  have  some  of  the  most  particular  and  ex¬ 
pert  printers  to  be  obtained  in  the  country,  and  employ  no 
inexperienced  hoys  to  turn  off  cheap  work.  No  blurred  or 
imperfect  work  leaves  my  establishment.  Try  them  and 
you  will  he  pleased.  Write  plainly,  and  give  full  address. 

W.  C.  GAMMON, 

46  Kneeland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

neatly  printed  on  40  fine  Bristol  Cards 
(7  tints)  for  10  et.s.  and  3c.  stamp:  on 
50  Assorted  Cards  (no  two  alike)  30c. 
20  Acquaintance  cards.  12  stvles.  me.  Agents’  outfit,  ‘25c. 

CLINTON  &  CO.,  Box  49.  Oi.intonvillk,  Conn. 


Your  Name  i 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  BABY  SOAP. 

Only  the  purest  veg- 
J  etable  oils  used  in  its 
manufacture.  No  ar¬ 
tificial  and  deceptive 
odors  to  cover  com¬ 
mon  and  deleterious 
ingredients.  Unri¬ 
valled  FOR  THE  TOI¬ 
LET  iND  THE  BATH. 

Used  in  bathing  chil¬ 
dren,  will  prevent 

_  -  eruptions,  keep  the 

skill  soft  and  smooth,  contribute  to  health,  and  prevent  disease. 
Does  away  with  all  powders,  chalk  or  other  emolients.  A  cer¬ 
tain  preventive  of  chafing  Itching,  &c .,  in  babies,  the  causes  of 
half  the  crying  and  crossness  of  babyhood.  W  orth  ten  times  its 
cost  to  every  mother  and  family  in  Christendom ;  packed  in  boxes 
of  12  cakes,  of  6  ozs.  each,  and  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  $2.50.  Address  K.  T.  New  Yoke  City. 

For  Sale  by  ail  Druggists. 

LIMB  Pnni  MACHINE. 


TS  the  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it ;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or, knit,  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Shawls,  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  pi  r 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  liis  Wool  ny  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  $5.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNOTTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  .Mass.;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Of  al!  kinds  and  prices  for  Colleges,  Schools.  Physicians  and 
Families.  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  for  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Horticulture ,  Agriculture,  etc. 
LENSES,  SPY  GLASSES,,  TELESCOPES,  etc. 
C4  Page  Price  List,  fully  illustrated,  sent  free. 

fllcALLISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


H  §  2  •-  -A  ^ 
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THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

WO  DUST  I  N©  SEWELL! 

ALWAYS  SOFT  AN D  READY  FOR  USE 
WITHOUT  A  DISH. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  package. 

IS.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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'Visiting*  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  nave  lOO  styles. 
Agents  Wanted.  ®  samples  sent  for 
stamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


STEEL  PEIS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Ageut.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT&S0JVS. 
n  TYPTTn  T  HAT  P  produce  conns- 

HUl  Uio  Lla  UUJ-1.UB  SION  MERCHANT, 
141  READE  ST.,  M&W  YORK. 

Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  direc¬ 
tions  sent  free  oil  application. 


E.  &  O.WAKD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Washing! on-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

M.  O’BRIEN  &  SON,  Produce  Dealers, 

299  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

GOODS  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

yooifear’s  Pooket  Gymnasium. 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  MOST  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Most  Complete  System 

OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Ever  Devised  for  Homo 
Practice. 

100,000  in  use  by  men, 
'  women  and  children. 

Used  standing,  sitting  or 
reclining. 

Hundreds  of  graceful 
movements. 

For  home,  office,  schools, 
hospitals. 

Price  Uist.-No.l,  for  Chil¬ 
dren  4  to  6  j-ears,  $1  00.  No. 
2,  for  Children  6  to  8,  $1.10. 
Mo.  3, for  Children  8  to  10,  $1.20.  No.  4,  for  Children  10  tol4, 
$1.30.  No  5,  for  Ladies  and  Children  14  years  and  upwards, 
$1.40.  No.  6,  for  Gentlemen  of  moderate  strength,  $1.50. 
No.  7,  used  by  Ladies,  Children  or  Gents.  $2.00.  No.  8, 
for  Gentlemen  of  extra  strength,  $2.50.  Full  set,  family 
use ,  1  each,  (1  to  6)  Two  7’s  and  Two  8’s,  $16.00.  Nos.7  and  8 
are  fitted  with  a  screw-eye  and  hook  to  attach  to  the  wall  or 
floor.  A  pair  of  No.  7,  ($4.00’),  or  8,  ($5.00),  make  a  complete 
Gymnasium  and  Health  Lift.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  o! 
price.  Exclusive  Agencies  granted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Exclusive  rights  to  sell  the  Pocket  Gymnasium  afford 
the  largest  possible  returns  for  small  investments.  Its  sales 
are  nearly  universal  wherever  it  is  placed  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  its  merits*fully  understood. 

For  Illustrated  descriptive  circulars,  terms,  &c.,  address, 

Goodyear  Rubber  Curler  Co., 

p.  o.  Box  5,156.  697  Broadway,  New  York. 

RUBBER  ROODS  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Self- Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  Hie  use  of 
State  your  weight 
for  illustrated 
lerent  styles  and 


Please  mention 
this  paper. 


Hi  Cliairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  liav- 
liands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Beclining  Invalid  Okair 

©Kf  WHEELS, 

easily  propelled  by  occupant,  In 
or  out  doors.  Best  reclining  one 
made.  Send  for  circular.  Exhib¬ 
ited  at  Phila.,  in  Main  Building  T, 
59,  and  made  by 

New  Haven  Folding  Chair  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn, 
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Any  shade  from:  Pure  White  to  Jet  Black,  and,  as 

IT  IS  MIXED  READY  FOR  USE, 

EVERY  MAN  CAN  BE  HIS  OWN  PAINTER. 

The  incorporation  of  RUBBER  in  our  paint  makes  it  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  other.  It  is  unaffected  by  change  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  is  perfectly  waterproof,  ft  presents  the  finest 
possible  finish,  will  not  crack  or  peel  off,  and  is  in  everyway 
the  “  Best  Paint  ”  for  either  inside  or  outside  painting,  is 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  cheaper,  and  lasts  three  times 
as  long  as  the  best  lead  and  oil  paints.  The  almost  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  used  our 
paint  is  that  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  paint  in  use. 

Be  sure  that  our  TRADE  MARK,  (a  facsimile  of 
which  is  given  above,)  is  on  every  package. 

The  great  popularity  of  and  demand  for  our  paint  has 
necessitated  the  establishing  of  “  Branch  Factories,"  as 
follows: 

No.  50<J  West  street.  New  York  City;  No.  83 
West  Van  Bureu  street,  Chicago,  III.  ;  No.  210 
South  Third  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  and  a 
Wholesale  Depot  at  Wm.  King  &  lire.,  No.  2 
North  Liberty  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SAMPLE  CARD  AND  PRICE-LIST  SENT  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 

DAY’S  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Neatest,  simplest,  best.  Heat  entirely  self-regulating. 
Provides  for  the  young  chicks.  Capacity,  220  eggs.  Price, 
$50.  See  July  Agriculturist  1876.  Address 

DAY  BK08.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore.  Md. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Seeds,  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Fertilizers. 

New  Catalogue,  200  Illustrations,  mailed  on  receipt  10  cent 
stamp.  A.  B.  COH1I,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 
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CENTENNIAL  PRESENTS  FOR 


THE  LITTLE  COTES. 


Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid ,  $2.50.  No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid,  $  1 .25 . 

No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid ,  $1.15. 

Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations  of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors.  They 
are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out,  and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

Crandall’s 
Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos¬ 
tume.  These  are  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in¬ 
vented.  The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
with  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  limited  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  operator. 


Crandall’s  Expression-Blocks. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  t-he  other.  The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when  com¬ 
plete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land.  These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed  if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts. ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 

Crandall’s  Illuminated  Pictorial  Alphabet  Cubes. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will  make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures.  They 
are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable  ;  put  up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  aud  are  most  attractive 
to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  present  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 

Crandall’s  Menagerie. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  amusing  things  ever 
brought  out  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  children.  The  six 
animals  composing  the  mena¬ 
gerie  are  beautifully  painted, 
and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces 
in  each  box,  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  most  laughter-pro¬ 
voking  figures  can  be  made  up 
with  them. 

Price  $2.00.  [Purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.'] 

OrandaH’s  Alphabet-Blocks,  Red,  White,  and  Bine. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters  are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them.  Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

N  .31.— if  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above',  the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  will  be  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  Ml . 

Sap"’  Subscribe  tlais  mosatlB. 
for  all  ©1°  1877,  and  get 

Novemafoer  and  Becember 
Numbers  FREE.  ^JgrJ) 

Winter  ©sits. — A  Southern  farmer  sends- 
the  following  account  of  four  acres  of  red  rust-proof 
oats,  sown  in  the  middle  of  November,  1875,  in  North 
Carolina.  3(50  bushels  of  cotton  seed  were  scattered  over 
the  plot,  and  !)£  bushels  of  oats  were  then  sown,  the 
whole  being  plowed  in  with  a  light  furrow.  The  oats 
grew  very  vigorously,  and  were  harvested  in  July,  yield¬ 
ing  over  12 i  tons  of  sheaf-oats,  and  more  than  200  bushels 
of  grain.  The  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  and  labor,  was 
$52  ;  the  value  of  the  crop  was  $300.  In  March  the  oats 
were  somewhat  injured  by  the  frost. 

St.  iLoieisi  B'jiis'. — The  sixteenth  St.  Louis 
Fair  will  commence  on  the  2nd  and  close  on  the  7th  of 
October.  $50,000  are  appropriated  by  the  Association 
for  premiums.  This  fair  has  heretofore  been  remark¬ 
ably  successful,  and  the  programme  of  the  present  year 
promises  a  show  of  equal  intercat  to  any  previous  one. 
Premiums  of  $3,200  arc  offered  for  cotton  alone. 

Blow  many  Eggs  can  a.  Men  Lay? 

W.  L.,”  Cleveland,  Ohio.  That  depends  altogether 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  hen  is  fed  and  kept.  Hens 
have  been  known  to  have  from  700  to  1,000  embryo  eggs 
in  the  ovary,  which  w:ould  all  have  been  probably  de¬ 
veloped  in  course  of  time,  if  the  fowl  bad  been  properly 
cared  for.  A  Brown  Leghorn  hen,  8  years  old,  has  been 
known  to  have  laid  over  800  eggs,  and  is,  we  believe, 
still  productive. 

Foaal  ist  tia«  Feet. — “S.  H.,”  Agassiz 
Landing,  British  Columbia.  The  disease  characterized 
by  blisters  between  the  hoofs  of  oxen,  is  what  is  known 
as  “  foul  in  the  foot."’  It  is  the  effect  of  mud,  or  wet,  or 
filth  in  yards  or  stables,  or  sometimes  of  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  blood.  It  may  he  prevented  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  cattle  dry,  and  in  clean  yards,  or  washing  the  feet, 
after  having  been  necessarily  fouled.  It  may  he  cured 
by  giving  a  smart  physicing  with  salts,  eight  ounces  to 
a  pound  being  used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  by  washing  the  feet  with  warm  water  and  soap, 
and  afterwards  dressing  the  sores  with  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  or  white 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc)  in  a  pint  of  water.  Or  the 
vitriol  may  he  ground  up  smoothly  in  four  ounces  of 
lard,  and  the  mixture  applied  with  a  feather. 

WlaaSe  VeaH. — The  Secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  sends  us  some  extracts  from  various  publications, 
protesting  against  the  cruel  aud  unnecessary  practice  of 
bleeding  calves,  previous  to  slaughtering  them.  The 
American  Agriculturist  willingly  joins  in  such  a  protest, 
hut  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  believe  that  the  public 
who  eat  the  veal,  are  so  much  to  blame,  as  the  butchers, 
who  practice  the  unnecessary  and  really  injurious  cruel¬ 
ty.  Calves  slaughtered  upon  the  farm  have  flesh  nearly 
as  white,  as  that  sold  by  the  butchers,  and  we  never 
heard  any  objection  made  by  purchasers  of  the  veal.  A 
popular  practice  in  the  trade  is  not  easily  set  aside,  and 
the  trade  themselves  are  the  mo^t  stubborn  in  resisting 
innovations.  We  would  suggest  a  legislative  enactment, 
and  its  vigorous  enforcement. 

BBciMcily  £i>r  BBoattlaesi. — “  T.  B.  P.,” 

Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Wherever  the  Persian  Insect  Powder 
(Pyrethrum)  can  he  procured  fresh,  it  disposes  of  the  in¬ 
sects  in  a  single  night.  It  is  blown  into  every  crack,  and 
as  soon  as  the  roaches  arc  touched  by  it,  they  come  out 
and  soon  die.  When  old,  or  poorly  kept,  the  powder  is 
useless.  Any  druggist  can  get  it  for  you.  Some 
sprinkle  powdered  borax  in  the  places  which  they 
haunt.  Others  take  strips  of  cucumber  peelings,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond,  sprinkle  them  with  Paris 
green,  and  lay  them  on  the  floors  at  night.  The  strips 
should  be  taken  up  early  in  the  morning  and  burned, 
and  fresh  ones  laid  down  at  night  again.  The  dead 
roaches  are  eaten  by  their  surviving  relatives,  who  thus 
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fall  into  tbe  same  fate.  Thanks  for  the  sketch  of  the 
gun  fence,  which  is  a  common  one  in  many  localities. 

W  ©ig’lits  of  various  ISaisliels. — “S. 

H.,”  Frazer  River,  B.  C.  The  legal  bushel  is  not  the 
same  in  every  locality,  and  varies  according  to  law  or 
custom.  The  most  common  measures  are  as  follows : 
wheat  and  rye  60  pounds,  corn  56,  barley  48,  buckwheat 
48  to  50,  oats  32.  potatoes  and  roots,  60,  clover  60  to  64, 
peas  60,  timothy  grass  44,  orchard  grass  12  to  14,  red-top 
12,  blue-grass  14,  lime  and  hard  coal  80  pounds.  The 
bushel  in  general  use  in  the  United  States  is  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Winchester  bushel,  which  contains  2,150.40  cubic 
inches,  or  77J-  pounds  of  pure  water  at  its  greatest  dens¬ 
ity,  or  39  degrees.  The  Imperial  bushel  of  England  con¬ 
tains  80  pounds  of  water  at  39  degrees,  or  2,218.2  cubic 
inches,  and  is  in  use  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

English  Consumption  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Cotton. — It  will  surprise  many  persons  who  have 
supposed  that  the  Southern  States  possess  a  secure 
monopoly  of  the  English  cotton  market,  to  learn  that 
American  cotton  is  being  rapidly  supplanted  in  that  coun¬ 
try  by  other  kinds.  In  1860,  out  of  2,633,590  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  used  iu  English  factories,  2,241,590  bales  were  of 
American  growth.  In  1870,  of  2,627,884  bales  used,  only 
911,741  were  American  cotton.  In  1860  England  used 
only  176,668  bales  of  East  Indian  cotton ;  in  1870  there 
were  95S,936  bales  used,  or  more  than  were  consumed  of 
American  product.  The  consumption  of  Brazilian  cotton 
is  now  four  times  that  of  ten  years  ago,  and  132,527  bales  of 
West  Indian  cotton  is  now  used,  against  only  6,384  bales 
ten  years  since.  American  cotton  is  no  longer  beyond 
the  rivalry  of  East  Indian  cotton.  But  there  are  now  in 
Georgia  alone,  over  forty  cotton  factories,  and  others  are 
building,  and  Georgia  is  a  more  profitable  customer  for 
Georgia  cotton,  than  any  foreign  country  can  possibly  be. 

American  Berkshire  Record.  — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Swine  Association.  A.  M. 
Garland,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Ill.,  informs  us  that  applica¬ 
tions  for  entry  for  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Berkshire 
Record,  will  now  be  received.  A  circular  containing  sug¬ 
gestions  and  instructions,  will  be  sent  to  applicants,  also 
blanks  for  entries  ;  copies  of  the  first  volume  can  be  had 
for  $3  00,  postage  paid.  The  creditable  and  satisfactory 
character  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Record,  will  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future  volumes. 

Sidc-Sliows  at  Fairs. — To  our  notion 
one  of  the  great  blemishes  to  State  and  County  fairs  has 
been  the  various  shows  and  mountebank  venders  that 
have  been  allowed  within  the  grounds.  We  have  seen 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  New  England  fair  exhibi¬ 
tions  that  we  regarded  as  perfectly  disgraceful,  and  had 
supposed  that  these,  and  other  violations  of  propriety, 
were  due  to  weakness  and  good  nature  on  the  part  of  the 
managers.  To  our  surprise  we  find  that  the  Berks  Co. 
(Pa.)  Agricultural  Society,  in  their  announcement  for 
this  year’s  fair,  haie  a  direct  appeal  to  “  Proprietors  of 
Side-shows  and  Exhibitors  of  Natural  Curiosities,”  of¬ 
fering  every  inducement  to  such  to  engage  space  on 
their  grounds.  We  mention  this  with  regret,  and  only 
cite  this  particular  society  as  the  first  that  we  have 
known  to  encourage  “  side-shows.”  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  “Fat  Women,”  “  Snake  Charmers,”  and  “Double¬ 
headed  Calves”  outside  the  grounds,  and  we  think  that 
any  society  that  can  not  hold  successful  fairs  without 
catering  to  such  things,  had  better  omit  them  altogether. 

Watermelons  in  Virginia.— Water¬ 
melons  have  been  a  success  in  almost  every  locality,  but 
one  grew  so  large  in  Virginia,  that  Justice  Crutchfield 
had  to  arrest  its  career  at  120  pounds,  and  send  it  to  a 
station  for  the  attention  of  the  policemen.  It  was  as 
large  as  a  flour-barrel,  and  according  to  the  account  “  It 
was  a  novel  sight,  though,  to  see  three  men  eating  off 
one  slice,  and  to  see  another  flaxen-haired  policeman 
holding  a  piece  between  his  legs  like  a  bass-fiddle,  and 
beginning  at  the  top,  trying  to  eat  his  way  down. 

Toads  and  ’Tatcr  Bugs. — “A.  H.  G.,” 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  writes  an  account  of  his  observations 
on  the  Colorado  Beetle.  What  ho  says  of  the  agency  of 
the  larva  of  the  Lady-bird  as  a  destructive  agent,  is  well 
known,  and  we  have  long  ago  published  it.  Besides  this 
he  states  that  the  common  toad  consumes  a  large  num¬ 
ber.  He  threw  before  the  toad  five  beetles  in  succession, 
and  each,  as  soon  as  the  insect  showed  signs  of  life,  was 
swallowed  by  the  toad  “  quicker  than  a  wink.”  We  have 
always  held  the  toad  in  great  respect  as  an  insect  de¬ 
stroyer,  and  his  fondness  for  the  Colorado  beetle  in¬ 
creases  our  regard  for  it. 

T'lie  Potato  Bng  Useful.— We  are  told 
that  nothing  that  is,  was  made  in  vain.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  things  of  which  utility  is  not  their  most 
conspicuous  feature,  and  we  have  been  some  years  in 


discovering  that  the  Colorado  beetle  is  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  We  regard  the  so-called  “Horse-nettle,” 
Solarium,  Carolinense,  as  perhaps  the  worst  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  weeds ;  though  owu  brother  to  the  potato, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Colorado  beetle 
would  not  feed  upon  it  We  now  have  direct  testimony 
from  a  correspondent  in  Fairfax  Co.,  Virginia,  that  the 
beetles  last  year  kept  the  plants  so  stripped  of  leaves 
that  they  matured  no  seed-balls,  and  came  up  much 
weaker  this  year.  Who  knows  but  after  all  the  Dory- 
pliora  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Weed  Vamvd.. — “  R.  E.  S.”  The  specimen 
sent  is  botanically  Erectliites  hieracifolia ,  and  generally 
known  as  Fire-weed.  It  is  one  of  the  composite  family, 
and  springs  up  in  great  abundance  in  newly  cleared  land, 
especially  if  it  has  been  recently  burned  over.  It  is  very 
luxuriant  where  the  soil  is  rich,  growing  higher  than 
one’s  head,  and  on  poor  soil  only  a  foot  high.  Its  seeds 
are  provided  with  abundant  moans  of  transportation  by 
the  winds,  but  it  is  not  aggressive  in  cultivated  grounds. 

Valentine  &  Co.,  Varnish  Makers,  323 
Pearl  St.,  New  York,  have  adopted  a  novel  method  of 
making  their  products  known.  They  issue  a  collection 
of  a  dozen  or  more  silhouette  engravings,  of  an  excel¬ 
lence  that  will  make  them  welcome  to  any  household, 
with,  of  course,  their  card  accompanying  it. 

Variegated  Grape  Ijeaves. — “V.  L.,” 

Palmyra,  Wis.,  sends  Concord  grape  leaves,  which  are 
quite  ornamental,  being  yellowish  with  green  veins. 
This  is  one  of  those  variations,  to  which  no  satisfactory 
cause  has  been  assigned,  and  is  similar  to  that  which  in 
some  plants  is  permanent,  and  gives  them  increased 
value  as  horticultural  ornaments.  We  have  seen  other 
instances  in  our  native  grapes,  and  there  is  a  variegated 
grape,  of  a  species  which  has  not  edible  fruit,  that  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  cultivated  for  ornament. 

Rresslkfsast.  Bucon. — “W.  F.  C.,”  Mar’s 
Bluff,  S.  C.  The  bacon  put  up  in  strips,  packed  in  can¬ 
vass  and  known  as  “  Breakfast  Bacon,”  is  the  belly  pieces 
of  the  hog,  which  are  left  after  the  roasting  pieces  or 
the  mess  pork  is  cut  off  for  packing,  cured  in  the  usual 
manner  and  smoked.  The  bacon  is  thin  and  streaked 
with  lean  and  fat,  and  the  best  of  it  comes  from  the 
Berkshire  pigs,  which  have  deep  sides,  yielding  a  large 
proportion  of  bacon.  When  home  cured  the  pickle 
should  have  four  ounces  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  salt 
used,  and  the  smoking  should  be  done  with  hickory 
brush  or  corn  cobs. 

Corn  Muslis. — “  S.  F.,”  Glenlock,  Pa.  The 
yield  of  dry  corn  husks  from  an  acre  of  ground  will  be 
very  variable.  We  have  not  measured  it,  but  should  not 
estimate  it  at  more  than  200  lbs.  at  the  most.  The  husks 
may  be  baled  and  shipped  as  they  come  from  the  corn 
husking  machine ;  the  cleanest  and  best  husks  of  course 
will  sell  at  the  best  price. 

Millt  MiiTor. — “W.  W.  W.,”  Ft.  Madison, 
Iowa.  The  “Milk  Mirror,”  or  “escutcheon”  in  cattle  is 
that  growth  of  hair  upon  the  back  and  inside  of  the 
thighs  which,  instead  of  lying  smoothly  downwards, 
points  upwards  and  makes  several  curls  at  the  parts 
where  the  direction  of  the  hair  is  changed.  The  shape 
and  extent  of  this  upward  growth  of  hair  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  denote  a  special  aptitutc  for  producing  milk. 
A  book  has  been  written  on  the  subject  entitled  “  Gue¬ 
non  on  Milch  Cows,”  in  which  the  author  gives  bis  ob¬ 
servations  and  deductions.  In  male  animals  the  milk 
mirror  is  held  to  denote  hereditary  tendency  to  transmit 
milking  propensities  to  the  produce. 

Sowing  Steeped  Seed.  —  “Reader,” 
Richmond,  Va.  It  is  not  proper  to  steep  the  seed  so 
much  as  to  soften  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  use 
enough  liquid  to  reach  the  covering  of  every  grain  and 
destroy  any  adhering  spores  of  smut  or  rust,  or  to  im¬ 
merse  the  seed  in  the  solution  used  only  so  long  as  will 
insure  contact.  If  left  for  24  hours  before  sowing  the 
seed  will  be  dry  enough  to  sow  with  the  drill.  If  it  is 
made  so  wet  as  to  adhere  together,  the  seed  should  be 
sprinkled  with  dry  lime,  and  may  then  be  sown  by  hand. 

ESed  Water  in  Cattle. — “A Subscriber,” 
Greenville,  Miss.  The  disease  which  has  for  its  most 
marked  symptom  a  highly  colored  urine,  from  which  it 
takes  the  common  name  of  “red  water,”  is  usually  oc¬ 
casioned  by  derangement  of  the  liver.  This  may  be 
caused  first  by  indigestion,  as  it  is  always  accompanied 
by  impaction  of  the  manyplies  or  third  stomach.  It  is 
also  a  marked  symptom  of  what  is  known  as  Texan  or 
Spanish  fever,  and  is  then  also  accompanied  by  impaction 
of  the  stomach.  In  this  latter  disease  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  both  extensively  affected.  The  original  cause 
may  be  an  excess  of  food  that  is  indigestible  and  un- 


nutritious  or  acrid  and  irritating.  A  cure  is  difficult. 
The  first  remedy  is  a  saline  purge  administered  with 
copious  addition  of  tepid  water,  such  as  12  to  16  ounces 
of  Epsom  salts  with  an  ounce  of  ginger.  This  may  be 
followed  with  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  daily, 
in  the  morning,  and  one  ounce  of  salt  and  one  dram  each 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  ginger,  and  saltpeter,  given  in  the 
evening  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Copious  and  frequent 
drinks  of  linseed  tea  should  be  allowed.  In  giving  med¬ 
icine  to  cattle,  it  should  be  poured  slowly  down  the 
throat  from  a  drenching  horn  or  a  tin  vessel  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  cow’s  horn,  but  much  larger  at  the  base. 
Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor  is  a  useful  book  for  every 
one  who  keeps  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs.  The  new  edition, 
8vo.,  costs  $2.50. 


CoanposItioBi  ©i*  tlae  Banana  and 

Sweet  rotate. — Some  recent  analyses  made  by  M. 
Corenwinder  of  the  banana  and  sweet  potato,  have  given 
the  following  results.  Bananas,  when  green,  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  starch,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes 
converted  into  cane  sugar  ;  this  latter  in  time  is  convert¬ 
ed  to  a  considerable  extent  into  glucose.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  fresh  and  stale  bananas  are  given  as  follows  : 

Fresh.  Kept  for'  18  days. 


Cane  Sugar . 

.  15.90 

2.84 

Glucose  . 

.  5.90 

11.84 

Nitrogenous  Matter . 

.  2.13 

2.14 

Cellulose,  Pcctine,  etc... 

.  2.58 

2.58 

Mineral  Matter . 

.  1.02 

1.02 

99.98 

99.97 

The  composition  of  two  samples  of  sweet 

potatoes  was 

as  follows : 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Water .  . 

.86.45 

69.10 

Sugar . 

.  3.05 

2.78 

Glucose  . 

.  .98 

.75 

Starch . 

)  n  +-r> 

14.72 

Cellulose,  Pectose,  etc. . 

r  o.oo 

10.11 

Nitrogenous  Matters. . . . 

.  .39 

1.20 

Mineral  Matters . 

.55 

1.32 

99.98 

99.98 

Mstcli  from.  Eomg- 

Island. 

,— “S.  M.,” 

Manor,  L.  I.  A  sample  of  muck  from  Lon; 

g  Island  con- 

sists  largely  of  roots  of  grass  and  sedges,  with  partly 

decayed  stems  and  leaves.  This  muck,  or  partly  formed 
peat,  would  make  an  excellent  absorbent  in  the  stables, 
pens,  or  yards,  and  if  mixed  with  fresh  lime  when  first 
dug,  would  rot  quickly  and  make  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Tlie  Ilai'din  System  of  Setting 
Milk. — “E.  C.  B.,”  Newtown,  Conn.  For  a  small 
dairy  of  10  cows  we  would  choose  the  Ilardin  plan  of  set¬ 
ting  milk  in  preference  to  a  dairy  house  and  icehouse 
connected  with  it.  The  former  would  be  much  cheaper 
and  more  economical.  So  far  the  experience  with  the 
Hardin  refrigerator  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

A  String  ©£  Questions. — “  J.  H.  T.” 

All  your  questions  about  sheep  are  answered  in  “  The 
Shepherds  Manual,”  by  H.  Stewart,  price  $1.50.  To  learn 
all  you  want  to  know  you  had  better  study  that  book. 
As  an  addition  to  stable  manure,  wood  ashes  and  plaster, 
being  probably  most  available,  would  be  best  to  restore 
run  down  land.  To  use  up  old  straw  stacks  spread  them 
thinly  over  the  meadows  or  fall  grain  fields,  or  more 
thickly  over  stubbles,  and  plow  it  in  in  the  spring.  A 
leaky  roof  may  be  made  tight  by  covering  it  with  Johns’ 
roofing  cement. 1  To  fit  up  an  ice  house  see  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  December,  1875. 

East  'S’eaamessee. —  “J.  B.  C.,”  Berlin, 
Wis.  East  Tennessee  is  a  mountainous  country  and 
consequently  much  cut  up  into  narrow  valleys,  rocky 
hills  and  table  lands.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  the 
winters  are  shorter  and  milder  than  in  Wisconsin.  Like 
every  other  country  it  has  its  drawbacks  and  advantages, 
its  variety  of  soil  and  its  contented  and  discontented 
people.  Land  is  cheap  in  places,  but  good  farms,  well 
located,  are  no  cheaper  than  similar  farms  in  Wisconsin. 

Wl»y  not  Grow  more  Barley  ? — 

The  successful  growth  of  barley  is  only  possible  with 
good  farming,  just  as  large  crops  of  roots  need  the  best 
culture.  To  admit  that  one  cannot  grow  barley  is  to 
admit  himself  a  poor  farmer.  Our  poor  farming  is  then 
the  reason  why  seven  million  (7,000,000)  bushels  of  bar¬ 
ley  are  imported  into  the  United  States  every  year.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  certainly  a  crop  subject  to  much  risk  in  marketing, 
but  there  is  no  better  feed  for  horses;  when  ground  it  is 
excellent  feed  for  cows  producing  rich  milk;  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  food  of  all  for  poultry,  and  when  barley 
meal  is  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes  and  fed  to  pigs,  it 
makes  the  very  best  flavored  pork  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  food  we  have  used.  With  all  these  advantages 
why  not  grow  more  barley  ? 

Butter  linking. — “  H.  T.  R.,”  Montgom¬ 
ery  Co.,  Pa.  Willard's  “Butter  Book,”  price  $1.00  and 
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his  “Dairy  Husbandry,”  price  $3.00,  give  full  information 
about  dairy  matters,  including  choice  of  cows  and  their 
general  management.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  pro¬ 
cure  and  study  these  books.  To  tell  in  full  how  to  make 
butter  and  cheese  requires  more  space  than  we  can  give. 

farm  Macliiracny  in  California. 

“  J.  L.,”  Ipswich,  Mass.  It  would  be  a  loss  of  money  to 
purchase  farm  machinery  here  to  take  to  California,  as 
whatever  is  wanted  can  be  readily  procured  there.  Be¬ 
sides  it  would  be  injudicious  to  purchase  any  thing  at 
all,  until  it  is  known  exactly  what  will  be  wanted  there. 

Fruit  Mailing  ini  California.— 

“  Six  Young  Farmers.”  Persons  desiring  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  together,  had  better  send  one  of  their  number, 
upon  whose  discretion  and  judgment  they  can, rely,  to  the 
chosen  locality,  to  see  it  before  they  decide  upon  remov¬ 
ing.  If  disappointed,  the  loss  to  the  party  would  be 
trifling,  compared  with  the  possible  ruin  of  the  hopes 
that  had  been  formed,  and  the  cost  of  six  persons  going 
and  returning.  There  is  much  mistaken  enthusiasm  .in 
regard  to  fruit  growing  in  California  ;  it  is  a  very  risky 
business,  and  can  only  be  moderately  profitable-  even 
where  entire  success  is  met  with,  a^  the  home  demand  is 
limited  and  transportation  to  Eastern  markets  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  often  attended  by  loss. 

Breeding'  a  Yoimg;  Marc. — “  W.  W.,” 

Belleville,  Ontario.  A  mare  three  years  old  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  breed  without  injury,  if  she  is  well  cared  for 
and  not  worked,  but  it  is  over-young,  and  only  advisa¬ 
ble  in  exceptional  cases. 

Value  of  iPorgie  Scrap.-"  F.  H.  D.,” 
Lowell,  Mass.  The  value  of  fish  scrap  depends  greatly 
upon  its  condition  of  dryness.  If  practically  dry,  it  is  of 
course  worth  much  more  than  when  saturated  with  water 
as  it  comes  from  the  oil  press.  Mr.  William  Clift,  in  an 
address  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conn.  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  1873,  stated  that  he  had  used  the  dried  scrap 
sold  at  $10  a  ton,  and  considered  it  worth  two-thirds  as 
much  as  guano,  which  was  then  selling  at  $90  a  ton  ;  or 
$60  a  ton.  The  raw  scrap,  very  nearly  dry,  but  not 
ground,  is  worth  in  the  market  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton. 

Book  oil  Diseases  of  tSie  Horse. — 

“  G.  W.  W.,”  Wilmington,  Del.  Dr.  Dadd’s  Modern 
Horse  Doctor,  is  a  very  useful  book  on  diseases  of  the 
horse  ;  Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  is  a 
move  comprehensive  work.  The  price  of  the  first  is  $1.50; 
that  of  the  second  is  $2.50,  by  mail  from  this  office. 

Prices  of  Grain  at  BMfferent 
Months.—1 The  course  of  the  market  for  wheat  at  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  is  just  now  a  very  interesting 
matter  for  consideration.  If  there  is  a  period  when  the 
best  average  prices  are  made,  and  this  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  time  for  disposing  of  the  grain,  it  is  important,  to 
know  when  that  season  occurs.  Although  we  would  not 
accept  the  responsibility  of  advising  any  person  when  to 
sell  his  crops,  yet  it  is  safe  to  give  trustworthy  figures 
from  market  reports,  which  carry  unquestionable  weight 
with  them.  As  we  have  frequently  stated,  our  own 
chosen  plan  has  been  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  produce  was 
ready  for  market,  and  we  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
course.  As  a  corroboration  of  the  wisdom  of  this  method, 
we  give  the  following  average  prices  of  wheat  per  100 
pounds,  for  the  different  months  during  10  years  past  in 
Liverpool ;  prices  here  of  course  being  regulated  by  those 
there  ;  as  follows,  January,  $2.90  ;  February,  $2.80  ; 
March,  $2.78;  April,  $2.72;  May,  $2.77;  June,  $2.77; 
July,  $2,73 ;  August,  $2.81 ;  September,  $2.90  ;  October, 
$2.95  ;  November,  $2.95  ;  December,  $2.94. 

Fertilizers  for  WJieat. — ,l  J.  M.  W.,” 

West  Philadelphia.  The  most  active  fertilizers  for  wheat 
at  this  season  are  Peruvian  gnano  and  nitrate  of  soda  ; 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  these  now,  except  in  small 
quantity,  as  they  are  very  soluble  and  quickly  washed 
away  by  the  fall  rains.  100  lbs.  of  either  are  sufficient  at 
this  time,  and  an  equal  quantity  may  be  used  in  the  spring. 

Cairc  for  ISioff'bosic. — “J.  L.  T.,”  Tkomas- 
town,  Ohio.  As  this  affection  in  the  result  of  several  dis¬ 
tinct  causes,  and  in  each  case  a  different  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  required,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  any  precise 
directions.  Ringbones  occur  in  consequence  of  constitu¬ 
tional  disposition  ;  rheumatic  affections  ;  defective  nu¬ 
trition  ;  injuries  from  concussions,  blows,  or  accidents, 
and  the  result  from  any  of  these  may  be  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  covering  the  bones,  leading  to  deposit  of 
bony  mattter,  or  direct  abnormal  bony  growth.  Thus 
the  usual  remedy,  blistering,  frequently  makes  the  disease 
worse.  No  one  can  give  a  reasonable  method  of  cure 
without  knowing  the  history  of  the  case.  It  is  safest  to 
apply  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  let  the  horse  alone, 


using  cold  water  bandages  until  the  ringbone  is  fully 
formed,  when  the  worse  that  can  happen  is  a  stiff  joint. 

Calves  in  :i  Hog1  Pasture. — “  M.  F. 

P.,”  Champaign,  Co.,  Ill.,  states  that  he  had  some  calves 
of  pure  and  %  Durham  blood,  which  he  allowed  to  run 
during  the  day  in  a  timothy  pasture  in  which  40  head  of 
hogs  were  kqot,  and  where  there  was  a  prairie  pond.  The 
calves  soon  had  a  cough,  and  scours,  and  diarrhoea,  pass¬ 
ing  what  seemed  to  be  pure  milk,  and  some  of  them  died. 
They  laid  down  naturally,  with  the  head  stretched  out, 
resting  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  seemed  in  great  pain, 
breathing  short  and  grunting  at  each  breath.  These 
calves  probably  were  affected  with  worms  in  the  throat 
and  bowels,  which  would  cause  the  cough  and  diarrhoea. 
The  disease  is  known  as  “  lioose  or  husk,”  and  was  with¬ 
out  doubt  occasioned  by  the  stagnant  water  of  the  pond 
and  the  presence  of  the  hogs,  from  which  the  eggs  of  the 
parasites  were  obtained.  The  method  of  preventing 
the  trouble  is  simple.  Keep  the  calves  where  they  have 
pure  water  and  clean  grass,  and  away  from  hogs.  The 
cure  is  not  easy.  Salt  and  turpentine  in  small  quantities 
are  the  only  remedies  that  have  been  found  effective,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  these  troublesome  parasites. 

Color  of  a  Berltsiiire  Fig-. — “  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Baltimore,  Md.  As  now  bred  the  Berkshire 
pig  is  black,  blue-black,  or  a  sort  of  deep  plum  color  ; 
with  all  the  feet  and  the  center  of  the  face,  but  no  other 
portion  of  the  body,  white.  If  a  few  white  or  sandy 
hairs  appear  on  one  of  the  shoulders  or  side  it  is  an  ob¬ 
jection,  but  not  a  disqualification.  That  is  simply  a 
breaking  out  of  the  original  marking  of  the  old  Berk¬ 
shire  from  which  the  present  improved  race  has  descend¬ 
ed.  As  a  breeder  we  would,  however,  not  use  nor  keep 
any  animal  for  breeding,  that  showed  the  least  variation 
from  the  highest  present  standard  of  marking. 

Wages  of  Broom  Iflstlter.*. — “  T.  S.” 

Clinton,  La.  The  wages  of  broom  makers  are  from  $3 
weekly  to  boys  and  girls  up  to  $12  weekly  for  experi¬ 
enced  workmen.  In  country  places  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  for  a  family  to  make  several  dozen  brooms 
with  such  machinery  as  a  handyman  could  construct 
for  himself,  during  the  leisure  hours  of  winter,  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  to  the  stores.  The  handles  can  be  made 
at  any  turning  shop  out  of  soft  maple,  white  birch,  or  wil¬ 
low.  The  timber  must  be  sawn  into  plank  and  thorough¬ 
ly  seasoned,  being  piled  so  as  to  dry  perfectly  straight. 

A dditioBial  F:iirs. — Pennsylvania,  Bucks 
Co.,  Doylestown,  Oct.  3-G ;  Washington  Co.,  Burgetts- 
town,  Oct.  3-5.— Maryland,  Carroll  Co.,  Westminster, 
Oct.  2-8;  Md.  Jockey  Club,  Pimlico,  Oct.  24-27. —  Ohio, 
Central  Ohio,  New  Cornorstown,  Oct.  10-13  ;  Portage  Co., 
Randolph,  Oct.  6-7.  For  others,  see  last  month’s  paper. 

- ..a  i  o  ■  «r» - 

“  Science  Applied  to  Farming,” 
Correspondence. 

German  Potash  Fertilizer®.— “  F.  K.,”  of 
Conn.,  asks  about  the  chemical  composition  of  potash 
salts.  The  basis  of  potash  compounds  is  the  element 
Potassium.  This  combined  with  oxygen  forms  potas¬ 
sium  oxide,  or  potassa,  or,  in  familiar  language,  potash. 
The  same  term,  potash,  is  also  applied  to  two  other 
potassium  compounds.  One,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  compound  made  up  of  potassa  and  water,  is  known 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  as  potassium  hydrate,  and  in 
common  language  as  caustic  potash.  The  other  is  a 
compound  of  potassa  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  carbonate  of  potash.  The  ordinary  pot¬ 
ashes  and  pearlashes  prepared  from  the  lye  of  wood 
ashes  are  more  or  less  impure  carbonate  of  potash. 
Potassium  combined  with  chlorine  forms  potassium 
chloride,  commonly  called  chloride  of  potassium  or  “mu¬ 
riate  of  potash.”  Potassa  united  with  sulphuric  acid 
forms  potassium  sulphate,  or  sulphate  of  potash.  By 
adding  to  ordinary  potash  lye  from  ashes  a  proper 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling  the  liquid  down, 
we  might,  with  proper  care,  obtain  a  solid  substance, 
which  would  be  a  sulphate  of  potash.  If  we  were  to  use 
hydro-chloric  (muriatic)  acid  instead  of  sulphuric,  wre 
should  obtain  a  chloride  of  potassium  or  muriate  of 
-  potash.  Other  elements  as  well  as  potassium  combine 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  to  form  sulphates  and 
chlorides.  Sodium  chloride  is  common  salt.  Sulphate 
of  soda  (Sodium  sulphate)  is  known  as  Glauber’s  salt, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia  as  Epsom-salts.  The  German 
potash  salts  consist  of  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate, 
mingled  with  more  or  less  of  the  just  named  compounds. 

Sulphates  and  Muriates  of  Potash.— “  F. 
E.,”  of  Conn.:  It  is  customary  to  reckon  the  potassium 
of  these  salts  as  “actual  potash.”  In  the  sulphates  this 
term  expresses  the  amount  of  potassium  oxide,  potassa, 
or  potash  present.  In  the  muriates  it  represents  the 


amount  of  potash  which  the  potassium  would  make  if  it 
w'ere  combined  with  oxygen  instead  of  chlorine. — 1O0  lbs. 
of  pure  sulphate  of  potash  contains  about  54  lbs.  of 
“actual  potash.”  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  are 
therefore  said  to  be  equivalent  to  54  lbs.  of  actual  pot¬ 
ash,  and  vice  versa,  54  lbs.  of  potash  in  the  sulphates  are 
reckonecbas  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
In  the  “muriates”  100 lbs.  of  chloride  of  potassium  are 
equivalent  to  about  63  lbs.  of  potash  and  vice  versa. 

Grades  of  Potasli  Salts  and  Prices. — “J. 
R.  F.,”  xdaine :  In  the  American  Agriculturist  Market 
reports,  under  the  head  of  “  Prices  of  Fertilizers,”  will 
be  found  a  quotation,  “Chloride  of  Potassium  (muriate 
of  potash),  80  p.  c.”  Where  chlorides  are  to  be  used, 
this  brand  is  decidedly  to  be  recommended.  It  is,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  almost  always  of  good  quality.  It  con¬ 
tains  generally  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  the  residue  being  mostly  common  salt.  At 
80  per  cent.,  100  lbs.  would  contain  80  lbs.  of  potassium 
chloride,  which  would  correspond  to  about  50  firs,  of  act¬ 
ual  potash  (80x63,  see  above.)  At  $3  per  100  lbs  for 
the  muriate,  the  actual  potash  w'ould  cost  6  cents  per 
pound  ($3-h50.)  Of  the  sulphates,  the  higher  grades 
contain  from  55  to  80,  and  in  some  brands  over  90  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  residue  being  mostly 
sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  I  have 
noticed  the  80  per  cent,  sulphate  offered  in  New  York  at 
3}  cents  per  lb.  in  small  lots,  and  at  $60  per  ton  in  lots  of 
one  ton  or  more.  100  lbs.  of  this  would  contain  80  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  corresponding  to  about  43  lbs.  of 
actual  potash  (80x54).  At  $3  25  per  100  lbs.  the  actual 
potash  would  cost  about  7£  cents  per  lb.  It  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  fact  that  the  sulphates  of  potash  not  unfrequently 
fall  below  the  standard  on  which  they  are  sold,  both  as 
regards  the  total  amount  of  potash  and  the  amount  of 
sulphate— more  or  less  being  in  the  form  of  chloride. 
Several  cases  of  this  sort  have  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  Experiment  Station.  In  each  the  American 
importer  had  been  deceived  by  the  representations  of 
the  agents  or  chemists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Lower  Grade  IPotasUn  Salts.— In  the  price  list 
referred  to  are  mentioned  “German  Potash  Salts,  25—35 
per  cent.  This  is  a  very  indefinite  expression.  There 
are  brands  advertised  by  the  Stassfurt  manufacturers  of 
about  these  grades  in  which  the  25 — 35  per  cent,  refers 
to  sulphate  of  potash,  in  which  form  the  potassium  is 
claimed  to  occur.  The  residue  is  mostly  common  salt, 
with  more  or  less  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate. 
Some  of  the  articles  of  these  grades  are  simply  calcined 
kainit,  that  is  to  say,  kainit  which  has  been  subjected  to 
a  high  heat.  By  this  process  the  water  is  expelled,  and 
part  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  decomposed,  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  chlorine  being  to  some  extent  driven  off  I 
think  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  potash  salts 
below  the  grade  of  30—33  per  cent,  sulphate  (16—18  per 
cent,  potash)  will  be  economical  as  potash  fertilizers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Kainit.— “J.  C.  W.,”  Maryland:  The  mineral 
“  kainit,”  which  occurs  abundantly  in  the  contiguous 
mines  of  Stassfurt  and  Leopoldshall,  is  a  compound  of 
sulphates  of  potash  and  magnesia,  chloride  of  magne¬ 
sium  and  water.  As  mined  and  sold  it  is  contaminated 
with  more  or  less  common  salt.  Circulars  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  Stassfurt  mines  put  the  unmanipulated 
kainit  at  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash. 
Considerable  quantities  of  kainit  are  sold  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  “Genuine  Leopoldshall  Kainit.”  The 
average  composition  of  the  kainit  as  sold  from  the  Leo¬ 
poldshall  mines  is  stated  by  good  German  authority  at 
25  per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash,  14  per  cent,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  14  per  cent,  chloride  of  magnesium,  32  per 
cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  13  per  cent,  water.  A 
sample  of  Leopoldshall  kainit  sold  to  farmers  in  this 
State  at  $30  per  ton,  showed  just  about  this  composition 
on  analysis  at  our  laboratory.  At  the  price  mentioned, 
the  potash  (13.8  per  cent. — 278  lbs.  to  the  ton)  came  to 
about  11  cents  per  pound.  Another  sample  of  the  same 
brand  contained  a  smaller  percentage  of  potash.  A 
specimen  of  “  kainit  ”  analyzed  by  Prof.  Storer  gave  10£ 
per  cent,  of  actual  potash.  At  $40  per  ton,  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  in  Boston,  “  each  pound  of  real  potash 
would  come  to  rather  more  than  18  cents,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  handling  the  1,600  lbs.  of  useless  matter  in 
each  ton  of  the  fertilizer,  or  of  the  risk  that  some  of  the 
extraneous  matters  (sodium  and  magnesium  salts)  might 
actually  injure  the  crops  to  which  they  were  applied.” 

Analyses  of  potash  salts  by  Prof.  Johnson,  chemist  of 
the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Prof. 
Goessmann,  State  Inspector  of  Fertilizers  for  Massachu¬ 
setts,  agree  entirely  with  Prof.  Storer’s  and  ours,  in 
showing  that  a  large  amount  of  the  German  potash  salts 
imported  into  this  country  are  of  the  poorer  grades. 
This  is  a  “curious  evil  which  needs  to  be  known— and  to 
be  corrected.”  As  long  as  farmers  will  buy  low-priced 
potash  salts  and  other  fertilizers  because  they  are 
“cheap,”  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  actual  quality,  they 
must  expect  to  got  poor  wares  at  dear  rates,  and  have 
poor  success  in  using  them. 
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W.  S.  BLUNT'S 

“UNIYEESAL 


FORCE  PUMPS.” 


Secured  by  letters  patent,  July  28th,  18;6. 

After  six  years  endeavor  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  reliable  force  pumps 
in  tire  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  offered,  as  the  best 
results,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Tlieir  adaptability,  great 
power,  careful  finish  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  consequent  economy, 
will  commend  them.  In  case  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re¬ 
placed,  without  sacrificing  the 
whole  pump.  They  can  be  imme¬ 
diately  converted  from  right  to 
left-hand  pumps,  by  swiveling 
the  air-chamber  and  handle  to  any 
required  angle  with  the  spout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
force  pumps.  Are  for  the  house  or  for  out-door  wells  of 
any  depth,  and  having  close  tops,  can  not  be  tampered 
with.— Also,  Ilium’s  Sand  Vacuum  Chambers.— A 
complete  protection  agaiust  sand  or  gritty  water  in  dug 
or  driven  wells,  pits,  mines,  and  rivers.  For 
hand  or  steam  pumps,  all  sizes,  from  lfl-incli  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Sent  for  circulars  to 

NASON  M’FG  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beekman  St.,  Hew  York. 
IMPORTANT 

TO 


Flock  Masters  and  Sheep  Farmers. 


THE  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DIPPING  AND 
DRESSING  COMPOSITION 

effectually  cleans  the  stock,  eradicates  scab,  destroys  ticks 
and  all  parasites  infesting  sheep,  and  produces  clips  of  un¬ 
stained  wool  that  commands  the  highest  market  price. 


PRICE  LIST: 

For  800  Sheep,  200  lbs.,  (package  included) . $‘>-1.00 

400  “  100  “  “  “  13.00 

“  200  “  50  “  “  “  1-00 

100  “  25  “  "  “  3.75 

Send  for  Circular.  District  Agents  wanted.  Address 


MALCOLM  McEWEN,  Scotcli  Sheep  Dip  Manufactory, 
Portland  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 


N.  ©yiLBERT,  ^ 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd, 'Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen,  1  long  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White 
Tnrkevs,  Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  mid  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice,  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 
Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Ferrets  at  live  dollars  each.  Swan  and  Deer  wanted. 


IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PIGS, 

Bred  by  a  careful  and  experienced  breeder,  from  stock  im¬ 
ported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England.  By  a  system  of 
judicious  crosses,  a  breed  of  swine  have  been  produced  tiiat 
are  perfect  in  all  points,  characteristic  of  a  model  Hog.  For 
practical  utility  they  are  excelled  by  no  other  breed.  They 
are  medium  size,  white  color,  light-haired,  very  prolific, 
quiet,  excellent  nurses,  mature  early,  and  are  ready  tatten- 
ers.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and  war¬ 
ranted  as  represented.  Prices  reasonable.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Also  Holstein  and  Short-horn  Cattle. 

MARYBOROUGH  STOCK  FARM, 

P.  O.  address  Box  352.  Newburyport,  Mass.- 


BEACON  FARIH,  Northport,  Long  Island, 
nr.EEDEits  op 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Also  FANCY  POULTRY  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 
Hie  best  stock.  Address 

J.  N.  ROBINS,  Manager. 


WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL, 

NORTHPORT,  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  T„ 
Breeder  and  Importer  of  Clydesdale 
Horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
and  improved  Berkshire  Hogs. 

POUlll  OR  MAGI  Ills. 


L.  L.  IIEED,  Auburn.  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Ship¬ 
per  of  Cotswold  Shee'p,  Magic  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular,  free. 


I  offer  to  Nurserymen 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 

PLANTS. 

Choice  kinds  for  Winter  Blooming,  in  Lots  of 


10,000  Plants  for .  S  80.00 

35,000  Plants  for . $180.00 

50,000  Plants  for  . §300.00 

100,000  Plants  for . S5.50.00 


Address  PH.  MINGES, 

Waudsbeck  (near  Hamburg),  Germany. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS. 

Superior  Size  and  Quality. 

Doz.  100  1.000 

First  Quality  Large  Flowering  Bulbs,  $  .75  $4.01  $30.00 
Second  Quality  Flowering  Bulbs,  .50  3.00  20.00 

A  few  hundred  EXTRA  Large  Bulbs,  1.00  5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs,  1.50  0.00 

If  seut  by  Mail  25  cents  per  dozen  Extra. 
MILLER  &,  H  AYES, 

5,5  74  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

^AMERICA! . 


INCORPORATED  (875. 


141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
WEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tlic  regular  course  of  lectures  in.  tliis  lu¬ 
st  Uution  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  3d  of 
October,  1876,  and  terminate  late  in  Feb.,  ‘77, 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 


A.  ILIAUTAR®,  BS.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  tlic  Facility. 

OAME  FOWSt.  I&etl  S3  resit  heaters, 

and  Carrier  Pigeons,  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  C« 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Eimcrick,  Ireland,  win¬ 
ner  of  Hold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York;  also  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  .J.  C.  C.  can 
likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Morses  for  clients, 
having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

«  E  O  .  S .  J«SS  !•:  I,  A  A' , 

FREDOMA,  N.  Y., 

Has  bred  this  season  at  his  home  yards,  up¬ 
wards  of  700  Light  Brahmas,  Dark  Brahmas, 
Partridge  and  White  Cochins,  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Houdans.  Also  Golden  Sea- 
bright  Bantams.  Stock  as  good  as  any  man’s, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Please  state  explicitly 
_ wbat  you  want. _ 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  for  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay, 
Summer  and  Winter,  to  Wm.  B.  WONDERLY,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  No  humbug.  Try  it. _ 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  ClttCULAR 

of  Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep.  Hogs,  Poultry,  Dogs,  and 
Ferrets,  just  reach/,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
BENSON  <fc  BURPEE,  Successors  to  W.  Atlec  Burpee, 
_ 223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KIrcIk  BSstss  for  stocking  ponds — Pelt  ini 
Hacks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  32  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.E..  and  Cots- 
woiils,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT.  Myslic  Bridge,  Ct. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 

Pigs  for  sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  pigs.  Address 
ISAAC  II.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Oeffislcvctl  Jersey  (Alderney)  Uattle, 

=1®'  also  Berkshire  and  Small  White  Yorkshire  pigs  from 
imported  stock.  We  have  some  very  fine  young  boars  of 
the  last  breed,  which  wc  will  sell  for  $15  each.  J.  M.  Water- 
bury  &  J.  C.  Furman,  Westchester,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  LAIDSAS5 

variety  of  farms  for  sale  very  cheap.  Send  stamp  lot- 
descriptive  list. 

_ L.  R.  DICKINSON  &  CO„  Richmond.  Va. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (will) .  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  iu  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  K.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

MARYLAND  AND  DELAWARE  FARMS 

of  all  sizes  for  sale  cheap.  Mild  climate.  Nearlarge  Markets. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  , 

BLACKISTON  &  CHASE,  Clicstei-town,  Mel. 

BUS  \  UTIFUIj  HOMES  for  sale  or  rent.  Fountain 
Hill,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Good  schools,  good  society, 
mountain  air,  mountain  spring  water.  No  malaria  within 
r>0  miles.  Education  free  at  Lehigh  University  Send  for 
circular.  TINSLEY  JETER. 

|Ooi-  Sale. — A  Farm  of  123  acres,  near  Troy,  N. 

.S.  y  ,  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  For  farther  particulars 
address  C.  H.  THOMPSON,  No.  8  7th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  i . 


SUPERIOR  FARM  of  425  acres  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  for  $8,000.  on  long  credit.  .  . 

JAS.  LEIGH  JONES,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


§50  to  §400  A  MONTH  FOR  AGENTS. 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

The  great  interest  in  all  nations  and  in  our  own  thrilling 
history  of  100  years,  makes  this  book  sell  faster  than  any 
other.  3  books  iu  one,  beautifully  illustrated.  Low  price, 
quick  sales,  extra  terms.  Young  men  and  women  wanted 
in  every  county.  Send  for  Circular. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOSPEL  MUSIC. 


Murray’s  Songs 
tor  Sunday 
Schools  and 

Gospel  Meetings  is  a  new  book,  containing  about  120 
pages  of  bright,  spanning  new  Sabbath-School  Music, 
and  40  pages  of  Gospel  Hymns,  making  it  one  of  ihe 
most  captivating  boons  for  Sunday  Schools  and  Vestry 
Meetings  ever  published.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Sample  copy  sent  post-free  on  receipt,  ot  35  cents,  by  the 
Publishers,  WHITE,  SMITH  <fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  (ready  Sept. 
1st.)  of  5,000  Choice  Books,  at  30  to  50  per 
cent,  below  Publishers’  Prices. 

Great  bargains.  Send  for  tlic  best  catalogue 
of  good  books  ever  issued  free. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT. 

301  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 


PHOTO  COPYING  AGENTS  send  for  our  new 
.L  JL.Ll_/  A  \J  Catalogue  of  Plain  Copies,  and  Fine  India 
Ink,  Water  Colored  and  Oil  Portraits.  Oldest  and  largest 
Copying  House  in  America. 

TE5)3  EYCK  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Morocco,  Gilt  Edge. 
PRICE  $1.00.  POSTPAID. 
*CIBCUL  AR.S  FBEE ! 


W.  CARROU 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Tlic  most  complete 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  correct  measure¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plank  by  Doyles  Rule, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  bead¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  23S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EVERY 
FARMER 
will  save 
MOM  E  Y 


By  using  “BELL’S  CARPENTRY 
MADE  EASY,”  a  $5  book,  telling 
how  to  build  Barns,  Out-llouscs,  Bridges, 
&c.,  without  a  Carpenter. 

IIowaud  Ciiallen,  Philad’a. 


mHE  BOSTON  LEDGER  lias  no  continued  or 
JL  sensational  stories.  Eight  large  pages  weekly.  Sev¬ 
eral  copies  of  difi’erent  dates  sent  free  for  3-cent  stamp. 

H.  K.  CURTIS,  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Manures,  or  Farmer’s  and  Planters  Guide. 

Every  Farmer  and  Planter  should  have  a  copy.  Price 
$1.50.  Address  GEO.  W.  BRUCKNER,  Monroe,  Mich. 


THE  GREAT  HARD  TSIViES  FARED 

8  The  Best,  the  Cheapest,  and  tlic  Most  Popular.  it 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the 

CRICKET  t°A  hearth 

It  is  a  mammoth  lC-page  Illustrated  paper  (size  of  Harper's 
Weekly),  filled  with  the  choicest  reading  for  old  and  young. 
Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge,  Wit  and  Humor,  “Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Puz¬ 
zles,  Games,  “Popular  Songs,”  etc.,  etc.  Lively,  entertain¬ 
ing,  amusing,  and  instructive.  The  largest,  handsomest, 
best,  and  cheapest  paper  of  its  class  published.  Only  $1 
per  year,  with  choice  of  three  premiums:  t lie  beautiful 
new  cliromo,  “  Yes  or  No?”  size  15x19  inches ;  any  one  of  the 
celebrated  novels  by  Charles  Dickens,  or  an  elegant  Box  of 
Stationery.  Paper  without,  premium,  only  75  cts.  per  year. 
Or  we.  will  send  it  Four  Months  on  trial  for  only 
‘25  Cents.  U3T"  Specimen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
Agents  wanted.  Address,  F.  M.  LUPTON  &  CO., Publishers, 
31  Park  Row,  New  York. 


A  Good  Home  School. 


-  HACGSEGOR  HALL, 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

An  Excellent  Home  Scnooi,  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children,  seven  miles  from  N.  Y.  City,  in  the  beautiful 
suburban  village  of  Flushing. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  the 
number  being  limited  to  the  ability  to  fuiaiish  convenient 
rooms  and  full  home  attention  to  eacli  Pupil. 

For  circulars  or  oilier  information,  address  the  Principal, 
Miss  MARGARET  MACGREGOR, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

CHEMISTRY 


OF  THE 

FABM  AND  THE  SEA, 

WITH  OTIIEK 

Familiar  Chemical  Essays. 

By  JAMES  R.  NICIIOLS,  M.D. 

The  aim  in  this  work  lias  been  to  present  scientific  facts 
and  principles  in  a  familiar  way,  so  as  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct  those  not  specially  acquainted  with  matters  of  science, 

IPrice,  post-paid.  -  $1.25 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HOW  CEOPS  G-RQW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables  of  Analyses. 
iiy  Prof.  SAMBJSiSj  W.  JOHNSON, 

OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  ol 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  tlie  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

HOW  CHOPS  FEED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere  and  the  Soil,  as  related 
to  the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants. 

53 y  Prof.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON, 

OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  lias  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  lias  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Iloyal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
has  been  published,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
This  volume— tlie  companion  and  complement  to  the  former 
— lias  been  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  tlie  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

THE 

SOILING  OF  CATTLE, 

Illustrated  from  Experience, 

And  an  Address, 

Containing  suggestions  whicli  may  he  useful  to  Farmers. 
By  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  TIIE  AUTHOR, 

By  EDWARD  QUINCY. 

By  a  mistaken  notion,  that  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is 
requisite  to  enable  a  farmer  to  keep  many  head  of  cattle,  a 
most  wasteful  proportion  of  it  is  sometimes  retained  for  t  he 
sole  purpose  of  pasturage ;  and  thus,  compared  with  its  in¬ 
herent  productive  power,  made  useless.  This  little  hook 
cannot  fail. to  bo  read  with  interest  by  many  a  farmer. 
Price,  Post-paid,  -  $1.35 

GEYELIN’S 

POULTRY  BREEDING, 

In  a  Commercial  Point  of  View, 

as  carried  out  by  tlie  National  Poultry  Company,  (limited), 
Bromley,  Kent. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Hatching,  Rearing  and  Fattening, 
on  entirely  new  and  scientific  principles,  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  plans',  elevations,  sections,  and  details,  and  a  notice  of 
tlie"  Pou.try  Establishments  in  France. 

By  GEO.  KENNEDY  GE YE I. IN,  C.  E. 

With  a  Preface  by  Charles  L.  Flint. 

With  Twenty-seven  Illustrations. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $1.25 

Either  of  tlie  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING, 

31a  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1872  wo  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro¬ 
char  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1873 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  lioven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  he  had -of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE 

HOOSIER 

SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  ED W AES  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Sllustrated,  with  !2  Fu!!-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.— Nfiio  York  Standard. 

The  “events ’’are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  hare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  lie  one  of  (lie  most  popular 
hooks.— Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati).  » 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story.— Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it.  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple.  artless  beauty  which  constitute  tlie  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some. of  tlie  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens. — lieligioun  Telescope. 

PRICE,  POST-rAlD . $1.35. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  ol‘  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  liis  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


DWYER’S  HORSE  BOOK. 

SEATS  AND  SABS5E.ES, 

BITS  AN®  BITTING, 

AXD 

THE  SUBVENTION  AN®  C'VIl'Si  ©F 
KESTIYENESS  IN  MOSSES. 

By  FRANCIS  DWYER, 

Major  of  Hussars  in  tlie  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


The  End  of  the  World. 

A  LOYE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Rooster  School- Master.” 

WITH 

Thirty -two  Fine  Illustrations. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people— such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  lie  liis  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  he  successful  in  it.  lie  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  hut  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  tlie  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest;  there  is  nothing  hut  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggl  eston  lias  suc¬ 
ceeded.  liis  power  lies  in  tlie  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  Hie  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  as  lie  closes  tlie 
volume  is  that  lie  lias  been  in  tlie  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances. —  The  Albion ,  New  York. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


The  Mystery 

OF 

Metropolisville, 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Roosier  School- Master,"  “  The  End 
of  the  World,"  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface— Words  Beforehand.  Chapter  1.  Tlie  Autocrat  of 
tlie  Stage-Coach. — 2.  The  Sod  Tavern.—:!.  Land  and  Love  — 
4  Albert  amt  Katy.— 5.  Corner  Lots.— 6.  Little  Katy’s  Lover. 
—7  Catching  and  Getting  Caught.— 8.  Isabel  Marley.— 
9  Lovers  and  Lovers.— 10.  Plausaby,  Esq.,  takes  a  Fatherly 
Interest.— 11.  About  Several  Things— 12.  An  Adventure.— 
13  A  Shelter.— 14.  Tlie  Inhabitant.— 15.  An  Episode.— 16.  Tlie 
Return.— 17.  Sawney  and  his  Old  Love.— 18.  A  Collision.— 
19.  Standing  Guard  in  Vain.— 20.  Sawney  and  Westcott  — 
21.  Rowing.— 22.  Sailing— 23.  Sinking.-24.  Dragging.-25. 
Afterwards.— 26.  The  Mystery  —27.  The  Arrest.— 28.  Hie 
Tempter.— 29.  Tlie  Trial.— 30.  The  Penitentiary.— 31.  Mr. 
Burton.— 32.  A  Confession— 33.  Death— 34.  Mr.  Lurton’s 
Courtship.  —  35.  Unbarred.— 36.  Isabel.  — 37.  Tlie  Last.— 
Words  Afterwards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Bt  FRANK  BEARD. 


His  Unselfish  Love  found  a  Melancholy  Recompense  — 
The  Sunerior  Being.— Mr.  Minorkey  and  tlie  Fat  Gentle¬ 
man —Plansabv  sells  Lots.— “  By  Georire !  He!  lie!  lie!”— 
Mrs  Plausaby.—' The  Inhabitant.— A  Pinch  of  Snuft  — Mrs. 
Ferret.— One  Savage  Blow  full  in  tlie  Face.— “What  on 
Airth’s  the  Matter?  ” — The  Editor  of  “The  Windmill.”— 
“  Git  up  anti  Foller!  ” 

Price  Postpaid  -  -  ~  “  "  $  I  50 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE, 

ns  applied  to  tlie 

WAftTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

With  an  Essay  oil 

Forest  Planting  on  tine  Great  Plains. 

By  II.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND, 

Landscape  Architect. 

Tlie  object  of  tlie  author  is  to  show  that,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  he  called,  tlie  sub-division  and  arrangement  of 
land  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  men,  is  an  art  demand¬ 
ing  tlie  exercise  of  ingenuity,  judgment  and  taste,  and  one 
which  nearly  concerns  the  interests  of  real  estate  proprietors.- 
and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  future  occupants. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  -  -  $1.50 

PAHSOMS  OW  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  cf 
tlie  Rose. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  ELECTROTYPED. 

By  SAOTUEiJ.  55.  PARSONS. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Tlie  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  he  said  to  have  a  His¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  lias  gathered  up  tlie  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  tlie  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
tlie' esteem  in  which  it  was  Held  ill  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  tlie  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  eacli  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  tlie  work  is  altogether  tlie  most  complete 
of  any  before  tlie  public. 

PEACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALEXANDER  FULTON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Among  tlie  fruits,  tlie  Peach,  if  not  tlie  most,  is  one  offtlie 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beanlifiil.it 
is  impossible  that  it  should,  not  he  a  favorite!  Living  in  tlie 
•very  center  of  tlie  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  tlie  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  tlie  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  tlie  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  botli,  tlie  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peacli  culture. 

Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis, 

After  E.  Wolff  1'resenius  Krocker  and  Others. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  CALEWELL, 

OF  CORNELL  UNIVEIiSITY. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  lias  brought  together  tlie 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  lias  tested 
the  methods  of  tlie  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  tlie  editor,  lint  His  hook  shows  that  he  lias  not 
contented  himself  with  ediling  the  works  of  olliers,  hut  lias 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

Either  cf  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects,  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodeling  Frame  or  Brick  Build¬ 
ings  of  any  Size  or  Cost. 


THE 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 


THE  SHEEP. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  like  this  book  very  much,  as  it  treats  of  the  modem 
improved  breeds  of  sheep.  It  treats  of  sheep  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  product ;  of  the  summer  management  of  sheep  ; 
of  the  best  soils ;  of  the  best  pastures  and  grasses  ;  the 
best  way  to  feed  roots  ;  management  of  ewes  and  iambs ; 
winter  management ;  breeds  and  breeding  sheep  ;  wool, 
its  structure  and  uses  ;  diseases  and  remedies,  etc.  We 
would  advise  every  breeder  to  get  this  manual. — The 
Michigan  Fai~mer,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  veteran  shepherd,  and  his  knowledge 
lias  been  gathered  in  the  reliable,  if  sometimes  tardy 
school  of  experience,  and  by  this  means  alone  he  has 
learned  successfully  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep  in  American  climate,  and  under 
American  methods. — The  Weekly  Blade ,  Toledo,  O. 

It  is  a  work  of  2512  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  show¬ 
ing  the  various  breeds  of  sheep,  and  contains  many  other 
illustrations  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  shepherd. 
—  Colman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis. 

Henry  Stewart  lias  written,  and  Orange  Judd  Co.  have 
published,  the  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  upon 
the  management  and  breeding  of  sheep,  that  has  yet  been 
prepared  for  the  shepherd.  With  the  exception  of  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Sheep  Husbandry,  which  relates  especially  to 
Merinos  and  fine  wool,  the  American  shepherd  has  hither¬ 
to  had  no  help  except  from  English  works,  not  only. out 
of  date,  but  incomplete,  giving  no  account  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds,  or  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  occasional  paper  read  before  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Club.  He  can  congratulate  himself  now  upon  the 
possession  of  a  manual  superior  in  every  respect,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy. —  The  World,  New  York. 

The  book  cannot  fail  to  he  of  great  value  to  all  farmers 
who  are  breeding  this  kind  of  stock,  and  its  sale  will  be 
large,  especially  in  the  West,  where  sheep  growing  is  ac¬ 
quiring  new  importance.—  The  Indiana  Farmer,  Indiana¬ 
polis. 

We  have  seen  no  agricultural  work  for  a  long  time 
which  appears  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose. — 
The  Dirigo  Rural,  Bangor,  Me. 

A  very  practical  treatise  on  a  very  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  stock  raising. —  The  Congregationaiist ,  Boston. 

It  contains  a  condensed  amount  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  of  which  every  farmer  who  attends  less  or  more  to 
sheep  raising  should  avail  himself.—  The  United  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Pittsburgh. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  B.  P.  ROB, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc ■ 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  liill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  liow  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
— Harper’s  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  SI. 50 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


WOOLLETT’S 


VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES; 

OR, 

HOMES  FOI1  ALL. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Shmving  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and 
ten  Cottages,  being  a  Collection  of  Dwellings  suited 
to  various  individual  wants  and  adapted 
to  different  localities. 

Tliis  is  a  most  picturesque  and  pleasing  work,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  public  wants.  One  Vol.,  oblong  8vo.,  of  forty 
8x12  plates.  Cloth ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing  46  plates,  showing  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale  ;  also  Specifications  and  Description.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive 
Architecture. 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty- 
five  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
etc.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  free  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 


Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with 
Details. 


Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  Country  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Banks,  Athene- 
um,  Library,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  Stations, 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  In¬ 
terior  Designs  and  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish  ;  also,  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volumes.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Plates  1  to80, 
Vol.  2,  Plates  81  to  160,  each  strongly  bound  In  half  leather, 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  When  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  be  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9.00. 


BICKNELL’S 

Village  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur¬ 
ban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
Designs  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Price,  witli  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder, 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe¬ 
cifications,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant, 
And  Wood-Workers’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 

Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
is  given,  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  8vo. 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD. 

Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.  One  8vo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $4.00. 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish,  Man¬ 
tels,  Wainscoting,  &c.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in 
French  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Hallett’s  Specifications, 

To  which  has  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  in  general 
use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  in  its  present  form.  Blank  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  William  T. 
Hallett,  Architect.  They  consist  in  their  various  sections 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  nize  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover.  Price,  $1.75  per  set, 

Hallett’s  Builder’s  Contracts,  10  Cts. 
Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder,  $10.00. 

Full  duplicate  Sets  of  ©rawings  for 

ATWOOD’S 

Swiss  Gothic  Model  Frame  Cottage. 

Comprising  all  the  working  Plans,  Elevations,  principal 
Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  as  follows :  Plates  1,  2, 3,  and 
4,  size  22x28  in.,  show  all  the  Elevations  and  Plans,  scale, 

4  feet  to  an  inch.  Price,  $5.  Plates  5  and  6,  size  22x28  in., 
show  the  principal  Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  scale,  J i 
full  size.  Price  of  Details,  including  complete  Specifica¬ 
tions  and  Bill  of  Materials,  $5.00. 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture. 

Illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  Twenty- 
one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-lithographed 
from  Original  Drawings  ;  also,  full  descriptive  letter-press, 
which  includes  numerous  Erigrayings  on  Wood,  showing 
construction  and  Details.  One  large  volume  of  fifty-one 
9x14  plates,  substantially  bound  in  extra  cloth,  sent  by  mail 
or  express,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Valuable  Architectural  Books 


For  Carpenters  and  Builders. 


Hussey’s 


National  Cottage  Architecture; 

OR 

Homes  for  Every  One. 

With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost ; 
with  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  houses  may 
he  built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Atwood’s  v 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House-building, 
Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s 

National  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing, 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton's 

National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s 

National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views, Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications, 
and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roof's, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  ’by  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s 

Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

IBS  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  •  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's 

Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  Plans  or  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
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Woodward’s 


Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’ 

Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Bnild- 
ings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s 

Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s 

Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  witli  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Cummings' 

Architectural  Details. 

387  Designs  and  967  Illustrations  of  the  Various  Parts  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  City  and  Country.  Also,  Plans  and  Eleyations  of 
Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and  other  Buildings.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Groff’s  Progressive 

American  Architecture. 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles, costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings,  etc.  Royal  Quarto. 

Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
pages  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  lias  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
eacli  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00, 


Eveleth’s 

School-House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Giving'examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 


AM  EGG  FARM, 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  IN 
LARGE  NUMBERS. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

WITH  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Plan  of  Farm.— Manner  of  Feeding. — 
Location  of  Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm. — 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth.— Houses  for  Layers.— Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
— Houses  for  Sitters. — Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
—Fowls  for  Layers.—  Fowls  for  Sitters.— Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens.— Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting- 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.— Shelters  for  Fowi3 
and  Chickens.— Kind  of  Food. — Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Young  Chickens.  — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens. — Additional  Build¬ 
ings.  —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House. — 
Poultry  Farming.— Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 
NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  very  practical,  all  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  building  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.  The  directions  for  manage¬ 
ment  are  plain,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  author.—  Country  Gentleman ,  Albany. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  poultry  is  here  given,  and  no 
difficulty  to  he  avoided  or  point  in  which  labor  may  be 
saved,  seems  to  he  unprovided  to*.— The  Salem  Gazette. 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  little  work  on  the 
management  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  literature. — 
Colman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
space  in  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  about  100  pages,  and  id  nicely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls, .etc.,  etc. — Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland. 

It  gives  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  poultry  in  large  numbers,  with  plenty  of  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations. — Christian  Register,  Boston. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  the  host 
plans  for  breeding  stock  and  management  of  young 
chickens,  with  cuts  of  the  most  economical  houses,  and 
showing  fanciers  how  to  make  the  business  a  profitable 
one. — Stoneham  Sentinel ,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Tie  Poultry  Yard  and  Market ; 

OR, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  fianinocnltnre. 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  of  the  New  Process  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  in  means  of  Horse  Manure  alone,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  by  State  and  County  Fairs,  and  the  American  Institute. 
Leading  newspapers  endorsed  the  valuable  discovery  of  this 
simple  process,  which  is  fully  described  in  this  book,  giving 
the  valuable  information  acquired  by  20  years’  experience 
in  Poultry  Breeding. 

CONTENTS. 

Origin  of  Artificial  Incubation.— Its  Prolificness.— Particu¬ 
lars  of  what  has  been  done  in  Artificial  Incubation  up  to  the 
present  time.— The  Discovery  of  how  Eggs  could  be  hatched 
in  Manure.— The  Researches  of  Prof.  Corbett  and  His  Dis¬ 
covery.— Prof.  Corbett's  Success.— Amount  of  Profit  to  be 
made  auually  by  anybody  with  Twelve  Hens.— How  Poultry 
Breeders  can  raise  Chickens  in  Manure,  with  slight  expense, 
all  the  year  round.— The  Raising  of  Poultry  with  Large 
Profits.— The  kind  of  Manure  to  be  used.— The  best  Breed  of 
Profitable  Fowls.— Advice  to  the  Ladies.— Important  Hints 
how  to  keep  Poultry  and  make  Money.— Diseases  and  their 
Cure.— How  to  Fatten  and  Prepare  for  Market.— Opinions  of 
tlie  Press  and  Rewards  given  for  this  process. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE: 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TOE 

Garden  and  Vineyard  Culture  of  tUe  Vine. 

By  JOHN  PHIN. 

I  L  L  U  S  T  R  A  T  E  D  . 

Contents  :  List  of  Works  on  the  Vine;  Natural  and  Civil 
History  of  the  Vine;  Choice  of  Soil;  Preparation  ;  Planting 
Vines;  Care  of  Vine  in  First,  Second  and  Third  Years; 
Management  of  Fruiting  Vines ;  Subsequent  Management; 
Pruning  and  Training ;  Walls,  Trellises,  etc. ;  Propagation  ; 
Manures  and  their  Application ;  Diseases  and  Insects ;  Hast¬ 
ening  Maturity ;  Care  of  old  Vines;  To  Preserve  Grapes ; 
The  Manufacture  of  Wine.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PJKICfiS 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  CLU15  ORGANIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  ol'  time  iu 
selling  our  goods.' 

SEND  Foil  NEW  PRICE-LIST. 

THE  OREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5043.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


MIOMMOO  PIANOS  &  ORGANS 

at  half  price.  The  Subscribers  will  sell  their 
Entire  Stork  of  Pianos  &  Organs,  new  and  sec¬ 
ond  hand,  ol  six  first-class  makers  ;  sheet  music, 
etc.,  at  50  PER  CT.  OFF,  tor  cash  previous  to 
removal  to  their  new  store  10  EAST  14th  St., 
UNION  SQUARE,  Get.  1st.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logues  Maile  Monthly  Instalments  received. 
Agents  Wanted.  Special  Inducements  to  the 
trade.  HORACE  WATERS  ifc  SONS,  Manu¬ 
facturers  amt  Dealers.  481  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Pratt's  Astral  OIL 

AfoseluieBy  SAFE  ! 

Perfectly  Odorless ! 

ALWAYS  UNIFORM.  ILLUMINATING  QUALITIES 

SUPERIOR  TO  GAS. 

Burns  in  any  lamp  without  danger  of  exploding  or  taking 
fire.  Manufactured  expressly  to  displace  the  use 
of  highly  volatile  and  dangerous  oils. 

ITS  SAFETY  under  EVERY  possible 
TEST,  and  Its  perfect  burning 
qualities,  are  proved  by  its 
continued  use  in  over 

500,000  Families ! 

While  no  accident,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  ever  occurred 
from  burning,  storing,  or  handling  it. 


CHAS.  PRATT  &  CO., 

138  i’eai-l  Street,  TV e w  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOIt  1876. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  in 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  excellence,  with  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
ami  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 
WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

INGUSH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Page*.  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page ,  SI. 33  per  line . 

Second  Cover  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page — S3. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 

«KRMAN  i:i>ITIOY. 

Inside  Pages,  15  cents  per  line,  eaclt  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  25  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  S1.00  eaclt  insertion. 

EF”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TUDD  COMPANY. 

243  Bkoadway,  Nnw  York. 
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CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ROSES, 

AM)  WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS, 

BY’  MAIL-POSTAGE  PAID. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  (i  with  Supplement— contains  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  collections  ot  live,  fiiteen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  for  one  dollar.  Address 

ROBT.  J.  HALLIDAY,  Baltimore,  Met. 

FARM  TALK:- 

A  Series  of  Articles  in  the  Colloquial 
Style,  Illustrating  Various  Common 
Farm  Topics. 

By  GEO.  E.  BRACKETT. 

Contents  Guess  Farming ;  Pedigree  Corn  ;  About  Hay¬ 
ing;  Fancy  Farmers;  When  to  soil  Produce ;  Butter  Mak¬ 
ing;  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cattle  Show ;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges;  Apple  Trees  and  Insects;  Middle  Men  ;  Taking  the 
Papers;  The  'Ologies;  Ah  Evening’s  Chat;  Planting  for 
Posterity;  Road  Making  and  Breaking;  Ill  the  Barn  ;  How 
Trees  Grow;  Pigs  and  Poultry  ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  30  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding :  Bearing,  Management ,  and  Improvement. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  SfiASSBIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  arc  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the" great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of 
Emit  Trees, 

including  choice  of  trees,  planting,  grafting,  training,  restora¬ 
tion  of  unfruitful  trees,  gathering  and  preservation  of  fruit, 
etc.  From  the  French  of  M.  DU  BREUEL. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  engravings. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3X0. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  Description  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  grown  at  Glen 
Ridge,  near  Boston,  with  lists  and  descriptions  of  other  de¬ 
sirable  kinds.  Prefaced  by  chapters  on  the  culture,  propa¬ 
gation,  collection  and  hybridization  of  Orchids;  the  con¬ 
struction  and  management  of  Orchid-Houses ;  a  Glossary  of 
botanical  terms  and  significance  of  their  names;  the  whole 
forming  a  complete 

MANUAL  OF  OECEID  CULTURE. 

By  EDWARD  SPRAGUE  RAND,  Jn. 

Author  of  “ Flow  rs  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden,”  “Garden 
Flowers,”  “Bulbs,”  “ Rhododendrons,”  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.30. 

The  Bho&odendron  &  “American  Plants.” 

A  treatise  on  the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Species  of  the 
Rhododendron ;  with  cultural  notes  upon  other  plants  which 
thrive  under  like  treatment,  and  descriptions  of  species  and 
varieties;  with  a  chapter  upon  herbaceous  plants  requiring 
similar  culture. 

By  EDWARD  SPRAGUE  RAND,  Jn., 

Author  of  "Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden,”  dec. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

THE  WINDOW- GARDENER. 

By  EDWARD  S.  RAND,  Jk. 

Tliis  little  volume  is  not  wholly  a  new  hook,  but  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  revision  of  chapters  which  originally  appear¬ 
ed  in  “Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden.”  It  was  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  cheap  manual  of  culture  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  issued.  Its  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

The  Cider  Maker’s  Manual. 

By  J.  S.  BUELL. 

A  Practical  Hand-Book,  which  embodies  Treatises  on  the 
Apple;  Construction  of  Cider  Mills,  Cider  Presses,  Seed 
Washers,  and  Cider  Mill  Machinery, in  General;  Cider  Mak¬ 
ing;  Fermentation  ;  Vinegar  Manipulation,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.30. 

MANUAL  ON  THE 

Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 

By  E.  P  ROE, 

Author  of  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden ,  etc. 

On  the  culture  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  &c.  Price,  post-paid,  50  efcs. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


C.  M.  Crandall,  who  has  clone  so  much  for  children, 
—lias  made  a  splendid  thing  that  is  charming  all  the 
Little  Folks  who  have  seen  it,  viz. : 

The  Great  Centennial  Toy, 

a  fine  Old.  Soldier,  in  Brilliantly  Colored  Uniform, 
with  Cocked  Hat,  Flag,  and  Staff,,  all  so  ingeniously  made 
and  put  together,  that  you  can  set  him  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  and  lie  stays  there  until  you  change  him. 
—He  is  a  tiling  of  life  ;  a  real  joy  to  all  Boys  and  Gii:ls, 
(and  older  people  too).  He  fits  and  also  works  well  with 
all  the  Acrobats  and  the  Menagerie. 

Every  Child  Everywhere 

should  have  44  Ye  Hero  of  ’VG5’  right  away — or 
more  than  one...  The  real  Hero  is  9  inches  high,  and 
many  times  larger  than  the  greatly  reduced  figure  at  the 
top  of  this  column.  The  interesting  and  amusing  posi¬ 
tions  which  the  Hero  will  take  in  your  hands,  are  almost 
numberless. 

Sold  in  a  neat  box,  for  only  35  cts.-  Sent  safely 
liy  mail,  post-paid,  for  45  cts.— Send  for  one  or  more. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  General  Agents, 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

CRANDALL’S 

LITTLE  ALL-RIGHT. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  jolliest  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  All-right 
throws  himself  into  a  great  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  as  lie  whirls  around  the  “  wheel.” 

This  toy  can  not  'conveniently  ho  sent  by 
mail.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  things  manu¬ 
factured  by  C.  M.  Crandall.  Ask  tile 
nearest.  Toy  dealer  for  Crandall's  Little 
All-right,  hasten  to  buy  it,  and  be  happy. 

CRANDALL’S 
Improved  Gymnasts. 

Two  jolly  little  felloivs,  attached  to 
opposite  ends  of  two  bars,  arc  made  to 
perform  the  most  laughter-provoking 
antics,  and  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  most  unaccountable  positions,  by 
gently  working  t  lie  foot  of  the  wooden 
frame  through  which  the  bars  revolve. 

It  is  a  low-priced  toy,  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  “  Little  All-right,”  and 
like  that,  one  of  Crandall’s  latest.  It 
is  not  conveniently  sent  by  mail,  hut 
is  for  sale  by  most  Toy-Dealers. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  FJ  American  Cattle,* . . $3  50 

Allen’s  (L,  FO  Rural  Architecture, . .  1  60 

Allen’s  (R,  L,)  American  Farm  Book  ......,,, . 1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L,  &  L.  F,)  New  Amerldan  Farm  Book,..,.,  2  50' 
Allen’s  CR.L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. .  „,  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier . ,  . . ,..  30 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* . . i  00: 

American  Rose  Culturist . 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suourban  Houses. .. .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads* .  3  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture* .  3  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot* .  1  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol* —  12  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* . 2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’3  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk.* . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual* .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts  ;  cloth  75 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  .  1  50 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making*.. .  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* .  4  00 

Burnham's  New  Poultry  Book* . . .  2  00 

Burnham's  The  China  Fowl* . . .  1  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book*,...,  .  100 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book*.., .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* . .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep* .  1  25 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals*. ..  ..  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls*  .  5  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* .  3  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market* .  50 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cumming’s  Architectural  Details* . 10  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cupper’s  Universal  Stair-Builder* . 3  50 

Daaa’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12  mo. .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12ino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth* .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth’..  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’sVariationsof  Animals&Plants.2vols*[newed.]  5  00 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* . 10  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* .  2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* . 2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  175 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropollsville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers*..  .Pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* .  6  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture* . 1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture* . 6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* .  1  50 

Field’s  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture.... .  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses*  . 2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng’s* .  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual* .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint’ .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gloan  on  Breecn-loaders* . 2  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide* .  . 4  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant* .  3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions* . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture* . 3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* .  1  00 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Specifications* .  1  75 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Contracts* .  10 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* . 6  00 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings* .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . 1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.*.  .Paper .  25 

Hop  Culture .  SO 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c;  cloth .  60 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book* .  1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One*  .  1  25 

How  to  Make  Candy* .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* . 1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6  00 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House* .  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* . 1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* . 1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . _  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow.,, . 8  00 

Johnson’s  feat  and  Its  Uses.. . . . J  2ij 


Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry. . . . . $1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  1  50 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening*,...,,,.,  — ....  1  50 
King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.. Paper,  40c — Cloth*. ...  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant* . • .  1  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses*  . .  6  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat*. .  1  75 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lewis'  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Book* .  1  50 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* .  2  00 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder*..-, . 10  00 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture . 1  50 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book* .  1  50 

McClure’S  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2  00 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture*,.....,.. . 1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot.,,,,, . . .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . . . ; .  1  00 

Monckton’B  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* . . —  6  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* . 6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* .  1  50 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse*. .  4  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scien  tifle  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* .  1  00 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* .  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture* .  1  50 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  tPrize  Essay.)  * . paper .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . .  1  50 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry.: .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd* . . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* . .  30 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’ Manual* .  1  25 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth —  60 

Rivers  s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States*. .  4  00 

Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry.  ...Paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* . 3  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1  50 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen*  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products* .  1  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* .  60 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.  Am.  Ed.12mo*  2  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3  50 

Tegetmcier’s  Poultry  Book* .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough* .  1  25 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice* .  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture* . . .  50 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed.* .  3  75 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture . 25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  vols* .  3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual .  1  50 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures* .  ..  ..  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.l* . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10  00 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* .  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* .  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* .  . .  .  2  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book* .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry* .  3  00 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* — 18  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  . 2  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* . 1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12  00 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages* .  3  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* .  3  75 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

IN  STOCK! 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . $1  25 

Barnard's  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  J  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  American  Gardener’s  Assistant . 2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . . . 20  00 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables . 2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.Trotting  Turf.  Pa.,25;  clo.  50 

Carr’s  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns .  1  00 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Darrah’s  Poulterers’  and  Farmers’  Guide .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry .  4  50 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture . 2  00 

Farming  for  Boys,. .  7  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  4  00 

Follen’s  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening .  15 

Frank  Forester’s  Sporting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4  00 
Fulton’s  Book  of  Pigeons.  (50  colored  engravings.)...  .15  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1  50 

Gill’s  Epitome  of  Botany .  50 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol . . .  3  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 2  50 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming,, . . . . . . .  ■  }  §0 

greener’?  Modern  Breechloaders . .  \  50 


Grlndon's  Trees  of  Old  England... . . $1 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida . . .  1 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4 

.....  5 


Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.. 
Hibbard's  The  Fern  Garden. 


History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads . .  . 

Hobbs'  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Hqlly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book . 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees . . . ,. . . . 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South.. .... 

Idstone  on  the  Dog . ,1 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . ...f. 2 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide . . .  1 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . '. . .  2 

Leibig’s  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry . ,.s.  2 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman . 2 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies...  . 2 

Mason’s  Farmers’  Practical  Farrier . .  t 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 3 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  F  armers _ 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers;  1 
Meehan’s  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees. . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . ; . .  2 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  i 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion . : .  3 

Norris’ American  Angler . . . 5 

Norris’ Fish  Culture . . 1 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection  . . .■ .  1 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1 

Pc  T’-s'  ^r-uiers'  Accountant . 3 

Private  Herd  Record  of  Jersey  Cattle . . . 3 

Racing  Rules . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 2 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3 
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Rand’s  Rhododendrons 

Reasor’s  Treatise  on  the  Hog . 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing.... 

Riley  on  the  Mule... . 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens 
Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture...  . ..  — . — 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . 

Rural  Studies . 

Sayer’s  American  Flower  Garden  Companion .  1 

Schmidt’s  Diseases  of  the  Wine .  2 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes . 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3 

Sidney’s  Book  of  the  Horse.  (25  colored  engravings.)  .15 

Sillowav’s  Modern  Carpentry . . .  2 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture .  4 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry.. .  1 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  4 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 2 

The  Farmer’s  Receipt  Book . 

The  Model  Potato . . 

The  Orchard  House . . . . . 

Todd’s.American  Wheat  Culturist .  1 

Todd’s  Apple  Culturist .  1 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee . 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  7  Vols  ,  each......  3 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure . .’. 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  I 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  l 

Watt’s  Poultry  Yard . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 2 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.. 15 
Wright’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  (50  col’ed  engrav.)15 
Youmans’ Household  Science .  1 


THE  CHROMOS. 

To  every  Yearly  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist!  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two  beautiful  Oil  Paintings, 
executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  JyDD  Company,  and 
entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  and  “Up  for  Repairs,” 
have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a  choice 
will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  bo 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  23 

cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO,,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-fourth.  These  volumes  contain  moro  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  h.  AI.I.ICN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 

Ry  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  the  standm 
farmers’  hand-bookB  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr. Il.L.  Allen 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  fariper 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  1 1  era  - 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

ORANGE  (jype  34S  Broadway,  New  Yem, 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Paksons  &  Sons,  near 
Kissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Skimter  Portable  Enpe. 

Also  Portable  Boiler  and 
Threshing  Engines,  Horizon¬ 
tal  Return  Flue  Boiler.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  lor  Farm  and  Dairy 
use.  Cheapest  first-class  Engines  in 
the  market.  Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


PRAIRIE  LANDS. 

Send  vnur  address  on  POSTAL  CARD  to  Land  Oonr’r 
B.  &  M.R.R.t  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  receive  Free, 
Copy  of  Iowa*  Neb.  Farmer,  with  CHART  of  LANDS. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 

A  NEW  PIANO. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Arion  Piano.  7% 

Octaves,  Rosewood,  hour  Round  Corners,  Extra  Carved 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
tliis  elegant  instrument  is  $850,  but  it  will  be  sold  at  a 

very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON,  26  Broad  St..  New  York. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  ol 
the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  S1.50. 


Tbe  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  February  8th,  1875. 

‘•Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  'Gardening  for  Profit'  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
wlint  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Slates.” 

*’  December  9  th,  1874. 

Your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

"March  23if,  1874. 

'  It  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of ‘Gardening  for  Profit:’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  1  thank  him.” 

Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  "  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
Bense  that  marked  the  author's  *•  Gardening  lor  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soil9  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose  ;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
tlie  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  Biver,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN  GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— February. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— March.  Mallard  and  Wid¬ 
geon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— May. 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon.— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer. —  September.  Teal.  —  October. 
Quaii.  Bittern.  — November.  Buffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— December.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  wiili  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  tlie  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  tlie 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  ail  kinds.  By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide ;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  tlie  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tlie  latest  improved  hreecli-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice.and  directions  for  Hunt¬ 
ing  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN,  ROD,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-heds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

J  AGUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN- YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  ol  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops,  Det  ails  ol  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

WIL  LARD'S  PRA  CTICAL  DAIR  YHUSBANDR  Y. 

A  Standard  Work  on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming,  Dairy 
Stock  and  Stock  Feeding,  Milk,  its  Management  and  Manu¬ 
facture  Into  Butter  and  Cheese,  History  and  Mode  of  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories,  Dairy  Utensils,  etc., 
etc.  By  X.  A.  Willard,  A.  M.  This  is  a  most  full,  practical, 
and  reliable  work  on  Dairy  Husbandry,  and  it  describes  the 
recent  great  Improvements  In  the  Dairy  Business.  It  is 


highly  recommended  by  leading  agricultural  and  other  in¬ 
fluential  journals,  and  is  a  Standard  Authority.  It  will  pay 
every  one  engaged  in  any  branch  of  dairy  business,  or  svlio 
keeps  a  single  cow,  to  ontain  and  study  this  work.  Prac¬ 
tical  Dairy  Husbandry  embraces  540  large  octavo  pages, 
is  handsomely  and  fully  illustrated,  printed  on  superior 
paper,  and  elegantly  hound.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

PRACTICAL  BUTTER  BOOK. 

A  complete  treatise  on  Butter  Making  at  factories  and 
farm  dairies,  including  the  selection,  feeding,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock  lor  butter  dairying— with  plans  for  dairy 
rooms  and  creameries,  dairy  fixtures,  utensils,  etc.  By  X. 
A.  Willard,  A.  M„  Author  of  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Post-paid,  $lt00. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK 

A  Work  on  tlie  Breeding,  Rearing,  Care,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry.  By  William  M.  Lewis.  Tliisisone 
of  the  finest  gotten-up  works  on  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats,  for  its  size  and  price,  of  any  publication  of  the  kind 
in  tliis  country.  It  is  finely  and  profusely  Illustrated  and 
printed,  and  bound  in  extra  style.  Contains  224  large  octavo 
pages.  Contains  also  full  descriptive  Details  of  the  art  of 
Caponizing,  witli  description  of  the  implements  used  lor  the 
purpose.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

BAND  ALL'S  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds,  and  general  direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  summer  and  winter  management,  herd¬ 
ing,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Willi  portraits  and 
other  engravings.  By  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  with  his 
letter  to  the  Texas  Almanac  on  Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas, 
and  Geo.  W.  Kendall’s  on  Sheep-Raising  in  Texas.  Octavo, 
33S  pp.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Management,  and 
Diseases  of  Sheep.  With  Illustrations.  By  Henry  S.  Itandail, 
LL.I).,  Author  of  “  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,”  ‘‘Fine- 
Wool  Slieep  Husbandry,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  452  pp. 

Post-paid,  $2.00. 

HUSMANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  ana  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTT'S  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

'  Post-paid,  $1.50; 

FULLER'S  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50 

THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
ot  thirty  of  tlie  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  tlie  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1SG0.  By 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with. a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  uni  11  the  close 
of  1868,  and  a  full  record  of  tlie  performances  of  1869  and 
1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  the  true  origin  of  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding.  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  ttie  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 

Po9t-paid,  $3.00. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Twenty  Churches  of  moderate  cost.  Exemplified  in 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  Details,  by  Upjohn, 
Renwick,  Wheeler,  Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus,  Reeve  and  Eveleth. 

New  and  revised  edition,  quarto,  uniform  with  Wood¬ 
ward's  National  Architect.  Price,  post-paid,  $0.00. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


1.000  Working  Drawings, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Twelve 
Dollars,  post-paid. 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL  )  Six  Dollars, 


STAIR  BUILDER. 


post-paid. 


MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL  )  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f  p<>*H>aid. 

ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 

This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations;  Cisterns  and  Filterers;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls:  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPise;  Wooden  Walls.;  External  Covering 
of  Frames;  the  Hoof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation  ;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 


Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETA  IS  I,  It  MANUAL., 

prepared  with  a  view  to 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

practical  horticulturist. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in  Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

the  Garden.  “  IX.  Onions. 

“  II.  Hot-beds.  “  X.  Parsley. 

“  III.  Artichoke.  “  XI.  Radishes. 

“  IV.  Beans.  “  XII.  Salsify. 

“  V.  Cabbages.  “  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants.  “  XIV.  Forcing 

“  VII.  Lettnce.  Houses. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID  - - $1.50 

THE  BRAHMA  FOWL. 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  44 The  Practical  Poultny  Keeper and  “ The 
Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry 

CONTENTS.— Chapter  I.  The  Origin  of  Brahmas.— Chap¬ 
ter  II.  Economic  Qualities  and  Management  of  the  Brahma 
as  a  Stock  Fowl.— Chapter  III.  Characteristics  of  Dark  and 
Liirht  Brahmas  as  Bred  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  IV.  The 
Practical  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management;  of  Brahmas 
for  E  hibition.— Chapter  V.  The  Judging  of  Brahmas. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  with  numerous  colored  lithogranhs 
and  wood  curs.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  nv 
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A  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR 
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;touNG  people: 


4  A  IN  D  T  H  E 


FAMILY/^ 


fJIHK  COMPANION  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family 
— looked' for  eagerly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with 
interest  by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it 
amuses ;  to  be  judicious,  practical,  sensible,  and  to  have 
really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hoar. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors  some 
of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among  these 
are: 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Edward  Eggleston,  J.  G.  Whittier, 

•Tames  T.  Fields,  Louise  C.  Moulton, 

Rebecca  1 1 .  Davis,  C.  A.  Stephens, 

Mrs.  A.  II.  Iieonowens,  Harriet  P.  Spofford, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  tire  old  and  young;  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  character.  It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories  of  Home  and 
T.etters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Cur-  Tales,  Poetry, 

rent  Topics,  Selections  for  Decla- 

Historical  Articles,  mation, 

Hiograpli’l  Sketches.  Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 

Religious  Articles,  Pacts  and  Incidents. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.75.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  this  adver¬ 
tisement. 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRANK  FORESTER’S 

AMERICAN  GAME  IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  beautiful  full-page  Engravings 
from  Nature  of  American  Game. 
CONTENTS :— January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer. 

—February.  Moose  Deer. 
Wild  Goose.— March.  Mal¬ 
lard  and  Widgeon.— April. 
American  Snipe.  Striped 
Bass.  —  May.  American 
Trout.  Brent  Gopse.  — 
June.  Bay  Snipe.  God  wit. 
Salmon.  —  July.  Wood¬ 
cocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer.  — 
September.  Teal.  — Octo¬ 
ber.  Quail.  Bittern.  — 
November.  Huffed  Grouse.  Yellow  Perch.  — December. 
Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duel;.  Fully  Illustrated  and  De¬ 
scribed.  New  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00: 


BR00M-C0RN  and  BROOMS. 


Raising 


A  TREATISE  ON 

Broom-Corn  and 
Brooms 


Making 


On  a  Small  or  Large  Scale. 

Written  and  Compiled  by  the  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.  Broom-Corn  and  its  Varieties.  Description 
of  the  Plant.  Introduction  and  Extent  of  Culture.  Second¬ 
ary  Products,  Seed.  Fodder  and  Stalks.  Cultivation.  The 
Land.  Rotation.  Manure.  Hills  or  Drills  Quantity  of  Seed 
to  the  Acre.  Time  of  Planting.  Cultivating.  Implements. 
Thinning.  Time  for  Harvesting.  Harvesting  Dwarf  Corn. 
Lopping,  Bending  or  Breaking.  Crooked  Brush.  Tabling. 
Cutting.  Preparing  for  Market.  Curing  the  Brush.  Scrap¬ 
ing  or  Removal  of  the  Seed.  Assorting  the  Brush.  Drying 
or  Curing  .House,  Packs  for  Drying.  Curing.  Curing  and 
Handling  the  Crop  on  the  Large  Scale.  Baling.  The  Press. 
Marketing.  Commissions  and  Charges.  Profits  of  the  Crop. 
General  Conclusions.  Growing  on  the  Large  Scale.  What 
a  Retired  Grower  says.  Making  Brooms.  Home-Made 
Brooms.  Home-Made  Brooms,  Another  Method.  Making 
Brooms  by  Machinery.  Extent  of  the  Manufacture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Paper  cover,  50  cts.,  cloth,  75  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


No,  1  Peruvian  Guano, , 

(10  pci'  cent  Ammonia  Standard.) 

Delivered  by  single  ton  direct  from  Gov’t  stores,  Brooklyn 
Price  per  ton,  2,000  lbs.,  on  board  cars  or  boat  atN  Y.  $56  50i 
Also  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  “  Guaranteed.” 
No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  “  Rectified.” 
CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

liillTHll!!)  PUP  CO. 

Water  raised  to  any* height  and 
distance  by 

COMPRESSED  AIR. 

The  best  and  most  economical  means 
yet  devised  lor  giving  a  Country  House 
or  farm  the  water  conveniences  enjoy¬ 
ed  in  cities.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  for 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THE 

Florence  Oil  Stove, 

For  Heating  or  Cooking. 

SAFE,  CONVENIENT,  ECONOMICAL. 

“It  has  fallen  to  my  lor,  in  preparing  the  article  4  Stoves* 
for  ‘Johnson’s  Illustrated  universal  Cyclopaedia,’  to  ex¬ 
amine  critically  all  the  Gas  and  Petroleum  Stoves  now  on 
the  market;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  all 
respects,  of  cleanliness,  safety,  freedom  from  unpleasant 
odor,  convenience,  facility  of  use.  variety  of  work,  capacity 
for  rapid  cooking,  and  power  as  a  heating  stove,  the  Florence 
Stove  is,  beyond  comparison,  superior  to  auv  other.” — 
L.  P.  Brockeit ,  M.  D .,  206  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y„  June 
30, 1876. 

MADE  BY  THE 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

Seud  for  circulars.  FLORENCE,  Mass. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxiug),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $1453.00 

4)4  “  “  .  303.50 

B3?"  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  Few  York  City. 


The  Best 

.  SMALL'  5f 

POWER  ENGINES'"; 


plaiiAtturedSav  v- 

WARDB.SNYDER. 
84  Fulton Str, . 
^CWYOP^’ 


JDne-HoUSe  Power,  wHh  tubular*:... 
boiler  .complete, only;, .  $1  50. 
Tw.o-Horse Power..'.,. .  200:-. 
^Three-Horse  Power.  -.250. 

,&ft)  Call  and  Examine 
j  j  ;  on  st no  for 

BESEENAT  rHECENTENNlALEXHieiTlOW.  '  -  CATALOGUE* 


BRADFORD  MILL  CO. 

Successors  to  Jas.  Bradford  &  Co. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

French  Buhr  Millstones, 
Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 
Smut  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  iu  Bolting  Cloths  and 
General  Mill  Furnishing. 

Office  &  Factory,  168  W.  2d  St, 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

_ _ _ J.R. Stewart, Pres.  Ny.R.Dunlap.Sec. 

C^PHIC-E-IjISTS  sent  on  APPLICATION 

IRON  CITY  COLLEGE,  ^Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 

most  complete  Business  College  in  the  United  States. 
Address,  for  Circulars, 

J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

JCliesfon  Ulori-Is,  M.D.,  “Fernbank,” 

•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons ,  South- 
downs  and  Berk  shires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 
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Basset’s  American  Plain. — This  com¬ 
paratively  new  variety  originated  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Basset, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  Messrs.  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  who  send  us  specimens,  speak  of  its  hearing  quali¬ 
ties  as  “perfectly  wonderful.”  The  toughness  of  the  skin 
makes  it  less  desirable  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  when  cook, 
ed,  we  can  testify  to  its  great  excellence. 


The  last  month  of  autumn  has  arrived ;  at  least 
it  is  so  according  to  the  almanac,  but  in  most  north¬ 
ern  localities  winter  has  practically  commenced. 
The  work  of  the  year  has  closed,  so  far  as  the 
gathering  in  of  its  results  is  concerned,  and  the 
farmer  who  keeps  accounts,  can  easily  figure  up 
how  he  stands  with  the  world.  There  are  people 
who  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that  fanners  are  never 
satisfied,  and  are  for  ever  grumbliug.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  scarcely  a  year  passes  but  some  farmers  have 
reason  to  grumble,  for  what  with  drouth  in  some 
places,  floods  in  others,  and  insect  pests  everywhere, 
we  farmers  do  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  But  on  the 
whole,  leaving  out  the  inevitable  isolated  eases  of 
loss  and  distress,  farmers  are  not  grumbling  this 
year,  for  a  bountiful  harvest,  and  fair  prices — for 
the  times — have  placed  them  in  a  better  condition 
than  the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Every¬ 
where  signs  of  recovery  are  beginning  to  dawn  up¬ 
on  the  country,  and  hope  is  already  taking  the 
place  of  gloom  in  business  circles.  If  the  fair 
prospect  continues,  “  dull  November”  will  be  more 
agreeable  than  usual,  and  we  can  think  over  our 
plans  for  next  year  with  cheerfulness. 

Min  its  alio  sit  Work. 

Corn-Husking  properly  comes  first,  in  fact,  it 
really  belongs  to  the  previous  month  ;  hut  there 
are  always  laggards,  and  the  corn  is  not  all  husked 
yet.  This  delay  is  costly,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  the  corn  into  the  crib,  and  the  fodder 
stacked  or  into  the  barn. 

What  to  do  with  the  Corn- Stubble. — Fields  that  have 
been  cleared  in  time,  should  he  plowed  in  readiness 
for  early  sowing  of -oats  in  spring.  If  roots  arc  to 
follow  the  com,  the  stubble  may  be  plowed  at  once 
and  sown  with  rye.  Three  or  four  bushels  should 
be  sown  to  the  acre.  This  rye  will  furnish  a  heavy 
crop  of  green  fodder  next  May,  or  an  excellent 
early  pasture  in  'the  spring,  or  may  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  as  a  green  manuring.  In  either  case  the  expense 
of  the  seed,  which  is  the  only  outlay,  will  be  many 
times  repaid  in  the  increase  of  the  following  crop. 

Oats  after  Corn. — There  is  no  question  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  avoiding  this  rotation  if  possible,  when 
wheat  follows  the  oats.  In  most  cases  it  is  better 
to  take  a  root  crop  after  corn,  and  then  oats  may 
follow  the  roots,  and  clover  be  sown  down  with  the 


oats.  With  very  favorable  experience  in  seeding 
down  with  oats,  we  never  hesitate  to  do  it,  and 
wheat  may  follow  the  clover.  A  longer  rotation  is. 
made  necessary,  and  this  is  advantageous.  If  this 
change  is  made,  it  necessitates  a  change  in  the 
fall  work,  and  thorough  plowing  of  the  corn-stub¬ 
ble.  Here  is  a  point  well  worth  close  study. 

S.orms  may  now  be  looked  for,  and  everything 
should  be  put  under  cover  that  needs  protection, 
and  the  cover  be  made  weather-proof.  Stacks 
should  be  completed  and  thatched  ;  sheds  be  tight¬ 
ened,  the  windows  made  good,  and  board  roofs  well 
nailed  down  to  prevent  leaking.  Yards  should  be 
drained,  and  all  the  litter  gathered  in  where  it  will 
be  kept  dry.  Every  arrangement  for  economy  in 
the  use  of  material,  and  for  the  comfort  of  live 
stock  of  all  kinds,  should  be  made  now ,  when  it 
will  cost  less  in  time  and  labor  than  if  done  later. 

Potatoes  that  are  already  dug,  should  be  secured 
in  pits  or  cellars  at  once,  before  sharp  frosts  occur. 
If  pitted,  do  not  neglect  to  amply  ventilate  the 
pits.  A  one-inch  drain  tile,  placed  chimney-like  in 
the  top  of  the  pit  for  every  six  feet  in  length,  will 
be  sufficient ;  instead  of  the  tiles,  wisps  of  straight 
wheat  straw,  four  or  five  inches  thick,  may  he  used. 
Any  potatoes  still  in  the  ground  should  be  dug,  and 
secured  without  delay.  What  are  intended  for  sale 
are  best  sold  from  the  field;  it  rarely  ever  pays  to 
store  potatoes  for  sale  until  spring.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  potatoes,  when  boiled,  are  worth  at 
least  25  cts.  a  bushel  for  feed. 

Boot  Crops. — Mangels  and  sugar  beets  should  be 
harvested  without  delay.  Later  and  hardier  roots 
may  be  left  to  mature  as  long  as  growing  weather 
holds  out,  but  not  so  late  as  to  be  injured  by  heavy 
frosts.  Parsnips  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  will  be  improved  in  quality. 

Cows. — As  soon  as  cows  are  put  on  dry  feed,  the 
milk  falls  of,  but  if  they  are  well  fed,  what  is  lost 
in  quantity  is  gained  iu  quality.  A  cow  that  is 
milking  should  have  at  least  two  quarts  of  mixed 
corn-meal  and  bran  daily,  with  as  much  chaffed 
hay  as  she  will  eat.  A  cow  will  usually  eat  two 
bushels  of  the  chaff  in  a  day.  Some  roots  in  addi¬ 
tion  would  be  useful.  Dry  cows  should  have  one 
quart  daily ;  it  will  not  hurt  a  cow  to  take  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  fat  at  this  season,  nor  make  her  milk  any  less 
when  she  comes  in. 

Calves  and  Yearlings  should  be  kept  growing.  A 
cheek  at  this  season  can  not  be  made  up  through 
the  winter. 

Sheep. — No  stock  requires  more  careful  attention 
than  sheep.  If  uot  well  fed  they  suffer,  and  if  too 
well  fed  they  become  dainty  and  lose  appetite. 
Perfect  regularity  should  he  observed  in  feeding, 
and  then  they  will  not  neglect  coarse  food  while 
waiting  for  their  grain.  A  system  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed  and  adhered  to  rigidly.  Half-a-pint  of  grain, 
daily,  is  sufficient  at  present ;  it  is  easier  to  increase 
the  feed  than  to  diminish  it.  Ample  room,  and 
open,  airy  sheds  should  be  provided.  Crowding 
and  heating  will  cause  shedding  of  the  wool.  A 
daily  run  in  a  dry  field  will  he  healthful.  Unless 
lambs  are  wanted  for  the  butcher,  ewes  should  not 
be  coupled  until  late  this  mouth.  Whenever  practi¬ 
cable,  the  lambs  should  come  with  the  young  grass. 

Pigs. — Fattening  pigs  should  be  pushed  as  fast 
as  possible.  Pork  can  not  be  made  cheaply  unless 
the  pigs  are  kept  dry,  clean,  and  comfortable.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  laws  of  health 
which  relate  to  domestic  animals,  are  different  from 
those  which  relate  to  mankind.  There  is  now 
much  disease  amongst  hogs,  and  it  will  continue  so 
long  as  they  are  not  cared  for  on  the  same  sanitary 
principles  as  their  owners  are.  When  the  laws  of 
health  arc  observed  there  is  no  disease.  Breeders 
should  not  neglect  to  secure  a  thoroughbred  boar, 
at  least  9  months  old,  if  for  use  this  season. 

Store  Pigs  should  have  clean,  dry  pens,  and  be  fed 
upon  mixed  food.  The  causes  of  most  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  affecting  swine,  are  corn,  com ,  com,  continu¬ 
ally;  and  filth  uninterruptedly.  Corn  is  an  imper¬ 
fect  food,  containing  too  much  carbo-hydrates,  and 
not  enough  nitrogen  and  phosphates.  Along  with 
wheat  or  rye  bran,  roots,  milk,  and  occasionally 
some  chaffed  and  moistened  clover  hay,  corn  is 
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well  enough  ;  but  a  mixed  diet,  a  dry,  clean  bed, 
an  abundance  of  clean  water,  and  good  ventilation, 
are  necessary  if  one  would  have  healthy  pigs. 

Horses. — Pasture  has  lost  its  value  now,  and  the 
nights  are  too  cold  for  horses  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
stable.  Colts  should  have  a  pint  of  oats  daily,  and 
be  halter  broken.  Their  education  should  be  begun 
now,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  accustom 
them  to  handling,  brushing,  and  restraint.  Patience 
and  kindness  with  the  colt  will  go  far  to  form  a 
good  disposition  in  the  future  horse. 

Rubbish. — Myriads  of  insects  and  spores  of  mold 
and  injurious  fungi  gather  in  the  rubbish  of  the 
farm.  Burn  everything  of  this  kind.  Potato  tops 
harbor  the  spores  of  the  potato  disease  ;  straw, 
corn-fodder  and  stubs,  harbor  chinch  bugs  ;  chips, 
bark,  weeds,  and  all  such  waste,  furnish  hiding 
places  for  grubs,  beetles,  etc.  As  preventive  mea¬ 
sures  none  are  more  effective  than  general  neatness 
and  cleanliness  everywhere  about  the  farm. 

Sundry  Matters— A.  safe  lantern  should  he  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  stable  and  barn.  If  kerosene  oil  is 
used,  only  those  kinds  that  are  known  to  be  safe 
should  be  purchased.  The  small  extra  cost  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  safety  from  accident. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  go  uninsured.  Choose  a 
well  known,  safe  company  in  which  to  insure. 
Painting  can  be  done  better  and  cheaper  now  than 
at  any  other  time ;  there  are  no  dust  nor  flies  to 
spoil  the  paint.  Leaves  should  be  gathered  for 
bedding  ;  there  is  nothing  safer  in  the  brood  sow’s 
pen.  Stones  and  stumps  may  be  cleared  off,  cellars 
banked  up,  cleaned,  and  whitewashed,  and  every 
tool  and  implement  cleaned  and  stowed  away. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


In  most  northern  localities  the  first  hard  freezing 
weather  comes  during  November,  and  should  not 
find  the  out-door  work  in  arrears.  Plowing  can  be 
done  at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 
Cellars  in  which  roots  and  other  garden  crops  are 
stored,  as  well  as  those  in  which  living  plants  are 
kept,  should  only  be  closed  during  cold  nights. 
Proper  ventilation  should  be  provided.  Paint  the 
out  buildings,  and  if  the  wood-work  of  the  garden 
implements  is  not  preserved  by  the  application  of 
petroleum,  give  a  coat  of  paint.  Land  plowed  or 
or  forked  up  in  the  fall  and  left  exposed  during  the 
winter  will  become  fine  and  mellow. 

Orchard  rand  Nursery. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  given  last  month  will 
now  be  in  season,  especially  those  in  regard  to 
planting  and  heeling-in  trees. 

Apples  that  were  stored  in  bins  just  as  they  were 
picked  from  the  trees  should  be  sorted,  put  into 
barrels  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  where  the  frost 
will  not  reach  them.  It  will  be  most  profitable 
in  some  places,  if  one  has  the  conveniences,  to 
make  the  apples  into  vinegar.  Cider  made  from 
the  late  apples  at  this  season  is  the  best  for  family 
use,  as  fermentation  goes  on  more  gradually. 

Fruit  Cellars  need  careful  oversight ;  for  the  late 
sorts  to  come  to  proper  perfection,  and  to  keep 
well,  they  must  be  in  a  temperature  as  low  as  may 
be  without  freezing  ;  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
fruit  in  ripening  gives  off  heat,  and  this  must  be 
regulated  by  the  admission  of  cold  air  from  with¬ 
out.  In  ripening,  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off,  which  would  be  of  use  in  retard¬ 
ing  the  ripening,  but  very  dangerous  if  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  cellar  of  a  dwelling,  hence  ven¬ 
tilation  by  means  of  a  chimney,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  is  a  matter  that  must  be  attented  to. 

J loot  Grafting  is  done  in-doors  in  winter,  and 
preparations  are  made  by  taking  up  the  stocks  and 
heeling  them  in  where  they  may  be  got  out  at  any 
time  ;  they  may  be  out  doors,  well  covered  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ground  from  freezing  or  buried  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  ;  they  may  also  be  stored  in  boxes  of  earth. 

Cions  may  be  cut  whenever  vegetation  is  at  rest, 
and  better  before  severe  weather.  Label  the  sorts 
carefully.  Saw-dust,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  is 


the  best  material  to  keep  them  in  ;  sand  or  light 
soil  will  preserve  them  well,  but  the  cions  are  less 
pleasant  to  work  on  account  of  the  grit. 

Manuring. — It  is  commonly  the  case  that  the 
orchard  is  cropped  year  after  year  until  the  dimin¬ 
ished  yield  shows  that  something  must  be  done. 
The  proper  way  is  to  give  a  moderate  manuring  an¬ 
nually  ;  stable  manure  put  on  in  the  fall  and  plow¬ 
ed  in,  or  in  small  orchards  forked  in,  may  be  alter¬ 
nated  with  ashes  or  lime  on  other  years.  Clover  to 
be  pastured  by  hogs,  and  afterwards  plowed  under, 
is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers. 

Labels  should  be  looked  to  and  renewed  where 
necessary.  Stake  labels  to  nursery  rows  must  be 
driven  in  firmly  to  prevent  throwing  out.  Tie  labels 
may  be  fastened  with  copper  wire  or  what  is  known 
as  “  lace  ”  leather.  Red  cedar  makes  durable  labels 
and  should  be  painted  with  white  lead,  and  the  name 
written  with  a  moderately  hard  black  lead  pencil. 
Do  not  rely  solely  upon  labels,  but  prepare  a  plan  of 
the  orchard  by  which  the  name  of  each  tree  may  be 
learned  from  its  position. 

Nursery  Nows. — Turn  a  light  furrow  up  on  each 
side  of  the  rows  to  keep  the  water  from  standing 
around  the  stems,  and  freezing. 

Seedlings. — Apple  and  pear  stock  are  usually  taken 
up  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  assorted,  tied  in 
bundles  and  heeled-in  until  spring.  Most  orna¬ 
mental  trees  do  better  to  remain  two  years  in  the 
seed  bed,  but  must  be  protected  from  heaving  out 
by  frost.  A  coating  of  leaves  or  of  evergreen  boughs 
will  prevent  this.  See  that  no  water  will  stand 
among  the  plants. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  should  be  done  early  this  month  of  all 
hardy  fruits.  If  the  soil  is  not  in  good  condition 
heel  in  the  plants  in  a  sheltered  place. 

Blackberries  and  Baspberries. — If  the  old  fruiting 
canes  have  not  been  cut  out  and  burned  as  directed 
last  month,  do  it  now.  While  the  ground  remains 
open,  it  is  better  to  set  out  plants  a3  they  start  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  spring,  as  the  shoots  are  apt  to  be  broken 
off  if  moved  then. 

Strawberries. — Cover  the  soil  of  the  beds  with 
straw  or  leaves,  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
hard  ;  let  the  covering  over  the  plants  themselves 
be  slight,  or  they  may  be  injured. 

Grape  Vines. — Beginners  make  a  great  mistake  in 
setting  out  old  vines.  AVe  see  offered  in  the  city 
markets  stems  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  without 
as  much  root  as  a  good  year  old  vine  should  have. 
Young  vines,  one  or  two  years  old,  with  abundant 
fibrous  roots  are  preferable  to  older  ones.  Cut  back 
the  stem  to  a  foot,  plant  in  good,  not  over-rich  soil, 
spreading  the  roots  well,  and  then  cover  the  surface 
with  litter.  It  is  not  practicable  to  give  directions 
for  pruning  fruiting  vines,  as  all  depends  upon  pre¬ 
vious  treatment  and  present  condition.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  bearing  shoots  come  from 
the  buds  now  visible,  and  one  must  leave  buds 
where  shoots  are  wanted.  Most  varieties  may  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  made  from  canes  of  last 
season’s  growth.  Cut  the  canes  removed  in  prun¬ 
ing  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  buds,  tie  into  bun¬ 
dles,  label,  and  put  away  in  earth  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Trellises  are  repaired,  or  new  ones  made,  more 
conveniently  now  than  in  spring.  Use  the  most 
durable  wood.  Chestnut  is  durable  in  some  soils, 
red  cedar  lasts  well ;  locust  is  the  most  durable,  and 
where  this  is  scarce,  pieces  three  feet  long  may  be 
set  two  atnd  a  half  feet  in  the  ground  and  uprights 
of  pine  or  other  lumber  spiked  to  them. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.— The  bushes  when 
crowded  should  have  the  old  branches  thinned  out, 
and  the  new  growth  shortened  one  half  or  one 
third.  The  prunings  of  new  wood  may  be  made 
into  cuttings  6  inches  long  and  set  out  at  once. 

Kitcfiaein  Garden. 

Plow  or  fork  up  as  much  of  the  garden  before 
the  ground  freezes,  as  possible,  leaving  it  without 
harrowing.  Gather  up  all  rubbish,  and  weeds,  and 
bum  so  that  the  whole  ground  will  be  ready  for  the 
plow  at  any  time. 


Manure. — This  and  the  following  month  must  be 
devoted  to  increasing  the  stock  of  manure.  Pro¬ 
vide  absorbents  for  the  stable  and  privy  ;  dry  earth 
is  best ;  if  this  has  not  been  collected,  use  leaves, 
woods  earth,  dry  muck,  or  even  coarse  marsh  hay 
run  through  a  cutting  machine.  Let  the  manure 
from  the  hen  house  be  gathered  and  put  in  a  dry 
place  at  least  once  a  month,  sprinkle  dry  earth 
under  the  roosts  weekly. 

Winter  Protection  is  necessary  in  most  northern 
localities,  especially  for  spinach  and  sprouts.  Do 
not  apply  until  freezing  weather,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold. 

Cabbages.  — Before  the  ground  freezes  hard,  open 
a  furrow  in  a  dry  spot,  put  down  two  rails  5  or  6 
inches  apart,  and  then  lay  the  cabbages,  head  down¬ 
wards,  upon  them  ;  turn  the  soil  upon  them  from 
each  side  so  as  to  cover  the  heads  with  3  or  4  inches 
of  earth.  If  a  part  are  covered  with  hay  or  straw 
they  can  be  got  at  readily  during  mild  spells  in  the 
winter.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  Septem¬ 
ber  can  now  be  set  out  in  cold  frames  to  be  kept 
until  spring  ;  set  down  to  the  first  leaves  and  do  not 
put  on  the  glass  until  very  cold  weather,  the  object 
being  to  keep  the  plants  dormant.  Those  with  soft 
or  poor  heads,  if  set  out  in  trenches  and  covered 
with  boards,  will  make  exellent  heads  by  spring. 

Roots. — Market  gardeners  store  their  root  crops, 
(except  potatoes),  in  trenches  or  pits  in  a  dry  place 
from  which  water  will  drain  off.  The  trench  is 
opened  4  feet  deep  and  6  feet  wide ;  the  roots  are 
stacked  in  sections  across  the  pit,  2  feet  wide,  them 
6  inches  of  earth,  then  2  feet  of  roots,  6  inches  of 
earth,  and  so  on,  covering  all  with  18  inches  or  2 
feet  of  soil  rounded  up  to  shed  water.  By  covering 
the  earth  well  with  litter,  the  roots  may  be  taken 
out  at  any  time.  If  stored  in  a  root  cellar  they 
should  be  packed  in  earth  to  preserve  their  fresh¬ 
ness.  If  the  quantity  is  small,  boxes  or  barrel® 
may  be  used,  but  if  large,  bins  may  be  made. 

Celery  may  be  stored  in  trenches  in  the  open 
ground ;  make  them  a  foot  wide,  and  as  deep  as 
the  length  of  the  celery ;  pack  the  plants  closely, 
before  severe  weather  comes.  Cover  with  a  few 
inches  of  hay  or  straw  and  boards  to  keep  out  wa¬ 
ter  ;  when  very  cold  weather  comes,  more  straw 
should  be  added.  Small  lots  may  be  stored  in  long 
narrow  boxes,  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  in  cold  frame  for  early,  and 
cover  that  in  the  open  ground  with  straw  or  hay. 

Rhubarb. — Make  a  new  bed  in  the  fall,  if  needed, 
it  starts  very  early  in  the  spring.  Take  up  a  few 
roots  for  forcing  ;  a  cask  partly  filled  with  horse 
manure  placed  in  a  warm  cellar  will  answer. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — As  soon  as  frost  has  touched  the 
vines,  cut  off  close  to  the  ground.  Dig  on  a  warm, 
sunny  day,  and  allow  them  to  dry  for  a  few  hours, 
when  they  should  be  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels 
with  perfectly  dry  chopped  straw,  and  placed  where 
the  temperature  will  not  sink  below  55*  or  60°. 

Parsnips.—  Dig  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
store  as  recommended  above  ;  a  part  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  until  spring. 

Carrots  and  Beets  should  be  gathered  before  very 
cold  weather,  and  stored  the  same  as  parsnips. 
Some  cut  the  tops  with  a  sharp  hoe  before  lifting. 

Turnips  will  stand  hard  frosts  and  may  remain 
in  the  ground  until  freezing  cold  weather  comes. 
Feed  the  tops  to  the  cows. 

Flower  Graraiesa  ata<8  ILsawEtt. 

Lawns. — Sow  seed  upon  thin  spots.  Do  not  mow 
too  late,  else  there  will  not  be  enough  grass  to 
protect  the  roots. 

Leaves. — As  a  matter  of  neatness  it  is  necessary 
to  gather  these  from  the  paths,  and  it  is  well  to 
collect  from  the  road-sides  and  elsewhere  all  that 
are  at  hand.  They  make  the  best  protection  for 
tender  plants,  and  after  using  as  an  absorbent  in 
the  stable,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  manure  heap. 

Edgings. — Cut  and  trim  neatly  all  the  grass  mar¬ 
gins  bordering  the  paths  and  drives,  before  freezing 
weather,  and  protect  places  where  careless  drivers 
are  likely  to  encroach,  by  driving  down  stakes. 
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Bulbs. — The  earlier  in  the  month  these  are  plant¬ 
ed  the  better  start  they  will  get  before  frost.  If 
there  are  any  tender  bulbs  yet  in  the  ground,  take 
up  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Tender  Plants. — The  time  for  taking  up  these  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  locality.  If  any  are  still  out,  they 
must  he  cared  for.  When  such  plants  are  placed 
in  a  pit  or  cellar  they  should  be  shut  up  only  when 
necessary  to  protect  them. 

Hardy  Plants. — Divide  and  reset  those  needing  it, 
if  the  ground  remains  open,  as  many  will  do  bet-ter 
than  if  treated  in  spring. 


<t>reenliou«e  iuid  Window 

Whatever  repairs  are  yet  needed  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  once,  as  a  sudden  “  cold  snap”  is  likely  to 
occur  at  any  time. 

Ventilation  must  be  watched  as  soon  as  heat  is 
given  ;  during  cold,  windy  days  open  the  ventilators 
on  the  side  opposite  to  which  the  wind  blows. 

Fumigation  once  or  twice  a  week  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  plants  in  good  health.  House  plants  may 
he  smoked  by  placing  them  under  a  box  or  barrel. 

Hanging  Baskets  if  not  watered  frequently  soon 
dry  out ;  shower  often  and  water  thoroughly  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

Climbers  need  to  be  kept  tied  up  neatly  to  the 
rafters  to  look  well.  A  few  Passion  flowers  and 
other  climbers  are  useful  to  furnish  shade  for  ferns 
and  other  plants. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  should  have  a  cool  place, 
where  their  flower  buds  will  develope  gradually. 
Shower  the  leaves  occasionally,  and  if  Camellias  are 
wanted  for  the  holidays,  bring  into  heat  at  once. 

- - - - - 

Gommarcial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Oct.  12th,  1676, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TI1IC  NIC W  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  line,  llarlei/.  Oats 
26  cl’s  this  m’tli337,000  2,211.01)0  3,714,100  135,000  384,000  1.503,000 

25  d’s  last  m’tli291,,000  1,017,000  4,117,000  221,000  81,000  093,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Carle//.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  m’th359,000  2.189,000  3,821,000  107,000  1 78.000  1,419,000 

25  d’s  last  iii’t-l  .431 ,000  2,302,000  3,349,000  253,000  10,500  1,214,000 
tl.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1876.. 327, 000  2.211,000  3,714,000  185', 000  384,000  1,503,000 

25  days  1875.. 347, 000  3.976,000  3,771,000  19,709  329,000  1,111,000 

Sat.ks.  Flour.  Wheat..  Corn.  Rue.  llarlei/.  Oats. 

56  davs  1876  .359,000  2,189,600  3,881,000  167,000  178,000  1,410,000 
25  days  1S75.  .422,000  5,013,000  4,086,000  17,000  215,000  1,786,0.0 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

1  Vheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Malt. 

hush.  hush.  hiisli.  liusli.  lmsli.  hush. 
Oct.  9,  1876..  1,931, 892  1,195  337  153.305  91,245  825.187  421,751 

Sept.  II,  1876. . 2.532.9 1 A  935,136  60,251  52.801  889,136  445,316 

Aug.  7,  1876.  .2,831 .299  904,557  91,960  53,914  1,232,895  434,203 

May  8.  1876.  .1,543,826  172,090  16,363  33,301  437,337  450,613 

Apr.  10, 1816.. 3, 393, 074  232,140  68.429  200,381  706.88  !  436,943 

Juii.lO,  1876.. 5, 802, 293  663,982  100.711  325,191  1,080.300  307,438 

J)ec.  7,  1875.  .5,878,036  816.962  99,908  305,9611.252,003  255,364 

May  11, 1815...  969, S04  1,542.921  16,124  16,537  545,209  229,655 

4.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1.  to  Oct.  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  llarley.  Oats.  Peas. 

hbls.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush.  lmsh.  bnsli. 

1876.1.517,090  20,121,369  14,245,477  806,474  29,392  460,481  470.830 
3375.1,142,211  20,631,499  10,160,680  151,510  225  101,323  240,832 

Gold  lias  been  up  to  110%,  and  down  to  108.%,  closing 
Oct.  12.  at  109,  as  against  110  on  Sept.  12,  and  111% 

on  July  12,  187(5,  and  116,Jf  on  the  12th  of  Oct.,  1875 _ 

The  movements  in  Breadstuffs  have  been  moderate  for 
the  season,  and  prices  of  Flour  and  Grain  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  influenced,  in  good  part,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
foreign  market  and  weather  reports,  the  war  news,  and 
Tumors  from  Europe,  the  course  of  ocean  freights,  and  of 
Gold  and  Foreign  Exchange.  The  export  dealings  have 
been  on  a  somewhat  restricted  scale.  Flour,  Wheat,  and 
Rye  closed  weak  in  price  ;  Corn  firmer  ;  Barley  and  Oats 
lower.  Further  purchases  of  Canada  Peas,  in  bond,  have 
been  made  for  shipment  to  England  ;  the  most  important 
having  been  of  9,200  bushels,  ®  93c.  a  bushel,  taken  for 
the  London  market,  freight  by  steam  ®7$fd.  per  bushel, 
in  bags.  Buckwheat  lias  been  very  quiet  thus  far.  Buck¬ 
wheat  Flour  has  been  meeting  with  a  readier  sale,  as  the 

weather  lias  been  growing  much  cooler . Cotton  has 

been  depressed  and  irregular  in  price,  on  a  comparatively 

fame  business  for  prompt  and  forward  delivery _ Wool, 

of  domestic  product,  lias  been  in  very  good  demand, 
mainly  for  manufacturing  purposes,  though,  in  part  on 
speculative  account,  at  advanced  prices,  closing  strong 
and  buoyant.  Foreign  Wool  dull,  but  held  more  firmly. 
...  Tobacco  has  been  less  active  and  lower.  The  export 

movement  has  fallen  off  considerably _ Provisions  have 

been  in  fair  demand;  Pork,  Lard,  Bacon,  and  Cut  Meats 
closed  weak  ;  Beef  steady ;  Beef  Hams  much  lower ;  But¬ 


ter,  Cheese,  and  Eggs  in  favor  of  buyers . Petroleum 

has  been  very  quiet ;  but  prices  have  been  remarkably 
well  supported . Naval  Stores  closed  dull  and  droop¬ 
ing _ Hops  have  been  more  urgently  sought  after,  large¬ 

ly  for  shipment  to  England  and  Germany,  at  advanced 
rates.  ..  .Hay  has  been  moderately  inquired  for  at  some¬ 
what  lower  figures . Seeds  have  been  attracting  more 

attention.  Timothy  Seed  has  been  particularly  brisk, 
chiefly  for  export,  in  great  part  to  Hamburgh,  at  higher 

prices . Ocean  grain  freights  have  been  fairly  active, 

hut  unsettled,  leaving  off  weak  on  the  berth,  but  firm  in 
the  chartering  line _  Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liver¬ 

pool,  closed  on  the  12th  Oct.  at  8®8J4«f;  to  Glasgow 
at  S'4@.SX(l ;  to  London  at  7}4@7 %d  ;  to  Liverpool,  by 
sail,  at  7% d  ;  London,  by  sail,  at  7©7%d.  per  bushel. 
Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  35s.®5(te.  per  ton ; 
Cotton  at  5/ig @,%d.  $  lb.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and 
orders,  at  6s.@Gs4>£d..  per  quarter.  Grain  rates  from  San 
Francisco  to  Liverpool,  quoted  at  G0@62sGcL  Timothy 
Seed  for  Hamburgh,  by  steam,  47s.G(L@52s.6(L  per  ton. 

CuniiKNT  WnoucsAi.K  Pricks. 


BSeeves.— The  market  lias  met  with  a  steady  decline 
during  the  past  month  until  the  close,  when  a  better  fuel¬ 
ing  arrested  tne  downward  tendency.  The  receipts  have 
been  larger  than  ever,  with  a  perfect  glut  of  poor  stock, 
which  brought  the  value  of  this  sort  down  to  Gc.  f!  lb! 
The  shipments  to  Europe  of  over  1,000  head  weekly, 
keep  the  market  steady  for  the  best  qualities,  although 
these  have  giveaway.  10X@llc.  for  1,500  B>.  cattle  “is 
now  hard  to  reach.  Western  dressed  beef  has  begun  to 
arrive,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  no  fair  prospect  of  any 
better  demand  than  now.  At  the  close  some  Texans  sold 


as  low  as  3%c.,  others  at  G%@7%c.,  on  55  Bis.  net  per 
cwt.  Natives  sold  for  7%@9%c.,  and  extra  for  10J4<pllc. 
on  estimates  of  57  Bis.  <p  cwt. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Sept.  18 . 

Sept.  25 . 

Oct’r  2 . 

Oct'r  9 . 


Range. 

8  ©l'l  c. 
6>4@1IJ4c. 
7  @11  c. 
G5f@U  c. 


Large  Sales. 
9  @10J4c. 
7>4@10^c. 
S‘A@  9y.c. 
7  @10  c. 


A  tier. 
9yc. 
9  c. 
9  c. 
9  C. 


Cows, — For  cow-s  there  has  been  little  demand  and 
small  supply.  Now  they  are  wanted,  and  more  is  offered 


Sept.  12.  Oct.  12. 


Prick  of  Gold . 

no 

109 

Flour— Sillier  to  Extra  Stale  $3  85 

@  5  35 

$4  35 

(ft 

5  GO 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

3  85 

(ft  8  50 

4  35 

@  8  50 

Extra  Western. . 

4  60 

@  9 

i"5 

5  10 

@  9  75 

Extra  Genesee . 

r>  3'. 

©  6 

75 

5  60 

@ 

6  85 

Superfine  Western . 

3  85 

©  4  50 

4  35 

© 

5  00 

Rye  Flour  . . 

2  00 

(ft  5 

15 

2  50 

5  20 

COIIiV-M  1CAL.  . 

2  60 

@  3  30 

2  65 

©  3  30 

Buckwheat  Flour, *)  100  lbs 

— 

© 

— 

3  25 

@  4  00 

Wheat— All  kinds  ol  White. 

1  18 

(<5  1 

33 

1  20 

© 

1  34 

All  kinds  ol  lied  and  Amber. 

90 

(fix  1  28 

i  oo 

© 

1  23 

Corn— fellow . 

56 

© 

58 

57  'A® 

60 

Mixed  . 

50 

© 

57K 

50 

© 

58 

White . 

54 

@ . 

58 

57 34  @ 

60 

Oats—  Western  . . . 

37 

© 

48 

28 

© 

4S 

42 

@ 

50 

43 

@ 

43 

Ryu  . 

68 

© 

90 

70 

© 

90 

15.\  UM5Y . . 

85 

@  i 

10 

83 

©  1  18 

Buckwheat . 

<  — -• 

© 

— 

80 

© 

90 

Barley  Malt . . 

— 

© 

— 

SO 

@  1  30 

JIay— Bale,  *1  i 00  lbs . 

60 

@  1  00 

55 

© 

90 

Straw,  *)  loo  as . 

50 

© 

05 

50 

@ 

95 

Cotton—  Middlings,  lb  . .. 

HX 

10  H® 

1US 

Hops— Crop  of  1870,  ifUb . 

20 

Oh 

30 

2 1 

© 

40 

old,  $  It* . 

4 

© 

20 

4 

© 

22 

IfKATinsus —  Li vc  Oeese,  ^  lb. 

30 

@ 

60 

35 

@ 

57  K 

Srcicn  — Clover,  iR  lb  . 

10 

© 

11 

1314© 

14 

Tmiol.hv.  iff  bushel . 

1  70 

©  2  00 

2  CO 

©  2  10 

Flax,  bushel . 

1  43 

©  1  44 

I  44 

© 

— 

Sugar— Refi’g&  Grocerv if)  lb 

8 

© 

10  A 

8 

© 

aw 

Molassics.  Cuba,  tftiral.50  test 

30 

© 

40 

32 

© 

33 

New  Orleans,  new  crop, 9  gal 

45 

© 

GO 

40 

© 

62 

COFFisic —  I  iio  ( Cold) . 

15 

18& 

16 

@ 

19  M 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c., lb. 

5 

@ 

25 

C 

© 

19 

Seed  Leaf,  rtfMb . 

5 

© 

55 

3 

M 

50 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  lb 

20 

© 

45 

2S 

M 

50 

Domestic,  pulled,  iff  lb . 

17 

@ 

ss 

22 

M 

42 

California,  spring:  clip, . 

12 

© 

30 

13 

© 

30 

California  f  Tl  clip . 

— 

© 

— 

10 

© 

21 

Tallow,  if)  lb  . 

8%@ 

s% 

SM@ 

Oil-Cakk— : on  . 

38  50 

© 

33  CO 

@39  50 

Pork — Mess,  if*  barrel _ 

17  50 

@17 

75 

17  00 

@i 

7  25 

15  ® 

16  © 


Prime,  if)  barrel  .  15  50  @16  75 

Beef— Plain  mess .  S  00  @10  00 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  hbls.  *)  100  It  11  15  @11  2“ 

Butter — State,  if)  a* . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  if)  lb. 

Ciiekse . . .  . 

Beans— if)  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ip  bu 

Eggs— Fresh,  if)  dozen  _ _ 

Pou  lt  r.  Y’— F  o  w  Is . 

Turkeys — if)  lb . 

Geese,  if)  pair . 

Bucks,  if)  pair . 

Rocsters,  *)  lb . 

Chickens,  dry  pick'd  lb . 

Grouse,*)  pair . 

Snipe,  per  doz 


Partridge.*)  doz . 

Plover,  if)  doz . 

Ducks.  Wild.*)  pair . 

Woodcock,  *i  pair . 

Pigeons,  wild,  if)  dozen . 

tame,  *)  dozen.  .... 

Venison,  *)  ib . 

Rabbits.  *)  pair . 

Hares,  *)  pair . 

Cucumbers,  if)  bbl . 

Turnips  *)  bbl . 

C A 113  \GES — if)  100 . 

Onions—*)  bbl . 

Potatoes— if)  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes—*)  bbl . 

Radishes,  *)  100  bunches _ 

I, ima  Beans,  *)  brg,  . 

String  Beans,  *)  bag . 

Cauliflower,  V  doz . 

Broom-corn . 

Watermelons,  *)  ICO . 

Okiia,*)  100 . 

Pumpkins,  *)  100  . 

Green  Peas.  *)  bush . 

Tomatoes,  *>  bskt . 

Beets,  *)  100  bunches . 

Ego  Plants,  lb  doz . 

Green  Corn,  *)  100 . 

Nutmeg  Melons,  if)  bbl . 

Cranberries— if)  bbl . 

if)  crate . 

Apples— if)  barrel.... . 

Squash,  if)  bbl . 

Pears,  *)  bbl .  . 

Peaches,  *)  basket . 

Plums,  *)  bbl . 

Grapes,  *)  lb . 

Whortleberries,  *1  bush . . . 

Maple  Sugar,  *)  lb . 

Maple  Syrup,  if)  gallon . 

Cider,  *)  gal . 


30 
12 
00 
98 
26 
19 

...  @  20 
1  25  @  2  50 
60  @  1  00 
©  10 
22 

„  _  93 

1  25  @1  50 
@  1  00 


@ 
75  ©  : 
95  © 
20  @ 

14  © 

15 


15  ® 
80 


85  M 
1  31  A®  1  75 


25  _ 
80  ® 


(if 

^  90 

©  - 
1  25  @  1  75 
—  @  — 
-  ©  - 
-  @  - 
no  @  l  oo 
l  oo  @  2  no 

3  00  @  8  00 
1  25  @  2  50 

1  50  @2  75 

2  75  @  3  75 
50  @  I  00 
75  ©  1  75 
50  ©  1  (-0 
75  @  5  00 

3  @  9 

5  00  ©20  00 
-  @  - 
-  ©  - 

1  00  ©  1  15 
50  ©  1  00 

2  00  ©  3  00 
75  ©  1  25 
75  @  1  25 

2  00  @  3  50 
-  ©  - 
-  ©  - 
75  @  2  00 
50  @  1  00 
1  75  ©10  ( 0 
50  @  1  75 
5  00  ©11  00 
2  ©  10 
1  50  ©  2  30 


r-  ®  ~ 

8  00  @10  00 

10  1  !K®  10  75 
22  ©  33 

16  @  35 

5  ©  13'A 

1  00  ©  2  10 

93  @  — 

22  ©  26 

12  @  20 

®  20 

@  2  25 
:0  ©  1  00 

8  @  10 

12  @ 

1  CO  © 

—  © 

70  © 

—  m 

so  ® 

75  © 

-  © 


13 
1  37 


20 


85 


12  © 
30  © 
50  @ 


20 

40 

05 


X  00  ©  — 

3  00  ©  7  00 
2  00  ©  2  75 
2  00  @2  75 
1  75  ©  2  CO 
-  ®  - 
—  ©  — 
-  ©  — 
50  ©  3  00 
3  ©  8 

-  @  - 
40  @  50 

C  00  @  9  00 
-  @  - 
50  ©  75 

-  ©  - 
cay®  i  oo 

1  00  '©  1  25 
-  ©  - 

8  00  @10  25 

2  00  @3  25 
no  ©  3  no 
60  ©  1  00 

2  00  @13  00 
—  @  — 
5  00  ©10  00 
5  ©  10 

-  ®  - 
—  ©  - 

12 
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New  York  JLi ve-ikjoeik  Msu-lfels. 

r.ECEIPTS.  _ 

WEKIC  ENDING 

Sept.  18 . . 10,98' 

Sept,  25 . 

Oct’r  2 . 

Oct’r  9 . 

Total  for  4  Weeks  ..43.47 
do .forprev.i  TFeeis38,7SG 

Peenes.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 10,869  48  3,215  26.801  24,423 

do.  do.  last  Month...  9,696  53  3.6S2  27.602  22,030 

do.  do.  prev's  Month...  9,871  100  3,172  28,324  20,ia9 


J'eevts.  Cows 

.  Calves. 

,  Sheen. 

..10,987 

85 

3,355 

29,766 

..  9,893 

4G 

3.1  CS 

23,511 

...12,552 

50 

3,230 

23,541 

.10,045 

12 

3,106 

25,387 

..43.477 

193 

12,819 

107,205 

1*538,786 

231 

14.731 

110,110 

for  them  than  has  been  paid  during  the  month,  when 
they  sold  for  $10®$75  each . Calves  have  sold  read¬ 

ily  ;  farmers  taking  many  grassers  for  stock  at  $5  to  $6.50 
per  head.  Hog-dressed  are  now  arriving,  and  sell  for  10 
@14c.  $  Ib.  for  prime.  Grassers  are  in  demand  at 
7c.  fj?  Ib.  live  weight ;  veals  bring  9>4@10c.  B>.  for  se¬ 
lected . Sheep  and  Lambs,- The  market  is  bet¬ 

ter,  and  prices  arc  improving,  but  so  slow,  as  to  be  hard¬ 
ly  quotable  ;  >fc.  on  sheep,  and  %c.  $  lb.  on  iambs  has 
perhaps  boon  made  in  the  month ;  closing  at  5®6)fc.  for 

sheep,  and  G'f@-7%c.  for  lambs _  Swine  have  been 

weak  and  strong  alternately,  closing  at  $G.G5  f!  100  Bis. 
for  Ohio  live  hogs  of  212  Bis. ;  7M®8c.  for  city  dressed 
heavy,  SM®8^c.  for  medium,  and  8=f£c.  fur  all  under  100 
lbs.  Country  dressed  sell  for  for  very  light  pigs. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . 

Middlings,  per  ton . 

Ground  Feed,  per  toil . 

Linseed-oil-.cake.  western,  per  toil . 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  lb . 

Prices  of  Fertilizers, 


$18.00©  $20.00 
.  19.00©  21.00 
.  15.00©  21.00 
.  41.00©  41.00 
.  25.50©  40.00 
3©  4 


No.  1. Peru v.  Guano  10  p.ct.  aiv.monhi,  standard,  *)  toil ..$56.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  *)  ton .  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton .  61  50 

Mapes’  Nitrogenized  Superphosphate,  per  ton...  45.00@  50  00 
“  Plain  Superphosphate  (mineral),  per  toil  30.00©  35.00 

“  Bone  Superphosphate,  per  ton .  40.00©  45.00 

“  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  per  ton .  35.C0@  40  00 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Co’s.  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 

“  Dry  ground  Fish  Guano,  toil  45.00 

“  “  Pine  Island  Guano,  per  ton.  45  00 

Fish  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton .  18.00 

Bone  Black,  per  Ion . ; .  25X0©  28.00 

Born- Flour,  per  ton....  .  40.00©  45X0 

Rawbories  Ground  (pure),  per  ton .  S3.i0@  40.00 

Rough  Bones,  per  ton .  22.0C©  25.00 

German  Potash  Salts.  (25@S3  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00©  2.5.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  S.OOc,  9.00 

“  In  barrels,  per  bill .  125 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel .  .  ..16  c.@18  c. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent  ),  per  lb .  8'<lc.@  9  c. 

Chloride  of  Potass, (muriate  of  notash.'SOp.c.),  lb  2%c.u/  SJfc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  4  c.@  4yc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb- _  5  c.@  5)rc. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  .Meat  per  unit  of  animonia.$3.00©  $  4.00 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc’uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ire  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Remember 

The  V  ahiable  Premiums. 

See  Page  433,  and  send  to  the 
Pnldishcrs  for  am  Illustrated  S.fst 
of  Premiums  if  yon  have  not  nl- 
t'cady  received  it. 

Ft. 15. — The  New  P’ostag-e  Law. 

— On  account  of  the  now  postal  law,  wliicli  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  fork. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  chibs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British 
America  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore, 
for  pre-payment  here. 

Remitting;  Money :  —  Clieeks  oit 
New  Yoi-lt  City  Ranks  or  Rankers  arc  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post- 
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age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


Speak  a  Word  for  tlie  German 
American  Agriculturist.— For  17  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  has  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vatcrland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  be  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

Kiuiiul  Copies  of  Volume  Tlalrty- 

four  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(16  to  34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

The  Centennial  Poimolojjical  ex¬ 
hibition. — In  spite  of  various  untoward  influences, 
and  the  lack  of  the  cooperation  of  many  who  should  have 
aided,  the  show  of  fruit  in  the  Pomological  Building,  from 
Sept.  11  to  16,  was  a  great  success.  Fifteen  thousand 
plates  of  fruit  is  an  immense  number,  and  as  much  of  it 
was  of  the  greatest  excellence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
exhibition,  if  not  what  it  might  have  been,  was  highly 
creditable.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  enumerate 
the  leading  exhibitors,  which  in  many  cases  were  State 
and  other  societies,  and  associations  and  individuals 
from  Canada.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  fruits  was 
by  States,  and  served  to  show  the  fruit  raising  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  different  portions  of  the  country.  Kansas,  be¬ 
sides  contributing  to  the  general  exhibition,  made  an  im¬ 
portant  and  remarkable  supplementary  display  at  the 
Kansas  house.  The  California  fruit  seemed  to  have  been 
sent  for  sale  rather  than  for  show,  and  so  impatient  were 
those  who  had  it  in  charge,  that  ranch  of  it  was  sold  be¬ 
fore  the  judges  had  a  chance  to  inspect  it. 

TBic  Pennsylvania  Horticial4  sural 
Society  held  its  Annual  Exhibition  on  Sept.  15  to  18. 
As  one  of  its  officers  remarked,  it  was  “  the  best  show 
and  the  poorest  attendance  ”  they  had  had  in  many  years; 
the  slim  attendance  might  have  been  expected,  and  what¬ 
ever  reasons  induced  the  Society  to  withhold  its  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  Centennial,  the  fact  is  to  he  regretted,  and 
is  deplored  by  some  of  the  Socioly’s  most  useful  mem¬ 
bers.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  held  last  year  in  Chicago,  a  delegation  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  invited  the  members  of  the  Pomo¬ 
logical  to  a  reception  to  be  given  by  them  during  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  This  reception  was  held  on 
Sept.  18.  It  would  not  be  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  for  one  to  speak  slightingly  of  a  private  enter¬ 
tainment  which  ho  had  attended,  but  in  this  case,  where 
the  matter  was  published  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  it  is  different,  and  we  must  state  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  affair  was  simply  a  failure. 

Forestry  Associations. — The  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Dr.  John  A.  Warder  is  President,  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  on  the  Centennial  Grounds  in  September. 
Another  association  met  about  the  same  time  at  Cape 
May.  The  first-named  is  composed  of  persons  who  are 
themselves  actively  engaged  in  forest  culture.  The  other, 
so  far  ns  we  are  informed,  is  mainly  interested  in  trying 
to  induce  the  General  Government  to  do  something.  The 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  people  will  plant 
forest  trees  or  care  for  those  they  already  have,  when 
convinced  that  doing  so  will  pay,  and  that  no  action  of 
the  government  and  no  commissioners  or  other  officers 
of  forestry  are  needed. 

Artificial  Incnkator.  —  “  J.  Q.,  Jr.,” 
Romney,  N.  H.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  sharp  boy  of 
fourteen  years  old  could  manage  one  of  the  Day  &  Co.’s 
incubators  with  great  case.  Everything  is  very  simple 
about  it,  and  if  attention  is  only  given  with  regularity, 
eggs  mav  be  hatched  in  the  winter  without  difficulty. 
Tour  building,  lighted  and  heated,  would  answer  very 
well  for  use  at  this  season.  Messrs.  Day  &  Co.’s  address 
is  92  Linden  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SAlLMAGtJ^iE>I.  —  Many  a  good  hand¬ 
shake  and  greeting  have  we  had  this  autumn  with  our 
readers  of  five  to  twenty-five  years  past,  who  have  come 
from  their  distant  homes  to  see  the  “  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,”  and  taken  New  York  City  in  their  return  route, 
and,  of  course,  they  have  dropped  in  at  215  Broadway. 
Not  a  few  say  they  came  this  way  for  that  special  pur¬ 
pose.— It  makes  the  older  editors  feel  young  again,  and 
gives  to  them  a  new  stimulus  for  future  work  and  effort, 
to  hear  so  many  tell  of  the  valuable  hints,  suggestions, 
and  useful  information,  they  have  gleaned  from  these 

pages . No  one  thing  we  have  written  lately,  has  called 

out  more  hearty  thanks,  than  our  advice  in  September  to 
“  go  to  tlie  Centennial,  if  possible.”  Multitudes  say  they 
■would  not  have  gone,  but  for  our  “  clinching”  advice, 
and  now  they  would  not  have  missed  seeing  it  for  the 
price  of  “  several  acres.”  (If  any  one  went  on  account  of 
what  we  said,  and  now  regrets  it,  by  all  means  let  us 
know  it.) . One  of  the  above  callers,  from  a  some¬ 

what  distant  State,  after  speaking  of  the  usefulness 
of  this  journal  to  himself,  said  :  “I  have  tried  to  get  my 
townsmen  to  take  it  with  me,  but  the  usual  answer 
is,  that  paper  is  issued  dowrtin  New  York  and  can’t  be 
adapted  to  our  region  1’  ”  Such  reports  have  come  from 
other  quarters.  Our  friend  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
some  of  our  editors  actually  lived,  and  “  farmed  it  for  a 
living,”  in  his  own  section  of  the  country.  Let  us  here 
say  that  though  the  American  Agriculturist  is  printed 
and  issued  for  convenience  in  the  great  Central  or  Metro¬ 
politan  city  of  America,  none  of  its  editors  live  in  New 
York  City,  and  only  one  of  them  in  this  State.  No  other 
journal  of  its  kind  in  the  world  has  so  large  a  number 
of  practical  Editors  scattered  over  a  wide  territory,  where 
they  are  not  only  practicing  soil  culture,  but  arc  observ¬ 
ing  and  gathering  information  for  every  section.  Our 
large  circle  of  readers  in  distant  Australia,  among  the 
colonists  all  round  Africa,  in  Central  Europe,  in  Russia, 
and  even  in  far  off  India,  all  tell  us  it  meets  their  wants. 
The  fact  is,  the  great  principles  of  soil  culture  are  every¬ 
where  the  same,  and  improved  implements  and  conveni¬ 
ences  arc  alike  useful  everywhere. . .  .A  good  illustration 
of  this  was  in  a  journal  nearly  a  thousand  miles  west¬ 
ward,  which,  in  a  double-leaded  editorial,  advised  its  read¬ 
ers  not  to  go  to  an  eastern  city  for  an  agricultural  paper, 
but  to  patronize  one  at  home,  adapted  to  their  own  wants. 
Yet  in  that  very  paper,  of  the  Hi  columns  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter ,  1 4  columns  were  taken  from  original  matter  prepar¬ 
ed  for  and  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Tlac  MHarylatual  IHortieaaltaral  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  Exhibition  from  Sept.  19  to  26,  and  wo  re¬ 
gret  our  inability  to  accept  the  invitation  politely  ten¬ 
dered,  to  be  present.  Maryland  has  made  great  progress 
in  horticultural  matters  within  a  few  years,  towards 
which  this  Society  has  helped. 

A  Mew  Work  on  Irs-igjmlioii. — Dur, 

ing  the  past  few  years,  the  serious  losses  experienced  by 
gardeners  and  fruit  raisers  at  the  East ;  the  failure  of 
meadows  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
gradual  settlement  of  the  partially  arid  and  rainless  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  western  slope  of  the  continent,  and  in  the 
plains  and  valleys  adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have 
made  it  clearly  apparent  that  the  practice  of  irrigation 
must  be  resorted  to,  both  to  prevent  these  losses,  and  to 
utilize  vast  areas  of  the  most  fertile  lands,  wanting  only 
water  to  make  them  productive.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
no  work  upon  irrigation  published  in  the  United  States, 
and  nolle  in  the  English  language  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  to  meet  our  wants.  The  books  that  relate  to 
irrigation,  are  chiefly  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages, 
for  it  is  in  those  countries  that  the  art  is  practiced  most 
generally  and  most  scientifically,  and  few  Americans  can 
procure  the  information  they  need  from  these  works.  To 
meet  the  want,  now  so  extensively  experienced,  and  fill 
the  void  hitherto  existing,  as  far  as  may  perhaps  he  prac¬ 
ticable  at  the  present  time,  a  work  has  been  specially 
prepared,  and  is  now  in  the  press,  to  be  shortly  published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  entitled  “  Irrigation  for 
the  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  by  Henry  Stewart,” 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  a 
Practical  Civil  Engineer.  In  this  book  arc  gathered  the 
history  and  practice  of  irrigation  in  America,  up  to  the 
present  time;  the  practice  of  irrigation  of  meadows  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  the  methods  of  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  managing  water  meadows  ;  the  irrigation  o'\ 


cultivated  fields  in  those  countries  where  crops  are  grown 
chiefly  by  artificial  watering,  the  construction  of  irriga¬ 
tion  works,  dams,  canals,  and  reservoirs ;  the  special 
management  to  be  given  to  the  various  field  and  garden 
crops,  orchards  and  vineyards  under  irrigation;  the  re¬ 
claiming  of  salt  marshes,  and  submerged  or  washed  river 
flats  ;  with  whatever  of  foreign  practice  that  may  be  use¬ 
fully  or  economically  applied  to  the  conditions  of  surface, 
soil,  climate,  and  locality  in  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  similarly  situated  in  these  respects.  The  work 
is  copiously  illustrated,  that  the  text  may  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  by  any  person,  even  if  he  knows  nothing  of 
engineering ;  and  is  purposely  kept  free  from  technical 
terms  or  ambiguous  instructions.  At  the  same  time  it 
offers  to  the  scientific  engineer  such  an  introduction  to 
the  necessities  of  the  cuhivatorof  the  soil,  whether  of  the 
garden  or  the  farm,  as  may  assist  him  to  lay  out  plans  for 
such  works  as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  construct  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession. 

Feea!  lbs*  Potiltry  per  ¥car. — “C.  A. 

R.,”  Fredericksburg,  Va.  One  bushel  of  corn  or  corn 
and  wheat  mixed  per  head  is  a  fairallowance  forcommon 
fowls  for  a  year.  They  will  pick  up  enough  in  addition 
to  this  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  if  they  have  arun 
at  large  every  day.  If  kept  shut  up  some  scraps  of  meat 
and  vegetables  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  grain. 


American  .Jersey  Effersl  IBook. — The 

5th  Yol.  of  the  American  Jersey  Herd  Book  just  pub¬ 
lished  contains  124  pages,  and  with  the  preceding  vol- 
mes  3,224  pedigrees.  The  6th  volume  is  now  in  course 
of  compilation,  and  pedigrees  for  entry  are  received  by 
O.  B.  Iladwen,  Worcester,  Mass.  The  5th  vol.  is  sent  by- 
mail  for  $2. 

XSie  Clawson  Wheat. — Some  foolish 
and  malicious  statements  which  have  been  made  in  a 
Western  paper  “  to  the  effect  that  the  Clawson  wheat  has 
turned  out  to  be  very  inferior  in  the  West,  and  especially 
in  Michigan.”  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  injurious 
report  originated  with  a  party  who  had  other  kinds  of 
wheat  to  sell,  and  who  wished  to  injure  the  popularity  of 
the  Clawson  wheat.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  sown 
this  wheat  need  not  be  disturbed  about  it.  The  numer¬ 
ous  favorable  statements  which  the  report  has  called  out, 
show  that  the  Clawson  wheat  is  just  as  good  a  wheat  hi 
the  Western  States  as  it  is  in  New  York,  where  in  some 
localities  it  is  almost  the  only  kind  sown. 

Skelter  for  WIbiesat. — “  J.  W.  A,”  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.  To  throw  a  furrow  over  the  wheat  in  November 
would  smother  the  plants  instead  of  protecting  them.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  get  some  old  straw-stack  or  pile, 
and  scatter  the  straw  over  the  field  ;  this  would  be  a  very 
useful  and  effective  protection,  and  a  means  of  using  up 
the  piles  of  straw  that  are  scattered  over  Western  fields. 

A  BBoeket  <j5yminasiiim. — Among  tlie 
almost  innumerable  uses  to  which  that  remarkable  sub¬ 
stance,  India-rubber,  has  been  applied,  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  that  of  a  Pocket  Gymnasium,  made  by  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Curler  Co.  All  gymnastic  appliances 
are  arranged  so  as  to  present  some  force  to  be  overcome, 
and  developc  the  muscles  in  doing  it ;  the  obstacle  to 
be  overcome  may  be  the  weight  of  one’s  own  body,  the 
raising  of  weights,  etc.  In  the  Pocket  Gymnasium  the 
exercise  is  gained  in  overcoming  the  elasticity  of  an 
India-rubber  cylinder  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  though 
exceedingly  simple,  is  capable  of  affording  a  great  variety 
of  muscular  exercise. 

Fall  Plant  insg- — CSooice  Ornament- 
al  Trees  and  Shrubs. —Those  who  would  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  in  their  grounds,  or  have  fruit  trees  in  their 
gardens,  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  kinds  in  a  catalogue  is  quite  bewildering  to  per¬ 
sons  not  familiar  with  plants,  and  such  are  as  likely  to 
make  an  unsuitable  selection  as  a  good  one.  As  will  be 
seen  by  our  advertising  columns,  (p.  439),  S.  B.  Parsons 
&  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  present  a  selected  list  cf  fruit 
trees  and  choice  ornamental  plants,  with  their  prices  at¬ 
tached,  so  that  any  one  may  at  a  glance  order  such  kinds 
as  he  may  prefer,  feeling  sure  that  he  can  not  go  astray 
where  all  are  good.  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Sons  are  widely 
known  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of  their  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Roses,  and  other  plants  for  the  greenhouse  or 
window. 

Importation  of  Stock. — “  J.  B.,”  Black¬ 
pool,  Eng.  It  would  be  a  risky  business  for  a  person  who 
understands  nothing  about  importing  stock,  to  bring 
animals  to  America  from  England,  and  a  certain  loss  to 
bring  them  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  sale,  there  being 
no  market  in  that  city  for  farm  or  breeding  stock.  It  is 
safe  for  all  persons  to  avoid  investing  money  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  of  which  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 
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lived  NOW,  commence  at  once,  and  the  paper  * 
sent  with  no  extra  charge  to  the  end  of  1877.  sj: 
- - - - - - 

##>*■*****  ***#  *************  #*** 


SJcad  Hite  Aalves-lis^BBaciats.— It  would 
save  much  trouble  in  writing  and  replying  to  letters,  if 
those  who  wisli  to  inquire  about  machines,  implements, 
animals,  breeders,  fertilizers,  books,  and  various  other 
matters,  would  first  read  over  the  advertisements.  The 
pages  devoted  to  these  always  contain  reading  that  is  of 
interest  to  everybody,  and  those  who  read  these  pages 
may  learn  where  to  find  what  they  want  without  writing 
tons  for  tlie  information  which  is  here  placed  before  them 
every  month.  We  can  not  say  which  article  is  the  best ; 
in  many  respects  they  are  all  the  best,  because  nothing 
is  admitted  to  these  pages  unless  it  is  known  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy.  What  may  please  one  person  may  not  suit  an¬ 
other,  and  where  all  are  good  it  matters  little  really  which 
particular  one  is  chosen.  The  proper  plan  is  to  write  to 
more  than  one  maker  or  dealer,  and  after  hearing  from 
them,  choose  that  which  will  apparently  suit  best. 

“  Timely  Topics,”  is  the  title  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sheet  issued  by  George  Allen  &  Co.,  Newborn, 
N.  C.  These  gentlemen  arc  large  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  building  materials,  fertil¬ 
izers,  seeds,  etc.  The  sheet  is  devoted  to  items  especial¬ 
ly  interesting  to  southern  agriculturists,  but  not  content 
with  giving  their  customers  this,  they  also  supply  them 
with  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  we  mention  as  a 
“  Timely  Topic,”  that  this  firm  have  just  sent  in  their 
subscription  for  seven  hundred  (700)  copies  of  this  paper  [ 
for  1877,  for  distribution  to  their  customers.  Messrs. 
George  Allen  &  Co.,  have  subscribed  liberally  for  several 
years,  and  this  increase  of  their  list  to  700,  shows  that 
they  find  it  a  good  investment  ;  such  enterprise  as  they 
exhibit  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  no  doubt  others  might 
find  profit  in  following  their  example. 

IVlint  is  Sine  Mattes*  isa  tine  Colton 
States  ?— “Timely  Topics,”  a  sheet  published  by  Geo. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Newborn,  N.  C., 

In  discussing  the  present  condition  of  the  cotton  growers, 
states  that  though  the  cotton  sold  since  the  war,  produced 
an  aggregate  sum  of  $2,500,000,000,  the  farmers  are  still 
poor.  It  finds  the  cause  of  this  poverty  in  the  fact  that 
pork,  flour,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  shoes,  clothing,  and  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  which  should  bo  produced 
at  home,  are  purchased  from  the  North  and  West.  It 
urges  that  farmers  raise  enough  provisions  to  pay  for  the 
cultivation  and  packing  of  their  cotton.  In  all  of  which 
there  is  much  truth. 

The  Growing1  “WEacsat  Crop.— The 

appearance  of  the  growing  wheat  at  the  present  is  very 
promising,  excepting  where  it  has  been  sown  upon  the 
oat  stubble.  In  these  cases  the  abundant  yellow  patches, 
consisting  of  oats  killed  by  frost,  show  how  much  the 
wheat  lias  been  robbed  and  injured  by  these  weeds. 
Where  frost  lias  not  been  severe  enough  to  kill  the  oats, 
the  thrifty  appearance  of  some  fields  is  due  in  great,  part 
to  the  oats  which  have  grown  rampantly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  cool,  moist  weather,  and  the  manuring 
given  to  the  wheat.  IIow  much  the  wheat  suffers  is  only 
partly  shown  by  the  thriftiness  of  the  oats,  or  the  seared 
condition  of  the  frost-stricken  fields.  Had  all  these 
green  bunches  or  brown  spaces  been  wheat  instead  of 
oats,  there  would  have  been  a  useful  growth  instead  of 
an  injurious  one.  Not  only  lias  the  room  needed  for  the 
wheat  been  occupied  and  the  plants  crowded  out,  but  a 
greedy,  intrusive  weed  lias  been  fed  at  the  expense  of 
the  crop.  There  is  not  only  a  loss,  but  a  damage  in  ad¬ 
dition,  and  this  will  occur  so  long  as  wheat  follows  oats 
in  this  too  frequent  objectionable  rotation. 

Gostls  !s»  Yirjfiiiia. — The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Virginia,  W.  A.  Ruffncr,  Esq., 
twenty  years  ago  published  a  pamphlet  urging  the  in¬ 


troduction  of  Angora  goats  upon  the  waste  lands  of  that 
State.  Since  then  the  feasibility  of  goat  herding  in  that 
locality  has  become  more  probable  than  it  was  then,  both 
for  the  reason  that  a  market  is  now  being  established  for 
the  mohair,  and  for  the  pelts,  and  because  the  nature  of 
those  animals  is  now  better  understood  than  it  then  was. 
The  hair  of  the  goat  is  now  consumed  in  this  country, 
and  the  manufactures  using  it  will  probably  increase  ; 
the  unshorn  pelts  are  in  demand  for  rugs  and  mats,  and 
the  shorn  pelts  are  made  into  morocco  leather.  We  see 
no  reason  why  goat  herding  should  not  be  made  a  profit¬ 
able  industry,  especially  amongst  the  laboring  people, 
who,  if  they  possessed  flocks  of  goats,  would  probably 
stop  keeping  so  many  dogs.  Goats  are  hardier  than 
sheepjand  will  resist  dogs  better,  but  when  kept  in  herds 
they  are  subject  to  disease,  if  neglected,  and  dogs  will 
kill  them  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

To»*e.st  Tree  Planting  iti  Mass. — 

In  Juno  last,  p.  20S,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  prizes, 
$3,000,  offered  by  the  Mass.  Society  for  the  Promotion!  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  best  plantations  of  European  Larch, 
and  American  White  Ash,  and  stated  the  conditions  of 
the  nward.  Wo  would  remind  those  who  propose  to 
compete,  that  their  entries  must  be  made  before  Dec.  1st, 
1876,  by  addressing  E.  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  a  goodly  number  of  our 
enterprising  Massachusetts  friends  do  not  compete  for 
these  prizes.  It  is  not  often  that  one  can  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  a  handsome  prize,  and  whether  he  succeeds  or 
fails,  be  better  off  for  having  made  the  effort.  Five  acres 
in  either  European  Larch  or  White  Ash,  is  a  capital  tiling 
to  have,  and  if,  moreover,  one  can  be  paid  for  improving 
his  own  estate  by  planting  it,  lie  will  bo  doubly  fortunate. 

Mow  to  Slutly  Surveying. — “J.  W.,” 

Hannibal,  Mo.  To  learn  the  theory  of  surveying,  it  is 
needed  first  to  study  a  high  school  arithmetic;  then  al¬ 
gebra  ;  then  geometry  and  plane  and  spherical  trigonom¬ 
etry.  Useful  books  for  this  purpose  are  Davies’  Arith¬ 
metic;  Algebra,  and  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  etc.,  from 
the  works  of  A.  M.  Legendre.  In  the  meantime  some 
practice  in  the  field  with  a  surveyor  would  be  necessary, 
to  learn  the  use  of  the  implements  employed. 

Wisent  from  Northern  Maasmesota. 

— “  C.  E.  B.,”  Duluth,  Minn.,  Sends  a  sample  of  spring 
wheat  grown  six  miles  north  of  that  city.  The  wheat  is 
a  dark  flinty  variety,  and  of  a  fair  quality.  This  northern 
region  is  not  exactly  a  paradise,  especially  in  the  long 
dreary  winter  which  is  common  there,  and  which  would 
.  suit  afarmer  who  loves  a  long  resting  spell,  but  yet  it  is 
productive  of  good  grass,  roots,  and  spring  grains.  There 
is  a  place  for  every  one  in  the  world,  and  the  probability 
is  that  northern  Minnesota  will  find  inhabitants. 

Notice  for  Noventiliier. — It  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  one  fact  monthly,  namely,  that  communi¬ 
cations  without  signatures  go  directly  into  the  waste 
basket.  What  would  any  of  our  readers  think  were  they 
to  receive  an  anonymous  letter?  We  know  of  no  earthly 
reason  why  editors  are  not  entitled  to  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  politness,  and  we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  encourage  the  writing  of  anonymous  letters  by 
noticing  them.  If  the  matter  of  a  letter  is  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  for  the  writer  to  sign  it,  it  is  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  consequence  for  us  to  read  it.  Some  well-mean¬ 
ing  persons,  because  they  see  answers  given  to  “A  Sub¬ 
scriber  ”  or  “  A  Constant  Reader,”  no  doubt  are  led  to 
think  this  the  proper  way  to  sign  a  note  to  an  editor.  A 
person  may  sign  his  article  as  suits  his  fancy,  but  the  real 
name  must  be  given  besides.  We  never  publish  a  name 
where  there  are  any  indications  that  the  writer  would 
withhold  it. 


A  Soaccessffaal  Bbilclaiii"'  Maclaine. — 

Ex-Governor  and  now  Senator  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey, 
lias  shown  his  interest  in  agriculture  by  contributing  to 
it  an  important  labor-saving  appliance  in  Randolph’s 
Ditcher.  We  have  seen  this  machine  at  several  fairs, 
and  all  who  have  examined  it  and  seen  it  in  operation 
are  impressed  with  its  value.  We  may  at  another  time 
describe  the  machine,  which  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  and 
as  is  the  case  with  all  such  inventions,  the  resultof  much 
thought  and  costly  experiment.  It  may  serve  for  various 
uses,  but  its  chief  importance  is  as  a  ditcher  to  open  a 
trench  for  laying  drain  tiles.  The  smallest  size  is  for  two 
horses,  and  larger  ones  require  eight  horses  or  steam- 
power.  It  is  claimed,  and  guaranteed,  that  the  use  of  the 
machine  will  effect  a  saving  of  not  less  than  300  per  cent, 
over  hard  labor. 

“  TSic  CiSy  of  MoIyoTke,”  is  the  title 
of  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  intended  to  show  the  remarka¬ 
ble  water  power,  and  varied  uses  made  of  it,  in  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  a  city  noted  for  its  industries.  It  is  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  “  Holyoke  Transcript,”  and  its  mechanical 
appearance  is  most  creditable  to  the  publishers. 


Fairs  »='•  November.— We  find  but  one, 
the  Texas  State  Fair,  which  begins  this  month  ;  that  will 
be  held  from  the  14th  to  18th  inclusive,  at  Austin.  A  few 
others  continue  into  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The 
Virginia  State  Fair  at  Richmond  closes  on  the  3rd.  The 
Iowa  Industrial  Fair  at  Des  Moines  on  the  5th.  That  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York  City,  on  the  Kth.  Be¬ 
sides  these  the  Fair  of  Fairs,  the  Centennial,  ends  on  the 
10th,  the  Centennial  Poultry  Show  closing  on  the  6th 

“  Always  Blandy  ”  is  the  name  for  a  little 
household  contrivance  we  illustrated  in  the  Household 
Department  in  Dec.  1874.  It  consists  of  shelves  of  light 
open-work  casting  that,  by  an  ingenious  though  simple 
arrangement,  may  be  attached  to  any  upright  stovepipe  ; 
these  shelves,  one  or  several,  can  be  placed  at  any  con¬ 
venient  bight,  and  are  so  constructed  that  when  not  in 
use  they  will  swing  back  quite  out  of  the  way.  We  had 
a  set  two  years  ago,  and  have  found  that  for  heating 
plates,  keeping  dishes  warm,  drying  articles,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  uses  they  illustrate  the  appropriateness  of  the 
title  ‘  Always  Handy.”  The  American  Manufacturing 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  make  the  article. 

Proper  Floor  for  ;m  Ice  House. — 

“  J.  R.,”  Succasunna,  N.  J.  The  best  floor  for  an  ice 
house  is  one  of  boards  or  plank  laid  upon  sleepers  bed¬ 
ded  in  gravel.  A  gravel  or  sand  foundation  is  the  best, 
and  the  floor  should  be  laid  so  that  no  air  can  gain  ac¬ 
cess  beneath  it  from  without.  There  should  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  a  drain  so  constructed  that  the  water  from  the 
melted  ice  can  escape  into  the  ground,  but  which  will  not 
admit  air  to  the  ice. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Nothing  is  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  modern  life, 
than  the  extent  to  which  ad¬ 
vertising  is  used  as  a  medi¬ 
um  between  individuals  and 
the  public.  A  stranger  in  a 
town,  large  or  small,  by 
looking  over  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  local  paper, 
can  form  a  very  correct  idea 
of  the  place.  If  the  adver¬ 
tisements  are  few,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  being 
“  standing,”  hois  quite  safe 
in  concluding  that  lie  is  in 
one  of  those  slow-going, 
dead-and-alive  places,  that 
were  finished  some  years 
ago,  and  that  the  people  are 
of  a  kind  that  know  little 
about  change ,  whether  so¬ 
cial  or  financial.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  advertisements  appear  fresh,  brief,  and 
snappy,  if  it  only  be  to  announce  the  fresh  arrival  of  salt 
fish,  or  a  new  invoice  of  clothes-pins,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  the  paper  is  published  in  a  wide-awake  community. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  .ju¬ 
dicious  advertising— to  the  individual  who  speaks,  and  to 
the  many  who  are  spoken  to.  Like  other  good  things, 
it  is  liable  to  perversion  to  bad  uses,  and  it  is  to  the 
ABUSES  OP  ADVERTISING 

that  we  would  call  attention.  Publishers  in  general  dis¬ 
claim  all  responsibility  for  whatever  of  ill  may  follow 
their  printing  and  issuing  the  advertisements  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  parties,  and  even  some  will  give  to  the  world 
announcements  that  they  would  not  allow  their  own 
daughters  and  sons  even  to  read,  much  less  to  follow.  In 
brief,  wo  aim  to  exclude  not  only  all  the  advertisements 
that  are  on  their  face  improper,  but  those  that  are  am¬ 
biguous  or  liable  to  deceive.  The  sharp  American  ren¬ 
ders  the  old  saying  caveat  emptor,  (“let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware”),  into  “your  eyes  are  your  chaps,”  and  has  no 
scruples  of  conscience  at  pocketing  the  price  of  a  dam¬ 
aged  garment  or  a  spavined  horse  ;  it  is  the  buyers  fault 
if  he  did  not  see  the  defects,  which  the  seller  knew,  but 
did  not  point  out.  But  these 

HUMBUGGING  ADVERTISEMENTS 
are  worse  still,  the  buyer  does  not  even  see  the  article 
that  ho  may  make  his  “  eyes  his  chaps,”  and  they  are  not 
designed  for  “  sharp  Americans,”  but  for  the  people  in 
general,  who  average  very  far  from  “  sharp.”  The  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  the  papers  in  every  large  city  sup¬ 
port  numerous  sharks  and  swindlers  ;  these  rascals  reach 
their  ends  in  so  many  ways  that  we  can  only  allude  to 
one  or  two  of  them,  and  these  of  a  kind  that  come  most 
frequently  to  our  knowledge,  i.  e.,  the  employment  swin¬ 
dles.  These  chaps  know  that  in  every  city  there  are 
many  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
many  others — usually  foolish  young  men  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  have  left  tlicir  dull  life  on  the  farm  in  the  vain 
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hope  of  bettering  their  condition  in  the  city.  Many  of 
the  advertisements  offering  employment  are  intended 
solely  to  work  upon  the  necessities  or  the  desperation  of 
persons  of  these  classes.  Whenever  there  appears  an 
•advertisement  under  “Help  Wanted,”  in  which  “a 
young  man  ”  is  requested  to  apply  in  the  “  handwriting 
of  the  applicant  ”  and  “  enclose  a  3-cent  stamp  for  an 
answer,”  it  is  safe  to  put  it  down  as  a  swindle.  Three 
cents  is  but  little,  but  cases  are  known  where  over  500 
replies  have  been  sent  in  one  day  to  a  single  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  kind ;  the  advertisement,  even  if  put  in  sev¬ 
eral  papers,  with  all  other  expenses,  need  not  cost  over 
$5— and  the  advertiser  clears  $10,  with  but  little  trouble. 
Another  form  of  the  swindle  is  to  offer  -to  put  one  in  the 
way  of  employment  for  25c.,  50c.,  or  $1,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  lower  sums  being  found  the  most  productive  to 
swindlers,  as  there  are  more  poor  dupes  who  can  raise 
the  smaller  than  can  the  larger  amount.  If  the  applicant 
gets  any  reply  at  all,  it  is  to  advise  him  lo  engage  in  the 
sale  of  some  ladies’  bogus  jewelry,  or  other  nonsense. 
Many  of  these  advertisements  offering  employment  come 
from  those  trashy  variety  stores,  where  the  applicant 
must  deposit  $5  for  an  outfit  of  stuff  to  sell,  and  if  he 
doe3  it,  is  himself  thoroughly  sold.  Some  of  the  bolder 
operators  allow  the  applicant  to  call  at  their  office,  where 
•employment  will  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  $5.  The 
poor  fellow  pays  the  $5,  probably  his  very  last,  and  is 
told  to  “  call  after  dinner.”  When  he  calls  no  one  there 
knows  him,  and  he  cannot  pick  out  the  man  to  whom  ho 
paid  the  money  (ho  being,  of  course,  at  another  shop  of 
the  same  kind)  ;  the  chaps  in  the  office  bluff  the  poor  fel¬ 
low,  tell  him  he  is  a  swindler,  and  if  he  doesn’t  get  out 
they  will  call  in  a  policeman.  What  can  the  poor,  penny¬ 
less  and  friendless  stranger  do?  Our  friends  in  the  coun¬ 
try  should  understand  that  all  large  cities  have  whole 
armies  of  unemployed  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  and 
should  pay  no  heed  whatever  to  any  advertisements  offer¬ 
ing  employment,  however  tempting  it  may  seem _ In¬ 

quiries  are  still  made  about  the 

“GRANITE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,” 

and  one  friend  took  the  trouble  to  write  out  the  manner 
of  operating  by  tht  agents  of  these  remarkable  “works.” 
As  this  adds  nothing  new  to  what  was  given  in  these 
columns  last  month,  we  need  not  publish  it.  Connecti¬ 
cut  appears  to  have  been  a  productive  field  (not  an  oat, 
but-a  aote  field)  for  these  fellows,  and  the  victims  have 
tak  n,  as  stated  last  month,  united  action.  Since  the 
meeting  there  referred  to,  another  has  been  held :  it  may 
be  called  an  “  experience  meeting,”  and  the  accounts 
given,  by  those  present,  of  the  ways  in  which  they  were 
“  taken  in  and  done  for  ”  are  amusingreading  to  any  but 
those  who  paid  from  $200  to  $300,  for  their  experience. 
These  men  are  firm  in  their  resistance  to  payment  of  the 
notes  they  gave,  have  fully  organized  for  mutual  help, 
have  created  a  fund  to  defray  expenses  and,  what  is 
quite  as  important  as  anything,  appointed  a  committee 
on  correspondence.  Messrs.  John  S.  Kirkham,  Newing¬ 
ton,  Geo.  W.  Bidwell,  Manchester,  and  Fred.  P.  Bissell, 
Newington,  all  in  Conn.  They  invite  any  interested 
party  to  write  and  state  his  case,  and  as  it  is  not  stated 
as  being  restricted-  to  citizens  of  Connecticut,  we  infer 
that  they  invite  correspondence  from  those  in  other 
States,  and  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  refer  those  who 
have  written  us  to  this  committee. 

FARMERS  BEWARE  OF  WONDERFUL  SEEDS  ! 

Swindlers  in  seeds  too  often  find  easy  victims  among 
farmers  for  this  reason.  One  who  grows  grain  and  finds 
that  his  crop  of  wheatfor  instance  is  only  15  or  20  bushels 
to  the  acre,  is  desirous  of  doing  better ;  he  reads  of  a 
variety  that  is  said  to  produce  40  or  GO  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  that  is  what  he  wants  to  make  grain-growing  pro¬ 
fitable,  he  thinks,  and  sends  for  it,  paying  a  round  price. 
Farmers  are  not  the  only  people  who  attribute  a  result 
to  the  wrong  cause,  and  it  is  easier  to  lay  the  poor  wheat 
crops  to  the  seed,  than  to  their  land  or  to  themselves. 
:Tbe  farmer  who  is  caught  by  the  40-or-60-bnshels-to-the- 
acrc  wheat,  will  no  doubt,  in  time,  learn  that  he  has  here¬ 
tofore  taken  off  his  fields  all  the  wheat  there  was  in  them. 
That  is,  no  matter  what  the  variety  of  wheat,  there  is 
.  not  raw  material  enough  in  an  acre  of  his  land,  to  make 
more  than  15  or  20  bushels  of  any  kind.  The  humbug 
column  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  principles  of  agri¬ 
culture.  but  it  is  a  want,  of  knowledge,  or  a  forgetfulness, 
of  these  that  makes  it  so  easy  to  humbug  farmers.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  grains  offered  as  very  produc¬ 
tive  are  frauds,  but  are  quite  sure  that  the  manner  of 
•  offering  some  of  them  is  liable  to  deceive.  Tennessee 
seems  to  be  the  head  quarters  of  most  remarkable  deal¬ 
ers  in  most  remarkable  seeds,  and  we  have  the  circulars 
and  advertising  sheets  of  several  concerns  offering  things 
which  the  advertisers  very  truly  say  are  not  to  bo  had 
elsewhere.  It  is  well  for  farmers  everywhere  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  really  valuable  grains,  and  other  seeds,  do  not 
first  make  their  anpearance  in  some  obscure  town  in 
■Tennessee,  Now  York,  or  other  State,  and  things  that 
hail  from  such  localities  can  not  have  been  tested  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  warrant  any  one  in  depending 


upon  them/o?-  a  crop.  We  encourage  experiments,  but 
discourage  the  abandoning  a  well  tried  kind  for  a  novel¬ 
ty.  If  any  one  can  affcrrd  to  test  these  Tennessee  agri¬ 
cultural  wonders,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so  and  report 
the  results.  We  had  occasion  to  show  up  the  pretensions 
of  a  Virginia  chap  with  his  true  “  Sugar  Cane,  sacchanim 
offidnaram."  One  of  the  Tennessee  concerns  offers 
“  West  India  Sugar  Cano  Seed”  in  very  similar  terms, 
but  does  not  tell  what  it  is.  They  say  it  is  “  adapted  to 
any  variety  of  soil  or  climate  that  will  produce  Indian 
Corn,  Irish  Potatoes  or  Sorghum.”— Now  then  gentle¬ 
men,  what  is  it  ? 

MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  remarked  that  the  quack 
medicine  chaps  were  not  up  to  our  expectations  in  this 
Centennial  year.  We  have  had  a  nauseating  repetition 
of  the  Doctor-Clark-Johnson-Seven-Barks-Bell-Tongue- 
Mother-Noble  style,  but  these  are  wearying, and  the  whole 
thing  seemed  to  be  “played out”  us  it  were.  Though 
late  in  the  year,  Geo.  Hutchison  comes  to  the  rescue. 
George  lives — well  we  don’t  want  to  be  sectional — in  the 
United  States. — George  is  rich— i.  e.,  he  owns  up  to  a 
“  little  fortune.”  George  isn’t  above  owning  it,  he’s  none 
of  your  stuck-up  millionaires,  George  isn’t,  he  “  hauled 
in  his  dibs,”  “  raked  in  his  pile,”  not  at  the  stock  hoard, 
nor  yet  as  an  “operator  on  the  curbstone”  of  “the 
street,” — George  didn’t  get  his  little  fortune  by  “  selling 
short,”  whatever  that  may  he,  uor  did  he  “heir  it”  as 
they  say  in  the  Jerseys,  hut  it  was  a  gradual  accretion,  a 
slow  aggregation— cents  grew  to  dimes,  dimes  to  quar¬ 
ters,  and  quarters  to  dollars.  Not  to  dilate  (he  don’t  say 
if  his  costumers  died  late  or  early),  George  went  from 
house  lo  house  and  sold  “  Indian  Purgative  Pills,”  (show¬ 
ing  much  Indianooity  in  the  name).  “Prof.  Davis  Pain 
Killer,”  (if.old  Perry  D.  had  only  caught  him  at  it !)  and, 
more  than  all,  “  Purifying  Syrup.”  We  haven’t  a  column 
or  so  to  spare  to  record  the  things  that  syrup  cures,  but 
we  do  not  wonder  that  it  “gained  a  great  name.”  George 
made  18c.  on  each  box  of  pills,  20c.  on  each  bottle  of 
“killer”  and  90c.  on  each  bottle  of  the  “syrup.”  It 
would  be  easy,  did  we  know  the  extent  of  that  “  little  for¬ 
tune,”  to  cypher  out  how  many  he  sold,  or  did  we  know 
how  many  he  sold,  we  could  cypher  the  size  of  that  “  little 
fortune,” — hut  this  is  left  in  mystery.  One  thing  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  he  says  “  1  have  made  all  the  money  I  shall 
want  to  carry  me  through  life,  provided  I  continue  my 
present  economical  habits.”  George — continue  and 
economize  1  Well  after  setting  forth  all  this  in  the  best 
style  of  lithograph,  which  the  unskilled  might  think  was 
writing,  he  tells  the  one  who  receives  it,  that  “A  mutual 
friend  has  requested  me  to  assist  yon  ”  (George  isn’t  that 
a— well  a — little  romancy  ?)  and  goes  on  to  set  forth  how 
he  has  made  that  “little  fortune,”  he  proposes  that  the 
person  aforesaid — What,  make  the  medicine  ? — No.  Take 
it?— No.  Share  the  “  little  fortune  ?” — Not  a  bit  of  it. — 
Only  “Write  meand  express  a  desire  (whether  by  Adams’ 
or  American  not  stated),  to  engage  in  this  enterprise.” — 
Ah  George, notwithstanding  that  you  “  take  pleasure  in 
devoting  time  and  attention  to  helping  others  to  help 
themselves,”  it  looks  very  much  as  if  you  were  “  on  the 
make,”  you  don’t  tell  any  one  anything  after  all,  hut  re¬ 
peat  your  request  for  correspondence.  It  is  the  old,  old 
story,  George,  only  you  are  rather  worse  than  the  rest. 
Most  of  the  quacks  try  to  sell  their  medicines,  your  plan 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  pill  peddlers. 


A  Word  from  the  Editors. 


Though  editors  address  thousands  of  persons  they 
never  saw,  and  never  expect  to  see,  they  are  neverthe¬ 
less  not  “insensible  to  the  grateful  incense  of  praise,” 
and  one  of  the  pleasant  rewards  of  editorial  labor  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  work  is  acceptable, 
and  that  others  have  been  benefited  by  our  teachings, 
and  the  record  of  our  experience.  While  we  are  in  al¬ 
most  daily  receipt  of  kind  words  of  encouragement,  not 
only  from  friends  in  this  country,  but  from  those  abroad, 
it  is  rare  that  we  publish  the  good  things  said  to  us  and 
of  us,  yet  they  are  not  unheeded.  They  have  the  effect 
to  make  us  all  the  more  desirous  to  deserve  the  good 
opinions  thus  expressed,  and  serve  as  incentives  to  re¬ 
newed  exertions.  At  this  Lime,  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
volume,  when  the  Publishers  are  taking  measures  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  circulation  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  we 
feel  that  a  few  extracts  from  our  editorial  correspon¬ 
dence  may  appropriately  be  given,  that  those  who  are 
not  already  readers,  may  learn  what  is  said  by  those  to 
whom  wo  have  for  a  long  time  made  our  monthly  visits. 

A  friend  in  Portsmouth,  O.,  writes:  “I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  and  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  3’ears,  and  find  that  you  give  information  in  almost 
every  number  that  is  worth  the  subscription  price  for 
the  whole  year.” 

Another  writes  from  Robertson  Co.,  Texas :  “  I  highly 
appreciate  your  journal  :  it  is  worth  the  price  of  sub¬ 
scription,  if  only  for  its  exposure  of  humbugs,  for  the 


benefit  of  those  who  do  not  ‘know  the  ropes.’  I  shall 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  subscribers  for  next  year.” 

From  “  Near  the  North  Pole,”  a  Canada  friend,  who 
thus  describes  his  locality,  writes:  “I  have  now  sub¬ 
scribed  for  your  journal  for  two  years,  and,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  have  been  delighted  with  its  contents; 
I  am  in  hopes  of  securing  some  of  my  neighbors  as  sub¬ 
scribers  for  next  year,  as  we  find  there  is  much  that  suits 

us,  though  so  near  the  North  Pole. _ While  on  a  visit 

last  year  to  England,  your  journal  was  particularly  ad¬ 
mired  by  some  of  my  friends,  who  thought  it  a  fine 
thing  for  us  to  have  such  help.” 

The  following  is  from  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. :  “  Some  ten 
years  ago,  as  I  was  opening  the  fence  to  go  in  from  the 
road  to  build  the  house  where  I  now  live,  and  try  to 
make  a  living  from  the  land  I  now  occupy,  a  man  of  un¬ 
usual  intelligence  came  along,  and  asked  what  I  was  in¬ 
tending  to  do.  When  I  told  him,  he  said  :  ‘I  would  not 
take  that  piece  of  land,  and  try  to  live  on  it,  if  it  were 
given  to  me.’  Now  I  am  frequently  told  that  X  have  a  fine 
place.  Why  I  speak  of  it  is  this  :  I  find  that  many,  in¬ 
deed  most  all,  of  my  ideas  of  doing  things  have  been 
taken  from  your  most  valuable  paper.  Every  year  I  got 
a  book  or  so  from  you.  It  was  through  your  paper  that 
I  learned  how  to  raise  strawberries.  I  had  some  this 
year  that  measured  eight  inches  round.  It  was  from 
your  paper  that  I  learned  of  Peter  Henderson’s  hook, 
which  I  got ;  in  the  same  way  I  learned  of  J.  J.  H.  Gre¬ 
gory,  and  his  method  of  raising  squashes  and  cabbages. 
But  in  speaking  of  these  out-door  matters,  I  have  not 
told  you  half.  My  wife  loves  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  our  table  has  been  enriched  by  many  new  and  ex¬ 
cellent  dishes,  made  from  recipes  found  in  its  pages.  I 
once  got  up  a  large  club  for  your  paper,  but  as  I  did  not 
see  much  improvement  in  those  who  took  it,  I  became 
discouraged,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  thinking 
that  a  good  thing  should  be  persevered  in,  I  am  going  to 
work  again  steadily.” 

We  might  go  on  and  fill  column  after  column  with  ex¬ 
tracts  of  similar  import,  which,  like  these,  show  how 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  regarded  by  those  who 
have  known  it  the  longest.  There  are  hundreds,  and 
probably  thousands,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
trace  their  success  directly  to  its  teachings— success  not 
only  in  a  business  view,  but  in  the  great  addition  to 
their  home  comforts.  As  large  as  our  circle  of  readers 
always  is,  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  both 
publishers  and  editors  will  see  to  it  that  whatever  has 
made  the  paper  valuable  in  tlie  past,  shall  be  retained, 
and  that  whatever  may  increase  its  usefulness,  shall  be 
added. 


TTlae  Bls&i-ttffonl  — In  Oct.  1874  we 

gave  an  illustrated  description  of  a  most  ingenious  in¬ 
vention  for  raising  water  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
Tlie  power  is  obtained  by  a  wind-mill  situated  wherever 
most  convenient,  and  is  conveyed  to  tlie  pump  itself, 
which  may  bo  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  more,  distant,  by 
means  of  compressed  air  sent  through  a  tube  from  tlie 
mill.  The  apparatus  lias  given  much  satisfaction  where 
it  lias  been  introduced,  the  fact  that  the  pump  may  be  at 
a  distance  from  the  power — which  in  many  cases  may  lie 
other  than  wind — adapting  it  to  localities  where  the 
usual  form  of  pump  cannot  be  employed.  Tlie  pump, 
while  remaining  the  same  in  principle  and  essentially  so 
in  structure,  as  the  one  illustrated,  has  received  numer¬ 
ous  improvements,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  years  ;  these  consist  in  the  use  of  iron  and  steel 
in  parts  of  tlie  windmill  which  were  formerly  of  wood,  a 
more  effective  oiling  of  the  working  parts,  and  essential 
modifications  of  tlie  valves,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine.  The  apparatus  is  made  by  the 
Hartford  Pump  Co.,  of  Conn. 

The  CeintcEaaafsal. — But  ten  days  more,  and 
the  greatest  gathering  of  tlie  products  of  human  art  and 
labor  that  tlie  world  lias  ever  seen,  will  he  closed.  To 
those  who  can  j'et  go,  we  say  do  not  fail  even  at  this  late 
day  to  make  even  a  short  visit.  Read  what  lias  been  said 
in  former  numbers.  We  have  been  twice  since  our  last 
article  was  written,  and  can  emphasize  everything  we 
have  already  said. 

Basinet  Items  e©st® 
tinniest  ©it  page  4HH® 


National  Agricultural  Congress. 


The  fifth  session  of  the  National  Agricultural  Congress 
was  held  at  tlie  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  tlie  Judges’ 
Paviilion,  on  the  12th,  13th.  and  14th  of  September.  The 
President,  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Illinois,  read  a  paper  on 
the  “  Past  Condition  and  Progress  of  American  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  in  which  a  rather  gloomy  view  was  given  of  ths 
present  status  of  agricultural  affairs— at  least  so  far  aa 
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the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  is  concerned.  Prof. 
G.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  explained  the  objects  of  the  Congress, 
which  is  the  collection  and  distribution  of  information 
relating  to  agriculture  throughout  t lie  United  States,  in 
any  manner  that  may  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  A 
paper  written  by  Joseph  Harris,  of  Rochester,  N.  A. ,  oil 
the  «  Outlook  of  American  Agriculture,”  and  another  on 
Agricultural  Literature,  by  Ur.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  were  read  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
paper,  advocated  intelligent  and  industrious  farming 
rather  than  legislative  help  as  the  needed  element  for 
success  in  our  agriculture.  J.  R.  Uodge,  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Washington,  read  a  paper  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Statistics,  illustrating  the  practical  value  to 
farmers  of  a  complete,  accurate,  and  especially  a  prompt 
statement  of  production,  consumption,  price,  sale,  and 
shipment  of  agricultural  commodities.  Dr.  Janes,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  gave  an  address 
upon  Agricultural  Reform.  In  tiie  speaker’s  own  locality 
“misdirected  individual  enterprise,  speculative  farming, 
a  ruinous  credit  system,  and  ignorant  or  injudicious  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  of  valueless  artificial  fertilizers,”  were 
considered  as  calling  for  reform.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  N. 
Y.,  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  subject  of  Live  Stock 
Interests,  and  Col.  T.  Claiborne,  in  a  speech  on  Southern 
Agriculture,  enlarged  upon  the  vast  scope  for  immigra¬ 
tion  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  urgent  need  for  it. 
X.  A.  Willard  treated  of  American  Dairying;  the  subject 
of  Agricultural  Education  was  discussed  by  President 
Welsh,  of  tiie  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  Dr.  Town¬ 
send,  of  the  Ohio  College.  A  series  of  resolutions  were 
introduced  by  Charles  E.  Riley,  of  Missouri,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  devastation  caused  by 
locusts  in  the  West,  and  urging  some  measures  for  the 
remedy  or  palliation  of  the  scourge.  Previous  to  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  at  Chicago  in  1S77.  President  Flagg  was  re-elected, 
and  Horace  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  was  made  Secretary. 


Bee  Notes  for  November. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


In  most  sections,  bees  should  be  placed  in  winter  quar¬ 
ters  during  the  present  month,  the  precise  date  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Most  of  the  earlier 
writers  have  advised  that  the  hives  be  left  on  their  sum¬ 
mer  stands  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  in  order  to  give 
the  bees  the  very  last  opportunity  to  fly.  Later  experi¬ 
ence  proves  this  to  bo  less  essential.  We  have  proof  of 
the  need  of  keeping  bees  housed  during  the  early  spring 
months,  and  I  believe  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  similar 
loss  during  tiie  later  fall  months  to  be  equally  obvious. 
I  think  that  there  is  more  danger  of  bees  being  housed 
too  late  than  too  early.  In  making  benches  on  which  to 
place  bees  in  winter  quarters,  I  would  make  them  in  sec¬ 
tions,  so  that,  a  less  number  of  hives  shall  be  placed  upon 
each  one.  In  this  way  a  less  number  will  be  disturbed 
in  putting  them  in  place  in  the  fall,  and  in  removing 
them  in  tiie  spring.  At  the  latter  time  it  will  be  found 
to  be  of  especial  advantage.  Details  of  my  mode  of  in¬ 
door  wintering  were  given  in  November,  1875. 

Tiie  Season  of  1876. 

Although  the  past  season  has  not  been  one  of  the 
best  for  honey  in  most  localities,  some  have  gained  what 
might  be  called  a  good  yield.  Some  parties  in  Western 
N.  Y.  report  an  average  of  100  lbs.  surplus  from  a  swarm. 
My  own  yield  was  much  better  than  last  year,  yet  not  as 
good  as  the  year  before.  I  commenced  the  season  with 
130  swarms,  which  were  increased  to  188,  and  secured 
between  nine  and  ten  thousand  lbs.  of  surplus  honey. 

Replies  to  Questions. 

“  After-swarming,  it  is  said,  may  be  prevented  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  queen  cells  but  one  ;  why  leave  that  one  ? . . . . 
If  I  destroy  all  the  queen  cells  and  at  the  same  time 
double  the  hive,  can  I,  with  certainty,  prevent  swarming, 
or  will  a  second  examination  be  necessary,  and  if  so, 

liow  s@on  after  the  first?” - By  “after-swarms”  we 

mean  all  swarms  that  issue  after  the  first  one.  After  the 
old  queen  leads  off  the  first  swarm,  if  the  hive  from 
which  the  swarm  issues  is  examined,  several  queen  cells 
will  be  found.  The  swarm  being  without  a  queen,  it  is, 
of  course,  desirable  to  furnish  one  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  If  all  the  cells  could  be  removed  and  a  lay¬ 
ing  queen  introduced,  it  would  be  preferable,  but  if  you 
do  not  have  a  queen,  remove  all  but  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  mature  cells,  which  will  soon  hatch.  Either 
method  will  usually  prevent  after-swarms.  Preventing 
after-swarms,  and  preventing  first  swarms  from  issuing, 
require  altogether  different  systems  of  management.  If 
tiie  best  results  are  to  be  reached,  it  is  not  enough  to 
prevent  swarming,  but  the  desire  to  swarm  must  be  con¬ 
trolled.  If  all  cells  are  clipped  off,  and  the  honey  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  combs,  the  desire  to  swarm  will  usually 
cease.  Or,  if  one  or  more  frames  be  taken  from  the 


center  of  the  hive  and  empty  ones  substituted,  the 
swarming  fever  will  usually  subside,  but  if  the  queen 
cells  be  simply  clipped  off  and  the  hive  doubled,  or  boxes 
added,  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  swarming  will  be  prevent¬ 
ed.  During  two  different  seasons  we  managed  several 
apiaries  by  visiting  them  once  each  week,  and  clipping 
off'  all  queen  cells,  but  it  did  not  prove  at  all  satisfactory. 
I  propose  to  write  further  upon  this  subject  before  the 
time  for  next  season’s  operations. 

“  How  shall  I  prepare  sugar  syrup  for  feeding  bees  ?  ” 

- Add  4  pounds  of  “A”  sugar  to  1  quart  of  water, 

bring  to  a  boil,  and  skim.  In  selecting  sugar,  avoid  that 
having  a  bluish  tint,  as  we  have  proof  that  it  contains 
poison  that  will  injure  the  bees.  The  same  advice  might 
be  offered  in  regard  to  buying  for  family  use. 

“  How  do  you  use  the  feeder  you  describe  in  connection 
with  the  Quin  by  hive  ?  ” - Several  have  seemed  to  mis¬ 


understand  the  manner  of  using  this  feeder.  It  is  simply 
a  tin  box  4x4x2  inches.  Midway,  on  one  side  near  the 
top,  a  %  In.  hole  is  cut,  through  which  the  bees  enter. 
On  each  side  of  this,  nearer  the  top,  are  two  smaller 
holes  for  nails  to  hold  it  in  position.  To  use  it,  bore  a 
%  in.  hole,  in  one  of  the  panels  at  the  side  of  the  combs, 
to  correspond  with  the  hole  in  tiie  feeder,  drive  two  small 
nails  to  match  the  smaller  holes,  and  hang  the  feeder  in 
position,  as  in  the  engraving.  Fill  it  with  the  syrup,  and 
place  a  thin  float  of  wood  in  it,  to  keep  the  bees  from 
drowning.  As  the  feed  is  taken  up  by  the  bees,  the  float 
will  settle  ;  when  near  the  bottom,  the  bees  will  find  it 
difficult  to  ascend  the  side  of  the  feeder,  but  by  waxing 
tiie  inside  just  below  the  hole,  they  can  cling  to  it  more 
readily.  Keep  the  feeder  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
through  which  the  supply  of  food  may  be  inspected. 
This  feeding  is  of  course  done  before  the  hive  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  winter. 

“How  shall  I  prepare  bees  for  out-door  wintering  in 

the  Quinby  nive  ?  ” - Place  the  panels  at  the  sides  of 

the  combs,  and  a  piece  of  coarse  sacking  over  the  top. 
Pack  cut-straw  or  chaff  snugly  at  the  sides  and  top. 

-  -  -  n  Q  i  - • 

British  Reports  of  the  Exhibition, 

We  have  often  marveled  at  the  inability  of  the 
average  Englishman  to  see  anything  good  in  this 
country',  and  to  report  accurately  that  which  he 
sees.  Next  to  reporting  a  thing  untruthfully,  the 
most  mischievous  accounts  are  those  which  ignore 
important  things,  and  dwell  upon  those  of  less  con¬ 
sequence.  The  Gardeners’  Magazine  (London), 
shows  much  liberality  in  presenting  large,  if  not 
very  accurate,  engravings, of  portions  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition,  but  the  text  accompanying  them, 
proposing  to  give  an  account  of  the  Horticultural 
part  of  the  Exhibition,  is  more  remarkable  for 
what  it  omits  than  for  what  it  says,  and  gives  a 
moot  meagre  idea  of  the  affair.  The  collection  of 
Mr.  George  Such,  beyond  all  comparison  the  finest 
lot  of  plants  exhibited,  is  thus  referred  to, 
“Amongst  the  Palms,  mention  must  be  made  of  a 
collection  which  has  been  sent  from  New  Jersey, 
and  is  of  the  estimated  value  of  $10,000.  But  the 
plants  comprising  the  collection,  [we  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  collection  “  comprised  ”  the  plants. 
Ed.],  are  placed  in  one  of  the  smaller  structures  at 
the  side.” — Now  here  is  a  collection  which  this 
correspondent  admits  is  of  great  value,  but  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  say  who  owns  it,  or  what 
part  of  New  Jersey  it  comes  from.  This  meagre 
notice  would  imply  that  it  was  all  or  chiefly  Palms, 
and  it  does  contain  some  very  fine  ones,  but  it  also 
contains  wonderfully  fine  specimens  of  the  leading 
and  rare  kinds  of  other  plants.  Mr.  Such  being  I 
disposed  of  in  this  summary  manner,  the  corre-  | 


spondent  devotes  three  times  the  space  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  (London),  being 
careful  to  give  the  address  in  full,  and  abundant 
praise.  We  ourselves  gave  Mr.  Williams  much 
credit  last  mouth,  and  he  richly  deserves  it,  and 
we  should  not  object  had  this  writer  given  much 
more ;  what  we  do  object  to  is  the  very  unfair 
treatment  of  Mr.  Such.  This  writer  says :  “  The 
new  Maiden-hair  fern,  Adiantum  gracillimum,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Williams,  has  excited  considerable 
interest  amongst  the  growers  of  flowers  and 
plants,”  etc.  All  very  true,  but  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Such  contained  a  specimen  of  this  very  same 
fern,  which  was  (to  speak  from  recollection)  twice 
or  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Mr.  Williams, 
and  as  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  a  sea  voyage, 
was  in  vastly  better  health  and  condition.  The 
inability  to  see  anything.  American,  afflicts  this 
writer  when  he  notices  the  plants  in  the  grounds 
belonging  to  Horticultural  Hall.  The  displays  of 
Rhododendrons  by  Mr.  Waterer,  have  a  special  no¬ 
tice,  and  the  out-door  collections  are  disposed  of 
thus:  “ The  grounds  which  surround  the  building 
are  laid  out  in  the  formal  stj'le,  which  is  the  most 
popular  here  at  present,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Rhododendrons  already  alluded  to,  it  contains  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  hollies,  from  the  nur¬ 
series  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea.” 
(We  quote  verbatim,  the  English  is  not  ours.)  This 
writer  had  only  eyes  for  the  plants  exhibited  by 
these  two  English  establishments,  and  one  would 
infer  from  his  account  that,  as  the  hollies  were  “  in 
addition  ”  to  the  Rhododendrons,  these  two  were 
the  only  plants  in  the  grounds.  Messrs.  Yeitch 
deserve  all  credit  for  sending  their  hollies,  and 
their  collection  is  of  much  interest,  as  showing 
what  beautiful  things  may  be  grown  in  England, 
but  which  are  impossible  with  us, ‘unless  housed  in 
winter.  This  writer  could  not  see  the  fine  collec¬ 
tions  of  evergreens  of  Hoopes  Bro.  &  Thomas,  the 
exceedingly  rare  plants  exhibited  by  S.  B.  Parsons 
&  Sons,  and  Robt.  Parsons  &  Co  ,  the  very  full 
collection  of  hardy  plants  of  Thomas  Meehan,  the 
getting  together  of  which  involved  immense  labor, 
or  the  many  other  fine  collections,  which  we  shall 
notice  another  time,  all  of  which  are  conspicious  in 
the  grounds  which  this  writer  would  have  his  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  believe  contained  only  the  plants  of 
two  English  nursery  firms.  This  style  of  reporting 
the  Exhibition  is  unfair  to  those  who  read  it,  as  by 
ignoring  important  features,  it  gives  them  an  in¬ 
correct  impression,  and  it  is  eminently  unfair  to 
those  exhibitors,  whose  misfortune  of  being  Ameri¬ 
cans  prevents  any  knowledge  of  their  work  from 
reaching  their  brother  horticulturists  abroad.  The 
horticultural  portion  of  the  Exhibition  is  not  what 
it  should  have  been,  but  there  is  much  there 
that  can  not  fail  to  interest  any  true  horticulturist, 
of  whatever  country,  and  to  ignore  what  has  been 
done,  in  the  manner  of  this  correspondent,  can  not 
be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  much  talked 
of  English  love  of  “fair  play.” 


Forest  Tree  Seeds. 

The  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  treatment  of 
seeds  show  that  much  interest  is  felt  in  the  raising 
of  forest  trees.  We  repeat  the  suggestions  made 
once  before,  that  unless  one  is  intending  to  plant 
largely,  or  has  abundant  time  to  devote  to  his  seed 
beds,  it  will  generally  be  cheaper  to  purchase  seed¬ 
ling  trees  than  to  raise  them.  There  are  several 
nurseries  which,  it  will  be  seen  from  our  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  make  a  specialty  of  seedlings  of  forest 
trees,  and  offer  them  at  exceedingly  low  prices. 
We  here  condense  a  few  points  for  those  who  wish 
to  grow  trees  from  the  seed.  Of  the  trees  general¬ 
ly  planted  a  few  ripen  their  seed  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  the  seed,  if  kept  until  the  following 
spring,  will  be  worthless,  hence  it  must  be  sown, 
immediately  after  it  is  gathered.  The  Red  Maple, 
{Acer  rubrum),  the  Silver  or  White  Maple  {A.  dasy- 
carpum)  and  the  Elm  ( Ulmus  Americana )  have  this 
peculiarity,  and  whoever  would  raise  these  must 
make  arrangements  to  proem-e  the  seeds  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  sow  them  as  soon  as  received.  If  the 
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seeds  are  good  they  germinate  promptly  and  make 
nice  little  trees  by  autumn.  There  are  many  tree 
seeds  that  may  be  sown  in  the  fall,  but  there  is  so 
much  risk  of  loss  by  mice  and  from  other  causes 
that  it  is  generally  preferred  to  keep  them  until 
spring.  Much  depends  upon  the  manuer  of  keep¬ 
ing  through  the  winter.  All  the  Hickories,  the 
Black  Walnut  and  the  Butternut  are  best  kept  in 
heaps  made  upon  the  ground  and  covered  first  with 
sods,  and  then  a  few  inches  of  earth,  or  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sods  a  layer  of  bog-hay  or  straw  may  be 
placed  over  the  nuts,  and  the  earth  heaped  over 
that.  Nearly  all  other  seeds,  including  thin-shelled 
nuts,  like  chestnuts  and  acorns,  are  best  preserved 
in  sand.  The  sand  should  not  be  wet,  uor  should 
it  be  perfectly  dry  ;  it  should  feel  slightly  damp 
when  handled  ;  sand  as  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  bank 
in  dry  weather  is  often  in  a  proper  condition  of 
moisture.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  nuts  from 
drying,  and  to  so  separate  them  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  heating  ;  if  the  sand  is  too  moist  the 
seeds  will  rot.  The  seeds  should  usually  be  mixed 
with  twice  their  bulk  of  sand  and  be  well  distribu¬ 
ted  through  it.  For  small  quantities  of  seeds  in 
sand  we  have  found  flower-pots  with  the  holes 
plugged  up,  very  convenient.  The  seeds  of  many 
trees  will  germinate  freely  if  kept  dry  like  garden 
seeds  until  spring,  but  the  use  of  sand  is  safer. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  through  the 
winter,  and  with  some  very  hard-shelled  seeds  it  is 
well  to  let  them  freeze  and  thaw  a  few  times.  The 
seeds  of  evergreens  are  best  kept  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  cones,  though  if  fresh,  they  gen¬ 
erally  keep  well  when  removed.  Much  of  the 
failure  with  these  is  due  to  sowing  too  late. 

Cuttings  of  Willows,  Cottonwoods  and  other 
trees  raised  in  this  manner,  should  he  a  foot  or  so 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  These 
are  best  cut  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  tied  secure¬ 
ly  in  bundles,  and  stored  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  or 
buried  in  well  drained  sandy  soil. 


Wonderful  Adulteration  of  Seeds.— The 
Germans  Possibly  Ahead  of  Connecticut. 

We  have  long  heard  of  the  “  wooden  nutmegs,” 
“  basswood  hams,”  “  shoe-peg  oats,”  etc.,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  the  Germans  beat  this.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  formerly  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  who 
has  recently  spent  some  time  in  the  German  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  and  is  now  Associate  Director 
and  Chemist  in  the  Conn.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Middletown,  brought  over  some  samples 
of  seed  adulterations  largely  practiced  in  Germany, 
which  can  be  seen  at  the  Station  by  any  one  inter¬ 
ested.  The  process  consists  in  grinding  up  quartz- 
rock,  carefully  sifting  out  the  particles  of  proper 
size,  and  dying  them  to  the  color  of  the  seeds  to 
be  adulterated.  Here  are  artificial  specimens  of  va¬ 
rious  clover  seeds,  for  example,  so  perfect,  that  only 
a  practiced  eye  would  detect  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  adulterated  seeds  mixed  with  the  genu¬ 
ine  product.  These  artificial  imitations  of  clover 
seed  are  supplied  at  1  to  3  cents  per  lb.,  to  be  mixed 
with  seeds  worth  15  to  20  cents  per  lb.  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  and  Mr.  Warneeke,  who  also  brought  over 
several  samples  of  the  adulterations  in  grass  seeds, 
are  now  investigating  the  seeds  of  this  country,  not 
only  to  see  how  far  such  adulterations  are  intro¬ 
duced  here,  but  also  to  test  the  percentage  of  vi¬ 
tality  in  those  sold  in  our  markets.  It  is  well 
known  by  the  initiated,  that  some  unscrupulous 
dealers  buy  up  and  mix  old  lifeless  seeds,  carried 
over  from  year  to  year,  with  the  new  crop,  sell¬ 
ing  all  as  fresh  seeds.  This  is  an  additional  im¬ 
portant  work  carried  on  by  the  Conn.  Agl.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  which  will  be  decidedly  useful,  not 
only  to  Connecticut,  but  to  the  whole  country.  Mr. 
Warneeke,  now  chemist  at  the  Conn.  Station,  has 
had  much  experience  in  the  German  Stations,  with 
Prof.  Stohmann,  in  Leipsic,  with  Prof.  Knop,  of 
Tharandt,  etc.  We  are  well  aware  that  our  leading 
seedsmen  take  every  precaution  to  have  their  seeds 
of  the  best  quality,  and  such  will  be  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  as  any  in  the  exposure  of  frauds  in  imported 
and  other  seeds. 
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Fertilizer  Mixtures. 

Mr.  J.  F.,  of  Maine,  has  a  piece  of  old  land  from 
which  he  wishes  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  with  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers.  The  soil  is  “  pretty  well  run  out,” 
and  he  thinks  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  just 
about  as  much  plant-food  as  the  crop  will  need. 
He  wants  to  know  what  materials  will  be  required, 
and  how  he  can  best  procure  them. 

Table  31,  in  the  June  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  shows  the  average  composition  of  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  crops  and  fertilizers. 
As  explained  in  the  May  and  June  articles,  besides 
the  water  which  we  do  not  need  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  here,  the  materials  which  the  crops  remove 
from  the  soil  are  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  mineral  matter  or  ash.  Here  are  the 
amounts  of  these  in  1,000  lbs.  each  of  wheat  grain 
and  straw,  as  given  in  the  Table  referred  to. 


Table  33. 

1,000  LBS.  CONTAIN 

Nitrogen  in  Or¬ 
ganic  Matter. 

INGREDIENTS  OF 

ASH. 

1 

§ 

e 

Magnesia. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

Silica. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

fts. 

Ibs. 

as. 

Wheat,  erain . 

20.8 

5.3 

0.4 

0.6 

2.0 

7,9 

0.1 

0.4 

Wheat,  straw . 

8.2.  6.3 

0.6 

2.7 

1.1 

2.2 

1.1  31.2 

As  has  been  explained  in  previous  articles,  we 
need  not  restore  all  of  these  materials  in  manuring. 
Soda  and  silica  are  required  only  in  minute  quanti¬ 
ties,  if  at  all,  for  plant-food,  and  are  furnished  in 
abundance  by  every  ordinary  soil.  Most  soils  supply 
enough  magnesia  for  wheat, and  indeed  for  nearly  all 
ordinary  crops.  Lime  and  sulphuric  acid  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  often  lacking.  The  ingredients  most  apt 
to  be  deficient  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash.  The  phosphates  which  are  used  as  ferti¬ 
lizers  to  supply  phosphoric  acid,  furnish  lime  also, 
and  the  superphosphates  contain  sulphuric  acid  in 
addition,  so  that  if  we  use  superphosphates  to  feed 
our  wheat  crop,  we  shall  supply  it  not  only  with 
phosphoric  acid,  but  also  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime.  Mr.  F.’s  question  then  resolves  itself  prac¬ 
tically  into  this  :  How  much  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  will  be  needed  by  a  wheat  crop, 
and  what  fertilizers  will  furnish  these  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  form  ? 

Wliat  Materials  does  the  Wheat  Crop  take 
from,  the  Soil  i 

Suppose  that  a  crop  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  is 
to  be  provided  for.  At  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  the 
weight  of  the  grain  would  be  (60  x  30)  1,800  lbs. 
Suppose,  further,  that  we  have  2i  lbs.  of  straw 
(including  chaff)  to  each  lb.  of  wheat.  Our  crop  of 
30  bushels  will  consist  of  1,800  lbs.  of  grain  and 
4,500  lbs.  of  straw.  By  the  Table,  1,000  lbs.  of 
wheat  grain  will  contain  20.8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and 
1,800  lbs.  would  contain  1.8  times  as  much,  or  37.4 
lbs.  In  like  manner  the  1,000  lbs.  of  straw  would 
contain  3.2  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  4,500  lbs.  would 
require  14.4  lbs.  By  similar  calculations  we  should 
have  : 


Table  34. 

WHEAT  CROP. 

Nitrogen . 

CONTAINS 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

IbS. 

Ibs. 

fts. 

Grain,  80  bus.  (1,800  lbs.).. 

37.4 

14.2 

9.5 

Straw,  4,500  lbs . 

14.4 

9.9 

28.3 

Total  Crop. . . . . 

51.8 

24.1 

37.8 

Mr.  F.  says  that  his  object  is  not  to  permanently 
enrich  his  land,  but  simply  to  get  a  crop  with  the 
least  practicable  outlay  for  fertilizers.  For  this 
purpose  he  must  apply  materials  that  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  taken  up  by  the  crop.  That  is  to  say, 
the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  must  be 
m  readily  available  forms,  so  as  to  act  at  once. 
Assuming  now  that  the  crop  will  be  of  the  size  and 
composition  of  that  in  the  Table,  and  that  it  will 
require  and  use,  if  they  are  supplied  in  fertilizers, 
just  the  amounts  of  food  ingredients  there  stated, 
Mr.  F.  will  want  about  52  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  24  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  38  lbs.  of  potash.  The 
next  question  to  be  answered,  then,  will  be: 


YY llat  Commercial  Fertilizers  will  furnish 
tile  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Pot- 
ash  in  the  best  Form  and  at  the  lowest 
Cost  per  Pound  1 

Among  the  commercial  fertilizers  which  contain 
nitrogen  in  readily  available  forms,  are  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  and  meat 
scrap.  Phosphoric  acid  is  contained  in  the  soluble 
form  in  superphosphates.  Potash  will  generally  be 
best  obtained  in  German  Potash  Salts.  Nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  together  are  furnished  in  bone, 
ammoniated  superphosphates,  fish  manures,  and 
Peruvian  guano.  They  are  in  very  readily  available 
and  concentrated  condition  in  Peruvian  guano,  less 
so  in  the  others — their  action  being  generally  slow¬ 
est  in  bone.  Peruvian  guano  and  a  few  of  the 
common  ammoniated  superphosphates  contain 
small  quantities  of  potash.  Which  of  these  articles 
it  will  be  most  economical  for  Mr.  F.,  will  depend 
on  various  circumstances,  particularly  their  cost  In 
the  place  where  he  can  most  conveniently  make  his 
purchases.  In  the  larger  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board,  like  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  any  of  them  of 
trustworthy  dealers.  The  pri  >es  will  vary  with  the 
place  of  purchase  and  amount  and  time  of  payment. 
Suppose  he  uses  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  20  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  which  can  be  bought  for  about 
§5.00  cash  per  100  lbs.,  superphosphate  with  14  per 
cent  soluble  phosphoric  acid  at  $2.00  per  100  lbs., 
and  chloride  of  potassium  with  50  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash  at  $3  00  per  100  lbs.  If  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  contains  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  ^r  20  lbs.  in 
100,  a  simple  calculation  Dy  the  rule  of  three  will 
show  that  260  lbs.  would  furnish  the  52  lbs. 
named  above.  At  $5.00  per  100,  the  260  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  52  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
would  cost  $13.00.  In  the  same  way  we  can  calcu¬ 
late  the  proportions  and  cost  of  a  mixture  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  30  bushels  of  wheat,  as  follows  : 

kind  of  fertilizer,  lbs.  furnishing  per  cent.  lbs.  Cost. 
Sulphate  oi  Ammonia..'  60  Nitrogen.  20  —  52  113010 

Superphosphate . 171  Plios.  acid  soluble  14  =  24  S.42 

Chloride  of  Potassium.  76  Potash  50  —  88  2.28 

$18.70 

There  are  of  course  a  good  many  other  ferti¬ 
lizers  from  which  such  mixtures  as  the  above  might 
be  prepared,  some  of  which  would  furnish  the  valu¬ 
able  ingredients  more  economically.  The  52  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  in  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  cost,  by  the 
above  figures,  $13.00,  which  brings  the  nitrogen  at 
about  25  cts.  per  lb.  The  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  superphosphate  would,  in  like  manner,  (if  no 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  were  present),  cost  a  little 
over  14  cts.  per  lb.  Peruvian  guano,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  these  materials  in  forms  in  which  they  are 
very  readily  available  and  most  excellent  for  grain 
crops,  is  now  offered  at  prices  which  bring  nitrogen 
at  about  21  cts.,  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid  at  10 
cts.  per  lb.  To  give  an  at  all  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  F.  and  several 
others  about  this  topic,  will  require  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  composition  and  cost  of  a  number 
of  the  fertilizers  obtainable  in  our  markets,  which, 
for  want  of  space  here,  I  shall  have  to  defer  until 
another  time. 


I  have  selected  these  inquiries  as  a  text  for  the 
present  article,  because  they  were  concisely  and 
squarely  put,  and  cover  some  very  important 
ground.  It  would  be  wrong  to  dismiss  them,  how¬ 
ever,  without  noting  several  facts  which  very  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  subject.  We  have  been  assuming 
that  Mr.  F.’s  wheat  crop  would  contain  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  food  ingredients  given  in  tables  31  and  33. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
represent  only  general  averages,  and  those  of 
European  analyses,  and  that  individual  crops  will 
vary  more  or  less  from  these  proportions.  We 
have  assumed  also  that  the  crop  would  derive 
these  materials  entirely  from  the  soil.  This  is  true 
for  the  mineral  matters,  but  many  plants  gather 
part  of  their  nitrogen  front  the  air,  though  in  the 
case  of  grain  crops  the  amount  thus  obtained  would 
probably  be  extremely  small.  But  a  more  serious 
error  implied  in  our  calculations  above,  rests  in  the 
assumption  that  the  crop  would,  in  the  course  of 
its  growth,  take  from  the  soil  just  as  much  food- 
1  materials,  and  no  more  or  less,  than  we  supply  in 
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the  fertilizers.  Every  ordinary  soil  has  a  certain 
capacity  for  production,  a  certain  natural  strength, 
or  natural  fertility,  measured  by  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  chief  among:  which  is  the  quantity  of 
plant-food  which  it  can  of  itself  continually  supply 
for  the  growth  of  successive  crops,  after  previous 
ones  have  been  removed.  Now  this  natural  fertility, 
or  the  consequent  natural  yield,  is  a  very  important 
factor  of  every  manured  crop,  and  it  would  be 
more  nearly  correct,  to  expect  from  the  use  of  the 
fertilizer  an  increase  above  the  natural  yield,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  amount  of  fertilizing  material 
added.  But  in  practice  we  do  not  always  realize 
just  this  proportion  of  increase  Sometimes  we 
get  a  good  deal  more  and  sometimes  a  good  deal 
less  increase  of  crop  than  we  apply  food  for.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  manifold.  The  soil  may  be  too 
dry  or  too  wet,  too  heavy  or  too  light,  too  close  or 
too  porous,  to  favor  the  most  complete  utilization 
of  the  fertilizer.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  great 
many  soils  where  heavy  manuring  will  not  bring  a 
corresponding  return,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
th  y  either  do  not  receive,  or  are  not  capable  of  re¬ 
taining  enough  moisture  to  enable  the  crop  to  make 
use  of  "11  the  plant-^ood  that  may  be  supplied.  On 
such  soils  as  these,  heavy  manuring  and  ‘‘high 
farming  ”  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  unless,  of  course, 
It  be  by  aid  of  irrigation.  In  dry  seasons  the  case 
would  be  similar  on  soils  naturally  more  moist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  above  the  natural 
yield  is  sometimes  much  greater  than  would  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  amount  of  fertilizer  applied.  The  in¬ 
gredients  of  fertilizers,  by  their  chemical  and  physi¬ 
cal  fiction,  aid  in  rendering  materials  previously 
existing  in  the  soil  available  to  plants.  By  thus 
bringiugthe  inert  plant-food  of  the  soil  into  action, 
the  fertilizers  may  increase  the  yield  up  to  a  point 
considerably  above  that  to  which  their  own  supply 
could  raise  it,  even  if  entirely  utilized. 


We  are  speaking  of  fertilizer  mixtures  containing 
the  food  ingredients  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  used  by  crops.  From  the  stand-point  of 
economy,  there  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  the 
promiscuous  use  of  such  mixtures,  than  either  of 
those  above  alleged.  Their  object  is  to  supply 
necessary  plant-food.  What  will  be  needed  in  a 
given  case  will  depend  on  two  things  :  what  the 
crop  requires,  and  what  the  soil  supplies.  These 
mixtures  take  into  account  only  the  needs  of  the 
crop,  the  supply  from  the  soil  (and,  in  the  case  of 
nitrogen,  that  from  the  air)  is  left  entirely  out  of 
consideration.  There  are  a  great  many  soils  that 
furnish  enough  of  potash,  for  instance,  for  the 
wants  of  any  common  crop,  and  continue  to  do  so, 
year  fter  year,  provided  phosphates  and  nitrogen 
are  applied  in  sufficient  quantilies.  The  experi¬ 
mental  fields  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  in 
England,  spoken  of  in  the  July  article  of  this  series, 
are  an  excellent  example.  For  over  thirty  years 
this  soil  has  given  excellent  crops  of  grain,  with 
mixtures  of  phosphates  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  its  being  depleted  by  this 
treatment.  To  have  added  potash  during  all  this 
time,  would  have  been  to  store  tip  in  the  soil  a  large 
quantity  of  material,  useful  in  itself,  indeed,  but 
useless  in  this  case,  because  not  needed.  The 
money  spent  for  potash  would  have  been  wasted. 
Again,  certain  crops,  like  clover,  seem  to  have  a 
faculty  of  gathering  up  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil,  so  that  if  the 
other  food  ingredients  are  supplied,  they  bring 
large  yields,  where  grain  crops  would  fail  from  lack 
of  nitrogen.  Such  crops  are  little  benefited  by 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  yet  clover  is  a  great 
deal  richer  in  nitrogen  than  wheat.  A  fertilizer 
mixture  for  clover,  prepared  on  the  plan  we  have 
been  discussing,  would  contain  a  great  deal  more 
nitrogen  than  one  for  a  corresponding  wheat  crop. 
A  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  would,  so  far  as  the 
clover  is  concerned,  be  practically  wasted,  and  a 
glance  at  the  figures  ill  the  wheat  formula  above, 
will  show  that  nitrogen  is  by  far  the  most  expensive 
of  all  the  materials,  its  cost  being  $13.00  against 
$3.42  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  $2.28  for  potash,  and 
While  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  if  added  in 
excess,  would  be  held  by  the  6oil  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  loss,  until  it  was  used  by  succeeding 


crops,  a  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  would  sooner 
or  later  escape  into  the  air,  or  be  leached  away  by 
water,  and  thus  be  lost. 


Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  much  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  there  is  in  the  present  condition  of  our  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  of  the  ways  iu  which  plant- 
food  is  used  in  the  soil,  how  different  crops  vary  in 
their  demands,  and  soils  in  their  supply  of  fertilizing 
materials,  and  how  large  a  part  of  the  value  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  due  to  their  indirect  action  in  the  soil,  it  is 
clear  that  any  attempt  to  prescribe  formulas  to  fit  all 
cases,  while  it  may,  in  some,  prove  most  profitable, 
but  must,  in  others,  be  very  uneconomical.  At  the 
same  time  the  method  of  preparing  fertilizers  by 
formulas  based  on  the  composition  of  the  crops  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  is  a  long  step  in  advance 
of  the  practice  which  is  in  vogue  among  60  many 
farmers,  of  using  fertilizers  at  random.  The  fact 
is,  as  I  have  often  urged,  the  only  sure  way  to  tell 
what  fertilizers  will  be  the  most  economical  for 
given  crops  on  a  given  soil,  is  by  actual  experiment. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ,  Wesleyan 
University ,  Middletown ,  Conn. 
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The  most  important  feature  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view,  was 
the  Cattle  Show,  which  closed  on  the  4th  of  Oct. 
The  amount  of  stock  exhibited  was  not  large,  nor 
was  it  of  a  remarkably  high  average  character.  In 
my  view,  however,  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the 
marked  difference  in  quality  between  the  different 
specimens  shown  of  almost  every  breed.  There 
were  Short-horns  of  enormous  size  with  humps  of 
fat  loaded  on  to  them  until  they  looked  to  the  in¬ 
experienced  eye  like  huge  animated  masses  of  tal¬ 
low, — animals  to  delight  the  soul  of  the  Short-horn 
fancier,  to  arouse  the  astonishment  of  the  unedu¬ 
cated  citizen,  and  to  awaken  another  emotion  among 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  been  trained  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  delicate  and  graceful  beauty  of  the  Jersey, 
the  generous  milking  quality  of  the  Ayrshire,  and 
the  suggestion  of  the  meat  and  well-flavored  roast¬ 
ing  pieces  of  the  less  ponderous  beefing  breeds.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  do  justice  to  this  race  of  cattle, 
for  my  taste  lies  in  quite  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  Short-horn  breeder— I  can  only  repeat 
the  assurances  of  those  who  are  learned  concern¬ 
ing  them,  that  some  of  the  animals  shown  were  ex¬ 
tremely  worthy  examples  of  the  best  breeding. 
Others  were  obviously  inferior,  fit  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  careless  and  ignorant  who  are  not 
qualified  by  nature,  and  by  purse,  to  embark  in  the 
breeding  of  these  mountains  of  butcher’s  meat. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Ayrshires, 
Herefords,  Devons,  and  “  miscellaneous  ”  breeds 
shown,  would  not  be  worth  writing,  for  I  am  not 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion.  My  attention  was 
given  almost  exclusively  to  the  Jerseys,  (in  which 
class  I  acted  as  a  judge),  which  were  gathered  in 
quite  unprecedented  numbers,  indeed  there  were 
more  Jerseys  present  on  the  ground,  if  my  count 
was  correct,  than  there  were  of  all  other  breeds  put 
together.  This  preponderance  was  due  to  two 
causes  ;  first,  to  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  this 
race  of  cattle,  and  second,  to  the  well-directed  efforts 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  secure  a  full 
representation.  The  small  returns  received  by  dairy¬ 
men  for  milk  sent  to  cheese  factories,  and  the  more 
profitable  manufacture  of  butter,  are  leading  North¬ 
ern  dairymen  to  infuse  an  increasing  proportion  of 
Jersey  blood  into  their  herds,  and  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  Jerseys  into  the 
Southern  States,  where  more  and  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  general  farming  to  the  exclusion  of 
cotton  growing,  account  sufficiently  for  the  increas¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  this  remarkable  race  of„butter 
producers.  The  Jersey  Club,  realizing  the  value 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  afforded  by  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition,  offered  $1,000,  in  special  prizes; — 
to  be  awarded  by  judges  of  its  own  selection,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  scale  of  points,  $250  each  was  offered 
for  the  best  cow  and  the  best  bull,  and  $100  each  for 


the  second  best  cow  and  bull ;  also  $300  for  the  best 
herd  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  females.  The 
extent  of  the  competition  for  these  prizes  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  thirteen  herds  were 
brought  into  the  ring  for  examination,  and  that 
there  were  in  all  about  150  animals  competing  in 
the  different  classes.  The  uneveness  of  quality  was 
certainly  as  marked  in  the  exhibits  of  this  breed  as 
of  any  other.  With  instructions  from  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  authorities  to  make  awards  wherever  sufficient 
merit  was  found,  and  with  a  disposition  on  our  part 
to  act  with  the  greatest  practicable  liberality,  we 
found  it  possible  to  recommend  for  award  only 
about  one  third  of  the  animals  shown.  We  might 
have  commended  animals  in  many  cases  for  beauty 
of  appearance,  or  for  fineness  of  bone,  or  for  many 
other  desirable  qualities,  and  in  this  manner  we 
could  have  easily  doubled  the  number  to  receive 
awards,  but  we  restricted  ourselves  by  a  resolution 
to  commend  no  animal  that  did  not  promise  more 
than  ordinary  dairy  quality.  However  good  a  cow 
might  be  as  an  example  of  skillful  fancy  breeding, 
if  she  was  not  obviously  a  good  cow,  she  was  not 
to  be  ticketed  as  a  model  to  be  followed  by  having 
a  Centennial  medal  and  diploma  hung  to  her  horns. 

Of  course  every  exhibitor  believed  that  he  had  at¬ 
tained  a  high  degree  of  success,  or  he  would  not  have 
exhibited, — no  one  certainly  sent  his  herd  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  be  defeated.  Many  of  them  must  have 
gone  home  sadder  than  they  came,  with  the  sad¬ 
ness  that  accompanies  an  increase  of  wisdom.  It 
is  easy,  if  one  can  pay  the  cost,  to  buy  and  breed  a 
herd  of  registered  Jersey  cattle,  but,  as  the  result 
has  shown,  the  elements  of  skill  and  judgment  in 
breeding  are  more  necessary  than  common.  Indeed, 
to  be  entirely  frank,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
with  large  facilities  for  examining  specimens  of 
this  breed,  I  never  saw  before  fifty  such  worthless 
brutes,— among  registered  animals, — as  the  tail 
fifty  of  this  show ;  and  the  fifty  next  above  them 
were  by  no  means  a  high  average  lot. 

Any  visitor  to  the  Exhibition,  with  the  least  ca¬ 
pacity  for  forming  a  judgment,  even  if  he  learned 
nothing  else,  must  have  learned  thoroughly  well 
what  to  avoid.  But  he  must  also  have  learned  very 
much  else, — for  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  bulls 
and  cows  in  the  lot  that  could  hardly  be  excelled. 
— typical  animals,  fairly  glowing  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  beauty  and  quality  of  this  race.  Our  first 
task  was  an  easy  one — that  of  culling  out  the  ani¬ 
mals  not  to  be  commended, — but  after  the  best  had 
been  selected  for  more  careful  examination,  it  be¬ 
came  extremely  difficult.  The  shades  of  merit 
were  almost  infinitesimal,  and  more  than  once  the 
ranking  was  decided  by  a  difference  of  less  than 
one  per  cent  in  the  scale  of  points.  The  judges 
were  in  every  instance  unanimous,  and  they  were 
especially  so  in  their  appreciation  of  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  the  successful  candidates  for  the  Club 
prizes.  There  was  no  question  as  to  making  beauty 
yield  to  quality,  but  the  quality  was  so  evenly  bal¬ 
anced  that  the  judging  became  really  embarrassing. 
The  first  prize  for  a  cow  was  given  to  Sam.  J.  Sharp- 
less’s  imported  “  Niobe,”  a  grand  fawn  and  white 
animal,  eighteen  years  old,  and  still  hearty  and 
vigorous, — still  breeding  and  milking  regularly, 
and  giving  every  indication  of  the  vdVv  highest  but¬ 
ter  producing  quality.  She  is  the  least  “pretty” 
of  all  that  were  selected  for  commendation,  but 
for  all  that  she  is  an  extremely  taking  animal  to 
any  connoisseur  of  the  breed.  The  second  prize 
was  given  to  the  same  owner’s  imported  “  Cyrene,” 
nine  years  old,  a  less  robust  cow  than  “  Niobe,”  but 
fine,  soft-haired,  and  of  extremely  yellow  color. 
Like  “Niobe,”  “Cyrene”  has  a  generous  proportion 
of  white.  The  first  prize  for  bulls  was  given  to  F. 
K.  Starr,  for  his  solid  fawn  “Litchfield,”  an  animal 
shown  in  too  fat  condition,  but  with  an  obvious 
excellence  of  dairy  quality,  which  no  amount  of 
over-feeding  could  conceal.  The  second  prize  went 
to  H.  J.  Lotbrop’s  “Bellini,”  a  bull  whose  unmis¬ 
takable  good  qualities  were  almost  overshadowed 
by  his  remarkable  beauty.  He  would  be  safe,  to 
day,  to  carry  off  the  first  prize  at  nine-tenths  of  the 
agricultural  shows  of  the  country,  and  if  more  age 
gives  him  a  deeper  flank,  he  will  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  sweeping  the  other  tenth  of  the  field. 
His  only  real  defect  is  in  the  white  of  his  horn. 
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When  it  came  to  awarding  the  herd  prize,  it 
seemed  almost  farcical  to  make  the  examination, 
which  courtesy  to  the  exhibitors  required — Charles 
L.  Sharpless  was  an  easy  first.  Although  he  had 
not  a  first-prize  animal  in  his  herd,  he  had  not  one 
that  was  not  in  the  “  highly  commended  ”  class, 
and  three  of  the  five  had  been  stout  competitors 
for  the  Club’s  “firsts.”  No  other  herd  had  any¬ 
thing  approaching  such  uniformity — excepting  that 
some  of  them  were  uniformly  bad.  Almost  per¬ 
fectly  good  bulls  were  flanked  by  a  harem  of  inferior 
cows,  or  cows  of  golden  goodness  were  headed  by 
a  bull  of  very  ordinary  merit.  It  needed  but  a 
glance  around  the  ring  to  see  that  “  Cheiten  Duke,” 
“Milkmaid,”  “Black Bess,”  “Tiberia,”  and  “La¬ 
dy  Maud,”  offered  a  combination  of  quality  in  both 
sexes  that  was  unapproached  in  the  other  herds. 
And  while  C.  L.  Sharpless’s  animals  lacked  the 
hair’s  breadth  more  that  would  have  given  them 
the  individual  prizes,  the  aggregate  quality  of  the 
herd  outstripped  anything  on  the  ground. 

There  were  many  other  animals  than  those  named 
above,  which  deserved  more  than  passing  notice, 
but  the  limit  marked  by  the  Club’s  prizes  draws  the 
easiest  line  at  which  to  stop.  The  shortcomings 
which  placed  the  best  competitors  of  the  prize  ani¬ 
mals  just  below  them  in  the  scale,  were  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  indications  of  butter  quality— a  little 
thickness  in  the  throat  or  cheek,  an  absence  of  yel¬ 
low  color  in  the  horn,  ear,  or  skin,  a  tendency  to 
fatten  while  milking,  a  hard  “  touch,”  a  fleshy 
udder,  or  some  similar  characteristic. 

In  making  the  judgments  the  Club’s  scale  of 
points  was  found  to  answer  its  purpose  remarkably 
well.  This  scale  is  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
giving  the  preponderance  to  those  qualities  which 
indicate  large  butter-producing  capacity.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  beauty,  but  does  not  permit  it  to  over-shadow 
characteristics  of  more  practical  value  ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  a  scale  counting  100  as  perfection,  a  fine 
muzzle  counts  2,  the  shape,  color,  and  6ize  of  the 
horn6,  3,  and  all  items  relating  chiefly  to  beauty  of 
appearance,  count,  in  the  aggregate,  17 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  deep-flanked  body  counts,  (if 
perfect)  5,  a  good  hind  udder,  8,  a  good  fore  udder, 
8,  good  and  well  placed  teats,  8,  good  milk  veins,  8, 
and  a  perfect  escutcheon,  10.  All  of  the  qualities 
which  relate  especially  to  production,  count,  in  the 
aggregate,  57.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one 
of  the  judges  at  first  sight  thought  of  “  Niobe  ”  as 
a  promising  candidate  for  the  first  cow  prize,  and 
when  she  was  measured  by  the  scale,  the  first  items, 
— relating  to  the  head  etc. — ran  much  below  the 
same  items  in  her  competitor ;  but  as  we  worked 
back  toward  her  “  business  ”  characteristics,  she 
came  to  the  front  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  effect 
of  the  scale  in  this  case  was  very  decided,  in  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  front  rank  a  cow  which,  judged  by  gen¬ 
eral  appearance — as  a  show  animal— would  have 
fallen  somewhat  to  the  rear. 

This  exhibition  of  Jerseys  was  full  of  instruction 
for  those  who  are  considering  the  question  of 
“  solid  color  and  black  points.”  The  best  two  cows 
have  much  white,  the  second  best  bull  has  some 
white,  and  the  best  bull  has  none.  Iu  the  prize  herd, 
the  bull  is  broadly  mapped  with  white,  (over  a  golden 
skin),  two  of  the  cows  are  almost  black,  one  a  solid 
gray,  and  the  other  gray  and  white.  Among  the 
“  highly  commended  ”  animals,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion,  especially  among  the  best,  have  considera¬ 
ble  white,  while  in  the  remainder  of  the  field  the 
“  fashionable  ”  colors  prevailed  very  generally.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  6ay  that  the  judges  paid  ab¬ 
solutely  no  attention  to  this  color  question,  regard¬ 
ing  it  only  as  a  fancy  consideration  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
animal.  The  rejected  animals  were  not  rejected 
because  of  their  color,  but  because  they  were  not 
good  animals.  My  own  inference  is,  that  their 
owners  adopted,  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  their 
breeding,  that  they  must  have  animals  of  uniform 
color  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  highest 
priced  market ;  and  that  their  selection  in  purchas¬ 
ing  was  guided  by  this  consideration,  and  not,  as 
it  should  have  been,  by  the  more  valuable  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Jerseys.  One  breeder  with  whom  1  ex¬ 
postulated  for  breeding  with  this  as  his  chief  aim, 
and  to  whom  I  endeavored  to  6et  forth  the  greater 


importance  of  the  producing  standard,  replied : 
“  That  is  all  very  well,  but  I  can  get  fifty  per  cent 
more  for  a  calf  if  of  solid  color.” — Another  breeder 
stated  it  as  a  principle  not  to  sell  a  solid  colored 
animal,  and  to  fix  a  very  low  price,  without  regard 
to  quality,  on  all  having  white  markings.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  the  good  service  that  this  exhibition  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Jersey  interest,  that  the  fatal  effect  of 
this  sort  of  breeding  has  been  so  completely  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  comparison  between  herds  which 
have  grown  up  uuder  the  control  of  the  color  stand¬ 
ard,  and  those  where  the  useful  and  handsome  cow 
standard  has  been  the  leading  motive.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  if  the  present  state  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  solid  color  men  continues  for  ten  years 
longer,  the  Jersey  race  will  be  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  families,  one  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes 
only,  like  deer,  and  another  which,  while  retaining 
the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  race,  will  show  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  has  been  selected  by  an 
average  butter  producing  capacity,  exceeding  any¬ 
thing  that  has  yet  been  known. 


W.  B.  Martin,  of  Roselle,  N.  J.,  who  has  just 
bought  a  bull  calf  from  onr  herd,  asks  me  to  give 
in  these  papers  my  method  of  feeding,  from  the 
time  dropped  until  one  year  old.  I  really  can  answer 
this  question  fairly  only  by  saying  that  we  feed  exact¬ 
ly  as  we  should  for  common  stock.  We  try  to  have 
our  calves  fed  on  skimmed  milk  only,  after  they  are 
six  weeks  old,  but  sometimes  the  change  from  fresh 
milk  at  this  early  age,  leads  to  scouring,  and  the 
time  has  to  be  extended.  After  that  time  we  give 
them  only  skimmed  milk  until  they  can  be  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  to  a  full  hay  diet.  If  a  calf  needs  ex¬ 
tra  feeding  to  bring  it  to  a  thirfty  condition,  we 
give  it  about  a  pint  of  oats  a  day,  previously  soak¬ 
ed  in  water.  We  avoid  bran  with  calves,  for  fear 
of  loosening  their  bowels  too  much,  and  we  avoid 
corn-meal  for  fear  of  inducing  a  tendency  to  take 
on  fat  in  the  carcass.  We  even  avoid  giving  the 
most  nutritious  hay,  and  this  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  to  prevent  fattening,  and,  second,  in  order 
that  the  calf  in  satisfying  his  appetite,  shall  con¬ 
sume  a  large  bulk  of  food,  and  so  develope  the 
capacity  of  his  digestive  apparatus,  and  create  a 
permanent  desire  for  large  feeding,  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  when  the  richer  feeding  of  maturity  becomes 
necessary.  As  a  rule,  we  hold  that  the  young 
Jersey  should  be  “growthy,”  deep-flanked,  and 
loose-jointed,  and  should  have,  generally,  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  farmers  know  as  “  rangy.” 


New  Agricultural  Machinery. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  wonderful  display  of 
agricultural  machinery  at  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  were  some  newly  introduced  machines  and 
implements  which  deserve  more  than  a  passing  no¬ 
tice.  Some  of  these,  although  attracting  consider¬ 
able  attention  for  their  novelty  and  obvious  useful¬ 
ness,  have  already  made  a  standard  favorable  repu¬ 
tation  for  their  successful  application  to  work 
which  has  hitherto  been  done  by  hand,  slowly  and 
laboriously;  or  imperfectly  by  inferior  methods. 
To  recapitulate  all  that  was  exhibited  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  would  be  utterly  impossible  here  ;  we  simply 
introduce  to  our  readers  in  the  engraving  on  the 
first  page  6ome  of  the  machines  which  we  consider  as 
especially  noticeable.  First,  there  is  the  Hay 
Loader,  (fig.  1,)  which  is  not  exactly  a  new  machine, 
but  it  has  been  so  much  improved  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  as  perfect  as 
may  well  be.  This,  Fousts’  Hay-Loader,  did  its 
work  so  well  on  the  experimental  field  at  the 
Exhibition,  as  to  receive  the  warm  commenda¬ 
tions  of  the  judges,  and  more  especially  of  the 
English  judge,  J.  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  Editor  of  the  “  London  Field.”  This  was  high 
praise,  as  Mr.  Coleman  is  an  exacting  and  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  of  what  is  required  in  the  hay  field. 
This  machine,  which  is  made  by  Stratton  &  Co., 
Meadville,  Pa.,  is  a  labor  saver  of  no  mean  value. 

The  machine  of  perhaps  the  highest  value  in  the 
harvest  field,  is  the  Reaper  and  Binder  of  Walter  A. 
Wood  &  Co.,  (fig.  2.)  To  see  this  machine  in  oper¬ 
ation  is  about  at  wonderful  a  thing  as  would  be  to 


see  one  of  our  present  sewing  machines  for  the  first 
time.  The  grain  is  cut  as  by  an  ordinary  reaper, 
but  is  carried  by  the  apron  to  the  binding  table, 
seized  'ey  ^he  revolving  arms,  compressed  by  the 
binder,  bound  and  tied  tightly  with  wire,  and  the 
sheaf  is  thrown  to  one  side  ready  to  be  shocked. 
The  binder  is  known  as  Locke’s  Binder,  and  has 
been  under  a  course  of  perfecting  for  some  timo 
back.  We  do  not  see  how  any  large  farmer  can 
undertake  another  harvest  without  this  harvest¬ 
er  and  binder.  It  is  in  use  in  Europe,  and  we 
have  favorable  accounts  of  its  action  in  Scotch, 
English,  French,  and  Germau  journals.  It  has  been 
used  the  past  season  by  the  large  grain  growers  of 
Kansas  and  Minnesota,  whose  fields  cover  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres,  and  by  many  other  farmers  elsewhere. 
We  consider  this  the  most  conspicuous  improve¬ 
ment  on  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

More  modest,  but  no  less  useful  on  the  farm,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  root  grower — and  that  should  be 
every  farmer — is  the  double  Turnip  and  Root  Drill 
of  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.,  of  Ayr,  Ontario,  Canada, 
(fig.  3.)  To  have  one  of  these  implements  at  a 
moderate  price  would  remove  much  of  the  difficul¬ 
ty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  root  culture  in  this 
country ;  a  culture  that  is  more  needed  for  an  im¬ 
proved  rotation  of  crops  and  a  better  agriculture 
generally  than  any  other  improvement.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  wholly  of  iron,  and  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible  ;  it  rolls  the  drills  to  a  proper  shape;  crushes 
the  clods  ;  plows  its  furrows  ;  drops  the  seed  and 
covers  and  presses  the  surface  over  them,  operating 
on  two  ridges  at  once.  We  have  seen  no  other  root- 
seed  drill  so  acceptable  in  every  way  as  this  one. 

A  three-furrow  iron-frame  wheeled  Gang-Plow, 
by  the  same  makers,  (Watson  &  Co),  shown 
at  figure  4,  is  a  peculiarly  strong,  light  and  ser¬ 
viceable  plow.  The  use  of  gang-plows  must  be¬ 
come  common  in  time,  and  it  only  requires  that 
farmers  get  over  a  certain  prejudice  against  them 
to  bring  them  into  general  use  on  such  soils  and 
farms  as  are  adapted  for  their  use.  We  have  seen 
four  horses  on  a  single  plow  turning  one  furrow. 
Four  horses  and  one  man  can  turn  three  furrows 
with  this  plow.  By  the  use  of  the  wheels,  the  plow 
having  the  shares  raised,  may  be  turned  upon  the 
headland  without  tearing  up  the  surface,  and  a 
careful  plowmau  may*make  as  neat  work  with  this 
plow  as  need  be. 

Each  of  these  improved  machines  relate  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  special  part  of  farm  work,  plowing,  sow¬ 
ing  and  reaping.  While  there  are  many  other  ma¬ 
chines  and  implements  in  the  Agricultural  Departr 
ment  at  Philadelphia,  that  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation,  these  seemed  to  us  to  be  so  novel 
and  yet  so  useful,  as  to  make  them  worthy  of 
special  notice,  which  is  given  here  solely  on  their 
merits,  -without  any  request  from,  or  any  communi¬ 
cation  whatever  with  their  manufacturers.  Many 
other  machines  attracted  our  attention  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  which  we  may  refer  at  a  future  time, 
when  occasion  may  serve. 

- —  ■— - - 

A  Southern  House  Costing  $2,500. 

BT  8.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

This  plan  of  a  simple,  yet  genteel  Southern  house, 
embraces  ample  interior  accommodation  for  the 
wants  of  a  good  sized  family.  It  has  an  abundance 
of  outside  verandas,  and  artificial  shade,  and  may 
be  constructed  at  a  very  moderate  cost. . . .  Slxte= 
rior,  (fig  1.)— The  style  is  adapted  to  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  because  of  its  elevation  and 
airiness,  the  overhanging  projections  of  its  roof, 
and  the  facility  with  which  wings,  or  verandas,  may 
be  added.  The  Tower  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  and 
though  without  any  special  ornamentation,  it  gives 
an  expressi  n  of  unity  and  completeness  to  the 
whole  structure.  The  Verandas  on  every  side  afford 
protection  from  the  sun.  Many  persons  prefer  dis¬ 
connected  verandas,  (as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  3,)  with 
open  ends  to  the  roofs  for  the  escape  of  the  heated 
air  that  would  otherwise  be  retained  in  them. 
Moreover  disconnected  verandas  prevent  the  an¬ 
noyance  arising  from  the  noise  made  by  children 
who  are  fond  of  running  and  playing  upon  them. 
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....Cellai".  (fig.  2.) — This  is  under  the  kitchen 
■wing  only — is  61  feet  deep,  has  two  windows,  an 
outside  entrance  with  stone  steps,  and  a  c* ' ‘  way 

leading  to  the  rear  entry  of  the  first  ho  or _ 

First  Story,  (fig.  3.)— Hightof  ceiling  in  the 


main  house  11  feet,  and  in  the  wing  9  feet.  The 
entrance  Hall,  nearly  square,  and  entered  from  the 
front  piazza  through  double  doors,  contains  the 
main  Stairs,  and  communicates  with  the  parlor  and 
dining-room.  Each  of  these  apartments  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  library  through  large  sliding-doors. 
The  Windows  to  these  rooms  open  to  the  floor,  and 


Fig.  2. — CELLAR  AND  GROUND  PLAN. 


are  protected  on  the  outside  by  the  verandas.  The 
front  parlor  window  is  6i  feet  wide,  with  the  sashes 
arranged  to  slide  in-  pockets  at  either  side,  by  which 
means  the  parlor  is  apparently  prolonged  to,  and 
may  be  used  with  the  ye, ran  da,.  Each  of  the  large 


rooms  has  fire-places  and  marble-mantles.  The 
Closet  for  the  diniug-room  is  under  the  main  stairs. 
The  Kitchen  is  in  the  rear  wing,  and  separated 
from  the  main  house  by  the  rear  lobby  and  the 
pantry;  it  has  a  good  sized  double  window  at 
each  side,  a  large  pan¬ 
try  and  a  fire-place. 
In  the  rear  entry 
are  stair- ways  leading 
to  the  second  story, 
and  to  the  cellar. . . . 
Second  Story, 
(fig.4. ) — Eight  of  ceil¬ 
ings  in  main  house  9 
feet,  and  in  the  wing  7 
feet.  It  is  divided  into 
six  chambers,  besides 
halls  and  closets. 
The  three  larger 
chambers  have  fire¬ 
places  with  marble 
shelves,  and  two  win¬ 
dows  in  each.  The 
window  in  the  small 
chamber  is  placed 
near  the  ceiling, 
above  the  kitchen 
roof.  The  two  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  wing  are 
intended  as  servants 
rooms,  and  have  no 
communication  with 
the  main  house.... 
Tower  a  nd  Attic. — The 
Tower  has  an  in¬ 
closed  stair-way  with 
a  door  at  the  foot. 
The  main  roof  finish 
at  the  rear  of  the 
tower,  is  leveled  even 
with  the  main  ridge,  inclosing  the  intervening 
space — this  affords  room  for  a  door  leading  from 
the  tower  to  the  attic.  This  story  is  thoroughly 
floored,  and  has  small  windows  in  each  gable,  and 
is  useful  as  a  place  for  storage.  In  cases  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  portion  of  this  attic  may  be  used  for  bed¬ 
rooms _ CoxiKti'ticlion. — The  Cellar  exca¬ 

vations  are  made  in  the  ground  41  feet  deep, 
and  for  the  underpinning  of  the  main  house  1  foot. 
The  loose  earth  is  used  in  grading,  raising  the  sur¬ 
face  immediately  surrounding  the  foundations  8 
inches.  The  foundation  walls  are  8  inches  thick, 
of  hard  brick  and  good  mortar.  The  cellar  walls 
are  6i  feet  high,  and  the  underpinning  3  feet  2  in. 
high,  leaving  an  exposed  surface  18  inches  high  at 
completion.  Only  the  portions  of  the  foundation 
plan,  shown  darker  in  the  plan,  fig.  2,  are  walled, 
the  intervening  spaces  being  left  open  for  the  free 
circulation  of  air.  The  general  character  of  the 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
house,  (a  large  portion  of  which  is  milled,  and  man¬ 
ufactured  ready  for  use),  may  be  inferred  from  the 
appended  estimate.  The  manner  of  putting  these 
materials  together  is  of  great  importance,  and 
should  be  entrusted  only  to  skillful  and  thorough 
workmen.  The  details  of  the  exterior  finish  are  so 
plain,  that  the  work  of  “getting  out”  the  several 
parts  may  be  done  by  the  mechanics  when  build¬ 
ing,  without  recourse  to  the  scroll  saw  or  carver. 
The  truss  work  of  the  cornices,  and  the  open  frame 
work,  and  columns  of  the  verandas,  are  of  dressed 
timber,  neatly  fitted,  and  stop  chamfered.  All  the 
roofs  have  sufficient  pitch  to  allow  the  use  of  shin¬ 
gles,  which  are  much  lighter  and  cooler  than  slate 
or  metal.  Veranda  roofs  so  constructed  do  not 
reflect  so  much  heat  into  the  chamber  windows 
as  others,  which  is  important  in  a  warm  climate. 
Ventilation. — Large  window  openings,  with  easy 
working  sashes,  are  provided,  and  afford  the  best 
means  of  changing  the  air  of  any  apartment.  The 
chimneys  are  large,  and  have  open  fire-places,  and 
ventilating  side  flues  with  registers  near  the  ceilings. 
These  openings,  which  should  never  be  closed,  will 
be  found  to  afford  sufficient  ventilation.  During 
seasons  of  oxtreme  heat,  the  tower  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  general  ventilator,  by  lowering  the  upper 
sashes,  and  opening  all  the  doors  leading  to  it.  The 
following  estimate  includes  everything  necessary 


to  complete  this  building,  in  a  thorough  manner,  at 
prices  now  ruling  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Tork. 

Estimate : 


61  yards  Excavation,  ®  25c.  per  varrt . $  15.25 

15,i  00  Bricks  furnished  and  laid.®  $12  ja  1.005 . 180.00 

26  feet  Stone  Steps  and  Sills,  @  30.  per  loot .  7.80 


700  yards  Plastering,  @  3  c.  per  yard . 245  00 

G.112  feet  l  imber,  &  2c.  per  ft .  122.24 

viz.  Sills,  4x8 in.x2l?  ft.  long.  "58  Beams,  2x8  in.x.6  ft.  long. 

1  Tie.  4x6  in.x247  It.  long.  S4  Beams, 2x8in.xl5  n.  long. 

1  Plate,  4x6  in.x  247  ft.  lg.  39  Beams, 2X1  in.xllift.long. 

7  Posts,  4x7  in.x22  ft.  long.  i5  Beams,  2x5  in.  x  1 1  ft.  long. 

4  Posts.  4x7  in.  x  34  It.  l'g.  1  Piazza,  2x1  in.  X375  fi  ,1’g. 


1  Ridge,  2x5  in'  x  4  .  ft.  long.  2  Valleys,  3x8  in.  x  16  ft.  long. 
1  Ridge,  2x7  in.xSO  ft.  long. 

100  .Joist,  3x4  in.  x!3  It.  long,  @  16c.  each .  16.00 

400  Wall  Strips,  2x4  in. x:3  ft.  long,  &  J3c.  each  .  5  .00 

420  Siding  (6>$-inch  wide,  x  1:1  ft.  long,  @  20c.  each .  109.20 

Materials  in  cornices  ami  Verandas .  40.00 

120  Hemlock  Boards,  (for  main  house.)  @  15c.  each _  18.00 

236  Cine  Boards  lor  i  oofing.  4t<x:3.  ®  18c.  eacli .  43.48 

65  bunches  Shingles,  m,  $2$  hunch .  131.00 

Finial  on  Tower .  .  8/0 

1* loorlng  for  Verandas  4 U  inches  wide)  @  20c.'  each..  33.60 
860  Flooring  for  inside  ( 9  inches  wide)  at  26c.  each...  93.60 


Stairs.  $90;  Closet  finish,  $20.00 .  . . 110.00 

2  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $6  each .  12.00 

28  U  indows,  ®  $10.  $280;  82  Doors,  ®  $1. ,  $820  .  600.00 

3  Mamies,  $25  ;  3  Shelves,  $6 .  93.00 

221  feet  Glitters  and  Leaders,  «r.  8c.  P  ft  .  1 1.92 

Nails,  $22.(K>;  Painting,  $175;  Carting,  $25 .  222.00 

Carpenter  s  labor  not  included  above . . .  250.00 

Incidentals  .  .........  ,.i. . ...,,..;......s . 1  ■  ■  75.9) 

TotRl  Cost,  com  plete.  ;7;;,y .............  $Sj5jo.ol) 


Fig.  1. — VIEW  OF  EXTERIOR  OF  A  SOUTHERN  HOUSE. 
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The  French  Breeds  of  Poultry. 


If  profit  is  tlie  chief  end  of  poultry  keeping,  and 
this  is  certainly  the  purpose  for  which  farmers  and 
those  who  raise  poultry  for  the  market,  as  well  as 
those  who  compete  for  prizes  at  the  poultry  shows, 
are  all  in  pursuit  of, 
then  the  French  breeds 
■of  fowls  are  worthy 
of  high  consideration. 

There  is  no  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  where 
poultry  is  so  popular  a 
product  in  the  market, 
or  so  frequent  a  dish 
upon  the  tables  as  in 
France,  and  a  breed 
that  is  in  favor  there 
must  possess  positive 
merit.  In  addition  to 
the  vast  number  of  eggs 
which  are  consumed  in 
every  possible  shape  in 
cookery,  and  in  various 
arts,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  are  exported 
from  France  every  year, 
and  the  poulel,  various¬ 
ly  presented,  is  not  only 
a  very  conspicuous  item 
on  the  bills  of  fare,  but 
its  delicacy  and  suc- 
oulence  entitle  it  to  the 
prominence  it  there  en¬ 
joys.  That  it  is  accept¬ 
able  in  France  should 
be  to  a  breed  a  passport 
to  popular  favor  every¬ 
where.  Yet  the  French 
fowls  are  not  nearly 

so  popular  in  America  as  they  deserve  to  be.  We 
confess  we  never  could  banish  the  light  Brahma 
from  our  yard  to  replace  it  with  either  tne  Houdan 
or  the  Crevecoeur,  but  this  is  rather  for  its  friendly, 
amiable  disposition,  and  its  excellent,  and  fairly 
plentiful  eggs,  especially  in  winter,  rather  than  for 
the  quality  of  its  flesh  ;  for  a  Brahma  is  inclined  to 
be  “  scrawny  ”  in  its  youth,  and  yellow  and  tough 
in  its  age,  and  not  par¬ 
ticularly  toothsome  at 
any  period  of  its  life  ; 
while  the  Houdan  s  and 
the  Crevecceurs  are  both 
prolific  egg  producers, 
grow  rapidly,  and  pos¬ 
sess  white  and  juicy 
flesh.  Yet  we  have  ad¬ 
mired  these  fowls  in  the 
yards  of  other  people, 
and  have  listened  favor¬ 
ably  to  frequent  praise 
of  their  profit  and  their 
beauty.  The  Houdan  is 
doubtless  a  very  hand¬ 
some  and  attractive 
bird,  and  a  flock  of 
them,  well  bred  and 
well  cared  for,  is  very 
showy  in  the  yard  or  the 
field.  They  are  square 
and  massive  about  the 
body,  with  short  legs,  a 
spirited  or  even  a  fierce 
carriage,  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  crest, 
beard  and  muffling,  and 
the  lively  markings  of 
their  plumage  ;  which, 
when  perfect,  is  of  a 
mixed  “pebbly”  black 
and  white.  They  have 
the  fifth  toe,  a  useless,  objectionable  member, 
which  they  inherit  from  the  Dorking  strain  in 
their  ancestry,  although  along  with  it  they  have 
the  fine  flavored  flesh  and  plump  breast  of  that 
Tace.  Their  legs  are  gray  and  their  bones  remark¬ 
ably  light.  They  are  egg  producers  rather  than 


upon  each  side,  and  with  both  sides  alike  in  shape  ; 
the  hackle  is  black  and  white,  the  beard  and  muffle 
almost  hide  the  face,  and  the  wattles  are  long  and 
evenly  rounded  at  the  ends.  The  hen  is  square 
bodied,  and  low  framed,  with  plumage  like  that  of 
the  cock;  the  crest  is  full  and  round  and  not  loose 


and  straggling  or  shaggy.  The  fifth  claw  is  large 
and  turned  upwards,  as  with  the  cock.  If  good 
birds  are  procured  to  start  with,  they  should  breed 
very  true  to  the  marks,  but  if  long  closely  bred 
they  will  in  time  become  mixed  in  appearance. 

The  Crevecceur,  like  the  Houdan,  is  named  from 
the  village  in  France,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
it  has  long  been  largely 
bred  for  market.  These 
birds  are  remarkably 
stately  and  handsome, 
although  sombre  in 
color,  except  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  when  the  golden 
green  reflections  from 
the  plumage  make  them 
very  brilliant,  but  this 
peculiarity  is  only 
brought  out  in  a  favor¬ 
able  light.  They  are 
much  more  rarely  seen 
than  the  Houdans,  al¬ 
though  as  producers  of 
eggs,  and  for  non-sit¬ 
ting,  as  well  as  for  early 
maturity,  and  white¬ 
ness,  and  sweetness  of 
flesh,  they  surpass 
these.  They  are  not 
winter  layers,  which  is 
an  objection,  but  when 
the  cock  is  crossed 
upon  Brahma  hens,  the 
eggs  produce  table 
birds  of  heavy  weight, 
excellent  quality,  aud  in 
time  for  early  market¬ 
ing.  They  suffer  noth¬ 
ing  from  confinement, 
and  a  dozen  can  be 
easily  kept  in  a  yard 
of  20  feet  square.  They  are  very  tame  and 
friendly  when  petted.  They  excel  as  table  birds, 
notwithstanding  their  black  legs,  which,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  be  objected  to  by  the  market  men 
or  the  cooks,  have  no  ill  effect  upon  the  color, 
flavor,  or  tenderness,  of  the  flesh,  which  is  very 
white  and  of  delicious  flavor.  Young  birds  will 
fatten  when  3  months  old,  and  have  been  made  to 
weigh  4  pounds  at  that 
age,  and  at  6  months, 
with  two  weeks  fatten¬ 
ing,  have  weighed  7 
pounds.  The  Creve¬ 
coeur  cock  should  be  a 
heavy,  compact  bird, 
mounted  upon  short, 
thick  legs  ;  the  thighs 
being  well  feathered, 
tend  to  give  the  birds  a 
heavier  and  more  solid 
build.  The  back  is 
broad  and  flat,  giving  a 
robustness  to  the  fig¬ 
ure,  and  slopes  but 
slightly  towards  the 
tail,  which  is  carried 
high.  The  general  car¬ 
riage  is  dignified,  their 
sedateness  being  sotne- 
what  hightened  by  their 
sombre  coloring.  The 
comb  is  two-horned  or 
“antlered,”  and  the 
crest  is  formed  of  lance- 
let  shaped  feathers 
which  fall  backwards 
and  do  not  straggle 
wildly  in  all  directions 
as  in  the  Houdan.  The 
chicks  are  hardy  when 
properly  cared  for,  but 
early  chicks  of  this  breed  are  rare,  on  account  of  the 
late  habits  of  the  hen.  The  breast  is  full  ;  thehaekle 
is  long  and  sweeps  gracefully  down  the  neck  ;  the 
beard  and  muffle  are  full  and  low  on  the  throat,  and 
the  plumage,  as  previously  described,  when  perfect, 
is  of  a  solid  black  with  greenish  and  sometimes  bril- 


breeders,  and  if  properly  fed,  the  hens  will  lay  on 
without  stopping  to  “sit.”  They  will  thrive  in 
confinement,  when  properly  kept,  as  well  as  when 
roaming  at  large,  and  when  allowed  to  range,  exer¬ 
cise  the  liberty  now  and  then  with  greater  freedom 
than  is  convenient  upon  the  farm.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  of  the  poultry  fanciers  for  the 


A  PAIR  OF  HOUDAN  FOWLS. 

Houdan  is  subject  to  some  variation  as  to  minor 
points,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  comb  ;  the  fifth 
toe,  however,  is  insisted  upon ;  the  feathering 
should  be  of  black  and  white,  evenly  mixed,  and 
not  patchy  ;  the  saddle  of  the  cock  is  tipped  with 
straw  yellow ;  the  crest  is  of  black  and  white 
feathers,  evenly  mixed,  and  thrown  back  so  as  to 
show  the  comb,  which  is  double,  evenly  toothed 
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liant  reflections.  The  hen  is  similar  in  color  and 
special  points  to  the  cock  ;  her  body  is  massive, 
and  her  legs  strong  to  match  her  stout  body.  Her 
plumage  is  perfectly  black,  the  crest  is  large,  and 
the  beard  full  and  profuse,  and  the  comb,  which  is 
horned,  is  much  hidden  in  the  crest.  As  these 
birds  become  aged  a  few  stray  white  feathers  will 
appear  in  the  crest,  which,  however,  should  be  an 
objection  in  young  birds.  When  but  one  breed  is 
kept,  the  Houdan  would  be  preferable  totheCreve- 
coeur,  on  account  of  its  more  lively  color,  but  were 
cross-bred  birds  are  not  objected  to,  a  few  of  the 
latter  with  their  remarkably  beautiful  color,  when 
in  a  bright  light,  their  large  size  and  handsome  car¬ 
riage  ;  their  desirable  table  qualities,  and  the  habit 
of  the  hen  to  lay  when  all  others  are  broody,  would 
make  a  very  desirable  addition  to  a  flock  of  light 
Brahmas,  or  white  Cochins.  Black  fowls  do  not 
seem  to  become  popular  very  readily,  just  as  black 
breeds  of  cattle  have  few  admirers,  in  spite  of  their 
many  claims  on  the  grazier  and  the  butcher,  but  if 
any  black  fowl  is  to  be  chosen,  we  would  certainly 
give  the  preference  to  the  Crevecceur.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  given  on  the  preceding  page  arc  portraits 
from  life,  of  prize  taking  birds,  and  although  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  amongst  fanciers  as  to 
the  value  of  certain  points  of  questionable  merit, 
intrinsically,  yet  the  birds  here  represented  are  as 
near  perfection  as  any  than  can  easily  be  procured. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  10. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

Potatoes  not  worth  Digging. 

I  believe  the  fact,  which  this  year  stares  us  in 
the  face  on  every  hand,  that  potatoes  in  good  soil 
and  under  good  culture  have  actually  dried  up 
without  producing  anything  worth  digging,  and  in 
many  cases  nothing  at  all,  is  absolutely  without  a 
parallel  in  this  latitude.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
plants  were  in  some  cases  set  back  by  the  Colorado 
beetle,  but  the  failure  of  the  crop,  except  in  a  few 
cases  of  absolute  neglect,  or  ignorance  of  the  best 
methods  of  destroying  the  pest,  is  due  to  the  hot, 
dry  weather.  We  have  been  getting  careless  about 
Early  Planting 

potatoes  of  late  years.  It  used  to  be  an  almost 
universal  feeling  that  early  potatoes  must  be 
planted  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  could  be  worked. 
It  was  necessary,  too,  for  the  earlier  we  had  our 
potatoes  in  the  market,  the  better  the  price  we  re¬ 
ceived,  but  now-a-days  the  competition  with  Ber¬ 
muda,  Norfolk,  and  other  Southern  ports  is  such, 
that  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  potatoes  hardly 
have  a  show.  This  year  indeed  the  price  at  which 
early  potatoes  were  sold  was  high,  yet  this  was 
simply  on  account  of  scarcity.  The  fine  piece  of 
potatoes,  which  really  bore  off  the  palm  in  our 
whole  neighborhood,  was  superior  simply  because 
it  was  planted  early,  and  well  tilled.  The  plants 
were  well  established  before  the  beetles  became 
troublesome  ;  no  Paris  green  was  used  ;  the  insects 
were  hand-picked  by  the  old  farmer  and  Ills  grand¬ 
sons,  and  before  the  drouth  became  severe,  a  fine 
crop  of  Early  Rose  was  safe,  if  not  secured.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  a  large  crop.  The  drouth  hur¬ 
ried  the  ripening  of  both  tubers  and  plants,  and  so 
essentially  diminished  the  yield.  Early  planting 
alone  will  not,  however,  insure  a  crop  of  even 
Early  Rose.  I  think  that 

Deep  Planting  of  Potatoes 
is  nearly  as  important.  If  the  soil  be  reasonably 
deep  and  mellow,  the  seed  maybe  placed  six  inches 
deep,  though  I  would  not  advise  or  direct  that  it 
should  be  planted  more  than  five,  for  this  would 
accomplish  the  setting  of  the  seed  probably  at 
something  over  four  inches  deep.  This  depth  is 
usually  about  right,  yet  in  sandy  land  six  inches  is 
none  too  much.  I  believe  that,  if  the  early  pota¬ 
toes  in  this  parched  region  had  been  planted  iu 
March,  as  they  might  have  been,  and  four  inches 
deep,  we  would  have  had  three-quarters  of  a  crop, 
and  probably  more.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
a  fact  impressed  upon  my  own  mind  by  a  most  un¬ 


fortunate  circumstance,  that  it  will  not  do  to  be 
sparing  of  seed  in  planting  early,  for  the  cold  moist 
soil  often  causes  potatoes  to  decay,  especially  if 
they  be  planted  cut  in  small  pieces.  It  is  almost 
equally  necessary  that  the  pieces,  though  large,  be 
cut  several  days  before  planting,  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  dry,  and  the  cut  surface  protected  by  a  dry, 
gummy  film  of  which  exude. 

City  Stable  Manure. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  places  the  farmers 
and  gardeners,  who  have  been  using  city  manure, 
in  a  far  worse  position,  than  that  in  which  they  be¬ 
gan  the  season.  Many  of  them  were  in  arrears  for 
last  year’s  payments,  yet  they  were  trusted  again 
for  the  manure  necessary  to  make  their  early  po¬ 
tato  and  early  cabbage  crops,  which  are  ordinarily 
the  first  crops  to  bring  iu  much  money.  Of  course 
they  can  not  pay  for  it,  and  the  city  manure  is  of¬ 
fered  at  very  low  prices,  and  sale  for  a  good  deal  of 
it  is  absolutely  lost.  The  prices  which  Long  Island 
farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying,  do  not 
seem  to  be  too  great,  certainly  they  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  sharp  demand  for  it  warranted. 
When  we  have  had  favorable  seasons  for  potatoes 
or  for  cabbages,  the  debt  was  easily  cancelled  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  season,  but  the  failure  of  one 
or  two  crops  seems  to  have  seriously  disturbed  the 
trade,  and  this  excellent  manure  is  offered  this  fall 
at  such  low  prices,  that  a  permanent  deflection  of 
the  fertilizer  from  Long  Island  may  result  through 
other  farmers  learning  about  it,  and  providing  for 
its  transportation.  It  consists  of  horse-dung  shaken 
out  nearly  clean  from  the  straw  and  other  bedding, 
and  kept  free  from  moisture,  or  packed  in  pits, 
where  only  the  liquids  from  the  stable  flow.  Some¬ 
times  it  becomes  heated,  and  more  or  less  moldy 
and  fire-fanged,  and  occasionally  it  is  very  light  and 
dry  ;  but  usually  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  as  city 
horses  are  generally  well  fed,  it  is  of  excellent 
quality.  I  recently  visited  a  farm  where  it  is  used, 
and  w'as  surprised  to  find  it  esteemed  as  fully  equal 
to  good  mixed  manure  from  the  barn-yard. 

Horseback  Riding. 

Where  we  have  so  many  horses,  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  year  such  poor  roads,  it  seems 
remarkable  that  we  do  not  ride  more.  Our  people 
prefer  to  drag  through  the  mud  and  over  rough 
roads  in  buggies  or  phaetons.  Even  of  country- 
bred  boys  and  girls  more  than  half  can  not  sit  a 
horse  with  grace,  comfort,  or  safety,  and  as  to  city- 
bred  youths,  some  are  sent  to  riding-school,  and 
make  fair  riders,  but  never  practice  it,  while  a  few 
— not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these — enjoy  a  gallop 
through  the  park  before  breakfast,  or  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  once  in  six  months.  Can  it  be  that  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  community,  which  is  op¬ 
posed  to  a  horse  going  in  any  other  gait  than  a  trot 
or  walk,  has  had  the  effect  to  cause  us  to  forego 
riding  ?  The  increase  of  lung  diseases,  weakness 
of  the  spine,  catarrh,  etc.,  among  men  of  sedentary 
pursuits,  may  perhaps  in  a  measure  be  accounted 
for  by  the  giving  up  of  this  exercise. 

The  fact  that  a  driving-horse  is  an  easy,  pleasant, 
well  trained  saddle-horse,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  on¬ 
ly  used  as  a  saddle-nag,  does  not  add  a  penny  to 
his  market  value,  indicates  how  little  we  ride. 
Horse-dealers  never  know  whether  or  not  a  horse 
is  an  easy  gaited  one  under  saddle,  "and  if  he  will 
carry  a  man  on  his  back  without  making  a  disturb¬ 
ance,  or  trying  to  throw  him  off,  he  is  recommended 
as  “broken  to  saddle,”  at  least  in  the  New  York 
market. 

Ail  Arabian  Xag. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  friend,  a  city  bred  man, 
spent  the  summer  with  us,  for  the  sake  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  society  of  an  Arabian  mare,  which  he  pick¬ 
ed  up  at  an  auction  sale  at  a  bargain.  The  mare 
was  sent  to  the  farm,  and  before  long  he  came  too, 
and  became  an  established  member  of  our  house¬ 
hold  for  the  season.  The  mare  was  as  white  as 
snow,  with  silky  mane  and  tail  as  fine  as  a  lady’s 
hair.  Her  gait  was  an  easy  canter,  or  a  free  trot, 
and  she  had  an  intelligence  which  was  almost  hu¬ 
man.  It  was  not  long  before  she  had  been  ridden 
over  almost  every  road  in  the  vicinity.  Our  friend’s 
morning  canter  ended  at  the  railway  station,  where 
he  and  I  took  the  cars  for  New  York,  in  order  that 


the  mare  might  be  led  home.  One  day  she  was,  by 
mistake,  not  fastened  to  the  wagon,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  plodded  on  behind  as  piously  as  if  she  had  been 
tied,  though  often  a  rod  or  two  behind.  This  was 
afterwards  repeated,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
turning  her  loose  at  other  stations  to  come  home 
alone,  which,  after  that,  she  did  with  precision.  A 
card  was  attached  to  the  saddle  pummel — “  Let 
her  alone  aud  she’ll  go  home  ” — and  so  she  did 
from  every  railway  and  steamboat  station  within 
six  or  eight  miles. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  the  example  has  not 
been  followed,  for  the  mare  was  well  known 
throughout  this  region,  and  this  convenient  habit 
commented  upon.  It  was  no  taught  trick,  but  de¬ 
pended  simply  upon  the  mare’s  common  sense. 
She  was  15  years  old,  and  past  the  day  of  learning 
new  tricks  easily.  I  think  almost  any  horse,  might 
be  taught  to  go  directly  home.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  watch  him  for  a  few  times, 
and  give  him  a  lump  of  sugar  after  he  got  home, 
and  a  mild  chastisement  if  he  was  found  loitering 
on  the  road.  Of  course  his  head  should  be  well 
checked  up,  to  prevent  nibbling  shrubs  or  grass. 
Riding  for  pleasure  only,  I  greatly  enjoy,  but  it  is 
riding  for  use  or  profit  which  I  would  commend  to 
farmers  and  gentlemen  living  in  the  country.  It  is 
many  years  since  I  have  taken  a  pleasure  ride,  and 
yet  I  should  feel  lost  without  a  good  saddle  horse  ; 
and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  fact  that  a 
horse  is  good  for  all  work  in  harness,  does  not 
affect  his  being  pleasant  under  saddle,  nor  does  his 
use  in  this  way  affect  his  driving  at  ordinary  gaits. 

A  Cuban  Saddle-Horse. 

The  Cuban  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  equally  those 
of  other  Spanish-American  States,  appreciate  a 
good  saddle-horse.  There  is  one  owned  in  this 
county,  a  stallion,  but  well  broken,  intelligent,  and 
kind.  He  was  seen  aud  ridden  in  Cuba  'by  his 
owner,  who  has  a  weakness  for  a  fine  horse,  so 
he  soon  became  his  property.  With  the  style  of  an 
Arabian,  ne  has  the  coat  and  color  of  the  Barb — a 
skin  like  satin,  of  a  dark  glossy  bay,  inclining  to 
brown,  covered  with  tine  white  spots  and  speckles, 
each  clearly  defined,  as  if  he  had  been  out  in  a 
snow-storm,  no  spot  being  larger  than  a  bean,  and 
none  smaller  than  a  kernel  of  wheat.  At  a  distance 
of  100  yards  none  of  the  spots  show,  and  he  looks 
like  a  bay  horse.  Beautiful  and  curious  as  is  his 
appearance,  his  gait  is  still  more  interesting.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  is  a  rapid  trot,  executed  by  moving  both 
fore  and  hind  feet  independently  of  each  other, 
and  so  that  but  one  foot  is  lifted  at  a  time.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  gain  the  smoothest  movement 
possible  to  imagine.  I  think  a  glass  of  water  near¬ 
ly  full  might  be  carried  by  the  rider  without  spill¬ 
ing  a  drop.  The  speed  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  a 
smart  trot,  and  of  course  it  is  easy  and  delightful. 
It  is  strange  that  we  have  no  familiar  English  name 
for  the  gait,  which  is  said  to  be  natural  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  horse,  as  to  the  Spanish-American  ponies,  which 
are  for  the  greater  part  directly  descended  from 
Spanish  and  Barb  stock.  Nevertheless,  to  exhibit 
the  gait  in  perfection,  the  horse  undergoes  severe 
training,  and  his  value  is  greatly  increased  thereby. 

Cider  and  Vinegar. 

The  dry  weather  has  caused  many  apples  to  fall, 
which  otherwise  would  have  held  on — though  more 
or  less  wormy.  Some  were  ripe  enough  to  make 
fair  cider  for  vinegar,  others  too  green,  but  still 
worth  pressing  for  the  same  purpose.  That  was 
before  the  ripening  of  fall  pippins  and  other  good 
cider  apples,  for  when  well  treated,  Fall  Pippin  ci¬ 
der  is  excellent,  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  from  Newtown  Pippins.  One  reason  may  be 
that  the  weather  in  September  and  early  October  is 
not  so  favorable  to  the  fermentation  as  that  of  late 
October  and  November.  The  high  winds,  which  it 
is  fair  to  look  for  as  autumn  weather  comes  on, 
will  shake  off  the  apples  more  than  usual,  I  fear, 
and  great  quantities  of  poor  eider  and  flavorless 
vinegar  will  be  the  result.  The  better  the  cider  the 
finer  the  vinegar  always. 

I  was  greatly  amused  by  Dr.  Hexamer’s  account 
of  the  difficulty  he  encountered  in  getting  his 
superb  cider  entered  and  exhibited  at  “the  Cen¬ 
tennial.”  It  was  entered  properly  early  in  the 
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spring,  and  tlie  printed  rules  required  that  it  should 
be  delivered,  with  other  things,  before  the  10th  of 
May.  So  the  Doctor  was  “  ou  hand”  of  course. 
He  was  informed  that  his  other  exhibits  were  in 
order,  but  that  the  cider  could  not  be  shown  before 
autumn.  “  Why  not  ?  ”  said  lie.— “  The  special 
exhibition  of  cider-presses  takes  place  then,  and 
besides  it  is  of  no  object  at  this  time  o’year.” — 
“  But,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  you  show  wine  now,  do 
you  not?” — “Certainly — age  improves  wine.” — 
“  Then,”  said  he,  “  my  exhibit  is  Apple  ic'.nc,  for  it 
is  not  fit  to  drink  until  it  is  a  year  old,  and  that 
which  I  have  to  show  is  some  of  it  several  years 
old  in  the  barrels.” — “Ah,”  said  the  wise  official, 
“  if  you  have  apple  wine  it  is  all  right,  that  of 
course  may  be  shown  now.” 

This  official  was  not  more  ignorant  of  what  cider 
is,  than  most  of  his  countrymen.  Here  in  this  land 
of  apples,  iu  almost  endless  variety,  and  of  unsur¬ 
passed  excellence,  the  abundance  of  which  is  only 
equaled  by  the  profusion  of  other  fruits  of  the  earth, 
we  know  cider  only  as  a  beverage  enjoyable  before 
fermentation  is  fairly  over,  and  good  for  nothing- 
hut  vinegar  and  apple-jack  after  it  becomes  “  hard.  ” 
There  are  few  kinds  of  imported  wines  that  equal 
this 

Apple-Wine 

of  Dr.  Hexamer.  He  has  never  told  me,  that  I  re¬ 
member,  the  method  by  which  it  is  made,  and  its 
fermentation  regulated  and  perfected,  without  the 
loss  of  flavor,  or  gaining  of  false  flavors.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  selects  sound  ripe  apples, 
mingling  varieties  only  when  he  knows  they  go 
well  together,  using  no  decayed  fruit.  Laying  up 
his  cheese  in  press  cloths  and  not  straw  ;  using  no 
water  to  wet  the  cloths,  or  the  straw  if  he  uses  it ; 
that  he  exposes  the  ground  apples  to  the  air  more 
or  less,  stirring  the  mash  frequently  to  give  it  a 
good  color;  that  he  uses  pure,  clean  sherry  or 
brandy  barrels,  if  possible  not  previously  used  for 
eider ;  that  he  allows  as  little  access  of  air  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  cider  during  the  pressing  or  afterwards  ; 
that  the  cider  is  racked  from  one  barrel  into  an¬ 
other,  just  as  soon  as  the  first  fermentation  is  fairly 
over;  that  it  is  kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  all  the  time,  in  order  that  the  fermentation  shall 
go  on  quietly  and  thoroughly,  the  barrels  being 
kept  full,  and  no  air  being  allowed  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cider.  The  barrels  are  probably 
racked  off  three  times  before  spring,  and  again  at 
the  beginning  of  warm  weather,  (apple-blossom 
time,  when  the  cider  works  from  “sympathy”). 
The  cider  I  allude  to  is  “  still,”  that  is,  not  spark¬ 
ling  or  effervescing  when  bottled,  as  it  may  be. 


The  Angora  Goat. 

BT  K.  PETERS,  ESQ.,  ATLANTA,  OA. 


Continued  from  last  month ,  page  373. 

Value  of  the  Fleece. — The  market  value  of 
mohair,  like  all  other  commercial  commodities, 
may  he  expected  to  fluctuate  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  But  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  now,  aud  for  many  years  must  continue 
to  be  unequal  to  the  demand,  prices  must  remain 
at,  or  approximate  those  now  current.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  improvement  may  reasonably  be  expected  in 
the  yield,  the  quality,  and  its  preparation  for  mar¬ 
ket,  at  an  inappreciable  inenease  of  cost.  I  have 
already  quoted  it  at  from  60  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
pound.  But  the  shrinkage  in  all  values  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  has  affected  ‘ ‘  mohair  ”  also.  As 
to  present  [August]  prices  the  following  returns 
of  a  small  shipment  to  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Manufacturing  Comp’y  are  respectfully  presented  : 


Jamestown  Alpaca  Mills, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  July  18th,  1876. 
IiicuARD  Peters,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Sold  to  Hall  &  Turner, 
(Mohairs.  Alpacas,  Poplins  and  Worsteds.) 

1-4  lbs.  1st  quality  Mohair  @  75c . . $138.00 

55  lbs.  2d  do.  do.  @  60c .  33.00 

10  lbs.  3d  do.  do.  @  55c .  5.50 

7  lbs.  black  do.  @  55c . 3.85 

43  lbs.  f-grade  do.  @  20c .  8.60 

Uses  of  Angora  Goat  Products. — “  Mohair,” 
the  commercial  name  of  the  fleece  of  the  Angora 


Goat,  is  used  for  the  manufactures  of  which  wool 
may  form  a  part— but  its  length,  great  strength, 


and  silkiness  of  fiber,  and  its  beautiful  luster,  and 
the  fact  that  it  readily  receives  dyes,  which,  once 
set,  are  indelible,  gives  it  a  higher  market  value,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rapidly  increasing  demand.  It  is 
manufactured  principally  into  poplins  and  alpaca 
goods,  that  are  known  as  mohair  goods,  and  into 
plushes  and  braids. 

In  California  and  other  of  the  Pacific  States,  large 
flocks  of  grade  Angoras  are  being  bred  for  their 
skins,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand  at 
San  Jose,  California,  by  the  Angora  Robe,  Glove 
and  Mat  Manufactory.  The  carcass  is  highly  prized, 
wherever  introduced,  as  food,  while  the  milk  is 
highly  esteemed  for  domestic  use  and  the  sick 
room.  Taken  altogether,  the  Angora  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  and  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  resources  of  our  husbandry — especial¬ 
ly  in  the  Middle,  South  Atlantic,  Western,  and  Pa¬ 
cific  States.  The  great  hardiness  and  beauty  of  the 
animal,  its  almost  entire  freedom  from  disease,  its 
self-sustaining  qualities,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  multiplies  itself  and  grows,  must  make  it 
a  universal  favorite. 

Can  it  be  Crossed  with  Sheep  ? — Prior  to  the 
year  1860  I  tried  many  experiments,  in  hopes  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  cross  between  the  goat  and  sheep,  and 
failed  in  every  instance.  Extensive  correspondence 
with  other  breeders  has  convinced  me  that  the  cross 
cannot  be  obtained.  Dr.  John  Bachman,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Naturalist  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  who  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  natur¬ 
alists  of  Europe,  informed  me  that  he  had  no  faith 
in  the  theory,  and  did  not  believe  the  cross  obtain¬ 
able.  He  stated,  however,  that  Cuvier,  the  re¬ 
nowned  French  Naturalist,  claimed  to  have  exam¬ 
ined  a  specimen  of  such  a  hybrid,  but  Dr.  Bachman 
himself  believed  that  Cuvier  had  been  deceived,  or 
had  made  a  mistake. 

Introduction  into  California. — In  the  spring 
of  1861 1  shipped,  by  Adams  Express,  to  St.  Louis, 
two  16-months’-old  bucks  to  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Landrum, 
then  of  Joaquin  Co.,  California,  who,  at  the  ensu¬ 
ing  State  Fair,  in  September,  received  a  special 
premium  for  the  introduction  of  the  Angora,  or 
“Cashmere”  Goat— a  large  size  silver  goblet. 
From  St.  Louis  they  were  transported  by  steamer 
to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Thence  they  traveled  on 
foot  with  the  wagon  train,  browsing  on  what  was 
rejected  by  other  animals,  and  arrived  uninjured, 
and  in  good  condition,  at  their  new  home.  One 
died  of  snake-bite  after  siring  about  thirty  kids. 
The  other,  widely  and  popularly  known  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  as  “  Billy  Atlanta,”  (and  “  King  of  the 
Cashmere  Goats,)  lived  to  be  ten  years  old,  (when 
he  was  accidentally  killed,)  and  sired  about  2,000 
kids.  This  buck  won  the  sweepstake  prize,  against 
all  competition,  at  every  fair  down  to  that  preced¬ 
ing  his  death  ;  his  numerous  descendants  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  his  blood 
courses  in  the  veins  of  over  one-half  the  Angora 
flock,  pure-bred  and  grades,  in  that  part  of  the 
Union,  estimated  to  approximate  70,000  head. 

In  Nov.,  1867,  Mr.  Landrum  imported  eight  head, 
and  these  were  followed  in  Dec.,  by  seven  import¬ 
ed  by  Gray  &  Gilmore  ;  and  these  by  three  import¬ 
ed  hy  Mr.  Flint.  In  1868  Gray  &  Gilmore  imported 
seven  more,  and  Messrs.  Landrum,  Butterfield  & 
Son  imported  two  bucks— one  of  which  was  the 
celebrated  no-horned  Costamboul  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  (1868,)  I  sent 
out  25  head  of  choice  pure-bred  goats  by  Mr.  E. 
Holland,  of  Atlanta,  17  of  which  were  bought  by 
Landrum,  Butterfield  &  Son,  and  the  other  eight  by 
various  parties  in  California. 

In  1870  Diehl  &  Brown  shipped  out  most  of  their 
stock,  60  of  which  survived,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Butterfield  &  Son.  In  1871-72,  Shearland 
&  Thomas  imported  the  larger  portion  of  the  Euty- 
chides  flock,  and  in  1872  Landrum  &  Rogers  bought 
the  larger  portion  of  my  pure-bred  stock.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  that  about  one-third  of  the  pure- 
breds  introduced  into  California,  was  contributed 
from  the  first  and  original  (Davis)  importation  of 
1848 ;  and  that  its  blood  is  present  in  probably  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  Angora  stock  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Suggestions  as  to  future  Importations. — As 


already  intimated,  the  importation  of  Asiatic  Goats 
has  been  promiscuous,  and  in  many  cases  from 
chance  lots  of  ill-bred,  ill  assorted  stock.  Few 
have  been  imported  direct  from  their  native  moun¬ 
tain  country  ;  the  greater  portion  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  near  the  coast  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  business,  and  more  interested  in  specula¬ 
tion,  than  regard  for,  or  a  desire  to  improve  the 
stock.  Mr.  John  M.  Harris,  of  California,  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  he  having,  last  year,  visited  both  Cashmere 
and  Augora,  and  after  observation  and  inquiry,  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  last  named  as  the  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  country.  He  purchased  and  imported 
two  bucks  and  ten  ewes,  (all  yearlings,)  which,  with 
their  increase  on  the  way,  cost  him  at  the  time  of 
landing  over  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

To  obtain  the  finest  specimens  of  pure-bred  An¬ 
goras,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  some  experienced 
breeder  should  go  direct  to  the  native  home  of  the 
goat  and  remain  one  or  more  years,  select  and  breed 
there,  and  thus  by  securing  an  improved  stock,  ob¬ 
tain  animals  which  would  be  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  on  many  of  the  previous  importations,  and 
proveia'really  valuable  addition  to  our  Angora  stock. 

The  Goat  of  Thibet,  the  true  Cashmere. — 
The  name  “  Cashmere  ”  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
city  where  the  far-famed  Cashmere  shawl  is  made, 
but  the  wool  entering  into  its  manufacture  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  undercoat  of  the  Goat  of  Thibet — 
the  home  of  which  goat  is  among  and  between  the 
principal  and  secondary  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
near  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  from  10,000  to 
22,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  distant  northwesterly 
about  1,500  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  2,500  miles 
east  of  Angora. 

Dr.  Davis  brought  with  him  from  Asia,  in  1848, 
besides  the  Angoras,  a  pair  of  Thibet  Goats.  The 
male  died  60on  after  his  arrival  in  this  country. 
The  female  was  smaller  than  Angoras,  narrow  in 
the  chest,  with  fox-ears,  and  rather  short,  upright, 
spiral  horns.  She  had  an  undercoat  *i  downy 
wool,  and  an  overcoat  of  white  hair  about  four 
inches  long.  This  undercoat  is  combed  out  by  the 
natives  as  it  starts  to  shed  in  the  spring,  and  is  used 
by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Cashmere  shawls. 

In  1859  1  bought  a  male  Thibet  Goat,  and  three 
females  having  the  appearance  of  being  half  Thibet 
and  half  Angora.  The  Thibet  male  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Thibet  female  imported  by  Dr. 
Davis.  I  combed  out  his  undercoat  of  wool  early 
in  April,  1859,  but  could  make  no  practical  use  of  it. 

In  1854,  when  about  to  invest  in  Thibet  and  An¬ 
gora  Goats,  I  was  advised  by  Dr.  Bachman  not  to 
purchase  the  Thibet  Goats,  but  to  rely  on  the  An¬ 
goras,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  Thibet  Goats,  like  the 
Llamas  of  the  Andes,  could  not  be  successfully  ac¬ 
climated  in  a  locality  under  10,000  feet  above  the 
ocean.  His  opinion  proved  to  be  correct  in  my 
case,  as  all  the  Thibet  Goats  in  my  flock,  pure  and 
graded,  died  in  a  few  years  after  I  purchased  them, 
from  a  disease  of  the  lungs  combined  with  dysen¬ 
tery,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  one  having  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  the  Thibets  or  Llamas.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  however,  that  with  care  and  at¬ 
tention,  both  can  be  acclimated  and  profitably  bred 
on  the  elevated  plateaus  of  California,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  perhaps  other  portions  of 
that  highly  favored  portion  of  the  Union. 


Water-Carts. 


The  regular  distribution  of  water  to  stock  in  the 
yards  and  fields,  should  never  be  neglected,  and 
where  there  is  not  an  ample  supply  from  wells,  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  carried  to  the  stock.  To  drive  the 
stock  to  water  will  often  be  more  trouble  thau  to 
carry  water  to  them,  and  a  convenient  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  tank,  holding  500  to  600 
gallons,  mounted  upon  a  wagon-frame.  One  that 
we  have  seen  in  use  was  made  of  two-inch  pine 
plank,  jointed  and  strengthened  at  the  corners  by 
cleats,  aud  held  together  by  iron  rods  with  broad 
heads  at  one  end,  and  screw  nuts  at  the  other.  The 
seams  were  calked  to  make  them  water  tight.  The 
box  was  about  8  feet  long,  4  feet  deep,  and  3  feet 
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Wide.  A  large  faucet  was  fitted  at  one  end,  and  a 
short  piece  of  hose  was  fixed  to  this,  to  convey  the 
Water  to  the  drinking  troughs.  For  milk  cows 
pasturing  in  a  field  not  supplied  with  water  in  any 
other  manner,  it  would  he  found  of  great  benefit  to 
stir  into  the  water  a  few  shovelfuls  of  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings.  The  shaking  of  the  wagon  would  keep  the 
mixture  well  stirred,  and  this  addition  to  the  water 
would  not  only  make  it  more  palatable,  and  lead 
to  a  greater  consumption  of  it,  but  it  would  supply 
additional  nutriment  of  the  most  valuable  and  de¬ 
sirable  character  for  producing  milk.  In  serving 
out  this  drink  none  of  the  stock  should  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  but  cows,  calves,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poul¬ 
try,  should  always  have  a  regular  supply.  It  makes 
work,  certainly,  but  our  principle  in  farming  is  to 
make  as  much  work  as  we  can,  provided  the  work 
is  profitable,  and  no  work  upon  the  farm  can  be 


made  more  profitable  than  caring  well  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  stock.  This  it  is  that 
produces  milk,  butter,  beef,  pork,  wool,  and  mut¬ 
ton  ;  and  these  we  have  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  money  yielding  products  of  the  farm. 


How  to  Make  a  Fishing  Scow. 

The  fishing  season  is  over,  but  the  fishing  season 
is  not  the  time  to  make  preparations  for  it.  These, 
such  as  boat-building,  should  be  done  during  the 
winter,  when  indoor  work  is  more  agreeable,  and 
leisure  is  more  ample,  than  in  the  summer.  A  boy 
who  can  handle  tools,  may  make  a  very  handsome 


boat  or  scow,  such  as  is  shown  at  figure  1,  at  a  cost 
of  five  dollars  or  less,  in  the  following  manner. 
Erocure  five  three-quarter  or  half-inch  clear  pine 
boards,  12  feet  in  length,  and  8  inches  wide ;  four 
boards  10  feet  long,  1  inch  thick,  and  1  foot  wide, 
and  three  strips  10  feet  long,  1  Finch  thick,  and 
three  inches  wide.  Plane  all  these  smoothly  on 
both  sides,  and  have  them  all  free  from  loose  knots 
or  shakes.  Cut  two  of  the  1-inch  boards  into  the 
shape  shown  at  figure  2,  for  side  boards,  sloping 


each  end  to  a  straight  line  for  two  feet,  and  then 
slightly  rounding  the  middle  of  the  board  as  shown. 
Cut  two  pieces  of  the  lt-iuch  strips  into  lengths  of 
2  feet  10  inches,  and  nail  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
side-boards  as  shown  at  fig.  3.  If  strips  of  soft  brown 
paper  are  dipped  into  tar  and  placed  between  the 


joints,  they  will  be  made  closer  and  more  water¬ 
tight.  Cut  the  8-inch  boards  into  3  feet  lengths, 
and  nail  them  across  the  bottom,  as  shown  at  figure 
3,  where  the  bevel  ends,  the  two  bottom  boards 
must  be  beveled  slight¬ 
ly  upon  one  of  their 
edges,  so  as  to  make  a 
close  joint.  Then  take 
two  of  the  11-inch 
strips,  and  make  cuts  in 
each  on  one  side  with 
the  saw,  one  inch  deep, 
as  follows  ;  measuring 
from  one  end, mark  with 
a  pencil  across  the  strip  3  feet  6  inches  from  the 
end  ;  then  mark  again  across  the  strip  li-inch  from 
the  first  mark,  and  score  between  these  marks  with 
an  x .  Then  measure  3  inches  and  make  another 
mark,  and  then  an 
inch  and  a-half  and 
make  still  another 
mark,  and  score  as 
before  between  these 
last  two  with  an  x . 
Then  do  precisely  the 
same  on  the  same 
side  of  the  strip, 
measuring  from  the 
other  end.  Then  on 
the  edges  of  the 
board  score  with 
gauge  or  make  a  line 
with  a  pencil  exactly 
one  inch  from  the 
marked  side.  Then 
make  the  cuts  on  the 
pencil  lines  down  to 
the  score  on  the 
edge,  just  one  inch 
deep,  but  no  more. 
Cut  away  the  wood  in  the  places  that  were  marked 
with  an  x ,  leaving  four  slots  11-inch  wide,  1  inch 
deep,  and  with  three  inches  between  them  upon 
each  strip.  Nail  these  strips  with  the  cut  side  in¬ 
wards,  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  side-board,  on  the 
outside  of  the  boat,  as'  seen  at  figure  4.  The  spaces 
left  in  the  gunwale  are  for  the  row-locks.  The  strips 
should  be  well  nailed  near  the  row-locks,  and  if  a 
quarter-inch  flat  headed  counter-sunk  carriage  bolt 
were  used  on  each  side  of  them,  it  would  be  very 
much  better  than  so  many  nails.  A  thin  washer, 
or  burr,  should  be  used  beneath  the  nut  of  each 
bolt.  The  row-lock  pins  spould  be  made  of  hard 
maple  or  oak,  in  the  shape  shown  at  a,  figure  4. 
They  are  one  inch  thick,  one  and  a-half  inch  wide 
at  the  lower  part,  which 
fits  into  the  slot,  with  a 
shoulder  of  half-an- 
inch,  and  the  top  is 
beveled  off  neatly  as 
shown.  The  seats,  of 
which  there  are  two,  are 
made  10  inches  wide. 
The  cleats  for  the  seats, 
one  inch  thick,  one  and 
a  half  inch  wide,  and  10 
inches  long,  are  nailed  3  inches  below  the  upper 
edge  of  the  side  board.  The  middle  seat  goes  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  with  each  edge  4 
feet  7  inches  from  the  end  of  the  boat.  The  end 
scats  are  placed  with  the  backs  2  feet  from  the  ends 
of  the  boat,  leaving  8  inches  between  each  seat  and 
the  edge  of  the  row-lock  nearest  to  it.  There  are 
cleats  for  three  seats,  but  only  two  seats  are  used 
at  once.  When  one  seat  is  used,  the  rower  sits  in 
the  center,  and  he  can  use  either  of  the  row-locks, 
the  boat  being  double-bowed. 
When  two  seats  are  used,  one  per¬ 
son  only  rows  at  one  time,  but 
either  can  row  without  changing 
seats,  and  one  always  faces  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  boat  moves. 
This  arrangement  of  scats  is  very  convenient. 
Eighteen  inches  of  each  end  is  closed  in,  and 
makes  a  locker  for  holding  fish-lines,  hooks,  or  the 
“  painter,”  which  is  a  light  rope  for  tying  up  the 
boat  when  not  in  use.  This  may  be  fastened  to  a 
ring-bolt  or  a  hole  bored  in  one  of  the  locker  cov¬ 


ers.  The  long  bottom-board,  seen  in  figure  4, 
8  inches  wide  and  half-an-inch  thick,  is  nailed  as 
shown,  by  wrought  nails  driven  from  the  outside 
and  clinched  on  the  inside.  The  seat  cleats  are 


nailed  in  the  same  manner,  as  are  also  the  side 
strips.  Every  nail  is  counter-sunk  and  the  hole 
filled  up  with  putty.  The  seams  are  puttied  or 
filled  with  a  strip  of  cotton  sheeting  pushed  in  with 
the  blade  of  a  diuner  knife.  If  the  joints  are  made 
as  well  as  they  may  be,  this  is  not  needed,  but  two 
coats  of  paint  will  make  all  tight.  The  inside 
should  be  painted  lead-color,  made  by  mixing  larnp- 


Fig.  4. — INTERIOR  OF  BOAT. 


black  with  white  paint  to  a  proper  shade.  The  out¬ 
side  may  be  painted  white  or  a  light-green,  with 
the  gunwale  of  a  light  blue.  A  few  days  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  harden  the  paint  before  using  the  boat. 
None  but  seasoned  boards  should  be  used. 

■ - ■  ■■ - ■ 

Some  Useful  Harrows. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  have  turned  their 
attention  of  late  to  harrows,  for  we  have  no  less 
than  three  acceptable  descriptions,  with  sketches, 
of  different  implements,  all  home-made.  That 
shown  in  figure  1  comes  from  a  subscriber  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  says  :  “I  have  used  this  harrow,  which  I 
made  last  winter,  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that  I 
would  like  others  to  try  it.  It  is  very  easily  and 
bl 


Fig.  1. — A  MICHIGAN  HARROW. 

cheaply  built,  almost  any  farmer  handy  with  saw 
and  auger,  can  get  one  up  for  himself,  as  it  is  with¬ 
out  a  single  mortice  or  tenon.  It  is  a  complete 
harrow,  light,  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  durable, 
and  fits  itself  well  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground; 
it  excels  on  stumpy  land,  as  one  side  will  raise  up 
when  passing  a  stump.  I  have  used  it  with  good 
effect  this  spring  in  harrowing  corn  and  potatoes, 
also  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  harrow  on  the  farm.’* 


CART  FOR  CARRYING  WATER. 


Fig.  1.— VIEW  OF  FISHING  SCOW. 


Fig.  2.— SHAPE  OF  SIDE. 
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A  Plan  of  a  Stock  lot. 


Another  “subscriber”  describes  his  harrow, 
(figure  2),  as  follows.  It  is  made  of  two  wings, 
each  of  4  pieces  5  feet  long,  of  3  x  4  oak  timber. 
Each  bar  has  five  teeth  of  half-inch  square  steel, 


placed  a  foot  apart.  The  wings  are  held  together 
by  iron  straps,  bolted  with  inch  bolts  to  each  tim¬ 
ber,  and  gained  into  the  timbers.  The  ends  of  the 
straps  are  turned  up,  so  as  to  make  hinges,  and  in 
these  strong  bolts  are  placed  to  hold  the  wings  to¬ 
gether.  A  chain  is  fastened  by  clevises  to  the  har¬ 
row,  for  the  draft,  and  the  closeness  of  the  scoring 
may  be  regulated  by  changing  the  link  of  the  chain 
to  which  the  draft-tree  is  hooked.  Still  another 


Fig.  3.— WEED  AND  SOD  HARROW. 


harrow,  which  serves  to  work  weedy  ground,  and 
gather  the  weeds  for  removal  and  destruction,  is 
described  by  a  farmer  in  Ohio.  The  form  is  shown 
at  figure  3.  The  cross-pieces,  which  hold  the  frame 
together,  are  bolted  on ;  the  teeth  (fig.  4)  are 
sharp  and  curved,  so  as  to  tear  up  roots  of  weeds, 
and  collect  them  into  bunches,  or  by  turning  it  to 
harrow  a  plowed  sod.  There  is  no  work  on  the  farm 
of  more  importance  than  harrowing,  and  the  ideas 


Fig.  4. — HARROW  TEETH. 


above  given  will  be  of  great  service  to  many  of 
our  readers,  who  may  find  time  to  turn  them  to 
account  during  the  coming  winter  season. 

- - - - 

How  Can  we  Keep  the  Boys  cr,  the  Farm  ? 

A  BOY’S  VIEW  OP  THE  HATTER. 

The  importance  of  the  question  given  above  is 
shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  discussed 
in  this  and  other  journals.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  have  seen  anything  on  the  subject  from  one  of 
the  parties  most  interested,  the  boys,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  give  place  to  the  followingfrom  “E.W.,” 
a  young  man  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  as  it  shows  that 
boys  are  thinking  of  the  matter,  and  that  at  least 


one  of  them  has  very  sensible  views  on  the  subject. 
He  says  :  “  It  was  with  more  than  common  interest 
that  I  read  ‘How  can  we  keep  the  Boys  on  the 
Farm  ?  ’  by  Mr.  Waring.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  can  be  answered  very  readily,  but  in  the 
first  place  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  dislike,  that  farmers’  sons  have  for  their 
fathers’  occupation,  and  which  seems  to  drive 
them  into  some  other  business.  We  boys,  (for  I 
am  one),  want  recreation  sometimes,  but  the  farm¬ 
er  as  a  general  thing,  expects  his  boy  to  plod  on 
from  day  to  day  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work, 
■whether  he  (the  farmer),  is  at  home  or  not.  He 
expects  him  to  do  first  class  work  with  the  poorest 
tools,  expects  the.boy  to 
understand  what  work 
he  wants  done,  and  just 
how  he  requires  it  per¬ 
formed,  whether  the 
boy  has  ever  done  that 
kind  of  work  before  or 
not,  and  then  to  cap  the 
climax,  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  boy  how  he 
must  do  it.  In  case  the 
boy  asks  for  informa¬ 
tion,  he  is  sometimes 
answered  in  this  way : 

‘  I  should  think  a  boy 
as  old  as  you  are,  would 
know  how  to  do  that. 

Why,  when  I  was  of 
your  age,  there  wasn't 
J.-ny  work  on  the  farm 
I  couldn’t  do,  and  a 
piaguey  sight  more  of 
it  too,  than  you  do.’ 

“We  boys  sometimes 
like  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  but  we  are 
often  told  when  we 
ask  permission  for  a 
holiday,  ‘  Yes,  you  can  go  a  fishing  on  the  wood- 
pile,  or  you  can  hunt  among  the  potatoes  down 
cellar,  and  mind  you  pick  every  sprout  ofE.’  The 
above  is  not  my  own  experience,  but  it  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  too  many  of  the  farmers’  sons  in  this 
County.  Now  how  can  the  boys  be  persuaded  to 
stay  on  the  farm  ?  As  a  boy,  I  say  by  making  farm 
life  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudge  from  day  to  day, 
give  the  boy  an  interest  in  the  farm,  ask  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  a  piece  of  work, 
and  if  his  way  is  a  good  one,  follow  it  or  adopt  a 
part  of  it,  and  let  him  see  that  you  think  something 
of  his  opinion,  even  if  he  is  a  boy  ;  this  will  stimu¬ 
late  him  to  study  agricultural  works,  and  to  gain 
all  the  information  of  farming  he  can. 

“  Let  the  boy  have  a  calf  or  a  yoke  of  steers  to 
call  his  own,  and  let  them  he  his,  and  when  the  calf 
becomes  a  cow,  or  the  steers  oxen,  if  the  boy  wishes 
to  sell,  let  him,  and  use  your  influence  to  persuade 
him  to  invest  the  money  received  in  something  that 
will  be  remunerative  ;  do  not,  as  some  farmers  do, 
put  that  money  into  your  own  pocket,  and  tell  the 
boy  that  it  is  all  the  same  as  though  he  had  it  to 
spend,  as  the  farm  will  be  his  by  and  by.  Very 
few  boys  understand  such  talk,  and  if  they  do, 
would  rather  have  one  dollar  now  than  the  prospect 
of  having  ten  dollars  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  time. 
If  the  boy  wishes  to  purchase  young  stock  with  the 
money  received  for  his  cow,  let  him,  and  if  need 
be,  set  apart  an  acre  or  two  for  him  on  which  he 
can  raise  some  of  the  feed  required  to  keep  his  cat¬ 
tle  through  the  winter.  If  thought  best,  let  the 
boy  pay  a  little  in  the  way  of  rent  for  the  land  ; 
give  him  a  day  now  and  then  to  properly  work  it ; 
encourage  him  to  raise  what  you  know  to  be  the 
most  profitable  ;  furnish  the  manure,  give  a  cheer¬ 
ing  word,  an  improving  nod  (such  things  go  a  great 
way),  do  not  act  as  though  you  begrudged  him  the 
land  and  the  time  ;  do  not  give  him  ‘that  corner 
over  there,’  that  you  know  will  not  grow  white 
beans,  but  let  the  land  be  good.  You  will  never 
lose  anything  by  it,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  be  the 
gainer  by  so  doing,  for  the  boys  will  see  that  you 
wish  them  to  succeed  in  their  undertakings.” 


A  subscriber  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  wishes  for  a 
plan  of  a  stock  lot,  for  the  winter  feeding  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  in  which  each  may  be  kept 
separate,  and  yet  all  may  be  fed  and  watered  from 
one  barn  and  well.  The  plan  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving,  would  serve  the  purpose.  The 
barn  is  in  front,  and  there  is  a  shed  in  the  rear.  If 
the  shed  is  not  already  long  enough  for  the  purpose, 
it  may  be  extended.  A  door  from  the  shed  opens 
into  each  lot,  and  the  shed  may  be  divided  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  yards,  or  not,  as  may  be  desired.  A 
feed  rack  may  be  in  each  yard,  and  the  water 


PLAN  FOR  A  STOCK  LOT. 

troughs,  which  are  placed  against  the  shed,  maybe 
connected  together  by  inverted  siphons  of  lead 
pipe  ;  these  are  buried  in  the  ground,  so  that  when 
one  is  filled  all  are  filled,  or  by  a  spout  at  the  eave 
of  the  shed  into  which  the  water  may  be  pumped 
from  the  well,  and  from  which  it  would  flow  into 
each  one.  If  the  yards  are  needed  of  larger  size, 
they  may  be  extended  on  each  side,  leaving  en¬ 
trances  at  the  ends  of  the  shed.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  furnish  any  more  convenient  plan,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  from  them. 

- - — - • 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Hay-Rack  and  Manger. — A  cheap  and  couveni- 


Fig.  1.— RACK  AND  MANGER. 


ent  hay-rack  and  manger  is  shown  at  figure  1.  The 
front  of  the  manger  should  be  of  oak  or  other  hard- 
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wood  plank,  two  inches  thick,  and  one  foot  wide, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  is  placed  about  24  feet 
from  the  floor ;  the  bottom  should  be  one  foot 
wide.  The  side  of  the  hay-rack  is  one  foot  wide, 
the  front  is  18  inches  wide  ;  the  top  and  bottom 
being  of  the  same  width,  so  that  hay  will  not  lodge. 
The  bottom  is  made  from  14-inch  hard  board,  and 
is  placed  one  foot  above  the  top  of  the  manger. 
Two  guards,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  in 
length,  are  placed  in  an  upright  position  across  the 
opening.  At  the  front  of  the  manger  is  a  swinging 
door,  which  is  shown  partly  open.  This  opens 
into  the  feed-passage.  The  manger  may  have  one 
end  partitioned  for  feeding  grain.  All  corners 
should  be  smoothed  and  rounded  off,  and  to  make 
it  durable,  I  would  attach  a  thin,  flat  bar  of  iron  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  manger  by  screws  or  rivets. 

Stable  Fittings— Safe-guards.—  Many  horses 
are  injured  by  becoming  untied  or  breaking  loose 
and  ranging  in  the  stable,  and  being  kicked  by  other 


Fig.  2.—  INTERIOR  OF  STABLE. 


animals  ;  this  of  course  is  generally  the  result  of 
carelessness  in  tieiug  or  adjusting  of  the  halter- 
head.  To  guard  against  such  an  accident,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  some  manner  to  bar  the  passage-way  in 
rear  of  the  stall.  A  very  good  plan  of  doing  this  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  The  arrangement  consists  of  a 
bar  of  hardwood,  2  inches  square,  one  end  of  which 
fits  closely  into  a  hole  made  two  inches  deep  in  the 
boarding,  at  the  rear  of  the  stall,  or  a  notch  is  sawed 
into  a  piece  of  hardwood  board  and  nailed  at  the 
point  desired,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  The  opposite 
end  fits  into  a  recess  cut  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
elbow  of  the  stall,  and  may  be  secured  by  a  wood¬ 
en  pin,  but  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  horses, 
when  loose  in  a  stall,  will  rarely  try  to  raise  and 
throw  this  bar  out  of  position.  A  more  secure  and 
convenient  arrangement  consists  of  a  round  stick, 
2  inches  in  diameter,  which  fits  loosely  into  a  hole 
bored  through  the  scantling  at  the  front  of  the  el¬ 
bow  of  the  stall,  and  '2  • 


inches  from  the  top  of 
the  same.  A  hole  is 
also  bored,  into  the 
wall,  at  the  rear  of  the 
stall,  into  which  the  end 
of  the  bar  fits  when  in 
position  ;  when  not  in 
use  it  is  simply  pushed 
inward,  sliding  upon  a 
board,  the  end  striking 
against  the  standard,  if 
it  is  at  the  right  place  ; 
if  not,  a  hole  is  bored 
through  this  also,  and 
the  hoard  extended  beyond,  with  a  block  nailed  at  a 
joint,  letting  the  end  of  the  bar  project  i  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  elbow,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  in  po¬ 
sition  at  night.  Two  forms  of  doors  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  soiled  bedding,  etc.,  are  shown  near  the 
floor  in  figure  2.  One  is  a  slide  door,  and  is  retain¬ 
ed  in  position  by  a  weight.  The  other  is  secured  by 
hinges  at  the  top,  upon  which  it  swings  ;  a  weight¬ 
ed  cord  may  also  be  used  for  keeping  it  open,  or  a 
leather  strap  may  be  nailed  to  the  lower  end,  and 
hooked  over  a  nail  when  the  door  is  swung  open. 

Skeleton  Dooe  for  Coops. — To  protect  young 


Fig,  3.— REST  FOR  BAR. 


chicks  from  weasels,  rats,  and  other  enemies,  at 
night,  I  use  a  skeleton  door,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  figure  4.  For  new  coops  use  slats  about 


Fig.  4.— SKELETON  DOOR  FOR  COOPS. 


21  inches  wide,  or  if  old  coops  are  to  he  used,  I  lay 
them  down,  with  the  slat  side  up,  and  fit  pieces  of 
boards  in  each  space,  then  nail  on  a  couple  of  cleats, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  top  piece.  During  the  day 
it  may  be  hung  upon  the  fence  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  When  placed  upon  the  coop,  a  wooden 
button  secures  it  firmly  in  position.  A  perfectly 
close  fit  is  not  necessary  or  desirable,  but  no  space 
should  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  prefer  the 
bottom  of  the  coops  to  be  open,  and  move  the 
coop  once  in  three  or  four  days.  By  the  use  of  this 
skeleton  door,  chicks  may  be  kept  in  until  the 
heavy  dews  disappear,  or  during  rainy  days,  when 
they  would  otherwise  roam  around  iu  the  wet  grass. 

To  Prevent  Cattle  Throwing  Fences,  Hook¬ 
ing,  etc.- — To  prevent 
a  cow  from  throwing 
fences  or  hooking  other 
cows,  make  a  wooden 
strip  24  inches  wide,  and 
J  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
attach  it  to  the  horns 
by  screws ;  to  this  is 
fastened,  by  a  small 
bolt,  a  strip  of  hard¬ 
wood,  3  inches  wide,  4 
an  inch  thick,  and  of 
a  length  sufficient  to 
reach  downward  within 
an  inch  of  the  face, 
and  within  2  or  3 
inches  of  the  nostrils.  In  the  lower  end  of  this 
strip  are  previously  driven  several  sharp  nails, 
which  project  about  4  of  an  inch.  The  arrange- 


Fig.  6.  latches.  Fig.  7. 

rnent  is  shown  in  figure  5  ;  the  strip,  when  proper¬ 
ly  attached,  allows  the  animal  to  eat  and  drink  with 
all  ease,  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  hook  or  to 
throw  a  fence,  the 
sharpened  nails  soon 
cause  an  abrupt  cessa¬ 
tion  of  that  business. 

Desirable  Gate 
Latches. — Some  of  the 
most  desirable  forms  of 
gate  latches,  and  the 
manner  of  constructing 
them,  ar,e  here  shown. 

That  in  figure  6  is  the 
most  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  the  latch 
should  he  from  2  to  24 
feet  in  length,  I  inch 
thick,  24  inches  wide, 
and  made  of  hardwood. 

Either  of  the  forms  shown  in  figures  8,  9,  or  10,  will 
be  desirable  for  securing  the  end  of  the  latch  when 


Fig.  8.  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 
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the  gate  is  closed.  The  plan  of  figures  8  and  9,  alio  w- 
ingthe  gate  to  open  both  ways,  and  that  of  figure  10 
but  on  a  way.  In  figure  7 
the  latch  is  self-shutting, 
a  strong  string,  or  short 
chain,  connects  the  latch 
with  the  board  ;  the  outer 
end  of  the  latch  fits  loose¬ 
ly  into  the  gate  frame, 
while  the  opposite  end 
works  freely  between  the 
connecting  pieces.  The 
one  in  figure  11  is  also 
self-acting,  six  inches  of 
the  latch  is  made  one  inch 
in  diameter, and  fits  loose¬ 
ly  into  a  hole  in  the  part 
A  ;  between  this  and  the 
shoulder  of  the  latch  a 
coiled  springis  used.  Ibis 


Fig.  11. — LATCH. 


plain  that  when  the  latch  is  pushed  hack,  the  action 
of  the  spring  will  again  bring  it  forward.  The 
plan  of  figure  12  is 
different ;  two  inches 
from  the  inner  end,  a 
piece  i  of  an  inch  square 
is  cut  out  and  through 
the  connecting  pieces  ; 

24  inch  wooden  pins  are 
inserted  24  inches  apart, 
between  which  the 
latch  slides  when  in 
use  ;  when  the  latch  is 
moved  outward,  the 
notched  part  falls  by 
its  own  weight,  and 
catches  over  the  lower 

piece.  To  prevent  _. 

V  .  u  ,  4.  f  Fig.  12. — LATCH, 

shoving  back  too  far,  a  & 

i-inch  wooden  pin  is  inserted  in  the  latch,  as  shown. 
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The  Foreign  Cattle  and  Beef  Trade. 


The  exportation  of  live  cattle,  fresh  beef  and 
mutton  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
Europe,  although  it  began  only  about  a  year 
ago,  has  already  become  a  business  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  first  shipment  of  fresh  beef  from 
New  York  was  made  in  October  1875,  and  since 
then  over  10,000  carcasses  have  been  exported.  The 
business  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  one  wealthy 
stock  dealer,  but  recently  shipments  have  been 
made  by  two  others.  The  first  party  has  now  con¬ 
tracts  with  17  ocean  steamers,  in  which  refrigera¬ 
tors  are  provided  for  the  meat.  This  new  business 
is  one  of  great  interest  to  farmers  and  consumers 
of  meat  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
other  countries,  although,  curiously  enough,  each 
of  these  parties  interested,  is  affected  in  an  exactly 
opposite  manner.  The  American  farmer  hopes  for 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  his  beef  cattle,  while  the 
English  farmer  dreads  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
his.  The  English  consumer,  on  short  rations,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  meat  in  his  markets, 
hopes  for  a  better  supply  and  lower  prices,  and  the 
American  consumer,  paying  all  he  possibly  can, 
and  hoping  for  a  reduction  of  his  butcher’s  bills, 
fears  a  shorter  supply  and  still  higher  prices.  To 
make  the  business  more  complicated  still,  we  find 
the  reason  for  it  all  existing,  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
more  wholesome  feeding  of  our  cattle  upon  grass, 
hay  and  corn,  and  the  more  mature  condition  in 
which  they  come  to  market,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  meat  is  of  a  better  quality  than  the  hulk 
of  the  English  beef,  and  quite  equal  to  their  very 
best ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  hasty  and 
forced  manner  in  which  English  farmers  have  of 
late  fed  their  beeves,  using  oil  cakes  of  various 
kinds,  and  stall  feeding  in  place  of  pasturing  and 
feeding  upon  roots,  hay  and  grain  ;  and  of  rush¬ 
ing  their  cattle  to  market  loaded  with  fat,  in¬ 
stead  of  flesh,  at  an  age  far  too  early  for  ripe¬ 
ness  and  healthy  maturity.  The  whole  question, 
therefore,  becomes  a  most  interesting  study  for 
farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  one  which 
excites  the  hopes  and  fears  of  two  great  meat  eat¬ 
ing  nations.  •  The  most  important  question  to  every 
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one  interested  is,  can  the  business  be  made  perma¬ 
nent  ?  At  first  we  were  doubtful,  foreseeing  the 
great  risks,  the  heavy  expenses,  and  the  small 
margin  for  profit.  That  the  business  increases  in 
magnitude  week  by  week,  is  not,  to  our  mind,  any 
proof  that  it  is  either  profitable  or  will  be  perma¬ 
nent.  In  the  London  “Agricultural  Gazette,”  of 
September  4th,  we  find  the  following :  We  con¬ 

tinue  to  receive  American  consignments  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  ; ’  ‘  American  supplies  continue  about 
the  same  with  regard  to  quantity,  condition,  and 
demand.’  As  regards  the  value  of  beef  in  New 
York,  or  the  charges  of  transmission,  I  can  give 
no  information  ;  as  a  consumer,  and  not  a  producer 
of  meat,  my  anxiety  as  to  the  ^  success  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  at  an  end.  The  week  ending  Aug.  19 
was  remarkable  for  great  heat,  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  exceeding  the  average  for  the  same  week  by 
no  less  than  10°,  and  we  have  no  complaints  of  the 
condition  of  the  foreign  meat  that  appeared  in  the 
metropolitan  market.  Every  obstacle  appears  to 
be  removed,  the  home  trade  monoply  broken 
through,  and  meat  from  the  far  West  exhibited  on 
the  Newgate  market  shambles  during  the  tropical 
heat  of  this  summer  as  perfect  in  condition  as  meat 
sent  up  from  Leicester  or  York ;  in  fact  in  finer 
condition,  ripened  by  having  been  slaughtered  14 
days — tender  and  ready  for  the  table.  This  mar¬ 
vellous  triumph  of  art  over  nature  bursts  upon  the 
consumer  by  surprise.  The  rapid  development 
of  the  trade  is  astonishing.  The  first  trial  cargo 
arrived  in  Liverpool  at  Christmas,  and  proved  so 
successful  that  the  flow  of  meat  is  checked  only 
by  the  difficulty  in  preparing  the  holds  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  reception,  and  the  necessary  engineer¬ 
ing  arrangements.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
effect  that  this  opening  of  the  meat  market  will 
have  upon  British  agriculture.  It  is  beyond  con¬ 
troversy  that  a  large  portion  of  the  native  meat 
exhibited  on  the  butchers’  stalls  is  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  The  artificially  fed  meat  is  disproportioned  as 
regards  the  lean  flesh  and  fat,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
judicious  use  of  oleaginous  substances,  greatly  to 
its  deterioration.  Meat  so  prepared  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  beef  from  American  grass 
fed  bullocks.” — In  the  same  paper  we  notice  that 
250  carcasses  of  American  beef  sold  in  Glasgow 
for  61  pence  sterling  per  pound.  This  is  equal  to 
141-  cents  of  our  currency  (not  gold).  The  same 
week  the  same  cattle  could  have  been  sold  in  New 
York  at  13  cents  per  pound.  2i  cents  per  pound 
can  scarcely  pay  more  than  the  expenses,  leaving 
but  a  shade  of  profit,  and  no  margin  for  loss  by 
occasional  damage.  If  this  were  all,  the  business 
would  probably  stop  suddenly.  But  there  is  another 
influence  under  which  support  is  given  to  it.  Our 
market  is  drooping  under  an  excess  of  supply,  and 
a  general  downward  tendency  of  prices.  So  long 
as  this  continues,  a  scarcity,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  of  the  best  grades  of  cattle  here,  helps  to 
sustain  the  market  considerably,  and  although  the 
foreign  trade  yields  no  profit,  it  will  continue  so 
long  as  an  indirect  advantage  can  be  gained  by  it 
in  the  home  market.  But  it  will  continue  no  longer  ; 
nor  will  any  persons  enter  into  it,  except  such  as 
can  make  it  count  in  this  way  to  their  advantage 
here.  When  the  state  of  the  markets  here  promises 
a  fair  profit  on  all  the  stock  brought  forward  for 
sale,  or  the  condition  of  the  English  markets  offers 
no  inducement  for  shipments,  they  will  cease.  The 
business  is  simply  a  double  acting  safety  valve, 
which  yields  to  pressure  upon  either  side,  and 
when  the  pressure  is  equalized,  ceases  to  act. 
There  can  he  uo  permanence  about  such  a  business 
unless  the  conditions  become  permanent.  The 
variation  is  so  small  and  must  continue  to  be  so 
small,  which  may  serve  to  upset  the  conditions,  that 
neither  any  great  benefit  nor  any  serious  harm  can 
happen  to  cither  of  the  interested  parties,  here  or 
in  England.  We  cannot  see  that  farmers  here  have 
any  thing  to  hope  for,  or  consumers  have  much  to 
fear  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices,  nor  that  English 
farmers  have  much  to  dread,  or  English  consumers 
have  any  great  expectations  as  to  lower  prices 
there.  The  gain  will  be  to  the  English  people,  who 
will  discover  that  the  long  vaunted  British  beef  has 
disappeared,  and  that  America  now  produces  the 


best  beef  in  the  world.  This  will  be  an  agreeable 
thought  for  an  American,  although  he  may  have  to 
pay  something  more  for  his  roast  as  an  offset.  That 
the  business  will  continue  depends  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  the  continuance  of  which  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicated,  the  only  thing  which  can  make  it  per¬ 
manent  is  the  continued  neglect  in  England  of  the 
breeds  of  beef  cattle,  that  are  most  productive  of 
beef  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  continued  ex- 
penditnre  of  capital,  labor,  and  land  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fancy  stock,  which  does  not  contribute 
food  to  the  markets  any  more  than  do  so  many 
elephants  or  giraffes  in  a  menagerie. 

- - - - 

How  to  Make  a  Perforated  Bit. 


The  perforated  bit  for  sucking  cows  is  not  made 
for  sale  anywhere,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  can  be 
made  very  easily  as  follows.  Take  a  piece  of  half¬ 
inch  iron  pipe,  nine 

_ 


tu 


inches  long ;  split  the 
pipe  at  each  end  for  an 
inch  and  a-half,  and  cut 
off  one-half  of  the  split. 
The  pipe  then  appears 
as  at  a  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  ends  are  then 
heated  and  worked  on 
the  anvil  into  loops,  as 
shown  at  6.  The  pipe  is 
then  held  in  the  vice 
and  a  few  holes  drilled  through  it,  as  shown  at  c. 
It  is  then  ready  for  use,  being  fastened  by  a  head¬ 
stall,  strap,  or  old  bridle  on  to  the  cow’s  head. 


PEEFOBATED  BIT. 


The  Business  of  Sheep  Bbeeding.—  Although 
the  price  of  wool  is  lower  all  over  the  world  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years,  there  is  no  evidence 
anywhere  of  any  depression  in  the  business  of  sheep¬ 
breeding.  On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  sheep,  ewes  as  well  as  rams,  is  Yery  brisk,  and 
we  have  more  inquiries  as  to  choice  of  locations  for 
sheep  farms  in  the  West,  and  the  purchase  of  good 
stock  animals,  than  at  any  previous  time.  The 
same  is  noticeable  in  other  countries.  In  one  issue 
of  the  “  Mark  Lane  Express,”  (London,  England), 
we  counted  recently  the  sale  of  no  less  than  11,176 
choice  breeding  ewes  and  rams,  of  various  breeds, 
but  chiefly  of  the  more  popular  Shropshire  sheep, 
of  which  one  sale  of  2,500,  one  of  over  3,000,  and 
another  of  1,500,  are  from  some  of  the  first  premium 
flocks. in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  The  growing 
demand  for  good  mutton  and  lambs,  is  evidently 
making  the  growth  of  wool  a  secondary  interest, 
as  it  ought  properly  to  he  with  sheep  breeders. 


A  Safe  Milking  Tube. 

The  dangers  of  using  straws,  quills,  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  tubes  which  may  happen  to  he  at  hand,  to  in¬ 
sert  into  a  cow’s  teats,  which  may  be  obstructed 
by  any  cause,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  milk,  consists 
in  the  liability  of  the  tube  to  break  within  the  teat, 
or  to  enter  so  far  that  it  can  not  he  drawn  back. 
The  consequence  of  such  an  accident  might  be 
very  serious.  A  milking-tube  of  silver,  specially 
made  to  draw  the  milk  in  an  emergency,  when  it 
cannot  well  be  done  by  hand,  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  the  maker,  Mr.  G.  P.  Pilling,  701  Chestnut  st., 
Philadelphia.  An  engraving  of  the  tube  is  given 
herewith.  It  is  made  to  fit  a  long  or  short  teat, 
by  sliding  the  ring  up  or  down,  and  is  perfect- 


MTLKINCr  TUBE. 

Iy  safe  to  use.  As  a  set  of  four  tubes  costs  but  a 
trifle,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  an  owner 
of  a  cow  to  have  one  in  readiness  for  emergencies. 


How  to  Keep  Tools  Clean. — “J.  D.,”  Alle¬ 
gheny  Co.,  Pa.  When  tools  are  clean  and  bright, 
they  maybe  kept  so  by  wiping  them,  before  putting 
them  away  after  having  been  used,  with  a  cloth 


dipped  in  melted  paraffine.  If  they  are  rusted  they 
may  be  cleaned  by  soaking  them  in  kerosene  oil, 
and  then  rubbing  them  with  an  oily  rag  dipped  in 
the  very  finest  emery  powder. 


A  Rustic  or  Temporary  Road  Bridge. 

The  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  Government  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  is  one  of  the  mast  interesting 
and  instructive  portions  of  what  has  been  the  most 
valuable  of  any  one  of  the  international  exhibitions 
yet  held.  In  examining  the  Government  exhibit, 
we  came  across  a  model  of  a  bridge,  intended  for 
the  passage  of  an  army  across  an  unfordable  stream, 
which  was  designed  by  Sergeant  N.  Gentner,  Co. 
A.,  Battalion  of  Engineers.  This  bridge,  of  which 
an  engraving  is  given  on  the  next  page,  construct¬ 
ed  of  rough  timber,  and  put  together  without  a 
bolt  or  the  use  of  any  tool  except  an  ax,  would  he 
found  especially  useful  in  case  of  the  sudden  de¬ 
struction  of  a  road  bridge  by  a  freshet  or  by  fire. 
Four  handy  men  could,  in  a  few  hours,  easily  con¬ 
struct  a  bridge  of  this  character,  strong  enough  to 
support  a  loaded  wagon  and  team.  Nothing  is  re¬ 
quired  but  suitable  timber,  and  some  ropes  or 
chains.  For  a  rustic  bridge,  across  a  stream  or  a 
ravine,  it  would  also  .he  very  appropriate  and  re¬ 
markably  picturesque ;  in  this  case,  being  perma¬ 
nent,  chains  or  wire  rope  should  be  used  for  the 
fastenings,  as  bolts  or  spikes  are  unsuitable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elasticity  and  constant  although  slight 
motion  of  the  parts  when  under  a  burden.  The 
illustration  describes  the  bridge  sufficiently  with¬ 
out  much  other  explanation.  The  ties  should  be 
securely  fastened  or  knotted.  When  ropes  are 
used,  safe  knots  should  be  made,  and  sufficient 
lashings  to  resist  the  strain.  The  safest  fasten¬ 
ings,  if  chains  are  used,  are  made  by  passing  one 
link  through  another,  and  then  putting  a  “  toggle,” 
or  piece  of  stout  wire  or  bar  iron,  through  the  link 
that  is  inserted.  If  the  ends  of  the  bar  or  wire  are 
bent,  it  cannot  work  out  of  place.  The  main  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  floor  are  the  ropes  or  chains  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  bridge,  and  those  from  the  middle  of  each 
half.  These  are  double,  and  to  procure  the  proper 
tension,  “  toggle  poles  ”  arc  used  to  twist  them  un¬ 
til  sufficiently  tight,  when  the  “  toggles  ”  are  held 
by  or  fastened  to  the  timbers,  after  the  manner  in 
which  a  common  bucksaw  is  tightened,  or  a  load  of 
saw  logs  arc  bound  down  by  the  tightening  pole. 
Chains  or  ropes  are  stretched  along  each  side  as 
guards,  and  a  twist  is  taken  around  each  piece  of 
timber  passed  by  the  guards.  The  floor  is  laid  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  to  hold  the  floor-planks  in 
place,  and  yet  to  permit  the  free  motion  of  all  parts 
of  the  bridge,  a  chain  may  be  laid  down  along  each 
side  of  the  floor,  and  held  by  stout  staples  or  broad- 
headed  spikes  driven  into  each  plank.  This  bridge 
has  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  rapidity  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  of  great  strength  and  safety  with 
comparatively  light  timbers  ;  while  the  materials  are 
of  a  kind  easily  procurable  almost  in  any  locality. 

- mma »-*♦*-«»- - 

Coloe  of  Bebkshire  Pigs. — Several  have  asked 
what  is  the  proper  color  of  the  pure  Berkshire.  It 
is  not  entirely  black,  but  has  a  white  spot  oh  the 
face,  and  white  feet.  If  there  is  a  white  splash  on 
the  side  near  the  shoulder,  it  is  not  a  disqualifica¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  not  desirable.  Pure  Essex  pigs  are 
entirely  black. 

Sale  of  the  Ellman  Southdowns.— -A  sale 
of  a  notable  flock  of  sheep  has  recently  occurred  at 
Landport,  County  of  Sussex,  England.  The  flock 
was  the  Glynde  flock  of  Southdowns,  established 
more  than  a  century  ago,  by  Mr.  Richard  Ellman, 
of  Glynde,  and  since  then  bred  continuously  by  his 
son  and  grandson.  There  were  sold  200  ewes,  400 
lambs,  and  40  rams,  and  this  flock,  which  has  be¬ 
come  historical,  has  now  been  scattered  and  has 
disappeared.  Mr.  Ellman  is  referred  to  in  Stewart’s 
“  Shepherd’s  Manual,”  as  the  first  breeder  who 
brought  the  Southdowns  into  prominence,  and 
made  them  the  most  reputable  mutton  and  short 
wool  sheep  in  England  ;  he  commenced  his  labors 
50  yea>-s  before  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  began  his  remark¬ 
able  course  of  improvement  upon  the  same  breed. 
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White  Flowers  for  Winter. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  take  care  of  a 
few  flowers  in  the  winter,  and  to  whom  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  single  bloom  is  an  event 
of  great  interest,  would  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  visit  a  florist’s  establishment, 
where  the  business  is  growing  flowers 
for  market.  To  look  into  houses,  each 
a  hundred  feet  long,  and  to  see  each 
filled,  a  long  row  on  each  side,  with  one 
kind  of  plant  only,  to  be  told  that  this 
brings  so  much  a  dozen,  and  that  so 
much  a  hundred ;  to  learn  that  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  cut  off  of  one  lot  of 
plants,  they  will  go  to  the  rubbish  heap 
to  make  room  for  another  set,  destroys 
all  the  poetry  and  sentiment  connected 
with  flowers.  To  the  florist  it  is  a 
question  of  so  many  dollars  for  such  a 
number  of  square  feet  of  glass,  and  the 
flowers  are  not  grown  because  the 
grower  loves  them,  but  because  they 
give  him  the  wherewith  to  buy  bread 
and  butter,  and  shoes  for  his  family. 

If  one  goes  to  a  fashionable  wedding, 
or  an  equally  fashionable  funeral,  and 
sees  in  either  case  the  elaborate  deco¬ 
rations  made  up  of  solid  flowers  by  the 
wheelbarrow-load,  if  not  the  cart-load, 
and  costing  hundreds,  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  dollars,  he  wonders  where 
all  these  flowers,  and  so  many  of  one 
kind,  could  have  come  from.  It  would 
take  a  long  journey  around  the  suburbs 
of  New  York,  or  other  city,  to  find  the 
factories,  for  such  they  really  are,  where 
these  plants  are  made.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  small  establishments  grow 
but  three  or  four — and  sometimes  only 
one  thing,  and  the  decorative  florists — 

“  bouquetists”  they  call  themselves  in 
England — draw  their  materials  from 
many  different  sources.  In  floral 
decorations,  especially  for  weddings 
and  funerals,  the  great  majority  of  flowers  must 
be — for  fashion  has  so  ordered  it — white,  and 
to  those  who  grow  flowers,  good  whites,  and  a 
succession  of  them,  are 
of  great  importance. 

Those  who  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  floral  designs, 
will  see  that  the  ground¬ 
work  is  usually  made  of 
some  very  small  white 
flowers,  serving  as  a 
background  for  what¬ 
ever  else  may  be  added. 

Candytuft,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum,  and  such  things 
are  largely  used,  but 
these  are  not  so  effective 
as  certain  composites, 
such  as  the  Eupatori- 
ums,  Stevias,  Piquerias, 
etc.,  of  which  immense 
quantities  are  con¬ 
sumed,  and  must  be 
grown  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  character 
of  these  flowers  will  be 
understood  from  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  is  that 
of  an  Eupatorium,  own 
brother  to  the  well- 
known  Thoroughwort, 
or  Boneset,  which, 

though  the  flowers  are  similar  in  shape, 
have  not  the  pure  white  of  those  of  its 


cultivated  relatives.  The  difficulty  with  the 
white  flowers  of  this  character  generally  culti¬ 
vated  by  florists  has  been,  that  they  came  in 
bloom  just  too  early,  or  too  late,  to  meet  the 


WINTER-FLOWERING  EUPATORIUM. — (if.  triste.) 

great  demand  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays,  and  it  was  difficult  on  the  one  hand 
to  retard,  and  on  the  other  to  hurry  up  the 


a  temporary  BRIDGE.— (Seepage  119.) 

well  known  kinds.  A  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson  came  across,  in  the  hands  of 


some  florist  of  less  enterprise,  a  white  flower¬ 
ing  plant,  which  just  supplied  the  gap,  and 
most  accommodatingly  came  into  flower  just, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  most  needed.  The 
fact  that  it  had  no  name  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  Mr.  II.  from  seeing  its  merits,  and 
securing  it.  The  plant  turns  out  to  be 
a  West  Indian  species  of  the  Boneset 
genus,  Eupatorium  triste,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  become  the  “  missing  link  ”  be¬ 
tween  the  too  early  Stevias  and  too 
late  Eupatoriums.  The  engraving 
gives  a  flower-cluster  and  the  upper- 
leaves  of  about  the  natural  size. 

Weigelas— Old  and  New. 

None  of  the  flowering  shrubs  of  re¬ 
cent  introduction  have  proved  more 
worthy  of  general  cultivation,  than  the 
Weigelas.  We  use  the  term  “recent  ” 
in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
plants  were  introduced  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so  ago,  but  so  slow  are  our 
people  in  learning  what  is  good  and 
desirable  among  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
plants  that  have  been  in  cultivation  as 
long  as  the  Weigelas,  are  still  new  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
for  these  that  we  write,  and  not  for  the 
very  few  to  whom  a  plant  that  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  two  or  three 
years  has  already  become  old.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  shrubs  introduced 
as  Weigelas  have  been  found  to  be  not 
sufficiently  distinct  from  an  older  genus, 
Diervilla,  and  are  now  by  botanists 
placed  in  that,  and  that  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  Diervillas,  but  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  Weigelas,  and  being  still  so 
called  in  nearly  all  the  catalogues,  it  is 
expedient  to  keep  that  as  the  garden  or 
common  name.  When  first  introduced 
we  had  only  rosea  (Diervilla  Japonica 
of  botanists)  and  amabalis ,  which, 
though  differing  in  habit,  is  regarded  as  only 
a  form  of  the  other.  Since  then,  so  readily  are 
the  plants  raised  from  seed,  the  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  has  increased, 
some  of  our  nurseries 
offering  as  many  as  20 
named  sorts,  and  the 
European  catalogues 
have  still  more.  Some 
of  these  varieties  are 
not  very  distinct,  while 
others  are  well  marked 
and  desirable.  The  va¬ 
riety  Deboisii  is  one  of 
our  favorites,  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  its  very  dark- 
rose  or  crimson  flowers 
being  something  won¬ 
derful  ;  another  we 
highly  prize  is  one  call¬ 
ed  Hortensis  nivea,  with 
flowers  of  a  pure  white, 
and  remaining  so ;  there 
are  others,  of  which  the 
flowers  are  white  when 
they  first  open , but  after¬ 
wards  change  to  blush 
or  rose  color.  This  flow¬ 
ers  profusely  in  spring, 
and  then,  provided  the 
season  is  not,  like  the. 
last,  too  dry,  it  continues 
to  bloom  more  or  less  through  the  season.  In  ex¬ 
amining  the  shrubs  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition* 
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we  came  across  a  Weigela,  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
which  we  had  not  seen  before  ;  this  was  label¬ 
ed  W.  Lamllei,  and  may  be  called  Lavalle’s 
Weigela.  This,  though  introduced  four  or  five 
years  ago  in  Europe,  does  not  appear  to  be 


the  meeting  with,  in  their  native  wilds,  plants  we 
had  long  known  in  gardens  at  home.  To  come 
across  Drummond’s  Phlox  in  immense  beds, 
to  see  Eschscholtzia  by  the  acre,  and  in  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  meet 
with  the  charming  Ncmophilas,  always  garden 


an  umbrella,  as  in  the  parsnip,  carrot,  fennel, 
parsley,  and  other  common  plants  of  that  fami¬ 
ly.  There  is  generally,  at  the  point  where  the 
umbrella  sticks  start  from  the  main  stem,  a 
whorl  of  leaves,  much  smaller  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  leaves,  which  form  what  is  called  the  in- 


LAVALLE’s  weigela. — {Weigela  LavaHei.) 


much  known  in  this  country;  it  originated 
with  M.  Lemoine,  who  claims  that  it  is  a 
hybrid  between  W.  arborea  and  W.  multiflora  ; 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  quite  distinct  and 
interesting  variety.  Its  flowers  are  pendu¬ 
lous,  and  of  a  very  dark  reddish  purple,  with  a 
yellow  center,  the  colors  making  a  rich  con¬ 
trast.  The  Messrs.  Parsons  inform  us  that  this 
variety,  like  the  white  one  just  referred  to,  con¬ 
tinues  to  bloom  nearly  all  the  season.  The  en¬ 
graving,  made  in  September,  is  of  course  from 
the  late  flowers;  the  first  flowers  appear  in 
pendent  clusters,  and  more  numerous  than 
here  shown,  and  they  are  also  larger.  The 
English  florists  regard  this  as  a  fine  forcing 
variety ;  indeed,  all  the  Weigelas  force  readily, 
as  our  market  florists  well  know,  as  pots  of 
the  common  kinds,  forced  into  full  bloom  in 
March  and  April,  are  among  the  plants  which 
these  dealers  sell  at  that  season  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  purchasers. 

- -  —a  ■»»  — - - 

Leavenworth’s  Eryngo. 


In  recalling  the  incidents  of  an  extended  jour¬ 
ney  across  the  Continent  many  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  Pacific  railroads  were  even  planned,  none 
are  remembered  with  more  satisfaction  than 


Leavenworth’s  eryngo. — ( Eryngium  Leavcnworthii .) 

volucre.  This  flower  arrangement  is  so  fre¬ 
quent  and  so  striking  in  this  family,  that  one 
can  readily  recognize  a  member  of  it  by  this 
character  alone, but  there  are  marked  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  of  which  the  Eryngos  are 
examples ;  in  these  the  umbel  has  no  rays,  (the 
umbrella  is  without  sticks),  and  the  flowers  are 
all  brought  close  together  in  dense  clusters  or 
heads,  aod  the  whole  appearance  so  unlike  that 
of  the  other  plants  we  have  named,  that  one 
■would  not  suspect  these  of  belonging  to  the 
same  family.  But  the  real  distinctions  of  the 
family  depend  upon  peculiarities  in  the  flower 
and  fruit,  which  need  not  be  here  described, 
and  it  -would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  Eryngos 
are  Umbellifers,  though  they  have  no  umbels. 
There  are  two  Eryngos  found  as  far  north  as 
Mew  Jersey,  which  have  globular  heads,  and 
not  at  all  showy.  Our  Texan  species,  named 
in  honor  of  Doct.  Leavenworth,  who  many 
years  ago  first  discovered  it  in  Arkansas,  is  an 
annual ;  it  grows  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  is 
much  branched.  The  stem  first  bears  a  flower 
head,  beneath  this  there  start  out  two  branches, 
each  bearing  another  head ;  from  beneath  each 
of  these  heads  come  one  or  two  more  branches, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  so  on.  At  first  the 
plant  is  not  very  attractive,  but  soon  the  older 
heads,  their  involucres,  and  the  little  tuft  of 


favorites  of  ours,  and  many  other  friends  liter¬ 
ally  at  home,  was  an  experience  that  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  to  whose  lot  it  has 
fallen.  We  felt  something  akin  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  met  these  well  known  plants  in 
their  native  haunts,  when  the  conditions  were 
reversed,  and  we  came  upon  a  plant  we  had 
much  admired  in  its  wild  state,  quite  at  home 
in  a  garden  bed.  In  looking  about  the  garden 
after  a  (for  us)  prolonged  absence,  there  was  in 
full  glory  of  the  richest  purple,  Leavenworth’s 
Eryngo,  Eryngium  Leavenworthii,  a  plant  that 
we  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  In  western 
Texas,  and  for  which  we  had  formed  a  great 
liking.  Among  the  many  seeds,  sent  by  kind 
friends  all  over  the  country,  were  those  of  this 
Eryngo,  about  which  we  had  quite  forgotten, 
and  the  plants  in  their  perfection  were  a  most 
welcome  surprise.  The  name  Eryngium , 
given  to  a  genus  of  plants,  is  one  of  which  the 
meaning  is  not  well  known,  but  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  in  England  for  which  the  name  has  been 
shortened  into  “Eryngo,”  and  as  it  has  one 
syllable  the  less,  we  adopt  it.  The  plants  be¬ 
long  to  the  family  of  Umbellifers,  most  of 
which  have  their  heads  in  that  form  of  cluster 
called  an  umbel ;  the  small  stalks  (or  rays)  that 
bear  the  flowers,  or  small  clusters  of  flowers, 
Start  out  from  the  main  stem,  like  the  sticks  tq 
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leaves  at  the  top  of  each,  begin  to  turn  from 
green  to  purple;  then  the  newer  heads  and  the 
stems  assume  the  same  hue,  and  finally  the 
whole  top  of  the  plant  takes  on  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  color,  that  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  It  is  too  generally  the  fault  of 
annuals  that  they  do  not  last,  but  these  heads, 
as  we  write,  have  been  in  perfection  for  some 
weeks,  and  will  apparently  remain  so  until 
frost  puts  an  end  to  them.  The  engraving 
shows  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  a  plant, 
below  the  natural  size,  the  full  grown  heads 
being  three  inches  long,  and  though  it  lacks 
the  rich  color,  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  form. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  these  heads, 
simply  dried  or  sulphured,  will  retain  their 
color.  Even  if  they  fade,  they  will,  from  their 
peculiar  form,  be  desirable  in  making  winter 
bouquets,  and  we  think  that  decorative  florists 
would  find  them  useful  in  the  recent  state,  to 
work  up  into  some  of  their  designs. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Black,  Bremen,  Ohio,  sent  us  at  the  end 
of  July  last,  a  specimen,  which  was  to  all  external 
appearance  a  pear,  but  which  grew  upon  an  apple 


tree  of  the  Sops  of  Wine  variety.  Accompanying 
the  pear-shaped  fruit  was  a  small  apple,  which 
grew  close  to  that,  both  being  produced  from  the 
same  cluster  of  flowers.  We  give  outline  engrav¬ 
ings  of  both  specimens,  a  little  smaller  than  the 
natural  size.'  So  closely  does  the  larger  fruit  re¬ 
semble  a  pear,  that  Mr.  Black  suggested  that  it 
might  have  resulted  from  hybridization,  and  that 
the  apple  blossom  might  have  been  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  a  pear-flower,  as  might  well  have  hap¬ 
pened,  for  there  was  a  pear  tree  growing  within  the 
distance  of  a  rod  of  the  apple.  Upon  cutting  into 
the  supposed  pear  hybrid,  it  was  at  once  evident 
from  the  feeling  and  sound,  that  it  was  an  apple, 
and  not  a  pear  that  we  had  in  hand  ;  the  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  texture  and 
flavor  of  the  fruit,  were  those  of  an  apple.  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  with  the  microscope,  failed  to  show 
any  of  the  indurated  cells,  which  are  so  common 
in  the  pear,  and  which  make  so  many  pears  “grit¬ 
ty,”  especially  near  the  core.  Upon  comparing  the 
flesh  of  this  and  that  of  an  undoubted  apple  from 
the  same  tree,  no  difference  was  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  ultimate  cells  of  the  two.  It  is  hardly  sup- 
posable  that  hybridization,  had  it  occured,  would 
show  itself  in  one  particular  only — external  shape, 


and  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  this  interesting 
specimen  was  a  malformed  apple.  A  few  years  ago 

we  saw  several 
pear-like  fruits 
taken  from  an 
apple  tree,  the 
branches  of 
which  interlock¬ 
ed  with  those  of 
a  pear,  and  for 
which  it  was 
claimed  that 
they  were  hy¬ 
brids  ;  we  were 
not  permitted  to 
make  a  thorough 
examination  in 
Fig.  2.  APPLE  FROM  SAME  bbanch.  that' case,  but  the 

fruit  now  in  question  throws  much  doubt  upon  the 
hybrid  origin  of  those.  Such  freaks  are  always  in¬ 
teresting,  as  they  often  throw  light  upon  doubtful 
points,  and  we  hope  that  our  friends  will  call  our 
attention  to  such  as  they  may  come  across. 


As  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Centennial  year,  we 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  original  Pinneo  pear 
tree,  it  being  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
Nutmeg  State.  It  still  lives  in  a  green  old  age, 
upon  the  farm  of  Edward  M.  Clark,  in  the  town  of 
Columbia,  and  is  reputed  to  be  about  140  years  old. 
The  stem  of  the  tree  is  two^eet  or  more  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  still  boars  fruit.  It  is  quite  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  through  Columbia  and  the  adjacent  towns, 
and  has  had  a  good  local  reputation  for  a  century 
or  more.  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  through  the  influence  of  our  horticultural 
societies  and  publications,  it  still  maintains  its  place 
as  a  first  rate  summer  fruit.  The  history  of  this 
excellent  pear  shows  the  great  progress  we  have 
made  in  horticultural  matters.  It  lay  buried  in 
Connecticut  for  a  whole  century,  before  it  was 
made  known  to  the  public.  It  was  grown  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  farmers  sent  their  surplus  fruit 
to  Hartford,  and  from  that  city  it  was  sent  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  the  people  know  what  fine  fruit  is.  C. 
M.  Hovey  got  hold  of  it  in  1843,  exhibited  it,  graft¬ 
ed  it,  and  introduced  it  to  nurserymen  and  fruit¬ 
growers  as  the  “  Boston  ”  pear.  Fiftyyears  before, 
Edmund  Yeomans,  a  discriminating  nurseryman  of 
Columbia,  and  familiarly  known  as  Uncle  Ned  Yeo¬ 
mans,  had  propagated  and  sold  the  same  variety, 
named  after  the  elder  Deacon  Pinneo,  who  found 
the  seedling  in  the  woods  and  transplanted  it  to  his 
garden.  It  is  unquestionably  a  seedling,  for  the 
suckers  from  the  roots,  when  transplanted,  as  many 
of  them  have  been,  bear  the  same  fruit  as  the  tree. 
At  the  present  day,  with  our  horticultural  and  agri¬ 
cultural  journals,  our  fruit  exhibitions,  in  al¬ 
most  every  county  in  the  older  States,  and  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  to  gatherup  results, 
and  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  such  a  his¬ 
tory  as  this  would  be  quite  impossible.  The  world 
does  move.  Connecticut. 


The  Fringed  Gentian. — A  correspondent,  who 
justly  admires  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  wild  flowers,  speaks  of  the  difficulties  of  cul¬ 
tivating  it,  and  suggests  that  specimens  be  marked 
when  in  bloom,  to  be  removed  to  the  garden  before 
the  ground  freezes.  Our  friend  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  plant  is  an  annual,  and  that  this  procedure 
would  be  useless.  Having  heard  that  this  could 
not  be  raised  from  seed,  and  could  not  be  cultivat¬ 
ed,  we  procured  some  seed  last  fall  for  trial.  A 
part  of  the  seed  was  sown  in  a  box  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  and  a  part  outside  upon  a  slight  snow.  In 
both  cases  the  young  plants  came  up  in  the  great¬ 
est  abundance,  and  those  in  the  box,  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  were  pricked  out  into  a  bed  out¬ 
side.  The  unprecedented  drouth  disposed  of  both 
lots,  but  we  arc  quite  sure  that  had  the  season  been 
an  ordinary  one,  we  should  now  be  enjoying  the 
Fringed  Gentian  in  our  own  garden.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  says  that  this  “  will  only  grow  in  the  soil 


and  companionship  it  loves.”  Our  experience  with 
tiie  Cardinal-flower,  (Lobelia),  and  other  natives  of 
moist  localities,  indicates  that  one  cannot  tell  what 
a  plant  will  do  in  the  garden  until  it  is  tried,  and 
our  success  in  getting  a  start  with  the  Fringed 
Gentian,  is  such  as  to  induce  another  trial  in,  what 
we  hope  may  prove  to  be,  a  more  favorable  season. 

- — «*>  .©.  - — 

Flowering  Hyacinths  in  Moss. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Most  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
who  have  cultivated  Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch 
bulbs,  know  how  to  manage  them  when  grown  in 
ordinary  soil  in  pots,  or  in  glasses  in  water,  but  few 
are  aware  that  they  can  be  grown  better  in  moss, 
{Sphagnum),  than  in  either.  This  moss  is  found  in 
many  of  our  swamps,  and  is  largely  used  by  florists 
and  nurserymen  for  packing  plants  to  send  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  mail  or  otherwise.  Its  light  sponge-like 
qualities  are  such  as  the  roots  of  Hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs  delight  to  revel  in,  and  iu  which  they 
grow  luxuriantly.  The  moss  may  be  either  used  to 
fill  pots,  window-boxes,  or  wire,  or  other  baskets. 
A  wire  basket  in  which  four  or  five  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  Hyacinths  are  planted,  presents  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  when  suspended  in  a  window 
or  other  part  of  the  room.  In  filling  the  moss  into 
the  pots,  boxes,  or  baskets,  it  should  be  pressed 
moderately  firm,  and  the  Hyacinths  planted  with 
one-third  of  their  thickness  above  the  surface. 
After  planting,  the  moss  should  be  watered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  thoroughly  saturate  it,  and  after  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  has  run  off,  the  baskets  or  other  recepta¬ 
cles  are  to  be  placed  away  in  some  dark  cool  place, 
such  as  a  cellar,  or  dark  closet,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  exceed  50°.  In  five  or  six  weeks 
after  planting,  the  moss  will  be  found  to  be  filled 
with  roots,  and  the  bulbs  may  then  be  taken  from 
their  dark  quarters  into  the  light ;  and  if  kept  in 
a  temperature  of  60°  or  70°,  they  will  flower  abun¬ 
dantly  in  three  or  four  weeks  after ;  the  moss 
must  be  kept  moist  at  all  times.  The  flowers  of  the 
Hyacinths  will  be  greatly  increased  in  size  and 
brightness  of  coloring,  if  they  are  watered  with 
guano  water  once  a  week.  This  should  be  very 
weak  ;  one  pound  of  guano  to  15  or  20  gallons  of 
water,  or  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  guano,  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water.  The  advantage  of  using  moss  for  Hyacinths, 
etc.,  is  in  its  lightness  and  cleanliness  in  handling. 
The  wire  baskets,  especially  when  filled  with  moss, 
present  a  much  more  pleasing  appearance  than 
they  would  if  filled  with  soil.  The  bulbs  may  be 
planted  from  October  to  January,  and  by  planting 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  a  succession 
of  bloom  may  be  had  from  January  to  May. 

- - *»-* — — — ©  psn  - - 

The  Horned-Poppy  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 

In  many  of  the  ornamental  beds  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition,  in  those  planted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  those  of  exhibitors,  Centaurea  gym - 
'nocarpa  has  been  largely  used  for  a  white  or  gray. 
This  was  an  unfortunate  selection  ;  though  no  plant 
is  more  desirable  for  its  color,  or  more  graceful  in 
habit,  it  has  an  unpleasant  way  of  dying  suddenly, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  In  many  of  the  beds 
referred  to,  this  was  used  as  an  outer  line,  and 
where  perfect  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful,  but 
in  most  cases  the  sudden  defalcation  of  a  plant 
here  and  there,  left  unsightly  gaps,  and  no  plants 
being  in  reserve  to  fill  them,  the  effect  was  sadly 
marred.  Quite  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  plants 
with  gray  feliage  was  the  Horned-Poppy.  This 
was  introduced  several  years  ago  as  Glaucium  cor- 
niculatum.  In  Feb.  1872,  we  gave  an  excellent  en¬ 
graving  of  the  foliage  under  this  name,  but  when 
the  plant  flowered  with  us,  we  found  that  it  could 
not  be  that  species,  and  we  judge  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  G.  luteum,  a  plant  common  on  the 
sea  coast  of  Europe,  and  introduced  in  a  few  places 
in  this  country.  While  its  foliage  is  much  coarser 
than  the  Centaurea  referred  to,  and  not  nearly  so 
pleasing  a  color,  yet  it  has  a  robust  character  and 


A  Pear-like  Apple. 


The  Pinneo  Pear  Tree. 
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permanence  that  more  than  compensate  for  these 
defects.  This  was  used  in  a  number  of  the  beds 
on  the  Centennial  grounds,  and  we  did  not  find  a 
single  failure.  Being  a  biennial,  it  is  raised  from 
seeds;  if  these  are  sown  early,  and  the  plants  kept  on 
in  pots,  they  may  be  had  large  enough  to  plant  in 
the  beds  by  the  time  the  tender  plants  can  be  put  out. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  plants  intended  to  furnish 
seeds  may  be  left  out  all  winter.  They  become 
ragged  when  allowed  to  run  to  flower,  and  are  no 
longer  fit  for  bedding  purposes. 


The  White  Everlasting  Pea. 

In  January,  1874,  we  gave  an  engraving  of  the 
Everlasting  Pea,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  and  described 
it  as  a  capital  perennial,  producing  its  rose-colored 
flowers  nearly  all  summer.  What  was  said  there 
in  its  praise,  we  here  confirm.  This  year  the  white 
variety  of  this  flowered  with  us  for  the  fiust  time, 
and  nothing  in  the  garden  has  given  more  pleasure. 
The  white  has  larger  flowers  and  in  greater  pro¬ 
fusion  than  the  ordinary  form.  It  is  a  favorite  in 
England  to  plant  upon  a  bank ;  its  trailing  stems 
spreading  in  all  directions  to  a  distance  of  six  feet 
or  more.  Like  the  original  rose-colored,  this  may 
be  trained  to  a  trellis,  but  we  think  they  show  bet¬ 
ter  when  prostrate,  and  they  may  be  allowed  to 
run  directly  upon  the  ground,  or  if  some  fine  brush 
be  laid  to  make  a  low  mound,  they  will  soon  quite 
cover  it.  The  clusters  have  often  a  dozen  large 
pure  white  flowers,  and  are  excellent  for  cutting, 
as  we  have  had  them  remain  unchanged  for  a  week 
in  midsummer.  The  variety  seeds  much  less  free¬ 
ly,  and  will  always  be  scarcer  than  the  ordinary 
form,  but  it  may  be  propagated  by  division. 

1  ■  ■■  ■■  ■■■  ij»3i  - — 

Ferneries  or  Plant  Cases. 

As  winter  approaches  we  have,  each  year,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  asking  about  the  building  and  man¬ 
agement  of  Ferneries  or  Plant  Cases.  Such  a 
variety  is  included  under  these  heads  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  directions  for  making  them  in  a  brief 
article.  The  simplest  thing  of  the  kind  is  a  bell- 
glass,  or  glass  shade  of  any  kind,  placed  upon  a 
plate  or  saucer,  and  they  are  to  be  found  all  the 
way  from  this  up  to  a  bay  window,  enclosed  by 
glass  doors  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  plants. 
At  the  stores,  very  handsome  affairs,  consisting  of 
a  terra-cotta  pan,  and  a  large  glass  shade,  may  be 
had  of  various  sizes ;  these  are  generally  called 
ferneries.  Others,  consisting  of  a  square  or  rec¬ 
tangular  ease,  of  black  walnut  or  other  wood, 
with  glass  sides,  mounted  upon  a  stand,  and 
furnished  with  a  zinc  pan  for  holding  earth,  are 
generally  known  as  Wardian  or  plant  cases.  The 
difference  is  only  in  form  and  size,  their  uses  and 
management  being  the  same.  As  a  hint  for  others 
we  may  give  our  first  experience  with  such  a  case. 
Having  four  small  sashes,  two  were  used  for  sides, 
and  two  for  a  pitched  roof,  the  ends  being  made 
without  glass.  This  was  built  upon  a  cheap  table, 
furnished  with  a  zinc  pan  from  which  a  drainage 
tube,  stopped  by  a  cork,  went  through  the  table. 
We  have  had  more  costly  cases  since,  but  none  that 
gave  more  satisfaction.  Any  contrivance  in  which 
plants  can  be  grown,  covered  with  glass  to  admit 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  atmosphere 
within  sufficiently  moist,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  soil  best  suited,  is  a  mixture  of  leaf-mold  from 
the  woods,  common  garden  soil,  and  clean  sand. 
The  plants  may  be  expensive  or  not,  as  one  wishes ; 
a  case  may  be  filled  with  plants  from  the  woods  ; 
mosses  and  lycopodiums  all  do  well ;  the  few  ever¬ 
green  ferns,  Trailing  Arbutus  ( Epigcea ),  Twin-berry, 
( Mitchella ),  Battle-snake  Plantain  ( Ooodyera ,  with 
beautiful!}'  variegated  leaves  and  an  unpleasant 
name),  the  Princess  Pines  (ChimaphUa)  and  others, 
may  be  selected  to  make  a  charming  little  “  wood¬ 
sy  ”  garden.  If  one  goes  into  exotics,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  ferns,  and  selaginellas,  the  selection 
of  which,  by  those  not  familiar  with  plants,  may  be 
left  to  the  florist.  Small  Dracaenas  and  Marantas, 
are  useful,  some  of  the  variegated  Begonias  do 


well,  as  do  the  Peperomias,  and  other  showy-leaved 
plants.  A  few  bulbs  of  Crocus  may  be  planted  to 
make  a  variety.  The  earth  should  be  well  watered 
at  planting,  and  the  case  be  kept  in  the  shade  until 
the  plants  are  well  established,  and  then  be  placed 
at  a  window  where  it  will  have  a  plenty  of  light. 
Watering  with  tepid  water,  will  be  required,  usually 
about  once  a  month,  but  depending  upon  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  once  in  two  or  three  days  the  case  may  be 
opened  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  to  air,  and  all  decayed 
leaves  should  be  removed.  A  case  filled  with 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants  will  do  well  in  the  usu¬ 
al  temperature  of  the  living  room,  which  should 
be  15°  or  20°  lower  at  night  than  in  the  day  ; 
plants  from  the  woods  may  be  kept  much  cooler. 


Mixing  Things.— The  Journal  of  Horticulture 
(London)  gave  some  weeks  ago  an  engraving  which 
was  fortunately  labeled  Rhexia  Virginica ,  or  we 
should  never  have  guessed  it  was  intended  for  our 
beautiful  little  Rhexia ,  or  Deer-grass.  The  writer 
says  :  “  Our  fig.ure  represents  a  small  family  of 
plants  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  great  continent 
of  North  America,”  and  further  along  we  read, 
that  “they  are  a  race  of  plants  of  great  beauty,” 
etc.  Making  our  poor  little  plant  both  a  “family  ” 
and  a  “race  ”  is  something  we  should  hardly  look 
for  in  a  paper  edited  by  such  able  men  as  direct  the 
“  Journal.”  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  attention 
that  was  given  to  North  American  plants  early  in 
the  century,  is  being  again  revived  in  England,  and 
we  hope  that  our  own  flower-growers,  finding  that 
they  are  popular  abroad,  may  learn  that  native 
plants  have  their  merits  as  well  as  the  exotics. 


TrST"  For  other  Household  Items  sec  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


How  much  Clotliing  is  Necessary  I 

One  person  cannot  decide  for  another.  The  com¬ 
fort  of  the  individual  ought  to  settle  the  question. 
But  sometimes  the  individual  has  become  so  demor¬ 
alized  in  his  or  her  instincts  with  regard  to  heat  and 
cold,  that  the  sensations  at  any  hour  are  not  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guide.  When  girls  wore  low-necked  and 
short-sleeved  dresses  all  winter,  twenty  years  ago, 
they  protested  frequently,  in  the  presence  of  broth¬ 
ers  dressed  in  flannel  and  broadcloth,  that  they 
were  quite  warm  enough.  They  would  rather  die 
than  complain  of  their  dainty  shoes  and  be  con¬ 
demned  to  thicker  soles.  And  die  they  did. 

We  must  use  common  sense  in  the  matter,  and 
that  bids  us  dress  according  to  the  weather — thin¬ 
ner  in  summer,  thicker  in  winter,  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  thickness  or  thinness  between.  It  bids  us 
clothe  our  bodies  somewhat  equably  throughout, not 
piling  too  much  in  one  place  and  leaving  other  parts 
without  sufficient  protection.  A  chilly  condition 
of  the  body  is  always  attended  with  danger.  If  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  unduly  exposed  to  cold,  the 
internal  organs — lungs,  liver,  bowels,  or  some  other 
organ  or  organs,  upon  whose  action  health  depends 
— suffer  in  consequence.  “T.”  complains  of  not 
feeling  well,  thinks  his  liver  is  out  of  order,  and 
wonders  why,  as  His  eating  has  been  pretty  regular, 
and  not  especially  unwholesome.  “  J.”  thinks  the 
dispensation  not  very  mysterious,  for  “T.”  dresses 
without  much  regard  to  the  weather.  In  a  hot 
spell  he  gets  on  just  one  thin  unlined  suit,  and 
when  the  weather  changes  and  fires  are  necessary 
at  morning  and  at  night,  he  still  goes  out  to  do  his 
early  work,  adding  only  a  coat,  if  anything,  and 
leaving  his  lower  limbs  covered  with  only  one 
thickness  of  cotton  or  linen.  He  is  chilled,  but  lie 
“  can  stand  it.”  He  is  not  going  to  “baby  "him¬ 
self.  Because  it  may,  perhaps,  be  hot  for  a  few 
hours  at  noonday,  he  dresses  himself  for  hot 
weather.  The  blood  is  chilled,  and  the  vital  force 
impaired.  Sudden  exposures  to  severe  cold  arc  not 
more  dangerous  to  health  than  long-continued  chil¬ 
liness,  which  thoughtless  persons  consider  not 
worth  minding. 


There  is  about  as  much  danger  in  excess  of  cloth¬ 
ing  as  in  a  deficiency.  Too  much  warmth  debili¬ 
tates  the  system.  Children  should  not  be  kept  in 
a  perspiration  ;  this  enfeebles  the  skin,  and  makes 
a  person  “easy  to  take  cold.”  The  circulation  is 
quicker  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  they  can 
keep  warm  more  easily.  If  they  persist  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  bed-clothes  at  night,  probably  they  are 
covered  too  warm,  though  grown  persons  sleeping 
with  them  may  not  suffer  in  the  same  way.  Little 
children  need  more  clothiug  in  the  daytime  than  in 
the  night,  (as  compared  with  grown  people,)  be¬ 
cause  they  are  nearer  the  floor,  often  sitting  upon 
it,  or  upon  low  seats,  while  their  beds  are  usually 
as  high  as  any  others.  The  thermometer  shows 
a  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  a 
room  at  the  floor  and  at  three  or  four  or.more  feet 
from  it,  as  warm  air  rises,  and  cold  air  sinks. 

Cutting  Patcliworlt. 

Bed  quilts  are  not  yet  out  of  fashion,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  women  will  like  to  give 
them  up  entirely.  For  a  person  of  leisure  there  is 
considerable  pleasure  in  making  a  large  and  useful 
bed-spread  out  of  bits  of  cloth  which  seem  too 
small  to  be  of  use,  though  strong  and  pretty.  There 
is  no  good  excuse,  however,  for  buying  new  cloth 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  into  bits,  to  be  sewed 
together  again  as  a  bed-quilt.  Patchwork  has  no 
good  right  in  the  world,  unless  it  comes  to  save  the 
pieces  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  or  for  the 
sake  of  saving  precious  little  scraps  which  we  would 
like  to  put  into  some  durable  form.  I  hear  of  a 
grandmamma  who  is  at  work  upon  a  bed-quilt 
which  is  to  contain  pieces  of  all  the  little  dresses 
her  first  grandchild  had  worn  “  up  to  date,” — to  be 
a  present  to  the  child,  and  one  which  will  be  a  kind 
of  family  treasure,  no  doubt. 

I  had  grown  to  have  a  kind  of  contempt  for  these 
parti-colored  bed  quilts,  as  monuments  of  the  folly 
of  women  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  time ;  but 
my  own  little  ones  have  such  a  lively  interest  in 
the  different  kinds  of  calico  in  the  old  bed-quilts, 
and  so  much  pleasure  in  making  “blocks”  of 
pretty  calico  worn  by  friends  aud  acquaintances, 
that  my  “  growing  contempt”  is  already  out-grown, 
l  like  the  patch-work  better  than  most  kinds  of 
fancy  work  after  all,  and  I  can  sympathize  with 
any  one’s  enthusiasm  over  a  bed  or  cradle  quilt 
made  of  tiny  scraps  of  silk,  each  with  a  history, 
provided  the  quilt  has  been  pieced  as  a  rest  or  re¬ 
creation  to  a  mind  engaged  in  fatiguing  studies, 
and  not  as  an  engrossing  business. 

Patch-work  is  always  legitimate  work  for  chil¬ 
dren,  invalids,  and  grandmothers.  Little  fingers 
leam  to  sew  more  easily  on  the  short  seams  of  a 
block,  than  on  ordinary  garments.  But  I  started 
with  the  intention  of  suggesting  that  patch-work 
should  be  cut  by  a  tin  or  stiff  pasteboard  pattern, 
and  not  by  one  of  thin  paper,  or  by  placing  one 
block  by  another. 

Cliickciis  Pit  to  Eat. 

Don’t  imagine  that  it  makes  no  difference  how 
your  Thanksgiviug  chickens  have  been  brought  up. 
Don’t  suppose  that  they  will  be  good  anyhow. 
Chickens  have  been  carefully  dressed,  deliciously 
stuffed,  assiduously  basted,  and  tenderly  roasted, 
and  yet  they  were  not  lit  to  eat.  There  was  a  fla¬ 
vor  about  them  that  no  soda  rinsings  could  cleanse 
and  no  seasonings  conceal.  These  were  chickens 
that  had  picked  up  their  living  around  pig-sties  and 
other  unclean  places. 

A  chicken  may  be  spoiled  in  dressing  it  to  cook. 
If  killed  with  a  full  crop,  and  allowed  to  lie  for 
hours  before  it  is  “drawn,”  (or  relieved  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  organs),  it  gets  an  unpleasant  flavor.  Fowls 
should  be  caught  and  shut  up  without  food  for 
twelve  hours  or  more  before  they  are  beheaded. 
Then  the  crop  and  intestines  will  be  empty,  and  the 
task  of  picking  and  dressing  it  will  be  greatly  les¬ 
sened.  Old  fowls  are  not  necessarily  tough — only 
cook  them  long  enough.  They  are  more  tender 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  arc  killed,  than  if 
eaten  immediately. 

Graham  Custard  Pie.— Funny  and  good.  One 
quart  of  milk,  two  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a 
cup  of  graham  flour.  Beat  the  eggs  and  stir  all  to¬ 
gether.  The  graham  flour  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  pie  dish,  as  the  custard  bakes,  and  forms  a  good 
crust.  It  may  appear  to  be  soaked,  as  custard  pic 
crust  often  is,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  “  clammy.” 
It  dissolves  easily  in  the  mouth,  and  is  entirely  di¬ 
gestible.  A  pleasant  cream  pie  is  made  from  the 
same  recipe,  leaving  out  the  eggs,  and  usiug 
creamy  milk  or  thin  cream. 

Sweet  Milk  Gems.— To  my  taste  there  is  no 
more  delicious  graham  bread  than  gems  mixed 
with  sweet  unskimmed  milk,  without  salt  or  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Like  water  gems,  they  require  a  hot 
oven,  though  this  is  not  quite  so  essential  for  any 


form  of  bread  mixed  with  milk.  As  there  is  no  so¬ 
da,  or  yeast,  or  baking  powder  to  make  them 
light,  all  depends  upon  the  thorough  stirring  to¬ 
gether  of  the  flour  and  water,  and  a  quick,  steady 
baking.  Skimmed  milk  is  little  better  than  water. 

One  Way  to  Remove  Grease-Spots. 

I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  a  beautiful  blue  silk,  with 
a  fresh  spot  of  grease  made  upon  the  skirt  by  her 
little  child.  “I  can  take  it  out  with  soft  bread 
crumbs,”  said  she.  Then  she  told  how  successfully 
she  had  removed  worse  spots,  made  by  butter,  on 
the  same  dress.  She  rolled  or  softly  rubbed  freshly 
cut  (but  not  new)  bread  over  the  place,  one  fresh 
piece  after  another,  each  one  soaking  up  a  part  of 
the  oil,  until  the  place  was  left  clean,  she  said. 

A  lady  who  was  present  when  this  was  told,  said 
that  she  now  understood  better  the  philosophy  of 
a  direction  given  her  for  extracting  a  very  bad 
grease  spot  from  a  carpet.  She  was  told  to  make  a 
kettle  of  common  mush,  and  put  a  thick  plaster  of 
it  over  the  grease-spot,  and  a  second  one  after  the 
first  had  dried  and  was  removed.  She  was  told 
then  to  wash  it  with  clean  suds,  and  was  assured 
that  the  grease  would  be  extracted.  She  did  not 
try  this  recipe,  but  you  can-  if  you  like.  Or  you 
can  provide  yourself  with  a  much  praised 

Cleansing  Fluid.  —  Dissolve  four  ounces  of 
white  castile  soap  in  one  quart  of  soft  water.  When 
luke-warm,  add  four  ounces  of  water  of  ammonia, 
and  one  ouuce  each  of  ether  and  glycerine.  Bottle 
the  mixture  without  delay,  adding  more  water  if  it 
grows  hard  with  keeping,  or  on  account  of  cold. 
The  ammonia,  ether,  and  glycerine  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  and  mixed  by  the  druggist. 

Some  Features  of  Comfortable  H  lines. 

It  seems  impossible  to  secure  that  great  desidera¬ 
tum — a  “  cozy  little  house  with  a  good  many  large 
rooms.”  So  take  your  choice.  If  you  can  not 
build  a  large  house,  choose  between  rooms  large 
and  few,  or  many  and  small.  Either  extreme  is 
uncomfortable  at  times,  but  there  is  a  middle  course. 
One  would  like  at  least  one  room  large  enough  to 
look  hospitable  toward  a  piano,  and  comfortable 
for  large  family  gatherings  or  sociables,  allowing  a 
chance  for  different  conversational  groups,  and  for 
childrens’  games.  Folding  doors  between  sitting- 
room  and  dining-room,  or  between  any  two  rooms 
of  nearly  equal  grade,  make  it  possible  to  turn  two 
small  rooms  into  one  large  apartment  when  desired. 

Large  sleeping  rooms  suggest  better  ventilation 
than  small  ones,  but  if  the  large  room  must  be  used 


for  several  beds,  it  had  better  be  partitioned  off  if 
possible,  so  as  to  secure  needed  privacy  to  individu¬ 
als.  Emerson  says  somewhere,  that  often  the  chief 
advantage  of  college  life  lies  in  the  separate  fire  and 
light  which  it  affords  the  boy  who  could  never 
have  these  at  home.  The  needs  of  a  growing  family 
should  be  considered  in  building  a  house — pleasant 
private  rooms  for  the  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  them. 

Generally,  sleeping  rooms  should  face  the  east, 
rather  than  the  w’est.  The  morning  sun  then  looks 
in  to  sweeten  the  bedding  and  purify  the  room,  and 

eastern  rooms  are 
more  comfortable 
on  summer  even¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  to 
have  access  from 
the  sleeping  room 
to  eastern  piazzas 
or  balconies,  where 
bed-clothes  may  be 
easily  aired  and 
sunned.  A  little 
forethought  in  the 
arrangement  of 
chambers,  may  se¬ 
cure  good  ventila¬ 
tion  through  all  of 
the  rooms  from  all 
points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  by  placing 
doors  and  windows 
with  reference  to 
this.  Rooms  not  in 
constant  use,  and 
left  open  during  the  day,  may  thus  get  the  benefit  of 
changing  winds.  Small  windows  through  closets 
into  adjoining  rooms,  will  aid  in  this  matter,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  closets.  Every  sleeping  room 
should  have  its  own  closet,  provided  with  some 
means  of  ventilation.  In  planning  a  sleeping  room, 
always  look  out  for  a  good  place  to  set  a  bed,  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  doors  or  windows.  See  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  ventilation  without  a  draught 
of  air  across  the  bed,  or  upon  its  head.  Study  how 
the  different  doors  may  open,  so  as  best  to  econo¬ 
mize  space.  Sometimes  two  or  three  doors  open 
into  each  other  in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner. 

For  a  summer  afternoon  comfort,  a  piazza  or 
generous  porch — even  a  board  platform  without  a 
roof — is  much  to  be  desired  upon  the  east  side  of 
the  house,  without  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
the  house  fronts.  In  winter,  south  windows  are 
delightful,  admitting  full  floods  of  sunshine.  Bay- 
windows,  French  windows,  triple  windows,  double 
windows — whatever  you  like — but  do  not  forget  the 
main  idea  of  a  window.  You  wish  to  admit  light 
and  to  give  a  good  outlook.  So  let  the  frame-work 
be  subservient  to  the  clear  glass,  so  that  your  pic¬ 
ture,  as  you  look  from  the  window,  may  have  as 
little  obstruction  as  possible,  even  in  winter,  wdien 
sealed  against  outside  cold.  In  summer,  it  ought 
to  be  capable  of  opening  wide,  with  a  window¬ 
awning,  perhaps,  if  no  shade-tree  protects  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  from  the  sun’s  fierce  rays  ;  but  in  cold 
weather  you  need  all  the  sunshine  it  can  admit. 
A  fire-place  is  another  necessity  for  the  sitting- 
room,  where  wood  is  plenty.  A  pantry  should 
have  a  cool  corner  to  itself,  looking  to  the  north,  if 
possible,  or  to  the  east.  Beauty  of  exterior  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  great  importance,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
lies  in  this  or  that  style  of  architecture  or  trimming, 
so  much  as  in  fitness  to  its  surroundings,  and  in 
honest  expression  of  the  desire  for  a  comfortable 
home,  expressed  with  good  taste  and  with  modest 
deference  to  the  taste  of  the  most  cultivated  people. 

Baby  Jumpers  anil  Crooked  Legs. 

A  woman  who  has  used  a  baby  jumper,  such  as  I 
described  a  few  months  ago,  asks  me  if  I  suppose 
it  was  the  cause  of  her  childrens’  bandy  legs.  Two 
who  have  used  it  most,  she  says,  have  become  more 
or  less  misshapen  in  their  limbs.  If  they  had  not 
both  been  veiy  fat  babies,  and  so  early  walkers,  I 
should  mistrust  the  jumper  more  than  I  now  do.  I 
think  there  is  always  danger  of  deforming  the  legs 
of  children  when  they  are  encouraged  to  stand  and 


walk  very  young,  and  this  danger  is  increased  if  a 
child  is  quite  fleshy.  Lately  a  woman  wrote  me 
that  her  baby  had  crooked  legs,  owing  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  learned  to  walk  so  young,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  get  braces  for  his  legs.  In  this  case  no 
jumper  had  been  used,  and  so  it  has  been  in  all 
other  cases  I  have  known  except  the  one  mentioned. 

Speaking  of  jumpers,  a  lady  in  Ohio  writes  me 
about  hers.  She  uses  no  spring  pole,  but  has  a 
hook  “  such  as  lamps  are  suspended  by,”  she  says. 

'  This  is  fastened  into  the  ceiling,  and  a  common  bed 
spring  attached.  The  rest  of  the  jumper  is  made 
after  the  description  given  in  these  “  Topics  ”  not 
long  ago.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  success,  and  here 
is  one  chance  to  observe  the  effect  upon  baby’s 
limbs  ;  for  my  correspondent  writes  that  her  baby 
is  so  fond  of  his  jumper  that  he  eats  in  it,  goes  to 
sleep  in  it,  and  has  even  remained  happily  in  it 
three  hours  at  a  time. 


A  Clothes  Dryer  for  a  Mantle  Shelf. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 

In  most  houses  the  stove  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  open  fire,  and  though  the  fire-place  may  be  per¬ 
manently  or  temporarily  closed  up,  the  mantle 
shelf  originally  built  with  it,  is  found  quite  too 
convenient  to  be  abolished  with  the  fire-place.  In¬ 
deed,  so  desirable  is  a  shelf  of  this  kind,  that  recent 
houses  built  with  reference  to  the  use  of  stoves 
only,  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  furnished  with 
mantle  shelves  to  the 
chimneys,  though 
there  are  no  fire¬ 
places  below.  This 
shelf,  besides  being 
useful  to  hold  lamps 
and  other  things,  may 
be  converted  into  a 
convenient  clothes- 
dryer.  The  great 
number  of  portable 
clothes  dryers  that  Fig.  2. — bracket. 
have  been  patented, 

shows  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  things. 
However  objectionable  it  may  be  to  dry  clothes  in 
the  house,  there  will  be  occasions  when  it  is 
necessary  to  do  it,  and  the  simple  arrangement  here 
given  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  a  more  expensive 
patented  one.  The  dryer  in  use  is  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1 ;  B,  B,  are  two  strips  of  wood,  two  or  three 
feet  long,  as  may  be  desired,  and  14  x  1  inch  at  one 
end,  and  tapering  to  1  x  4-inch  at  the  other.  At  4 
inches  from  the  shelf,  and  every  4  inches  towards 
the  smaller  ends,  small  holes  are  bored,  through 
which  to  pass  the  lines,  P,  P.  The  manner  of  attach¬ 
ing  the  arms  to  the  shelf,  is  shown  in  figure  2, 
which  represents  one  of  the  brackets  into  which 
two  small  iron  hooks,  II,  II,  are  driven  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  arm,  B,  is  inserted,  it  will  fit 
snugly  against  the  hooks,  and  also  against  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  shelf.  In  case  the  shelf  has  no 
brackets,  the  arms  may  be  supported  by  means  of 
iron  staples,  made  of  the  proper  shape  and  size  to  fit 
the  arm, and  driven  into  thelowmr  side  of  the  mantle. 
When  not  in  use,  the  arms  can  be  removed,  and 
the  affair  rolled  up  to  occupy  a  very  little  space. 


How  Candles  are  Made. 

It  seems  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  go 
through  a  period  when  every  economy  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  Money  is  not  and  will  not  be  so  plentiful  as 
it  has  been  when  it  was  made  of  paper,  and  printing 
presses  were  used  to  “  coin  ”  it.  Many  of  the  little 
economies  which  were  formerly  common  in  farm 
houses,  will  come  in  fashion  again,  and  the  use 
of  home-made  candles  in  place  of  “  store  ”  candles 
will  return.  Some  young  housekeepers  never  knew 
how  candles  were  made,  and  would  like  to  learn, 
while  some  of  the  older  ones,  who  have  forgotten, 
wish  to  be  reminded.  If  clear  tallow  is  used,  the 
candles  will  crack  and  break.  This  is  because  it  is 
too  hard,  a  quality  depending  much  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  animal  has  been  fed.  Dry  food. 


Fig.  1.— clothes  dryer  on  mantle  shelf. 
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such  as  hay  and  corn,  produces  very  hard  fat, 
while  with  grass,  turnips  and  linseed  meal,  the  fat 
is  softer,  and  will  not  crack  when  made  into 
candles.  For  this  reason  summer-made  tallow 
needs  no  addition  to  soften  it,  but  winter  tallow 
should  have  one-eighth 
part  of  lard  added  to  it 
to  make  it  more  suita¬ 
ble  for  candles.  The 
easiest  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing  candles  is  to  melt 
some  tallow  in  a  shal¬ 
low,  broad  pan,  such  as 
a  10-quart  milk  pan,  and 
having  some  wicks  pre¬ 
pared  to  string  them 
upon  a  wire  or  a  round 
stick  (see  fig.  1),  and 
Fig.  1. — candle  wicks,  holding  them  over  the 
pan  of  tallow,  which  is 
kept  warm,  but  not  hot,  upon  the  stove,  to  dip  up  the 
fat  with  a  spoon,  and  pour  it  down  the  wicks  a  few 
times,  until  some  of  the  tallow  has  hardened  upon 
them.  Several  of  these  sticks  full  of  wicks  are 
prepared,  and  are  taken  one  by  one,  and  treated  to 
a  coating  of  tallow.  As  each  one  is  greased,  it  is 
placed  upon  a  frame,  made  as  shown  at  figure  2. 
The  wicks  are  cut  to  the  proper  length,  which  is 
about  18  inches,  and  doubled.  They  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  to  the  proper  length  on  a  very  simple  frame, 
made  by  setting  a  rod  upright  at  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  board,  a  foot  long,  and  fixing  a  bent  wire  at  a 


proper  distance  from  the  rod,  (see  fig.  3.)  The 
wick  is  doubled  around  the  upright  rod,  and  as  it 
is  held  on  to  the  wire,  it  is  cut  with  scissors  by 
some  one  who  helps.  The  wicks  are  left  upon  the 
rod,  until  a  quantity  are  ready,  when  they  are  put 
upon  the  sticks,  as  at  figure  1.  Another  and  better 
plan  is  to  make  a  nar¬ 
row  wooden  box  with  a 
lid,  and  a  sheet-iron  or 
a  tin  bottom,  turned  up 
an  inch  or  two,  and 
tacked  close  (fig.  4). 
This  is  set  upon  the 
Fig.  3. — wick  measure,  stove,  and  the  tallow 
melted  in  it.  It  is  deep 
enough  to  permit  the  wicks  to  be  put  into  them 
the  whole  length.  The  wicks  strung  upon  the 
.sticks  are  dipped  into  the  tallow  three  or  four  times 
slowly,  until  no  more  fat  will  harden  upon  them, 
when  the  bottoms  of  the  wicks  are  touched  upon 


Fig.  4.— BOX  EOS  MELTING  TALLOW. 


the  sloping  lid,  to  take  off  the  drip,  and  the  stick 
full  is  hung  upon  the  frame  to  cool,  (fig.  2).  An¬ 
other  is  immediately  taken,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on,  until  the  first  one  comes  around 
again.  When  there  is  enough  tallow  upon  the 


wicks,  the  candles  are  finished,  and  appear  as  at 
figure  5.  These  are  the  common  dip  candles.  The 
molded  candles  are  made  by  pouring  the  tallow  in- 


Fig.  5. — A  DIPPED  CANDLE. 


to  a  frame  of  molds,  made  of  tin,  as  at  figure  6. 
The  wicks  are  cut  the  proper  length,  strung 
upon  thin  sticks,  and  are  inserted  into  the  molds, 
the  ends  being  drawn  tight,  and  a  knot  is  made  to 
hold  them  in  their  place. 
They  are  set  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  molds. 
Then  the  tallow  is 
poured  into  the  molds, 
until  they  are  full,  and 
they  are  hung  up  in  a 
cool  place  for  the  cau¬ 
dles  to  harden.  The 
tallow  shrinks  as  it 
cools,  and  the  molds  are 
made  slightly  tapering, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  draw 
the  candles  out  by  the 
stick,  on  which  they  are 
strung.  The  candles  may  he  tied  together  by  the 
loops  at  the  ends  in  bunches  of  six  or  eight,  and 
hung  up  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Candles  thus  made 
need  to  he  snuffed  when  burning,  which  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  thing  to  do.  If  the  wicks  are  platted  and 
flattened  out  before  being  used,  they  will  bend 
over  to  one  side  when  burned,  and  as  the  charred 
portion  becomes  exposed  to  the  air  outside  of  the 
flame,  it  wastes  away,  falls,  or  is  carried  off  by 
the  upward  draft.  The  guttering  of  candles  is 
caused  by  the  tallow  being  too  soft,  or  the  wicks 
being  twisted  too  hard  ;  in  either  case  the  melted 
tallow  is  not  absorbed  by  the  wicks  as  fast  as  it  be¬ 
comes  fluid,  and  so  flows  over  the  edge. 

- —»-»«■  tm - - 

Mending  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. — Several 
have  asked  us  how  they  could  repair  worn-out  rub¬ 
bers.  At  the  depots  of 
rubber  goods  in  cities, 
cement,  made  of  dissolved 
rubber,  is  sold  for  this 
purpose  in  small  tin  box¬ 
es.  Unless  one  can  pro¬ 
cure  this,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  undertake  to  do 
the  mending,  nor  is  it  like¬ 
ly  to  he  economical  with 
this,  unless  one  has  con¬ 
siderable  such  work  to  do, 
as  the  cement,  soon  after 
the  box  is  opened,  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  useless. 

Rubber  can  be  dissolved 
by  those  who  will  be  at 
the  trouble  and  expense, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  not  pay  in  a 
small  way,  as  those  living  at  a  distance  from  cities 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  procure  the  articles, 
and  when  they  are  at  hand,  unless  one  is  used  to 
working  with  such  materials,  they  are  dangerous  to 
handle,  on  account  of  their  inflammability.  The 
ordinary  shoes  contain  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  rubber,  and  are  useless  for 
dissolving  to  make  a  cement, 
pure  gum,  as  it  is  imported, 
must  he  used.  The  best 
solvent  is  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  a  liquid  that  is  very 
volatile  and  dangerously  in¬ 
flammable,  and  has  a  most 
offensive  odor;  this  dissolves 
the  rubber  in  the  cold  ;  the 
gum  should  he  cut  into  thin 
strips,  and  placed  in  the 
bisulphide  in  a  very  securely 
stopped  bottle ;  it  swells  up 
greatly,  and  makes  a  thick 
sticky  mass,  from  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  soon 
evaporates,  leaving  the  rubber  in  its  original 
state.  No  rule  is  given  for  making  the  cement, 
but  it  should,  if  too  thick,  be  thinned  with  more 


bisulphide,  to  work  with  a  brush.  In  applying 
patches,  both  those  and  the  shoes  should  he  clean, 
and  the  patch  kept  under  pressure  until  the  cement 
dries.  All  work  with  this  should  be  done  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  fire,  a  lamp,  or  other  source  of  danger. 
Chloroform  also  dissolves  rubber,  hut  is  expensive; 
benzole,  naptha,  and  similar  liquids,  which  require 
the  use  of  lieat,  are  too  dangerous,  and  they  leave 
the  rubber  sticky.  While  we  believe  in  small 
economics,  there  are  some  which  cost  more  than 
they  save,  and  are  not  to  be  commended.  We 
think  the  cheaper  way  will  be  to  purchase  only  the 
best  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  use  them  carefully, 
and  when  they  are  worn  out  get  new  ones. 
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Pigcoms  and  Pigeon-Houses. 


Boys  and  girls  generally  like  to  have  some  living  pets  ; 
boys  often  take  to  pigeons,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
girls  should  not  keep  pigeons  too.  As  there  are  objec¬ 
tions  to  nearly  all  pets,  there  will  be  some  to  pigeons,  es¬ 
pecially  on  farms  and  in  country  places  generally.  Of 
course  no  right  thinking  boy  or  girl  will  wish  to  keep 
pigeons,  or  other  pets,  that  are  likely  to  he  an  annoyance 
and  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
parents  should  be  consulted,  and  the  matter  properly  con¬ 
sidered.  Pigeons  will  do  some  damage,  and  if  the  father 
is  willing  to  put  up  with  this,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
his  children,  then  it  is  all  right.  Then  all  live  pets  must 
be  fed,  and  there  comes  the  question  of  food,  an  important 
one  with  pigeons,  as  they  are  hearty  eaters.  Pigeons  are 
so  fond  of  peas  that  they  will  pull  up  the  sprouting  crop, 
or  even  get  at  the  peas  before  they  come  up,  and  leave 
very  few  to  grow.  In  England  they  soak  the  peas  and 
roll  them  in  red-lead,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pigeons  will 
not  eat  them.  The  birds  will  go  for  the  peas  in  the  pods, 
will  eat  beans,  will  visit  the  ripening  grain,  and  you  may 
be  sure  they  will  not  come  away  with  empty  crops.  Much 
of  the  mischief  that  they  might  otherwise  do  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  regular  feeding  near  their  house,  and  this  will 
keep  them  from  straying  and  learning  bad  ways.  These 
are  the  objections;  on  the  other  hand  is  the  great  beauty 
of  the  birds,  especially  of  some  of  the  fancy  breeds ;  they 


are  very  domestic,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  about 
the  grounds.  Then  the  common  pigeons  are  profitable 
as  food  to  use  in  the  family  or  to  sell.  An  old  pigeon  is 
rather  dry  eating,  but  the  young  birds,  or  squabs,  are 
most  excellent,  and  bring  a  good  price  in  the  market.  As 
they  breed  about  every  six  weeks,  always  laying  two  eggs, 
the  birds  increase  rapidly,  and  may  be  made  profitable  by 
boys  who  live  near  a  market  for  squabs.  We  have  had 


several  inquiries  oflate  from  boys  for  directions  to  make 
a  pigeon-house.  As  pigeons  maybe  kept  in  any  number, 
from  a  single  pair  up  to  a  large  flock,  the  houses  may  be 
of  various  sorts  and  sizes.  We  have  seen  a  common  soap 


Fig.  6.— candle  molds. 


Fig.  2. — INSIDE  OF  PIGEON  HOUSE. 
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box  fitted  np  as  a  house  for  a  pair,  and  a  barrel,  divided 
on  the  inside  by  partitions,  holes  made  in  the  side  for 
doors,  fitted  with  a  straw  thatched  roof,  and  set  upon  a 
strong  pole,  as  a  house  for  several  pairs.  Almost  any  boy 
can  contrive  something  that  will  answer  for  a  pigeon- 
house,  but  there  are  some  houses  that  are  better  than 
others,  and  those  which  are  the  safest,  and  the  most  com¬ 


fortable  for  the  birds,  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  got  at 
by  the  owner,  are  the  best.  In  former  volumes  we  have 
given  some  ornamental  pigeon-houses,  and  we  now  give 
some  very  simple  and  practical  ones  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  L.  D.  Snook,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  It  is  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  better  to  have  the  pigeon-house  inside  of  a  shed, 
or  other  building,  and  the  first  two  illustrations  are 
placed  inside,  with  openings  in  the  side  of  the  building 
to  allow  the  birds  to  pass  in  and  out.  In  figure  1  is  shown 
the  manner  of  attaching  an  alighting-board  to  the  side  of 
a  building.  The  strip  E  should  he  about  3  inches  wide, 
and  nailed  to  walks  XXX,  six  inches  from  the  side  of 
the  building,  to  allow  the  droppings  to  pass  freely  to  the 
ground.  Figure  2  gives  the  interior  of  the  pigeon-house 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  roosts,  nests,  etc.  It  is  a 
long  box,  one  foot  high,  six  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide, 
with  a  hinged  top,  B.  One  side  of  the  box  is  left  open, 
as  this  will  go  against  the  side  of  the  building,  where  it 
should  be  securely  fastened.  In  figure  3  is  a  view  of  a 
cheap  portable  pigeon-house,  that  will  answer  quite  as 
well  as  a  more  costly  one.  This  is  one  foot  square,  and 
from  (i  to  8  feet  long.  This  house  is  intended  to  be  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  outside  of  a  building,  or  it  may  be  put  up  in¬ 
side  of  an  open  shed.  The  board  or  boards  forming 
the  back  project  four  inches  at  each  end,  ns  seen  in  the 
engraving;  these  projecting  ends  allow  the  house  to  be 
nailed  or  screwed  up  wherever  it  may  be  desirable.  To 
provide  an  alighting- place,  the  bottom  board  projects 
four  inches  in  front,  as  shown  at  T.  Like  the  other,  this 
has  a  hinged  lid  to  allow  the  inside  to  be  examined  and 
cleaned  out.  Pigeons  should  be  fed  regularly,  morning 
and  night,  they  will  eat  all  kinds  of  grain,  peas  and  beans, 
and  the  house  crumbs  ;  they  should  always  be  fed  in  the 
same  place,  and  called  to  their  food  by  means  of  a  wood¬ 
en  or  tin  whistle,  or  some  such  signal;  they  will  soon 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  sound,  and  can  be  called  in  at 
any  time  if  they  are  anywhere  within  hearing. 

-  ■»  'O'  - 

Aunt  Sue’s  Chats. 


them  smooth,  and  bored  a  large  gimlet-hole  in  each  end. 
Eight  pieces  like  figure  1.  Then  two  pieces  of  marline 
(a  very  coarse,  well  tarred  string),  eacli  six  feet  long,  and 
the  swing  was  ready  to  be  put  together.  To  do  this,  we 
took  one  end  (of  one  of  the  pieces)  of  marline,  passed 
it  down  through  two  pieces  of  lath  (fig.  1)— through  No. 
3,  through  two  more  pieces  of  lath — through  No.  2, 
through  the  seat  (after  having  punch¬ 
ed  a  hole  with  the  scissors  through  the 
blue  rep  over  the  hole  already  bored 
in  the  wood) ;  passed  the  marline 
under  the  seat  to  the  other  hole  on  the 
same  side  of  the  swing;  up  again — 
through  the  seat— through  No.  2  — 
through  two  laths  (having  the  under 
and  over  one  uniform  with  the  first 
stringing  on  the  side  already  done, 
i  see  figure  5) — through  No.  3— through 
1  two  more  laths.  That  completed  one 
side.  We  did  the  same  to  the  other 
side  of  the  swing;  then  fastened  the 
ends  of  the  marline  with  knots,  as  in 
figure  fi.  Through  these  knots  we 
passed  a  stout  stick  (it  was  the  handle 


of  the  hay-fork  in  the  barn,  to  speak  honestly),  found  a 
support  for  the  stick,  pushed  the  laths  and  sumacs  up 


Fig.  5.— THE  SWING. 


the  strings,  tucked  in  the  baby,  pulled  down  the 
“fences”  to  keep  the  cherub  in,  and  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  happiness 
beaming  in  the  face  of 
said  “  cherub  ”  as  she 
swung  for  ever  so  long, 
with  a  little  pillow  at  her 
back.  Such  a  swing  is 
very  easy  to  make,  and 
no  family  with  a  baby  Fig.  6.— HANGINGS, 
should  be  without  one. 

Gus.  W. — Your  questions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
publishers,  and  not  to  Aunt  Sue. 


Fig.  3.— PIGEON  HOUSE  FOR  OUTSIDE  OF  A  BUILDING. 


A.  F. — We  have  more  cross  ivords  and  numerical  enigmas 
than  we  can  ever  publish.  Good  charades  or  riddles  in 
rhyme  would  be  acceptable. 

Margie. — Answers  must  always  accompany  puzzles 
when  sent  to  us.  We  never  desire  any  but  original  con¬ 
tributions. 


M.  G.— We  have  made  a  swing  for  our  baby,  which  we 
like  very  much  (the  “we”  includes  the  baby).  Audi 
will  tell  you  just  how 
we  went  to  work.  We 
went  to  the  woods  with 
a  small  saw,  and  cut 
some  nice,  straight 
stalks  of  sumac,  about 
the  size  of  a  man’s 
home  and  sawed  them  into 
lengths  of  four  inches  and  two  inches  (figs.  2  and  3). 


Figs.  1,  2,  3.— SLAT  AND 

STICKS. 

thumb;  brought  them 


Peeled  off  the  bark,  pushed  out  the  pith  with  a  gimlet, 
and  selected  four  of  the 
nicest  and  whitest  of 
each  size.  Then  wo 
sawed  a  piece  of  board 
(half  an  inch  thick)  12 
by  12,  and  bored  a  large 
gimlet  -  hole  in  each 
corner.  This  board  we 
covered  with  blue  rep 
(calico  would  do,  you 
know,  but  we  had  the 
rep  in  the  house),  after 
wadding  it  pretty  thick¬ 
ly  with  cotton-batting, 
and  fastened  it  down  by  tacks  underneath  (fig.  4).  Then 
we  cut  some  laths  into  pieces  12  incites  long,  whittled 


Fig.  4.— BOTTOM  BOARD. 


Tommy. — Your  question  comes  too  late  this  month  for 
discussion. 

II.  L.  P.— I  should  think  the  answer  to  the  rebus  you 
send  is— “  Handsome  faces  cannot  escape  washing.” 
The  riddle  is  an  old  English  one,  and  very  good— 

“  Those  who  have  me  do  not  wish  for  me  ; 

Those  who  have  me  do  not  wish  to  lose  me  ; 

Those  who  gain  me  have  me  no  longer.” 

Answer :  A  lawsuit.— Here  is  another  paradoxical  one 
for  you  to  guess ; 

“  Formed  long  ago,  yet,  made  to-day, 

I’m  only  used  while  others  sleep. 

But  few  would  like  to  give  away. 

And  none  would  wish  to  always  keep.” 

- — - - 

Those  Centenmial  Trees. 

If  the  Centennial  tree  cr  trees  were  not  planted  last 
spring,  do  not  forget  them  this  fall.  Recollect  that  it  is 
the  Centennial  year  until  the  end  of  December.  Trees 
may  generally  be  set  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  in  the  spring. 
Each  boy  and  girl,  whose  parents  own  the  place  on  which 
they  live,  should  put  out  a  tree  this  year,  to  bo  known 
as  the  Centennial  tree  ;  if  there  are  any  little  ones,  too 
young  to  have  a  hand  in  it,  you  older  boys  should  plant  a 
tree  for  each  of  them.  In  different  parts  of  the  country 
you  will  choose  different  trees.  You  must  ask  some 
older  person  what  will  be  best,  and  how  to  get  it.  For 
most  places  the  Elm  is  best,  and  if  taken  from  the 
woods,  cut  the  branches  off.  and  leave  only  a  pole  ;  it 
will  be  much  surer  to  grow,  and  will  look  much  finer  in 
a  few  years,  than  if  they  were  left  on.  Hickories,  Oaks, 
Chestnuts,  and  many  others  are  difficult  to  transplant. 
Besides  the  Elm  the  Hard  or  Sugar  Maple,  and  the  White 
Ash  are  good  trees,  and  transplant  easily.  But  we  have 


not  space  to  say  more  about  it.  Ask  your  parents,  and 
follow  their  advice.  If  possible,  plant  a  Centennial  tree. 
. . .  The  above  was  intended  for  last  month,  but  as  will 
sometimes  happen,  was  crowded  out.  It  is  not  too  late 
yet,  in  all  but  places  far  northward,  to  plant  trees,  pro¬ 
vided  we  have  a  mild  autumn.  But  you  must  ask  the 
advice  of  older  persons. 

Aunt  Sue’s  Fuzzle-ltox, 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  fifteen  letters  : 

My  G,  9,  5,  7,  14,  is  a  boy’s  name. 

My  13,  10, 13,  12,  is  a  destructive  worm. 

My  1,  8,  2,  3,  4,  is  a  blemish. 

My  11,  7,  3,  4,  9,  is  a  river  in  Europe. 

My  whole  is  a  city  in  Europe.  S.  L.  P. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  May  but  not  in  June, 

My  next  is  in  star  but  not  in  moon, 

My  third  is  in  bee  but  not  in  sting, 

My  fourth  is  in  twine  but  not  in  string, 

My  fifth  is  in  limb  but  not  in  tree, 

My  whole  is  a  lady ;  pray  who  is  she  ? 

Bella  C.  E. 
pi. 

A  inollnitcs  nad  het  ainliun  earth 
Ear  redvin  reev  norud, 

Fi  heyt  veah  nonight  seel  ot  dring, 

Heyt  stum  hemvestles  eb  gunrod.  Sue  K.  Sudds. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

1.  Syncopate  something  very  light  and  leave  a  relative. 

2.  Syncopate  a  vehicle  and  leave  an  animal. 

3.  Syncopate  something  used  for  jewelry  and  leave  some¬ 

thing  used  for  cooking. 

4.  Syncopate  something  an  animal  has,  and  leave  the 

animal. 

5.  Syncopate  a  mason’s  tool  and  leave  a  toilet  article. 

Ben. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  of  a  building.  2.  A  fragment.  3.  A  Governor. 
4.  A  learned  Italian.  5.  Cold.  6.  A  color.  7.  Found  in 
every  house.  Xipp. 

SQUARE  REMAINDERS. 

Behead  three  words  having  the  following  significations, 
and  the  remaining  letters  will  form  a  square. 

1.  An  animal.  2.  Food.  3.  A  boy’s  nickname. 

Italian  Boy. 

HIDDEN  TRANSPOSED  FRUITS. 

1.  Helen  said  the  fare  appeared  very  high. 

2.  Ned,  gold  is  at  par  ;  get  all  you  can,  honestly. 

3.  The  barren  ice  quits  the  shore. 

4.  Harry,  Berlin  is  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

5.  The  niche  appears  high  in  the  wall.  C.  A.  Sproat. 

CHARADE. 

My  first,  as  a  verb,  is  right  grievous  I  trow, 

When  you  and  your  lover  must  do  it ; 

On  my  second,  when  walking,  pray  don’t  stub  your  toe. 
Lest  you  painfully  find  cause  to  rue  it. 

My  whole  is  a  bird,  and  ’tis  first-rate  to  eat, 

But  don’t  shoot  it  out  of  its  season  ; 

There’s  a  law  to  proteet  it, 

And  prithee  respect  it, 

For  ’tis  made  with  a  very  good  reason.  Charlie, 
puzzle. 

One  thousand  you  divide  by  one  ; 

’Tis  very  easy  to  be  done  ; 

Though  many  actions  you  have  hid, 

’Twill  show  you  all  you  ever  did.  F.  W.  G. 
a  city. 

One-ninth  of  Lcwistown.  One-sixtli  of  Toledo.  One- 
eighth  of  Wheeling.  One-sixth  of  Albany.  One-sixth 
of  Boston.  One-tenth  of  New  Orleans,  and  one-eighth 
of  Brooklyn,  form  a  city.  John  W.  Wheatley, 

concealed  square  word. 

1.  I  like,  very  much,  to  see  that  fabric  on  chairs. 

2.  Bridget,  will  you  please  to  give  Tom  a  handkerchief. 

3.  I  wish  you  would  tell  Anna  I  admire  her  exceedingly. 

4.  The  music  has  entirely  cured  my  sadness. 

5.  She  had  established  excellent  rules  in  the  household. 

Sphinx. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  the  same  words  transposed.) 

1.  He  had  to  take - of  the - home  with  iiim. 

2.  lie  received  that - in  an  accident  on  the - . 

3.  In  order  to - Jack,  we  gave  him - . 

4.  Don’t  rub  that  picture  with  your - or  you  will 

- its  beauty. 

5.  He  said  he  would - when  it  got  down  to - . 


Nip. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 


Double  Acrostic. 
Daisy,  Aster. 
D—  or  —A 
A—  mo  —  S 
I—  nle  -T 
S— topp— E 
Y—  ou  — R 


Concealed  Square 
Word. 
ENACT 
NITRE 
ATLAS 
CRAFT 
TESTY 


Transpositions.— Tame,  team,  meat,  mate. 
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Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Allred  the  Great.  2.  Never  lie 
idle. 

Pi.— A  horse  bit  his  master ;  how  came  it  to  pass? 

He  heard  the  good  parson  say  “  All  llesh  is  grass.” 

Diamond  Puzzle.—  F 

M  A  T 
MI  SEE 
FASHION 
T  E  I  N  T 
E  O  T 
N 

Cross  Word.— Trout  Kun. 

Anagrams— 1.  Absconded.  2.  Obliterates.  3.  Terpsicho- 
rcan.  4.  Obeisance.  5.  Absurdity.  6.  Absolution.  7.  Ab¬ 
stractedly.  8.  Technicalities.  9.  Malediction.  10.  Assem¬ 
blages. 

Decapitations. — 1.  Dover.  2.  Aden.  3.  Bear.  4.  Wheel. 
5.  Bass. 

Names  of  Poets.— 1.  Poe.  2.  Dante.  3.  Milton.  4.  Young. 
5.  Swift. 

Puzzle.— Pudding. 

Hidden  Flowers.— 1.  Verbena.  2.  Adonis.  3.  Spirca. 
4.  Lily.  5.  Violet. 

No.  155.  Geographical  Rebus.— Oxford,  Reading,  Rams¬ 
gate,  Pekin,  Brooklyn,  Stonington,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Canary 
Islands,  Portugal,  Europe,  Cuba,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Horn, 
Bear  Lake,  Tyrol,  Kansas.  Japan,  Ascension  Island. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 
Cross  Word.— Carnation. 


Numerical  Enigma.— American  Agriculturist. 
Anagrams.— 1.  Companion.  2.  Mormons.  3.  Charade. 
4.  National.  5.  Albatross.  C.  Prophesied. 


Double  Acrostic. 
Draco,  Solon. 

D— uma— S 
R—  ond—  O 
A—  be  — L 
C —  asc  — O 
O—  nio  — N 

Concealed  Square  Word. 
MART 
A  U  E  A 
R  E  A  M 
TAME 


Hour-glass  Puzzle. 
DISERTITUDE 
DISPARAGE 
WALLACE 
ELLIS 
BAN 
H 

GAB 
ESSEX 
LANSING 
MINNESOTA 
SIS QUEHANNA 


Charade.— Canterbury-bell. 

Concealed  States,  Countries,  etc.  —  1.  Nevada.  2. 
Idaho.  3.  China.  4.  Canada.  5.  Oregon.  6.  Spain.  7.  Asia. 
Pi.— Who  in  a  house  of  glass  would  dwell 
With  curious  eyes  at  every  pane? 

To  ring  him  in  and  out  again 
Who  wants  the  public  crier’s  bell? 
Gibberish.— Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill. 

Metagram.— Heart;  in  which  maybe  found  “earth,  art, 
ear,  hat,  hate,  hart,  heat,  rat,  rate,  rath,  tar,  tare,  tea,”  and 
“  tear.” 

Decapitations.— 1.  Gloom,  loom.  2.  Fright,  right.  3. 
Factor,  actor.  4.  Flame,  lame.  5.  Flaw,  law. 

Drop-letter  Puzzle.— How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Employ  each  shining  hour. 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Addie  A.,  Eddie  L.  M„ 
Gertie  S.  T.,  I.  F.  O.,  &  A.  II.  C.,  Albert  C.,  Sydnora,  Amy 
and  Belie. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Sox  111, 


P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  and  not  to  845  Broadway. 


The  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

In  the  first  letter  I  take  up  is  a  question 

about  spiders  and  their  webs, 
which  comes  from  Arkansas  ;  the  writing  does  not  look 
like  that  of  a  boy ;  and  if  I  make  a  mistake  in  putting 
his  answer  among  those  to  youngsters,  he  must  excuse 
it.  He  asks :  “  How  does  a  spider  get  the  first  web  from 
one  tree  to  another.”  In  attaching  their  lines  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  object  spiders  depend  upon  the  wind ;  they  let  go 
a  long  thread,  and  trust  to  a  favorable  breeze  to  waft  it 
to  the  desired  point,  or  near  it ;  the  first  line  being  laid, 
the  spider  then  goes  along  it  carefully  and  strengthens 

it  by  adding  other  threads  to  it  as  it  goes _ Willie  K.,  in 

Kentucky,  asks  about 

WATERMELONS  AND  BULL-FROGS. 

Not  that  he  wishes  to  know  the  same  thing  about  both, 
no  wishes  to  know  how  to  tell  when  a  watermelon  is 
ripe.  I  can  come  very  near  being  sure  every  time,  by 
knocking  on  the  melon  with  the  knuckle ;  the  sound 
given  by  a  ripe  and  an  unripe  melon  is  quite  unlike,  and 
can  only  be  learned  by  practice.  If  you  put  your  hand 
on  a  melon  and  press  down  upon  it  firmly,  it  will  give  a 
cracking  sound  it  quite  ripe.  It  will  be  too  late  for  you 
to  try  your  skill  this  season,  but  I  can  not  keep  your 
question  over  until  the  next  watermelon  crop _ I  be¬ 

lieve  that  bull-frogs  are  caught  for  market  by  means  of  a 
hook  and  line.  A  pole  is  used  with  quite  a  short  line 
and  a  hook  baited  as  for  fish,  ora  bit  of  red  flannel.  The 
boat  is  pushed  along  slowly,  and  as  the  frog  sits  upon 
the  water  plants  or  elsewhere,  the  bait  is  held  just  in 
front  of  its  mouth ;  the  frog  pretends  not  to  see  it,  but 
all  at  once  makes  a  sudden  snap  and  is  caught. 


RELICS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Jolm  W.  A.,  an  Ohio  boy,  who  has  been  to  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition,  wishes  to  know  if  the  articles  shown  in 
a  case  as  having  been  owned  and  used  by  Washington, 
are  genuine.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are,  as  the  history 
of  most  of  the  things  is  well  known.  They  have  been 
for  many  years  on  exhibition  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  though  why  they  should  be  put  there,  among 
models  of  washing  machines  and  cooking  stoves,  I  never 
could  understand.  It  is  very  well  to  show  Washington’s 
camp-furniture,  as  it  shows  how  simply  the  great  general 
lived.  In  these  days,  a  captain  or  lieutenant  has  more 
style  about  his  camp  table.  It  is  well  enough  to  show 
his  swords  and  cancs,  and  such  things,  but  when  it  comes 
to  hanging  up  the  breeches,  worn  by  the  “  Father  of  his 
Country,”  I  think  it  is  in  very  bad  taste.  We  all  know 
that  he  wore  clothes  of  the  fashion  of  his  time,  and  to 
hang  up  his  small  clothes  to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  does 
not  strike  me  as  quite  proper.  There  are  all  over  the 
country  articles  that  were  used  by  Washington,  as  during 
the  long  years  of  the  war  he  was  ill  many  different  places, 
and  in  many  of  the  houses  known  to  have  served  as  his 


“headquarters”  he  staid  months  at  a  time;  of  course 
the  owners  of  these  houses  carefully  kept  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  things  that  he  daily  nsed,  and  left  them  to 
their  children  as  articles  of  historical  value,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  old  city  or  town  that  does  not  contain  some¬ 
thing  that  is  in  some  way  associated  with  Washington. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  relics  in  the  rooms  of  the 
N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  and  one  of  our  artists,  who  was 
there  sketching  some  time  ago,  made  a  drawing  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  camp  bed,  of  which  we  here  give  an  engraving, 
that  those  who  have  seen  his  table  furniture  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial,  can  see  that  the  great  man’s  arrangements  for 
his  sleeping  were  no  more  luxurious  than  those  for  ids 
eating. 

WHAT  IS  A  MEDLAR? 

Master  A.  D.,  of  Boulder  Co.,  Colorado,  has  seen  the 
Medlar  mentioned  in  some  nursery  catalogue,  and  wants 
to  know  what  it  is.  That’s  right  Master  Alfred  ;  when 
you  can’t  find  out  readily  near  home,  don’t  give  it  up. 
The  medlar  is  a  near  relative  of  the  apple;  the  tree  is 
about  the  size  of  an  apple  tree,  with  remarkably  crooked 
branches  ;  the  flowers  are  much  like  apple  blossoms,  and 
white.  The  fruit  is  rarely  over  an  inch  and  a-half  across, 
and  is  flattened  ;  it  looks  like  a  small  apple  that  had  not 
been  finished — there  is  such  a  large  scar  where  the  blos¬ 
som  came  off.  You  know  that  there  is  at  the  blossom 
end  of  an  apple  a  little  hollow  place,  which  is  generally 
hidden  by  the  five  parts  of  the  calyx,  or  the  green  part  of 
the  flower,  but  you  see  it  when  you  cut.  an  apple  through 
lengthwise.  Thinking  that  other  young  people  would 
also  like  to  know  how  the  medlar  looks,  I  have  had  an 
engraving  made  of  it.  You  sec  that  this  scar  is  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  fruit,  and  much  too  large  to  be  hidden  by 
the  long  and  narrow  points  of  the  calyx,  which  you  will 
see  standing  up  around  it.  When  you  cut  open  an  apple, 
you  find  the  seeds,  usually  two,  in  five  little  cells  or  cases, 
lined  with  a  very  tough  parchment-like  material,  all  very 
near  the  center  of  the  fruit.  In  the  medlar  the  seeds  are 


in  very  hard  and  bony  cases  or  cells,  that  seem  like  little 
nuts,  and  instead  of  being  in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  they 
arc  at  the  top  of  it,  and  show  at  the  large  scar,  and  thus 
give  the  fruit  the  unfinished  look  I  mentioned.  When 
ripe  the  fruit  is  brown,  and  it  is  not  fit  to  eat  when  first 
gathered,  but  is  only  eaten  when  it  has  become  very  soft 
and  lias  begun  to  decay.  I  never  tasted  but  one,  and  can 


not  say  that  I  was  much  charmed  with  it,  hut  in  Europe 
many  persons  are  very  fond  of  them,  preferring  them  to> 
the  finest  pear.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  them 
in  this  country,  but  trees  are  very  rare.  You  may  per¬ 
haps  like  to  know  the  botanical  name  of  the  medlar; 
some  botanists  think  it  is  only  a  species  of  apple,  blit 
others  find  it  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  another  name, 
and  you  will  find  it  in  most  hooks  as  Mespilus,  which  is 
the  ancient  Latin  name  for  the  tree.  Although  this  med¬ 
lar  story  is  too  long,  I  must  add  that  the  Japanese  med¬ 
lar  is  a  very  different  tree,  and  one  that  only  fruits  in  the 
southernmost  States. ..  .Here  is  Master  Ileibert,  in  Ionia, 
Michigan,  who  asks : 

DO  STONES  Gltow  ? 

He  has  probably  been  set  to  work  at  picking  up  stones- 
on  the  farm,  and  finding  that  the  more  he  picked  up,  the 
more  stones  there  seemed  to  he  the  next  year,  has  come 
t®  think  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  belief  that 
stones  really  grow.  In  stony  parts  of  the  country  this  is 
a  very  common  belief,  among  much  older  people  than 
Master  Herbert,  and  who  ought  to  know  belter,  that 
stones  do  grow.  It  is  one  of  the  great  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  organic  beings,  (plants- 
and  animals),  and  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances,  (earth  and  rocks),  that  the 
first  grow,  while  the  second  do  not. 
Stones  do  not  grow;  whatever  change 
happens  to  them  is  always  in  the 
other  direction,  to  diminish  them. 
All  stones  and  rocks  arc  constantly 
wasting  away,  some  very  much  faster 
than  others,  according  to  their  kind, 
but  all,  even  the  hard  granite,  wear 
away.  The  air,  the  action  of  water, 
freezing,  the  growth  of  minute  plants 
upon  them,  and  other  causes,  are 
constantly  at  work  upon  them.  You 
will  no  doubt  ask,  “  what  becomes 
of  the  pieces?”— and  a  very  proper 
question  it  would  be,  because  I  have 
told  you  at  various  times  that  no¬ 
thing  is  ever  destroyed,  blit  that  while  matter  may 
change  its  shape,  it  is  all  somewhere  in  the  world. 
The  pieces,  which  are  very  minute,  make  the  soil,  which 
is  really  only  powdered  rock,  mixed  with  the  remains 
of  the  plants  that  have  lived  and  died  upon  it. 

CRUCIBLES  OR  MELTING  POTS. 

In  a  talk  about  Iron  and  Steel,  I  mentioned  that  steel 
was  melted  iu  “  a  pot  made  of  black-lead  (such  as  pen¬ 
cils  are  made  of)  and  clay.” — One  young  man  asks  “can 
steel  he  melted  in  such  a  crucible  as  that?”— I  suppose 
that  my  friend  S.  has  a  notion  that  because  the  substance 
is  called  black-lead,  it  is  something  like  lead  in  respect 
to  melting,  etc.  It  is  an  unfortunate  name,  as  there  is 
no  lead  about  it,  but  is  carbon,  with  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  iron  as  an  impurity.  Plumbago  aud  graphite  are 
other  names  for  the  substance,  which  is  a  mineral,  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Though  essentially  the 
same  as  coal,  it  is  very  little  affected  by  heat ;  it  can  not 
be  made  to  burn,  but  under  a  very  strong  heat,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  it  wastes  away  slowly ;  it  can  not  be 
melted,  and  on  this  account  is  valuable  in  making  cruci¬ 
bles.  Certain  clays  also  resist  the  strongest  heat  without 
melting;  such  substances  are  called  refractory.  Clays 
differ  much  in  this  respect,  the  most  refractory  being  of 
great  value  for  making  fire-brick,  such  as  are  used  for 
lining  the  inside  of  furnaces.  Crucibles  are  made  of 
fire-clay,  hut  the  larger  ones  are  made  of  plumbago, 
mixed  with  one-quarter  or  one-third  its  weight  of  clay, 
the  clay  serving  to  hold  the  material  together. 

WHAT  A  LITTLE  GIRL  DID. 

Probably  no  little  child,  since  the  world  was  made,  ever 
caused  such  destruction  as  did  a  girl  near  New  York  on  the 
24th  of  September  last.  Sampson’s  deeds  of  strength  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison,  and  as  to  the  giants  and  genii 
that  we  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other  stories, 
why  the  mere  touch  of  this  little  girl’s  finger  was  more 
powerful  than  all  these  together.  The  touch  threw  out 
of  place  hundreds  of  tons  of  rock,  that  had  been  undis¬ 
turbed  since  the  world  has  been  what  it  now  is;  it 
changed  the  course  of  a  mighty  stream,  it  threw  up  water 
in  immense  cascades,  and  it  made  the  solid  cart li  to  so 
shake  and  quiver,  that  its  tremblings  were  felt  for  a 
hundred  miles.  Great  galleries,  with  arched  rocky  roofs, 
upheld  by  enormous  pillars  of  stone,  to  make  which  took 
many  men  and  steam  engines  several  years,  and  which 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  all  vanished  at  the 
movement  of  that  little  hand.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have- 
guessed  that  I  am  talking  about  the  great  explosion  in 
New  York  harbor,  and  you  have  read  that  at  one  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  called  “  Ilell-gate,”  there  are  dangerous 
rocks,  upon  whicii  many  vessels  have  been  lost,  and 
which  the  Government  at  last  concluded  to  remove.  It 
took  a  long  while,  and  much  labor  and  money,  to  tunnel 
in  under  these  rocks,  but  at  last  it  was  done,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  of  dynamite,  more  powerful  than  gun¬ 
powder,  placed  in  holes  drilled  all  over  the  work ;  these; 
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charges  were  to  be  fired  by  electricity,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  so  complete  that  it  needed  but  one  finishing 
touch— a  touch  so  light  that  it  could  be  given  by  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  a  little  child.  It  was  given— and  the  great  work 
was  done.  It  was  a  very  charming  ending,  and  as  I  read 
of  what  the  little  girl  had  done,  I  thought,  not  so  much 
of  the  explosion,  and  the  amount  of  rock  removed,  and 
the  immediate  work  just  there,  but  of  the  years  of  work, 
by  hundreds  of  persons,  that  made  it  all  possible.  With¬ 
out  the  steam-engine  the  work  could  not.  have  been  done; 
the  many  inventors  and  improvers  of  the  steam  engine, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  drill  working  by  compressed 
air,  all  helped  ;  the  discovery  of  glycerine,  the  making  of 
it  into  nitro-glycerine,  and  then  into  dynamite,  all  had  to 
be  before  hand ;  then  there  were  a  whole  host  of  electri¬ 
cal  discoverers  and  experimenters,  who  perfected  the 
battery  by  which  the  explosive  was  fired.  The  firing 
must  take  place  under  water,  which  could  not  well  have 
been  done  without  gutta-percha  to  cover  the  wires,  and 
this  was  furnished  by  the  Malays  and  Ceylonese  in  the 
far  East ;  the  platinum  for  the  wires  that  fired  the  charges 
was,  no  doubt,  produced  by  half  savages  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  of  Russia— but  it  will  tire  you  to  tell  all  that  I 
thought  of.  I  saw  in  my  imagination  a  long  line  of  in¬ 
ventors  and  discoverers  of  the  past  and  present  time  ;  I 
saw  the  workers  in  the  forests  and  mines  of  far  distant 
countries  ;  I  saw  the  skilled  engineers,  and  the  hard¬ 
working  laborers  of  the  present  day,  all  bringing  their 
contributions,  so  varied,  and  each  one  so  necessary,  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  finish  to  be  put  upon  a 
great  work  by  the  child’s  touch  of  little  Mary  Newton. 


The  Milkman  in  Malta. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  traveling  in 
foreign  countries  is,  to  us,  not  so  much  the  countries 
themselves,  as  the  people  who  live  in  them.  While  we 


admire  fine  scenery  and  grand  buildings,  and  like  to 
visit  those  places  famous  for  some  event  in  history,  we 
also  like  to  know  the  people,  and  see  how  they  live,  and 
how  they  manage  their  matters  of  every-day  life  in  the 
house  and  out  of  it.  We  have  met  people  who  have 
spent  years  abroad,  and  who  could  talk  about  mountains 
and  lakes,  cathedrals  and  paintings,  but  could  tell 
nothing  about  the  people  of  the  countries  they  visited, 
and  who  seem  to  have  taken  no  interest  in  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  outside  of  the  hotels  where  they  staid.  When 
we  visit  a  strange  city,  even  in  our  country,  we  are  sure 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  market,  and  see  what  the  people 
live  upon,  and  the  different  ways  in  which  the  things  are 
brought  to  market  and  sold.  The  difference  between  a 
market  in  Boston,  and  one  in  Charleston  or  New  Or¬ 
leans,  is  as  great  as  if  the  two  were  in  separate  countries, 
and  if  we  go  over  the  border  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  wo 
find  many  things  that  seem  new  and  strange.  Not 
in  the  markets  only,  but  other  every-day  matters  are 
managed  differently  in  different  parts  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  these  things  are  still  more  strange  when  we  go 
abroad.  When  we  first  visited  a  city  in  our  next-door 
neighbor-country — Mexico— one  of  our  first  surprises 
was  the  way  in  which  people  were  supplied  with  water. 
Coming  from  a  city  where  there  was  water  in  every 
house,  and  one  had  only  to  turn  a  cock  to  get  an  abun¬ 
dance,  you  may  imagine  how  strange  it  seemed,  to  see 
the  water  brought  around  to  the  houses  in  great  leathern 
bags  upon  the  back  of  a  burro  or  jackass.  These  bags 
were  so  arranged  that  one  hung  down  on  each  side  of  the 
animal  ;  at  the  bottom  of  each  bag  was  a  hole,  from 
which  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  the  funniest  thing  of 
all  was  the  way  in  which  this  hole  was  stopped,  to  keep 
in  the  water  until  it  was  wanted.  A  cow's  horn  was 
put  in  from  the  inside,  and  stuck  part  way  through  the 
bole  ;  when  the  water-man  wished  to  draw  off  water  for 
p  customer,  he  pushed  up  the  horn  a  little  from  the  out. 


side,  and  when  enough  had  been  drawn,  he  let  go  of  the 
horn,  and  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  bag  pressed  it 
down  so  tight  into  the  hole  that  not  a  drop  would  leak. 
Another  odd  thing  in  the  same  city  was  the  way  of  serv¬ 
ing  milk;  there  were  milk-men,  but  no  milk-carts  ;  the 
old  cow  herself  was  both  can  and  cart,  as  she  was  driven 
from  house  to  house,  and  milked  in  the  street  before  the 
doors  of  the  customers.  This  is  a  slow  performance, 
and  hardly  fair  ou  the  cow',  to  oblige  her  to  make  the 
milk,  and  carry  it  around  besides,  but  the  customer  is 
quite  sure  to  get  fresh  milk  and  pure,  though  if  all  that 
is  said  of  milk-men  in  Yankee  cities  is  true,  they  would 
not  be  long  in  contriving  some  way  to  water  the  milk. 
The  traveler  who  visits  Malta,  will  see  something  like 
this  Mexican  method  of  serving  milk,  only  goats  take 
the  place  of  cows.  In  our  country  boys  and  girls,  at 
least  those  who  do  not  live  in  cities,  know  little  about 
goat’s  milk,  though  in  cities  many  of  the  poorer  people 
of  the  foreign  population,  keep  goats,  as  their  neighbors, 
who  have  gardens,  know  to  their  sorrow.  Goat's  milk 
is  very  rich  indeed,  but  you  would  not  like  to  drink  it, 
as  it  has  a  taste  quite  different  from  cow's  milk,  though 
persons  used  to  it  do  not  mind  it ;  we  have  often,  in 
other  countries,  used  it  in  coffee,  and  found  it  very  good. 
In  hot  and  dry  countries  there  is  not  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  grass  enough  to  support  cows,  and  the 
people  use  goats  instead,  as  they  will  li  e  upon  any 
green  thing,  and  flourish  where  a  cow  would  starve.  In 
Malta,  and  other  places  in  southern  Europe,  the  people 
use  goat's  milk  almost  altogether,  and  the  towns  are 
supplied  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
flock  of  goats  are  driven  along  the  streets,  and  milked 
at  the  house-doors.  The  goats  show  great  intelligence, 
and  seem  to  know  their  business  quite  as  well  as  the 
persons  in  charge  of  them,  as  they  soon  learn  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  milked,  and  will  stop  at  the  right 
houses  of  their  own  accord. 
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Valuable  Architectural  Books 

E©r  Carpenters  and  Builders. 


Frank  Miller’s  Leather  Preservative  and  Water 
Proof  Blacking  received  the  highest  ami  only  award  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition. 


A  Youth’s  Publication.— For  half  a  century  the  Youth's 
Companion,  of  Boston,  lias  been  published.  It  was  started 
in  1837,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  vigorous 
papers  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


Frank  Miller’s  Harness  Oil  received  tlie  highest  and 
only  award  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


Fine  Teas. 


This  is  a  coni  lunation  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
m. dee  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY, 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit,  on  our  im¬ 
portations,)  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas 
at  prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those 
fine  qualiti  s  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only 
in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

CONSUMERS5  IMPORTING  TEA  €0., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5509.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Poultry  Nation 2 months.  onlvIOc.  Address 
JL  A  Poultry  Nation,  Birmingham,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management, 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
n  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  oh  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical-arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
lie  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  ids  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


DWYER’S  HORSE  BOOK. 

SEATS  AN®  SADDLES, 

BITS  AND  BITTING, 

AND 

THE  PREVENTION  AND  CUBE  OF 
BESTIVENESS  IN  HOUSES. 

By  FRANCIS  DWYER, 

Major  of  Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service 
ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

RA.NDSCAJPE 

ARCHITECTURE, 

us  applied  to  the 

WANTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

With  an  Essay  on 

Forest  Planting:  on  the  Great  Plains, 

By  H.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND, 

Landscape  Architect. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  the  sub-division  and  arrangement  of 
land  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  men,  is  an  art  demand¬ 
ing  tlie  exercise  of  ingenuity,  judgment  and  taste,  and  one 
which  nearly  concerns  the  interests  of  real  estate  proprietors, 
and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  future  occupants. 
Price,  post-paid,  ...  $1.50 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose, 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  ELECTROTYPED. 

By  SANIUEU  B.  PARSONS. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
Tlie  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  tlie  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  tlie  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  tlie  most  complete 
of  any  before  tlie  public. 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yore, 


Hussey’s 


National  Cottage  Architecture; 

OR 

Homes  for  Every  One. 

With  Designs,  Flans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost; 
with  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  housec  may 
be  built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  tlie  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Atwood’s 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the.  General  Principles  of  House-building, 
Style  Cost,  Location,  etc..  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RHonckton’s 

National  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  hy  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails,  lloyal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Bhlonckton’s 

National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole'  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  cxpl  lined  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Qnarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00 


Woodward’s 

national  Architect. 

1,000  Designs.  Plans,  and  Details;  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views, Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  D  awings,  Specifications, 
.and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Hoofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  b  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
provedstyle.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s 

Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

18S  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages.  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.60. 


Woodward’s 


Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post  paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’ 

Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to’Country  Life.  Post  paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler's 

Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s 

Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Iioyal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Cummings’ 

Architectural  Details. 

887  Designs  and  91,7  Illustrations  of  the  Various  Parts  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  City  and  Country.  Also,  Plans  and  Elevations  of 
Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and  other  Buildings.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00, 

Groff’s  Progressive 

American  Architecture. 

Tliis  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles, costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings,  etc.  Royal  Quarto. 

Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or.  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
p  ges  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  lias  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth's 


School-House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans.  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Qnarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid;  $3.00, 


ORANGE  JUDD  QQMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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DUTCH  BULBS  FOR  FALL 

PLANTING. 


Sent  post-paid  by  nail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Collection  No.  1,  $20.  Collection  No.  2,  $10. 

Collection  No  3,  $5  Collection  No.  4,  $3. 


Hyacinths, 

Tulips, 

Crocus, 


all  colors  mixed,  $1.25  per  doz. 

“  “  “  75  “  “ 

“  “  “  15  “  “  $1  per  100. 


Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc.,  see  Illustrated 
Bulb  Catalogue. 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  &.  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

34  Barclay  St.,  Mew  York. 

P.  (I.  Box  IVo.  .5714. 


The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  II  ya<‘inths,  Tulips,  Lillies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  See«ls  lor  Pall  Planting  in  the 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just 
published  and  sent  free  to  all.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS. 

Superior  Size  and  Quality. 

Doz.  ion  i.ooo 

First  Quality  Large  Flowering  Bulbs,  $  .75  $4.00  $30.00 
Second  Quality  Flowering  Bulbs,  .50  3.00  20.00 

A  few  hundred  EX  TRA  Large  Bulbs,  1.00  5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs,  1.50  6.00 

If  sent  by  Mail  25  cents  per  dozen  Extra. 
MILLER  &  HAYES, 

5,7  74  Germantown  Avc.,  Philadelphia. 


IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS, 

Seeds,  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Trees. 

First  quality  and  strictly  reliable.  Low  Prices.  Six 
Pkts,  of  Seed  free,  as  samples,  for  two  3-cent  stamps. 
Circulars  mailed  to  all  applicants.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
BENSON  Sc  BURPEE,  Seed  Warehouse. 

223  Church  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  FKUITS, 

Dutch  Bulbs ;  New  and  Rare  Plants,  &c. 

So  venier  du  Congress ;  Reurre  d'Assuinption ;  Pitmaston 
Duchesse.  and  other  new  Pears. 

New  Peaches.  American  and  European  varieties,  a  large 
stock  of  Pear  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Dutch  Bulhs— Hyacintlis.  I'ullps.Lilies,  direct  from  Holland. 
Dtiches*  of  Edinburgh,  Pearle  dc  Jarnin,  and  other  new 
Hose**.  New  and  Rare  Phmt.s  for  winter  flowering.  &c. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application.— PRICES  LOW. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  I).  C. 


KNOX 

Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 

GRAPE  VINES, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 
HYACINTH  and  other  BULBS, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


8  Grape  Vines,  5  varieties,  for . $1.10 

75  Strawberry  Plants.  5  varieties . $1.10 

18  Raspberry  Plants,  4  varieties . $1.10 

By  mail  post-paid.  Catalogues  free. 

CiV" W i  1 1  take  Marketable  Country  Produce 
in  exchange  for  Trees  and  Plants. 

J.  F.  GRIMES,  Box  115,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Apple  Trees  in  large  quantities,  largely  of  Baldwins. 

Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  bud,  liy  the  100, 1,005,  or  10,000 

Concord  and  other  Vines,  1, 2  and  3  years  old,  unsurpassed 
in  quality. 

La  Versailles  and  Cherry  Currants  in  large  quantities,  one 
and  two  years  old. 

Apple  Seedlings,  !  rears  old,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
other  Choice  Nursery  Stock.  Semi  for  price  list. 

Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  Sc  SONS, 

New  Cauaau,  Cl. 

To  Aurscrjitiesi,  Floa*ists, 
Dealers,  and  Planters. 

Our  "Wholesale  Catalogue  forNo.3'.  giving  sizes  and  prices 
of  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit  au«l  Ornamental  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Slirubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Plants  for  Florists’ 
Stock,  and  Winter-blooming  Plants  niul  Bulbs, 
with  lowestprices  for  first  class  stock  of  New  Peaches, 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  Bushes,  Brandywine 
lfasBberry.  and  Osage  Orange  is  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Free  to  applicants.  A.  HANCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  an  l  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


12  Choice  Varieties  for  Si,  5for50c.  Samples  25c. 

J.  GS3IVE I,  Gra.cbrooi  b  P-itarsoa  Nurseries.  PA  lEKSJN,  N.  J. 

TRPPQ  Pf  4\’TQ  Bulbs.  Fall  Price  T.lst  and 
11117173,  rljiili  ■  N,  Tlu|h  Catalogna  Gratis.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  K,  PHCENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Ill. 


MARKET  GARDENING, 

Its  General  Management:  Root  Crops  (a  verv  full  account 
of  best,  methods) :  Market  Crops  for  Small  Farmers;  The 
Home  Kitchen  Garden  ;  Gardening  Abbreviations  i  Hie  whole 
in  a  nutshell' :  and  much  else  on  kindred  topics  in  Root’s 
Garden  Manual  for  1877.  Practical,  pointed 
and  thorough,  and  contains  half  as  much  mutter  as  £1.50 
books  on  the  subject.  Sent  for  10  cents,  which  will  be  allow¬ 
ed  on  the  first  order  lor  seeds.  Ready  Dec.  1st. 

J.  B.  ROOT.  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 

NEWPEACHES 

AND 

APPLES. 

Large  and  most  desirable  stock  ever  offered  of  extra  early 
and  late  Peaches;  also  of  new  and  valuable  late  keeping 
Apples.  Among  the  Peaches  I  offer  Briggs’  Early  May, 
Early  Alexander,  Amsden  June,  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Thurber,  Brandywine,  Christiana, 
Newington  Free,  Nanticoke,  Bilgen’s  Late  Oct.  In  Apples 
extra  late  keepers :  I  name  a  few,  and  refer  to  my  Catalogue 
for  a  full  list— Mann,  Lawyer,  Nero,  Stark,  Holly,  Bachelor. 
Gibbs,  and  Peldmont  Pippin,  with  full  list  of  all  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  among  old  varieties.  Also  an  immense  stock  of  .all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  usually  found  in  a  first-class  Nur¬ 
sery.  Catalogue,  with  descriptions,  testimonials,  rotation 
in  ripening,  with  much  valuable  information,  gratis.  I  have 
a  fine  stock  of  thrifty,  light,  young  stock,  suitable  to  go 
long  distances  via  Express. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmingtou,  Delaware. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

All  Best  Varieties ;  very  lowest  rates.  Please  see  some 
prices  page  300,  Oct.  No.,  or  better,  send  for  new  price  list  to 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 

PE  \  T»  SEEDLINGS,  No.  1,  $7.00  per  M. ;  No.  2.  $2.50 
perM.  Plum,  No.  1.  $10.00 per  M.;  No.  2,  $5.00.  Apple 
Seedlings,  1  vr  ,  No.  1,  $3.50  per  M  ;  No. 2,  $2.00  per  M.  An]  le, 
2  yr„  No.  1,  $4.00  per  M.;  No.  2.  $2.00  per  M.  Mazzard  Seed¬ 
lings,  No.  1.  1  yr„  $5.00  per  M.;  No.  2,  $3.00  per  M.  Stock  ship- 
ped  any  time  m  winter.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Dunsville,  X.  Y. 

"the  flower  cjamden 

and  kindred  topics  treated  in  a  manner  of  interest  to  every 
lover  ot  flowers,  in  Root’s  Garden  manual  for  3877. 
Sent  for  10  cents,  which  amount  will  be  allowed  on  first 
order  for  seeds.  Ready  Dec.  1st.  , 

_ ,7.  B.  ROOT.  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 

HOW  CHOPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Stnicture, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables  of  Analyses. 
By  Prof.  SAMUEL  IV.  JOHNSON, 

OP  TALE  COLLEGE. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth:  of  the  complex  organization  o( 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  ami 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

HOW  CHOPS  FEED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere  and  the  Soil ,  as  related 
to  the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants. 

By  Prof.  SAMUEL  IV.  JOHNSON, 

OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  tins  been  received 
with  very  grear  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Ruropc. 
It  lias  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Koval  Agricul¬ 
tural  Coll  “fit"  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
has  been  published,  at  the  instigatio  i  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
Thi«  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the  former 
—has  been  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  ov 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  315  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  HOSES, 

AND  WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS, 

BY  MAIL-POSTAGE  PAID. 

Send  for  <  atalogue  No.  6  with  Supplement— contains  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  collectious  of  live,  lilteeu,  aud  twenty 
plants  each,  jour  choice  for  oue  dollar.  Address 

ROOT,  J.  HALLIDAV,  Ball  iniore,  Md. 


FRAY’S  GREENHOUSES, 

CENTRAL  FALLS,  R.  I. 

Wli^TER-PLOWERINC  AND  BASKET 
PLANTS  AND  FERNS 

For  Detail  Trade  only. 

Select  German  Pansy  Seed,  11  varieties,  25c.  per  packet. 
Send  lor  Catalogue. 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA  OF 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

Both  Seedling  and  Transplanted.  All  grown  from  seeds  on  our 
own  grounds,  and  better  and  cheaper  than  imported  stock. 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds, 

By  the  ounce,  pound  or  100  pounds.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

for  Winter  Blooming, 

flue  strong  plants  by  mail. 

G  lor  SI  ;  14  for  $2. 
Post  paid.  Purchasers  selection  of  varieties.  Premium  rose 
with  each  package,  when  10  cents  is  added.  Also  Holland 
Bulbs,  Basket  and  House  Plants.  Address  Joseph  T.Ph Blips 
&  Son,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Fall  catalogue  free. 


GENUINE  PLANTS 

of  the  following  at  onlv  $3.00  per  M.  Packed  in  moss  at 
Ipava  Depot.  Clias.  Downing,  Downer,  Kentucky,  Boy  den’s 
30.  Green  Prolific.  Conqueror.  Other  stock  cheap.  Address 
THOS.  H.  LESLIE.  Ipava  Fruit  Garden*  Nursery,  Ipava, Ill. 


For  seeds  and  bulbs  of  California 

FLOWERS,  address 

J.  14.  HICKMAN,  South  San  Juan,  Cal. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

By  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address.  Each.  Per  doz. 

Concord,  Ives,  Hartford,  Catawba,  Iona .  10c.  $  ! .00 

Delaware,  Sab  m,  Rogers  Nos.  1,  3,  9,  19 .  25c.  2.50 

Eumclan,  Croton,  Talman  or  Champion 40c.  4  00 

Martha,  Agawam,  Wilder,  Creveling .  25c.  2.50 

Brighton  (Red),  Elvira  ami  Lady  (  White). ..$1.25  12.00 

All  first-class,  and  warranted  to  reach  purchaser  In  good 
order.  Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale 
rates  very  low  io  Nurserymen,  Dealer,,  and  large  Plant¬ 
ers.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  HIBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants,  a  large  stork,  new  and 
leading  kinds,  with  other  plants  and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees 
to  seli  at  bottom  prices.  E.  W.  Harrington,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


The  great  American  strawberry 

and  DELAWARE  RASPBERRY,  (he  largest 
and  best.  Millions  ot  i  rees  and  Plants  at  Pomona  Nur¬ 
sery.  Send  lor  circulars.  WM.  PARRY.  Cmuamiuson,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  PEACH  trees  for  Fall  deliv  ry,  $3  to 
$5  per  100.  Apple  trees,  $8  per  100.  Wilson's  Early  I  lack- 
berry  plants.  $12  per  1,000.  Brandywine  Raspberry  plants, 
$10  per  1,000.  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  $2  per  1,000. 
Strawberry  plants  by  mail  cheap.  Packing  free.  Send  for 
pricelist.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


PEACH,  APRICOT,  &  NECT  AR¬ 
INE  TREES,  in  large  supply  Best  assortment. 
Dates  low  at  the  New  Brunswick  (  V ur.e riesi,  N .  J. 

EDWIN  ALLEN. 


CK. ETCHING  FROM  NATURE,  in  Pencil  and 

Water  Colors,  and  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Colored 
Crayons;  a  practical  instructor,  illustrated,  only  50  cts. 
Of  booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

the 

SOILING  OF  CATTLE, 

Illustrated  from  Experience, 

And  an  Address, 

Containing  suggestions  which  may  be  useful  to  Farmers 
By  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

WITH  A.  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

By  EDWARD  QUINCY. 

By  a  mistaken  notion,  that  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is 
requisite  to  enable  a  farmer  to  keep  many  head  o  cattle,  a 
most  wasteful  proportion  of  it  is  sometimes  retained  for  the 
sole  put  pose  ot  pasturage;  and  thus,  compared  with  its  in¬ 
herent  productive  power,  made  useless,  'fins  little  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  by  many  a  farmer. 
Price,  Post-paid,  -  -  -  $1.25 

G-EYELIN’S 

POULTRY  BREEDING, 

In  a  Commercial  Point  of  View, 

as  carried  out  by  the  National  Poultry  Company,  (limited), 
Bromley,  Keut. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Hatching,  Rearing  and  Fattening, 
on  entirely  new  and  scientific  principles,  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details,  and  a  notice  of 
the  Pomtry  Establishments  in  France. 

By  GEO.  KENNEDY  G EYE I. IN,  C.  E. 

With  a  Preface  by  Chaki.es  L.  Flint. 

With  Twenty-seven  Illustrations. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  -  -  $1.25 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  oa  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  315  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PHILIP’S  SPIKAL 

COM  BUSKER. 

Simple,  Durable,  Effective,  jiud  works  rapidly. 

This  machine,  improved 
and  perfected,  does  its  work 
thoroughly,  picking  the 
corn  from  the  stalk  and 
stripping  every  ear.  large  or 
small,  soft  or  hard,  com¬ 
pletely  ot  its  husks  and  silk. 
Anv  ordinary  two  -  horse 
jgggf;  power  aid  run  it. 

11.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  city,  Local  and  Export  Agents. 
For  Circulars,  etc.,  address  Manufacturers, 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORN  BUSKER  CO., 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  ask  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Dealers  and 
users  to  the  merits  of 
this  machine.  Cheap¬ 
ness  —  Durability  — 
ease  of  Working  and 
Keeping  in  Order. 

.  Send  for  Sample  Ma¬ 
chine  at  wholesale 
price,  or  description 
and  price  list. 
TYLER,  TURNER  & 
CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers.  I£tilamazoo,  Mich. 


STHAYPRESS. 


Grand 

.Centennial 

(Premium 


THE 


SILVER  &  DEMIN  G  FEED  CUTTER 
Has  no  superior  in 
tUe  market. 

Celebrated  for  the  great 
capacity,  one  of  running, 
and  its  adaptability  to  all 
kinds  of  work.  We  also 
manufacture  Horse  Powers, 
Sawing  Machines.  &c. 
Send  for  Circular. 
SILVER  &  DEMIN  G 
Alfa  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Location  at  Centennial,  Q23 
Agricultural  Hal  . 


Patent  Concave  Ox-Stees, 


The  only  forged  ox-slioe  made 
with  concavity  to  fn  hoof,  and  the 
best,  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO..  Greenfield,  Mass. 

OR  SALE. -Market  Gardens,  4  acres  and  Cottage. 
Solo.  10  acres  and  house.  $1,0(10,  $150  down. 

J.  G.  EAIiLE,  118  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

For  Sale.— A  UartE  of  123  acres,  near  Troy,  N. 

Y.,  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  For  farther  particulars 
address  C.  H.  THOMPSON,  No.  8  7th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


F 


NEW  JERSEY 
Agriculturist. 


NEW  JERSEY 
Agriculturist. 


50  cents 
per  year. 


HO!  FOR  AKK4NMLS  ! 

If  you  would  know  all  about  Arkansas,  send  50c.  and  get 

THE  NEW  ARKANSAS  TRAVELER, 

post-paid,  containing  400  pages.  The  engraving  of  the  maps 
alone  cost  $1,200.  Address:  T.  B.  MILLS  &  CO.,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

WHEELER’S 

Insecticidors  and  Fertilizer  distributors 

Patented  July  20t!i,  1875. 

These  devices,  attached  to  hose  pipe  of  aqueduct,  or  force 
pnmp,  and  operated  b  •  water  under  pressure,  and  the  Wa¬ 
tering  pot,  constructed  under  the  same  patent,  are  the  best 
ever  yet  devised  for  destroying  insects,  i  potato  hugs  and 
currant  worms  not  excepted>,  on  plants  under  glass  or  in 
open  air,  or  for  fertilizing  the  same.  Fumigati  n  Hip 
necessary.  Warranted  to  do  wbat  is  claimed 
for  them. 

All  these  machines  are  on  exhibit  at  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  can  be  ssen  in  practical  operation  on  the  grounds. 

Price  of  Hose  Distributor  $5.00,  Watering-pot,  average 
size,  $6.00.  Compounds  of  Tobacco,  Sulphur,  Guano,  in  5  it. 
b  >xes,  15  cts.  per  lb.,  of  Paris  Green  and  Hellebore,  30  cts. 
per  ».  All  goods  C.  O.  D.  Highest  testimonials  with  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 

W.  F.  WHEELER,  24th  Ward,  Boston,  Mass. 

Premium  LF.SS.  tFiiae 

Ground  RAW  BONE,  produces  luxuriant  grass. 
Sow  now  on  land  newly  seeded.  Perfectly  Inoffensive. 
Very  popular  with  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  for  house  plants. 
Lawns,  Gardens,  and  the  Grapery.  It  never  fails  in  pro¬ 
ducing  grain  crops.  Send  20  cents  for  invaluable  hook, 
showing  composition  of  cereal  grains,  and  howto  grow 
them.  Address. 

EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

Salem,  Ohio. 

CHAPMAN  &  VAM  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  ©MI© 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street.  New  York. 

OLD  WATCHES,  CHAINS,  and  PENS. 

Address  S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


Harrison’s  Standard  Grinding  and  Flouring  Mills. 

They  are  without  a  rival.  Ten  Thousand  in  use. 
©R  AM© 

MEML  ©F 
MERIT 
A.  WARRED 
at  tla© 

Centennial. 


The  STANDARD  Grain  Cleaning-, 
Grinding  and  Molting  Mill 
Complete  in  one  Maclaine. 

It  takes  uncleaued  grain,  cleans,  grinds  and  tmlts  it  into 
beautiiul  flour  iu  one  opeeation. 

1c  keeps  the  flour  and  mill  cool  by  a  new  air  blast  from  a 
blower  m«ide  of  hi  Iter. 

It  will  clean,  grind  and  bolt  from  3  to  4  bushels  wheat  per 
hour,  with  20  inch  French  Burts. 

At  one  tenth  the  cost,  it  will  do  as  much  work  as  nine 
tenths  of  the  larger  mills. 

It  is  the  most  economical,  compact  and  serviceable  mill 
to  be  found  in  the  market,  being  thoroughly  practical,  and 
very  substantial  and  durable  In  every  part. 

The  whole  process  is  brought  within  the  compass  of  nine 
feet  long  by  four  feet  wide. 


TIae  STANDARD 
Burr  Stone  Grinding  Mills. 

They  will  outgrind  any  and  all  others,  even  when  com¬ 
pared  with  mills  of  double  the  size,  double  the  weight,  and 
double  the  price. 

They  are  capable  of  using  heavy  or  light  power  as  may  be 
needed. 

They  have  effected  actual  revolution  In  grinding. 

They  are  made  with  few  parts,  of  great  durability  and 
adapted  to  grinding  line  cr  coarse. 

they  will  grind  75  bushels  of  corn  an  hour  with  suitable 
speed  and  power. 

These  mills,  which  in  capacity  range  from  3  to  35  horse 
power,  have  the  new  6ide  hangers,  duplicate  discharge 
spouts,  safety  bridge  trees,  self-adjusting  burrs  and  self- 
cooling  oil-steps  ;  none  of  these,  can  be  f;  und  on  anv  other 
mill.  Iliey  are  pre-eminently  the  best  mills  on  the  globe. 


The  wonderful  success  of  these  mills  is  surprising  only  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  superior  qualities  they  possess 
over  all  other  mi:ls  now  in  use.  At  the  Centennial  (where  they  took  the  grand medalj,  they  were  a  constant  source  of 
attraction  to  crowds  of  mill  men  wno  gathered  to  witness  their  operation. 

Send  for  Illustrated  circular  and  further  particulars. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  Patentee  a  ml  Sole  Manufacturer, 

135  Howard  Av,,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  V.  S.  A. 

THE  ECONOMIZER 

RETURN  FLUE-BOILER  &  ENGINE. 

Boiler  all  wrought-iron— Fire  entirely  surrounded  with  water— thereby  dispensing  with  fire¬ 
brick,  which  always  cause:  trouble  by  getting  out  of  place.  &c. 

All  sediment  and  lime  settles  In  coolest  place  In  boiler  under  fire-place,  and  can  be  removed 
through  hand  holes  at  bottom  provided  for  that  purpose. 

THE  ECONOMIZER  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE. 

The  cheapest  by  far  and  best  Agricultural  Engine,  and  the  only  return  Flue-Boiler 
mounted  on  wheels.  No  danger  from  sparks  while  threshing.  1‘erfectly  safe  in  every 
respect,  and  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Prices  oil  nil  sizes  very  low,  ami  terms  liberal. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULARS. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  Y. 


AUTOMATIC 

WAGON  BRAKE 

The  most  powerful  self-acting  brake  made,  and  yet  ismore 
simple  and  complete  than  any  ever  iniroduced  for  general 
use.  The  Brake  has  been  fully  endorsed  by  every  farmer 
w  ho  has  seen  it  operate.  W.  A.  Armstrong.  Seo’y  Elmira 
Farmers’  Club,  writes:  “A  Committee  of  the  Elmira  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club,  consisting  of  Chas.  Heller.  John  Bridgman,  I).  T. 
Billings,  S.  M.  Carr,  and  M.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fully 
competent  to  make  intelligent  judgment,  gave  the  brake 
careful  trial  Aug.21st.and  reported  unanimously  :  It  is  the 
best  brake  we  have  ever  seen— prompt  in  its  action— effec¬ 
tive  when  required,  and  is  exceedingly  desirable  for  all 
farmers  on  hilly  f-rms."  See  Illustration  in  Aug.  Am.  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Town,  County,  and  State  lights  for  sale.  Please 
say  where  you  saw  this. 

D.  L.  RflULFORD,  General  Agent, 

TIOGA.  TIOGA  t  O.,  PA. 

AWARDS 

At  Centennial  Exposition 

To  WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Philadelphia. 

ON  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill, 
adapted  to  all  kinds  olTiorse  powers, 
and  grinds  all  kinds  oi  grain  rapidly. 
ON  Union  Railway  Horse-Power— 
requiring  very  little  elevation. 

ON  Broom  Machinery,  for  Manufacturing  Brooms. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

Boianlns’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  lilts 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles.  Fire 
Clay,  Gnanos,  Oil  Cake, Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  he  ground-  by  other  Milis.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON.  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts..  N.  Y. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Seeds,  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Fertilizers. 

New  Catalogue,  200  Illustratio'ns,  mailed  on  receipt  10  cent 
stamp.  A.  B.  COHli,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK 

SWIVEL  PLOW. 


K 

m 


The  Only  Perfect  Swivel  Plow. 

The  Season  of  18  7  5  has  proved  by 
actual  use  of  over  300  plows  that  it 
has  no  equal. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HIGGANUM  M’E'G  CO., 

_ mCCANUM,  CONN. 

The  Anti  Friction  Hay  Carrier 

Saves  labor  and  money.  It  is  simple  ;  the  grap¬ 
pling  positive ;  it  runs  on  friction  rolls,  hence 
will  tome  back  on  slight  incline.  The  track  is 
inexpensive  ;  the  carrier  costs  but  a  trifle;  many 
hundreds  are  in  use.  No  trouble  about  get¬ 
ting  over  high  beams,  or  to  the  end  of  deep 
bays.  Hay  is  dropped  where  wanted,  and  the 
work  of  mowing  is  reduced.  Track  should  bo 
put  up  now  while  barns  are  full. 

Send  for  circulars  and  designs  for  tracking 
barn,  to  C.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  lia- 
t.ivia,  Ill.,  manufacturers  o  the  Old  Reliable 
Halladay  Standard  Wind  Mill. 

BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
bTONK  for  Roads  and  for  Concrbte,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn, 
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[NOVEMBER, 


TO  AGENTS,  OR  ANY  WHO  NEED  WORK. 


The 
SILVER 
Volume. 


THE  BIS  BONANZA 

Dan  De  Qcille's  new  book,  with  introduction  by  Make 
Twain,  is  just  ready.  It  is  the  richest  in  text  and  illustra¬ 
tions  seen  for  a  long  time.  Are  you  out  of  work  or  dragging 
along  on  some  dull  book?  Go  for  this  one.  it  will  till  > our 
pockets  sure!  Don’t  delay  and  lose  territory  you  want, 
send  for  circulars  at  once.  It  costs  nothing  to  see  them. 
AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Cincinnati,  O. _ 

«  Send  One  Dollar  for  the  Pocket  Edition  of 


Contains  1R,000  Words,  Rules  of  Spelling,  Tables 
of  Money,  Weights  and  Measures  ;  Abbreviations, 
Words.  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c„  from  the  Greek, 
'the  Latin,  and  the  Modern  Languages.  Morocco 
Tucks,  Gilt  Edges.  By  Mail  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

IVISQIT,  BLAKEMA&,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  and  140  Grant!  St.,  New  York. 

$50  to  $200  A  MONTH  FOR  AGENTS. 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

The  great  interest  in  all  nations  and  in  our  own  thrilling 
history  of  100  years,  makeB  tills  hook  sell  faster  than  any 
other.  3  hooks  iu  one,  beautifully  illustrated.  Low  price, 
quick  sales,  extra  terms.  Young  men  and  women  wanted 
In  every  county.  Send  for  Circular. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Morocco  Gilt  Edge.  I  R.  W.  CA  KROLh 

PTCf  $h00,  POSTPAID.  «&  CO.,  Pubs., 

SCIRCULABS  FREE!!  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


5th 


CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  (ready  Sept. 
1st.)  of  5,000  Choice  Books,  at  30  to  50  per 
cent,  below  Publishers’  Prices. 

Great  bargains.  Send  for  the  best  catalogue 
of  good  books  ever  issued  free. 

TCST’ts;  &  r,ATir>TAT, 

SOI  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  The  mosr  complete 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  correct  measure- 
men  r.  of  sill  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plank  by  Doyles  Rule, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave'and  head¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  !5ox  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D  VPTED  TO  ALL  SECTION’S  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
The  N  e\v  Jersey  Agriculturist  (New  Brunswick). 


A 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
SSy  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.but  not  tip  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  Us  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
liis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


HAEMS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding ,  Bearing,  Management ,  and  Improvement. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  bv  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  hut  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 


The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of 
Fruit  Trees, 

includingchoice  of  trees,  planting,  grafting,  training,  restora¬ 
tion  of  unfruitful  trees,  gathering  and  preservation  of  fr -.it, 
etc.  From  the  French  of  M.  DU  BP. FULL. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  engravings. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $2. CO. 


The  Cider  Maker’s  Manual. 

By  J.  S.  BUELL. 

A  Practical  Hand-Book,  which  embodies  Treatises  on  the 
Apple;  Construction  of  Cider  Mills,  Cider  Presses,  Seed 
washers,  and  Cider  Mill  Machinery  in  General;  Cider  Mak¬ 
ing;  Fermentation  ;  Vinegar  Manipulation,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARTHUR’S' 

Illustrated  Home  Magazine 


Year  after  year 
the  Home  Maga¬ 
zine  continues 
to  gain  in  favor 
with  the  people. 
Taking  rank 
with  the  best 


periodicals  of 
the  day,  it  claims 
to  be,  in  its  pe¬ 
culiar  character 
and  varied  de¬ 
part  ments, 
J  more  t !j o - 


receive  pages  TNVwlVrTT $510  by 

m  mail,  43-  @  worth  iu  sheet  music 


roughly  identified  with  the  people  in  their 
common  life  and "  soeiaTxnterests,  than  any  other 
magazine  of  its  class. 

Terms,  $2.50  a  year:  3  copies  $6.  For  $12,  six 
copies  and  one  extra  to  club  getter.  Specimen 
number  10  cents. 

GREAT  PREMIUM.— For  20  subscribers  at 
club  rates,  we  give  as  a  Treminni,  a  copy  of  our 
Great  NatIonaf°^icture~of*^Ii  the  IPrest- 
aieints  of  the  United  States,  elegantly 
jiaMHMi  ana  heaVy''Watn»^'au«3~^frtMoui<l- 
jimgy  'the  most  valuable  'premlum'ever  offered  for 
eubscribers  at  club  rates. 

Home  Magazine  for  sale  by  News  Dealers, 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

A  Plain,  Practical  paper.  50  cts.  per  year.  .lust  suits 
the  times,  i  lie  NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURIST, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (Specimens  free.) 

Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

and 
return  i 

l'orm  $3.00.  The  FOLIO. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

W.  L.  Hayden,  Teacher  of  Guitar,  Flute,  Comet. 

Agt.for Tilton  Pat.Guitar, the  bes.i  i  use. 
’Dealer  in  Musical  Instruments,  Music, 
Strings.  Catalogues  free.  I_0  Treuiout  St.  Boston. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

At  prices  to  suit  the  Hard  Times.  For  catalogues  con¬ 
taining  full  particulars,  enclose  stamp  to  355  Third  Ave., 
corner  2Gth  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Poultry  W  orld. 

A  large,  splendidly  illustrated  popular  magazine,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Poultry.  It  enters  its  sixtli  volume  January, 
1817.  It  is  brimful  of  practical  suggest  ions,  descriptions  of 
breeds,  buildings  add  fixtures  pertaining  to  the  pom  try  busi¬ 
ness.  $1.25  per  year.  Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 
Address  POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOIL  BOOK  AGENTS  ! 

The  Winning  Hook  of  the  Season  is  out ! 

BEET  HARTS  IN  THE  FIELD !  ! 

“Gabriel  Conroy,”  Splendidly  Illustrated  and  Beauti¬ 
fully  Bound  is  ready.  The  press  are  placing  it  with  “  Dick¬ 
ers'  ”  Works.  Says  a  prominent  journal :  “  A  million  read¬ 
ers  are  impatient  to  get  it .”  We  want  10,000  agents  to  supply 
them.  Now  is  the  tiine  to  strike  Send  for  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
culars  a  d  see  for  vour-elves.  Address  AMERICAN  PUB¬ 
LISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  von  .ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  three-cent  stamp.  You  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damask,  Repp,  Tinted  and  White  Bristol.  The  stock  shall 
be  first-class.  I  have  some  of  the  most  particular  and  ex¬ 
pert  printers  to  be  obtained  in  the  country,  and  employ  no 
Inexperienced  boys  to  turn  off*  cheap  work.  No  blurred  or 
imperfect  work  leaves  my  establishment.  Try  them  and 
you  will  be  pleased.  Write  plainly,  and  give  full  address. 

W.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Kneeland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Visitimsr  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25e.  We  have  FDD  styles. 
Agents  Wanted.  samples  sen  for 
stamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

in  ted  on  10  fine  Bristol  Cards 
for  ill  cts.  and  3c.  stamp  ;  on 
Assorted  Cards  (no  two  alike*  SOc. 
20  Acquaintance  cards.  2  styles,  1  c.  Agents'  outfit,  25c. 

CLINTON  &  Co.,  Bov  40.  Ci.r\TONvrt.LK.  Conn. 

Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards  (0  tints),  with  your 
name  on  them  all  for  only  10  els. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO..  North  ford.  Conn. 


50 

Your  Name  iiSs 

20  Acqua 

40 


American  Manures,  or  Farmer’s  and  Planters  Guide. 
Every  Farmer  and  Planter  should  have  a  copy.  Price 
Address  GEO.  W.  IVRUCKNEH.  Monroe.  Mich. 

A  €5oo«l  Home  School. 

MACGREGOR  HALL, 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

An  Excellent  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children,  spven  miles  from  N.  Y.  City,  in  the  beautiful 
suburban  village  of  Flushing. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  the 
number  being  limited  to  the  ability  to  furnish  convenient 
rooms  and  full  ho  e.  attention  to  eacli  Pupil. 

For  circulars  or  other  information,  address  the  Principal, 
Miss  MARGARET  MACGREGOR, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Herald  of  Health 

For  1877. 

S1.00  A  YEAR. 

Four  back  numbers  free  to  every  New  Subscriber  fo. 
1877  who  sends  in  his  $1.00  at  once. 

A  few  of  the  titles  of  recent  articles  are: 

1—  A  Plan  for  a  City  of  Health. 

2 —  A  New  Cure  for  Drunkenness. 

3—  Hygiene  for  Brain  &  Nerves. 

4—  Work  Women  Can  Do. 

5—  Economizing  Vitality. 

6—  Christian  Gymnastics, 

7 —  Management  of  Bad  Breath. 

8—  The  Turkish  Bath  for  Animals. 

9—  Nervous  Dyspepsia. 

10— Nervous  Exhaustion. 

The  December  Number  will  alone  be  worth  the  full  Sub¬ 
scription  Price,  and  contain  an 

1—  Autobiography  of  a  Successful  Man, 

2—  Hygiene  Treatment  of  Chills  &  Fever. 

3—  Cure  of  Nervousness. 

4—  Cure  of  Headache,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Scientific  American  says :  “  The  Herald  of  Health 
contains  more  sensible  articles  than  any  other  magazine  that 
comes  to  our  sanctum.” 

It  ought  to  be  in  every  family,  who  would  maintain  physi¬ 
cal  power,  temperate  habits,  beauty,  and  rear  fine  healthy 
children.  Any  person  sending  liis  subscription  immediately, 
shall  have  free  a  very  line  Steel  Engraved  Portrait  of  the 
great  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Samples  10  cents. 


Eating  for  Strength, 

The  Best  Cookery  Book 

EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Til  a  New  York  Tribune  says :  “  Uncommonly  apt.” 

Miss  E.  R.  Branson  says :  “  One  man’s  mother  and  another 
man’s  wife  send  me  word  that  the  receipts  were  the  best 
and  most  practical  they  ever  saw.” 

Dr.  II.  B.  Baker  says:  “  I  am  delighted  witli  it.” 

The  Christian  Union  says:  “ Immeasurably  In  advance  of 
other  books  of  its  kind.” 

Price  by  Mail,  $1.00. 

Liver  Complaint,  Mental 

Dyspepsia,  and  Headache. 

BY  L.  M.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

These  three  books  in  one  book  aim  to  condense  and  put 
into  practical  form  tlie  very  best  knowledge  current  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  It  is  so  plain  that  It  can  be 
easily  understood  by  any  reader,  and  puts  into  his  hands 
su  li  knowledge  as  will  enable  liim  to  keep  liis  liver, stomach 
and  brain  In  the  best  working  order,  and  ought  to  lie  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  who  would  maintain  these  organs  in 
health,  and  restore  them  when  d’senserl. 

Price  $1.00,  Postage  free. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  FOR  $2.50. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

P.S.— We  send  Thk  Herald  of  Health  and  any  $1 
Magazine  for  $4.25,  or  any  $1.50  Monthly  for  $2.00. 
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AMERICAN  AGUICULTCKIS  T. 

Oranqk  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
$1.60  each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  conics,  $1.30  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1.10  each.  These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each 
case,  which  is  p re-paid  by  the  Publishers.  Papers  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  eacli  name. 

Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 
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GREAT 

REWARDS 


FOR  A 


Little  Work. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS 
ONE  OR  MORE 

OF  TIIE  MANY 

GOOD  THINGS 

In  our  Premium  List. 
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The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  take  pleasure  in  presenting  their 
new  general  Premium  List  for  1877.  The 
Premiums  which  they  have  offered  in 
past  years  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  Many  thousands 
have  secured  Premiums,  and  very  many 
of  these,  who  at  first  had  small  hopes  of 
success,  have  been  themselves  astonished 
at  the  ease  with  which  they  have  raised 
large  clubs  and  secured  one  or  more  of 
the  valuable  articles  here  offered. 

[Read  the  Table  of  Premiums  in  next  column  and  the  notes 
below  it.~\ 

Explanatory  Notes. 

M.B. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  tlac 
following  Items:  The  next  Table  tells  the  name 
and  cash  price  of  each  article,  and,  (in  the  last  column 
hut  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  tiie  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $l.fiO  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  dub  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 
articles  very  cheaply.)  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (6)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. .. .(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 
wish  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  he  no  confusion  of  money  accounts ....  (e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  por¬ 
tion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ (/)  Spe¬ 

cimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per  copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay 
postage),  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  where  they  will  tell.  -  ..(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


Table  of  Premiums. 

[In  the  following  table  is  given  tiie  price  of  eacli  article, 
anil  tiie  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  tiie 
regular  rates  of  $1.60  a  year,  and  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1.10 
a  year,  postage  included,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by 
the  Publishers .] 
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Open  to  sill— No  Competition.  jjjj 

£ 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  ■ — 

1— Pat.  Maaic  Bellhead  Pencil  (Ludden  tfr. 

Taylor ) . $  1  5( 


-Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  < do .  do.). | 
-Gold  Pen  and  Pencil,  Telescopic  Case, 

Elegant  (do.  do.) . $ 

-Centennial  Magic  Pencil  (do.  do.) . $ 

-Patent  Telescopic  Gold  Pen  and  Pen- 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


it— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  .  ..$18 

10—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...$  3 

11—  French  Cook  s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  $  S  75 
Pi— Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..?  1 

13—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2 

14—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

15—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  00 

16  —Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  S  50 

17—  Boy's  Wagon  (C.  W.  F.  Dare) . $  5  CO 

18—  Patent  4- wheeled  Propeller  Velocipede, 

(C.  W.  F.  Dare.) . $  8  00 

19—  Crandall's  John  Gilpin . $  1  00 

•20—  Crandall's  Masquerade  Blocks .  $  1  00 

21— Crandall's  Acrobats  . $  1  00 

23—  Crandall's  Building  Blocks .  $  2  00 

•23— Crandall’s  Menagerie  . $  2  00 

24—  Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.).  $  4  00 
25  —  Terrestrial  Globe  [Schedler's\(Steiger)t  S  00 

26—  Combination  Ten-pin  Alley  (Horsman)h  2  50 

27—  Pair  of  Skates  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $  3  50 

28—  Doll's  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (Date i...$4  00 
it}— Child’s  Self -operating  Swing  (do.  do.).$  4  00 

30 — Improved  Table  Croquet  (Horsman)S  3  00 

31—  Utility  Adi.  Table  (Lambie  <k  Sargent)  $  8  00 
33 —Boudoir  Clock  (S.  B.  Jerome  <£  Co.i...$  3  50 

33 — Houchin’s  Improved  Patent  Pocket 

Cook  Stove . $  1  50 

34—  Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch.) . $  1  00 

35—  Pocket  Tool  Holder  <  Miller's  Falls  Co.  $  1  00 

36—  Piano, Splendid  t-octJSteiwway  A  So' s;$6D0  00 

37 — Tea  Set  (Lucius  Hart  Man’facl’g  Co.). $50  00 

38—  Ice  Pitcher .  (do.  do.  do.)  ....$10  00 

39 — Casters . (do.  do.  do.)  ....$9  00 

40 — Cake  Basket  . (do.  do.  do.)  .  ..$12  00 

41—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.)  ....$800 

42  —  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  _ $  0  00 

43—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons(do.  do.)  _ $12  00 

44  —One  Dozen  Table  Forks(do.  do.)  ....$12  00 

45—  Child's  Cup  (do.  do.)  _ $  2  75 

4  Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.)  _ $  5  00 

47—  W.  S.  Blunt’s  “Universal  Force  Pump"$l2  00 

48—  11 oore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’f’g  Co)$  1  00 

49  —  Gaboon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower . $  5  00 

50 — Bracket  SawtMillers'  Falls  Man’f  Co.  $  1  25 

51 —  Fay-son’s  Indelible  Dik — Pen,  etc .  75 

52—  Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Rausch 

<fc  Louth  Optical  Co.) . $  2  75 

53—  Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (L.G.Abbott)%  1  50 
fi  A— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).  .$80  00 
55  —  Garden  Seeded;  Flower  Bulbs(select’n)  $  2  00 

56—  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  dc  Hoe  (S.  A. 

Allen,  cfe  Co.) . $15  00 

57—  Breech-loaeling  Pocket  Rifle  (Stevens)  .$10  00 
5S  -Snorting  &  Hunting  Rifle  (Remington)$32  00 

59  Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun 

( E .  Remington  ct  Sons) . $50  CO 

60  —  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (E.  Rem¬ 

ington  <t  Sons) . $100  00 

61  -Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Gooden  Co.).$  1  00 

6 -2— Climax  Apple  Cover  dc  Slicer  (do.)  $100 

63  —Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  1  00 

64—  Pay  State  Apple  Paring  and  Slicing 

Machine  (Goodell  Co.) . $  1  50 

65—  Sewing  Machine  (Remington) .  $70  00 

66—  Reid’s  Patent  Rutter  Worker .  $10  00 

67—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  ct  Co.) . $14  00 

6S— Washing  Machine  (Doty’s) . $14  00 

69—  Clothes  Wringer  (Rest— Universal) _ $  8  00 

70—  Worcester’s  Great  Dlust’ed  Dictionary^  10  00 


71  —Any  hack  Volume  Agriculturist 
12— Any  Two  Rack  Volumes  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


13— Any  Three  do. 

74— Any  Four  do. 

Id— Any  Five  do. 

Id— Any  Six  do. 

11— Aliy  Seven  do. 

IS— Any  Eight  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 
Id-Twenty  Vote.  XVI to  XXXV. 
StX— Any  Rack  Vol.  Agriculturist 
81— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

S3 —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

S3— Aliy  Four  do.  do.  do. 

84—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

85  —Any  Six  do. 

HO— Any  Seven  do. 

87—  Any  Eight  do. 

—(Each  ad'l  volume  at  same  rate) 

88—  Twenty  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXV. 

89— 4  $10  Library  (Tour  Choice.) 

90— 4  $15  Library  do. 

91— 4  820  Library  do. 

92— 4  ®25  Library  do. 

93— 4  $30  Library  do. 

94— 4  $35  Library  do. 

95— 4  $40  Library  do. 

96  —A  $45  Library  do. 

97— 4  850  Library  do. 

98— 4  $60  Library  do. 

99— 4  $75  Library  do. 

100  —A  $100  Library  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 
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JEST”  Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  JXo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums, 
Nos.  1  to  7,  12  to  16,  19  to  22,  24,  32  to  35, 
50  to  53,  5  5,  71  to  101 ,  inclusive,  icill each  be  deliv¬ 
ered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post- 
office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient )  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories. — The  other  articles  cost  the. 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of 
each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  An  KHustrated.  ©e- 
scriptive  Premium  Iiist  sent  free  to  applicants. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p,  407. 

S3r“  Subscribe  this  month 
£®r  all  ©I*  1877,  and  get  the 
December  Number  FREE. 

Y cdiiiia <ing  Cattle  iaa  tlae  Soulli. 

— “  J.  B.  W.”  Somerset,  Texas.  Cattle  of  mature  age 
are  difficult  of  acclimatation  when  moved  from  the  North¬ 
ern  to  the  extreme  Southern  States.  But  if  yearlings  arc 
brought  in  early  in  the  winter,  or  a  short  time  before  the 
commencement  of  winter,  they  are  readily  acclimated. 
It  would  be  casylo  obviate  the  tendency  to  costivcncss 
induced  by  the  dryer  southern  heritage,  by  giving  once  a 
daya  small  quantity  of  linseed  oil-cake  meal  or  some 
linseed  oil.  Shelter  from  the  sun  during  tiie  hottest 
weather  in  their  first  summer  is  advisable.  There  are 
numerous  Jersey  herds  in  the  South,  a  fact  which  shows 
that  with  proper  care  there  need  be  no  difficulty. 


Stock  Pump. — “A.  S.  N.,”  Brandon,  Vt. 
A  pump  for  watering  stock  that  can  be  submerged  in  (he 
well  would  be  safe  from  freezing  in  the  winter.  A  pump 
of  this  kind,  known  ns  the  American  Submerged  Pump, 
and  wholly  of  metal,  made  by  tiie  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  would  probably  answer  the  purpose  required. 


To  Corresi*ois«lenls, — From  a  pressure 
of  business,  caused  in  part  by  the  necessity  of  giving 
needed  attention  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  in 
part  by  other  matters,  some  requests  for  answers  by  mail 
have  had  to  be  postponed,  and  those  only  which  were 
urgent  have  been  attended  to.  A  reply  to  a  query,  by 
mail,  is  given  as  a  courtesy  whenever  practicable,  but 
there  are  times,  when  from  press  of  matters  that  cannot 
ho  put  oil',  it  is  impossible  to  be  as  prompt  as  we  wish. 


Rlaslimgf  l»y  ©ysaaseaitc. — J.  M.  P.,” 

Vienna,  HI.  Dynamite  or  giant  powder  for  blasting  is 
made  by  the  Atlantic  Giant  Powder  Co.,  of  61  Park  Place, 
New  York.  The  cartridge  may  be  procured  ready  made. 
It  would  he  advisable,  to  avoid  danger,  for  those  who 
have  land  to  clear  of  rocks  or  stumps  to  secure  a  person 
who  is  used  to  the  explosive  to  do  the  work  for  them.  The 
company  will  send  an  expert  to  do  the  work,  and  if  there 
is  a  sufficient  amount  to  he  done,  or  several  who  have 
such  jobs  to  do  would  join  together,  the  expense  would 
he  lightened.  There  is  no  question  that  this  mode  of 
clearing  land  is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  quickest,  but  we 
would  advise  an  inexperienced  man  not  to  attempt  to  do 
the  work  himself. 


Milk-Fever  in  Cows. — “  J.  P.  N.,” Stark 
Co.,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  had  a  cow  down  with  milk  fever, 
and  very  sick.  He  gave  her  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in 
water,  and  a  few  hours  after  milked  two  quarts  from  one 
side  of  the  udder,  and  poured  the  milk  down  the  cow’s 
throat.  Four  hours  after  lie  rolled  the  cow  over  and  milk¬ 
ed  two  quarts  from  the  other  side,  giving  the  milk  t#  Ihc 
cow.  Tiie  fever  soon  after  left  and  the  cow  began  to  cat. 
The  question  is  what  cured  the  cow,  the  salts  or  the 
milk  ;  we  should  say  most  likely  the  salts. 

Profit  of  Ske«‘i»  ISaisiug  ira  tlae 
South. — “  J.  W.  B.,”  New  Haven,  Ct.  Information  re¬ 
specting  sheep-keeping  in  the  Southern  States  may  be 
gathered  from  Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual,  in  which 
the  latest  statistics,  and  the  most  recent  history  and 
modem  methods  of  management  of  sheep,  both  in  that 
locality  and  elsewhere,  arc  given.  There  is  no  mention 
of  goats  and  goat-keeping  in  any  book,  so  far  as  we 
know.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  knows  more 
about  goats  than  perhaps  any  other  person  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  given  and  can  give  interesting  information. 

Side-Hill  Flows.— “  J.  S.,”  Butler  Co., 
Pa.  The  chief  purpose  of  side-hill  plows,  is  to  turn  fur¬ 
rows  down  hill,  and  not  up  hill,  specially  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  doing  the  latter.  The  design  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  plows  now  is  to  make  them  easy  to 
work,  of  light  draft,  and  throwing  over  the  furrow  com¬ 
pletely  as  well  upon  level  land  as  upon  a  hill-side  and  down 
hill.  With  a  swivel  plow  there  is  no  need  to  turn  furrows 
up  hill,  that  can  he  done  by  an  ordinary  plow  if  desired. 
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A  Hew  Seed  Store, — Mr.  W.  H.  Carson, 
formerly  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  has  established  him- 
self  at  Ho.  135  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  C.  is  one  of  our 
most  accomplished  seedmen,  and  has  an  excellent  loca 
tion  where  we  hope  he  may  have  the  success  he  deserves. 

Sffow  to  JPaclc  Eg'g's  for  Winter. — 

“  An  old  Subscriber,”  Utica,  N.  Y.  There  are  several 
sure  ways  of  packing  eggs  to  keep  for  some  months  in 
the  winter.  Take  perfectly  fresh  eggs,  and  pack  them 
in  a  butter  firkin,  or  barrel,  and  pour  over  them  milk  of 
lime,  or  thick  lime  wash,  after  it  has  cooled,  and  head  up 
the  keg  ;  or  pour  over  them  the  strongest  brine ;  or 
smear  the  eggs  with  cotton-seed  or  linseed  oil,  and  pack 
them  on  their  broad  ends  in  wheat  bran  in  a  keg,  barrel, 
or  box  very  tightly,  and  each  week  turn  it  over  so  as  to 
:  reverse  the  position  of  the  eggs.  The  last  method  we 
have  found  to  be  the  best.  To  pack  eggs  in  dry  salt  has 
failed  with  us  to  keep  eggs  for  any  length  of  time. 

InHnmniation  of  tlie  U«ltlcr. — “J.  W. 

A.” — When  a  cow’s  milk  suddenly  dries  up  and  becomes 
■  clotted  in  the  udder,  it  is  probably  due  to  garget  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  udder  from  some  one  of  many  causes. 
The  udder  is  then  hard  or  lumpy,  and  hot.  A  remedy  is 
to  give  the  cow  at  once  S  or  12  ounces  of  Epsom  salts, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpeter,  repeating  the  latter  in 
six  hours.  If  the  milk  is  difficult  to  draw,  a  solution  of 
•  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  water  should 
he  injected  in  the  teats  with  a  syringe,  and  then  milked 
out.  This  will  bring  away  the  curded  milk  which,  if  left 
in,  will  make  matters  very  much  worse.  If  the  cow  is 
feverish,  the  saltpeter  may  be  repeated  for  a  day  or  two. 
To  bathe  the  udder  in  cold  water,  rubbing  and  squeezing 
it  gently  for  a  considerable  time,  is  useful. 

IKnzooilc  4&pli4llsa,5:mia. — “  C.  H.  S.,” 
Belleville,  Kansas. — The  symptoms  of  enzootic  ophthal¬ 
mia  in  cattle  are  precisely  those  you  describe  as  exhib¬ 
ited  by  your  cow.  They  are  general  fever,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  constitutional  disturbance  ;  inflamed  and  weep¬ 
ing  eyes  ;  swelling  of  the  eyelids;  clouding  of  the  eye 
from  exudation  into  the  cornea,  ulceration  and  total 
blindness.  It  is  contagious  and  will  spread  through  a 
herd.  The  treatment  is  to  administer  immediately  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  followed  by  one  ounce  of  saltpeter 
daily  for  a  few  days  ;  keep  the  patient  in  a  dark  stable 
and  cover  the  eyes  with  a  cloth  kept  wetted  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  dram  each  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  carbolic 
acid  in  a  quart  of  clean  rain  or  boiled  soft  water.  If  re¬ 
lief  is  not  gained,  common  blistering  ointment  should  be 
rubbed  on  the  temples  or  the  cheeks,  belpw  the  eyes. 
•Cattle  that  have  lost  their  sight  should  not  be  used  for 
breeding,  as  the  disease  may  become  hereditary. 

AsSitiiig'  ^iiesiiosis. — At  a  time  when  we 
are  having  many  new  readers,  we  would  say  a  few  words 
to  them,  and  to  the  older  ones  also.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  portion  of  the  American  Agriculturist  more  useful 
than  that  called  the  “Basket,”  in  which  arc  given  many 
brief  items,  and  it  is  especially  devoted  to  answering 
questions  proposed  by  our  friends.  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  paper  to  which  we  devote  more  careful  work,  and 
no  work  upon  it  gives  the  Editors  more  pleasure  in  the 
doing.  It  brings  us  in  close  contact  with  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  and  gives  us  glimpses  of  their  home  lives, 
their  difficulties,  and  their  schemes  for  improvement  that 
we  could  obtain  in  no  other  manner.  When  we  state 
that,  for  the  most  part,  we  find  pleasure  in  receiving 
these  queries,  and  giving  such  replies  as  we  are  able  to 
offer,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to 
write,  and  a  needless  and  often  annoying  tax  upon  our 
time,  to  read  a  long  apology  for  troubling  us.  We  are 
often  obliged  to  read  a  whole  p  go,  or  even  more,  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  letter  is  written  with  apologies  for  taxing 
our  time,  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  p:int  (  f 
the  whole  letter  is  found  at  the  very  end,  and  might  all 
be  exp:essed  in  three  lines.  Of  course  explanations  are 
often  needed  that  wc  may  properly  understand  the  case— 
but  we  do  not  care  if  this  is  the  first  or  the  101st  time 
the  writer  has  “troubled  us.”  We  desire  to  get  at  '.he 
point  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  we  have  this,  the 
question  with  us  is,  will  an  answer  be  of  any  use  to 
others,  and  will  it  be  worth,  to  the  mass  of  our  readers, 
the  space  it  will  occupy.  If  the  query  is  one  that  could 
be  readily  satisfi  d  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  numbers  of  the  current  volume,  one  that  any  good 
dictionary  could  answer,  or  to  which  the  first  intelligent 
person  in  his  neighborhood  t’’e  writer  might  chance  to 
meet  could  readily  reply,  we  do  not  consider  it  just  to 
the  rest  of  our  readers  to  occupy  valuable  space  with 
matters  that  can  only  be  r  garded  as  trivial  Another 
■class  of  correspondents  expect  too  much— or  at  least  ask 
too  much.  Some  seem  to  think  that,  for  a  postage 
stamp,  wo  can  turn  out  off-hand  a  full  treatise,  or  tell 
them  “all  about”  any  given  subject,  or  that  at  a  mere 
request  we  can  devote  several  pages  to  giving  matters 


that  have  been  discussed  over  and  again.  We  get  re¬ 
quests  like  these  :  “  please  tell  me  how  to  analyze  ferti¬ 
lizers  ” — “I  intend  to  try  to  grow  cranberries  in  our 
State,  and  wish  you  to  tell  me  all  about  it.” — “I  think 
of  putting  up  a  small  greenhouse  in  our  village  ;  what 
kind  of  plants  do  I  want,  where  can  I  get  them,  and 
please  tell  all  about  propagating  them.” — These  are  ac¬ 
tual  cases  that  are  of  recent  occurrence,  and  thei'e  are 
many  more  of  like  character.  Generally  a  reply  is  want¬ 
ed  by  “  return  mail.”  To  a  .swer  such  in  a  manner  to 
be  of  any  use,  nothing  short  of  a  treatise,  the  writing  of 
which  would  consume  not  only  many  hours,  but  days, 
will  meet  the  case,  and  we  could  readily  findfuii  occupa¬ 
tion  for  our  whole  time,  day  and  night,  in  correspondence 
of  this  character.  When  we  find  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  information  upon  subjects  not  to  be  found  in  any  ac¬ 
cessible  work,  we  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  special 
treat  ses— if  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  it,  and  our  works  on  Tobacco,  Hops,  Flax, 
Broom-Corn,  and  others,  were  prepared  for  the  express 
purpose  of  meeting  a  demand  for  information  which 
could  not  be  supplied  in  a  letter,  and  would  occupy  too 
much  space  in  the  paies  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
These,  and  numerous  larger  works  give  full,  fresh,  and 
complete  information  upon  their  several  subjects,  and 
are  afforded  at  very  moderate  prices.  Our  friends  some- 
tim  s  forget  that  our  time  is  of  value,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  easier,  and  vastly  more  economical,  for  us  to 
send  them  a  dozen  books  than  to  write  the  answers  they 
expect.  We  do  not  write  treatises  in  reply  to  requests 
to  tell  “  all  about”  things  which  cannot  be  answered  in 
brief,  nor  do  we  send  our  reply  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
for  the  books  cost  both  time  and  money.  Our  notion  is, 
if  one  wishes  to  enter  upon  any  special  culture,  or  to 
him  new  branch  of  farming  or  gardening,  and  has  not 
enterprise  enough  to  purchase  the  collected  information 
on  the  subject,  he  had  better  leave  such  matters  to  others, 
as  he  is  very  su-e  to  utterly  fail.  Not  only  do  letters 
come  that  require  a  long  treatise  for  a  proper  reply',  but 
we  have  those  which  can  only  be  answered  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  small  library.  We  have  just  at  hand  a  letter 
in  which  (II)  fourteen  distinct  questions  are  propound¬ 
ed,  cowering  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  agriculture  and 
liorti  ulture ;  many  of  the  queries  are  such  as  any  work 
on  domestic  animals  would  answer,  others  involve  laying 
out  a  wh  le  plan  for  the  writer’s  farming,  and  others 
cover  su  jects  to  which  no  living  man  can  give  a  definite 
reply.  Yet  after  all,  this  letter  is  very  moderate  in  com¬ 
parison  with  some  that  we  receive.  We  ask  our  friends 
to  remember  that  our  contract  with  them  is  to  furnish  a 
monthly  paper  for  a  given  sum— and  we  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  give  anything  else.  But  as  our  heart  is  in  our 
work,  and  as  we  desire  to  do  all  the  good  we  may,  we 
willingly  and  gladly  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  contract, 
and  lend  a  helping  hand  whenever  we  can — and  we  write 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  letters  because  we  think  the 
i  formation  of  too  personal  a  character  to  find  a  place  in 
the  paper,  or  where  it  seems  desirable  that  a  reply  should 
reach  the  writer  sooner  than  it  would  if  printed.  We  do 
not  write  thus  to  discourage  a  single  correspondent,  who 
feels  that  a  word  from  us  will  help  him  over  a  “hard 
place,”  or  show  him  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties,  but  we 
do  wish  our  friends  to  consider  that  correspondence  has 
its  limits,  and  while  we  cheerfully  give  brief  replies,  and 
timely  hints,  we  do  not  propose  to  stand  to  each  subscri¬ 
ber  in  the  place  of  a  full  set  of  Appleton’s  New  Cyclopse- 
dia,  or  a  full  library  of  “  Agricultural  and  Rural  Books.” 


Catalogues  Received, 


NURSERYMEN. 

Geopge  Achelis,  Westchester,  Pa.  Wholesale  list  of 
fruit,  and  ornamental  stock. 

Bronson,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Wholesale 
list  with  several  specialties. 

A.  Brtant,  Jr..,  Princeton,  Ill.  Trade  catalogue  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees.  Evergreens  a  specialty. 

Bush,  Son  &  Meissner,  Busliberg,  Mo.,  send  their 
concise  and  full  price-list,  with  special  circular  of  the 
“  Elvira,”  a  new  white  grape. 

Geo.  W.  Campeell.  Delaware,  O.  Price  list  of  grapes, 
with  full  account  of  the  “  Lady,”  herctolore  noticed. 

B.  W.  Clark,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  grape-list. 

Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  III.  Evergreen 
and  other  trees,  tree  seedlings  and  trees.  Very  full  in  all. 

Downer  &  Brother,  Fail-view,  Ky.  A  wholesale  list 
of  general  nursery  stock. 

H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.  Wholesale  cata¬ 
logue,  including  some  new  peaches  originating  with 
them. 

A.  IIance  &  Son,  Red  Bank.  N.  J.,  send  a  semi-annual 
trade-list,  with  novelties  in  all  departments. 

II.  E.  Hooker  &  Brothers,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  A  price 
list  for  the  trade,  including  specialties  in  roses. 

Hoopes  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  publish 
several  retail  catalosues,  but.  condense  the  wholesale  lists 
in  all  departments  into  one  comprehensive  price  list. 


T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape-vines  at  speci¬ 
al  rates  and  general  nursery  stock. 

•  R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del.  Fruit  trees  and  hed^-e 
plants  in  quantity. 

Saml.  Kinsey,  Dayton,  0.  A  full  list  of  small  fruits 
at  wholesale  prices. 

E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  One  of  our  oldest 
nurseries,  yet  its  trade-list  is  bright  and  youthful. 

J.  D.  Morrow  &  Sons,  De  Vail’s  Bluff,  Ark.  This,  the 
only  catalogue  we  now  recollect  to  have  had  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  contains  several  southern  varieties. 

I.  A.  Mendenhall,  Richmond,  Ind.,  sends  wholesale 
list  of  Cedar  Hill  Nursery. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  describes 
varieties  and  gives  prices  for  his  small  fruits. 

Rakestraw  &  Pyle,  Willow  Dale,  Chester  Co..  Pa., 
offer  a  general  stock  with  the  Duelling  Cherry  among 
other  specialties. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  wholesale  prices 
in  all  departments  of  liis  extensive  nurseries. 

R.  B.  Tiirapp,  Tallula,  Menard  Co.,  Ill.,  has  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  at  wholesale  prices. 

A.  K.  Williams,  Richmond  Ind.,  succeeds  E.  Y.  Teas 
&  Co.  at  the  Cascade  Nurseries. 

I.  C.  Wood  &  Brother!  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  succeed  Bur¬ 
row,  Wood  &  Co,,  and  send  trade-list. 

SEEDSMEN. 

The  seedsman’s  catalogues  issued  in  the  fall,  are  de¬ 
voted  to  bulbs,  implements,  and  a  few  special  seeds. 
Those  containing  seeds  in  general  appear  in  February. 

Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  No.  7  Barclay  St...  give  in  their 
quarterly,  “The  American  Garden,”  lists  of  bulbs,  and 
useful  matter  about  these  and  other  plants. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  offer  all  the  usual,  and 
many  unusual  bulbs. 

C.  W.  Park,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  makes  a  specialty  of 
California  bulbs  and  seeds. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  succeed  V. 
P.  Douw  &  Co.  in  the  seed  and  bulb  trade. 

W.  H.  Spooner,  Boston,  Mass.,  sends  a  full  and  neat 
catalogue  of  bulbs,  etc. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.,  have 
the  usual  large  variety  of  hardy  and  greenhouse  bulbs 
and  roots. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  last  number  for 
the  year,  of  his  “Floral  Guide,”  is  as  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  as  usual,  with  of  course  an  eye  to  increase  an 
already  immense  business. 

Young  &  Elliott,  12  Conrtlandt  St.,  N.  Y.,  have  so 
many  bulbs,  etc.,  that  they  require  two  catalogues— 
wholesale  and  retail. 

FLORISTS. 

Ws.  B.  Burleigh,  Plainfield,  Conn.,  offers  flowering 
plants  and  bulbs  prepared  for  winter  blooming. 

Miller  &  Hayes,  No.  5774  Germantown  Avenue,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  A  full  list  of  ornamental  plants,  and  a 
special  and  splendid  rose  catalogue. 

Miller,  Servers  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  offer  Cali¬ 
fornia  bulbs  and  seeds,  and  various  palms  and  other 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  issues  an  autumn 
catalogue,  and  when  we  say  that  in  appearance  and  char¬ 
acter  of  its  contents  it  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors, 
we  have  given  it  all  possible  praise. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Wright’s  Buckeye  Hominy  Mill. — This  mill  removes 
the  husks  without  any  previous  soaking  of  the  corn,  and 
turns  out  the  hominy  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition. 

The  Anti-friction  Hay  Carrier,  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Wind  Engine  Co..  Batavia,  Ill. 

The  Reciprocating  Screw  Mower,  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Iron  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  lias  no  cog 
wheels  or  gear  of  any  kind. 

The  Ayr  (Canada)  Agricultural  Works,  John 
Watson,  Ayr,  Ontario,  Canada,  sends  us  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  implements. 

Barnes  Patent  'Saws  and  Lathes  for  foot  and  steam 
power. 

FERTILIZERS. 

United  States  Fertilizing  and  Chemical  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J.,  manufactures  a  soluble  bone  with  15  per 
cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

The  Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Co.  offer  Potash  salts ; 
dry  ground  fish  guano  ;  Fish  scrap  and  soluble  Nitrogen¬ 
ous  Phosphate.  Sold  according  to  analyses  of  Prof.  At¬ 
water  of  Middletown  Experiment  Station. 

POULTRY. 

Chas.  E.  Perry,  Wollaston,  Mass. — Dark  Brahmas  from 
the  stock  of  Lewis  Wright  of  England,  the  whole  of 
which  lias  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Perry. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

William  Bull,  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.  W., 
Eng.  Each  new  edition  of  his  catalogue  of  “Beautiful 
and  Rare  Plants  ”  is  pleasant  to  study. 

Wm.  Rollinson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  Eng.,  send  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  former  excellent  catalogue. 

P.  Sebire,  Ussy,  France.  Nursery  plants  of  all  kinds. 

Vilmorin,  Anbrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  send  a  “prelimi¬ 
nary  ”  to  their  usually  wonderful  seed  list. 

Wilson  &  Rankin,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  send  a  whole¬ 
sale  price  list  of  garden  and  agricultural  seeds. 
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Oil  i<u>E*  Harneiss. — “R.  W.  W.,”  Perry, 
N.  Y.  The  best  oil  for  leather  is  one  that  does  not  read¬ 
ily  dry  or  turn  rancid.  Neats’-foot  oil,  which  is  procur¬ 
ed  by  boiling  the  feet  of  cattle,  is  considered  the  best  oil 
for  dressing  leather,  and  drying  oils,  as  linseed  oil,  the 
worst.  We  have  not  tried  the  fat  of  geese  or  fowls  as  a 
leather  dressing,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  to  test  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  either  of  them  upon  an  old  boot.  When  you  try 
it  please  inform  us  of  the  result. 

Soup  55«-:s ii". — “  B.  W.,”  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 
The  beans  which  are  sold  under  this  name  in  the  shops 
are  a  kind  of  dwarf  bean  with  black  skins.  They  are 
used  mostly  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  residents  of  the 
large  cities,  and  sell  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  compar¬ 
atively  high  price.  A  large  supply  would  overstock  the 
market  and  could  not  be  sold.  They  are  as  easily  grown 
as  any  other  bean,  and  are  generally  raised  amongst  corn 
by  dropping  two  or  three  beans  in  the  hill  with  the  corn 
at  planting  time.  The  double  crop  seems  to  do  very  well. 

Ca,rl»otic  Soap  Tor  Slaecp  Dip. — “W. 

H.  N.,”  Erie  Co.,  O.  Carbolic  soap  would  be  too  costly 
to  use  for  sheep  dip,  so  would  carbolic  acid  and  white  hel¬ 
lebore,  both  of  which  must  be  used  with  great  care.  The 
tobacco  dip  is  the  most  effective,  the  safest,  cheapest, 
and  easiest  to  apply  of  any  we  know  of.  The  Scotch 
sheep  dip  made  by  Malcolm  McEwen,  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  one  that  is  in  general  use  amongst  Scotch  shepherds, 
and  has  been  for  many  years. 

rl’o  get  ritl  ©f  Fleas.— “R.  W.  G.  W.,” 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  If  a  dog  infested  with  fleas  is 
made  to  liefor  a  few  daysupon  a  bed  of  fresh  litter  from 
a  horse  stable,  all  the  fleas  will  leave  him.  He  must  then 
be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  supplied  with  a 
clean  bed.  A  common  cocoa-fibre  door  mat  makes  a 
good  clean  bed  for  a  dog,  and  is  repulsive  to  lice,  espec¬ 
ially  if  the  bottom  of  it  is  occasionally  smeared  with 
common  pine  tar.  Soft  soap  and  water  used  frequently 
is  the  best  preventive  of  fleas. 

Cheap  Boot  Nllcevs. — “S.  P.,”  Say- 
brook,  O.  In  the  American  Agnculturist  of  April,  1873, 
were  given  directions  for  making  a  cheap  sheer  or  pulp- 
er  for  roots  or  potatoes. 

Hoi-ii  Slsaviag's.— “  J.  H.  J.,”  Sunnidale, 
O.  The  parings  of  hoofs  and  lrorn  shavings  and  cuttings 
are  a  valuable  fertilizer.  They  contain  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  (as  nitrogen),  and  in  the  English 
market  sell  for  $40  to  $50  a  ton. 

BSeans  for  Sheep. — “W.  K.,”  Kanawha 
Co.,  Ya.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  raise  beans  for 
sheep.  Peas  are  much  more  valuable,  and  are  more 
readily  eaten.  Corn  is  a  far  better  crop  than  beans.  The 
field  beans  grown  in  England  for  stock  feed  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  beans,  and  although  they  have  been  tried 
here,  by  some  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  as  well  as  others,  they  have  never  yet  been  successful¬ 
ly  grown.  The  blossoms  fall  off  and  rarely  produce  seed, 
and  the  plants  are  badly  infested  with  lice.  W e  have 
no  hope  of  success  for  them  in  this  climate. 

Millc  for  Figs— Sow’s  Milk.— “W. 

W.  F.,”  Galien,  Mich.  If  possible  we  would  feed 
skimmed  milk  to  pigs  while  sweet ;  but  sour  milk  never 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  them.  It  would  be  very  strange 
if  sow’s  milk  were  not,  like  that  of  other  animals,  sweet. 
Sourness  in  milk  is  a  result  of  partial  decomposition,  and 
of  the  change  of  the  sugar  in  the  milk  to  acid.  As  every 
kind  of  milk  that  has  been  examined  has  been  found 
sweet,  and  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  milk  of  the  sow,  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  been  analyzed,  does  not  differ  in  any 
material  point  from  other  milks. 

Cost  of  a  Laundry.—1 “  W.  H.  G.,”  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind-  The  cost  of  a  laundry  depends  alto¬ 
gether  upon  its  capacity  for  business,  and  the  amount  of 
machinery.  The  larger  it  is  the  cheaper  in  proportion 
it  can  be  furnished.  If  large  enough  for  steam  power  to 
be  used,  the  first  expense  will  be  greater,  but  the  cost  of 
operating  it  will  be  less  than  by  manual  labor.  A  small 
one  that  may  be  sufficient  for  a  village,  would  cost  $703 
to  $1,000.  Larger  ones  suitable  for  the  business  of  a  city 
would  cost  $3,000  and  upwards. 

Thumps  isi  Swiasc. — “  J.  B.  L.,”  Musca¬ 
tine,  Iowa.  The  disease,  of  which  a  very  distinct  symp¬ 
tom  is  labored  respiration  or  “  thumping  of  the  sides,” 
is  that  known  as  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura — 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  cavity  of  the  chest. 
This  disease  either  results  in  recovery,  or  the  effusion  of 
serum  or  “water”  in  the  chest.  It  is  then  that  the 
thumping  occurs,  and  the  effects  are  often  fatal,  unless 
prompt  and  proper  remedies  are  applied.  These  are 


diuretics  and  absorbents,  together  with  stimulants  to 
support  the  system.  The  following  has  been  recom¬ 
mended.  Dissolve  one  dram  of  camphor  in  one  ounce  of 
nitrous  ether,  (sweet  spirits  of  niter),  and  add  a  pint  of 
water,  the  water  precipitates  the  camphor  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  makes  it  easy  to  bo  administered.  A  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  saltpeter  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  well 
shaken  up  before  giving.  Half  the  above  is  to  lie  given 
every  six  hours,  until  the  kidneys  are  active.  Then  half 
tlie  following  should  be  given  twice  daily,  viz  :  1  dram 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  1  dram  common  alum  ;  %  pint  infusion 
of  quassia.  This  disease  is  caused  by  cold  and  damp, 
and  is  frequently  the  result  of  rheumatism,  which  is 
shown  by  a  stiffness  of  the  joints  of  the  animal,  and  an 
indisposition  to  move  about. 

Scabby  Legs  in  Fonltry. — “  W.  A.  C.,” 
Rockcliff,  Col.,  gives  the  following  cure  for  scabby  legs 
in  poultry,  viz :  take  equal  parts  of  lard  and  kerosene 
oil,  and  thicken  with  sulphur  into  a  paste.  This  should 
be  rubbed  upon  the  legs  until  the  scabby  parts  come  off, 
when  they  should  be  smeared  with  sweet  oil.  He  states 
that  the  scabs  are  caused  by  filth,  which  view  is  not  the 
correct  one,  as  we  have  learned  that  they  are  caused  by 
a  parasitic  insect  similar  to  that  which  causes  scab  in 
sheep.  The  treatment  above  recommended,  however,  is 
an  excellent  and  effective  one,  whatever  the  cause. 

'File  Best  Wheat.—1 “  W.  L.,”  Talbot  Co., 
Md.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  best  variety  of 
wheat  for  any  locality ;  the  variation  in  soil  and  climate 
have  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  different 
kinds  of  seed.  The  most  popular  wheat  at  present  ev¬ 
erywhere  seems  to  be  the  Clawson,  which  has  proved  to 
be  hardy,  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  New  York  State. 

IPa'lBsciples  of  Cosisti'iicdoii  of  an 
3ce  Mouse.— “  J.  A.  S.,”  Baltimore.  The  principles 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  an  ice¬ 
house,  are  as  follows  :  first,  a  perfectly  well  drained  foun¬ 
dation  ;  second,  perfectly  air  tight  floor  and  walls  ;  the 
drains  must  also  be  managed  so  that  while  they  let  water 
out,  they  will  let  no  air  in  ;  third,  non-conducting  spaces 
or  materials  in  the  walls,  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
heat  from  without;  fourth,  ample  ventilation  above,  and 
lastly,  dry  absorbent  packing  material,  in  which  the  ice 
must  be  imbedded  and  surrounded.  The  top  ventilation 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  a  cupola  or  hood,  or  two  of 
them,  in  the  roof,  and  the  covering  of  sawdust  upon  the 
top  of  the  ice  should  be  two  feet  thick.  The  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  covering,  that  is  occasioned  by 
the  currents  of  air  passing  over  it,  cools  it  and  prevents 
mold  or  mildew.  By  observing  these  necessary  require¬ 
ments,  the  ice-house  may  be  constructed  in  any  shape,  or 
of  any  material,  and  may  be  built  above  ground,  or  in  an 
upper  story  over  a  cool  chamber,  if  desired. 

Am  BlBSsi'Soslt  Farmer’s  Mistake. — 

An  English  farmer  who  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  to  use  upon  his  meadows,  received  by  mis¬ 
take  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  which  was  at  once  sown  upon 
the  grass.  By  and  by  the  grocer  who  had  bought  the 
sugar,  and  received  the  nitrate  of  soda  instead,  discov¬ 
ered  the  mistake,  but  too  late  to  recover  his  sugar.  This 
curious  blunder  shows'that  at  least  some  English  farm¬ 
ers  are  either  remarkably  careless,  or  ignorant  of  their 
business,  or  that  sugar  must  be  a  scarce  article  with  them. 

The  Hog  A'>a.is»Bsce. — A  recent  case  in 
Scotland  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  A  dog  which  had 
worried  a  number  of  lambs,  was  ordered  by  the  judge  of 
a  Scotch  court  to  be  destroyed.  The  judge  remarked 
that  it  was  not  necessary  under  Scotch  law  for  a  dog  to 
prove  itself  to  be  dangerous  by  committing  injury;  the 
fact  that  it  was  at  large  and  not  under  proper  control  was 
sufficient  to  subject  its  owner  to  prosecution.  He  hoped 
the  public  would  co-operate  with  the  authorities  in  sup¬ 
pressing  what  had  become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  It 
would  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  if  we  could  hear  an 
American  judge  utter  similar  remarks,  for  the  same  dog 
nuisance  has  long  since  become  intolerable  in  various 
parts  of  this  country. 

SSeimoval  of  a  Wart.— “  W.  L.,”  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  The  raw  spot  left  after  the  removal  of  a  wart, 
either  naturally  or  otherwise,  should  bo  dressed  with  a 
solution  of  blnestone  (sulphate  of  copper),  or  with  the 
same  finely  powdered  applied  dry.  This  will  dry  up  the 
surface,  and  help  to  form  a  scab  beneath  which  new  skin 
will  grow.  The  dressing  will  need  to  bo  repeated  daily, 
and  to  keep  flies  from  the  wound,  some  crude  petroleum 
may  be  smeared  over  the  scab  and  the  adjoining  skin. 

!>ra£iulaa£'  l>y  'Wells.— “  A.  K.  T.,”  Hen¬ 
rico  Co.,  Ya.  The  useful  effect  of  draining  a  marsh  by 
means  of  wells,  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  sand  or  gravel,  through  which  (he  water  will 


escape.  The  fact  of  a  marsh  being  upon  high  ground, 
indicates  that  there  is  a  subsoil  of  clay,  which  retains 
the  water.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  make  a  few  trial 
pits,  and  search  for  a  porous  stratum  beneath  the  clay. 
If  one  is  found,  then  some  deeper  pits  may  safely  be  dug 
as  the  outlets  for  the  drains.  If  no  sand  or  gravel 
is  found,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  this  plan. 

Mot  CSlamlei's. — “L.  W.  T.,”  Greeley,  Col.  ■ 
Glanders  consists  in  ulcerations  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nostrils,  and  is  manifested  by  a  thick,  gluey  dis¬ 
charge,  which  may  not  be  copious.  The  cause  of  this 
is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  blood.  Bleeding  of  the 
nose  and  the  sudden  discharge  of  matter  in  large  quan¬ 
tity  are  not  symptoms  of  glanders,  but  rather  of  an  ab¬ 
scess  in  one  of  the  nasal  sinuses.  We  would  give  in  such 
a  case  daily  doses  of  one  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  with  alternate  doses  of  one  dram  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  gen¬ 
tian  root.  All  these  to  be  given  in  cut  feed. 

The  Second  Cutting'  of  Clover  not 
Good  for  Horses. — “A.  K.  F.,”  Richmond,  Ya.  It 
is  a  general  opinion  that  the  aftermath  of  clover  is  injuri¬ 
ous  to  horses,  that  it  irritates  the  salivary  glands,  and 
causes  a  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  In  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  upon  investigating  the  cause  of  this,  we  found 
the  clover  aftermath  plentifully  mixed  with  Lobelia  and 
St.  John’s  Wort,  the  occurrence  of  which  was  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  effect  noticed.  Whether  the  sec¬ 
ond  growth  of  clover  is  really  of  so  acrid  a  nature  as  to 
cause  the  slobbering,  is  a  doubtful  point ;  we  are  inclined 
to  think  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  weeds,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  generally  mingled  with  clover  seed. 

■Whsat  shonlUl  lie  ISalse  iia  Louisi¬ 
ana  ? — “C.  N.  F.,”  Worcester,  Mass.,  asks  what  crop 
he  should  raise  the.  first  year  upon  a  farm  in  Louisiana, 
until  he  gets  acquainted  with  southern  farming.  That 
depends  upon  so  many  circumstances  of  which  we  are 
entirely  ignorant,  that  we  can  not  give  any  advice.  But 
it  would  bequite  safe  fora  newcomer,  before  he  deter¬ 
mines  upon  his  plans,  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  soil 
of  his  farm,  and  the  general  practice  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  to  consult  the  most  intelligent  of  his  new  neighbors, 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  A  new  comer  into  any 
place,  is  too  apt  to  think  he  can  teach  the  natives  a  few 
things,  but  he  is  generally  wrong,  and  finds  in  time  that 
local  customs  are  founded  upon  some  necessities  or  con¬ 
dition,  which  can  not  safely  be  ignored. 

Mang'c  Ihi  a,  Morse. — “  P.  W.  L.,”  Fort 
George,  Fla.  Mange  in  a  horse  should  be  treated  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Make  au  ointment  of  lard,  twelve  parts,  carbolic 
acid  one  part,  and  sulphur  two  parts.  Rub  these  together 
thoroughly,  until  it  is  well  mixed  and  smooth.  Work 
some  of  this  ointment  into  the  affected  portions  of  the 
skin  twice  a  day.  Give  an  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
daily  in  the  feed,  until  the  perspiration  of  the  horse 
smells  strongly  of  it,  then  discontinue  it,  but  continue 
the  use  of  the  ointment  for  some  time  longer,  until  the 
skin  recovers  a  healthy  appearance.  Whitewash  the  sta¬ 
ble  and  stalls  with  lime,  and  cover  the  floor  also  with 
it,  as  the  mange  insect  will  live  upon  the  wood-work  for 
some  months,  and  return  to  the  horse  if  not  destroyed. 

BSreenlIsag'  to  a  IPca'cheron. — “A.  B. 

L.,”  Monterey,  III.  In  breeding  a  medium  sized  mare  of 
racing  blood  to  a  Percheron  horse,  we  would  select  a 
stallion  of  well  knit  compact  frame,  fine  in  the  bone,  with 
a  fine  head,  good  shoulders,  clean  barrel,  and  small  hoofs. 

A  loose  built,  broad-footed,  large-boned  horse  would  offer 
such  an  antagonism  of  points,  as  would  probably  produce 
a  colt  of  no  character  whatever;  while  the  other  sort  of 
horse  would  match  with  the  marc,  and  probably  produce 
a  shapely  colt. 

Feedles"-  Coi-ra-FoaiUlei-,  etc. — “  G.  F.,” 
Warren  Co.,  N.  J.  The  usual  method  of  feeding  corn- 
fodder  is  to  cut  it  in  a  fodder  cutter  in  half-inch  lengths  ; 
wet  thcchaff,  and  sprinkle  upon  ittho  allowance  of  mixed 
feed,  which  is  generally  corn  and  bran  in  equal  parts 
ground  together  quite  fine.  Of  this  we  have  fed  4  lbs. 
per  day  to  a  cow  in  full  milk,  and  two  quarts  to  one  Half 
dry.  At  noon  lialf-a-bushel  of  turnips,  sliced  with  a  root 
cutter,  or  chopped  with  a  spade  sharpened  on  the  edge, 
may  be  given.  Linseed  oil-cake  meal  is  not  advisable 
for  a  steady  feed  ;  for  fattening  stock,  or  for  animals  in 
need  of  a  gentle  alterative  or  laxative,  a  quart  or  two  a 
day  may  be  given.  When  fed  regularly  or  in  considerable 
quantity  to  dairy  cows  in  milk,  the  cream  is  light-color¬ 
ed,  and  the  butter  loses  in  flavor  and  texture. 

Fish  fhr  Hogs.— “C.  II.  C.,”  Smyrna,  Fla. 
Hogs  will  eat  fish  with  avidity,  and  will  thrive  upon  this 
food  if  some  vegetables  are  given  with  it.  We  know  of 
no  reason  why  a  mixed  diet  of  fish  and  sweet  potatoes 
or  corn  should  not  be  healthful  for  your  hogs,  but  fish, 
alone  would  not  make  a  suitable  food. 
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ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

The  only  reliable  substitute  for  tin,  at  about  one  half  its  cost, 
finished  with  white  Fire-Proof  Coating,  suitable  for  steep  or 
flat  roofs.  In  rolls  ready  for  use.  Easily  applied  by  any  one. 

ASBESTOS  PAINTS. 

All  shades,  ready  mixed,  superior  body,  rich  colors,  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes:  the  most  durable  and  economical  protective  cov¬ 
erings  for  exposed  wood  and  iron.  In  pails,  kegs  and  barrels. 

ASBESTOS  STEAM-PIPE  AND  BOILER 
COVERINGS. 

The  cheapest,  most  durable  and  effective  non-conductors  in 
use — proved  superior  to  all  others  in  U.  S.  government  tests — 
a  perfect  insulator  for  hair  felts,  rendering  them  indestructible. 

ASBESTOS  STEAM  PACKING. 

Indestructible,  self-lubricating,  flat,  and  round,  all  sizes. 

Fire-Proof  Paints  and  Coatings,  Cements 
for  Steam- Joints,  Acid  and  Cas  Retorts, 
Leaky  Roofs,  &c.  Roof  Paint, 
Sheathing  and  Lining  Felts. 

Asbestos  Boards,  Paper,  Thread,  Cloth,  &c. 

These  articles  are  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  easily  applied 
by  any  one.  Send  for  Samples,  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  etc. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y., 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Established  1858. 


Building  Felt. 

Tills  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

J.  PAY,  Camden,  N.  ,T. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

The  first  Self- Regulating 
Wind  Mill  offered  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate¬ 
rial  used,  workmanship,  power 
and  durability  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
THE  CHEAPEST. 

It  has  been  manufactured 
under  imtne  li-ite  supervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twentv-two  years. 

$3,000,000  Worth 
NOW  IN  USE. 

A  58  page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  with  Price  List  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  nnassigued  coun¬ 
ties. 

U.  S.  WIND  EX-  ? 

GIMP)  &  PUMP  CO. 

Uatavia,  Ili,. 

Do  you  want  for  your 
own  use,  or  the  Agency 
for  the  best  Self-Feed¬ 
ing  Iffay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Putter,  in 
America?  $10.00  Size 
by  HAND-POWER,  cuts 
30  bushels  per  hour ; 
$10.00  Size  cuts  by 
POWER,  180  bushels  per 
hour:  larger  Sizes,  2  tons 
per  hour.  Or  the  best  Iron  Handle  Lever  Cut¬ 
ter,  for  Straw  or  Stalks.  $10.00  Size  cuts  20  to_50  bush¬ 
els  per  hour.  Machines  delivered  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  or  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  as  desired. 
Need  not  be  paid  for  till  tried  on  the  farm,  and  found 
satisfactory.  Allowance  made  for  freight.  Circulars  free. 
WARESEN  GALE,  Chicopee  Fails,  Blass. 

HAY  AND  STALK  CUTTER 

FOIl  SO. 

The  best  Lever  Cutter,  with  gauge,  so  as  to  cut  various 
lengths,  sold  at  a  price  demanded  by  the  times,  viz. :  SIX 
DOLLARS.  Send  cash  with  order  to 

H.  W.  GRIFFING, 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works, 
60  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

BALDWIN’S 

AMERICAN  FODDER  CUTTER 


Received  the 
EST  AWARD 


IIIGH- 
at  the 


in*#  Medal  of  Merit  and  Diploma. 

Circulars  containing  Descrip- 

j  tion  and  price  list  sent  free  on 

application. 

C.  PIE  It  PONT  &  CO., 

tiisssj  pi 

„  Manufacturers, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


BUTTER  and  CHEESE  Coloring,  Extractor  Cheese 
Rennet,  used  by  tile  Largest  Dairies  in  Europe  and 
America.  Send  for  Price  and  Circular  Free.  Sole  Agent 
for  the  U.  S..  Mrs.  It.  SMITH,  327  Arch  St...  Philadelphia',  Pa. 
Dairymen  would  do  well  to  give  this  a  Trial. 


W.  S.  BliUMT’S 

“UNIVERSAL 

FORGE  PUMPS.” 

Secured  by  letters  patent,  July  28 th,  1876. 

After  six  years  endeavor  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  reliable  force  pumps 
in  the  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  offered,  as  the  best 
results,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Their  adaptability,  great 
power,  careful  finish  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  consequent  economy, 
will  commend  them.  In  case  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re¬ 
placed,  without  sacrificing  the 
whole  pump.  They  can  be  imme¬ 
diately  converted  from  right  to 
left-hand  pumps,  by  swiveling 
the  air-chamber  and  handle  to  any 
required  angle  with  the  snout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
force  pumps.  Are  for  the  house 
,  or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth, 
-  and  having  close  tops,  can  not  be 
[’tampered  with.— Also,  Blunt’s 
Sand  Vacuum  Chambers.— A 
complete  protection  against  sand 
or  gritty  water  in  dug  or  driven 
wells,  pits,  mines,  and  rivers.  For  hand  or  steam 
pumps,  ail  sizes,  from  lM-mch  to  4-inch  suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to  NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

’/I  Fulton  and  71  Beekinau  St.,  New  York. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher.— Protects  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT¬ 
MAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Provideuce,  R.  I. 


Essex  a xd  Yorkshire  pigs  at  reduced 

prices.  Each.  Pair  not  akin. 

Figs  two  months  old . $  6.00  $12.00 

Pigs  three  to  four  months  old —  8.00  15.00 

Boars,  six  months,  fit  for  service.  15.00 

Boars,  one  to  three  years .  30.00 

Sows,  one  to  two  years,  in  pig...  30.00 
Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  GILES,  Apalacliin,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Pimple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3l>  His.  ill 
less  than  5  mimit es, 
thoroughly  working  outthe 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

"1621  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  tile  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  hut  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Ileds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose ;  Growing  of 
■Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wnrdian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Rboadway,  New  Yoke, 


HORSE  CLIPPING 
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MACHINES. 

Price,  $5. 

Are  carefully  made, 
and  are  of  such  a  cpial- 
ity  and  form  as  to  work 
with  smoothness,  thus 
avoiding  altogether  tlia 
usual  irritation  attend¬ 
ing  the  shearing  of 
horses. 


Orders  filled  by 
mail. 

Postage,  25  cents 
extra. 


IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Bred  by  a  careful  and  experienced  breeder,  from  stock  im¬ 
ported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England.  By  a  system  of 
judicious  crosses,  a  breed  of  swine  have  been  produced  that 
are  perfect  in  all  points,  characteristic  of  a  model  Hog.  For 
practical  utility  they  are  excelled  by  no  other  breed.  They 
are  medium  size,  white  color,  liglit-haired,  very  prolific, 
quiet,  excellent,  nurses,  mature  early,  and  are  ready  fatten- 
ers.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and  war¬ 
ranted  as  represented.  Prices  reasonable.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Also  Holstein  and  short-horn  Cattle. 
JOSEPH  KNIGHT, 
MARLBOROUGH  STOCK  FARM, 

P.  O.  address  Box  352.  Newburyport,  Mass. 

GEO.  § .  JOSSELYN, 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y.. 

Has  bred  this  season  at  his  home  yards,  up¬ 
wards  of  TOO  Light  Bralnnas,  Dark  Brahmas, 
Partridge  and  White  Cochins,  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Houdans.  Also  Golden  Sea- 
bright  Bantams.  Stock  as  good  as  any  man's, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Please  state  explicitly 
what  you  want. 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

of  Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Dogs,  and 
Ferrets, just  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
BENSON  &  BURPEE,  Successors  to  W.  Atlce  Burpee, 
223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  , 

WILLIAM  CROZIEE, 

BEACON  HILL, 

NORTH PORT,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y., 
Breeder  and  Importer  of  Clydesdale 
Horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
and  Improved  Berkshire  Hogs. 

FAKM,  Norlhpori,  Long  Island, 

BREEDERS  OF 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

C0TSW0LD  SHEEP  &  BERKSHIRE  SWIRE. 

Also  FANCY  POULTRY  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 
the  best  stock.  Address 

J.  N.  ROBINS,  'Manager. 

tjCJAME  FOWL.  I£e«l  Hvisla  Sesteirs, 

'AK  and  Carrier  Pigeons,  bred  mid  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  "in¬ 
ner  of  Cold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York;  also  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C.  can 
likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for  clients, 
having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

n.  CUBLBERTP, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue.  Buff  and  YVliite 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Kggs.  &c.,  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  YVliite  Mice,  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 
Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Ferrets  at  five  dollars  each.  Swan  and  Deer  wanted, 

DAY’S 

AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Neatest,  simplest,  best.  Heat  entirely  self-regulating. 
Provides  for  the  young  chicks.  Capacity,  220  eggs.  Price, 
$50.  See  July  Agriculturist,  1876.  Address 

DAY  BROS.  <fc  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Aid. 

Black  JitSass  for  stocking  ponds — 

Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  62  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R..  and  Cots- 
wolds.  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT.  Mystic  Bridge.  Ct. 

OR  SALE-GAME  CHICKENS  AND  EGGS. 

Warranted  Extra  Fine  and  Healthy  Stock. 
_ J.  YV.  REYNOLDS,  Cuckoo  P.  ().,  Vn. 

AYRSHIRE  and  JERSEY  BULLS,  Berkshire 
Pigs,  ready  lor  Breeding,  all  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Premium 
Stock. _ F.  D.  CURTIS,  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co..  N,  Y, 

SAT  —  Black  Breasted  Red  Game 
T  l/ili  ioxa  JLiiCio  Fowls,  Bay  Eves,  Willow  Legs, 
the  best  Stock  in  the  Country.  Also'  a  lew  pair  Black 
Breasted  Red  Game  Bantams,  from  Premium  Stock. 

Andress _ A.  S.  EATON.  Btaflfordvillc.  Ct. 

Say 
where 
you  saw 
this. 


F 


Champion  Combination  r  nd  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  Foot  Lathes,  Amateur  Steam  En¬ 
gines  k  Boilers,  Cylinder  Saws  and  Stave- 
Machines.  Send  stamp  for  price.  Siranjje’s 
Cylinder  Saw  k  Mach.  Co.  Taunton  Mass. 
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Specialties  in  Ladies  Underwear, 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  HYGIENIC  AND  DRESS 
REFORM  PRINCIPLES. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  Emancipation  Waist— the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  all  hygienic  garments  of  its  kind.  Made  in  ladies’ 
sizes  only.  Plain,  $2.00.  Trimmed,  $3.25. 

Fig.  2  is  the  Dress  Reform  Corset  Waist,  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  a  corset  and  the  extreme  waist.  Made  for  all  ages. 
Ladies,  $2.00.  Misses,  $1.25.  Childrens,  $1,011. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  most  comfortable  of  all  undergarments— 
the 'Emancipation  Union  Under  Flannel— which  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  fashioned  vest  and  drawers.  Full  fashioned 
Cashmere,  $6.00  per  suit.  Merino,  $5.00.  Cut  and  Seamed 
Merino,  $3.25. 

Any  of  the  above  garmenls  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  In  stating  size,  give  waist  measure  over 
dress.  Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  aud  Circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Address 

GEORGE  FROST  &  CO.,  287  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Thirty  Hour  Clocjjfcs. 

By  Mail,  Postage  Paid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

The  “  St.  MlclioSas,”  $2 

ifuSO-itu.ii  -ffluinni  (Box  hoard  case,  double;  imita- 

-  ram  tion  morocco;  i'A  in.  high,  4  in.  wide. 

The  “Cabinet,”  $2.5© 

(Solid  black  walnut  or  maple  case; 
6  in.  high.  i'/-  in.  wide. 

The  “  Oreide,”  $3.©® 

(Round  metal  imitation  Gold  case; 
5  in.  diameter. 

The  “  Romloir,”  §3.5© 

(5  in.  octagon  morocco  case.) 

Solid  melal  watch  movement,  with  balance  wheel  and  de¬ 
tached  lever  escapement;  made  to  order.  Will  run  (same 
as  a  watch  i  in  any  position,  and  is  in  every  respect  an  article 
of  superior  construction.  The  editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  have  tested  these  clocks,  and  have  endorsed 
them.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  leceipt  of  price,  cur¬ 
rency.  Established  1356. 

S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO.,  New  Hates,  Conn. 

"  WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Of  ALT,  Styles  and  Sizes, 

For  INVALIDS  and  CRI 

Easily  propelled,  in  or  out-doors,  by 
any  one  having  the  use  of  hands. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  prices  of  different  styles.  World’s 
sole  manuf.  of  Wiieel  Chairs  only. 

Designer  and  manuf.  of  the  '‘Rolling 
Chairs”  at  the  Centennial. 

&  A.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  Iff.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

PITTSBURG  ADJUSTABLE 

FOLDING  CHAIR. 

This  celebrated  chair  combines  5  articles  in  one.  It  is 
light,  simple,  and  durable.  Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
its  real  merit  as  a  home  chair.  It  folds  to  carry  in  the  hand. 
To  see  it  is  to  appreciate  it.  Nothing  could  be  a  better 
Holiday  Gift.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Address  A.  F.  CHAIR  CO.,  3  Sixth  sc.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Reclining  Invalid  Chair 

ON  WHEELS, 

easily  propelled  by  occupant,  in 
or  out  doors.  Best  reclining  one 
made.  Send  for  circular.  Exhib¬ 
ited  at  Phila.,  in  Main  Building  T, 

59,  and  made  by 

New  Haven  Folding  Chair  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn' 

Twelve  Farmers  Wanted 

In  everv  Town  in  t.lm  United  states  to  buy  our  $£,5©  and 
S3,©0  WORKING  SUITS®  Used  either  lor  suits  or 
overalls  according:  to  the  weather.  Send  length  of  inside 
seam  ot  pants  and  waist  measure.  To  clubs  of  twelve  or 
more  we  give  same  terms  ns  t  >  agents. 

CHAS,  A.  BALDWIN  &  CO., 

New  Haven?  Conn® 

N.  B.— The  Editors  of  this  Magazine  appreciate  tneir  ex¬ 
cellence. 


We  want  every  person  in  every  town  in  tl,e  United 
States,  who  is  willing  to  work  honestly  and  faithfully 
8  hours  a  day  for  fair  compensation,  ro  writ"  ns  1 

Siytyon  ttn  honest,  practical  business,  and 
vow|  a\'  'Iu  weU  to  investigate  it.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
NOW.  Address  ’ 

_ TEN  El  CK  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  V. 

FUN  Tor  the  BOYS  ! 

This  cut  v  presents  the 
Centennial  Pistol,  mnch  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  Price,  $1.06; 
post-paid.  Circular  tree. 
Address  KENDALL  &  CO., 
52  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Deal- 
ersin  Novelties  and  Agents’ 
Supplies.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue. 


CENTENNIAL  MEDAL  AAV  ADDED. 

STANDARD  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  CO. 


Superior  Power  and  Hand  Laundry  Machinery.  Standard 
Washers,  Mangles,  Wringers,  Laundry  Stoves,  Fluting  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  Gold,  Silver  aud  Bronze  Medals  awarded. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

58  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  and  32  Dev  street,  New  York. 

G.  W.  Chute,  Treas.  w.  C.  Lewis,  Prest. 

JAMES  H.  HUMPHREYS,  Agt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIMB  KNITTING  Mil.” 


YS  the  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
-“-.narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  liand-flnisliing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Shawls,  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  per 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  $-5.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Ciiicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


STEEL  PEWS! 
Bold  by  all  Healers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS. 

TO  THE  LABIEB  !  ! 

BKOWJS’S 

FRENCH  DRESSING 

will  make  Ladies'  and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes  that  have 
become  rough  and  red,  and  Ladies’  Traveling  Bags  which 
look  so  old  and  rusty  that  they  are  ashamed  to  carry  them, 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  It  will  not  rub  off  or  smut  when 
wet.  Softens  the  leather. 

No  lady  will  be  without  it  after  one  trial.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations  and  counterfeits.  For  sale  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Send  ?2.75  by  mail  to  S.  B. 
Fuller.  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  the  best  Jig 
Saw  in  the  world,  warranted 
to  do  as  good  work  and  as 
much  of  it  as  any  of  ilie  high 
cost  machines  in  the  market. 
Parti "S  visiting  the  Centennial 
should  not.  fail  to  see  it  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Machinery  Hal!. 
See  B— 9,  Column  67,  No.  12,203, 
with  samples  of  its  work,  and 
leave  an  order  for  one,  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Send  for  Circular. 

_ S.  B.  FULLER,  Lynn,  Mass. 

YUHQ  7  shot,  22-100  calibre,  full 
Iirj  ?  UlJ  T  ill  nickel  plate,  every  one 

warranted.  Self-acting  cylinder,  weight  7  oz. ;  no  clogging, 
no  misfires,  no  turning  bv  hand ;  perfect  in  everv  way,  $3.15 
post-paid,  with  100  cartridges.  H.  O.  ROSE,  Saybrook,  Ct. 

STEVENS’  PATENT  BREECH-LOADING 


Snorting  Rifles.  Double  and  Single P.nrrel  Shot  Guns,  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter's  Pet  Rifles. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO.. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

A  /"'iTPTVTnnCi  LOOK.  $t2  a  dav  made  selling  our 
t\  fil  lv  J  NOVELTIES.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CQ,  Worcester,  Mass, 


SENT  FREE, 

Samples  of  Cloths,  Fashion  Plate,  with  full  directions 
for  ordering  Clothing  by  mail— JR  guaranteed— by 

Freeman  Woodruff, 

(A.  Freeman,  late  of  Freeman  &  Burr), 

CLOTHIERS 


j 


i 


241  Broadway, 
New  York. 


AGEWTS  WANTED. 

Goodyear’s  Pocket  Gymnasium. 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  MOST  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS. 

Mest  Complete  System 

OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Ever  Devised  for  Homo 
Practice. 

100,000  in  us©  by 
’  women  and  children. 

Used  standing,  sitting  or 
reclining. 

Hundreds  of  graceful 
movements. 

For  home,  office,  schools, 
hospitals. 

Price  Lisfc-No.l,  for  Chil¬ 
dren  4  to  6  years,  $100.  No. 

2,  for  Children  f>  to  8.  $1.10. 
No.  3,  for  Children  8  to  10,  $1.20.  No.  4,  for  Children  10  to  14, 
$1.30.  No  5,  for  Ladies  and  Children  14  years  and  upwards, 
$1.40.  No.  6,  for  Gentlemen  of  moderate  strength,  $1.50. 
No.  7,  used  by  Ladies,  Children  or  Gents.  $2.00.  No.  8, 
for  Gentlemen  of  extra  strength,  $2.50.  Full  set,  family 
use ,  1  each,  (1  to  6)  Two  7’s  and  Two 8^,  $16.00.  Nos.7 and8 
are  fitted  with  a  screw-eye  and  hook  to  attach  to  the  wall  or 
floor.  A  pair  of  No.  7,  ($4.00),  or  8,  ($5.00),  make  a  complete 
Gymnasium  and  Health  Lift.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  o! 
price.  Exclusive  Agencies  granted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Exclusive  rights  to  sell  the  Pocket  Gymnasium  afford 
the  largest  possible  returns  for  small  investments.  Its  sales 
are  nearly  universal  wherever  it  is  placed  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  its  merits  fully  understood. 

For  Illustrated  descriptive  circulars,  terms,  &c.,  address, 

Goodyear  Slubber  Curler  Co., 

r.  0.  Box  5,156.  697  Broadway,  Pew  York. 

RUBBER  noons  t)F  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Rubber  goods  for  Ladies’ and  Childrens’ AVear.  Long  Rub¬ 
ber  Gloves,  f?2  per  pair.  Ladies’  Elegant  Aprons,  $2.  Atmos¬ 
pheric  pads,  $2.  Hair  Crimpers  75c.  per  dozen.  Hair  Curlers 
fee.  per  dozen.  Dress  shields,  20c.  per  pair.  Baby’s  Diaper, 
75c.  Child’s  Bib,  75c.  Child’s  Table-cloth,  50c.,  the  La  Pu  le 
for  Ladies,  $2. .  Crib  Covers,  $1.  Bed  Sheets,  $2.50,  etc.,  c-.c. 

Agents  Wanted. — Ladies  can  realize  a  handsome  income 
by  introducing  our  Popular  Goods.  They  sell  readily,  and 
give  utmost  satisfaction  !  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
LA  PERLE  RUBBER  CO.,  90  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

"b.  T.  BABBITT’S  BABY  SOAP. 

Only  the  purest  veg- 
!  etable  oils  used  in  its 
manufacture.  No  ar¬ 
tificial  and  deceptive 
odors  to  cover  com¬ 
mon  and  deleterious 
ingredients.  Unri¬ 
valled  FOR  THE  TOI¬ 
LET  AND  THE  BATH. 

Used  in  bathing  chil¬ 
dren,  will  prevent 

^ _ L _  1  eruptions,  keep  the 

skin  soft  and  smooth,  contribute  to  health,  and  prevent  disease. 
Does  away  with  all  powders,  chalk  or  other  emollents.  A  cer¬ 
tain  preventive  of  chafing  Itching ,  d>c.,  in  babies,  the  cause?*  of 
half  the  crying  and  crossness  of  babyhood.  orth  ten  times  its 
cost  to  every  mother  and  family  in  Christendom ;  packed  in  boxes 
of  32  cakes,  of  6  ozs.  each,  and  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  $2.50,  Address  1$,  T  Babbitt,  Nuw  YORK  CITY, 
For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Readily  attached 
to  any7  Stove* 
Introduced  9  Years. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Terri tor'y .  Ci ren lars 
on  application. 

American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co®* 
1©^  Orange  St., 

NEW  HAV  LN,  Conn. 
See  December  number,  1874,  page  463. 

G_EM  HEATER.  Used  on  any  lump,  l.’ests  on  chim¬ 
ney.  Heats  milk.  &c..  quickly.  Great  convenience 
nights®  Sent  post-paid  lor  25  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Deep  Liver,  Conn. 


and  ejTiR’TR'POFTirONS.  CIENTENNTAIj  MEDAL 
mul  DIPLOMA.  74-page  Catalogue,  lull.v  lllus- 

ti-n>»rl  vent  ft:.  '.Mills'  nf  'ifh'"'  f'l  I'M.'v  I'm 

STTTV "AY  SCHOOLS.  PAPT.OT?  FNTEJITAIN- 
MENTS,  mb  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS.  Lays  a  ell. 
Sin  all  capital  required  for.  an  outfit. 

McAlXISTER  ,  Mfg.  Optician,  -19  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

■RTTUTTOi  T  PflT  "F  pi*"Dl,,  E  coumts- 
itUr  UoL,  UU Li±j,  SION  mfr chant, 

141  RE  ARE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  in  1S52.  Market  reports  and  shipping  direc¬ 
tions  sent  free  on  application. 

f  fl  TAT"  A  T?"n  produce  commis- 

.  OZ  U.  VV  xi-Ll-Uj  SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  279  W.ishington-st..  N.  Y. 
Reference.  Irving  national  Bank,  New  York  City'. 

LADY  A  dents  -wanted  to  sell  Wtber's  Metro¬ 
politan  Corsets  and  Skirt  Supporters. 

Address  A.  M.  WEBEli,  239  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
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SUPERIOR  STAWDAEP  VOBIS. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN  CAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— February. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Gosse.— March.  Mallard  and  Wid¬ 
geon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— May. 
American  Trout.  Brent  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon.— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer. —September.  Teal.  —  October. 
Quaii.  Bittern.  —  November.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— December.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Maylicw  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt¬ 
ing  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN,  ROD ,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

JAQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN- YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops,  Delailsol  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.73. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.73. 

WILLARD' SPRA  CTICALDAIRYHUSBANDR  Y. 

A  Standard  Work  on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming,  Dairy 
Stock  and  Stock  Feeding,  Milk,  its  Management  and  Manu¬ 
facture  into  Butter  and  Cheese,  nistory  and  Mode  of  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories,  Dairy  Utensils,  etc., 
etc.  By  X.  A.  Willard,  A.  M.  This  is  a  most  full,  practical, 
and  reliable  work  on  Dairy  Husbandry,  and  it  describes  the 
recent  great  improvements  in  the  Dairy  Bnsiness.  It  is 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


highly  recommended  by  leading  agricultural  and  other  in¬ 
fluential  journals,  and  is  a  Standard  Authority.  It  will  pay 
every  one  engaged  in  any  branch  of  dairy  business,  or  who 
keeps  a  single  cow,  to  obtain  and  study  this  work.  Prac¬ 
tical  Dairy  Husbandry  embraces  510  large  octavo  pages, 
is  handsomely  and  fully  illustrated,  printed  on  superior 
paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

PRACTICAL  BUTTER  BOOK. 

A  complete  treatise  on  Butter  Making  at  factories  and 
farm  dairies,  including  the  selection,  feeding,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock  for  butter  dairying— with  plans  for  dairy 
rooms  and  creameries,  dairy  fixtures,  utensils,  etc.  By  X. 
A.  Willard,  A.  M„  Author  of  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Post-paid,  $1.00. 

THE  PEOPLE '  S  PR  A  CTICA  L  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  Work  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Care,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry.  By  William  M.  Lewis.  Tliisisone 
of  the  finest  gotten-up  works  on  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats,  for  its  size  and  price,  of  any  publication  of  the  kind 
in  thjs  country.  It  is  finely  and  profusely  illustrated  and 
printed,  and  bound  in  extra  style.  Contains  224  large  octavo 
pages.  Contains  also  full  descriptive  Details  of  the  art  of 
Caponizing,  with  description  of  the  implements  used  for  the 
purpose.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds,  and  general  direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  summer  and  winter  management,  herd¬ 
ing,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases.  With  portraits  and 
other  engravings.  By  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  with  his 
letter  to  the  Texas  Almanac  on  Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas, 
and  Geo.  W.  Kendall’s  on  Sheep-Raising  in  Texas.  Octavo, 
23S  pp.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Management,  and 
Diseases  of  Sheep.  With  Illustrations.  By  Henry  S.  Randall, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,”  ‘"Fine- 
Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  432  pp. 

Post-paid,  $2.00. 

HUSM ANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTTS  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLER'S  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Garden  and  Vineyard  Culture 
of  the  Vine.  By  John  Pliin.  Illustrated.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

THE  THOMERY  SYSTEM  OF  GRAPE 
CULTURE. 

From  the  French,  by  M.  Du  Breuil.  Illustrated.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Vine  upon  Trellises  in  Northern  and  Central 
France,  according  to  the  New  Methods  in  use  at  Thomery, 
etc.  Post-paid,  flexible  cloth  covers,  50  cts. 


THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1S40.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1866.  By 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALL  ACTS  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  bedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close 
of  1868,  and  a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and 
1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace's 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  the  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hillsides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  he  evoked  a  profit  ot  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  ho  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  $1.50 


THE 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 


THE  SHEEP. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  by  the  press. 

We  like  this  book  very  much,  as  it  treats  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep.  It  treats  of  sheep  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  product ;  of  the  summer  management  of  sheep  ; 
of  the  best  soils ;  of  the  best  pastures  and  grasses  ;  the 
best  way  to  feed  roots  ;  management  of  ewes  and  lambs ; 
winter  management ;  breeds  and  breeding  sheep ;  wool, 
its  structure  and  uses ;  diseases  and  remedies,  etc.  We 
would  advise  every  breeder  to  get  this  manual. — The 
Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  veteran  shepherd,  and  his  knowledge 
lias  been  gathered  in  the  reliable,  if  sometimes  tardy 
school  of  experience,  and  by  this  means  alone  lie  has 
learned  successfully  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds  of  sheep  in  American  climate,  and  under 
American  methods. — The  Weekly  Blade,  Toledo,  O. 

It  is  a  work  of  252  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  show¬ 
ing  the  various  breeds  of  sheep,  and  contains  many  other 
illustrations  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  shepherd. 
—  Caiman's  Jlural  World,  St.  Louis. 

Henry  Stewart  has  written,  awl  Orange  Judd  Co.  have 
published,  the  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  upon 
the  management  and  breeding  of  sheep,  that  has  yet  been 
prepared  for  the  shepherd.  With  the  exception  of  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Sheep  Husbandry,  which  relates  especially  to 
Merinos  and  fine  wool,  the  American  shepherd  has  hither¬ 
to  had  no  help  except  from  English  works,  not  only  out 
of  date,  hut  incomplete,  giving  no  account  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds,  or  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  occasional  paper  read  before  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Club.  He  can  congratulate  himself  now  upon  the 
possession  of  a  manual  superior  in  every  respect,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy. — The  World ,  New  York. 

The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  farmers 
who  are  breeding  this  kind  of  stock,  and  its  sale  will  ho 
large,  especially  in  the  West,  where  sheep  growing  is  ac¬ 
quiring  new  importance. —  The  Indiana  Farmer ,  Indiana¬ 
polis. 

We  have  seen  no  agricultural  work  for  a  long  time 
which  appears  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose. — 
The  Dirigo  Rural ,  Bangor,  Me. 

A  very  practical  treatise  on  a  very  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  stock  raising. — The  Congregationalism  Boston. 

It  contains  a  condensed  amount  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  of  which  every  farmer  who  attends  less  or  more  to 
sheep  raising  should  avail  himself. —  The  United  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Pittsburgh. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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8.  :B.  PARSONS  &  BOMB 


OFFER  AT  THE 


kissena  wursebies  mb  gbeemhouses, 

AT  FLUSHING,  near  NEW  YORK, 

A  Large,  Well-grown  Stock  of  Trees  &  Plants, 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


more  or  less  ol  which  every  one  needs  ivho  lias  the  smallest 
piece  of  ground  for  cultivation.  Planters  of  Orchards  find 
our  trees  succeeding  well,  and  multitudes  who  are  unable 
to  plant  so  largely  are  annually  enjoying  the  fruit,  flower, 
and  shade  which  they  have  procured  from  us. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  our  collection  of 
standard  and  dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  Grape  Vines  and  all 
the  different  smaller  fruits,  berries,  &c. 

To  those  who  are  adorning  their  places,  whether  large  or 
small,  we  shall  bo  glad  to  show  our  collection  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Plants,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  country.  Our 
Avenue  Trees  are  large  and  vigorous.  Our  Lawn  Trees  and 
Shrubs  are  of  the  finest  varieties,  and  we  know  will  give 
satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

Of  hardy  EVERGREENS  we  have  a  large  and  well  grown 
stock,  arid  to  these  we  invite  special  attention. 

The  Rose,  eo  necessary  to  every  garden,  we  grow  on  its 
oicn  root,  our  experience  having  taught  us  that  budded 
roses  will  disappoint  those  who  cultivate  them ;  some  varie¬ 
ties  we  can  furnish  at  very  low  rates.  We  cannot  name  here 
all  the  choice  varieties  of  our  FRUITS,  nor  give  in  detail 
the  ORNAMENTAL  list,  but  refer  purchasers  to  our  general 
priced  catalogues,  supplied  free  to  all  applicants. 

The  first  object  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Country  life  is 
the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.  The  following  are  indispensa¬ 
ble,  and  we  give  the  prices  in  order  that  any  one  may  lorm 
accurately  his  estimate  of  expense  and  order  at  once. 

When  ten  to  a  hundred  of  any  fruit  are  wanted,  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  will  be  made  in  the 
price.  Each. 

Apples,  18  best  varieties . 0.25 

do.  Siberian  Crab .  0.50 

Apricots,  5  best  varieties . 0.35 

Blackberries,  4  best  varieties . .  0.15 

Cherries,  16  best  varieties . OAO 

Currants,  12  best  varieties . 15  to  0.25 

Gooseberries .  0.25 

Grapes,  hardy,  18  best  varieties . . 25  to  0.50 

do.  foreign,  12  best  varieties  .  0.75 

Mulberries,  2 best  varieties .  0.30 

Nectarines,  6  best  varieties .  0.35 

Nuts,  American  Chestnuts . 0.59 

do.  Madeira .  0.75 

Peaches,  25  best  varieties .  0.25 

do.  on  Plum  stock,  5  varieties .  0.50 

Pears,  standard,  30  varieties . 0.75 

do.  dwarf,  G  varieties .  0.50 

Plums,  6  varieties . 0.50 

guinc.es,  Orange .  0.50 

aspberries,  3  varieties .  0.15 

ORANGES,  LEMONS,  &c .  0.75 

This  collection  of  the  genus  Citrus  is  very  full,  and 
includes  some  75  varieties.  Small  plants  of  these 
can  he  sent  by  mail. 

Targerines  can  be  furnished  by  the  quantity. 

New  Trees,  ShruSns,  Enid  Plants, 

FROM  JAPAN  AND  ELSEWHERE. 
Ornamental  Trees. 

Of  these  the  following  are  the  finest,  although  the  list  can 
be  profitably  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground. 

The  outside  line  of  the  Lawn  should  first  be  planted  with 
a  thick  belt  of  Evergreens  ten  feet  apart.  A  back  ground 
being  thus  formed,  other  trees  can  be  embroidered  upon  it 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner.  In  grouping,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous  Trees  should  never  be  planted  together.  Strong 
contrasts  in  foliage  color,  always  produce  the  finest  effect. 

For  its  rapid  growth  and  its  great  beauty  when  young,  the 
most  satisfactory  tree  for  groups  and  belts,  where  quantities 
are  wanted,  is  the 

Norway  Spruce. 

These  can  be  furnished  at  prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to 
$1.50  each,  according  to  the  object  desired  by  the  planter. 
Many  plant  the  belt  very  thickly  with  trees  worth  only  $50 
per  100,  and  when  they  grow  crowded,  transplant  some  to 
other  parts  of  the  lawn. 

F or  close  hedges,  there  can  be  especially  recommended  the 

Siberian.  Arbor  Vitoe, 

which  is  so  hardy  that  an  extreme  cold  which  destroys  the 
American  Arbor  Vitae,  has  no  effect  upon  this. 

They  can  be  furnished  for  this  purpose  at  $15  to  $.70  per  100. 
The  golden-tipped  Hovey  and  the  globe-shaped  Par¬ 
sons  are  also  excellent  varieties  of  Arbor  Vitae  for  hedges. 

Our  collection  of  Evergreens  includes  many  novelties  not 
known  elsewhere,,  many  of  which  are  imported  directly 
from  Japan.  Among  the  many  varieties  comprised  in  tills 
collection  arc  the  following : 

SPRUCE,  2G  varieties .  75c  to  ■>  00  each 

A rbor  Vitas,  9  varieties . .  1 .  A  ".75c.  to  1 '.00 

Cephalotaxus,  $1.00  each. — Cryptomeria  0  75 

Cunnmghamia .  ,'tjn 

Cypress,  Lawson’s .  . "  i'X! 

Junipers,  18  varieties . . >,0c  to  100 

Firs.  15  varieties .  . 7.-.-'  *n  o'on 

Pines,  22  varieties . . ! ' ! ! ! ! : ! : : : ’ :  A : : ! io  2  00 

Podocarpus . . .  j  00 

Retiiiospora,  14  varieties.'.'.’.’.'.’. 50c.  to  1.30 
This  is  a  most  valuable  class  of  plants 
Irom  Japan,  more  hardy  than  the  Arbor 
Vitae.andof  many  graceful  forms. 

rhe  anrea  retains  its  rich  golden  color 
throughout  the  Autumn  and  Winter, 
makes  a  beautiful  hedge,  and  is  very 
valuable  for  house  decoration. 

Tews.  10  varieties . 50c.  to  1.00 

TUuyiopsis . . 75c.  to  1-50 


Box,  4  varieties.... . 50c.  to  0.75  “ 

Evergreen  Thorn .  0.25  “ 

Perfectly  hardy  and  makes  a  hedge 
beautiful  and  impervious.  $>0  perltO. 

American  Laurel .  0.75  “ 

Berberries,  3  varieties . 0.75  11 

Winter  Berry .  OAO  “ 

Rhododendrons,  according  to  size . 75c.  to  2.60  “ 

The  Rhododendron  is  the  most  beautiful  Evergreen  known. 
The  broad  evergreen  foliage,  with  its  glossy  richness,  would 
alone  entitle  it  to  the  first  rank,  hut  when  this  is  crowned  in 
June  with  many  clusters  of  flowers,  eacli  cluster  large 
enough  for  a  lady’s  bouquet,  and  each  variety  having  its 
own  color,  white,  blue,  purple,  delicate  shell,  cherry,  lilac, 
mauve  and  crimson,  superb  fitly  describes  its  appearance. 
They  can  he  planted  singly  upon  the  lawn  or  in  a  city 
garden,  and  are  also  very  effective  in  a  mass  of  one  or  two 
dozen.  For  a  conservatory,  they  are  showy,  and  some  of  the 
best  and  most  brilliant  colors  are  found  among  the  half- 
hardy  varieties. 

Deciduous  Trees. 

Of  these,  as  well  as  of  Evergreens,  we  have  been  successful 
in  gathering  together  a  collection  of  novelties  which  are 
not  equaled  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Orders  which  are  being  received  from  Europe  recognize 
this.  To  mention  them  all  would  require  a  transcript  of  our 
catalogue,  hut  the  following  list  includes  some  of  the  best  of 
them,  ns  well  as  the  old  standard  sorts.  Each. 

Maples,  30  varieties . 50c.  to  i  .00 

Horse  Chestnut,  3  varieties . 75c.  to  1 .00 

do.  Red  flowering .  1.00 

Ailantus,  75c.  each.— Alder,  Cut-leaved .  1.00 

Birch,  6  varieties . 75c.  to  1.50 

do.  W’eeping  Cut-leaved .  1.50 

do.  Purple .  3.00 

Catalpa,  Golden . 0.50 

Chestnut,  4  varieties .  . 50c.  to  2.00 

Cherries,  Ornamental,  G  varieties . 50c.  to  1.50 

Dogwood,  35c.  each.— Purple  Hazel, .  1.00 

Hawthorn,  23  varieties . 50c.  to  0.75 

Persimon,2  varieties . 50c.  to  2.00 

Beech,  8  varieties . 75c  to  1.50 

Ash,  1G  varieties . 75c.  to  1.00 

Honey  Locust,  3  varieties . 50c.  to  LOO 

ilo.  Weeping .  1.50 

Kentucky  Coffee,  75c.  each.— Witch  Hazel .  OAO 

Halesia  or  Snowdrop  Tree .  0.50 

Kolreuteria,  a  beautiful  flowering  Tree .  0.75 

Laburnum,  G  varieties .  . 50c.  to  0.75 

Liqnidamber,  75c.  each. — Tulip  Tree .  0.75 

Apples,  flowering  and  double .  0.50 

Magnolias,  1G  varieties . -  _ 75c.  to  2.00 

These  include  all  the  Chinese  varieties,  and  all 
the  Japanese  importations.  They  flower  before 
the  leaves  appear,  and  are  noted  for  their 
beauty.  A  set  of  ten  will  he  furnished  for  $5. 

Dealers  are  especially  invited  to  examine  these, 
which  can  be  furnished  low  by  the  quantity. 

Peaches,  double  and  purple .  0.50 

Oriental  Plane . 1.00 

Poplars.  7  varieties . 50c.  to  0.75 

Oaks.  24  varieties,  (sets  of  10  for  $5.00) .  50c.  to  2.00 

Purple  Fringe  .  0.50 

Locust,  5  varieties . 50c.  to  0.75 

Salisburia,  75c.  eacli.—1 Weeping  fcophora .  1.00 

Willows,  9  varieties .  . 35c.  to  1.50 

Sorbiis,  10  varieties . 75c.  to  1.00 

Cypress,  Chinese,  very  beautiful .  1.50 

do.  Weeping  American,  very  beautiful .  2.00 

Lindens,  8  varieties . 75c.  to  1.00 

Elms,  1G  varieties . 75c.  to  1.00 

do.  Weeping  Slipperv,  very  fine .  2.00 

Yirgilia  lutea . ". . .  1.30 

Hardy  Deciduous  Shrubs, 

Each. 

Dwarf  Almond .  0.33 

Ghent  Azaleas — These  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
plauts  witli  flowers  of  the  most  rich  and  varied  col¬ 
ors.  A  group  of  them  is  a  tiling  to  be  remembered. 

They  comprise  8G  varieties . .  1.50 


Japan  Quince,  7  varieties . 25  to  0.50 

Cytisus  incamata .  0.35 

Daphne  cneorum.  fragrant  and  beautiful .  .  . 0.50 

Deutzia,  5  varieties,  35c.  each. — Basil  Honeysuckle .  G.50 

Burning  Bush  (Euonymus) . . 35  to  0.50 

Exochorda,  75c.  each.— Forsytliia,  2  varieties . 0.85 

Altheas,  9  varieties .  0.35 

Hydrangea.  12  varieties . 0.50 

St.  John's  Wort,  2  varieties . 0.35 

Japan  Dwarf  Catalpa .  0.50 

White  Fringe,  very  fine .  0.50 

Japan  Judas  Tree,  beautiful .  1.00 

Jasmine,  yellow,  35c.  each.— Potentilla . - . 0.35 

Honeysuckle,  upright,  5  varieties .  0.33 

Dwarf  Horse  Chestnut . 0.50 

Syringo,  (Philadelphns),  12  varieties . . 35  to  0.50 

Plums,  double  flowering,  2  varieties .  . 0.50 

Currant.  Gordon’s . 0.50 

Willows,  4  varieties .  0.35 

Spiraeas,  29  varieties .  0.35 

Symphoriearpus,  4  varieties .  0.25 

Lilacs,  15  varieties . 35  to  0.75 

Tamarix,  4  varieties . 0.25 

Snowball.  35c.  each.— Japan,  very  fine .  0.75 

do.  3  other  varieties  .  0.25 

Weigelia,  14  varieties . 0.35 

Vines  and  Creepers. 

Akeliia  quinata .  0.50 

Virginia  Creeper,  3  varieties . 0.35 

Bitter  Sweet .  0.25 

Clematis,  S  superb  varieties . 25  to  0.75 

Honeysuckles,  10  varieties . 25  to  0.5O 

Moonsced,  50e.  each.— Virginia  Silk .  0.25 

Trumpet  Creeper,  5  varieties . . 25  to  0.50 

Wistaria,  7  varieties . 35  to  0.75 


.75- 

,00- 


Half  Hardy  Plants. 

Camellia  Japonica,  250  varieties . . 

Azaleas,  Chinese,  170  varieties .  o, 

Ferns,  exotic,  63  varieties,  some  very  rare . 35  to  3 

Roses. 

Remontant  or  Hybrid  Perpetual .  0.35- 

Ail  hardy,  and  comprising  75  of  the  most  selected 

sons . or  3.00  for  10 

Bourbon,  10  of  the  most  selected  sorts .  0.35 

Moss,  30  “  “  0.50 

Garden,  21  “  "  0.25 

Climbing,  10  “  “  (1.25 

Tea,  China,  and  Noisette,  80  of  the  most  selected  sorts. .  0.35 

A  reduction  will  he  made  when  100  or  1,000  are  taken. 

Sent  Everywhere  by  SViail. 

All  the  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Creepers, 
Roses,  and  some  other  plants,  can  be  sent  by  Mail.  They 
are  best  sent  of  small  size,  if  cut  down  to  two  or  three 
eyes.  They  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  will  prove  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  larger  plants  sent  in  a  box.  The  postage  and  cost  of 
packing  will  be  paid  by  us,  and  our  compensation  for  this 
expense  will  he  in  the  smaller  size.  Those  who  order  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  which  can  be  safely  done  until  January,  will 
therefore  only  remit  the  price  of  the  plants. 

For  all  plantssent  in  boxes,  the  charge  for  thorough  pack¬ 
ing  will  be  for  material  only. 

We  would  iniprecs  upon  purchasers  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Autumn  for  deciduous  plant¬ 
ing.  On  all  plants  we  make  a  liberal  discount 
when  large  quantities  are  taken,  and  we  would 
call  the  attention  of 

DEALERS 

to  the  great  advantages  which  the  completeness 
of  our  collection  presents.  To  these  we  can  oiler 
Siberian  Arbor  Vita:  at  very  low  rutes  by  the 
1,000. 

CLUBS 

can  be  formed,  by  which  the  wholesale  price  can 
be  made  available,  and  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  diminished. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  trust  their  sales  to  irresponsible 
men,  whose  only  object  is  to  make  large  commissions,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  interest  of  the  purchaser  or  the  reputauc— 
of  the  proprietors. 

The  Nurseries  are  accessible  by  Railroad  to  Flushing  from 
Long  Island  City  in  half  an  hour.  From  the  latter  place 
Ferries  cross  to  3tth  Street  and  to  James  Slip,  New  York. 
Oil  reaching  Main  St.  or  Bridge  St.  depots  in  Flushing,  any 
of  the  hacks  will  bring  visitors  to  our  ground  free  of  charge. 
They  should  he  ordered  to  go  to  the  Kissena  Nurseries. 

New  and  Rare  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs 

from  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

A  list  of  these,  including  the  remarkable  .JAPANESE 
MAPLES,  will  he  sent  by  mail  to  all  applicants. 

Many  of  these  plants  can  he  sent  by  MAIL. 

Houses  and  Lots  for  Sale. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale,  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
either  in  single  lots  or  in  large  plots,  the  most  eligible  build¬ 
ing  lots  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  where  are 
churches,  schools,  stores  of  all  sorts,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  forced  into  every  house,  a  good  system  of  sewerage, 
ensuring  good  health,  an  unsurpassed  railroad  communica¬ 
tion  of  less  than  half  an  hour  with  the  New  York  ferries, 
and  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  society. 

Good  water  communication,  and  fresh  water  supply, make 
this  place  as  desirable  as  Newark  and  other  towns  for 
inanufactiiriiig,  and  for  this  purpose  he  can  ofler  tracts 
ot  land  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

lie  lias  built  a  number  ol  houses,  and  lias  remaining  two 
which  are  for  sale  or  to  let.  One  is  42  feet  front,  with  pi¬ 
azza,  and  shaded  by  large  elm  trees.  It  lias  parlor,  library- 
and  four  bedrooms,  10x18;  dining-room,  18x20,  and  three 
smaller  bedrooms,  it  lias  all  desirable  plumbing,  the  lust 
furnace  and  range,  and  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  man¬ 
ner,  with  flusn  siding.  The  lot  is  on  high  ground,  within 
seven  minutes  walk  of  the  depot,  and  lias  150  feet  of  front,, 
with  200  feet  of  depth.  A  large  part  of  the  purchase  money 
can  remain  on  bond  and  mortgage  as  long  as  desired. 

The  other  house  is  a 

Large  and  Commodious  Dwelling. 

It  lias  a  Mansard  roof,  Doric  piazza  on  lour  sides,  and  Ro¬ 
man  porte-cochere.  The  cellar  wall  is  of  blue  flat  stone, 
two  leet  thick,  and  the  frame  of  heavy  timber,  is  covered 
with  (dear  flush  siding,  filled  in  with  brick.  The  parlor  and 
dining-room  are  10x25,  the  library  is  16x15,  finished  with  Eng¬ 
lish  oak,  and  there  are  ten  sleeping  rooms,  most  of  them  lGx 
18.  The  stairs  are  solid  oak,  the  pantries  are  large,  there  are 
two  water  closets  and  two  bath-rooms,  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Flushing  Water-works.  Wire  fly-nets 
are  in  every  window  on  the  first  and  second  floor,  and  the 
owner  has  placed  in  the  house  all  the  little  conveniences  - 
which  thirty  years’  experience  of  country  life  have  taught 
him  to  he  desirable. 

The  lot  is  225  feet  wide,  and  357  feet  deep.  It  fronts  on  two 
streets,  and  lias  numerous  specimens  ol  rare  trees  25  to  75 
years  old.  For  large  specimens  of  very  rare- varieties  of  • 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  amt  shrubs,  this  is> equalled 
by  only  two  or  three  otlier  placetr  hr  tire  United  States.  In 
tlie  growth  of  trees,  time-is'more  titan-  money,  and  to  those 
winy  cannot  wait;  this  place  affords  an  opportunity  rarely 
offered!  to  obtain  a  larye  and  unusual  collection  ol  trees  , 
plantei  j  with- regard  to  picture  effects  of  color. 

For  farther  information  applv  to 

S.  B.  PARSONS,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


November.] 


PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects,  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodeling  Frame  or  Brick  Build¬ 
ings  of  any  Size  or  Cost. 


TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 

SPECIAL  TE11MS  TO  CLUB  ORGANIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  of  time  iu 
selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOi:  NEW  PRICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5043.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

RESRW  yonr  subscrintion  to  the  NEW  JERSEY 
AGRICULTURIST.  50  cts.  per  year. 

DOWNING’S 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening 

ADAPTED  TO 

NORTH  AMERICA ; 

"WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE 

Improvement  of  Country  Residences. 

Comprising  historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  the 
art,  directions  for  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging  planta¬ 
tions,  the  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decora¬ 
tive  accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  etc.,— with 

Bemarks  on  Bural  Architecture. 

IBy  tlie  late  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Esq, 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT, 

containing  some  remarks  about  country  places,  and  the  best 
methods  of  making  them  ;  also  an  account  of  the  newer  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  lately  introduced  into  culti¬ 
vation,  both  hardy  and  half-hardy, 

AND  A  SECOND  SU PPLEMENT, 
bringing  down  to  (lie  present  time  some  brief  account  of  tlie 
various  trees  and  sh  ubs  which  have  been  introduced  since 
the  former  Supplement  was  published,  (in  1S59), 

By  HENRY  WDNTI3SOP  SARGENT. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

with  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood,  six-on  stone,  and  six 
oil  steel,  one  of  which  is  a  line  portrait  of  the  author. 

Price,  Post-Paid,  -  -  -  $8.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


REDUCED  CUT  OP  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW,  PLATE  28. 


WOOLLETT’S 

VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES; 

OR, 

HOMES  FOR.  ALL. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Showing  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and 
ten  Cottages,  being  a  Collection  of  Dwellings  suited 
to  various  individual  wants  and  adapted 
to  different  localities. 

Tins  is  a  most,  picturesque  and  pleasing  work  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  public  wants.  One  Vol.,  oblong  Svo.,  of  forty 
8x12  plates.  Cloth  ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads 


BICKNELL’S 

Village  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur¬ 
ban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  being  au  original  work,  comprising  the 
Designs  of  20  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00 

SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe¬ 
cifications,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant, 
And  Wood-Workers’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 

Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  tlie  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
whercThe  Run  is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
is  given,  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  Svo. 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders’  Guide. 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING, 

0214  incites  in  diameter,  of  tlie 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  he  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men, 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro¬ 
char  and  Cannula  to  he  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1873 
we  described  tlie  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  lioven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right, 
kind  among  tlie  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
maybe  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not.  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway.  New  York. 

ADVERTISING  RATES~ 

American  Agriculturist. 

F.i'VCSI.ISir  FIHT80N. 

Ordinary  Puget,  SI  .<>'»  ver  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Pago,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  /Vftfg— S2.00  per  line. 
No  .ulvei  tisement  taken  lor  less  th an  SR. DO  eacli  insertion. 

CKKUAA  «:»ITIOA. 

Inside  Pages.  15  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business,  Notices  and  Last  Page.  25  cents  per  lino. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  #1.00  eacli  insertion. 

'* No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to  -  ■ 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Containing  46  plates,  showing  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale  ;  also  Specifications  and  Description.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive 
Architecture. 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
tlie  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Piaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty- 
five  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Designs  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings, Roofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
et  „  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  fre-e  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 


Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with 


Details. 

Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sl-ty  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  Country  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Banks,  Athcne- 
mn,  Library,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  Stations, 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences  ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  In¬ 
terior  Designs  aDd  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish  ;  also.  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volumes.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Platcsl  to80, 
Vok  2,  Plates  SI  to  160,  each  strongly  bound  in  half  leather, 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  When  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  be  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9.00. 


By  L.  D.  GOULD 

Illustrated  by  32  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.  One  8vo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $4.00. 

Guillauml’s  Interior  Architecture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish,  Man¬ 
tels,  Wainscoting, &c.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in 
French  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00, 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Mallett’s  Specifications, 

To  which  lias  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  in  general 
use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  In  its  present  form.  Blank  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  William  T. 
Hallett,  Architect.  They  consist  in  their  various  sections 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  «ize  letter-paper,  and  neatly 
bound  tn  paper  cover.  Price,  $1.75  per  set. 

llallett’s  Builder’s  Contracts,  10  Cts. 
Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder,  $10.00, 

Full  ®ux>llcate  Sets  of  Drawings  for 

ATWOOD’S 

Swiss  Gothic  Model  Frame  Cottage. 

Comprising  all  the  working  Plans,  Elevations,  principal 
Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  as  follows :  Plates  1,  2, 3,  and 
4,  -ize  22x28  in.,  show  all  tlie  Elevatic  ns  and  Plans,  scale, 

4  feet  to  an  inch.  Price,  $5.  Plates  5  and  6,  size  22x28  in., 
show  the  principal  Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  scale,  '4 
full  size.  Price  of  Details,  including  complete  Specifica¬ 
tions  and  Bill  of  Materials,  $5.00. 

Hither’s  Church  Architecture. 

Illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  Twenty- 
one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-lithographed 
from  Original  Drawings  ;  also,  full  descriptive  letter-press, 
which  includes  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  showing 
construction  and  Details.  One  large  volume  of  fifty-one 
9x14  plates,  substantially  hound  in  extra  cloth,  sent  by  mail 
or  express,  to  any  part  of  tlie  United  States,  upon  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


j OVEMBER, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1876.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.* . $2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Aden’s  (R.  L  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book .  2  50 

Allen’s  CR.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Gentlem  in’s  Stable  Guide* .  1  00 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  SuDurban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads* .  3  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture* .  3  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot* .  1  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol*  ...  12  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* .  2  00 

Boinmer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk  * . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual* . .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  1  50 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making*.. .  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual* .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* . 4  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book* . 2  00 

Burnham’s  The  China  Fowl* .  1  00 

Burns' Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book' .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Cborlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep* .  1  25 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls*  .  5  00 

Coptev’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* .  3  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market* .  50 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details* . 10  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cupper’s  Universal  Stair-Builder* . 3  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12  mo.  . 1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1  2ino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth* .  2  50 

Dad  i’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth*..  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual .  1  25 

Darwin’sVariations  of  Animals&Plants.  2vols*[new  cd.]  5  00 
Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 


Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* . 

i  the  Dog*.. 


13  00 

2  50 

3  00 
6  50 
2  00 


Dinks,  Mayh'ew,  and  Hutchinson,  on 
Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening. . . . 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book*  .... 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry _ 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  1  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville . 1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . 1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  look  for  Fruit  .Growers*. .. Pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* .  6  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture*. .  1  59 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture* .  6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* . i  50 

Field's  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses* .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng’s  ’ . 3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo  ..  3  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest- Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual* .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry -Breeding .  1  25 

Gloan  on  Breecn-loaders* .  2  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builders  Guide* . 4  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant* .  3  00 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . pape’..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions* . paper. .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture* .  . .  3  00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* .  1  00 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Specifications* . . .  1  75 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Contracts* .  10 

Harnev’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* . 6  00 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings* .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardv  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.*.  .Paper .  25 

Hop  Culture .  30 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c;  cloth .  60 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book* .  1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One*  .  1  25 

How  to  Make  Candy* .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* .  1  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6  00 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  House* .  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard*  1  75 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* .  1  75 

.Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1  75 

Jennv  June’s  Cook  Book* .  1  50 

.Terser.  Aldernev,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1  50 

John  Andrnss  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 


Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening* . 1 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.  .Paper,  40c _ cloth* _ 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant* .  1 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* .  6 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat* .  1 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1 

Lewis’  People  s  Practical  Poultry  Book* .  1 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* . 2 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder* . 10 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture  and  Manufacture* . 

Marshall’s  Farmer’s  Hand  Book* .  1 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture* .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  6 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder’ .  6 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  bnend* .  1 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* .  4 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* .  1 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.  Pa.,  30c.;  Clo.,  60c.;  Ex.  clo.  1 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse . 1 


Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope*. 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction*  . 


Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture*. 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders'  Guide* . 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.)* . paper. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . 

Quinoy’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle _ • . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Practical  -Shepherd* . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each* . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1876]* 

Rnnmnlin’a  Winn  MolT’oro*  \Toni 


Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’ Manual* .  1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . Paper,  30c.;  Cloth.... 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States*. .  4 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth . 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* . 

Shooting  on  the  Wing*. . . . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* .  3 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen* 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1 

Stewart's  Stable  Book .  1 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products* .  1 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* . 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* .  3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.  Am.Ed.12mo*  2 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable*  Field, Eng.Ed.8vo*  3 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* .  9 

Ten  Acres  Enough* .  1 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice* . 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture* . 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist,  New  Ed.* .  3 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist* . 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  2  vols* . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual . 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures' . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1*.. 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 

Warder  s  American  Pomology . 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  . 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* . 

Waring’s  Essav  on  Jersey  Cattle* . 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* .  .  2 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* . 2 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 3 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book* .  1 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry* .  3 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* — 18 

Woodruff  ’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America’  .  2 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  1 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* .  1 

Woodward’s  Country-Homes* .  1 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages* .  3 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* . 2 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Youattand  Martin  on  Cattle . . .  1 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* .  3 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1 

IN  STOCK*. 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . $1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Brandt’s  Guide  to  Discover  Age  of  Horses  .  1  00 

Bridgeman’s  American  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . 20  00 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables .  2  50 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am. Trotting  Turf.  Pa., 25;  clo.  50 

Caird’s  Prairie  Farming  in  America .  . 1  25 

Carr’s  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns .  1  00 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse . .  1  25 

Darrah’s  Poulterers’  and  Farmers'  Guide .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Dovle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry .  4  50 

Du'Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture  .  2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture .  2  00 

Farmer’s  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  Tables .  1  00 

Farming  for  Bovs,. .  1  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues  . •  4  00 

Follen’s  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening .  15 

Frank  Forester’s  Snorting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4  00 
Fulton’s  Book  of  Pigeons.  (50  colored  engravings.)...  .15  00 
Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 


Garlick’s  Fisli  Culture .  1  50 

Gill’s  Epitome  of  Botany  .  50 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol .  3  00 

Gray’s  School  anu  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Greener's  Modern  Breechloaders .  1  50 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida .  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hibbard’s  The  Fern  Garden .  l  75 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads .  50 

Hobbs’  Country  and  Suburban  Residences . 3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

How  I  made  $300  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

Idstone  on  the  Dog .  1  75 

Ives’s  New  England  Book  of  Fruits .  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Leibig’s  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry .  2  00 

Lewis’ American  Sportsman . 2  15 

Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies .  2  00 

Low’s  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture .  2  00 

Mason’s  Farmers’  Practical  Farrier .  1  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract,  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
Meehan’s  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees. .  75 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  25 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant .  3  00 

Private  Herd  Record  of  Jersey  Cattle .  3  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Rand’sBulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  150 

Reasor’s  Treatise  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Ridde  l’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Robinson’s  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens .  2  00 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 3  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  U0 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Sayer’s  American  Flower  Garden  Companion .  1  00 

Schmidt’s  HuskB  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  50 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waiers .  3  50 

Sidney’s  Book  of  the  Horse.  (25  colored  engravings.)  .15  00 

Sillowav’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  4  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

The  Farmer’s  Receipt  Book . , .  50 

The  Model  Potato .  50 

The  Orchard  House .  40 

Todd’s  Apple  Culturist .  1  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee .  50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  7  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 2  00 

Wharton's  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Aichitecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.  .15  00 
Wright’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  (50  col’ed  engrav.)15  00 
Youmans’ Household  Science .  1  75 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-fourth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm.  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  CHROMOS. 

To  every  Yearly  Subscriber  to  tb,e  American 
Agriculturist,  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two  beautiful  Oil  Paintings, 
executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and 
entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  and  “Up  foe  Repairs,” 
have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a  choice 
will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  he  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  he 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  2 •> 

cents  it  will  be  mounted.  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FARM  TALK: 

A  Series  of  Articles  in  the  Colloquial 
Style,  illustrating  Various  Common 
Farm  Topics. 

By  GEO.  E.  BRACKETT. 

Contents: — Giles-  Farming;  Pedigree  Corn;  About  Iky- 
ins:;  Fancy  Farmers' :  When  to  sell  Produce;  Butter  Mak¬ 
ing;  Getting  Ready  l'or  the  Cattle  Show;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges;  Apple  Trees  and  Inserts;  Middle  Men;  Taking  the 
Papers;  The  ’Olosries;  An  Evening's  Chat;  Planting  tor 
Posterity;  Road  Making  and  Breaking;  In  the  Barn  ;  How 
Trees  Grow ;  Pigs  and  Poultry  ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  nost-paid.  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Paesons  &  Sons,  near 
Kissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  LANDS. 

Semi  v^ur  address  on  POSTAL  CAltD  to  Land  Com’r 
B.  &  Burlington,  Iowa,  ami  receive  Free, 

Copy  of  lowii&  -Sell.  Farmer,  with. CHART  of  RANDS. 

THE  WINDOW  GARDENER, 

By  EDWARD  S.  RAND,  Jb. 

This  little  volume  is 
not  wholly  a  new 
book,  hut  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of  chapters 
which  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  “  Flowers 
for  the  Parlor  and 
Garden.”  It  was  to 
meet  the  demand  for 
a  cheap  manual  of 
culture  that  it  was 
originally  issued.  Its 
price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 


CRANDALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong-  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $2.50. 

No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid.  $1.25. 

No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  \ prepaid ;  $1.15. 

Supplied  wholesale  and  retail  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

CRANDALL’S 

LITTLE  ALL-RIGHT. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  jolliest  of  the 
low-priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  All-right 
throws  himself  into  a  great  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  as  lie  whirls  around  the  “  wheel.” 

This  toy  can  not  conveniently  be  sent  by 
mail.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  things  manu¬ 
factured  by  C.  M.  Crandall.  Ask  the 
nearest  Toy  dealer  for  Crandall's  Little 
All-right,  hasten  to  buy  it,  and  be  liappy. 

CRANDALL’S 

Improved  Gymnasts. 

Two  jolly  little  fellows,  attached  to 
opposite  ends  of  two  bars,  are  made  to 
perform  the  most  laughter-provoking 
antics,  and  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  most  unaccountable  positions,  by 
gently  working  the  foot  of  the  wooden 
frame  through  which  the  bars  revolve. 

It  is  a  low-priced  toy,  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  “  Little  All-right,”  and 
like  that,  one  of  Crandall’s  latest.  It 
is  not  conveniently  sent  by  mail,  but 
is  for  sale  by  most  Toy-Dealers. 


The  Poultry  Yarfl  and  Market; 

OR, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  (talliiiociiltiire, 

lly  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  of  the  New  Process  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  by  means  of  Horse  Manure  alone ,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  by  State  and  County  Fairs,  and  the  American  Institute. 
Leading  newspapers  endorsed  the  valuable  discovery  of  this 
simple  process,  which  is  fully  described  In  this  hook,  giving 
the  valuable  information  acquired  by  20  years’ experience 
In  Poultry  Breeding. 

CONTENTS. 

Origin  of  Artificial  Incubation.— Its  Proliflcness.- Particu¬ 
lars  of  wliat  has  been  done  in  Artificial  Incubation  up  to  the 
present  time.— The  Discovery  of  how  Eggs  co.uld  he  hatched 
in  Manure.-^The  Researches  of  Prof.  Corbett  and  his  Dis¬ 
covery.— Prof.  Corbett's  Success— Amount  of  Profit  to  be 
made  initially  by  anybody  with  Twelve  Hens.— How  Poultry 
Breeders  can  raise  Chickens  in  Manure,  with  slight  expense, 
all  the  year  round. — The  Raising  of  Poultry  with  Large 
Profits.— The  kind  of  Manure  to  be  used.— The  best,  Breed  of 
Profitable  Fowls. — Advice  to  the  Ladies. — Important  Hints 
how  to  keep  Poultry  and  malic  Money.— Diseases  and  their 
Cure. — How  to  Fatten  and  Prepare  lor  Market. — Opinions  of 
tlie  Press  and  Rewards  given  for  this  process. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

Either  of  the  above' books  .sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

_  « 


CRANDALL’S 

TOY  HORSE. 


Was  there  ever  a  hoy  who  failed  to  be  delighted  at  be¬ 
coming  tlie  owner  of  a  horse  ?  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  every  little  fellow,  everywhere,  glad.  Crandall's 
Toy  Horse  will  do  it.  This  Horse  is  about  6  inches  in 
bight  to  tlie  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands  upon  a  four-wheeled 
base,  and  will  move  rapidly  when  drawn  by  his  owner.  It 
costs  nothing  to  keep  him.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces,  and  he 
can- therefore  be  taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his 
box.  The  Toy-dealers  have  hint.  Pries  only  25  cts.,  or,  if 
sent  by  mail  prepaid,  35  cts. 


■Columbia ! 


“Te  Hero  if  76.” 


A  line  Old  Soldier,  in  Brilliantly  Colored  Uniform, 
with  Cocked  Hat,  Flag,  and  Staff,  all  so  ingeniously  made 
and  put  together,  that  you  can  set  him  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  and  he  stays  there  until  you  change  him. 
— He  is  a  thing  of  life  ;  a  real  joy  to  all  Boys  and  Girls, 
(and  older  pcaple  too).  He  fits  and  also  works  well  with 
all  the  Acrobats  and  tlie  Menagerie. 

Sold  in  a  neat  box,  for  only  35  cts.-  j£@”Sent  safely 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  45  cts.— Send  for  one  or  more. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  .  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  General  Agents, 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HERE  IT  IS! 

Crandall’s  Latest  and  Best! 


THE  RICHEST  THING  OUT ! 

CRANDALL’S 


JOHN  GILPIN. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Fine  Old  English  Ballad, 

JOHN  GILPIN’S  RIDE. 

This  Beautiful  and  Interesting  Toy  is  considered  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall  as  the  MASTER-PIECE  of  the  many 
inventions  he  lias  thus  far  given  to  tlie  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
It  is  made  tip  of  two  figures,  John  Gilpin — whoso  highly 
colored  dress  is  specially  attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls — 
and  his  horse,  which  worthy  animal  performs  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  jollity  of  the  occasion.  The  forms 
are  almost  numberless  into  which  these  two  figures 
can  lie  made  in  illustration  of  tlie  well  known  old 
Ballad,  or  independently  of  that.  “JOHN  GILPIN,” 
with  his  hat  on,  is  about  10  inches  high  ;  his  Horse  is  of 
proportionate  size.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Boys 
and  Girls,  who  have  spent  many  happy  hours  With  Cran¬ 
dall’s  “Blocks,”  “Acrobats,”  “Menagerie,”  and  “Ye 
Hero  of  ’76,”  will  all  want  this,  his  latest  invention. 
Each  Box,  witli  JOHN  GILPIN  AND  HIS  HORSE, 
contains  a  Large  Showbill  with  many  amusing  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  Ballad,  “JOHN  GILPIN’S  RIDE,” 
printed  entire. 

Price  per  Box,  SI. 00  ;  by  mail, pre-paid,  $1.35. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York., 
who  are  the  Sole  General  Agents. 
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STANDARD 

Architectural  Books 

FOR 

CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Rural  Church  Architecture.— Twenty  Church¬ 
es  of  moderate  cost.  Exemplified  in  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  and  Details,  by  Upjohn,  Renwick,  Wheeler, 
Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland,  Backus,  Reeve  and 
Eveleth.  New  and  revised  edition,  quarto,  uniform  with 
Woodward's  National  Architect.  Price,  post-paid,  $6. 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture  ; 
or.  Homes  for  Every  One. — With  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Seale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

—Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ITIonckton’s  National  Stair-Builder.— Is  a 

complete' work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
in  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post  paid,  $6.00. 

Ittonckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Join- 

*  er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect. — 1,000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs.  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

—188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. — 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies.  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2  00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out  -  Buildings,  and 
Fences. — Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture.— A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses.  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  .Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alplia- 

.  bets.— Giving  examples  in  all  styles':  together  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 

[  Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details.— Contain¬ 
ing  387  Designs  and  067  Illustrations  of  the  Various 
Paris  needed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public 
and  Private,  both  for  the  City  and  Country.  Also, 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
other  Buildings.  Royal  Quarto.  Price,  post-paid,  $10. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. — How  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Sta’b'es,  and  Out-Buildings  of 
all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50: 

The  Universal  Stair-Builder.—  A  Treatise  on 
the  Construction  of  Stair-cases  and  Hand-rails.  Illus- 
trated  by  29  Plates.  By  R.  A.  Cupper.  Post-paid,  $3.50, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  Yobk. 


OMPANION 

^  "T‘  ~ 


-c<A  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR 

V - '••‘VJ 


FA  M  I  LYa7 


tltHE  COMPANION  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family 
—looked  for  eagerly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with 
interest  by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it 
amuses ;  to  be  judicious,  practical,  sensible,  and  to  have 
really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors  some 
of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among  these 
are: 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Edward  Eggleston,  J.  G.  Wbittier, 

James  T.  Fields,  Louise  C.  Moulton, 

Rebecca  H.  Davis,  C.  A.  Stephens, 

Mrs.  A.  II.  Leonowens,  Tin rrict  P.  SpofForrt, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young ;  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  character.  It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories  of  Home  and 

Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Cur-  Tales,  Poetry, 

rent  Topics,  Selections  for  Decla- 

Historicnl  Articles,  mation, 

Biograpli’l  Sketches.  Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 

Religious  Articles,  Facts  and  Incidents. 

Subscription  Price,  #1.75.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  tills  adver¬ 
tisement. 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRANK  FORESTER’S 

AMERICAN  GAME  IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  beautiful  full-page  Engravings 
from  Nature  of  American  Game. 
CONTENTS January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer. 

—February.  Moose  Deer. 
Wild  Goose.— March.  Mal¬ 
lard  and  Widgeon.— April. 
American  Snipe.  Striped 
Bass.  —  May.  American 
Trout.  Brent  Goose.  — 
June.  Bay  Snipe.  Godwit. 
Salmon.  —  July.  Wood¬ 
cocks.  —  August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer. — 
September.  Teal.  — Octo¬ 
ber.  Quail.  Bittern.  — 
November.  Buffed.  Grouse.  Yellow  Perch.  — December. 
Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck.  Fully  Illustrated  and  De¬ 
scribed.  New  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


BR00M-C0RN  and  BROOMS. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

Raising  Broom-Oorn  and  Making 
Brooms 

On  a  Small  or  Large  Scale. 

Written  and  ' Compiled  by  the  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.  Broom-Corn  and  its  Varieties.  Description 
of  the  Plant.  Introduction  and  Extent,  of  Culture.  Second¬ 
ary  Products,  Seed.  Fodder  and  Stalks.  Cultivation,  The 
Land.  Rotation.  Manure.  Hills  or  Drills  Quantity  of  Seed 
to  the  Acre.  Time  of  Planting.  Cultivating.  Implements. 
Thinning.  Time  for  Harvesting.  Harvesting  Dwarf  Corn. 
Lopping,  Bending  or  Breaking.  Crooked  Brush.  Tabling. 
Cutting.  Preparing  for  Market.  Curing  the  Brush.  Scrap¬ 
ing  or  Removal  of  the  Seed.  Assorting  the  Brush.  Drying 
or  Curing  House.  Racks  for  Drying.  Curing.  Curing  and 
Handling  the  Crop  on  the  Large  Scale.  Baling.  The  Press. 
Marketing.  Commissions  and  Charges.  Profits  of  the  Crop. 
General  Conclusions.  Growing  on  the  Large  Scale.  What 
n  Retired  Grower  says.  Making  Brooms.  Home-Made 
Brooms.  Home-Made  Brooms,  Another  Method.  Making 
Brooms  by  Machinery.  Extent  of  the  Manufacture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Paper  cover,  50  cts.,  cloth,  75  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 

price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Bkoadwat,  New  York. 


No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 

(10  per  cent  Ammonia  Standard.) 

Delivered  by  single  ton  direct  from  Gov’t  stores,  Brooklyn. 
Price  per  ton,  2.000  lbs.,  on  board  carsor  boat  at  N  Y  $56  50 
Also  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  “  Guaranteed.” 
No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  “  Rectified. ”  . 
CHARLES  V.  M APES,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  YET. 

.  The  Sunday  School  Times,  of  which  H.  Clay  Trumbull  and 
George  A.  Peltz  are  editors,  and  John  Wanamaker  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  will,  in  1877,  contain  critical  notes  on  the  International 
lessons,  by  Profs.  Tayler  Lewis  and  A.  C.  Kendrick ;  a  popu¬ 
lar  exposition  of  the  lessons  every  week,  by  the  Rev.  .New¬ 
man  Hall,  of  London;  and  a  practical  application  of  the 
lesson  truths,  by  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  This  plan  secures  fuller 
and  better  lesson  helps  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  Times  is  sent  to  new  subscribers,  three  months  on  trial, 
for  25  cents  ;  one  year,  $2.15. 

For  seven  cents  there  will  be  sent  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
Scholars’  Quarterljr,  the  best  Sunday  School  lesson  help  for 
scholars  published. 

Specimens  of  the  Weekly  Lesson  Leaf  sent  free.  The  most 
complete  leaf  of  any ;  although  it  is  sold  at  no  low  a  price. 
Address  JOHN  H.  WATTLES,  Business  Manager, 

610  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

mf 

Send  3c.  stamp  for  cat.-i 
FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


F  O  R  G  E  S 

For  your  T7I  *  T>  Ilf  Q  thousands  sold. 
Centennial  JO  J\  I  t  ill  Medal  awarded. 
■- - kuogue  to  EMPIRE  PORTABLE 


IRON  CITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 

most  complete  Business  College  in  the  United  States. 
Address,  for  Circulars, 

J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  ML,  Principal. 


PUMP  CO. 


Water  raised  to  any  height  and 
distance  by 

COMPRESSED  AIR. 


The  best  and  most  economical  means 
yet  devised  for  giving  a  Country  House 
or  farm  the  water  conveniences  enjoy¬ 
ed  in  cities.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  for 
stock  on  farms. 

For  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THE 

Florence  Oil  Stove, 

For  Heating  or  Cooking. 

SAFE,  CONVENIENT,  ECONOMICAL. 

“It  lias  fallen  to  my  lot,  in  preparing  the  article  ‘  Stoves  ’ 
for  ■  ‘  Johnsonte  Illustrated  Universal  Cyclopajdia,’  to  ex¬ 
amine  critically  all  the  Gas  and  Petroleum  Stoves  now  on 
the  market;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  all 
respects,  of  cleanliness,  safety,  freedom  from  unpleasant 
odor,  convenience,  facility  of  use.  variety  of  work,  capacity 
for  rapid  cooking,  and  power  as  a  heating  stove,  the  Florence 
Stove'  is,  beyond  comparison,  superior  to  any  other.”— 
L.  P.  JJrockett.  M.  D.,  206  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn,  JY.  I'.,  June 
30, 1876. 

MADE  BY  THE 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

Send  for  circulars.  FLORENCE,  Mass. 

BOOKWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
welland  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $252.00 

4  M  “  “  .  303.50 

tW  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

JClieston  Morris,  M “  Fernbank,” 
®  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  Soulh- 
downs  and  Berkshires.  May  he  seen  on  Thursdays. 

For  Sole  at  Fleetwood  Stock  Farm, 

near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  J-JUNT  REYNOLDS. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK¬ 

SHIRE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  bred  and  for  sale  hv 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 

A  HEW  PIANO.. 

An  elegant  New,  Square  Grand  Arion  Plano.  7K 
Octaves,  Rosewood,  Four  Round  •  Corners,  Extra  Carved 
Legs,  Arion  Scroll  Desk  and  Carved  Lyre.  The  List  Price  of 
tliis  elegant  Instrument  Is  $850,  but  it  will  ho  60ld  at  a 

very  large  discount  for  cash. 

Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON,  26  Broad  St„  New  York. 
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Plans  for  Barns.  —  “G.  S.,”  Rosseau, 
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Agriculturist  in  Dec.,  1872,  March,  1874,  July,  1876.  That 
given  in  March,  1874,  is  suited  for  a  building  against 
a  hill,  having  three  floors,  with  drive  way,s  into  each. 
We  are  always  glad  to  receive  descriptions  «f  new  barns, 
with  plans  or  sketches,  although  these  maybe  but.  rough 
ones,  from  our  readers  who  have  built  them.  In  giving 
these,  one  person  helps  another,  and  in  that  way  returns 
something  of  what  lie  lias  received  at  times  from  others. 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER,  1876. 

The  year  just  closing  marks  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  the  nation,  not  only  in  its  political  and  social 
history,  but  also  in  its  industrial  developments. 
No  thoughtful  person,  whether  he  be  a  farmer, 
mechanic,  or  professional  man,  can  help  contrasting 
our  present  position  and  attainments  in  industry, 
and  the  vast  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  years,  with  what  he  remembers  of  things  as 
they  were  but  a  few  years  ago.  After  a  retrospect 
one  naturally  looks  ahead,  and  anticipates  or  fore¬ 
casts  what  may  be  to  come.  If  our  progress  here¬ 
after  is  to  bear  any  ratio  to  what  it  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore,  we  may  justly  took  for  most  astonishing 
changes.  After  surveying  the  field  of  mechanical 
invention  and  improvement,  we  are  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  farmer  is  to  be  benefited  in  the  near 
future,  by  the  assistance  of  mechanical  helps,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  workers-  At  present  he  is 
manifestly  behind  all  others.  In  the  manufacturing 
industries,  old  methods  have  been  entirely  swept 
away,  and  new  agents  introduced.  Not  only  has 
hand  labor  been  abolished,  and  steam-power  substi¬ 
tuted,  but  old  processes  have  given  way  to  new  ones. 
But  agricultural  methods  remain  to  a  great  extent 
as  they  were  from  the  beginning.  Furrows  are 
turned  by  “the  crooked  plow  ”  still,  and  the  earth 
is  yet  “persecuted  with  harrows,”  “the  seed  is 
east,”  still,  and  the  sowing  is  completed  with  as 
many  different  and  almost  as  laborious  operations 
as  it  was  centuries  ago.  We  hope  to  see  this 
changed,  and  one  operation  quickly  and  well  per¬ 
formed  by  one  machine,  serve  to  prepare  the  ground, 
and  sow  the  fields;  and  so  on  through  all  the  labors 
of  the  farm.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  farmers  do  not 
themselves  invent  their  improved  machines.  Agri¬ 
cultural  inventions,  in  great  part,  are  made  by  en¬ 
thusiasts,  who  know  nothing  of  practical  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  consequence  is,  we  have  multitudes 
of  useless  plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  digging  ma¬ 
chines,  and  other  implements,  that  only  serve  to 
cause  disappointment  or  excite  ridicule.  For  this 
reason  progress  has  been  slow  in  some  respects, 
but  what  the  world  needs  is  sure  to  come  in  good 
time,  and  the  good  time  we  believe  is  coming. 

Hints  about  Work. 

Begularity  of  Work. — The  fine  weather  of  the  past 
few  weeks  has  enabled  farmers  to  finish  up  their 
fall  work,  aud  push  on  with  that  for  spring.  It 


would  be  well  to  keep  on  as  long  as  the  weather  re¬ 
mains  favorable,  for  we  know  not  what  spring  may 
bring  forth.  Work  should  be  done  with  regularity, 
and  not  by  fits  aud  starts.”  At  this  season  the 
hours  of  work  may  be  shortened,  and  the  day’s  la¬ 
bor  be  finished  at  four  o’clock.  There  is  much 
work  that  may  be  done  iu-doors  ;  reading,  studying, 
planning  foi  the  future,  which  arc  all  equally  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  done  as  plowing  and  digging  drains. 
By  appoitioning  the  time  to  different  labors,  one  may 
often  get  through  more  work  than  in  other  ways. 
System  is  everything  in  planning  work,  and  goe6  a 
gicat  way  in  doing  it.  By  economizing  the  time, 
there  may  be  five  hours  daily  set  apart  for  reading. 

About  the  House  everything  should  be  done  to 
make  things  snug,  and  all  requisitions  made  by  the 
housekeepers  attended  to  at  once.  Winter  time  is 
an  exacting  period  for  housekeepers, and  every  thing 
should  he  done  to  relieve  their  necessary  work  of 
much  of  its  weight.  Fuel  should  be  put  under  cover, 
and  properly  prepared  for  convenient'  use.  Drains 
should  be  made  to  carry  off  water ;  a  place  provided 
for  slops  and  waste,  where  they  may  be  saved  for 
use  as  fertilizers ;  the  cellar  thoroughly  cleaned, 
white-washed,  aud  protected  ;  shelves  put  up 
where  needed ;  porches  for  protection  around  the 
doors  and  well,  should  be  made,  and  all  these  done 
without  considering  that  any  undue  calls  are  made 
upon  the  patience  or  the  time  of  the  farmer  or  me¬ 
chanic.  The  home  should  be  considered  first. 

Water.— In  many  localities  this  is  one  of  the  dri¬ 
est  seasons  on  record,  aud  water  will  be  very  scarce. 
Wells  are  dry  and  water  must  be  procured.  A  very 
cheap  and  quick  method  of  deepening  a  well,  is  to 
put  in  a  drive  pipe  at  the  bottom,  and  attach  a  force- 
pump,  such  as  those  made  by  the  Nason  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  71  Beekman  st.,  New  York.  These 
drive  wells  may  be  put  down  in  a  day  or  two  with¬ 
out  any  digging,  and  one  of  the  “  Universal  Force 
Pumps  ”  attached  to  it,  would  force  water  either 
to  the  house  or  the  barn.  Water  must  be  had 
on  one’s  own  premises,  even  at  some  cost. 

Shelter. — It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  ail  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  well  sheltered  from  cold  and  damp. 
The  reason  why  pigs  or  other  animals  do  not  fatten 
so  readily  in  cold  weather  as  in  the  warmer  months 
is,  that  the  food  is  largely  used  in  keeping  up  the 
vital  heat,  which  is  now  given  off  in  excess,  and 
lost.  If  this  loss  rs  prevented,  animals  will  fat¬ 
ten  now  as  readily  as  at  any  other  time. 

Sheep. — Tliis  is  a  very  important  time  as  regards 
sheep.  If  not  carefully  watched,  they  will  soon 
fail  off  m  condition,  and  this  badly  injures  the  wool, 
causing  what  is  known  as  “  break,”  which  reduces 
its  value  to  the  manufacturer  one-half.  A  healthy 
condition  can  be  maintained  only  by  preventing 
crowding  and  heating  in  the  yards  and  pens,  and 
furnishing  ample  ventilation,  good  food  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  pure  water  plentifully. 

Swine. — For  April  pigs,  boars  and  sows  may  uow 
be  mated.  The  high  price  of  pork  has  stimulated 
the  production  of  pigs,  and  we  may  look  for  a 
probable  reaction  through  a  plentiful  supply  next 
season.  This  will  not  hurt  those  who  keep  the 
best  pigs,  but  only  those  who  keep  poor  sorts. 

Horses. — From  our  observations  we  expect  to 
see  much  influenza,  sporadic  at  least,  if  not  epizo¬ 
otic,  the  coming  winter.  To  avoid  this  weakening 
disease,  thorough  ventilation  should  be  given  in 
the  stables,  and  too  great  warmth  avoided  ;  the  food 
should  be  of  the  best  character,  the  bowels  should 
6e  kept  somewhat  relaxed  by  bran  mashes  and 
linseed  meal,  and  give  an  occasional  tonic,  such 
as  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  one  dram  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  With  such  care,  this  disease 
will  probably  be  avoided.  Horses  after  driving 
should  not  be  left  standing  exposed  to  storms. 

Poultry. — To  keep  poor  fowls,  now  that  the  heav¬ 
ier  pure-bred  kinds  are  so  cheap  and  easily  pro¬ 
cured,  will  not  pay.  A  prominent  poultry  dealer 
from  Ohio,  who  exhibited  largely  at  the  Centennial, 
stated  to  us  that  the  income  of  farmers  from  poul¬ 
try  in  his  locality,  had  doubled,  since  he  had  been 
in  business,  from  the  use  of  better  kinds  of  poul¬ 
try.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  surpassed 
even  this  increase  of  profit. 
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In  dosing  these  last  hints  for  the  present  year,  we 
would  enforce  the  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  all 
work.  Only  good  work  pays.  A  man  must  be 
honest  to  himself,  and  not  slight  work  because  he 
is  his  own  employer.  The  little  losses  eat  away  the 
large  profits.  More  is  lost  by  neglect  than  by  work¬ 
ing  in  wrong  directions.  A  man  who  works  and 
makes  mistakes,  has  learned  valuable  lessons,  which 
will  help  him  in  the  future.  Nothing  that  a  farmer 
or  mechanic  can  do,  will  be  so  useful  to  him  as 
making  a  record  of  what  he  learns  by  his  experi¬ 
ence,  except  it  is  the  reading  over  again  and  again 
of  what  he  has  written. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Every  day’s  work  that  can  be  done  now  will  tell 
upon  the  coming  spring’s  labors,  and  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  every  pleasant  day  to  forward 
the  work.  If  land  is  to  be  prepared  for  orchard 
planting,  or  sod-land  is  to  be  added  to  the  garden, 
the  work  can  be  done  better  now  than  in  the 
spring,  when  other  things  are  pressing.  During 
stormy  days  tools  can  be  mended  and  put  in  order. 
Crude  petroleum  will  preserve  the  wood-work,  and 
if  put  on  iron  and  steel-work  will  prevent  rust. 

Orchard  siitd  NBirsery. 

In  the  southern  latitudes  plowing  and  tree-plant¬ 
ing  can  still  be  done.  At  the  North  the  chief  work 
will  be  in  preparing  for  winter.  Look  after  the 

Fences  and  Oates,  and  see  that  these  are  close 
against  stray  cattle,  which  may  destroy  young 
trees,  by  breaking  off  limbs,  or  in  many  cases  snap¬ 
ping  off  the  whole  tree,  and  thus  completely  ruin  it. 

Young  Trees  set  this  fall  should  have  a  mound  of 
earth,  a  foot  or  more  in  hight,  raised  around  the 
foot  of  the  stem,  to  steady  them  during  heavy 
winds  and  prevent  their  being  thrown  by  frost. 
This  is  less  trouble  and  better  than  stakes. 

Mice  and  Babbits.—  After  snow-storms  tramp  the 
6now  firmly  around  the  trunks,  to  keep  away  mice. 
A  strip  of  tarred  paper,  a  foot  or  more  wide,  tied 
around  the  base,  will  prevent  both  rabbits  and  mice 
from  gnawing.  Blood  sprinkled  upon  the  trunks 
is  the  best  to  keep  off  rabbits  on  a  large  scale. 
Trap  or  shoot  all  rabbits  found  in  the  orchards 
or  garden,  as  they  destroy  shrubs  as  well  as  trees. 

Pruning  may  be  done  during  spells  of  mild 
weather,  provided  the  cuts  are  covered  with  a  coat 
of  paint,  melted  grafting-wax,  or  shellac  varnish, 
to  protect  the  surface  from  the  weather. 

Cions. — Cut  at  any  time  when  the  trees  are  not 
frozen,  and  store  in  saw-dust  or  sand  in  the  cellar. 
Have  every  variety  labeled  as* soon  as  cut. 

Heeled-in  Trees. — There  is  no  danger  of  loss  if  the 
earth  is  properly  worked  in  around  the  roots  and 
the  air  is  excluded.  If  there  is  danger  of  water 
settling  around  the  trees  during  the  winter,  make 
drains  to  carry  it  off.  Clean  away  rubbish,  so  that 
no  mice  can  find  a  harboring  place  among  them. 

Peach  Stones  should  be  buried  in  a  dry  place,  so 
as  to  have  the  full  effects  of  the  frosts.  Put  plum 
and  cherry  stones  in  boxes  with  earth. 

Root-Grafting. — Store  the  stocks  in  earth  in  the 
cellar,  and  during  cold  and  stormy  days  graft  them, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  varieties  distinct. 

Fruit  ^Harden. 

Grape  Vines.—  If  these  are  not  yet  pruned,  attend 
to  it  the  first  mild  day.  See  last  month  notes.  If 
trellises  are  to  be  put  up,  provide  posts  and  rails. 
The  best  material  for  posts  is  locust  or  red  cedar, 
with  good  clear  pine  or  chestnut  rails,  12  or  14  feet 
long,  and  21  to  3  inches  wide.  Such  a  trellis  will 
last  for  many  years,  with  the  occasional  renewal  of 
the  rails,  and  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Strawberries. — Cover  with  straw  or  hay  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  frozen,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
the  too  sudden  change  from  freezing  to  thawing, 
rather  than  to  keep  the  plants  warm. 

Raspberries. — Tender  sorts  must  be  protected ; 
bend  over  and  cover  with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 
Apply  manure  between  the  rows  and  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  until  spring,  when  it  can  be  spaded  in. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prune,  shortening  the 


new  growth  and  thinning  out  the  old.  Make  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  primings  of  new  wood,  and  set  out  at 
once  if  the  ground  is  open  ;  otherwise  bury  until 
spring. 

Mitclaem  <tj}ard.eiia„ 

If  rubbish  and  weeds  have  not  yet  been  cleared 
up,  attend  to  them  at  once,  and  if  the  ground  is 
still  open,  plow  or  spade  it  and  leave  it  exposed  to 
the  weather  without  harrowing. 

Cold  Frames. — Do  not  cover  until  freezing  wea¬ 
ther  comes,  and  then  admit  air  on  every  mild  day, 
or  the  sash  removed  altogether,  else  growth  will 
commence  and  the  plants  be  seriously  injured. 

Spinach. — Protect  the  fall-grown  with  hay  or 
leaves.  Cover  a  few  rows  with  a  frame  and  sashes, 
or  even  boards  if  a  very  early  crop  is  desired. 

Seeds. — Thrash  out  and  clean  all  seeds  that  have 
been  saved  for  the  coming  season,  and  label  with 
date  and  name  of  variety.  Store  in  a  dry  cool  place, 
where  the  mice  cannot  reach  them. 

Trenches  and  Pits  where  roots,  etc.,  are  stored, 
will  not  need  covering  until  the  weather  is  quite 
cool,  and  then  only  just  enough  to  keep  out  frost. 

Flower  4ii!ii*4!o3a  ssrnil  5a&wbu 

Lawns= — Gather  the  broken  branches  and  leaves  ; 
if  well-rotted  manure  is  at  hand,  apply  a  liberal 
dressing,  but  use  no  other  ;  better  buy  artificial 
fertilizers  than  use  manure  containing  weed-seeds. 

Young  Evergreens  need  a  slight  protection,  espe¬ 
cially  if  set  this  fall.  Put  boughs  of  other  ever¬ 
greens  around  them,  or  give  other  similar  shelter. 

Pits  where  plants  are  stored  for  winter,  need 
abundant  ventilation,  except  in  very  cold  spells. 
Water  sparingly  when  absolutely  necessary. 

Walks  and  Drives. — Place  posts  or  other  guards 
where  necessary  to  prevent  careless  persons  from 
driving  upon  the  grass.  Stones  and  gravel  may 
now  be  drawn  and  got  ready  for  making  new  drives 
or  walks  in  the  spring.  When  there  is  a  light 
snow,  the  stones  can  be  loaded  upon  a  stone-boat 
and  drawn  where  needed,  easier  than  on  wheels. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  set  this  fall  will  be  benefit- 
ted  by  a  covering  of  leaves  or  litter. 

<iii*ccHlioiise  and  Winslow  Plants. 

Ventilation  is  a  most  important  matter  ;  the  inju¬ 
dicious  opening  of  the  ventilators  and  allowing  a 
sudden  chilling  often  destroys  many  plants.  Open 
the  ventilators  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  wind. 

House  Pants. — Shower  rough-leaved  plants  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  use  the  sponge  upon  smooth  leaves, 
to  remove  dust.  During  very  cold  nights  move 
away  from  the  window,  and  cover,  if  there  is  any 
danger  of  freezing,  with  a  sheet  or  newspapers. 

Ferneries  usually  need  but  little  water  and  should 
be  opened  half  an  hour  every  day,  and  even  longer 
if  any  signs  of  mold  appear. 

Insects. — Keep  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  free 
from  the  green  fly  by  the  use  of  tobacco  smoke, 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Window  plants  may  be 
sprinkled  with  or  dipped  in  tobacco-water.  Scale 
and  mealy  bugs  are  best  removed  by  washing  with 
whale-oil  soap  and  hand-picking. 

Water  plants  only  when  they  are  dry,  and  then 
give  them  an  abundance.  A  little  water  on  the 
surface  does  not  go  down  to  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  soon  begin  to  suffer  from  want  of  it. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at-a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Nov.  13th,  ISIS, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

1.  Tit  A  NS  ACTIONS  AT  THIS  N15W  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 
26  d’s  this  m’ t.l  1331.000  2.106,000  2,315,000  207.000  419,000  1,437,000 
26  d’s  last  m’tli327,000  2,211,000  3,714,000  1S5.000  384,000  1.503,000 
Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat,  (lorn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  m’tli312,000  2,117,000  2,643,000  141,000  199.000  1,436,000 
26  d’s  last  m’tliS59,000  2,189,000  3,821,000  167,000  178,000  1,419,000 

A.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  days  1876.  .331,000  2.196.000  2,815.000  207;000  419.000  1,437,00* 

26  days  1875.. 491, 000  4.873,500  2,014,000  151,000  512,000  1,379,000 
Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  days  1876  312,000  2,117.000  2,613.000  141.000  199,000  1,436.000 

26  daj'S  1875  .  473,000  5,104,000  2,912000  69,000  431,000  2,161,0.0 


3. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Man: 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  busli.  bush, 
Nov.  8,  18*6.  .2,048,233  3,206.003  294,381  478,141  1,002,891  495,6m' 

Sept. 

Aug.  ,  _ 

May  8,  1876..  1,563, 826  172;090  U>;865  331301  437,387 

Apr.  10, 1876.. 3, 393,014  232,140  68,429  200,381  706,282 

Jail.  10,  1876..  5, 802, 293  663,982  100,741  325,191  1.0S0.300 

f>ec.  1,  18, 5.. 5, 878, 036  816,962  99,908  805,961  1.252,005 

May  11,  18,5...  969,804  1,542,924  16,124  16,537  045,209  229, 655 

Nxporlsfrom  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Nov.  9. 

Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  busli. 


421, Tat 
445,3l(£ 
434,288 
450,61® 
436,942 
307,438 
258,36* 


Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany ,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 
igation  to  Nov.  1: 


1876 

18' 


Flour 
bbls. 

25.500 

97.500 

1874.. . 129. 200 

1873.. .  128, 200 

18.2.. .  104, 100 

1571. .  .233,000 

1870.. . 356. 600. 13,918,300 


Wheat. 

bush. 

9,896,200 

17,114,400 

21.295.600 

20.192.600 


Corn. 

bush. 

9.974.400 

7,920,900 

17,141,800 

17,195,500 


7,801,400  25,481,200 
18,184,000  18,124,000 


4,584,: 

Current  Wholesale  Prices 


Rye.  Harley. 
bush.  bush. 

677.300  1,467,500  2,507,101 
181,490  2,160,700  2,168,6® 

263.200  1,693,500  2,795,608 
914,500  1.667,000  3,040,2® 

857.300  2.119,000  5,075,3®S 

707.200  2.578,000  4,833,3® 
529,900  2,306,800  5,210,988 


Oats. 

busli. 


Oct.  12. 
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Prick  op  Cold  . . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Slule  *4  35  @  5  60 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  85  @8  f.O 

Extra  Western  .  5  10  @  9  75 

Extra  Cenesee .  5  00  @  6  85 

SuneiTme  Western .  4  35  @  5  00 

Rye  Flour . •  2  50  ©  5  20 

Corn- .Meal.  .  2  65  @3  80 

Buckwheat  Flour,  79  100  Its  3  25  @4  00 
Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  20  @1  34 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  00  @  1  28 

Corn— Yellow  . 

Mixed . . 

White.. . 

Oats—  Western . 

State . . . 

Rye . 

Barley  . . 

Buckwheat . 

Barley  Malt . 

Hay— Bale,  »i  100  Iks  . 

Straw,  19  100  n.s . 

Cotton— Middlings,  lb 

Hops— Crop  ol'187U,  8Mb  . 

old,  $  ft . 

Feathers- — Live  Geese,  ft 

Seed— Clover,  id  ft  . . 

Timothy,  19  bushel . . 

Flax,  19  bushel . 

Sugar—  Refi’g&  Grocery?)  ft 
Molasses,  Cuba.  i9 gal. 50  test 
New  Orleans,  new  crop,?)  gal 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Touacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  if  ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  79  ft . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  78  ft 

Domestic,  pulled,  78  ft . 

California,  spring  clip, . 

California  full  clip . 

Tallow,  78  ft 

Oil-Cake— ton  . 

Pork— Mess,  78  barrel .  V 

Prime,  76  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess .  8  00  @10  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  it  bbls,  78  100  ft  10  12M@10  75 

Butter— State.  78  ft . „.  22  @  38 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  79  ft.  16  @  35 

Cuekse..  .  .  5  @  18K 

Beans— 78  bushel .  1  00  @  2  10 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  78  bu  93 
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$ 4  25  ©  5  79 


4  25 

5  15 
5  75 
4  25 
2  50 

2  65 

3  00 
1  25 
1  05 


@  8  2s 
@  9  56 
@  6  75 
@  5  00 
@  5  16 
@  3  40 
©  3  46 
@  1  40 
{o.  1  3-7 
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38  00 

@39  50 

38  50 

@0< 

100 

Eggs— Fresh,  78  dozen  _  22 

Poultry— Fowls . .  12 

Turkeys— Hi  ft .  13 

Geese,  78  pair .  .  1  37 

Geese,  79  ft . 

Ducks,  78  pair . 

Roosters,  79  ft . 

Chickens,  dry  pick’d  ft . 

Grouse,  79  pair . 

Partridge,?)  doz . 

Ducks,  Wild,?)  pair . 

Woodcock,  78  pair . 

Quail,  78  dozen . 

Venison,  tp  ft . 

Rabbits,  ?)  pair . 

Hares,  ?)  pair . 

Turnips  79  bbl . 

Cab3  iges— 79  100  .  3  00 

Onions—?)  bbl .  2  00 

Potatoes— ?)  bbl .  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes— 78  bbl .  1  75 

Cauliflower,  79  doz .  50 

Biioom-corn..  .  3 

Green  Peas,  ?)  busli .  — 

Tomatoes,  ?*  bskt .  50 

Cranberries— 78  bbl .  S  00 

78  crate .  2  CO 

Apples— 78  barrel .  50 

SQUASn.  79  bbl .  60 

Pears,  79  bbl .  2  00 

Quinces,  @  bbl .  — 

Grapes,  79  ft .  5 

Cider,  ?)  gal .  6 


00  @17  25  — 


8  00 
10  25 
22 
16 
5 

1  SO 
93 
25 
10 
10 
1  25 


@  26 
©  20 
@  20 
@  2  25 


@17  00 
©  — 
@10  08 
@11  OG 
@  38 

@  35 

@  13* 

©  2  75 
®  93  Jf 

@  30 

@  15 

©  1« 

©  2-00 


_ 

@ 

10 

© 

16 

50 

@ 

1  00 

50 

© 

90 

8 

© 

10 

8 

© 

12 

@ 

20 

10 

© 

18 

00 

@ 

— 

50 

©  1  oc 

70 

@ 

85 

30 

© 

75 

30 

© 

80 

25 

1  50 

*i5 

85 

— 

© 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

1  50 

@ 

1  75 

12 

<3 

20 

9 

@ 

17 

30 

© 

40 

20 

© 

35 

50 

@ 

65 

40 

© 

60 

00 

@ 

_  — 

75 

© 

90 

@  7  00 
@  2  75 
@  2  75 
©  2  f.O 
@  3  00 


@  75 

@10  25 
@  3  25 
fe  3  50 
@  1  00 
@15  00 
©  - 
&  10 
@  12 


3  00  ©  7  00 

1  50  @  2  36 

©  3  00 
©  3  5C 
@  1  75 
<a  s 

@  1  53 

©  1  25 

.  ...  @10  (0 

2  62  'A®  3  O. 

50  ‘®  2  00 
75  @  96 

—  @  — 

00  @12  00 

6  @  11 

6  @  12 


!  00 
3  00 
60 
3 

1  50 
■  50 


Gold  has  been  up  to  11374,  and  down  to  109,  closing 
Nov.  13,  at  109>4,  as  against  109  for  Oct.  12 ;  110  cat 
Sept.  12,  and  111  %  on  July  12,  1876,  and  114%  on  the  12tk 
of  Nov.,  1875 . . .  The  month’s  business  has  been  serionsfp 

impeded  in  all  branches  by  the  political  excitement _ 

Breadstulfs  have  been  quite  moderately  dealt  in,  as  a  ndq 
for  export  and  home  use.  The  earlier  movements  were 
mainly  influenced  by  the  war-like  reports  from  Europe, 
which  led  to  considerable  fluctuations  in  values.  Towarfi 
the  close,  the  market  for  Flour  and  Grain  was  compara¬ 
tively  tame,  and  quite  generally  depressed.  The  iatesS 
transactions,  however,  indicated  more  activity  and  Hkhc 
ness  in  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  and  Barley.  Warlike 
reports  from  Europe,  received  at  the  very  close  of  the 
month  under  review,  led  to  free  purchases  of  Breadstaffe 
in  our  market,  largely  of  Wheat  and  Flour  for  export. 
Wheat  advanced  sharply,  and  most  other  kinds  of  Bread- 
stuffs  also  left  oft'  stronger,  with  an  upward  tendency. 
Further  liberal  purchases  of  Oats  were  made  for  shipment 
to  France — wholly  of  old  No.  2  Chicago.  Two  cargoes  of 
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old  crop  Barley,  of  poor  quality,  are  being  exported  from 
first  hands  to  Cork,  for  orders.  Peas  and  Rye  have  been 
sought  after  on  export  account.  A  very  slow  trade  has 
been  reported  in  Buckwheat,  and  Buckwheat  Flour, 
which  have  declined  in  price,  the  mild  weather  operating 
against  consumption  ...Cotton  has  been  much  brisker 
and  quoted  higher.  The  remarkable  activity  at  Liverpool 
has  been  decidedly  favorable  in  its  influence  on  our  mar¬ 
ket. .  .  .Wool  has  been  in  good  request  at  stronger  rates, 
though  closing  tamely.  Stocks  are  light,  and  holders 

confident  in  their  views _ Provisions  have  been  less 

active,  and  variable  in  price _ Tobacco,  Seeds,  and 

Naval  Stores  have  been  moderately  active,  closing  more 

firmly _ Hay  and  Hops  have  been  less  sought  after  at 

the  ruling  figures.... Ocean  grain  freights  have  shown 
less  animation,  and  rates  have  been  depressed.  Cotton 

and  Petroleum  freights  more  active _ Grain  rates  by 

steam  to  Liverpool,  closed  on  the  lltli  of  Nov.  at  'Katiyid ; 
to  Glasgow  at  7<f ;  toLondon  at7@7H^ ;  to  Liverpool,  by 
sail,  at  6>f(a)7(f  ;  London,  by  sail,  at  G)4@Rd.  per  bushel. 
Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  373.6cf.©50s.  per  ton; 
Cotton  at  13/32@Vi«rf.  $  lb-  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and 
orders,  at  6s.  per  quarter.  Grain  rates  from  San  Francisco 
to  Liverpool,  quoted  at  60@65s. 


Yin-ls  0,ivc-^iock  Msnn-KeJ*. 


RECEIPTS. 


WRICK  RMDTNG 

Beeves. 

Cotvs 

.  Calces. 

Sheep.  Stcitte.  Tot'l. 

Oct'r  16 . 

..11,475 

36 

2,  '263 

33,617  32,170  81,561 

Oct’r  33 . 

.  9,429 

76 

2,412 

32,955  32,832  77,704 

Oct’ 1*30 . 

.  9,507 

21 

1,901 

26,578  29,400  6  7, 107 

Nov.  6 . 

.  9,993 

111 

1,907 

26,185  29,597  03,096 

Nov.  13 . 

1 20 

1,776 

29,027  23,033  62,228 

Total  for  5  Weeks 

..18,674 

364 

10,202 

153,662  146,037  359,999 

do./or prev.i  TFeeA:s43,477 

193 

12,859 

107,205  97.600  261,424 

Beeves.  Cotes.  Calves.  Sheen.  Sicine. 

Q  9  HI-)  Qfi  7*9  90  107 


Average  per  Week . 

9,735  73 

2,052 

30,732 

29,407 

do.  do.  last  Month.. 

.10,869  48 

3,215 

26, SOI 

24,422 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.. 

.  9,696  58 

3,6S2 

27,602 

22,030 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 


week  ending  Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Oct’r  10 .  6%-®l'0=!(C.  8  filO^c.  9  c. 

Oct'r  28 . 8  @  9  c.  8'Ac. 

Oct'r  30 .  6Y@10Jfc.  8  @10Xc.  SVc. 

Nov.  0 .  65f@10)<c.  7$g@10  c.  89fc. 

Nov.  13 . 8  @11  c.  8Jf@10Rc.  9^c. 


BSeeves.— The  course  of  the  market  since  our  last  re¬ 
port  has  been  downward  until  the  close  of  the  period 
under  notice.  Warm  weather,  excess  of  low-grade  stock, 
and  indifference  of  buyers,  brought  the  market  down  at 
one  time  to  an  average  of  8c.  f)  lb.  From  this  low  aver¬ 
age  a  rebound  has  been  made  at  the  close  of  j-gric.  lb. 
on  poor  stock,  and  on  good  and  extra,  and  the 

better  average  of  1’Jc.  was  reached.  Part  of  this,  how¬ 
ever.  is  due  to  the  better  class  of  stock  offered,  and  the 
demand  for  the  best  cattle  for  foreign  shipment.  Prices 
at  the  close  were  8c.  tp  lb.  for  cattle  estimated  at  55  fts. 

cwt.  dressed  weight,  8J@9jc.  ^  fts.  to  theewt.,  and 
lOJ-griO}  for  prime  to  extra  of  57  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  A  few 
brought  11c.  "(9  lb.  The  market  closed  strong  and  hope¬ 
fully  for  the  next  day —  Cows.- Milch  Cows  have 
been  in  demand  at  reasonably  fair  prices.  A  lot  of  23 
sold  for  an  average  of  $62,  and  good  cows  are  still  in  de¬ 
mand  at  $70@.$75,  although  the  needs  of  milkmen  arc 

pretty  well  satisfied  at  present . Calves.— Hog 

dressei  veals  are  now  arriving  from  as  far  as  Ohio.  The 
warm  weather  forces  these  on  the  markets,  and  prices 
have  weakened.  A  steady  spare  supply  keeps  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  tone  to  some  extent.  Good  milch  veals  are  scarce 
and  sell  for  10®10Jc.  lb  live  weight,  ordinary  bring 

6@D|c.,  and  grassers  3J@5c.  $  lb _ Sheep  and 

Lambs.— A  decline  at  the  commen  cment,  and  a  dull 
market  have  marked  the  month’s  business.  At  the  close 
matters  improved,  and  p  ime  sheep  moved  with  ease  at 
31  to  6c.  $  lb  live  weight,  the  bulk  of  the  stock  bringing 

4@4£c.  Fat  lambs  sold  for  5@<:lc.  $  lb _ Swine.— 

Dressed  hogs  have  been  very  quiet,  with  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  until  the  close,  when  they  suddenly  became  active, 
and  sprang  up  fully  *c.  f  ft.,  closing  at  9c.  $  ft.  for 
light  weights,  and  10ic.  $  ft.  for  Jersey  pigs.  Heavy 
pigs  bring  7@7|c.  $  ft.,  and  medium  8c, 


Prices  of  Feed, 

P,'-IVi-per  ton" . . $i8.oo@  $20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00@  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  15.00®  21.00 

JLinseecl-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  41.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . '  25.50®  40.OO 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  a> .  3@  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.  l.Peruv.  Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  10  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ton .  56  00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton . "  6L50 


Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Co’s.  Phosphate,  per  ton  .  ~  40.00 

“  Dry  ground  Fish  Guano,  ton  45.00 

“  Pine  Island  Guano,  per  ton.  45  00 

Fish  Guano  (crude  in  barrels),  per  ton...  1800 

Bone  Black,  per  ton . '.  25.00@  28.00 

Bom;  I  lour,  per  ton .  40.00®  45.00 

Rawbones  Ground  (pure),  per  ton .  33.t0@  40.00 

Kotnrh  Bones,  per  ton .  22.00®  25.00 

German  Potash  Salts,  (2a@35  per  cent),  per  ton.  20.00@  25.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00. 3  9  00 

In  barrels,  per  bbl .  "  1  05 

Wood  Ashes,  per  bushel .  . 16  ■  c  ®18  c 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent..),  per  lb. . .' '.  8J4ci®  9  c 
Chloride  of  Potass, (muriate  of  potash,1 SOp.c.),  lb  25fc  fa  swc' 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  4  c®  4Vc' 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb.'...  5  c.'@  sSe' 
Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  per  unit  of  ammonia.$3.00®  $  4,06 


SPECIAL  REQUEST. 

Though  many  Subscribers  coming  in  during  this 
year,  extend  into  next  year,  and  many  others  have 
already  renewed  for  1877,  yet  there  are  some 
75, ©OO  names,  more  or  less,  yet  to  be  re-entered 
for  the  next  Volume.  If  the  Reader  of  this  belongs 
to  the  latter  class,  we  ask  as  a  SIPLCIVL 
FAVOK  that  the  renewal  be  made  sit  osace, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.— It  will  take  no  more  time  to  do  this 
to-day,  than  next  week,  or  later  on. 

8nd. — It  will  greatly  assist  the  Publishers, 
if  their  old,  experienced  clerks  can  begin  at  once 
to  re-write  the  names  on  the  new  books,  instead  of 
having  them  come  “  all  in  a  heap  ”  near  the  Holi¬ 
days,  when  much  extra  help  and  all-night  work 
will  be  needed.  "With  the  month  to  do  it  in,  the 
work  can  be  done  more  satisfactorily  to  all.  Please 
oblige  us  in  this  respect,  and  renew  at  once. 

3rd. — Let  Subscription  letters  be  sbort — a  child 
can  write  all  that  is  needed,  say  in  this  form  : 

Name  of  P.  0.,  County,  &  State —  Date — ,  1876. 
Publishers  of  American  Agriculturist, 

215  Broadway,  New  York  City : 

Enclosed  are  $5.40  for  the  following  four 
subscriptions  for  1877.  John  Doe. 

John  Doe ,  at  above  Post  Office. 

John  Jones,  “  “  “ 

Charles  Kizer  “  “  “  German  Edition. 

Richard  Brown,  at  Hamilton  P.  0.,Iowa,  (English.) 

Let  all  other  questions,  items  for  Editors,  etc., 
be  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  and  put  on  that  also 
your  name,  Post-office,  County,  State,  and  date. 
If  working  for  a  premium,  note  this  on  the  above 
letter  in  two  words,  “For  Premium,”  and  the 
names  will  be  credited  to  you  in  the  Premium  Book. 

We  will  only  add,  that  all  our  arrangements  are 
planned  for  increased  value  of  the  next  Volume. 
Please  lend  us  your  aid  in  making  the  paper  known 
to  others.  Attention  is  called  to  the  item  “  To  our 
Friends,”  on  page  415 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Remember 

The  V  aluable  Premiums. 

See  i'sigc  473,  sind  send  to  tlie 
Pulilisliers  for  an  Illustrated  List 
of  aBremmiBtins  If  yon  have  not  al¬ 
ready  received  it. 

IV. IS. — I'Bie  New  Postage  Law. 

—On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  whicli  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  teu  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  York. 
Every  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British 
America  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore, 
for  pre-payment  here. 

S&cntifting  Money:  —  fliecks  on 
New  York  City  Hanks  or  Hankers  are  host 
for  large  sums ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
J udtl  Company.  Post-Oflice  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 


lEouml  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 
four  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  nineteen  volumes 
(16  to  34)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

CLUBS — Sbs  creasing-  :  Advantages: 

Lower  terms  are  given  to  clubs  of  four  or  more  sub¬ 
scribers.  partly  because  it  costs  less  to  mail  in  packages, 
with  only  name  slips  on  each  paper  ;  and  partly  to  en¬ 
courage  getting  up  large  lists.  We  do  not  object  to  a 
person’s  adding  names  to  liis  club  from  other  post-offices, 
because  such  additions  usually  become  centers  of  other 
clubs _ A  Club  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  the  ad¬ 

dition  of  other  names,  if  these  start  with  the  same  date 
as  the  others. . . .  Any  one  having  sent  a  small  club  at  one 
price,  may  raise  the  club  to  a  large  figure,  and  lower  rate 
for  all.  Thus:  one  having  sent  4  names  at  $5.40,  may 
send  6  names  more  for  $7.60,  making  $13  for  the  whole 
10,  including  postage.  And  so  for  other  club  rates.  . 
The  Terms  are:  Underfour  names  $1.60  each  ;  four  to 
nine  names  $1.35  each  ;  tea  to  nineteen  names,  $1.30 
each  ;  twenty  names  and  upwards,  $1.10  each.  Postage 

always  pre-paid  by  the  Publishers . Premium  clubs 

may  be  gathered  at  any  number  of  post-offices,  if  ail  are 
sent  in  by  the  same  person. 

Kvcry  German  Cultivator  and 
Laborer  on  the  Farm,  or  in  tlie  Garden, 
OUGHT  to  have  the  German  edition  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings,  and 
all  the  essential  reading  matter  of  the  American  edition, 
but  an  additional  Special  German  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Miiuch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and 
successful  cultivator  and  excellent  writer.  No  other 
German  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  Journal  in  America 
has  been  so  long  issued  ;  110  other  one  contains  so  much 
useful  information,  or  a  tithe  of  its  engravings.  The 
Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people,  and  know  how 
to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read.  Many  Americans 
supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and  gardeners,  and  all 
would  find  it  pay  to  do  so. — Nothing  else  can  compete 
with  it  in  cheapness  of  price  for  the  same  amount  of 
material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the  American 
edition,  and  110  separate  office  or  machinery  is  required 
beyond  a  couple  of  German  editors  and  the  printers. 
Its  terms  are  tlie  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly 
and  in  clubs;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribers 
for  either  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part.— Please  call 
the  attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  paper. 
It  will  do  much  to  help  new  comers  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  system  and  modes  of  culture  used  in  this  country. 
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To  Our  Readers  in  the  West. 

We  have  now,  as  for  many  years  past,  a  very  large  cir¬ 
cle  of  readers  all  over  the  Western  States.  Every  now 
and  then  we  see  a  new  paper  starting  up,  (generally  a 
short-lived  one,)  laying  great  claims  to  superiority,  be¬ 
cause  its  proposed  publication  office  is  in  some  Western 
town  or  city,  and  warning  everybody  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  against  taking  any  paper  printed  east  of  the  said 
mountains,  on  the  specious,  but  deceptive  plea  that  such 
papers  cannot  be  adapted  to  Western  culture.  The  truth¬ 
fulness  of  this  claim  is  well  illustrated  in  one  of  these 
recent  Western  papers.  It  contained  23  pages  of  reading 
matter,  of  which  two  pages  were  filled  with  such  claims 
and  warnings  against  Eastern  papers,  and  thirteen 
pages  were  entirely  made  up  of  articles  prepared  especially 
for  and  already  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist ! 
Four  and  one  half  pages  were  taken  from  other  Eastern 
papers,  leaving  three  and  one  half  pages  of  local  matter, 
puffs,  etc.  Comment  is  unnecessary  1— Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  American  Agriculturist  has,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
a  strong  force  of  information  gatherers  all  through  the 
West ;  it  will  have  a  constant  care  to  meet  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  large  Western  branch  of  its  family  ot 
readers  ;  its  printing  and  publication  in  the  great  Me¬ 
tropolitan  City  gives  it  positive  advantages  ;  it  will 
continue  to  publish  original  engravings,  on  which  it  ex¬ 
pends  ten  times  as  much  money  as  any  other  similar 
journal  in  the  country;  and  it  will  guard  its  readers, 
■\Yest  as  well  as  East,  and  everywhere,  against  humbugs 
and  swindlers.  The  general  principles  of  cultivation  are 
the  same  the  world  over,  and  this  journal  will  not  fail  to 
note  and  discuss  local  differences.  Our  arrangements  to 
meet  the  special  wants  of  the  great  West  will  be  superior 
to  any  former  period.  The  Editors  have  themselves  large 
personal  interests  in  Western  agriculture.  We  believe 
our  present  friends  in  the  West  will  not  only  continue  to 
value  this  journal  for  themselves,  but  take  pleasure  in  in¬ 
troducing  it  to  many  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 


Reading.  Idvertisements  Pays,  or 

at  least  looking  carefully  through  them  will,  even  if  one 
does  not  wish  to  buy  anything.  Different  men’s  methods 
of  setting  forth  business  are  suggestive,  and  will  usual¬ 
ly  supply  useful  business  hints  to  every  other  man.  It  is 
also  always  well  to  know  what  is  for  sale  throughout  the 
country,  on  what  terms,  etc.  There  is  the  added  pleasure 
in  reading  such  business  notices  in  this  journal,  found  in 
few  other  papers,  viz.:  that  only  responsible  advertisers, 
those  “having  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  what 
they  promise ’’are  admitted.  No  “patent”  or  secret 
medicines  mar  our  columns. — If  you  have  occasion  to 
write  to  any  advertiser,  for  information,  for  circulars,  or 
to  order,  it  is  always  well  to  tell  him  where  you  saw  his 
advertisement.  Ke  will  be  all  the  more  anxious,  and 
take  special  pains,  to  satisfy  you,  if  he  learns  that  you 
came  to  him  through  this  journal. 

'Toys  lot*  Children  . — Dealers,  Barents,  and 
the  “Little  People,”  who  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
Holidays,  will  find  in  our  advertising 'columns  something 
to  interest  them.  Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  living  man  to  supply  useful  toys, 
combining  durability,  with  an  infinite  variety  in  single 
sets  of  toys.  His  fertile  brain  is  constantly  bringing  out 
something  new,  and  during  this  Centennial  year  he  is  ex¬ 
celling  himself  in  the  attractiveness  of  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  offered  to  the  public.  The  “  Wide  Awake 
Alphabet"  (see  third  cover-page  of  this  number)  is  one  of 
his  latest  inventions  ;  and  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to 
have  one  or  more  of  the  various  beautiful  things  of  Mr. 
C.  M.  Crandall’s  invention,  which  are  supplied  by  toy 
dealers  generally. 

Not  the  Same. — Most  readers  have  doubt¬ 
less  observed  that  while  some  letters  and  the  border 
of  our  beautiful  cover  pages  are  retained,  the  central 
picture,  and  the  four  corner  vignettes  are  new  in  every 
number.  Many  of  these  are  worthy  of  careful  stud  ,  as 
they  exhibit  the  skill  of  some  of  the  best  artists. 

Clan  Hie  Afford  It  ? — A  farmer  writes  : 
“  Much  as  I  esteem  it,  I  fear  I  must  suspend  taking  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  a  year.  My  farm  yields  less 
than  §500  worth  of  products,  all .  told,  this  year,  and 
times  are  hard. ...”  Think  a  moment  on  the  policy  of 
this.  One  cent  on  each  $3  produced  is  all  the  paper 
costs  (or  more  if  four  or  more  club  together).  If  crops 
are  small,  prices  low,  and  the  struggle  severe,  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  does  he  not  all  the  more  need  every 
possible  hint  and  suggestion  he  can  gather,  to  aid  him 
in  his  work,  his  plans,  and  calculations  ?  This  paper  is 
edited  by  a  number  of  practical  men.  cultivators  of 
farms,  who  themselves  feel  and  appreciate  the  present 
circumstances  and  condition  of  things.  They  are  all  the 
while  earnestly  looking  out  for  every  item  of  informa¬ 


tion,  every  hint,  every  suggestion  that  will  help  them¬ 
selves  and  help  others.  They  hasten  to  communicate  to 
their  readers  every  possible  item  that  may  be  useful  to 
them.  They  work  nights  and  study  over  this  matter, 
sketching  down  for  the  engraver  everything  that  may 
be  helpful  to  the  eye  and  understanding.  Can  our 
friend  afford  to  do  without  the  help  half  a  dozen  such 
men  can  give  during  the  year?  Single  hints,  or  new 
thoughts  started- in  one’s  mind,  often  yield  ten  ora  hun¬ 
dred  times  the  cost  of  the  paper.  Not  one  man  in  five 
hundred  can  go  through  the  thousand  columns  of  care¬ 
fully  prepared  reading-matter  and  examine  the  500  or  600 
engravings  without  getting  some  useful  and  profitable 
hints  for  his  work,  to  say  nothing  of  its  usefulness  to 
his  wife  and  to  his  children,  as  an  educator,  as  a  diver¬ 
sion  from  lower  thoughts.  Let  our  friend  imagine  him¬ 
self  without  any  of  the  information  gained  and  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  these  pages,  during  a  single  year 
past,  and  then  calculate  whether  it  was  not  well  to  use 
one  three-hundredth  part  of  his  farm-products  in  secur¬ 
ing  it.  The  paper  is  supplied  at  just  about  the  cost  of 
making  it  and  prepaying  the  postage,  averaging  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  club  and  single  subscribers.  (Advertisers 
pay  the  cost  of  editing,  engravings,  office,  premiums, 
etc.)  We  mean  to  make  the  paper  as  much  better  as 
added  experience  and  observation  will  aid  us  to  do.  We 
mean  to  make  it  pay  every  reader  well.  We  hope  our 
friend  will  continue  with  us,  and  get  some  of  his  hard- 
pressed  neighbors  to  try  its  utility  for  1877. 

Wool!  Ecports  from  the  Somfhem 
States  come  from  many  sections,  showing  an  increased 
attention  to  diversity  of  crops,  a  recovery  from  the  de¬ 
pressing  effects  of  the  war,  a  new  life,  energy,  and  hope¬ 
fulness  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  finding  its  way  into  many  new  regions,  and 
is  doing  a  good  work.  Take  a  specimen  letter  from  in¬ 
terior  Georgia:  “....I  was  too  prejudiced  to  read  a 
Northern  paper,  and  too  contracted  in  my  notions  to 
think  anything  but  a  Southern  journal  could  be  useful 
to  me.  A  Northern  friend  sent  me  yours  as  a  present. 
...  .1  frankly  confess  I  have  got  useful  hints  enough 

from  it  in  a  year,  to  pay  for  it  a  hundred  times  over . 

If  you  have  the  regard  for  us  that  some  Northern  poli¬ 
ticians  profess,  you  will  do  our  people  good  by  pushing 
your  paper  into  circulation  all  over  our  Southern  agri¬ 
cultural  districts.  I  see  more  and  more  that  the  general 
principles  of  cultivation,  farm  implements,  etc.,  are  the 
same  everywhere . ” 

TThis  Mem  tfoa*  ons*  ffViem«lsi. — Many 
thousands  of  our  readers  know,  by  personal  experience, 
that  the  Editors  are  always  ready,  so  far  as  it  is  their 
power,  to  respond  to  every  reasonable  request— wh-  ther 
it  be  to  answer  inquiries,  bunt  up  information,  or  what 
not.  A  multitude  of  private  letters  are  written  to  indi¬ 
vidual  readers,  of  which  the  public  know  nothing  be¬ 
cause  the  subjects  are  personal.  Hardly  a  day  passes  in 
whi  h  messengers  are  not  dispatched  about  the  city,  or 
the  Editors  make  long  tours, to  find  out  something  desired 
by  a  distant  subscriber.  IVo  charge  is  ever  made  for  any 
such  service..  We  try  to  regard  and  treat  our  readers  as 
if  they  were  members  of  our  own  families  ;  and  we  shall 
ever  continue  this  course  towards  all  our  readers,  just 
as  far  as  is  at  all  practicable.  'There  are,  however,  only 
24  hours  in  a  day,  and  our  readers  are  a  vast  multitude, 
literally  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  when  we  fail 
to  respond  to  any  reasonable  favor  asked,  it  is  not  of  the 
heart  or  will. --(So  much  on  one  side.  Now  we  are  ready 
to  enter  upon  a  new  year's  work,  and  may  we  not  in  turn 
ask  our  friends  to  do  a  little  favor  for  us?  We  want  to 
increase  our  subscription  list,  not  only  for  increasing 
our  resources  wherewith  to  improve  the  paper  itself,  but 
believing  our  work  a  good  one,  we  desire  to  reach  a  still 
larger  circle  of  readers.  Those  who  know  our  journal, 
can  greatly  aid  in  this.  A  kind  word  from  them  to  others 
will  go  much  further  than  anything  the  Publishers  can 
say  or  do.  Suppose  each  present  friend  of  this  paper 
should  influence  one  other  person  to  become  a  subscriber 
at  this  time ,  it  would  doubl  i  our  resources,  it  would 
double  the  number  of  reading,  thinking  people,  it  would 
double  the  extent  of  good  done,  so  far  as  this  paper  does 
good.  We  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  ask  all  our  friends 
to  do  this — let  us  have  one  reader  more  for  the  coming 
volume  through  your  influence— more  than  one  when 
convenient.  We  shall  value  every  "such  favor,  and  he 
stimulated  to  new  exertions  in  behalf  of  all. 

Arc  yonr  ChiSdreaa  heina"-  IPrsvsately 
HSumlmggetl,  or  Worse? — The  Humbug  Column 
of  this  number  (page  447),  hints  at  a  growing  danger. 
The  grown  people  having  been  pretty  carefully  warned, 
largely  through  this  journal,  the  more  villainous  swind¬ 
lers  are  working  a  new  field.  By  specious  advertisments 
in  many  papers,  they  are  getting  a  large  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  Boys  and  Girls — indeed  they  are  fast 
gathering  the  names  of  all  the  young  people  throughout 
,  the  country,  yours  andoars,  reader.  These  lists  are  used 


by  the  gatherers,  or  sold  to  other  swindlers,  to  send 
circulars,  papers,  etc.,  offering  vile  things— just  the  kind 
to  excite  youth,  but  which  we  would  no  more  allow  our 
children  to  have  thin  deadly  poison.  The  little  son  of 
one  of  our  friends,  12  years  old,  last  spring  sent  10c.  for 
some  curious  cards,  worth  the  money  doubtless,  and  he 
got  them.  Mark  the  result ;  Our  friends  Post-office  Box 
has  been  crowded  with  the  above  vile  sheets,  directed 
to  this  boy.  Had  he  not  had  a  P.  O.  Box,  these  would  have 
fallen  into  his  son’s  hands.  Parents  look  out  for  what 
comes  to  your  children  through  the  mails.  The  American 
Agriculturist  will  aid  you  as  much  as  possible,  during 
the  coming  year.  Please  forward  to  this  office,  copies 
of  all  such  matter,  with  particulars.— We  have  saved  to 
our  readers  millions  of  dollars  by  our  exposures  and 
warnings,  and  we  are  ready  to  grapple  with  this  new 
Satanic  scheme — or  any  other  imposition.  Readers  in  the 
West  will  need  to  be  specially  careful,  for  these  swindlers 
generally  operate  at  distant  points  through  the  mails. 

66  llSig-ht  Down  'FlaroBEg-Sa  the 
martin.’9  —  When  a  school  boy,  they  used  to  teach 
ns  that  if  we  went  straight  down  through  the  earth 
we  would  come  out  in  China.  And  we  often  hear  this 
said  now-a-days. — Not  sol  —  One  going  straight  down 
from  N.  Y.  City  would  pass  through  the  center  of  the  earth 
and  come  out  a  few  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Australia. 
(Query,  can  you  point  directly  towards  where  Pekin  in 
China  really  is?).  Speaking  of  Australia,  in  which  are 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  etc.,  there  was  a  fine 
exhibition  of  products  from  our  Antipodean  friends,  at 
Philadelphia.  We  were  all  the  more  interested  in  these, 
because  a  great  number  in  Australia  take  and  read  the 
American  Agricidturist.  They  write  us,  and  tell  us,  this 
paper  is  greatly  valued  because  it  treats  so  much  of  every 
daywork;  that  the  English  journals  are  edited  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  large  land-holders  mainly,  and  are  of  less  use  to 
the  people  who  cultivate  their  small  farms  or  holdings. 
This  paper  is  also  largely  taken  all  around  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  English  and  German  speaking  people  have 
settled,  and  so  it  is  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
One  suggests  that  it  be  called  the  “  Cosmopolitan  Agri¬ 
culturist?'  instead  of  simply  the  “  American  Agriculturist." 


‘•A  HSAKEBS’S  SMH25EN,”  lor  13 
©AYS,  Yet. — “Cakes  at  a  penny  each,  or  13  for  12 
cents,”  is  the  Card  in  some  bakers’  shops  ;  others  make 
it  “  14  for  12  cents.”  So  a  “Baker’s  Dozen  ”  may  be  13 
or  14.  When  new  subscribers  for  1877  come  in  before 
Dec.  13,  we  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion,  by  sending,  at  once,  this  December  number  with¬ 
out  charge,  giving  him  13  numbers  for  the  price  of  12. — 
That  is  to  say,  we  will  do  this  as  long  as  our  extra  De¬ 
cember  edition,  printed  for  this  purpose,  holds  out ;  but 
we  can  not  send  the  extra  copy  beyond  the  time  named. 


How  HSaag’raviEag's;  sire  M:ide. — “A 
Fifteen-year-old  Boy,”  who  “was  born  and  has  always 
lived  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  where  ho  has  not 
learned  to  call  himself  anything  but  a  “  boy  ”  learuer  as 
yet,  (he  would  have  signed  himself  “  a  young  man  ”  had 
he  lived  in  some  places  we  wot  of),  wants  us  to  tell  him 
and  his  fellows  how  our  engravings  are  made.  We  will 
try.  Uncolored  pictures  are  made  by  marks,  dots,  or 
fine  lines,  upon  a  flat  surface,  with  pen,  pencil,  or  brush. 
Light  and  dark  shades  show  the  different  parts  of 
an  object.  To  print  such  pictures,  the  artist  takes  a 
piece  of  very  hard  Turkey  Boxwood,  cuts  off  across 
the  grain  a  piece  just  the  thickness  of  the  length 
of  type.  One  side  of  this  he  polishes  smooth,  and  colors 
it  white  like  drawing  paper.  This  is  on  the  ends  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Next  he  draws  upon  it,  with  a  pen¬ 
cil.  just  the  picture  he  wants  printed.  Then  the  engraver 
takes  it,  and  with  some  sharp,  fine  pointed  little  chisels, 
he  cuts  away  every  bit  of  the  surface  of  the  wood  that 
is  not  touched  with  the  pencil  in  making  the  picture. 
To  help  his  sight,  and  hand,  he  has  a  magnifying  glass 
on  a  frame  between  his  eye  and  the  block,  so  that  he  can 
see  and  rightly  cut  out  the  finest  points.  Now,  when 
an  inked  roller  passes  over,  the  points  and  lines  not 
cut  away  will  take  off  some  of  the  ink.  A  paper 
pressed  upon  these  takes  up  enough  ink  to  make  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  paper  just  like  that  first  drawn  upon  the 
block.  This  block  is  set  up  in  a  page  with  the  type,  and 
an  electrotype  plate  is  cast  from  it.  Then  the  printing 
press  goes  on  multiplying  copies  of  the  whole  page.  The 
block  being  engraved  on  the  end  of  the  grain  will  stand 
a  good  deal  of  printing,  hut  will  wear  after  a  time.  The 
copper  plates  used  to  print  from  do  not  wear  readily  ; 
and  the  original  wood  cuts  are  kept  fresh  and  new,  to 
cast  other  plates  from  when  wanted.  (We  have  the  en¬ 
graved  blocks  of  nearly  all  the  pictures  that  have  ever 
appeared  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  They  have  cost 
nearly  §200,000,  or  quite  that  sum).  It  takes  a  good 
artist,  and  a  good  engraver,  and  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
patience  and  skill,  to  get  such  fine  engravings  as  are  used 
in  this  paper.  Sometimes  a  man  must  work  two  days 
on  a  single  square  inch  or  so.  Examine  now,  carefully 
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the  fine  points  and  lines  in  the  pictures  (on  pages  460 
and  161  for  example)  and  see  how  skillfully  the  work  is 
done  ;  and  then  how  carefully  it  is  printed  with  fine  ink, 
not  to  have  any  blots,  or  filling  in  the  cut  away  spaces. 
Such  pictures  instruct,  and  cultivate  one’s  taste,  while 
the  majority  of  coarsely  cut,  roughly  printed  pictures 
usually  seen,  are  far  less  beautiful  and  instructive.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  our  engravings,  even  those  on  the 
cover,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  new  in  every  paper. 
We  give  500  to  600  of  these  Pictures  in  every  volume. 
They  cost  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars ;  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  see  and  enjoy  them,  and 
are  instructed  by  them.  Did  you  ever  think,  that  while 
some  of  these  engravings  cost  from  $100  to  $200  each, 
your  beautiful  copies  of  them,  in  the  paper,  cost  yon  less 
than  half  a  cent  each  f  even  if  you  allow  nothing  for  all 
She  rest  of  the  paper  i  Six  hundred  of  these  engravings 
in  a  year,  at  $1.50,  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  cent  each  1  Now 
we  have  told  you  how  these  are  produced,  we  think  you 
can  examine  them  minutely,  and  enjoy  them  all  tho 
snore.  We  shall  have  a  lot  of  good  ones  for  you  in  the 
next  volume.  Tell  your  friends  about  them,  explain  how 
they  are  made,  and  perhaps  you  will  get  some  of  them 
to  join  you  in  procuring  copies,  in  the  paper,  next  year, 
for  which  the  publishers  are  now  ready  to  receive  orders. 

Fifteen  a  Day  sand.  Ex¬ 

penses  S*aid.,> — Such  advertisements  are  common 
in  the  newspapers,  the  sums  offered  varying  from  $5  to 
$25  a  day.  On  sending  for  particulars,  one  generally  (not 
always)  finds  out  he  must  flr  t  advance  or  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  money,  which  is  gone  any  way,  and 
then  he  musttry  his  luck  in  selling  some  “  gimcrncks,” 
to  get  the  promised  salary  and  expenses  out  of  profits. — 
We  make  no  such  offers.  But  we  do  say  that  very  many  of 
our  readers  have  cleared  several  dollars  a  day  with  no  out¬ 
lay  or  risk,  and  no  expenses  to  pay.  Thus :  let  one  show 
a  copy  of  this  paper  to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  doing 
it  evenings,  rainy  days,  etc.,  and  by  properly  explaining 
fts  value,  he  may  get  three,  five,  ten,  or  more,  to  become 
subscribers.  For  such  favors  the  Publishers  make  him  a 
present  of  something  valuable,  worth  its  full  price  in 
money.  A  very  few  names  thus  obtained,  will  secure  $3, 
$5,  $10.  $20  worth,  or  more.  Many  Thousands 
of  our  readers  have  done  this,  with  decided  profit  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  themselves  and  others.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  our  readers  that  may  not  do  the  same.  Our  Illustrated 
Premium  Sheet  explains  the  whole  matter.  This  month 
is  a  capital  time  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  If  any  one  has  not 
received  a  copy  of  our  Premium  Sheet,  send  a  Postal 
Card  request  for  one  to  the  Publishers  of  this  Journal, 
and  it  will  be  promptly  furnished  without  expense. 

American  Agricnltiis-ist  in  Vir¬ 
ginia— Its  Ctood  Work  There.- One  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  most  enterprising  and  public-spirited  farmers, 
writing  to  an  Eastern  friend,  says  “  that  the  agricultural 
and  even  the  daily  journals  in  that  State  are  so  controlled 
by  and  dependent  upon  the  advertisements  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  men,  that  little  correct  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
from  them  in  regard  to  artificial  fertilizers.’’  He  writes 
that  the  circulation  of  a  couple  of  Northern  journals, 
“  and  especially  the  American  Agriculturist,  in  Virginia,  is 
doing  more  than  everything  else  to  spread  knowledge. 
Would  that  they  could  be  sown  broadcast  over  the  State.” 

AboutYeur  BOY — Every  parent  worthy 
to  have  a  son  at  all,  is  solicitous  about  his  future.  If  the 
boy  is  sick,  he  is  anxious.  If  he  have  any  deformity  of 
body,  no  care,  no  expense  possible,  is  spared  to  cr.re  or 
rectify  the  defects.  Is  every  one  as  anxious  about  a  de¬ 
formity  of  mind,  or  morals  ?  We  believe  in  bringing  up 
boys  to  work  ;  their  muscular  development  requires  ex¬ 
ercise.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  every  child,  not 
an  absolute  idiot,  is  a  living  interrogation  point,  is  born 
with  an  inquiring  mind,  a  perpetual  thirst  after  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  must  be  satisfied,  and  will  be.  It  is  the  pa¬ 
rent’s  duty  to  guide,  lead,  direct  and  satisfy  this  longing. 
The  true  way  to  make  useful  labor  satisfactory  to  him  is 
to  make  it  a  source  of  information.  You  may  tell  him 
it  is  his  duty  to  work,  but  he  don’t  see  it  in  that  light; 
only  affection  or  fear  lead  him  to  perform  the  re¬ 
quired  task.— Talk  to  him  about  tho  work,  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  to  secure  the  best  results.  Teach  him  about  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  crops,  in  modes  of  tillage,  manuring,  etc. ; 
the  superiority  of  one  implement  over  another,  and  the 
why.  Let  him  know  something  of  the  nature  of  soils, 
the  effects  of  air,  water,  frost,  and  tillage  upon  them. 
Let  him  understand  the  characteristics  of  different  kinds 
of  animals.  Get  him  a  book  on  one  of  these  subjects, 
talk  with  him  about  its  contents,  its  recommendations, 
etc.,  and  when  he  has  well  mastered  that,  get  him  an¬ 
other.  A  very  few  dollars  expended  in  this  way  will  do 
wonders  in  developing  thought,  in  making  him  interest¬ 
ed  in  his  work,  in  preparing  him  to  become  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  active,  successful  worker.  Have  him  read  to  you 
from  this  or  other  journal,  and  talk  with  him  about  what 
is  read.  Begin  this  very  early.  Many  who  think  such 


papers  are  chiefly  for  men,  would  be  surprised  at  the  in¬ 
telligent  interest  that  could  be  awakened  in  them,  in  boys 
from  sixteen  years  of  age,  down  to  seven  years  even. 
Parents,  feed  the  minds  of  your  children  with  good 
food ;  it  is  as  important  as  good  food  for  tho  body.  A 
dime  a  week  for  journals  and  books  about  their  daily 
work,  is  one  of  the  best  possible  investments  you  can 
make.  Take  it  off  from  the  finery  or  quality  of  their 
clothing  if  need  be,  but  let  the  mind  have  what  it  craves, 
and  turn  it  into  useful  channels  of  thought,  or  it  will 
run  after  trashy,  if  not  poisonous  mental  food.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  calling  you  intend  a  son  to  follow  in  the  future, 
he  will  be  all  the  better  prepared  to  take  hold  of  it  suc¬ 
cessfully,  if  you  make  him  interested,  and  therefore 
happy  in  whatever  he  is  now  working  at.  Don’t  keep 
your  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  laid  up  for 
your  own  special  use,  but  read  them  over,  and  talk  about 
their  contents  with  your  boys.  You  will  in  the  future 
see  ten  times  their  cost  in  tho  development  of  your  sons. 

DVelBs  siBiil  easily  Exissbs- 

ined.— The  bottom  of  every  well  and  cistern  should  be 
examined  at  least  twice  a  year,  especially  if  not  closely 
covered.  Sticks,  filth, worms,  toads,  etc.,  often  fall  in,  and 
injure  the  water.  A  mirror,  or  piece  of  common  looking 
glass,  held  so  as  to  throw  the  sun’s  rays  to  the  bottom, 
will  show  everything  very  plainly,  even  through  a  dozen 
feet  of  water,  or  more.  In  some  situations,  as  in  a  cellar 
cistern,  two  or  more  mirrors  may  be  needed  to  carry  in 
the  light,  by  double  or  triple  reflection  of  the  rays. 

14L  Little  TIrIdb^s— IiitcrestiistK:  Ex¬ 
amples  of  Saving  or  Producing  TSiem.— 

Life  is  mainly  made  up  of  trifles.  A  pin-hole  will  in 
time  sink  a  large  ship.  A  small  saving  per  day  or  week 
will  speedily  amount  to  a  large  sum.  An  extra  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  small  thing,  as  an  extra  egg  per  day  or  week, 
a  good  hill  of  corn  in  each  row,  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or 
corn,  or  potatoes,  extra  per  acre,  will  in  the  course  of 
years  make  one  comfortably  rich,  or  what  may  be  better, 
will  buy  many  convenient  or  useful  things  as  one  goes 
along,  and  such  extra  production  is  easily  secured  by 
trifling  thought,  care,  or  labor.  To  illustrate  what  the 
weekly  saving,  or  the  extra  production  will  amount  to  in 
a  single  year,  we  select  the  following  common  items : 


1 

Egg  a  week .  . . . . 

.at  37c.  per  doz  .. 

...$1.60 

2 

Eggs  a  week . 

.at  lSj/c.  per  doz. . 

...  “ 

1 

quart  Wheat  a  week . 

.at  98c.  per  bushel. 

...$1.60 

1)4  quarts  Corn  a  week . 

,  .at  66c.  per  bushel. 

...$1.61 

3 

quarts  Corn  a  week . 

.at  33c.  per  bushel. 

2 

quarts  Potatoes  a  week. 

..at  50c.  per  bushel. 

...$1.62 

4 

quarts  Potatoes  a  week. 

..at  25c.  per  bushel. 

...  “ 

1 

Cabbage  a  week . 

.  .at  3c.  per  head. . . 

..  $1.56 

1)4  quarts  Milk  a  week . 

..at  2c.  per  quart... 

...$1.56 

l'i 

oz.  Butter  a  week. . . 

.  at  32c.  per  lb . 

...$1.56 

pail  Coal  a  week . 

...$1.60 

1 

Foot  of  Wood  a  week. . 

.  .at  $4  per  cord _ 

.  ..$1.66 

2 

Feet  of  Wood  a  week. 

.  .at  $2  per  cord _ 

54  lb.  Sugar  a  week . 

...at  12c.  per  lb . 

...$1.56 

)4  oz.  Tea  a  week . 

.  .at  96c.  per  lb . 

. . .$1.56 

1(4  oz.  Coffee  a  week . 

..at  32c.  per  lb . 

...$1.56 

1 

P.  O.  Stamp  a  week  . . . . 

...$1.50 

1 

Poor  Cigar  a  week. .  .  . 

.  .at. 3  cents . 

.  ..$1.56 

Total  . . . 

$22.1  7 

A  Practical  Suggestion,  timely  just  now,  is,  that  any 
one  of  the  above  items  saved,  or  produced  extra,  will  just 
about  pay  for  the  American  Agriculturist  a  wnole  year, 
postage  included, which  will  place  before  your  family  500 
to  600  illustrative  engravings,  and  a  Thousand  Columns 
of  reading,  containing  multitudes  of  hints,  carefully 
gathered  and  prepared,  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  use 
to  yourself  and  others  in  developing  thought,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  modes  of  doing  many  things.  Would  it  not  ba 
well  to  pass  the  above  along  to  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  at  this  time? 

Botitto  Bests. — The  Colorado  Beetle  has  so 
overshadowed  all  other  enemies  to  the  potato  that  of 
late  years  that  has  been  regarded  as  the  only  one,  while 
in  fact  there  are  several  others.  No  one  has  observed  so 
well  and  written  so  much  about  these  insects,  as  Prof. 
C.  Y.  Eiley,  State  Entomologist  of  Mo.,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  his  writings  in  the  State  Agricultural  Reports,  are  not 
generally  accessible.  In  view  of  the  need  of  more 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  Prof.  Riley  has  embodied  his 
former  accounts  of  these  insects  and  presented  them, 
with  much  new  matter,  in  a  volume  entitled:  “Potato 
Pests,  being  an  Illustrated  Account  of  the  Colorado 
Pototo-beetle,  and  the  other  Insect  Foes  of  the  Potato 
in  North  America,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Repression, 
and  Methods  for  their  Extermination.”  This  work, 
which  the  Orange  Judd  Company  have  in  Press,  and 
nearly  ready,  gives  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
Colorado  Beetle  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  includes  all 
the  latest  discoveries,  as  to  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and 
tho  various  means  for  its  destruction,  and  is  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of'engravings,  and  a  map  showing  the 
spread  of  the  insect  since  it  left  its  native  home.  Our 


European  friends,  whose  alarm  at  the  probable  advent 
of  the  “  Potato-bug  ”  among  them  is  only  equaled  by 
their  lack  of  knowledge  conserniug  it,  will  find  here  the 
information  they  need.  It  will  enable  them  to  identify 
the  insect  when  it  reaches  their  shores,  as  it  most  prob¬ 
ably  will,  and  teach  them  how  to  give  it  a  proper 
reception  when  it  comes. 

Sundry  Humbugs. 


As  we  close  our  labors  for 
the  year,  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  our  fears,  expressed  in 
one  of  the  early  months, 
were  groundless.  We 
thought  that  the  crowds  at 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
various  lines  of  travel  to  the 
Exhibition,  might  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  various 
swindlers.  Happily  the 
Centennial  year  has  been 
the  dullest  in  all  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  humbugs.  Did 
we  know  that  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  people  were 
growing  wiser,  we  might 
claim  some  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  result.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  reason  for 
this  lull,  we  are  very  sure 
that  our  work  is  not  yet  finished,  as  on  this,  the  last 
month  of  the  year,  we  find  that  our  budget  contains  some 
new  species  of  the  genus  humbug.  Nevertheless  there 
were  more 

HUMBUGS  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL 

than  there  should  have  been,  especially  in  the  medical 
line.  Secret  compounds  of  various  kinds— in  fact,  “quack 
medicines  ’’—were  showily  displayed  side  by  side  with 
really  useful  articles.  These  were,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
mainly  from  abroad,  and  the  fault  was  with  the  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  different  countries,  rather  than  with  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Exhibition. ..  .In  discussing  the  various 
humbugs,  we  find  that  some  demand  serious  treatment 
and  earnest  protestation,  while  others  are  best  managed 
by  turning  them  into  ridicule.  Some  of  the  smali  schemes, 
which  we  may  call 

CATCH-PENNY  HUMBUGS, 

are  so  ridiculous  in  themselves,  that  even  their  victims, 
after  their  first  flush  of  anger,  must  laugh  at  the  grim 
humor  of  the  affair,  and  a  mere  statement  of  them  is  suffi¬ 
cient  warning  to  others.  For  example,  one  of  these  fun¬ 
ny  rascr.ls  advertised  that  he  would,  on  the  receipt  of  25 
cents,  inform  the  sender  how  to  write  without  ink  or 
pens.  Those  who  were  foolish  enough  to  invest,  received 
in  reply  “  write  with  a  pencil.”  Another  of  this  style 
advertised  that  any  one  sending  $1,  could  have  “a  cor¬ 
rect  likeness  of  himself,  and  his  fortune  told.”  Of  course, 
vain  and  weak-minded  youths  caught  at  this  ;  but  when 
the  package  supposed  to  contain  the  correct  likeness  was 
opened,  there  was  found  a  5-cent  looking-glass,  and  the 
information  that  the  victim  could  tell  his  own  fortune  by 
counting  Ins  money  1 

THAT  DANGEROUS  HOTEL, 

which  was  formerly  in  New  York,  appears  to  have  moved 
over  towards  sun-down.  Persons  going  to  Nevada  City, 
Cal.,  should  be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  their  hotel, 
as  there  is  one  at  which  people  die  so  suddenly,  that  they 
have  not  even  time  to  tell  where  their  friends  live,  or 
what  shall  be  done  with  their  baggage.  A  few  years  ago 
we  described  the  hotel  dodge,  but  as  it  will  be  new  to 
many,  we  relate  a  recent  case.  A  gentleman  in  Cylon, 
Wis.,  received  a  letter  as  follows.  “Nevada  City,  Sept. 
16th,  1876.  W.  G„  Esq.,  Dear  Sir :  On  the  19th  ot  last 
month  a  gentleman  stopped  at  my  hotel,  registering  his 
name  (we  give  only  initials)  as  D.  F.  G.  Two  days  ago  he 
DIED  VERY  SUDDENLY 

of  apoplexy  (how  very  precise).  Not  knowing  anything 
of  his  relatives,  I  examined  his  trunk,  and  found  it  to  con¬ 
tain  a  very  fine  gold  watch  and  chain,  two  silver-mounted 
revolvers,  a  gold  ring,  and  many  other  valuables.  I  also 
found  some  papers  addressed  to  W.  G.,  Cylon,  Wis.  On 
seeing  this,  and  supposing  you  to  be  some  relative,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  write  to  you,  as  the  trunk  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  you  are  evidently  the  proper  person  to  have  it. 
I  would  also  say  that  Mr.  G.  owes  me  a  balance  of  $20.50, 
for  board-bill,  etc.  Please  remit  to  me  the  above  amount 
by  registered  letter,  with  instructions  to  what  point  you 
want  the  trunk  shipped,  and  I  will  forward  it  to  you  at 
once.  Address,  T.  A.  Lapierre,  Nevada  City,  Nevada  Co., 
California.” — The  Wisconsin  gentleman  who  received 
the  above,  having  a  relative  in  California,  did  not  wish 
to  ignore  the  matter  altogether,  but  took  the  precaution 
to  place  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  business  man  in  Ne- 


1876.] 
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vada,  who  of  course  found  it  to  be  a  bare-faced  attempt 
at  swindling,  and  that  great  numbers  of  similar  letters 
had  been  sent  out  all  over  the  country.  The  instigator 
of  the  scheme  is  well  known  in  Nevada,  as  a  person  who 
formerly  had  a  -‘lottery”  with  its  headquarters  in  that 
place.  The  thing  is  so  transparent,  that  the  mere  ex¬ 
posure  of  it  is  sufficient  to  deter  sensible  persons  from 
sending  money  in  response  to  such  letters;  as  for  per¬ 
sons  of  the  other  kind— nothing  will  deter  them.  It  is 
now  five  or  six  years  since  one  Collinwater  was  sending 
out  letters  from  N.  Y.,  that  were  almost  word  for  word 
like  the  above.  It  is  a  little  short-sighted  in  these  would- 
be  swindlers,  not  to  know  that  the  first  question  of  a  rela¬ 
tive  who  received  such  a  letter,  would  be,  “  What  have 
they  done  witli  the  body?” — If  buried  there  were 
charges,  and  a  trunkful  of  valuables  would  not  be  sent 
off  on  the  mere  payment  of  a  board-bill.  We  have,  first 
and  last,  seen  a  number  of  these  letters,  and  find  that  in 
every  case  the  person  who  died  suddenly,  has  “  a  valua¬ 
ble  gold  watch  and  chain,  silver-mounted  revolvers,  gold 
ring,  etc.”  This  leads  to  an  important  deduction.  If 
you  would  avoid  sudden  death,  don't  travel  with  valua¬ 
bles  in  your  trunk.... The  number  who  write  us  about 

CHEAP  JEWELRY  SCHEMES 

is  really  surprising.  All  the  reply  that  we  can  make  is, 
that  the  jewelry  will  be  in  real  value  much  less  than  it 
costs.  If  any  think  that  articles  sold  for  a  dollar  can  be 
worth  any  more  than  ten  dimes,  they  will  only  learn  to 
the  contrary  by  experience.  Our  own  practice  in  regard 
to  jewelry  is  to  wear  none  whatever.  Our  views  in  the 
matter  are,  that  there  are  but  two  excuses  for  wearing 
jewelry  at  all :  first,  the  intrinsic  value  and  beauty  of  the 
articles,  and  these  should  only  be  worn  by  those  who  can 
easily  afford  them,  and  second,  that  the  articles  are  keep¬ 
sakes  or  mementoes,  and  have  associations  that  render 
them  valuable  to  the  wearer.  Nothing  is  more  vulgar 
than  cheap  jewelry  ;  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  persons  it 
is  anything  but  ornamental,  and  the  wearing  of  what 
pretends  to  be  something  which  it  is  not,  is  apt  to  be 
taken  as  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  wearer.  We 
are  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  circular  of  a  New  Jersey 
concern  now  before  ns  ;  as  several  have  been  sent  for  an 
opinion  it  has  no  doubt  been  widely  distributed.  In  so 
far  as  it  offers  packages  of  articles  of  “  Grecian  Gold,” 
the  “nearest  approach  to  solid  gold  known,”  there  is  no 
pretense,  as  in  some  cases,  to  give  anything  but  an  imita¬ 
tion.  A  package  contains  a  stud,  a  pair  of  spiral  studs,  a 
watch  chain,  a  pair  of  sleeve  buttons  and  a  plain  wedding 
ring,  the  est  imated  value  of  which  is  $0,  but  which  are  sold 
for$l.  Beingsold  at  this  price  their  original  cost  could  not 
have  been  over  50c.  and  probably  much  less  than  that. 
There  are  five  articles,  and  their  in  rinsic  value  is  10c. each. 
Just  think  of  “wedding  rings,”  at  ten  for  the  dollar! 
We  know  nothing  of  this  “Grecian  Gold”  beyond  what 
is  given  in  the  circular,  and  if  our  inquiring  friends  wish 
to  buy  cheap  ornaments  this  has  the  merit  of  being  very 
cheap.  We  have  had  scores  of  letters  complaining  that 
the  writers  have  bought  cheap  articles  that  were  “  war¬ 
ranted  to  look  and  wear  as  well  as  gold,”  and  found  that  in 
a  short  time  they  appeared  like  brass,  and  wish  us  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  sellers.  We  can  do  no  such  thing.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  writers  got  their  full  money’s  worth,  and 
we  do  not  regret  that  they  have  been  taught  a  useful  les¬ 
son.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  do  regret,  and  deep¬ 
ly;  it  is,  that  these  people  should  have  such  false  ideas 
of  personal  adornment ;  that  they  should  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  hang  trinkets  upon  their  persons  in  order  that 
they  may  be  acceptable  to  others.  That  they  should  so 
desire  this  kind  of  decoration  that  they  are  even  willing 
to  wear  what  they  themselves  know  to  be  false,  in  the 
hope  that  others  will  not  see  that  their  jewels  are  bogus. 
If  men  and  women  who  wear  this  stuff  knew  what  im¬ 
pression  they  made  upon  others,  they  would  throw  it 
aside  at  once. 

A  CARD  COMPANY 

in  Michigan  is  complained  of  by  a  correspondent  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  This  “  Company  ”— we  do  not  give  their  address, 
having  no  desire  to  advertise  them — offer  to  send  “a 
package  of  visiting  cards  and  a  handsome  paper,  three 
months,  free,  to  any  one  sending  the  names  and  addresses 
of  10  boys.”  Our  correspondent  “  H”  sent  the  list  and 
did  not  get.  the  cards,  but  he  did  get  the  paper,  which  he 
sends  us,  with  his  complaint,  and  wishes  us  to  expose 
this  “Card  Company”  as  a  swindle.  Did  not  “H”  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  perfectly  honest  and  unsuspecting,  we  should 
say  that  ^deserved  exposure  quite  as  much  as  the  “Card 
Company.”  After  all  we  have  said  of  the  ways  in  which 
rogues  and  swindlers  procure  lists  of  names,  and  after 
we  have  over  and  again  cautioned  secretaries  of  societies 
not  to  send  lists  of  their  members  to  unknown  parties, 
and  even  suggested  that  persons  should  not  tell  traveling 
agents  and  pedlers  the  names  of  their  neighbors,  here 
comes  one  who  in  the  face  of  all  this,  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  paltry  visiting  cards,  does  ten  of  the  boys  of  his 
neighborhood  a  most  serious  injury,  and  perhaps  brings 
great  trouble  to  their  parents.  “  H  ”  no  doubt  thinks  this 
rather  hard  language,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  We 


|  have  not  the  least  idea  that  he  did  this  intentionally,  or 
in  any  manner  knowingly.  He  saw  cards  and  a  paper 
offered  on  certain  conditions.  He  complied  with  those 
conditions,  and  received  no  cards,  but  did  get  the  paper. 
He  evidently  was  so  angry  that  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  send  the  list  of  “  10  hoys,”  and  had  received  no  cards, 
that  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  matter,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  disgusted  with  the  paltry  size  of  the  paper,  did  not 
read  it,  but  sent  tiio  sheet,  “  The  Card  Gazette,”  to  us, 
with  his  complaint  of  the  “  Company.”  The  Gazette 
consists  of  four  pages,  and  when  opened  out  full  is  almost 
the  size  of  one  page  of  the  American  Agricultuiist ,  and 
there  is  a  supplementary  sheet  of  just  half  the  size.  Had 
“H”  examined  this  sheet,  he  would  have  seen  why  its 
publishers  wanted  the  names  of  10  boys,  and  why  we 
blame  him  for  sending  them.  In  short,  this  card  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  dodge  for  getting  the  names  of  young  persons 
to  whom  this  “  Gazette  ”  may  be  sent ;  the  paper  itself  is 
a  dodge  for  advertising  things  that  should  not  bo  sold, 
and  that  boys  (and  men  too)  ought  not  to  buy.  There 
are  advertised  in  this  very  small  but  very  pernicious 
sheet  such  stuff  as  “  Magnetic  Love  Powders,  sure,  safe, 
and  reliable.  Warranted  to  win  the  affection  of  any  per¬ 
son  in  a  short  time.  Perfectly  harmless,  and  easily  used, 
etc.”  This  is  by  no  means  the  worst,  as  there  are  books, 
pictures,  and  other  matters,  advertised  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  they  are 
“  goods” — this  paper  calls  them,  but  really  “  bads,”— of  a 
kind  that  could  not  be  sold  openly,  but  all  this  round¬ 
about  machinery  of  cards  must  be  resorted  to,  to  induce 
well  meaning  persons  like  “  II  ”  to  send  secretly  the 
names  of  “  10  boys  ”  to  whom  they  can  as  secretly  send 
their  advertisements,  and  induce  these  boys  to  purchase 
things  they  would  not  dare  to  show  to  their  parents  or 
their  brothers  and  sisters.  We  think  that  “  II  ”  has 
small  cause  of  complaint  as  compared  with  the  parents 
of  the  boys  whose  names  he  has  thus  wrongly  used. 

DONT  SEND  A  NAME  OR  NAMES 
of  any  one,  men,  women,  or  children,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  unknown  parties,  no  matter  if  visiting  cards 
or  any  other  bait  is  used.  In  many  cases  all  such  attempts 
are  apparently  to  get  lists  of  names  for  improper  use,  as 
in  the  one  here  cited,  or  to  accumulate  them  for  sale. 
We  have  more  than  once  stated  that  lists  of  names  in 
any  section  of  the  country  are  offered  for  sale  in  Now 
York  and  other  large  cities.  Let  all  be  careful  how  they 
help  this  generally  doubtful,  and  often  rascally  traffic. 

THE  LOTTERIES  STILL  ALIVE. 

Though  under  the  ban  of  the  United  States  law,  (as  far 
as  that  can  interfere),  and  the  laws  of  most  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  States,  the  lottery,  while  severely  crippled,  is  still 
alive.  The  fact  that  those  concerned  go  to  great  expense 
in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  the  law,  and  run  the  risks  of  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  carrying  on  the  business,  show  hows 
wonderfully  profitable  it  must  be,  and  should  induce 
those  inclined  to  purchase  tickets  to  reflect — if  such  ever 
do  reflect — upon  the  sonree  of  all  the  money  so  freely  ex¬ 
pended.  They  should  know  that  it  is  the  buyers  of  tickets 
who  furnish  the  means,  and  that  the  chances  (or  at  least 
the  drawings)  are  so  largely  in  favor  of  the  lottery  man¬ 
agers,  that  they  have  full  purses,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  their  patrons.  Some  skill  is  displayed  in  the 
documents  now  sent  through  the  mails  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  Instead  of  the  former  bold  schemes,  neat  circulars 
with  “blind”  headings  are  sent,  or  the  lottery  scheme 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  neat  newspaper,  “the  same  with 
intent  to  deceive  ”  the  hurried  P.  O.  clerks.  Early  in 
November  the  N.  Y.  police  made  a  descent  upon  four  of 
the  places  in  which  the  tickets  of  the  “Kentucky  State 
Lottery”  were  sold,  arrested  the  proprietors  and  seized 
the  tickets.  The  confirmed  lottery  gambler  is  past  cure  ; 
so  long  as  tickets  are  to  be  had,  he  will  somehow  con¬ 
trive  to  get  them  ;  and  our  warnings  can  only  be  of  use 
to  those  who  are  novices,  and  find  the  inducements  pre¬ 
sented  so  tempting  that  they  are  inclined  to  try  their 
luck.  Some  of  these,  more  cautious  than  others,  before 
they  venture,  write  to  us  to  know  our  opinion  of  this  or 
that  lottery.  To  all  who  are  thus  tempted,  whether  they 
have  written  for  advice  or  not,  we  would  say  that  in  all 
but  a  few  States,  yon,  by  buying  a  ticket,  become  accesso¬ 
ry  to  a  misdemeanor.  The  law,  unfortunately  does  not 
punish  the  buyer,  but  by  purchasing  a  ticket  you.  in  most 
States,  knowingly  help  another  to  violate  the  law,  and 
are  morally,  if  not  legally,  just  as  culpable.  Besides  this, 
recollect  that  the  great  majority  of  the  “  Gift  Concerts,” 
“Prize  Distributions,”  or  by  whatever  other  name  a  lot¬ 
tery  may  be  disguised,  are 

OUT  AND  OUT  SWINDLES 

from  beginning  to  end  ;  this  we  have  shown  to  be  the 
case  in  the  exposures  of  the  present  year  as  well  as  in 

those  given  in  former  volumes _ Though  the  Red-man 

makes  slow  steps  towards  civilization,  there  are  now  and 
then  indications  that  Mr.  Lo  (the  poor  Indian)  is  pro¬ 
gressing,  and  we  have  now  a  case  which  shows  that  Mrs. 
Lo  is  not  behind  her  husband.  We  know  that  the. Indian 
can  drink  whiskey  and  play  cards  equal  to  the  white  man 
who  taught  him  ;  that  he  is  very  fond  of  those  ways  of 


civilized  life  that  allow  the  use  of  six-shooters, and  breech¬ 
loading  rifles  ;  that  in  the  means  he  will  resort  to  in  order 
to  get  powder,  be  it  only  a  single  charge,  thqt  he  may 
shoot  some  game  to  keep  his  children  from  starving, 
he  equals  the  wily  schemes  of  the  most  civilized  con¬ 
fidence  man,  but  we  did  not  know  until  recently  that  the 
red-man,  or  woman,  was  up  to  that  refinement,  that  cou- 
sumate  flower  of  our  later  civilization  of 

ADVERTISING  TO  SELL  RECIPES. 

It  is  a  very  touching  story  which  we  find  in  a  “  Fashion 
Quarterly.”  and  not  the  less  affecting  because  it  appears 
as  an  advertisement.  Mrs.  Oakee  Tubee,  it  is  her  name 
•—though  we  can't  help  thinking  that  “  Cedar-ee  Tub-ee  ” 
would  be  more  durable,  and  we  naturally  wonder  if  Mrs. 
Tub-ee  wears  the  hoop-ce. — But  we  digress.  The  story  is 
in  that  most  effective  form,  a  dialogue,  in  which  Mrs. 
Tubee  is  interviewed.  She  interviews  well  (another  in¬ 
dication  of  progress)  and  simmered  down  the  story  is 
that  Indians  are  never  bald,  and  never  have  beards.  They, 
unlike  old  Uncle  Ned,  always  have  hair  “In  the  place 
where  the  hair  ought  to  grow.”  We  will  pass  by  all  the 
talk  about  the  “  Great  Spirit,”  the  “Medicine Men,”  who 
held  the  secret,  and  the  particular  “  agony  ”  any  one 
would  get  who  divulged  the  secret,  and  coming  directly 
to  the  point,  say  that  the  superior  length,  blackness, 
thickness  and  persistence  of  the  red-man’s  hair  is  due  to 
the  use  of  “ Escollucus .”  That  is  a  very  good  looking 
name,  but  to  our  notion  it  smacks  of  the  ’pothecary 
shop  rather  than  of  the  wigwam.  Being  “  injun  ”  it  is 
of  course  made  of  “  roots  and  barks,”  and  it  is  a  comfort 
to  know  that  it  grows  everywhere,  “North  and  South, 
East  and  West.”  But,  it  wouldn’tdo  to  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  so  when  the  “  Great  Spirit”  taught  about 
keeping  the  hair  on  the  head,  it  at  the  same  time  said  that 
“  the  face  of  the  warrior  must  be  smooth  like  a  woman’s.” 
Hence  the  “  Sho-sue,"  which  not  only  destroys  hair,  but 
prevents  it  from  ever  growing  again.  Terrible  to  relate, 
this  stuff  “grows  in  every  pond.”  One  can  learn  some¬ 
thing,  even  from  a  squaw  ;  we  have  always  wondered 
why  Indians  never  washed  themselves— except  in  the 
rainy  season,  when,  there  being  no  umbrellas,  they  could 
not  help  it.  Now  we  know  that  it  is  because  “  Sho-sue  ” 
“grows  in  every  pond,”  and  would  completely  depilate 
them.  The  red-skinned  warriors,  in  whose  country  we 
have  lived,  were  not  up  to  the  “  Sho-sue,”  and  pulled  out 
the  beard  with  nippers  made  from  a  bit  of  sardine  box  or 
other  tin.  The  story  is  told  much  in  detail,  but  it  winds 
up  in  a  manner  that  shows  Mrs.  Oakee  Tubee  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  We  are  informed  that 
any  one  who  will  send  to  Mrs.  Oaktubee  a  string  of  wam¬ 
pum— we  beg  pardon— a  civilized  $1  greenback,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  “recipe  with  full  directions.”  If  that  isn’t  an 
evidence  of  civilization,  then  we  are  no  judge  of  the 
article.  Were  we  in  the  betting  line,  we  would  wager  a 
large  apple  that  the  recipe,  if  received,  (Oalctubs  may  be 
so  far  civilized  as  to  get  the  dollarand  then  forget),  while 
pretending  to  give  the  ingredients  to  make  these  hair 
stuffs,  would  give  to  the  articles  names  unknown  to  drug¬ 
gists,  and  moreover,  anticipating  this  ignorance  among 
the  medicine  men  of  the  pale-faces,  she  had  the  same  pre¬ 
pared,  and  would  dispose  of  it  for  other  greenbacks. 
Tubee’s  advertising  is  so  civilized,  that  we  feel  quite 
sure  she  would  be  equal  to  Adce  with  his  “  Indian  Cough- 
Plant,”  the  venerable  Inman,  (we  never  like  to  use  that 
name  without  the  endearing  Joe  or  Joey),  with  his 
“Corossa-apimis,”  and  the  rest  of  it,  or  to  Mother  Leg¬ 
gett,  with  her  “Chce-ochce”  and  “  Chee-Mouchons.” 
We  will  back  the  civilized  “salvage,”  Tubee,  against  any 
of  them.  Who  shall  say  that  our  “Indian  policy”  (we 
don’t  know  exactly  what  it  is)  is  a  failure  1  Onkee-Tubee 
—in  spite  of  the  fact  that  your  name  suggests  washing- 
days  and  cold  dinners— we  with  pride  hang  your  copper- 
colored  portrait  in  our  Humbug  Gallery,  where  you  will 
shine  among  your  pale-faced  brothers  and  sisters,  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  progress  your  race  has  made  in  one  form  of 
civilization. 


Yew  Yorli  State  fl>a,irymeii’s  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  Sixtli  Annual  Convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen  will  be  held  at  Elmira,  December 
13  and  14.  Several  addresses  will  be  ma  :e  by  prominent 
dairymen,  and  discussions  wiii  be  held  after  each  address, 
for  which  ample  time  will  be  allowed.  Dairymen  are 
urged  to  attend  this  convention. 

Califoi'nia  ffVsait  at  the  Centennial.  The 

“Pacific  Rural  Press,”  in  noticing  the  strictures  of  the 
“  Gardener’s  Monthly  ”  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  California  fruit  at  the  Centennial,  states 
that  the  sending  of  the  fruit  was  entirely  a  private  enter- 
prize.  The  State  made  no  provision  for  the  expenses  of 
an  exhibition  of  fruit,  and  the  persons  who  took  it  there 
did  so  not  to  show  the  fruit,  but  to  sell  it.  The  mistake 
seems  to  be  that  these  men  were  allowed  to  exhibit  at 
all;  they  made  a  convenience  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Exhibition,  and  under  color  of 
exhibiting,  found  a  ready  and  inexpensive  market. 
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Dried  are  soon  to  be  in  our  mar¬ 

kets.  According  to  a  Hawaiian  paper  an  Alden’S  drying 
apparatus  is  to  be  put  up  for  drying  bananas ;  the  owner 
expects  to  find  his  market  in  this  country  via  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  We  are  not  told  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  to 
make  them  eatable. 

Asbestos  SSooiisag'. — In  many  cases  it  is 
expedient  to  cover  a  building  with  some  substitute  for 
shingles  or  tin.  Among  the  various  roofing  felts  and 
other  materials  of  the  kind,  that  made  by  H.  W.  Johns, 
in  the  composition  of  which  asbestos  is  used,  is  regarded 
by  builders  and  others  as  the  most  useful. 

A  Baby  Swims'  was  described  by  Aunt 
Sue  in  her  “  Chats)'  for  last  month  (Nov.)  She  did  not 
know,  nor  did  we,  that  the  swing  she  described  is  so 
like  a  swing  that  was  patented  several  years  ago.  that 
one  in  making  it  would  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the 
holder  of  the  patent.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  any 
one  has  a  right  to  make  a  patented  article  for  his  own 
use,  and  that  the  patent  only  prevents  making  the  article 
for  sale.  This,  which  has  been  published,  by  some  who 
did  not  investigate  the  matter,  is  a  great  mistake.  Only 
the  holder  of  the  patent,  and  those  authorized  by  him, 
have  a  right  to  make  the  article  covered  by  it.  In  this 
present  case  the  swing  was  patented  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Lupton, 
M.  D..  (formerly  of  Cleveland,  O.,)  now  of  Middletown, 
Del.,  in  1867,  and  the  patent  will  not  expire  for  some  8 
years.  No  doubt  tbe  swing  is  a  very  good  one,  as  many 
thousands  have  been  sold  under  the  name  of  “Lupton’s 
Juvenile  Swing,”  but  our  friends  have  no  right  to  mako 
one  like  his.  Of  course,  knowing  the  facts,  it  is  an  act 
of  simple  justice  to  give  them  to  our  readers,  and  wo 
are  sure  that  none  among  them  will  willingly  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  another. 

Book  Notices. — The  crowded  state  of  our 
columns  prevents  printing  notices  of  a  number  of 
books,  which  must  be  postponed  until  another  month. 

Herd  Book  of  the  Ayrshire  BBreed- 
ers>  Association. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
New  Herd  Book  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 
It  lias  been  carefully  edited  by  J.  D.  W.  French,  Esq.,  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  who,  we  are  informed,  lias  given  his 
services  alKJget.her  gratuitously,  as  a  labor  of  love.  To 
collate  and  revise  so  many  pedigrees  as  are  contained  in 
this  record,  is  no  light  task,  and  Mr.  French  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  Ayrshire  Breeders,  for  his  services.  The 
hook  is  supplied  by  the  Association  at  $0.00  a  copy,  free 
by  mail.  Applications  may  be  made  to  Mr.  French. 

Give  your  i^iimc  sand  Address. — 

“Admirer  of  tbe  Agriculturist.”  Although  you  are  an 
admirer  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  we  prefer  to  have 
your  name  and  address  when  a  request  is  made  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  patents.  We  never  nnblish  names 
of  inquirers  in  full,  and  even  suppress  initials  when  re¬ 
quested,  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  correspondents 
should  withhold  their  names.  We  can  reply  to  no  ques¬ 
tions  from  parties  who  do  not  care  to  give  their  names. 

A  Text-Book  <>aa  Tctei-Inary  Ob¬ 
stetrics.— A  much-needed  and  very  valuable  work  on 
Veterinary  Obstetrics,  and  the  diseases  incident  to  partu¬ 
rition  in  our  domestic  animals,  is  now  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation  by  Messrs.  Bailliere  &  Co.,  of  King  William  street, 
London.  The .  author,  George  Fleming,  is  the  well- 
known  English  veterinary  surgeon,  and  author  ot  many 
valuable  books  on  veterinary  science  and  practice.  The 
work  is  issued  in  parts,  of  which  two  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  the  price  of  each  part  being  2s.  6d.  sterling.  An 
examination  of  the  two  parts  thus  far  issued  convinces 
us  of  the  value  of  this  work  both  to  the  professional 
veterinary  practitioner  and  the  stock-breeder. 

Diseases  of  IPoailfl.s-y. — The  best  and 
most  practically  useful  book  on  the  diseases  of  poultry 
that  we  have  seen,  is  the  one-  entitled  as  above,  by  Mr. 
Geo.  P.  Burnliam,  of  Melrose,  Mass.  The  author  is  a 
practical  poultry  man,  and  knowing'  the  advantages  of 
prevention  above  the  troubles  and  risks  of  cure,  makes 
a  special  point  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  diseases. 
Few  poultry-keepers  care  to  bother  with  physic,  and 
prefer  to  resort  to  the  summary  use  of  the  hatchet,  to 
end  the  ills  their  fowls  are  subject  to.  This  is  a  los¬ 
ing  business,  and  it  is  important,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  to 
know  how  to  keep  poultry  in  health.  This  book  lias 
some  excellent  advice  in. regard  to  this,  and  tbe  author’s 
remarks  about  vermin  are  especially  good.  Sent  from 
this  office,  post-paid,  for  50  cents  a  copy. 

Bnto’fsiatiomal  Dsiiry  Kxbibitlom 
at  Hamburg;. — The  Dairy  Association  which  was 
formed  at  Bremen  in  1S74,  lias  determined  to  hold  an  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  of  dairy  products  at  Hamburg  in 


1S77,  opening  February  28,  and  continuing  until  the  4th 
of  March  following.  All  dairy  products  and  utensils  will 
be  admitted,  also  carriages  for  milk,  appliances  for  keep¬ 
ing  it,  and  machinery  for  condensing  and  otherwise  pre¬ 
paring  it ;  also  food  for  cattle,  other  than  grain,  straw, 
and  hay;  scientific  articles,  models,  and  plans  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  means  of  education  for  the  business  of  dairying. 
Applications  for  space  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  De¬ 
cember  to  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Hamburg. 

A«Sviee  isn  ISegsirtl  to  Creameries. 

— “  B.  D.  B.,”  Shippensburg,  Pa.  Where  dairies  are 
small  and  scattered,  and  milk  can  only  be  collected  once 
a  day,  we  fear  the  profitable  working  of  a  creamery  would 
hardly  be  possible.  Farmers  ought  to  deliver  their  milk; 
if  it  is  collected  by  the  creamery,  the  price  paid  for  it 
should  be  reduced.  The  morning’s  milk  might  be  col¬ 
lected  along  with  the  evening’s  milk,  but  some  loss 
would  result.  If  no  collection  is  made  ou  Sundays,  the 
milk  of  that  day  would  be  kept  and  worked  up  by  the 
farmer.  The  best  way  probably  would  be  to  procure  ad¬ 
vice  from  an  expert,  like  X.  A.  Willard,  Little  Falls,  N.Y., 
or  L.  B.  Arnold,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  regard  to  tbe  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  overcome.  Either  of  these  gentlemen  would 
give  advice  professionally  for  a  reasonable  fee. 

Sweet  Coj-sb. — “  R.  D.,”  Vineland,  N.  J. 
In  neighborhoods  where  green  corn  is  grown  for  tho 
New  York  market,  there  will  be  found  one  or  two  local 
varieties,  which  have  been  established  by  selection,  and 
are  much  tetter  for  the  locality  than  any  other.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  early  corn,  as  a  few  days  arc,  in 
this,  often  of  great  importance.  Earliness  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  are  the  first  essentials,  then  the  ear  should  be  of 
good  size,  regularly  and  well  filled,  especially  at  the  tip  ; 
in  early  corn  the  eating  quality  is  not  so  much  regarded, 
as  the  others,  hut  other  things  being  equal,  tbe  better  it 
is,  the  more  readily  will  one  secure  regular  customers. 
You  will  no  doubt  find  among  your  neighbors  an  early 
variety  better  suited  to  your  locality,  than  you  can  get 
elsewhere.  For  later,  and  the  general  crop,  we  have 
seen  nothing  better,  iu  all  respects,  than  the  “  Tri¬ 
umph.”  Tbe  “Asylum”  and  “  Stoweli’s  Evergreen  ” 
are  both  excellent  late  varieties. 

lBBdl;iBBB,5natli«m  of*  :a  Horse’s  Eye, — 

“  T.  E.  M.,”  Cuba,  O.  A  speck  in  the  eye  of  a  horse,  re¬ 
sulting  from  inflammation,  may  be  absorbed  in  time,  if 
a  return  of  the  cause  is  guarded  against.  A  good  cool¬ 
ing  dressing  for  the  eye,  is  four  grains  of  sugar  of  lead, 
dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  rain  water;  or  sulphate  of  zinc 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  lead.  A  rag,  saturated  with 
the  solution,  should  be  hung  over  the  eye,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  kept  in  a  dark  stable  for  some  days.  The  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  speck  may  often  be  hastened  by  blowinginto 
tbe  eye,  through  a  goose-quill,  a  pinch  of  burnt  alum. 

A  ion*  SEieep. — “Mrs.  M.  O.  D.,” 

Spartansburs’,  S.  C.,  sends  the  following  recipe  for  a  dip 
for  sheep  as  a  cure  for  scab  and  ticks,  which  she  obtain¬ 
ed  from  a  Scotch  shepherd  in  Texas,  who  sold  10,000  lbs. 
of  wool  in  one  season  in  San  Antonio.  The  dip  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  Boil  25  lbs.  of  tobacco  in  100  gallons  of  water, 
add  12  lbs.  of  sulphur,  li  lbs.  of  arsenic,  and  2  boxes  of 
concentrated  lye.  The  tobacco  is  boiled  until  tbe  leaf 
is  gone  from  tbe  stalk,  and  the  sheep  are  dipped  in  the 
mixture  when  it  is  only  lukewarm. 

IMatrsdiiea  bsb  ;i  IBot-sse. — “C.”  Diarrhea 
is  sometimes  caused  by  a  tenderness  in  the  bowels,  that 
is  aggravated  by  work  or  rapid  driving.  When  it  is  thus 
caused,  tbe  horse  should  be  rested  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  only  driven  very  slowly,  and  for  short  dis¬ 
tances,  until  recovered.  The  food  should  be  changed 
from  whole  to  ground  grain,  tbe  hay  should  be  cut  ana 
moistened,  and  the  ground  feed  mixed  with  it.  In  place 
of  oats,  we  would  give  one  part  of  linseed  meal,  two  parts 
of  rye,  one  part  of  coarse  wheat  middlings,  and  (wo  parts 
of  oats,  all  very  finely  ground  together.  In  each  morning’s 
feed  wo  would  give  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  copper  for  a 
few  weeks.  Feed  lightly,  and  four  times  a  day. 

A  Tsarf  SIcai».-“  W.  A.  C.,”  Yonkers, 
N.  Y„  has  a  lot  of  turf  from  a  boggy  piece  of  ground. 
He  has  built  it  into  a  pile  4  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide, 
and  mixed  oyster-shell  lime  through  it.  He  asks  if, 
after  allowing  it  to  lie  during  the  next  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  it  will  be  suitable  to  apply  to  a  lawn,  and  if  there  is 
any  better  plan  of  using  it.— We  should  not  think  of  us¬ 
ing  this  on  the  lawn  any  more  than  we  would  feed  pop¬ 
corn  to  the  pigs — the  pigs  would  no  doubt  thrive  as  well 
as  on  common  corn.  This  sod  compost  would  be  a  use¬ 
ful  dressing  to  the  lawn,  but.  no  better,  or  not  so  good, 
as  one  of  articles  readily  obtained,  whereas,  if  one  wished 
to  purchase  a  few  loads  of  such  compost,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult.  if  not  impossible.  A  gardener  would  jealously 
g;tard  such  a  treasure  as  this  heap,  and  look  grudgingly 
at  every  shovelful  taken  from  it.  By  adding  half  as 


much  stable  manure,  and  re-building  tiie  heap  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer,  to  get  all  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated,  our  fritnd  will  have  a  splendid  compost,  re¬ 
quiring  perhaps  only  the  addition  of  some  sand  to  light¬ 
en,  to  fit  it  for  nearly  all  greenhouse  plants..  Such  a  com¬ 
post  would  be  valuable  to  put  into  a  hot-bed,  or  boxes 
used  for  raising  seedlings,  and  for  all  purposes  where  tbe 
best  possible  soil  is  required.  If  he  wishes  to  give 
choice  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  a  good  start,  this  may 
be  mixed  in  with  the  soil  at  planting.  It  would  he  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  substituie  for  so  valuable  a  compost,  while 
for  the  lawn,  guano,  bone,  ashes,  or  fine  manure,  without 
the  decomposed  turf,  will  answer  quite  as  well. 

Thatch  i'os-  a  Poultry-Mouse. — “  O. 

H.  A..”  Winchester,  Va.  A  thatched  roof  is  the  very 
worst  that  could  be  selected  for  a  poultry-house.  It 
would  harbor  hosts  of  vermin,  which  could  never  be 
ejected  from  it.  We  would  rather  have  no  roof  at  all, 
than  one  of  thatch.  The  best  is  one  of  Doards,  covered 
with  tarred  roofing,  and  whitewashed  thoroughly  beneath. 

Books  for  a  Stock  Farmer. — “  D.  J. 

V.,”  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  For  one  who  wishes  to  devote 
his  attention  to  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  books.  Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual. 
Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Husbandry.  Wright’s  Poultry 
Book.  Burnham’s  Diseases  of  Poultry.  Harris  ou  the 
Pig,  and  Jennings’  Diseases  of  Cattle.  Sheep,  Swine,  and 
Poultry.  Tiie  continual  references  to  these  subjects  in 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  will  also  be  found  useful. 

Wood  Ashes. — “  C.  L.  C.,”  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.  Wood  ashes  may  be  procured  by  the  boat-load  in 
New  York,  at  tbe  prices  quoted  in  our  market  reports. 
Chas.  Y.  Mapes,  158  Front  st.,  N.  Y.,  could  procure  them 
for  you  perhaps  in  less  quantities. 

Kcmctly  Fob-  Sand-Cracks. — “  W.  W. 

S.,”  Center  Co.,  Pa.  To  cure  sand-crack,  the  edges  of  the 
crack  should  be  pared,  and  the  hoof  about  the  crack  care¬ 
fully  roughened  with  a  file,  and  cleaned  from  grease  with 
spirits  of  ammonia,  or  ether.  Then  a  cement,  made  by 
melting  togethertwo  parts  ot  gutta  Percha,  and  one  part 
of  gum  ammoniacum,  should  he  applied  to  the  crack,  so 
as  to  cover  it  completely.  The  hoof  is  then  io  be  bound 
up  to  prelect  it  from  blows.  The  cement  may  be  molded 
while  warm  into  sticks,  and  a  piece  broken  off  when 
wanted  for  use,  and  softened  by  healing  gently. 

Apparatus. — “Mrs.  N.  S.  B.,” 

Marion  Co.,  W.  Ya.  Milking  machines  are,  so  far,  fail¬ 
ures.  They  do  not  empty  the  udder,  and  in  time  the  cow 
is  dried  up.  An  injured  teat  or  udder  may  be  relieved  of 
milk  by  t lie  tube  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
of  November,  but  we  would  not  use  them  as  a  regular 
tiling.  A  stricture  in  the  teat  maybe  remedied  by  means 
of  a  bougie  having  small  lancet  points  upon  its  sides, 
which  cut  the  skin  (o  a  proper  depth  as  it  is  passed  up¬ 
wards.  Such  an  instrument  is  made  by  Dr.  Horne, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  Janesville,  Wis. 

May  for  Fuel. — “  C.  G.  T.,”  Lincoln,  Neb. 

— The  method  in  use  for  converting  hay  into  fuel  is  to 
twist  it  very  tightly  into  ropes,  which  arc  then  knotted. 
In  this  condition  the  combustion  of  the  bay  is  somewhat 
retarded.  With  the  immense  peat  beds  in  your  State, 
there  should  bo  no  need  to  resort  to  such  a  poor  device 
for  procuring  fuel.  Many  of  the  large  sloughs,  when  dry 
in  summer  time,  ought  to  furnish  peat  of  fair  quality. 

Marsh  Mbb«1  and  GypscoBBS  Marl 
from  Nova  Scotia. — We  have  received  a  sample  of 
gpyseous  marl  from  the  marshes  of  Nova  Scotia,  sent  by 
Mr.  William  Manning,  of  Portland,  Me.  This  marl  con¬ 
tains  by  analyses,  2  per  cent  of  potash,  1  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  with  some  organic  matter,  sulphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  fertilizing 
matter.  As  it  can  be  procured  for  CO  to  70  cents  a  ton  on 
board  a  vessel  at  llie  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  is  probable  that  in 
some  localities  near  tiie  coast  it  may  be  found  profitable 
to  use  as  a  fertilizer.  On  exposure  to  the  weather,  it 
falls  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  is  easily  applied  to 
the  soil.  Mr.  Manning  states  that  it  lias  been  used  on 
grass  lands  in  Maine  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  Best  Fowl. — “H.  C.  F.,”  Ashland, 

Neb.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  best  fowl  to  keep.  After  trying  several  kinds,  we 
have  settled  on  tho  Light  Brahmas,  as  best  for  us ;  these 
are  good  layers,  good  sitters,  fair  eating,  very  handsome, 
very  tame  and  docile,  can  not  fly,  and  arc  too  lazy  to 
scratch  in  the  garden. 

“  Batten*  a  cats.’' — “  W.  L.  B.,”  Harford  Co., 

Md.,  bought  some  trees  which  were  represented  to  be 
“  tbe  real  butternut  of  the  confectioners,  a  three-cornered 
(  nut,  with  a  hard  shell,”  but  lie  now  thinks  they  arc  “the 
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same  as  we  call  white  walnuts.”  This  is  a  very  mixed 
case.  The  three-cornered  nut  of  the  shops  is  not  to  our 
knowledge  ever  called  “  Butternut,”  though  it  is  often 
called  “Cream-nut,”  but  more  frequently  “Brazil-nut,” 
and  “  Castanea.”  It  comes  from  Brazil,  and  is  unlike 
the  true  Butternut  in  every  respect ;  it  is  not  known  to 
our  nurserymen,  and  you  could  no  more  succeed  with  it, 
than  you  could  with  the  Banana.  The  “Butternut  ”  is 
closely  related  to  the  Black  Walnut,  but  has  a  longer 
fruit  fboth  of  these  differ  from  the  “  White  Walnut,”  or 
Hickory,  in  having  very  rough  nuts,  to  which  the  husk 
adheres,  and  does  not  break  away  as  in  all  the  hickories. 
If  any  one  has  sold  you  a  tree  that  would  bear  the  three- 
cornered  nuts  of  the  shops,  he  has  committed  a  fraud. 

Indigcslion  or  Staggers  in  Pig'S. 

— “  P.  B.  R.,"  Portage  Co.,  O.  The  symptoms  of  what 
are  called  “  staggers  ”  in  young  pigs  are,  turning  around 
and  staggering  about,  seeming  blindness,  and  turning  of 
the  neck  to  one  side.  It  is  caused  by  indigestion,  and 
congestion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  from  over-feeding 
or  weakness.  The  remedy  is  to  give  a  tablespoonful  of 
linseed  oil,  or  the  same  quantity  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolv¬ 
ed  in  warm  water,  and  feed  very  lightly  for  some  time 
with  thin  oat-meal  gruel,  given  cold.  The  trouble  may 
be  prevented  by  shortening  the  feed  to  about  half  the 
usual  ration,  as  soon  as  the  pig  begins  to  look  unthrifty, 
and  when  it  begins  to  grow  again,  increase  the  feed 
gradually.  More  pigs  are  starved  by  over-feeding,  than 
by  short  commons. 

English  Sparrows. — H.  McIntyre,  Ala., 
asks  what  the  English  sparrow  could  do  in  ridding  them 
of  the  “cotton  caterpillar.”  The  sparrows  are  domestic 
birds,  and  live  around  dwellings.  They  require  houses, 
or  if  building,  a  dense  growth  of  ivy  or  a  thatch  afford 
convenient  places,  they  will  build  their.nests  in  these. 
They  have  about  three  broods  a  year,  and  as  they  feed 
their  young  on  animal  food,  the  number  of  insects  they 
destroy  is  very  great.  So  far,  all  is  in  their  favor,  but 
the  old  birds  do  not  live  entirely,  if  largely,  upon  insects, 
and  the  young,  when  fledged,  also  require  other  food, 
and  they  devour  grain,  seeds,  and  small  fruits,  and  in 
Europe  do  so  much  mischief  that  they  are  classed  among 
the  pests.  They  do  not  migrate,  but  remain  all  the  year 
round,  and  when  there  is  much  snow  they  must  be  fed. 
In  Europe  they  are  charged  with  attacking  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  buds  of  fruit  and  other  trees ;  this  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  supplying  them  with  food  and  water,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  your  State  they  could  find  food  every  day  in  the 
year.  European  farmers  who  regard  them  as  a  nuisance 
strive  to  reduce  their  numbers  by  destroying  their  nests, 
and  do  not  take  into  account  the  good  they  may  do  early 
in  the  season.  Having  both  sides  of  the  question  in 
brief,  you  can  judge  if  the  balance  is  likely  to  be,  in  your 
case,  in  favor  or  against  the  introduction  of  the  birds. 

'I'lae  Cheapest  Feed  for  Cows.— 

“Amateur,”  Hudson,  Wis.  Wheat  bran  at  $8  per  ton  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  feed  for  milk-cows.  It  contains 
the  salts  needed  for  the  milk,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
fat  which  goes  to  help  make  cream.  It  is  more  valuable 
than  shorts  at  double  the  price. 

Reducing'  Rones  by  Sulphuric 

Acid.— “  C.  W.  C.,”  Richmond  Co.,  Va.  The  method 
of  reducing  bones  by  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  way  is  as 
follows :  The  bones,  broken  as  finely  as  possible,  are 
heaped  in  a  shallow  box  of  plank,  and  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted.  Some  of  the  acid  is  then  poured  over  them,  taking 
great  care  to  avoid  splashing.  The  mass  is  then  shoveled 
over  and  mixed.  More  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  then 
more  acid,  until  about  36  or  40  lbs.  of  acid  to  the  100  lbs. 
of  bone  has  been  used.  The  heap  is  then  left  to  heat 
and  decompose.  After  24  hours  it  may  be  worked  over 
with  the  shovel,  when  it  will  be  pasty  or  soft.  It  may  be 
dried  by  the  addition  of  earth  free  from  lime.  Some  of 
the  mills  described  on  page  456,  of  the  present  number, 
may  be  used  to  grind  the  bones  fine,  in  which  condition 
they  are  more  easily  reduced  by  the  acid.  The  process  is 
very  disagreeable  and  somewhat  dangerous  to  those  not 
accustomed  to  chemical  manipulations,  and  one  that  few 
will  care  to  repeat.  When  a  good  phosphate  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  same  price  as  ground  bone,  we  can  not  ad¬ 
vise  farmers  to  make  it  themselves.  We  would  rather 
use  the  fine-ground  bone. 

Poultry  Keeping  and  Gardening 

by  liadies.— “  Subscriber.”  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  lady  should  not  undertake  the  business  of  gardening 
and  poultry  keeping,  if  she  takes  a  fancy  for  it.  It  is  as 
respectable  and  proper  a  way  of  securing  a  livelihood  for 
a  woman  as  for  a  man. 

Size  of  a  Market-Garden. — “  J.  B. 

Q.,”  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Twenty-five  acres  is  ample  for  a 
market  garden.  By  good  management  an  average  of  at 
least  $400  an  acre  ought  to  be  taken  every  year,  as  two 


or  three  successive  crops  should  be  grown  in  each  season. 
Success  in  this  business,  however,  depends  not  so  much 
upon  hard  work  as  upon  good  and  skillful  management. 

Irritation  of  the  Kidneys  or  Blad¬ 
der. — “  O.  T.  R.,”  Montgomery  Co.,  Kansas.  When  a 
horse  is  suffering  from  irritation  of  the  bladder  or  kid¬ 
neys,  the  symptoms  are  as  follows :  lie  makes  ineffectual, 
frequent  efforts  to  stale,  turns  his  nose  towards  the  flank, 
which  is  the  seat  of  pain,  groans,  lies  down  and  rises 
frequently  and  repeatedly,  these  spasms  recurring  every 
20  or  30  minutes.  Hard  work  brings  on  or  increases  the 
spasms.  This  affection  generally  becomes  chronic,  and 
appears  after  taking  cold,  or  any  severe  labor.  We  have 
relieved  it,  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  own  horses,  by  giv¬ 
ing  one  dram  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  four  drams  of 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  in  half  a  pint  of  rain  water,  daily, 
and  have  prevented  its  recurrence  by  avoiding  corn  as 
feed,  and  using  rye  and  oats,  ground  with  some  linseed- 
oil  cake,  and  being  careful  not  to  over  exert  the  animal 
at  any  time.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  is  made  by  mixing 
Nitric  Acid  with  twice  its  bulk  of  Muriatic  Acid.  A 
slight  effervescence  takes  place  when  they  are  mixed ; 
when  this  has  ceased  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  stop¬ 
pered  bottle  and  handled  with  care,  as  it  is  more  corro¬ 
sive  than  either  acid  by  itself. 


“A  IMsease  Mice  Founder.” — “  W. 

M.  S.,”  Aiken,  S.  C.  To  give  any  reasonable  advice 
about  your  hogs,  we  must  know  the  symptoms,  and  what 
has  been  their  feeding  and  treatment  for  some  time  past. 
The  above  phrase  is  so  vague  that  we  can  suggest  no 
remedy.  We  surmise  that  paralysis  is  meant,  but  can 
form  no  judgment  about  the  case  as  it  is  presented. 

Winter  Oats,— “G.  S.  C.,”  Fishers,  N.  Y. 
We  are  not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  Winter 
oats,  in  a  locality  so  far  north  as  yours.  They  are  largely 
grown  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  and  if  they 
can  be  acclimated  in  the  northern  portion  they  would 
without  doubt  be  valuable.  Where  the  winter  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  only  low,  but  remains  so  during  long  periods, 
these  oats  should  be  planted  only  as  an  experiment. 

Prize  Essay  on  Ikiseases  of  Swine. 

—The  Berkshire  Swine  Association  has  announced  an 
offer  of  $100  for  the  best  approved  essay  on  diseases  of 
swine,  their  causes,  prevention,  and  remedies.  The 
competing  essays  are  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  at  Springfield,  III.,  before  Jan. 
1st,  1817.  The  essay  to  which  the  premium  may  be 
awarded  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  second 
volume  of  the  “Berkshire  Swine  Record.”  The  award¬ 
ing  committee  are  Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  Prof. 
Smith,  of  the  Toronto  Veterinary  College,  non.  T.  C. 
Jones,  of  the  National  Life  Stock  Journal,  and  E.  G. 
Bedford,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky. 

Rutter  Floating'  on  Milk. — “M.  M. 

M.,”  Clandboye,  Manitoba.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
small  particles  of  butter  to  be  formed  during  the  milking 
of  cows  that  give  more  than  usually  rich  milk.  The  but¬ 
ter  globules  become  broken  either  in  the  udder  or  in  the 
pail,  the  thin  pellicle  which  covers  them  being  ruptured, 
and  the  minute  particles  of  butter  cohere  and  form  small 
masses,  visible  to  the  eye.  It  is  not  a  defect,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  indicates  that  the  cow  is  an  excellent  butter- 
maker.  It  sometimes  happens  with  ordinary  cows,  when 
the  milk  front  neglect  has  not  been  drawn  at  the  usual 
time.  The  pressure  in  the  udder  may  then  cause  the 
globules  to  become  broken  and  the  freed  butter  to  gather. 

Hay  an«l  Cotton  Press. — “  P.  R.  F.” 

Barton,  Ark.  The  hay  presses  in  general  use  may  also 
be  used  for  pressing  cotton.  Information  about  these 
presses  may  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Dederick  &  Co.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  who  manufacture  several  kinds. 

'Flterjiiometer  Churns. — “R.  F.”  There 
is  no  necessity  to  have  a  thermometer  fixed  to  the  churn. 
The  risk  of  fracture  is  probably  the  reason  the  churns 
having  fixed  thermometers  have  gone  out  of  use.  For  a 
family  churn,  the  “  Blanchard  ”  is  chosen  by  many ;  the 
“Bullard  Oscillating  Churn”  is  well  liked  by  others. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  write  to  the  parties 
who  advertise  churns,  and  procure  descriptive  circulars, 
and  choose  that  which  seems  most  suitable.  Out  of 
about  1,000  different  kinds  of  churns  in  use,  and  many  of 
them  really  good  ones,  it  is  a^difficult  thing  to  justly  de¬ 
cide  which  is  the  best, 

Weakness  in  Ckickens. — “  C.  D.  J.,” 
Livingston  Co.,  Mich.  When  fowls,  otherwise  healthy, 
become  weak  on  their  legs,  stagger  and  droop  their 
wings,  it  is  a  notice  that  they  need  some  new  blood,  and 
the  roosters  should  be  changed  at  once.  The  chickens 
would  be  helped  by  having  a  small  pinch  of  copperas  each 
daily,  and  plenty  of  red  pepper  in  their  food  for  a  few  days. 


Reports  of  tine  Judges  at  tlie  Ceu> 

temital, — “  V.  W.  K.,”  Winne  Co.  The  reports  of  the 
judges  at  the  Centennial  will  no  doubt  be  officially  pub¬ 
lished  at  some  future  time— probably  not  before  Congress 
meets.  As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  machines  tried 
there,  it  woidd  not  be  fair  for  ns  to  make  any  statement, 
lest  undue  weight  should  be  given  to  it.  There  was  no 
competitive  trial,  but  the  machines  were  merely  exhibit¬ 
ed,  and  that  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Basket  Items  con¬ 
tinued  on  page  4730 


The  First  Prize  Jerseys  at  the  Centennial. 


The  owners  of  the  principal  prize  Jersey  Cattle, 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  have  favored  us  with 
photographs  of  their  animals,  from  which  the  en¬ 
gravings  upon  our  first  page  have  been  made. 
We  present  these  portraits  as  an  instance  of  what 
can  be  done  by  photography  in  contrast  with  the 
fanciful  drawings  of  certain  artists.  That  there 
are  defects  and  distortions  in  photography  is  known; 
but  the  practiced  eye  can  detect  these  and  make 
allowance  for  them.  There  are,  however,  no  deceits 
in  this  process.  The  form  of  the  body  is  not  chang¬ 
ed,  nor  its  rounded  portions  altered  into  straight 
lines  and  squares,  nor  the  resemblance  of  the  por¬ 
trait  to  the  animal  only  to  be  discovered  when  the 
spectator  exercises  his  fancy  or  is  told  by  the  label. 
Generally  it  is  recognizable  at  once,  although  the 
work  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  artist 
who  finishes  the  photograph,  engraver,  electro¬ 
typer,  and  the  printer  since  it  left  the  camera. 

The  portraits  here  given  are  of  great  interest,  as 
they  represent  what  are  probably  the  best  Jersey 
cows  in  the  world.  The  Jersey  cattle  collected  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  were  remarkably  select. 
They  competed  not  only  for  a  valuable  premium, 
but  for  a  high  honor,  and  the  race  was  well  and 
numerously  represented.  Doubtless  no  better  col¬ 
lection  of  Jerseys  were  ever  gathered  together,  and 
our  formerly  expressed  opinion,  that  in  this  country 
we  have  better  Jerseys  than  are  to  be  found  else¬ 
where,  we  consider  as  justified  by  this  exhibition. 
From  this  collection  the  prize  winners  were  select¬ 
ed  with  painstaking  care  and  deliberation.  The 
scale  of  points  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
was  the  test  of  merit.  Color,  very  properly,  was 
entirely  ignored,  for  a  good  cow  may  be  of  any 
color,  and  cows  can  not,  ordinarily,  be  bred  for 
beauty,  in  preference  to  usefulness.  The  premiums 
competed  for  were  offered  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  as  follows  :  $300  for  the  best  herd,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  bull  and  four  cows  ;  $250,  each,  for 
the  best  bull  and  cow,  and  $100,  each,  forthe  second 
best  bull  or  cow  ;  in  all  $1,000.  The  competition 
for  these  prizes,  and  for  the  honors  attached  to 
them,  brought  out  a  very  large  number  of  the  best 
animals,  more  in  fact  than  the  aggregate  of  all  other 
breeds  on  exhibition. 

The  Herd  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Sharpless  of  Philadelphia  for  his  bull  “Chetten 
Duke,”  and  four  cows,  “Milkmaid,”  H.  R.,  “Black 
Bess,”  H.  R.  1788;  “Tiberia,”  H.  R.  ;  and  “Lady 
Maud,”  H.  R.  3795.  The  portraits  of  all  of  these 
cows  are  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  we  regret  that 
we  are  not  able  to  give  the  portrait  of  the  bull,  as  it 
was  not  possible,  after  many  endeavors,  to  procure  a 
photograph,  on  account  of  the  animal’s  restlessness. 
“Chetten  Duke”  is  out  of  Mr.  Sharpless’  “Duck- 
ess,”  a  noted  grand  cow,  and  inherits  his  dam’s 
grand  qualities.  These  cows  are  all  heavy  milkers, 
and  butter  makers,  “  Lady  Maud,”  for  instance,  the 
past  summer,  as  a  two-year  old  only,  gave  92  quarts 
of  milk  in  7  days,  from  which  91  lbs.  of  the  best  but¬ 
ter  was  made.  She  was  giving  a  month  ago,  on 
grass  alone,  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  61  months 
after  calving.  The  first  prize  cow  was  “Niobe,”  H. 
R.  99,  who  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Sharp¬ 
less,  also  of  Philadelphia.  This  cow,  a  model 
Jersey,  is  18  years  old,  but  still  in  prime  condition 
of  health  and  usefulness.  She  seemed  to  us  the 
Jersey,  par  excellence,  of  the  whole  exhibition,  and 
recalled  the  style  of  cow  which  used  to  be  popular 
before  breeders  gave  so  much  attention  to  beauty 
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of  form,  smoothness  of  outline  and  solid  colors. 
The  second  prize  cow  was  “Cyrene,”  H.  R.  137; 
she  is  9  years  old,  yellow  and  white,  a  tine  cow, 
having  excellent  milking  properties.  When  the 
portrait  was  taken  at  the  Exhibition,  the  cow  was 
nearly  dry,  being  due  to  calve  this  month.  The  first 
premium  bull  was  “  Litchfield,”  solid  fawn  in  color, 
owned  by  F.  R.  Starr  ;  the  second  prize  was  taken 
by  “Bellini,”  owned  by  H.  J.  Lothrop,  a  very 
beautiful  animal,  but  yet  having  good  useful  quali¬ 
ties.  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  portraits 
of  these,  or  we  would  gladly  have  given  them. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— Ho.  82. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 


A  correspondent  in  Connecticut  writes  about  his 
cows,  which  he  feeds  as  follows  : — In  the  summer, 
fodder  corn,  brewers’  grains,  corn-meal  and  wheat 
bran.  The  daily  average  per  cow  being  2  quarts  of 
meal,  4  to  8  quarts  grains  (or  bran  when  grains 
are  short).  The  supply  of  fodder  corn  is  unlimited. 
There  is  little  or  no  pasture.  The  same  in  winter, 
with  hay  and  roots  instead  of  corn  fodder.  Often 
a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  corn-meal. 

With  this  treatment  the  cows  go  to  milk  or  to 
fat— if  to  fat  they  are  slaughtered.  “  This  plan, 
on  the  average,  works  well,  but  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  I  lose  every  year  a  cow  or  two  from 
milk-fever — always  in  September.  The  cow  calves 
all  right,  appears  well  at  the  start,  but  iu  24  hours 
the  fever  symptoms  appear,  and  in  36  hours  more 
she  is  dead.  There  appears  to  be  no  help,  always 
fatal.  I  thought  perhaps  one  cow  a  year  ago  was 
about  the  percentage  of  loss  I  ought  to  expect,  but 
last  September  I  lost  two  in  a  fortnight,  w'hich 
caused  me  to  think  that  there  might  be  something 
wrong  in  my  system  of  feeding.  As  the  cows  ap¬ 
proach  calving  time,  say  7  months,  I  stop  the  meal 
and  try  to  dry  them  off,  but  as  I  keep  the  other  feed 
well  up  to  the  quantity,  they  do  not  always  dry.” 

He  then  asks  whether  there  is  anything  in  his 
feeding  which  tends  to  produce  fever.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  perhaps  cotton-seed  meal  in  place  of 
corn-meal  would  be  an  improvement. 

The  proper  percentage  of  loss  by  milk-fever  is 
precisely  nothing  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  an  old 
cow,  whose  race  is  run,  may  take  this  occasion  for 
departing,  but  with  an  animal  in  good  health  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  disease  to  be  due  only  and  always  to  over¬ 
feeding.  A  co  w  about  to  calve  should  be  kept  in  what 
would  ordinarily  be  called  good  thrifty  condition, 
but  everything  like  high  condition  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed  until  the  flow  of  milk  is  well  established.  Then, 
with  good  feeding, she  will  without  danger  keep  up  a 
good  flow  throughout  her  milking  period.  But  the 
change  of  conditions  which  take  place  when  the 
secretion  first  begins  to  break  loose,  and  when  the 
milk-giving  organs  first  come  into  action— this  oc¬ 
curring  at  the  time  when  the  birth  of  the  calf  has 
already  taxed  the  vital  energies  to  a  serious  extent 
—is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  feverishness. 
Under  a  judicious  system  of  feeding,  the  milk  secre¬ 
tion  will  be  slowly  developed,  and  after  the  cow 
has  somewhat  regained  strength,  and  the  natural 
flow  has  set  in,  it  may  be  very  soon  carried  to  its 
full  amount  by  stronger  feeding.  Some  good,  in 
the  way  of  prevention,  may  be  done  by  giving  a 
medicine  which  tends  to  check  the  action  of  the 
heart — like  aconite — but  the  sovereign  preventive 
of  milk-fever  in  a  cow  is  to  be  sought  in  a  judicious 
system  of  starvation.  For  at  least  a  month  before 
calving  she  should  have  only  hay— and  hay  of 
ordinary  quality  at  that ;  during  the  last  two  weeks 
the  poorest  hay  and  straw  should  be  substituted, 
and  after  the  calf  is  dropped,  she  should  have  for 
21  hours  little  more  than  air  itself,  and  then  a  warm 
bran  mash.  After  this  she  may  have  a  little  hay, 
and  after  another  21  hours  it  is  safe  to  begin  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  food  until  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  she  is  up  to  her  full  rations  again. 

A  new  element  has  come  into  the  discussion 
concerning  the  different  methods  for  setting  milk 
in  deep  cans.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  best  so  to  set  milk,  seems  to  be  difinitely  settled, 
and  there  are  hardly  two  opinions  on  the  subject 


among  those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  as  to  its 
convenience,  compactness,  and  its  general  applica¬ 
bility.  Wherever  ice  is  plenty,  Hardin’s  refrigera¬ 
tor  system  is  attracting  attention.  A  large  dairy¬ 
man  asks  :  “  How  much  ice,  under  this  system,  will 
be  required  to  treat  the  milk  of  50  cows,  making 
300  pounds  of  butter  per  week  ?  ” — This  question 
can  not  be  answered  with  scientific  accuracy,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  different  conditions  under  which  the  ice 
is  to  be  used.  The  loss  of  heat  through  the  sides 
of  the  refrigerator,  the  leaking  out  of  cold  air 
through  the  imperfect  fitting  of  the  door,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  door  is  opened  the  entire  change  of  the  air 
within,  would  all  have  some  influence  upon  the 
question  ;  but  supposing  the  full  effect  of  the  ice  to 
be  available,  the  result  would  be  about  as  follows  : 

A  pound  of  ice,  in  melting,  takes  up  the  heat 
that  would  be  required  to  affect  the  temperature 
of  142  pounds  of  water,  one  degree.  Milk,  when  it 
is  drawn  from  the  cow,  is  of  a  temperature  of  be¬ 
tween  93°  and  99°.  From  the  moment  it  leaves  the 
teat,  until  it  is  strained  into  the  cans,  it  is  constant¬ 
ly  losing  heat.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate 
this  loss  at  from  8°  to  10°,  and  to  assume  that  the 
cans/when  placed  in  a  refrigerator,  are  at90°.  We 
will  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  reduced  according  to 
Hardin’s  system  to  40°,  which  gives  a  reduction  of 
50°  to  be  effected  by  the  melting  ice.  If  the  50  cows 
average  10  quarts  per  day,  (2.15  lbs.  per  quart),  the 
total  weight  will  be  1,075  lbs.,  all  of  which  is  to  be 
reduced  50°,  which  would  require  the  cooling  power 
of  3781  lbs.  of  ice.  It  would  of  course  be  possible 
to  make  the  refrigerator  so  perfect,  that  practically 
all  of  this  cooling  effect  could  be  made  available. 
If  12  quarts  of  milk  are  required  for  1  pound  of 
butter,  the  dairy  will  yield  (500  quarts)  411  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  if  ice  costs  1  cent  per  pound,  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  3  cents  on  each  pound  of  butter,  an 
amount  which  the  great  economy  in  utensils  and 
cleaning  work  at  the  dairy,  and  the  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  uniform  quality  of  the  butter,  would 
much  more  than  pay  for.  At  the  6ame  time,  3  cts. 
per  pound  for  this  element  of  butter  making  seems 
high,  and  I  should  recommend,  even  where  the  re¬ 
frigerator  system  is  to  be  used,  that  the  cans  be 
first  placed  in  a  vat  of  water  which  will  reduce  the 
temperature  to  60°.  This  will  leave  but  20°  of  cool¬ 
ing  to  be  effected  by  the  ice,  and  make  a  charge  of 
less  than  1  cent  per  pound  for  this  item.  Even  if 
the  water  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  pumped  by  hand, 
the  expense  of  pumping  will  be  slight — far  less 
than  would  be  that  of  using  ice  to  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  from  90°  to  60°. 

In  our  dairy  we  rarely  reach  a  temperature  less 
than  from  50°  to  54°,  and  the  result  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  During  such  drouths  as  that  from  which 
we  suffered  this  year,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  put  a  little  ice  into  the  water-vat  on  first  setting 
the  milk,  but  ordinarily,  with  spring  water  at  hand 
in  sufficient  quantity,  we  have  had  nothing  but  the 
moderate  expense  of  pumping  by  wind-power,  and 
even  this  expense  has  been  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  convenience  of  a  good  supply  always  at 
hand  for  watering  the  stock. 

Perhaps  the  value  of  any  system  for  butter-mak¬ 
ing  is  as  well  decided  as  in  any  other  way  by  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  butter-makers.  Our  dairy 
woman,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  work  for 
three  years,  left  at  short  notice  about  the  middle 
of  October.  Her  successor,  the  fifth  we  have 
had  since  we  began  operations,  had  only  a  few 
weeks  instruction  before  the  other  left,  and  has 
kept  up  the  standard  from  the  start.  Since  we 
adopted  the  deep  can  system,  we  have  had  four 
different  dairy  women— all  Germans — and  all  en 
tirelynew  to  the  business,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  material  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  product, 
save  in  the  summer  of  1874,  when  we  bought  from 
a  neighbor  an  amount  of  milk  more  than  equal  to 
our  own  product.  This  neighbor  has  no  Jersey 
blood  in  his  herd,  and  occasionally,  in  bad  weather, 
there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  quality  from  this 
cause.  But  given  a  head  of  Jersey  cattle,  with  deep 
cans,  good  water,  and  a  Bullard’s  churn,  the  best 
of  “gilt-edge  ”  butter  will  almost  make  itself;  with 
decent  attention  to  cleanliness  and  regularity,  and 
with  a  fair  quality  of  food  for  the  cattle— a  perfect 
result  is  a  matter  of  certainty. 


I  may  add,  too,  that  the  amount  of  labor  required 
under  these  circumstances  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  dairy,  is  not  more  than  half  so  great  os  that 
where  shallow  pans  are  set  in  a  room  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  external  air,  or  even  in  the  cellar, 
and  producing  butter  of  varying  quality. 

In  the  last  number  of  these  papers  I  made  the 
mistake  of  using— when  speaking  of  the  judging  of 
J erseys  at  the  Centennial — a  copy  of  the  Scale  of 
Points  which  was  printed  while  we  were  discussing 
its  adoption.  It  was  considerably  modified  before 
it  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  correct  the  error  is  to  give  the  scale  as 


finally  established  by  the  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club : 

SCALE  OF  POINTS  FOR  COWS. 

Points.  Counts. 

1.  Head  small,  lean,  and  rather  long; .  2 

2.  Face  dished,  broad  between  the  eyes,  and  nar¬ 

row  between  the  horns . . .  1 

3.  Muzzle  dark,  and  encircled  by  a  light  color. .  1 

4.  Eyes  full  and  placid .  1 

5.  Horns  small,  crumpled,  and  amber  color .  3 

6.  Ears  small  and  thin .  1 

7.  Neck  straight,  thin,  rather  long,  with  clean 

throat,  and  not  heavy  at  the  shoulders .  4 

8.  Shoulders  sloping  and  lean  ;  withers  thin  ; 

breast  neither  deficient  nor  beefy .  3 

9.  Back  level  to  the  setting  on  of  tail,  and  broad 

across  the  loin .  4 

10.  Barrel,  hooped,  broad  and  deep  at  the  flank. .  8 

11.  Hips  wide  apart,  and  fine  in  the  bone  ;  rump 

long  and  broad .  4 

12.  Thighs  long,  thin,  and  wide  apart,  with  legs 

standing  square,  and  not  to  cross  in  walking.  4 

13.  Legs  short,  small  below  the  knees,  with 

small  hoofs .  3 

14.  Tail  fine,  reaching  the  hocks,  with  good  switch  3 

15.  nide  thin  and  mellow,  with  fine  soft  hair. ...  4 

16.  Color  of  hide  where  the  hair  is  white ;  on 

udder  and  inside  of  ears,  yellow .  5 

17.  Fore-udder  full  in  form,  and  running  well 

forward . 8 

18.  Hind-udder  full  in  form,  and  well  up  behind.  8 

10.  Udder  free  from  long  hair,  and  not  fleshy —  5 

20.  Teats  rather  large,  wide  apart,  and  squarely 

placed . 6 

21.  Milk-veins  prominent . 5 

22.  Escutcheon  high  and  broad,  and  full  on  thighs.  8 

23.  Disposition  quiet  and  good-natured .  3 

24.  General  appearance,  rather  lean  than  fleshy..  6 

Perfection .  100 

In  judging  heifers,  omit  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21. 


The  same  scale  of  points  shall  be  used  in  judging  bulls, 
omitting  Nos.  17,  IS,  19,  and  21,  and  making  moderate 
allowance  for  masculinity. 

Note.— It  is  recommended  that  Judges  at  Fairs  do  not 
award  prizes'  to  animals  hilling  below  the  following 
minimum  standard,  viz. :  Cows,-  70  counts ;  Heifers,  55 
counts  ;  Bulls,  50  counts.” 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXIV. 

BY  mOF.  W.  O.  ATWATER. 


The  Editor  of  one  of  our  best  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  recently  remarked  that  farmers  now  read  and 
understand  scientific  material  that,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  would  have  been  passed  over  like  so 
much  Greek.  Frequent  illustrations  of  the  truth 
of  this  occur  in  the  inquiries  I  receive  respecting 
fertilizers.  To  answer  these  I  must  continue  farther 
the  topic  discussed  last  month— the  removal  of 
fertilizing  ingredients  by  crops  and  their  re-supply 
by  commercial  fertilizers.  The  following  tabic, 
computed  from  the  figures  in  the  table  in  No. 
XVIII  of  this  series  (June)  will  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  amounts  of  the  important  ingredients  of 
plant-food  removed  from  the  soil  by  different  crops  : 

Note,  that  I  am  simply  speaking  of  commercial 
manures  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  food  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  by  our  crops,  and  not  discussing  the 
question  whether  it  will  be  most  profitable  in  any 
given  case  to  buy  such  fertilizers,  or  to  depend  on 
tillage,  farm  manure,  or  green  crops,  to  supply  the 
needed  materials.  Bearing  in  mind  what  was  said 
last  month,  and  previously,  about  the  calculation 
of  formulas  for  fertilizers,  and  the  fact  that  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ingredients,  let  us  notice  how  much  of 
these  is  furnished  by  our  ordinary  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  at  what  cost. 
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Table  35. 

Materials  removed  from  the 
Soil  by  various  Crops. 

1  Sulphuric- 
Acid. 

|  PS  . 

gs 

Ph 

| 

1 

Potash. 

O  . 
W  fc 
H  H 
2® 

TOBACCO. 

Ibs. 

Ibs. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

Leaves,  1,800  lbs.,  1,260  lbs.  dry _ 

Stalks,  1,100  as.  dry . 

14 

7.5  73 

17 

71 

49 

3 

15 

15 

2 

47 

33 

Total . 

17 

22.5  88 

19 

118 

82 

RYE. 

Grain,  25  bualiels=l,400  as . 

0.8 

11.8 

. 

0.7 

2.9 

7.8 

24.6 

Straw,  3,500  as . 

3.8 

7.3,12.2 

3.9 

27.3 

14.0 

Total . 

4.1 

19.1  12.9 

6.8 

35  1 

38.6 

OATS. 

Grain,  30  bushels=960  as . 

0.4 

6.0 

1.0 

1.8 

4.2 

18.4 

Straw,  2,000  a» . 

2.6 

3.8 

7.2 

3.2 

17.8 

11.2 

Total . 

3.0 

9.8 

8.2 

5.0 

22.0 

29.6 

WHEAT. 

Grain,  20  bushels=l,200  as . 

0.1 

9.5 

7.2 

2  4 

6.4 

25.0 

Straw,  3000  as . 

3.3 

6.6 

8.1 

3.3 

18.9 

14.4 

Total . 

3.4 

16.1 

15.3 

5.7 

25.3 

39.4 

CORN. 

Grain,  50  bushels=2, 800  as . 

0,6 

16.5 

0.8 

5  6 

10.4 

44.8 

6talks,  6,500  as... . 

7.8 

3*1.5^26.0 

16.9 

62.4 

31.2 

Total . 

8.4 

51.0  26.8 

22.5 

72.8 

76.0 

HAY. 

Mixed  Grasses,  1%  tons=3,000  as. 

7.2 

12.3 

25.8 

9.9 

39.6 

46.5 

POTATOES. 

Tubers,  150  bushels=9,000  as . 

5.4 

1.44 

1.8 

3.6 

51.3 

30.6 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  actual  experience  of  farmers  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  this  State  have 
been  analyzed  at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  list  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
the  leading  brands  sold  in  the  East  and  South.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  doubtless  gives  a  fair  exhibit  of  the 
condition  of  the  fertilizer  market  through  those 
parts  of  the  country,  6ave  that  it  probably  contains 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  low  grade  articles, 
while  the  prices  average  lower  than  in  sections  more 
remote  from  commercial  centers  and  where  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  Control  System  is  in  operation.  The  analyses 
given  in  the  following  table,  are,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  taken  from  Circular  No.  4  of  the  Station. 

The  names  of  the  manufacturers,  importers,  or 
sellers  of  the  fertilizers  in  this  table  are  omitted, 
because,  in  the  way  they  are  here  used,  the  com¬ 
parisons  might  in  some  cases  be  odious.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  came  from  Baltimore,  Newark,  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  various  places  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Let  us  notice  now,  the 
Amount  of  Nitrogen,  Phosplioric  Acid  and 
Potash. 

they  contain.  Of  the  superphosphates  without  ni¬ 
trogen,  sometimes  called  “  Plain  Superphosphates” 
or  “Acid  Phosphates,”  No.  5  furnishes  10.27  per 
cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  or  101  lbs.  in  100 
lbs.  of  the  fertilizer,  while  No.  53  has  231  per  cent. 
The  highest  par  centage  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
In  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates  is  in  No. 
128,  viz.  :  11.67  per  cent ;  the  lowest  in  No.  25, 
viz. :  less  than  one-lialf  of  one  per  cent.  The 
“Rectified”  Peruvian  Guano,  No.  57,  furnished 
about  10,  and  the  “10  per  cent  Ammonia  Stan¬ 
dard,”  Nos.  108  and  137,  about  5  per  cent  each 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  The  percentages  of 
Nitrogen  are  nearly  as  variable  as  those  of  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid.  In  the  Ammouiated  Phosphates  they 
run  from  1.96  to  5.36;  in  the  bone  manures  from 
2.36  to  4.03,  and  in  the  fish  manures  and  animal 
refuse  from  6.66  to  13.19  per  cent,  and  so  on.  A 
still  more  interesting  point,  however,  is  the 

Cost  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Pot¬ 
ash  per  pound. 

Among  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates  the  ni¬ 
trogen  costs  21  cts.  per  lb.  in  No.  117,  and  42.5 
cts.  per  lb.  in  No.  120.  It  is  furnished  in  the 
Rectified  Peruvian  Guano,  No.  57,  at  17.9  cts., 
and  in  the  10  per  cent  “Ammonia  Standard,”  No. 
137,  at  19  cts.  per  lb.,  while  in  the  Fish  Scrap, 
No.  131,  it  goes  down  to  10.3  cts.  per  lb.  So  like¬ 
wise  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  runs  all  the  way 
from  10.7  cts.  per  lb.  in  the  Rectified  Guano  up  to 
25.5  cts.  per  lb.  in  No.  120. 

Advertised  Composition  and  actual 
Analyses. 

I  believe  that  nearly  all  of  the  larger  mauufac- 
turers  and  importers  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  intend  that  the  published  analyses  of  their 
wares  shall  fairly  represent  their  composition.  But 
there  are  some,  generally  less  substantial  firms, 
whose  dealings  are  not  so  straightforward.  I  have 
on  my  table  a  pamphlet  which  accompanied  the 


“Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone,”  No.  120.  It 
gives  a  number  of  certificates  of  the  good  quality 
of  the  article,  and  an  analysis  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  “  adopted  as  the  standard  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  compound.”  It  compares  with  the  actual 


analysis  of  our  sample  as  follows  : 

Represented  in 
Advertisement. 

Found  by 
Analyses. 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid. 

. 8.27 

2.64 

Reverted  do.  do.  . 

. . 

2.30 

Insoluble  do.  do.  . 

. 3.83 

0.44 

Total  do.  do.  . 

. 12.10 

5.38 

Nitrogen . 

. 2.15 

2.09 

Its  actual  value  was, 

therefore,  a  little 

over  half 

what  it  was  represented  to  be. 

The  figures  for  bone  manures  are  well  worth 
studying.  Pure  bone  generally  contains  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  31  to  4  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  Several  in  the  table  fall  considerably 
below  this  standard,  Nos.  96,  97,  98,  and  129  vary¬ 
ing  in  content  of  phosphoric  acid  from  10.70  to 
14.62  per  cent.  These  latter  samples  contained  con- 
siderable  6alt-cake  (an  impure  sulphate  of  soda.) 

Inferior  Ferl  ilizers. 

No.  19  was  a  sample  of  a  material  which  has 
formerly  been  used  in  considerable  quantities  in 
this  region  and  elsewhere.  It  contained  over  63 
per  cent,  or  1,261  lbs.  to  the  tonv  of  fragments  of 
brick  and  coal,  and  other  equally  worthless  mate¬ 
rials.  A  ton  would  furnish  about  as  much  of  the 
valuable  ingredients  as  300  lbs.  of  good  Peruvian 
Guano.  No.  8  is  a  fraudulent  article,  called  the 
“American  Bone  Fertilizer,”  of  which  another 
sample  was  referred  to  in  one  of  the  previous  arti¬ 
cles.  No.  22  was  represented  to  be  a  first  class 


superphosphate.  Some  farmers  to  whom  it  was 
offered  at  $48.00  per  ton  brought  a  sample  to  our 
Station  for  analysis  before  purchasing.  It  proved 
to  be  worth  less  than  one-third  the  price. 

Food  for  Study  .-—General  Conclusions- 

In  presenting  the  above  I  have  had  in  mind  a 
number  of  farmers,  some  of  them  personal  ac¬ 
quaintances,  others,  strangers  whom  I  know  only 
by  their  letters  of  inquiry,  but  all  of  whom  have 
asked  questions  about  the  subjects  treated  upon 
here.  I  think  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  given  will  supply  to  the  reader  a  means  of 
judging  of  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  analyses. 
In  laying  out  his  plans  for  next  season,  he  has  first 
to  decide  whether  he  will  buy  guano,  or  fish,  or 
bone,  or  superphosphates,  and  at  what  cost  he 
ought  to  get  enough  to  furnish  the  ingredients  he 
wishes  to  supply  to  his  soil.  He  can  then  find  what 
articles  are  obtainable,  and  at  what  prices,  compare 
the  analyses  of  the  fertilizers  offered  him  with 
those  above,  and  judge  which  is  best  and  cheapest. 

In  brief  there  are  two  very  important  principles 
which  should  be  observed  by  farmers  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  commercial  fertilizers.  They  should 
1st,  Purchase  only  those  of  which  the  composition 
is  definitely  stated  and  guaranteed  by  the  seller. 
2nd,  Of  these,  select  the  ones  which  furnish  the 
materials  needed  by  their  soils  and  crops,  in  the 
best  form  and  at  the  lowest  cost  per  lb. 

I  know  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  easier  to 
preach  than  to  practice.  One  great  difficulty  is  in 
getting  reliable  analyses.  In  Connecticut  farmers 


Table  36. 

ANALYSES  AND  COSTS  OF  VALUABLE  INGREDIENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


ANALYSES. 


NAME  OF  FERTILIZES. 


PHOSPHATIC  FERTILIZERS. 

WITHOUT  NITROGEN. 

Superphosphate . 

Superphosphate . 

WITH  NITROGEN. 

Bone  Manures. 

Ground  Bone . 

Ground  Bone . 

Ground  Bone . 

Bone  Flour . 

Bone  Meal . . 

Celebrated  Ground  Bone . 

Raw  Ground  Bone . 

Fine  Bone . 

Ground  Bone . 

Nitrogenous  Phosphates  and  Super¬ 
phosphates. 

Ammoniated  Superphosphate. . 

Superphosphate . 

Steamed  Bone  “  Dissolved  ” . 

Soluble  Nitrogenous  Phosphate . 

Ammoniated  Superphosphate . 

Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone . 

Abattoir  Guano . 

Ammoniated  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime 

Superphosphate . 

Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate... 
NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS. 

WITH  CONSIDERABLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guanos. 

Rectified....; . 

10  per  cent  Ammonia  Standard . 

10  per  cent  Ammonia  Standard, . 

WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Fish  Manures. 

Fish  Guano . 

Dry  Ground  Fish  Guano . 

Fish  Scrap . 

Fish  Scrap . 

Animal  Refuse. 

Animal  Dust . 

Azotinl . 

Dried  Blood,  Meat  Scrap,  and  Bone _ 

Dried  Blood . 

Miscellaneous. 

Castor  Pomace . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia . 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 


j  Station  Number. 

|  Moisture. 

0 

■e 

Si 

e 

CQ 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

5 

17.39 

6.12 

53 

8.55 

43 

5.69 

2.81 

58  11.88 

*14 

7.0C 

98.16.05 

97  18.45 

98 17.09  . 

Phosphoric  Acid. 


Avail¬ 

able. 


Per 

cent. 


10.27 

23.28 


106 
1-1 

129,14.71 


8.78  5.56 
8.23  . 


3.74, 


INFERIOR  FERTILIZERS. 

“  Bone  Fertilizer  ” . 

Poudrette . 

“Ammoniated  Bone’’.. . 


GERMAN  POTASH  SALTS. 

Leopoldshall  Kainit . 

Chloride  of  Potassium . 

Sulphate  of  Potash . 


11  19.37  2.60 
15  21.75  3.60 

25  8.71  . | 

101  19.27 . 

117  19.16  1.25 
120  16.83,  5.83 

127  17.611 . 

128  21.01  . ; 

133  19.70  2!62 
139  19.31;  2.27 


9.91 
9.94 
0.43 
7.24 

10.22 

2.64 

8.91 
11.67 

5.84 

1.70 


57  12.6L  1.80  10.67 

108  21.57  .  5.12 

137  13.06  .  5.27 


28  21.96 
100  14.64 
103  40.95 
13125. 10 

29  '4.45 
49  12.56 

102  12.26 

119  .. 


35 

3 


6.83 


2.42 


0.26 


8  13.07  41.461 

19  4.20  63.07  . 

22  29.07  9.20  2.24 


21 

33 


«  . 
s  a 
>  w 
w 
W 

Pi¬ 
ce' t 


0.16 


2. 

2.30 

1.69 

0.92 

1.19 

8.60 


82 

6.24 


Per 

cent. 


3.50 

8.67 


Per 

cent. 


13.77 

31.95 


23.55 

19.79 

23.61 

14.62 

14.25 
10.70 

15.26 
26.72 
12.98 


Per 

cent 


10.87 

14.04 

12.77 

7.71 

14.68 

5.39 


0.80 
4.10 
12.34 
0.46 
1.66 
0.4*1 

1.23  1 11.83;  3.99 
0.20  12.79 
1.04  8.07 

3.22  13.53 


1.71 

2.86 

4.01 


5.80 


1.90 


12. 

17 

15.52 


8.66 

6.67 

6.23 

7.49 

6.06 

6.92 

5.20 


2.11 


2.80 

2.22 

4.14 


2.43 

3.24 

4.36 


13.97 

50.56 

44.00 


e  . 

Pi 

w 

grea 

!  Nitrogen. 

1 

Ammonia  egui 

lent  to  Nitrogei 

p-i 

« 

o 

K 

PH 

hi 

◄ 

H 

W 

« 

it 

« 

0 

O 

Pi 

H 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

$  cts 

cts. 

33.00 

61.00 

3.15 

3.82  42.00 

20.6 

4.03 

4.89  38.00 

19. 

3.88 

4.71  .33.0C 

15.0 

2.36 

2.86  35.00  26.0 

2.37 

2.87 

30.00 

22.0 

3.43 

4.16 

31  .(HI 

23  3 

3.90 

4.73 

47.5(1 

28.0 

3.40 

4  12 

45.00 

19.7 

2.84 

3.44 

38.00 

28.1 

2.75 

3.38 

48.00 

26.8 

1.67 

1.96 

42.50 

23.8 

4.25 

5.15 

48.00 

32,2 

4.41 

5.36  40.00 

22.7 

2.54 

3.08 

42.00 

21. 

2.09 

2.53 

40.00 

42.5 

3.39 

4.11 

50.00 

22.7 

2.24 

2.71 

40.1*1 

21.0 

2.39 

2.90 

40.00 

30.0 

2.39 

3.62 

50.00 

30.4 

9.15 

11.10 

60.00 

17.9 

8.56 

10.39 

60.00 

17.4 

7.76 

9.42 

60.00 

19.0 

6.07 

7.37 

40.00 

24  5 

7.50 

9.11 

45.00 

24.6 

5.33 

6.47 

16.00 

11.1 

5.49 

6.66 

16.00 

10.3 

7.32 

8.89 

50.00 

28.2 

7.33 

8.89 

50.00 

2.7.7 

8.08 

10.87 

9.80 
13.  9 

40.00 

21.6 

4.80 

5.83 

25.00 

23.5 

20.53 

24.92 

97.50 

23.7 

15.65 

19.00 

8U.00 

25.6 

1.03 

1.24 

55.00 

158.8 

1.41 

1.71 

25.00 

64.4 

1.28 

1.55 

48.00 

77.9 

so.no 

10.00 

70.00 

I  Cost  of  one  pou 
each  of  valuable 


stated. 


Phosph’rio 
Acid. 


14.1 

11.5 


16.0 

14.8 

19.3 

13.6 

12.5 

25.5 

13.6 
12.5 
18.0 
18.2 


16.9 


A  W 

M  *  I  •  rn 

w  y 

M 


cts. 


10.7 


.4 

17.0 

9.1 

8.3 

12.0 

12.1 


46.7 


5.7 


...  38.1 
...  15.4 
...  18.7 


7.3 


5.7 

5.6 

6.1 


10.8 
5  9 
8.0 


Note.— The  names  of  the  articles  above  are  those  by  which  they  were  bom.  The  numbers  opposite  each  are  those  given 
to  the  samples  when  received  for  analysis,  and  by  which  they  are  known  at  the  Station.  The  prices  of  the  numbered  samples 
are  those  actually  paid  by  purchasers  at  the  places  were  they  were  bought,  either  in  Connecticut  or  outside  markets. 
Blanks  indicate,  that  the  ingredients  were  either  lacking  or  not  sufficient  in  amount  or  value  to  be  worthy  o  f  account. 

For  explanations  of  the  analyses,  ways  the  costs  of  the  ingredients  are  calculated,  etc.,  see  article  No.  XVI,  (April  No.) 
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can  have  the  fertilizers  they  buy  analyzed  at  the 
Station  at  small  cost  or  for  nothing.  In  several 
other  States  inspectors  are  appointed  to  ana¬ 
lyze  fertilizers  offered  for  sale,  though  they  do 


not,  as  in  Connecticut,  make  the  additional  pro¬ 
vision  for  analyses  of  samples  for  purchasers.  *But 
the  world  moves,  and  we  shall  soon  have  “ferti¬ 
lizer  control  systems”  more  generally  introduced. 
In  lack  of  these  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  buyers  to 
club  together,  and  purchase  quantities  sufficient  to 
warrant  an  analysis  at  their  own  expense. 

- —a  - - 

A  Frame  and  Brick  Farm-House,  Costing 
$3,600. 

BT  8.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 


These  designs  represent  a  Farm-house  having  an 
air  of  substantial  comfort  and  refinement,  and 
affording  ample  space  and  convenience  for  a  large 
family - Exterior,  (Fig.  1). — This  style  ad¬ 

mits  of  the  simplest  and  most  economical  finish,  is 
susceptible  of  almost  any  degree  of  irregularity, 
and  is  therefore  suitable  for  the  greater  number  of 
rural  buildings.  The  indestructible  covering  of 
the  side  walls  and  roofs  has  the  merit  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  permanency _ Cellar,  (Fig.  2).— The 

central  division  is  7  feet  high,  has  five  windows, 
an  outside  door,  and  a  stairway  leading  up  to  the 
kitchen.  The  girders  under  the  first  floor  beams 
are  supported  on  large  posts,  standing  on  firmly 

imbedded  flat  stones _ Eirst  Story,  (Fig.  3). 

— Hight  of  the  ceilings,  11  feet  in  main  house,  and 
9  feet  in  the  one-story  wings  at  the  side  and  rear. 
The  Parlor,  Sitting-rooms,  Kitchen,  and  Front 
Hall  are  in  the  main  house.  The  rear  wing  con¬ 
tains  a  Summer-kitchen,  Bath-room,  and  a  large 
Kitchen-pantry.  The  side  wing  is  divided  into  a 
Bed-room,  Clothes-press,  and  Pantry.  The  Parlor, 
Sitting-room  and  Bed-room  face  the  front.  The 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 

Kitchen  is  the  largest  apartment,  and  is  arranged  to  | 
be  used  as  the  Living-room.  It  has  windows  in  each  | 


end,  an  outside  door  leading  to  a  pleasant  veranda, 
is  in  direct  communication  with  the  front  hall,  eit- 
ting-room,  summer-kitchen,  two  pantries,  and  the 
cellar  stairs.  The  Summer-kitchen,  intended  to 
relieve  the  larger  room 
of  the  heavier  work,  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  aKange,  Boiler, 
Sink,  Pump,  and  Wash-tubs, 
and  has  an  outside  door. 
The  Bath-room  is  situated 
at  the  side  of  the  summer- 
kitchen,  and  contains  a  Bath¬ 
tub  and  a  Seat-closet.  A 
Tank,  3x3x6  feet,  is  placed 
between  the  ceiling  and  roof 
of  this  wing,  and  arranged 
to  receive  rain-water  from 
the  main  roof.  A  Force- 
pump  is  set  near  the  iron 
sink,  and  arranged  to  supply 
water  from  the  cistern  to 
the  tank,  when  the  rain-sup¬ 
ply  is  exhausted.  It  will  be 
observed  that  all  the  plumb¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  placed 
in  close  proximity,  thus  in¬ 
suring  economy  in  the  cost 
of  their  introduction,  and 
also  that  their  location  prevents  any  serious  mjury 
that  might  arise  from  chance-bursting  of  pipes,  or 
through  carelessness.  No  windows  are  shown  at 
the  rear  of  the  summer  kitchen,  or  bath-room,  this 
'space  being  reserved  for  any  additions  that  may  be 

desired  for  fuel,  etc _ Second.  Story,  (Fig.  4). 

— Hight  of  ceilings,  9  feet.  There  are  five  Cham¬ 
bers,  a  Hall,  and  two  Closets  in  this  story.  Each 
chamber  is  of  good  dimensions,  well  lighted,  (12 
windows  in  this  story,)  and  may  be  warmed  if  re¬ 
quired  either  by  stoves  placed  in  them  or  through 
pipes  inserted  in  the  flues  for  the  introduction  of 


hot  air  from  heaters  in  the  first  story,  as  described 

in  the  July  American  Agriculturist ,  1875 _ Attic. 

— A  flight  of  stairs,  located  above  those  of  the  first 
story,  and  inclosed  with  narrow  ceiling,  with  a  door 
at  the  foot,  leads  to  the  Garret  or  Attic.  This  story 
is  throughly  timbered  and  floored,  but  otherwise 
unfinished _ Co  iistruction . — The  Founda¬ 

tion  Walls  are  of  broken  stone,  laid  in  good  mortar, 
18  inches  thick,  and  show  2  feet  above  the  final 
grade  of  the  surrounding  earth.  The  materials  of 
the  frame  are  indicated  in  the  estimate  helow,  and 
are  framed  together  and  raised  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  except  that  the  sills  are  placed  4  inches  back 
from  the  face  of  the  foundation,  to  provide  a  foot¬ 
ing  for  the  water-table  and  brick  inclosing.  The 
inside  of  the  exterior  frame  is  roughly  ceiled  around 
with  hemlock  boards,  which  are  thoroughly  nailed 
to  the  studding,  bringing  them  “  into  line,”  and 
making  them  firm.  The  method  of  inclosing  the 
sides  of  the  building  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  A  is  the 
Foundation  ;  B  the  Water-table  ;  C  the  Brick  Wall ; 
/),  Inside  Boarding ;  E,  E,  E,  Timber  of  the  frame. 
The  water-table  of  dressed  stone  is  laid  on  the 
foundation  in  cement  mortar.  The  Brick  are  laid 
in  “  stretchers,”  in  good  lime  and  sand  mortar, 
with  close  joints.  Anchor  nails  (fig.  6)  are  driven  j 


Fig.  1.— ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


in  each  stud  in  contact  with  the  upper  surfaces  of 
every  fifth  course  of  brick,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
The  Window  Sills  are  of  smoothly  dressed  stone, 
set  in  the  regular  manner.  The  window  and  door 
frames  are  made  as  for  8-inch  brick -work.  The 
heads  are  arched  over  with  brick  projecting  i  an 
inch  beyond  the  face  of  the  walls,  forming  a 
coping  to  the  windows.  The  anchor  nails  are  made 
of  ordinary  galvanized  j-inch  fence-wire  ;  6  inches 
long  is  required  for  each 
nail,  1  inch  of  both  ends 
being  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  and  one  end  is  flat¬ 
tened  to  be  easily  driven 
into  the  studding, and  the  6-  A2'cn0R  NA1L’ 

opposite  end  is  embedded  in  the  joints  of  the  brick¬ 
work.  These  nails  are  best  applied  by  a  carpenter 
employed  to  accompany  the  masons  in  their  work. 


This  mode  of  building  extension  walls  may  be  new 
to  many  persons,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  and 
proved  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  and  for  many 
reasons  preferable  to  the  usual  “solid  brick”-wall; 
it  is  less  expensive,  does  not  retain  moisture,  re¬ 
quires  no  “  furring  off,”  or  “filling  in,”  and  attach¬ 
ments  of  cornices,  stoops,  or  balconies  are  easily 
made  to  connect  with  the  inside  framework.... 
The  main  and  wing  roofs  are  covered  with  dark  8x 
16-inch  slate,  laid  7  inches  to  the  weather.  Mason’s 
lath  are  put  on  the  inside-boarding  in  a  vertical 
manner,  16  inches  apart,  and  the  interior  of  the 
two  full  stories  is  lathed,  plastered,  and  otherwise 
fully  completed. 


Estimate  of  Cost : 

157  yards  Excavation,  4  feet  deep,  ©  25c.  per  yard . $39.25 

60 1  *  -  ~  '  "  - -  '  . 


)  perches  Stone  Foundation,  <&  $2.75  per  yard . 165.0 

44  leet  Stone  Steps  and  Cellar  Window  Sills, @  30c.?)  It.  13.2 


278  feet  dressed  Stone  Sills  and  Water-table,  @  75c.^ft..20S.50 

31,000  Brick,  furnished  and  laid,@  $15  per  1,000. . .  ., _ 465.00 

925  yards  Plastering,  @  35c.  per  yard . . 323.27 

Stucco  Cornices .  30.00 

0,70 feet  Timber,  @  2c.  per  ft .  134.14 

viz.  Sills,  4x8  in.x252  ft.  long.  70  Beams,  3x8  in.x22  ft.  long. 

Plates,  4x6  in.  x2'>2  ft.  lg.  21  Beams,  3x8  in.  xl5  ft.  long. 
"  *  ‘  8  Beams,3x8in.xl3ft.long. 

1  Piazza, 3x7  in.  xl22  ft.  long. 

1  Piazza,  3x5  in.  x70  ft.  long. 
16c.  each .  16.00 


Ties,  4x6  in.  x324  ft.  long. 
Girders,  4x8  in.  x46  ft.  l’g. 
10  Posts,  4x7  in.x23  ft.  l’g. 
100  Joist,  3x4  in.  xl3  ft.  long, 


400  Wall  Strips,  @  13c.  each .  52.00 

600  Hemlock  Boards,  (for  sheatiling  and  roofing,)  © 

16c.  each . . .  96.00 

Cornice  materials,  $70  ;  21  squares  Slate,  @  $9,  $189 — 259.00 
430  feet  Tinning,  Gutters,  and  Leaders,  ®  8c.  ?)  foot —  31.88 

500  Flooring  (9-inch  spruce)  @  26c.  each . 130.00 

Stairs,  complete.  $90-,  Piazzas,  $130 . 220.0.1 

5  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $6  each . .  30.00 

S3  Windows,  above  cellar,  complete,  ©  $10 .  330.00 

25  Doors,  @  $10,  $250;  Range  and  Plumbing,  $250  -  500.00 


3  Mantles,  $75 ;  Closet  finish,  $25 . 100.00 

Painting,  $200  ;  Cartage,  $30  .  . 230.00 

Carpenter’s  labor  not  included  above . 200.00 

Incidentals . . .  23.76 


Total  Cost,  complete . $3,6UU.oo 
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The  Essex  Breed  of  Swine. 


Chief  amongst  what  are  known  as  the  small  black 
breeds  of  swine  is  the  Essex.  The  pigs,  which  are 
entirely  black,  may  be  made,  by  generous  feeding 
and  skillful  care,  to  reach  such  weights  as  would 
entitle  them  to  rank'  amongst  the  large  breeds,  but 
their  principal  value  is  found  in  their  use  as  smaller 


ners  at  the  various  fairs,  who  possess  animals  quite 
equal  in  merit  iu  all  respects  to  those  portrayed  here. 

The  old  English  Essex  pig  was  originally  a  coarse, 
parti-colored  animal,  black,  with  white  legs,  nose, 
and  shoulders.  Upon  this  stock  the  Neapolitan 
boar,  from  Italy,  was  crossed,  with  the  effect  of 
producing  a  black  animal,  of  rather  slender  form, 
of  very  fine  bone,  but  of  a  weak  constitution  ;  the 
last  being  the  result  of  too  close  inter-breeding. 


have  been  found  exceedingly  hardy,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  they  resist  the  summer’s 
heat  as  well  as  they  do  the  northern  winter’s  cold. 
They  probably  exceed  the  Berksliires  as  feeders, 
although  this  will  scarcely  be  admitted  by  the 
friends  of  that  breed  ;  if,  however,  there  is  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  respect,  it  must  go  to  the  credit  of 
the  Essex.  They  keep  easily  iu  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  which 


mBm 


■Drawn  from  Life ,  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


pigs  for  the  market.  A  rapidly  growing  animal 
that  will  so  mature  in  one  season  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  market  as  a  “  pig,”  and  not  as  a  “  hog,” 
is  a  very  desirable  one,  and  it  is  precisely  for  this 
use  that  the  Essex  deservedly  stands  first  amongst 
the  black  swine.  Another  valuable  use  for  the 
Essex,  and  one  which  they  are  made  to  serve  very 
extensively,  is  for  crossing  upon  the  coarser  classes 
of  swine  ;  thus  employed  they  produce  grades  with 
finer  form  and  more  valuable  meat,  with  less  offal 
than  is  common  on  “  native  ”  pigs.  In  this  respect 
they  are  rivals  of  the  Berkshire.  The  engravings 
represent  a  sow,  boar,  and  pig  of  this  breed,  drawn 
from  life,  and  are  actual  portraits  of  choice  ani¬ 
mals.  As  this  breed  is  now  widely  disseminated  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  several  careful  and 
successful  breeders,  each  of  whom  is  equally  en¬ 
titled  to  well  merited  consideration  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  lest  invidious  comparisons  might  be  made 
against  the  interests  of  any  one  of  these  breeders, 
we  refrain  from  giving  the  owner’s  name.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  several  prize-win 


Nevertheless  the  improved  breed  became  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  by  further  efforts,  in  which  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  constitution,  by  the  infusion  of  new 
blood,  was  made  a  special  point,  the  improvement 
was  rendered  more  valuable  and  satisfactory.  This 
was  done  so  far  by  Lord  Western.  Then  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  a  tenant  of  Lord  Western,  undertook  a 
course  of  improvement  with  these  Essex-Neapoli- 
tan  pigs.  He  soon  produced  a  breed  which  he 


and  points  of  value,  were  very  near  like  those  of 
the  present  day.  These  had  all  the  symmetry  of 
the  Neapolitan  pig,  with  its  fine  bone,  small  head 
and  jowl,  and  besides  the  full  shoulder,  large  ham, 
deep  sides,  and  light  offal,  which  still  distinguish 
it.  This  brings  the  history  of  the  Essex,  as  we  now 
know  it,  up  to  the  year  1860.  Importations  of  the 
stock  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  were  made  by  Samuel 
Thorne,  Esq.,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  stock  became  well  distributed  in  this 
country.  Wherever  they  have  been  introduced, 
they  have  at  once  become  a  favored  breed,  and 


represents  the  animals  simply  in  ordinary  working 
order.  WTe  have  given  frequent  statements  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  the  weights,  to  which 
Essex  pigs  have  been  fed  within  a  year,  the  highest 
figure,  given  by  a  correspondent  about  a  year  ago, 
is  probably  the  largest  which  lias  come  to  our 
knowledge — viz.,  over  600  pounds,  with  a  loss  in 
I  dressing  of  less  than  8  per  cent.  The  Essex  is  an 
excellent  family  pig,  and  a  half-bred  animal  ivould 
doubtless  be  found  one  of  the  most  economical  for 
this  purpose  that  could  be  procured.  It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  the  caution  against  using  half-breeds 
for  stock  purposes.  As  feeders  they  may  not  be 
surpassed,  but  if  fed  for  breeding,"  the  advantage  is 
lost,  and  deterioration  will  infallibly  follow.  A 
thoroughbred  boar,  selected  with  care,  or  procured 
from  a  trustworthy  breeder,  should  invariably  be 
used  for  breeding.  It  is  one  of  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  the  improvement  of  a  breed  by 
crossing  or  careful  selection,  that  care  in  this  re¬ 
spect  can  not  be  relaxed  without  mischief ;  it  is 
therefore  a  necessary  division  of  labor  in  this  busi- 
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ness,  that  a  few  men  should  devote  themselves  to 
breeding  pure  stock  for  the  use  of  the  public,  who 
will  find  that  they  can  not  profitably  compete  in 
this  respect  with  those  who  have  made  a  study  and 
a  profession  of  it.  The  mention  of  a  black  breed 
of  pigs  is  quite  sure  to  call  out  numerous  inquiries 
if  the  color  is  not  objectionable  in  the  pork,  and 
we  anticipate  these  in  this  case  by  stating,  as  we 
have  done  many  times  already,  that  these,  and 
other  black  pigs,  have  their  “  beauty  ”  less  than 
“skin-deep,”  and  that  when  they  are  dressed 
their  skin  is  as  white  and  handsome  as  any  others. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  11. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

Westchester  County, 

The  City  of  New  York,  with  its  Brierian*  arms, 
grasped  after,  grabbed,  and  hugged  to  its  embrace 
a  charming  bit  of  territory,  so  soon  as  the  legisla¬ 
ture  allowed  it  to  claim  as  its  own — the  south-west¬ 
ern  portion  of  Westchester  County.  Bridges  and 
roads,  water  and  gas  pipes,  police,  and  streetlights, 
disturb  the  rural  simplicity  and  harmony  of  many 
a  country  scene.  In  the  midst  of  it  all — of  all  this 
town-in-country — there  are  many  beautiful  farms, 
stately  old  mansions  embowered  in  trees,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  sunny  lawns  ;  cozy  cottages,  with  an 
acre  of  lawn  and  shrubbery,  and  one  or  two  acres 
of  garden,  with  now  and  then  an  old  time  gambrel- 
roofed  burger’s  house,  having  picturesque  gray 
shingled  sides,  and  a  few  tall  elms  and  button-balls 
casting  their  shadows  across  the  fenced-in  door- 
yards.  The  march  of  rectangular,  graded  streets, 
will  sweep  all  this  away  in  a  few  years,  except  as  a 
few  citizens  cling  to  the  dwellings  their  fathers 
built,  and  by  personal  influence,  or  otherwise,  or 
simply  by  refusal  to  sell,  retain  the  old  estates 
shorn  of  all  beauty  by  the  criss-cross  city  streets. 
Now,  however,  in  numerous  places  we  encounter 
here,  with  the  most  charming  rural  surroundings, 
the  abodes  of  wealth  and  comfort,  choice  herds  of 
Jerseys,  beautiful  horses,  luxurious  “turnouts” 
and  all  with  which  money  and  taste  can  surround 
their  possessors. 

Among  such  environments  I  found  the  pleasant 
home  of  Mr.  William  Simpson.  His  son,  Mr.  Wm. 
Simpson,  Jr.,  has  for  some  years  been  favorably 
known  as  a  fancier  of  pigeons  and  poultry,  and  a 
breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  and  Berkshires,  and  I  found 
the  examination  of  his  well  arranged  buildings  aud 
their  occupants  especially  interesting. 

A  Family  of  .Jerseys 

demanded  attention  first  of  all— and  truly  they  are 
of  one  family.  “St.  Helier  ”  is  a  bull  of  considerable 
fame  as  the  getter  of  good  milch  stock,  owned  by 
his  importer,  Dr.  O.  S.  Hubbell.  Mr.  Simpson’s 
best  cow,  5  years  old,  is  by  him,  her  daughter,  by 
“  St.  Helier,”  3  years  old,  and  in  milk,  with  full 
sister  of  the  5-year-old,  a  promising  yearling,  stood 
together,  and  near  by  a  young  bull,  also  by  “  St. 
Helier,”  and  out  of  the  older  cow.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  three-year-old  and  the  young  bull 
show  pretty  close  in-breeding.  I  saw  no  sign  of 
weakness  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  evidence  of  thrift 
and  improvement.  I  believe  that  real  steps  for¬ 
ward  in  breeding,  in  the  establishment  of  perma¬ 
nent  types,  and  in  fixing  pronounced  excellencies, 
are  more  readily  accomplished  by  close  breeding, 
judiciously  done,  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
heifer  bids  fair  to  be  as  goo.il  a  cow  as  her  dam, 
and  probably  better,  doubtless  deriving  her  good 
traits  from  “  St.  Helier’s  ”  dam  more  than  from  any 
other  ancestor.  It  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
definitely  answered  by  experiment,  how  far 

In-and-in  Breeding 

can  be  carried  with  success.  In  this  case  the 
chances  for  securing  a  real  benefit  seemed  so 
promising,  that  on  talking  it  over,  and  studying 
the  bulls  in  neighboring  herds,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  counsel  Mr.  S.  to  try  the  experiment  of  another 
and  closer  cross,  by  keeping  his  young  bull  for  a 
year  at  least  at  the  head  of  his  herd.  His  progeny 
by  the  5-year-old  cow,  (his  dam),  will  be  five-eighths 
of  the  blood  of  “St.  Helier,”  rendered  intense  by 


the  nature  of  the  excellent  cow  through  which  it  is 
strained.  We  cannot  all  allord  to»try  such  an  ex¬ 
periment,  for  if  our  judgment  be  at  fault,  and  it 
certainly  is  liable  to  be,  weakness  of  constitution, 
deformities,  and  tendencies  to  disease  are  engen¬ 
dered  or  confirmed,  and  the  loss  which  results  may 
be  as  great  as  the  good  we  hope  for.  There  are 
several  good  young  things  by  other  sires,  and  some 
cows  and  their  progeny  in  no  wise  related  to  “  St. 
Helier,”  which  make  up  the  herd  of  a  dozen  ani¬ 
mals,  all  of  “solid,”  fashionable  colors,  “black 
points,”  etc.,  and  showing  well  for  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  though  accurate  tests  were  lacking.  Among 
them  stalked  the  outre  figure  of 

A  Fine  Zebu  Cow 

of  large  size.  She  was  imported  by  a  Boston  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  has  proved  an  excel¬ 
lent  milch  beast.  She  is  of  a  solid,  light,  silvery 
fawn  color,  nearly  white,  with  black  points  through¬ 
out.  Her  general  form  is  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  as  that  of  the  “sacred”  cow  or  bull  of 
India,  in  menageries  and  in  pictures.  Her  hump  is 
of  moderate  s-ize,  but  well  defined ;  her  ears  im¬ 
mense  and  pendulous ;  her  herns  straight,  awk¬ 
wardly  set  according  to  our  taste,  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  black.  She  gives  about  13  quarts  of  rich  ex¬ 
cellent  milk,  has  a  well-formed  udder,  and  large 
teats,  and  is  the  gentlest  creature  I  ever  saw.  She 
had  a  young  full-blood  calf,  looking  a  good  deal 
like  a  lop-eared  rabbit,  and  not  much  bigger.  It 
was  a  new  idea  to  me  that,  as  compared  with  good 
cows,  a  Zebu  could  give  milk  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  keep  her,  but  here  was  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Peters,  of  Georgia,  years  ago  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Zebus  and  their  crosses  and  grades, 
made  excellent  beef,  and  were  entirely  free  from 
the  attack  of  the  Texas  fever  and  murrains,  which 
prevail  among  common  cattle  in  many  parts  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  that  they  would  be  really  valu¬ 
able  for  milk,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
claimed.  I  saw  Mr.  Peters’  herd  a  few  years  ago — 
some  of  them  equalled  Short-horns  in  stature. 

Poultry  for  Use  and  Fancy. 

Like  most  people  who  conceive  a  desire  to  keep 
fancy  fowls,  Mr.  S.  launched  out  into  the  breeding 
of  numerous  varieties.  He  had  the  rarest  and  the 
finest,  the  largest  and  the  smallest.  His  strains 
were  famous  for  their  unique  excellencies,  and 
breeders  still  advertise  their  stocks  as  derived  from 
his  strains.  Yet,  learning  wisdom  by  experience — 
a  happy  faculty— -he  has  now  reduced  his  stock  of 
fowls  to  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
The  former  for  the  table,  the  latter  for  eggs.  The 
Plymouth  Rock  fowls  stalked  about  nearly  as  big 
as  turkeys,  though  hatched  in  April,  and  the  viva¬ 
cious,  vigorous  snow  white  Leghorns  flirted  their 
scarlet  combs  at  us  with  a  promise  of  an  egg  a 
day,  which  rarely  fails,  except  in  moulting-time. 

The  true  fancier  and  judicious  breeder  has  full 
scope  for  his  genius  in  the  breeding  of  two  or  three 
varieties,  in  maintaining  their  excellencies,  in  cor¬ 
recting  faults  of  form  and  style,  in  breeding  for  in¬ 
creased  size  and  number  of  eggs,  or  for  better  form, 
more  meat,  and  greater  weight,  a  higher  quality  of 
flesh,  etc.,  according  to  the  breed  he  has  in  hand. 

Pigeons 

are  bred  now  solely  for  beauty,  and  the  varieties 
preferred  are  a  very  beautiful  group  of  the  Tumbler 
class,  namely,  Nuns,  Bald-heads,  and  Priests — diffi¬ 
cult  to  breed  in  perfection,  but  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ing  in  flight  and  at  rest,  and  when  critically  ex¬ 
amined.  Following  his  fancy  for  curious  things, 
Mr.  Simpson  retains  a  flock  of 

Sebastopol  Geese, 

which  are  distinguished  by  their  snowy  plumage, 
and  by  the  length  of  the  feathers,  the  quills  of 
which  are  so  weak  that  the  plumes  turn  and  twist. 
This  gives  the  birds  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
the  Frizzled  fowls,  whose  feathers  curl  towards 
the  front,  but  on  examination  one  finds  that  with 
the  geese  the  lower  parts  of  the  feathers  are  as 
usual,  while  the  long  shafts  only  twist  towards  the 
ends.  They  look  flounced  and  furbelowed  and 
fimbriated  to  the  last  extent,  not  beautiful,  but 
very  curious.  They  seem  to  breed  well,  and  are 
doubtless  as  good  for  the  table  or  for  feathers,  as 


any  other  geese,  but  not  eo  large  as  the  Toulouse 
and  Bremen.  I  have  a  high  consideration  for 

Common  Creese, 

they  rank  very  near  to  pigs  in  some  respects.  We 
raise  a  flock  every  year.  They  have  a  pasture  de¬ 
voted  to  their  use  ;  they  need  no  care  from  early 
spring  to  autumn,  except  to  see  that  the  eggs  do 
not  freeze  in  March,  and  that  when  the  geese  sit 
they  have  them  placed  in  the  nest  again.  They 
take  care  of  themselves,  give  us  a  crop  of  feathers 
once  in  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  when  ready  for 
market  fatten  in  ten  days,  always  bring  a  good 
price,  and  are  always  excellent  when  well  roasted. 
Their  fat  is  the  nearest  approach  to  lard  of  any  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  farm,  in  fact  is  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  lard  and  butter.  The  Jews  know  this,  and 
fat  live  geese  always  sell  well  to  devout  Isrealites. 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  exactly  what  it  would  cost 
to" raise  by  the  100 lbs.,  live  goose  meat,  (and  feath¬ 
ers),  and  am  by  no  means  sure  it  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  cheaper  than  pork. 

Guinea  Pigs. 

For  absolute  uselessness  commend  me  to  Guinea 
pigs.  They  are  pretty,  harmless,  delicate  little 
things,  great  eaters,  fast  growers,  great  breeders, 
easily  cared  for,  not  liable  to  disease.  I  mention 
them  as  among  Mr.  Simpson’s  fancy  stock,  simply 
because  we,  most  of  us,  want  our  boys,  and  girls 
too,  to  grow  up  with  a  fondness  for  animals,  and 
accustomed  to  take  little  responsibilities,  having  a 
daily  care  for  some  living  things — and  Guinea  pigs 
certainly  offer  one  'of  the  best  means  for  this  sort 
of  instruction.  Rabbits,  poultry,  and  ponies  may 
follow  in  due  time,  and  then  regular  farm  chores. 

Seeding  to  Grass. 

Passing  the  Faile  estate  in  Westchester  Co.  not 
long  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  great  amount  of  ma¬ 
nure  hauled  out  and  being  spread  upon  au  old 
sward,  which  had  been,  to  all  appearance,  pastured 
this  year,  but  no  doubt  mowed  until  quite  recently. 
On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  they  were  preparing  to 
seed  down  to  timothy,  red-top,  and  clover,  with  no 
intermediate  or  introductory  crop.  I  have  done  it 
occasionally,  but  not  with  such  a  profusion  of  ma¬ 
nure.  We  think  we  never  have  the  manure  to 
spare — and  yet  it  is  a  false  principle  to  be  sparing 
in  this  particular.  There  is  no  truer  saying  than 
that  “the  liberal  hand  shall  be  made  rich.”  Land 
can  hardly  be  too  rich  for  grass,  provided  we  stand 
ready  to  cut  when  it  is  ready,  and  not  allow  it  to 
lodge  and  decay,  or  heat  upon  the  ground.  The 
lot  alluded  to  is  now  (October)  as  green  as  a  wheat 
field,  and  a  firm  sod  is  fast  forming.  It  will  cut 
three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  the  first  season,  or  I 
am  much  mistaken. 

Seeding  with  Rye. 

We  were  uncomfortably  set  back  in  our  work  this 
year  on  account  of  one  of  the  farm  horses  becom¬ 
ing  temporarily  disabled  just  when  we  calculated  to 
do  our  plowing  for  rye.  September  wore  away  ; 
October  came,  and  the  snow  storm  of  the  15th  found 
the  rye  still  unsowed.  What  to  do  was  a  question. 
Winter  was  upon  us.  We  had  tried  one  horse  after 
another,  but  the  one  was  too  nervous  and  the  next 
too  slow— one  was  unused  to  plowing,  the  plow- 
beams  broke,  the  whiffletrees  broke,  and  things 
went  wrong.  Finally  the  gray  mare  was  able  to 
work  again,  but  her  shoulders  were  tender,  and  she 
was  “soft”  from  unuse.  We  pushed  the  plowing 
ahead,  and  counseled  with  our  neighbors.  Not 
one  said  “  you  are  too  late — let  the  land  lie  until 
spring.”  All  agreed  that  the  chances  were  in  favor 
of  a  good  crop,  with  perhaps  shorter  straw  than 
usual.  That  a  fair  sprinkling  of  manure  would 
make  up  for  weeks  of  time.  So  we  went  ahead. 
The  result  will  show.  If  we  did  wisely  a  few  weeks 
of  warm  weather  will  bring  up  the  seed,  and  the 
ground  is  light  and  not  likely  to  heave  by  the  frost 
to  the  destruction  of  the  plants.  Could  we  calcu¬ 
late  on  snow  covering  the  ground  all  winter,  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  bare  ground,  dry,  cold 
weather,  and  high  winds,  will  do  the  field  great 
damage.  We  seeded  with 

Timothy  uwl  Orchard  Grass, 
and  shall  sow  clover  in  the  spring.  These  two 
grasses  do  not  do  well  together.  Not  that  they  do 
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not  grow  well  in  each  others  company,  I  think  they 
do,  remarkably  ;  but  orchard  grass  is  fit  to  cut  fully 
three  weeks  earlier  than  timothy.  We  sow  them 
together  because  red-top  does  not  grow  well  upon 
that  particular  spot — it  is  too  open  and  dry  and 
we  look  to  the  field  remaining  for  some  years  as  a 
pasture  after  mowing  it  for  two  years.  June-grass 
and  white  clover  will  assert  themselves  as  the  red 
clover  and  timothy  disappear,  while  the  orchard- 
grass  will  be  for  a  good  while  the  stand-by. 

Plow-beams. 

Why  is  it  that  our  agricultural  establishments 
can  not  or  will  not  furnish  good  plow-beams  ?  My 
neighbor  Baker  was  in  “  a  state-of-mind  ”  the  other 
day — he  was  breaking  up  a  tough  piece  of  rooty, 
rocky  land  with  a  German  plowman,  and  a  pah'  of 
spirited  horses.  Now  no  boughten  plow-beam  can 
stand  that  sort  of  thing — of  course  it  went  to  bits— 
“  pulled  right  in  two.”  We  have  learned  to  keep 
in  one  corner  of  the  barn  or  lumber-room,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good,  straight,  white-oak  staddles,  cut  in 
December,  and  we  rather  rejoice  when  the  fancy, 
soft,  ash  plow-beam  cracks  and  goes  apart,  for  we 
are  forced  to  put  on  one  that  we  can  trust.  It 
comes  awkward  at  the  time,  we  lose  half  a  day’s 
work  of  the  team  perhaps — but  that  don’t  trouble 
the  manufacturer.  Well — friend  B.  sent  his  plow 
to  the  country  blacksmith  and  wheelwright,  got  a 
new  ash  beam,  and  a  good  one — had  the  job  well 
done,  and  deducted  the  cost  from  the  bill,  which 
he  had  not  paid.  This  was  business.  If  we  could 
all  do  so,  how  it  would  change  the  quality  of  manu¬ 
factures  generally,  and  of  plows  in  particular  ! 

One  advantage  of  home-made  plow-beams  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked — when  they  break  we  don’t 
'grumble.  I  have  sometimes  put  on  a  manufactur¬ 
ed  beam  intended  for  a  much  heavier  plow,  cutting 
it  off  to  fit— for  it  is  really  a  nuisance  to  be  obliged 
to  hew  out  a  beam  when  a  so  much  nicer  looking 
one,  than  one  is  able  to  make,  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  shillings  at  an  agricultural  store. 

Tlic  use  of  Grades*— Pigs* 

What  I  said  about  the  use  of  grades  in  my  letter 
in  the  October  number,  bore  unexpected  fruit.  A 
gentleman,  who  is  a  large  farmer,  and  a  breeder  of 
thoroughbred  stock,  called  to  learn  where  he  could 
get  a  good  lot  of  grade  pigs  to  use  for  stocking  a 
southern  plantation.  He  wished  to  obtain  a  few 
extra  good  grades  and  then  to  breed  them  together. 
It  seems  he  never  thought  that  as  soon  as  grades 
are  bred  together  they  cease  to  be  grades.  In  regard 
to  the  pigs,  when  a  sow  of  large  common  stock, 
which  is  also  a  good  milker  is  crossed  with  a  male 
of  any  of  the  improved  breeds,  especially  if  he  be 
of  medium  or  small  size,  the  progeny  will  almost 
surely  be  fine  in  quality,  of  large  size,  quick  growth 
and  early  fattening  properties  ;  combining  thus  the 
excellencies  of  both  parent  stocks.  Such  grades 
are  i-bloods,  and  if  they  be  bred  to  a  sire  of  the 
same  breed,  the  progeny  will  be  2-bloods— the  next 
generation  f-bloods,  and  so  on  in  gradation;  each 
generation  being  nearer  in  form  and  style  to  the 
well-bred  breed  of  the  sires.  But  when  half-bloods, 
of  pigs,  (or  other  animals)  or  any  other  grade,  are 
bred  together,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  they  dete¬ 
riorate  and  go  back  to  something  less  good  than 
grades,  though  superior  probably  to  the  low-bred 
originals. 

Cress-lireds 

follow,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  very  similar  law.  They 
are  exceedingly  good  at  first ;  but  it  requires  the 
most  careful  and  systematic  breeding  to  maintain 
their  excellent  points  after  they  are  bred  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  without  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
blood  of  one  of  the  original  breeds.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn,  (to  speak  at  a  venture),  that 
“Tlie  Magic  Breed,”  so-called, 

was  a  case  in  point.  When  first  brought  out  it  was 
a  comparatively  fresh  cross  of  a  strong  coarse  pig 
with  the  Berkshire.  Like  grade  6tock,  or  like  a 
good  cross-breed,  the  pigs  were  excellent ;  fine  in 
bone,  small  in  offal,  great  growers,  and  quick  feed¬ 
ers.  1  have  several  times  gone  a  good  deal  out  of 
my  way  to  see  these  pigs,  and  can  see  in  them 
nothing  but  grades,  or  cross-bred  pigs,  gradually 
deteriorating,  and  which  need  a  fresh  cross  of  Berk¬ 
shire  now  and  then  to  keep  them  up  and  make 


them  uniformly  good.  I  would  really  like  to  hear 
from  some  “  Poland-China,”  (I  believe  that  is  the 
approved  name,)  breeder,  especially  if  he  has  ever 
bred  Berkshires,  if  I  am  not  right  in  my  surmises. 

The  Pig  for  the  South. 

Black  or  slate-colored  pigs  are  freest  from  skin 
diseases  in  hot  climates.  The  choice  is  practically 
between  the  Essex  and  Berkshires  for  males  with 
which  to  improve  the  native  stock  of  hardy  grub¬ 
bers  of  the  root-or-die  variety.  Those  who  have 
tried  the  former  have  been  delighted  at  first,  but 
after  a  few  years  begin  to  recall  with  longing  the 
lean  hams  and  thin  but  solid  and  flavorous  bacon  of 
the  old  race-horse  breed.  The  trouble  with  the 
Essex  pigs  for  the  South  is  that  they  are  not  active 
enough.  They  are  of  the  eat-and-sleep,  and  sleep- 
and-wake-to-eat  kind,  and  their  grades  are  of  course 
like  them.  The  side  fat  is  superb,  and  so  is  the 
leaf-lard,  and  so  far  the  breed  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  ;  but  the  hams  and  shoulders  are  too  fat  for 
profit,  and  the  ham  is  not  marbled  with  fat  like  the 
Berkshires.  These  (the  Berks)  are  much  more  en¬ 
terprising,  more  wide  awake,  less  easily  controlled, 
but  good  foragers.  Their  grades  are  a  wonderful 
improvement  upon  the  original  stock,  may  be  made 
very  fat,  and  yet  the  proportion  between  fat  and 
lean  in  the  hams,  shoulders,  and  side-pork  or  ba¬ 
con  is  such  as  to  develop  and  preserve  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  the  meat.  The  hams  are  large  and  rich, 
and  juicey  with  diffused  fat.  Berkshires  are  not 
quite  so  easily  fattened  when  penned  and  syste¬ 
matically  fed  as  the  Essex  and  Essex  grades,  but 
they  will  take  much  better  care  of  themselves  in 
the  woods,  and  when  penned  for  fattening  may 
be  finished  off  with  half  the  feed  the  original 
“  land-pikes  ”  would  require. 

With  many  Northern  and  Western  breeders  the 
Essex  is  a  more  profitable  pig  than  the  Berkshire, 
because  his  nature  leads  him  to  take  little  exercise, 
so  that  all  he  eats  goes  to  flesh  and  fat.  Respira¬ 
tion,  which,  if  rapid,  reduces  fat  greatly,  is  with 
him  never  accelerated  by  moving  about,  and,  with 
plenty  of  feed,  the  sole  burden  of  life  being  to  di¬ 
gest  it.  This  breed  is  pre-eminent  among  the  black 
breeds,  and  excelled  by  none  as  fat  producers. 


Animal  Portraiture. 

Some  remarks  of  ours  in  September  last,  regard¬ 
ing  the  prevailing  style  of  animal  portraiture,  have 
met  with  some  criticism  on  the  part  of  one  or  two 
of  those  journals  which  make  most  frequent  use  of 
the  peculiar  sort  of  illustration  to  which  we  have 
objected.  These  critics  insist  that  photographs  of 
animals  do  not  properly  represent  them,  and  that 
the  artist’s  drawings  are  not  intended  as  portraits, 
but  as  representations  of  typical  animals  only.  In 
regard  to  the  first  objection,  we  can  refer  to  the 
portrait  of  the  Russian  stallion  “  Pravnouk,” 
which  appeared  on  our  first  page  in  September  last, 
as  a  clear  refutation  of  that  statement.  The  en¬ 
graving  was  made  from  a  photograph  on  the  wood 
of  a  photograph  on  paper,  which  was  taken  from 
life  in  Russia.  Certainly  no  unprejudiced  person 
can  object  to  this  engraving  as  a  portrait  of  the 
animal  which  it  unquestionably  is,  or  as  a  work  of 
art.  To  depend  upon  the  eye  and  the  hand  for 
the  exact  delineation  of  a  living  animal,  requires  a 
more  competent  artist  than  usually  engages  in  such 
work  ;  while  to  draw  a  “typical  ”  animal  is  merely 
the  work  of  a  draughtsman,  and  it  is  by  this  sort 
of  work  that  the  pictures  we  object  to  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  demand  for  these  “typical”  illustra¬ 
tions  has  given  employment  to  a  class  of  draughts¬ 
men  that  produce  two  or  more  different  animals 
from  the  same  “  type  ”  or  model,  or  set  of  lines. 
We  have  before  us  at  this  moment,  so-called  “por¬ 
traits  ”  of  an  Essex  sow  and  an  imported  Suffolk 
sow,  which  were  recently  published  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  stock,  in  which  precisely  the  6ame  lines 
are  used,  and  when  one  picture  is  placed  over  the 
other  and  held  up  to  the  light,  there  is  seen  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  outline  in  both ;  even  the  curl  of  tail, 
prick  of  cars,  and  form  and  position  of  feet  are 
identical  in  these  animals  of  two  distant  breeds. 
In  the  same  journal  ore  so-called  “  portraits  ”  of 
two  horses,  which  have  the  same  peculiarities, 


while  in  reality  one  horse  is  taller  than  the  other, 
has  a  clearly  different  figure  and  a  habit  of  cann¬ 
ing  his  ears  backward  and  not  pricked  forwards. 
Again  there  is  to  be  seen  a  so-called  portrait  in  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  of  the  conr 
which  sold  for  (or  was  said  to  have  been  sold  for), 
$40,609,  along  with  another  cow  of  the  same  lot, 
at  the  New  York  Mills  sale.  As  a  picture  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  certainly  not  without  merit,  and  is  very 
pleasing,  but  a  person  who  was  well  acquainted, 
with  the  cow,  could  not  possibly  recognize  tins 
picture  as  her  portrait,  until  he  saw  it  so  stated  aa 
bold  letters  in  the  inscription  beneath. 

Our  remarks  are  called  “malicious.”  We  arc 
quite  at  loss  to  see  how  anything  like  “  malice"' 
can  enter  into  the  criticism  of  a  picture.  But 
moreover  they  are  actuated  by  the  “  densest  igne- 
rance.”  Calling  names  is  only  resorted  to  by  thoss 
who  are  lacking  in  argument ;  and  if  our  well- 
meant  and,  we  believe,  perfectly  truthful  strictures, 
cause  a  resort  to  weapons  of  this  style,  the  infer¬ 
ence  will  be  that  some  one  is  badly  hurt.  Ctat 
critic  thinks  we  are  opposed  to  the  Short-horns  as 
a  breed.  A  sufficient  reply  to  this  is  found  in  tlrs 
many  fine  pictures  we  have  given,  and  the  high 
praise  that  is  already  a  matter  of  record  in  cm 
pages.  We  wish  that  there  could  be  a  good  Short¬ 
horn  bull  in  every  neighborhood,  which  there  nevss 
will  be  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  speculation 
— as  pernicious  in  its  way  as  any  stock-gambling  m 
Wall  street — gives  these  animals  fictitious  value% 
far  above  what  they  are  worth  for  breeding  or  any 
other  purpose,  except  speculation.  No,  we  are  as 
much  in  favor  of  Short-horns,  that  we  wish  to  set 
them  free  from  everything  that  looks  like  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  either  in  portraiture  or  in  print,  knowing 
that  their  own  merits  do  not  require  any  eurft 
doubtful  aids.  That  these  noble  animals  are  ridi¬ 
culously  misrepresented  by  the  “typical  portraits  ® 
of  them,  is  well  known  to  those  who  know  both  the 
animals  and  their  so-called  pictures.  As  to  mis¬ 
representations  of  statement,  we  need  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  picture  (above 
referred  to)  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  is  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  label,  which  states  that  the  cow  there  repre¬ 
sented  “was  sold  for  $40,600.”  Any  person  at  aK 
familiar  with  Short-horn  matters,  knows  that  this 
statement  is  untrue ;  that  this  price  was  only  bii! 
for  the  cow  by  an  unauthorized  person  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  who  utterly  repudiated  the  trans¬ 
action.  He  will  remember  also  the  curious  revela¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Carr  in  reference  to  the  -salF, 
at  which  this  fictitious  price  was  bid  for  this  cow. 
Now  will  any  unprejudiced  person  explain  why  this 
statement  is  attached  to  this  picture  if  it  is  not  iw 
the  purpose  of  making  the  thousands  of  farmer} 
who,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  passed  in  on* 
grand  procession  through  the  Agricultural  Build¬ 
ing,  think  that  this  cow  did  really  sell  for  the  price 
named  !  Reading  farmers  know  that  no  such  safe 
was  made,  and  seeing  this  label,  they  will  wonder  If 
the  Sliort-liorn  business  is  all  conducted  on  Hit 
same  principle.  We  hold  the  breeding  of  Short¬ 
horns  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  v:£ 
our  agriculture,  and  hope  before  long  to  see  fie 
day  when  a  farmer  of  moderate  means  may  £taj» 
think  it  possible  that  he  may  improve  his  stock ~isj 
the  infusion  of  this  noble  blood.  To  hasten  this 
day,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Sliort-horn  breca 
and,  especially,  in  the  interest  ©f  the  Americas 
farmer,  we  shall  endeavor  to  free  this  important 
branch  of  agriculture  from  everything  that  savora 
of  humbug  and  appears  like  fraud,  in  picture  or  its 
print,  and  no  accusations  of  “ignorance,”  densq 
or  “densest,”  will  deter  us  from  speaking  what  wt 
conceive  to  be  truth  in  the  matter. 


Exportation  of  Donkeys  from  England. — A 
second  exportation  of  donkeys  was  recently  mads 
from  a  port  of  England  to  Brieux,  France.  There 
were  45  animals  in  this  shipment,  and  the  pricet 
paid  for  them  were  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  head. 
Considering  the  value  of  these  useful  beasts  <tl 
burden,  the  many  purposes  to  which  they  might  be 
put  here,  and  the  very  low  price  at  which  they  muf 
be  purchased,  it  seems  probable  that  their 
portation  to  this  country  would  be  profitable. 
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Mills  for  Farm  lise. 

Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  been  made 


Fig.  1.— HARRISON’S  STANDARD  MILL. 

in  mills  for  farm  use,  and  a  large  variety  of  them 
have  been  constructed  for  different  purposes,  such 
as  grinding  flour  and  meal,  feed  for  stock,  bones 
for  fertilizing,  and  other  similar  uses.  More  recent¬ 
ly,  however,  as  manufacturers  have  learned  precise¬ 
ly  what  their  customers  require,  and  the  purchasers 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  conveniences  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  various  mills,  the  increasing  business  has 
led  the  manufacturers  to  make  still  further  im¬ 
provements,  and  to  offer  very  complete  machines 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  To  meet  the  numerous 
enquiries  which  are  continually  made  about  mills 
for  various  purposes,  we  here  describe  and  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  them.  Iu  figure  1 
we  have  a  complete  grain  cleaning,  grinding,  and 
bolting  mill,  in  one  machine,  with  which  the  whole 
process  may  be  brought  within  a  very  small  com¬ 
pass,  and  completed  upon  a  barn  floor,  if  needed, 
with  no  more  power  than  can  be  furnished  by  the 
farm  teams  or  steam  engine,  or  which  may  be  set 
up  in  a  couutry  mill  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
space,  power  and  yield.  For  instance,  the  machine 
illustrated  in  fig.  1  has  a  pair  of  burr -stones  of  20  inch¬ 
es  diameter,  weighs  1,200  lbs.,  takes  up  a  space  of 
only  4x9 feet,  or  36  square  feet,  requires  3  to  6  horse¬ 
power,  makes  500  to  700  revolutions  per  minute, 
grinds  3  to  7  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  the 
power  employed,  and  costs  at  the  factory  $450.  Un¬ 
cleaned  grain,  direct  from  the  thrashing  machine, 
may  be  used  with  this  mill,  and  the  work  is  so 


as  to  separate  the  Dour  into  different  grades.  The 
cold  air  blast  carries  off  all  the  vapor  and  damp¬ 
ness  which  arises  during  the  grinding,  and  prevents 
clogging  or  pasting 
of  the  bolting  cloth. 
The  ordinary  eleva¬ 
tors  or  spouts  used 
iu  a  grist-mill  may 
be  applied  to  this 
machine,  or  the  sim¬ 
ple  flour  chest  as 
shown  may  be  used. 
This  mill,  which  is 
known  as  “Har¬ 
rison’s  Standard 
Mill,”  is  made  by- 
Edward  Harrison,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
A  mill  that  can  be 
used  for  grinding 
every  thing  that  is 
ever  ground  at  all, 
corn,  corn  ears, 
bones,  horns,  hoofs, 
plaster,  shells,  paint, 
ores  of  different 
kinds,  fertilizers,  sumach,  and  any  material,  whether 
hard  or  soft,  is  shown  at  figure  2.  This  is  known  as 


Fig.  5. —BOYER  &  CO.’S  FARM  AND  FEED  MILL. 


simple  that  any  person  of  ordinary  common  sense 
may,  after  a  little  practice,  set  up  and  work  the 


Figs.  2  and  3.— bogardus  eccentric  mill  and 

SECTION. 


mill  with  success.  The  grain  having  been  put  into 
the  hopper,  which  holds  2  bushels,  or  an  ordinary 
bagful,  passes  into  the  cleaner  J,  and  is  scoured 
and  freed  from  all  dust.  From  the  cleaner  it  goes 
to  the  stones  and  is  ground.  As  the  meal  leaves 
the  stones  it  is  thrown,  by  a  strong  blast  of  cold 
air,  from  the  double  door  A,  through  a  wire  screen 
against  the  bolt  cloth,  O,  (covered  by  the  door  Q), 
by  which  it  is  separated  into  fine  flour,  (at  F,)  mid¬ 
dlings,  (at  M),  and  bran,  (at  B).  At  J  is  an  adjust¬ 
able  feeder,  which  regulates  the  supply  of  grain  to 
the  stones.  The  bolt  is  made  of  the  usual  silk 
bolting  cloth,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  so 


the  “Bogardus  Eccentric  Mill”  and  is  made  by  John 
W.  Thomson,  corner  White  and  Elm  streets,  New 
York  City.  The  complete  mill  is  shown  at  figure  2  ; 
a  section  of  the  mill  at  figure  3,  and  the  grinding 
plates  at  figure  4.  The  peculiarity  of  the  mill  con¬ 
sists  in  the  plates.  These  are  made  with  a  number 
of  cutting  edges,  and  as  they  revolve  on  centers 
differently  placed,  the  cutting  edges  cross  each 
other  and  form  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
grinding  machine  that  we  know  of.  For  grinding 
bones  for  use  as  fertilizers,  corn,  corn  ears,  or 
whole  corn  fodder  with  ears  in  the  husk  for  fodder, 
for  grinding  plaster,  and  other  similar  uses,  this 
mill  is  of  very  great  value  to  farmers,  or  country 
millers,  who  by  running  one  of  these  mills  could 
serve  their  customers  in  grinding  plaster,  bones, 
horns,  hoofs,  shells,  oil-cakes,  and  other  such  ar¬ 
ticles^  service  which  is  frequently  required  of  them. 

At  figure  5,  is  the  Farm  Feed-mill  of  Wm.  L.  Boy¬ 
er  &Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  very  convenient  mill  to 
be  run  by  a  two-horse  tread-power.  This  mill  is 


Fig.  4. — PLATES  OF  THE  BOGARDUS  MILL. 

called  the  “Premium  Farm  Grist-Mill.”  The 
grinding  parts  are  of  cast-steel.  It  was  tested  at 


the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  we  are  informed 
that  it  received  an  award  for  superiority. 

A  mill  for  a  similar  purpose,  shown  at  figure 
6,  is  made  by  the  Bradford  Mill  Company  of  Cincin¬ 


Fig.  6.— BRADFORD  CO.’S  MILL. 


nati,  Ohio.  This  mill  is  intended  to  grind  corn, 
feed,  plaster,  cement,  and  spices.  It  is  under-run¬ 
ning,  very  strong  and  compact,  and  quite  portable. 

At  figure  7  is  a  mill  made  by  the  Straub  Mill 
Company,  also  of  Cincinnati,  intended  for  grinding 
corn  and  stock  feed  by  the  ordinary  horse-power, 
such  as  most  farmers  have,  or  by  steam. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  others 
which  are  equally  serviceable,  such  as  the  “Conical 
French  Burr  Mill”  of  L. 

J.  Miller,  of  Cincinnati, 
made  for  grinding  wheat, 
com,  and  feed;  the  mills 
made  by  the  Blymyer  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  which  seems  to 
be  the  headquarters  for 
this  class  of  machinery 
and  others,  the  particular  ^  stAAUB  mill. 

locality  of  whose  place  of  manufacture  will  make 
them  conveniently  reached  by  intending  purchasers. 
From  our  own  experience  with  portable  mills  we 
are  satisfied  that  a  very  great  saving  in  feed  may  be 
effected  by  their  use.  In  our  own  experience  our 
feed-mill  paid  for  its  entire  cost  the  first  year. 


A  New  Double  Carriage  Spring. 


Some  time  ago,  when  being  driven  over  a  road  so 
rough  as  to  be  impassible  to  an  ordinary  vehicle, 
we  noticed  that  the  carriage  passed  over  the  ob¬ 


structions  in  a  remarkably  easy  manner,  without  any 
damage  to  the  springs.  We  were  led  to  inquire  iuto 
the  character  of  the  springs  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  supported  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  found 
that  they  were  known  as  the  “Dexter  Springs.” 
Few  if  any  other  springs  could  have  endured  the 
test  to  which  these  were  so  successfully  submitted. 
Their  construction,  which  is  peculiar,  may  be  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  engraving. 
They  are  seen  to  be  double,  and  braced  in  the  centers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  any  strain  upon  each  one' 
equally  and  at  the  same  moment.  This  giyes 
strength  and  durability  to  them.  Their  form  is  very 
graceful,  and  adds  beauty  to  the  vehicle ;  theit 
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method  of  adjustment  to  the  body  gives  the  easy 
motion  of  the  “  side  bar  ”  to  the  carriage,  and  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  reach,  so  that  one  can  drive  over 
obstacles  that  would  be  impassible  with  any  others. 

This  form  of  spring  is  especially  adapted  to 
rough  roads,  where  there  is  much  strain  upon  the 
springs,  and  upon  smooth  roads  is  so  easy  and 
comfortable  to  the  driver,  that  it  is  equally  applicable 
there.  We  understand  that,  although  the  Dexter 
Spring  Co.  of  Hulton,  Pa.,  have  sent  out  many  hun¬ 
dreds  on  trial  for  90  days,  tolae  returned  if  not  satis¬ 
factory,  not  one  has  yet  been  sent  back  to  them. 


- -  ,9,  «— - 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 


About  Gate  Hinges. — In  figure  1  is  shown  a 
plan  of  firmly  securing  the  upper  hinge  of  a  gate 
in  the  position  desired.  The  hook  or  post-hinge 
should  always  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  nut  for 
tightening  up  when  the 
outer  end  of  the  gate 
sags  ;  it  is  also  more 
easily  removed  when 
necessary.  The  eye  por¬ 
tion  of  a  hinge  for  a 
large  gate  should  be  i  of 
an  inch  square  where  it 
passes  through  the  heel- 
post  of  the  gate,  and  14  to  16  inches  in  length,  the 
outer  end  being  i  inch  wide  and  i  an  inch  thick. 
Three  small  bolts  of  the  proper  length  secure  it  to 
the  arm  of  the  gate.  In  figure  2  is  an  improved 
method  of  preventing  hinges  working  or  pushing 
in  the  gate  or  post,  and  causing  the  gate  to  sag. 
For  general  purposes  a  1-inch  hole  is  made  through 
the  hinge,  2  inches  from  the  hook,  into  which  is 
firmly  driven  a  small  iron  pin,  3  inches  in  length  ; 
an  iron  washer  is  placed  between  the  gate  heel  or 
post  and  the  pin,  and  prevents  the  hinge  from 
working  its  way  into  the  gate  or  post,  or  from 


Fig.  1. — SECURING  HINGE. 


Fig.  2.— IMPROVED  HINGE. 

splitting  them.  This  improvement  can  be  attached 
to  a  gate  now  in  use,  and  work  satisfactorily,  or  the 
hinge-bolt  may  be  made  square  near  the  hinge,  and 
round  elsewhere,  leaving  a  sharp  shoulder  against 
which  a  washer  or  iron  plate  is  placed.  When  the 
bolt  is  put  into  the  gate-post,  the  washer  prevents 
it  from  being  forced  further  in. 


A  Neat  Post,  Board,  and  Earth  Fence.— A 
style  of  farm  fence  extensively  used  in  Western 
New  York,  which,  while  it  is  a  good  stock  barrier, 


Fig.  O. — POST,  BOARD,  AND  EARTH  FENCE. 


is  neat  and  cheap,  is  shown  at  figure  3.  The  posts, 
31  feet  in  length  above  ground,  are  sawed  off  square 
at  the  top,  upon  which  is  placed  a  2  x  3  or  2  x  4 
stringer.  The  lower  board  is  placed  within  14 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  this  space  is  filled  up 
with  earth  by  plowing  two  furrows  upon  each  side, 
throwing  the  first  close  up  to  and  somewhat  under 
the  fence,  the  other  being  thrown  in  position  with 
a  shovel ;  unless  it  be  firmly  packed,  it  should  ex¬ 


tend  an  inch  or  two  above  the  bottom  board,  to 
make  allowance  for  settling.  This  14  inches  of 
earth  embankment,  placed  where  it  is,  .presents  a 
more  formidable  obstacle  to  jumpers  than  24  inch¬ 
es  of  board  fence  would. 

Double  or  Combination  Bars. — Gates  are  far 
more  convenient, and  afford  a  more  desirable  method 
of  passage  to  and  from  fields  than  bars ;  but  these 
are  at  least  two-thirds  cheaper  than  gates,  and  a 
slight  modification  or  addition  adds  much  to  their 
convenience  and  utility.  The  two  greatest  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  common  bars  are  the  time  required  to 
open  and  shut  them,  and  the  liability  of  the  bars  to 
split  and  break  by  letting  one  end  fall  carelessly  to 
the  ground  when  opening.  At  any  point  where  a 
person  frequently  passes  through  the  bars,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  similar  to  that  in  figure  4  will  be  useful. 
Posts  are  placed  2i  to  31  feet  from  the  fence  post, 


upon  which  the  end  of  the  bars  rest  when  closed. 
For  the  passage  of  loads  of  hay  and  grain,  the  bars 
should  be  14  feet  in  length.  For  a  person  or  an  animal 
to  pass,  the  rails  are  shoved  back.  For  the  passage 
of  a  wagon  the  bars  are  opened  in  the  usual  manner. 

- -  I  <1-^-0— <SRgTn  n 

December  Ice. 

'  Ice  has  become  so  important  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  best  butter,  and  in 
the  preservation  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats, 
in  the  summer,  that  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  With  a  good 
ice-house,  well  filled,  he 
can  put  his  perishable 
products  into  the  home 
market  in  first  rate  con¬ 
dition,  and  sell  on  the  top 
of  the  market.  Much 
of  the  material  for  family 
consumption  inevitably 
spoils  for  want  of  ice. 

Fruits  become  stale,  milk 
sours,  meats  are  tainted, 
butter  grows  rancid,  and 
these  losses  united  cost 
much  more  than  the  labor 
of  gathering  and  storing 
the  ice.  It  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  happens  that  the  first  of  the  season  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  only  opportunity  for  securing  a  sup¬ 
ply.  December  ice  is  generally  more  transparent 
and  solid  than  that  which 
forms  laterwith  partially 
melted  snow  upon  the 
surface.  The  short  crop 
of  last  season  was  owing 
mainly  to  the  neglect  of 
the  December  harvest. 

Good  ice  might  have  been 
gathered  then,  but  every 
body  was  waiting  for 
thicker  ice,  which  in  many 
places  did  not  come  at 
all.  This  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  ice  men  of  Maine, 
but  rather  expensive  for 
the  multitudes  further 
south, that  usually  depend 
upon  the  home  supply. 

Farmers,  we  are  glad  to 
know,  are  getting  more  in 
the  habit  of  using  ice,  and 
find  it  a  profitable  crop 
to  gather.  In  the  single  item  of  manufacturing  I 
and  preserving  butter,  it  would  save  many  millions  | 


of  dollars  to  the  country.  More  than  half  the  but¬ 
ter  sent  to  the  large  markets  is  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  has  to  be  sold  at  a  discount  of  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent.  With  a  better  preservation  of  the 
milk  and  cream,  such  as  ice  would  furnish,  and 
nicer  methods  of  making  and  storing,  and  sending 
to  market,  this  immense  loss  might  be  saved  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country. 

A  Dump-Cart  and  a  Mink-Trap. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  W.  E.  Robinson, 
sends  us  drawings  and  the  following  descriptions 
of  a  cart  and  a  trap  used  in  his  locality.  The 
“  Dump-Cart  ”  is  a  handy  contrivance,  a  good  deal 
used  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  and  is  simply  an 
ordinary  ox-cart,  the  tongue  shortened  and  fasten¬ 
ed  by  a  king  bolt  to  the  forward  axle  of  a  wagon, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  It  can  be  turned  very 
short,  as  the  wheels  have  a  clear  swing  up  to  the 
cart  tongue,  and  is  very  convenient  for  hauling 
anything  that  is  to  be  dumped  :  such  as  stones, 
earth,  wood,  manure,  etc.  The  seat  of  an  old  mow¬ 
ing  machine  is  fastened  to  the  cart  tongue,  on 
which  the  driver  sits.  Horses  or  oxen  may  be  used. 

A  Mine-Trap  is  made  by  boring  a  2  inch  or  2i 
inch  hole  in  a  log,  4  or  5  inches  deep,  and  into  the 
edges  of  this  hole  drive  3  sharpened  nails,  so  that 
they  will  project  i  inch  or  so  inside,  as  shown.  The 
bait  being  at  the  bottom,  the  miuk  pushes  his  head 
in  to  get  it,  but  on  attempting  to  withdraw,  it  is 
caught  by  the  nails.  Musk-rat  is  good  bait  for 
them,  and  a  highly  praised  bait  is  made  by  cutting 
an  eel  into  small  bits,  which  are  placed  in  a  bottle 
and  hung  in  the  sun,  and  after  a  time  become  an 
oily  and  very  odorous  mass.  A  few  drops  of  this 
are  used. — The  above  simple  mink-trap  may  be 
I  made  by  using  any  block  of  wood,  or  a  stump  of  a 


Fig.  1. — IMPROVED  DUMP-CART. 


tree,  large  or  small,  and  the  same  plan  may  be  made 
use  of  to  trap  skunks,  or,  by  using  a  small  hole  and 
some  straightened  fish-hooks,  it  will  serve  to  catch 


rats  or  weasels,  enemies  of  the  rural  poultry  yard, 
which  may  be  thinned  off  by  the  use  of  this  trap. 
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A  Simple  Double-Gate. 

Gates  and  fences  of  some  kinds  .must  always  be 
wsed.  An  outside  fence  cannot  well  be  dispensed 
with,  and  if  one  has  a  fence,  gates  become  equally 
indispensable.  However  desirable  in  an  economical 
point  of  view  some  sanguine  persons  may  suppose 
it  to  be,  there  is  no  present  probability  that  we  can 
do  without  fences,  of  some  sort,  and  no  farmer  can 
avoid  having  them  around  his  barn-yard,  his  garden, 
and  often  his  door-yard.  To  leave  the  way  to  the 
bam  open  to  the  public  road,  is  a  serious  nuisance, 
to  which  no  neat,  careful  farmer  can  submit.  A 
neat  road-way  fence  and  gate  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  a  farm,  and  if  a  gate  be  used  at  all, 
we  would  have  a  neat  strong,  but  light  one.  A 
neighbor,  who  had  learned  from  experience  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  having  the  lane  to  the  barn-yard  and 
house  open  to  the  road,  in  a  locality  where  pigs, 
dogs,  and  cows,  were  permitted  to  run  at  large,  ap¬ 
plied  to  us  for  the  plan  of  a  gate,  which  was  c®n- 
structed  as  follows.  The  opening  was  closed  up  by 
a  neat  picket-fence,  made  of  chestnut  strips  2  inch¬ 
es  wide,  the  posts  of  this  were  boxed  in  with 
boards,  and  capped  as  shown  in  figure  1,  which 


represents  one  half  of  the  gate.  The  gate  was 
made  of  chestnut  strips,  bolted  together,  as  shown, 
and  in  two  halves.  The  foot-posts  came  together, 
when  the  gate  was  closed,  upon  a  block  set  in  the 
ground,  and  made  slightly  sloping,  so  that  when 
closed  there  was  no  weight  upon  the  heel-post,  and 
the  gate  could  not  sag.  A  clevis  was  bolted  to  one 
of  the  foot-posts,  in  such  a  manner  as  t®  be  turned 
over  the  other  post  when  the  gate  was  closed,  and 
to  keep  it  closed.  If  desired,  a  bolt  could  be  made 
to  fit  into  the  foot-block, 
and  a  latch  could  fee  used 
to  keep  the  gate  closed. 
The  use  of  the  sloping 
foot  block,  shown  in  pro¬ 
file  at  figure  2,  is  of  great 
advantage,  as  it  takes  all  the  strain  off  from  the 
posts  when  the  gate  is  shut,  and  thus  makes  it 
much  more  durable  and  satisfactory  in  use.  The 
caps  on  the  posts  are  made  by  nailing  ou  square 
pieces  of  board,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  and  if 
a  molding  is  nailed  beneath  the  cap,  and  around  the 
edge  of  the  boxing,  the  appearance  of  the  posts 
may  be  much  improved  at  very  small  expense. 

- - - «  ®  |B— - *-*» - - 

A  Self  “Discharging  Corn-Crib. 


Fig.  2. 


A  corn-crib  from  which  the  com  may  be  taken 
when  wanted,  without  opening  any  part  of  the  up¬ 
per  portion,  or  without 
the  use  of  a  ladder  or  steps 
may  be  made  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The 
floor  slopes  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  its 
lower  margin  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  side  of  the  crib 
sufficiently  to  permit  of  a 
box  in  which  a  scsop  or 
shovel  can  be  used.  The 
projecting  part  of  the  floor 
is  made  the  bottom  of  a 
section  of  crib.  box,  which  is  built  up 
upon  it,  and  which  is  open 
on  the  side  next  the  crib,  so  that  the  corn  will  slide 
into  it.  A  cover  is  hinged  on  to  the  box,  so  that  it 
may  be  turned  up  when  corn  is  to  be  taken  out,  as 


shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  This  cover  should  be 
kept  locked  for  obvious  reasons.  To  facilitate 
the  use  of-  the  shovel,  the  opening  into  the  crib 
is  closed  for  a  space  of  two  feet,  either  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  at  each  end ;  at  these  closed  places  there 
will  be  no  corn  upon  the  floor  of  the  box,  so  that 
it  will  be  easy  to  shovel  out  the  corn.  In  one  part 
of  the  West  cribs  of  this  kind  are  in  common  use, 
but  we  have  not  seen  them  elsewhere. 

'CT  <  n-i^iPaa - »-Ot- - 

A  Wire-Fence  Tightener. 

Having  occasion  recently  to  tighten  some  wires 
in  a  trellis,  we  made  use  of  the  following  contri- 


wruE  tightener. 


vance.  Into  a  small  piece  of  wood  a  few  inches  long, 
we  put  two  screws  about  three  inches  apart,  and 
near  to  one  end  one»otlicr  screw,  leaving  the  heads 
projecting  about  half  an  inch.  By  placing  the  wire 
between  the  two  screws,  and  turning  the  piece  of 
wood  around,  the  wire  was  drawn  tight ;  and  by 
engaging  the  head  of  the  single  screw  upon  it,  the 
tension  was  maintained.  The  operation  of  the  con¬ 
trivance  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  the  method  of 
arrangingthe  screws  or  pins  appears  in  figure  2.  By 
using  a  strong  piece  of  wood  two  feet  long,  and 
strong  iron  bolts,  fastened  with  nuts  upon  the  back 
side,  this  device  may  be  used  to  tighten  fence  wires. 


Epidemic  Rot  in  Sheep  in  Australia. 


fasten  upon  the  herbage  until  they  are  swallowed 
with  it  by  the  sheep  ;  or  the  eggs  are  washed  into 
the  open  drains  or  ponds  by  rains,  where  they  are 
hatched,  and  the  young  either  remain  free  in  the 
water  to  be  swallowed  with  it  by  the  sheep,  or  un¬ 
dergo  some  other  course  of  life  at  present  not  clear- ' 
ly  understood.  Enough  is  known,  however,  of  the 
history  of  the  fluke,  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  cer¬ 
tain  danger  that  healthy  sheep  will  become  infected 
by  an  infested  pasture  or  pond.  It  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  fact  that  renders  it  easy  for  us  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  this  fatal  disease,  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken.  These  are  to  change  the 
pasture  annually ;  to  avoid  feeding  sheep  upon 
fields  manured  with  sheeps’  dung,  and  to  water  the 
sheep  only  from  wells.  Localities  or  fields  may 
easily  become  so  much  infested  with  the  parasite, 
as  to  make  them  certainly  fatal  to  sheep,  and  when 
this  is  known,  tlieir  use  for  sheep  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  at  least  two  years.  So  far,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  have  been  free  from  this  pest  in  au  epizo¬ 
otic,  or  rather,  enzootic  form,  but  as  the  practice  of 
pasturing  of  large  flocks  on  the  plains  of  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  the  prairies  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  is  increasing  year  by  year,  it  is  necessary  that 
sheep  owners  be  careful  to  prevent  this  danger. 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  avoiding  the  conditions 
which  produce  it.  On  farms  there  is  more  or  less 
of  this  disease  everywhere,  especially  amongst  the 
larger  long-wool  sheep,  which  are  most  easily 
affected  by  it.  The  fluke  is  indigenous  to  our  own 
soil,  is  widely  distributed,  and  unless  the  owners  of 
sheep  are  on  the  lookout  for  the  trouble,  and  care¬ 
ful  to  prevent  it,  there  is  no  security  against  an  out¬ 
break  in  any  locality,  East  or  West,  whenever 
the  season  is  especially  favorable  for  it. 


Another  of  those  occasional  epizootic  outbreaks, 
which  are  frequent  in  Australia  amongst  sheep, 
seems  to  be  just  now  imminent.  It  has  commenced 
in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  where  its  effects  already 
have  been  very  serious,  and  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  from  which  it  seems  to  have  sprung,  and 
from  which  it  gathers  force,  are  not  without  in¬ 
structive  interest  to  sheep  keepers  in  America.  The 
sheep  which  have  died  are  all  affected  similarly, 
the  liver,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  being  very  much 
infested  with  flukes.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly 
that  known  as  liver-rot,  and  is  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  mass  of  the  liver  and  gall  ducts,  of 
numerous  parasitic  worms,  commonly  called  flukes, 
or  scientifically  Distoma  hepatica.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  presence  of 
these  parasites  in  injuri¬ 
ous  numbers,  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

The  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  parasites 
are  encouraged,  and 
find  their  way  into  the 
stomachs  and  livers  of 
the  sheep  being  known 
to  be  present,  in  this 
case  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  accounting  for 
the  fact.  The  disease 
has  broken  out  most 
virulently  on  the  ‘  runs  ’ 
or  ranges  that  have  been 
drained,  and  the  drain¬ 
age  water  has  been  col¬ 
lected  in  ponds  from 
which  the  sheep  have 
been  supplied.  No  more 
certain  measures  for 
propagating  the  fluke 
could  have  been  taken, 
and  none  more  favor¬ 
able  for  its  introduction 
to  the  stomachs  of  the 
sheep.  The  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fluke  com¬ 
menced  with  the  eggs, 

which  are  discharged  from  infected  sheep  in  the 
dung.  The  eggs  remain  upon  the  pastures  un¬ 
til  they  are  hatched,  when  the  young  creatures 


A  Texan  Sheep  Corral. 

BY  E.  S.  NICCOLLS,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 

The  accompanying  sketch  is  a  plan  of  my  corral 
for  catching,  dividing,  or  dipping  my  sheep  ;  it  has 
advantages  not  often  found  in  other  corrals.  It 
prevents  more  or  less  of  the  abuse  incident  to  hand¬ 
ling  the  sheep  in  old-fashioned  square  pens.  It  also 
saves  a  large  expenditure  of  human  muscle,  which, 
take  it  all  in  all,  is  about  the  most  costly  machinery 
we  can  use.  I  have  built  the  pens,  from  which  this 
sketch  is  taken,  on  a  ranch  belonging  t©  Messrs. 
Babcock  &  Marriner,  of  Fulton  Co.,  Illinois,  and 
located  eight  miles  west  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
They  are  on  a  gravelly  knoll,  where  a  number  of 
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PLAN  OF  TEXAS  SHEEP  CORRAL. 


very  large  live  oak  trees  give  a  pleasant  shade. 
The  shearing  floor  is  located  under  the  wide  spread¬ 
ing  branches  of  one  of  these  trees,  and  is  well 
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protected  from  the  sun  by  the  shade  it  affords. 
Having  been  accustomed  to  handling  sheep  from 
my  boyhood  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  then  in  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  and  finally  in  Texas,  my  aim,  when  I 
took  charge  of  this  ranch  and  commenced  the  erec- 


catch  and  mark  or  divi 


tion  of  these  pens,  was 
to  so  arrange  them  as 
to  entirely  do  away  with 
the  square  corners, 
where  a  few  sheep 
would  be  jammed  and 
almost  crushed  every 
time  there  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  divide  the 
flock,  or  catch  a  lame 
animal.  The  central 
pen,  or  corral,  figure  1, 
is  200  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  large  enough  to 
hold  2,000  head  of  sheep 
without  being  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  I  know  I  can 
that  number  of  sheep 


in  less  time,  with  less  difficulty  and  labor,  than  by 
any  other  plan  I  have  ever  seen  fordoing  the  work. 
By  opening  the  gate  at  the  head  of  the  side  alley 
(see  fig.  2),  the  opening  between  the  inside  of  the 
circular  pen  and  the  center,  or  shut  fence,  is  closed, 
and  one  person  can  walk  around  quietly  and  turn 


the  sheep  toward  the  alley, 
when  they  will  start  in 
and  fill  up  the  alley  and 
catch-pen  full ;  by  closing 
the  gate  at  the  head  of 
the  alley,  you  will  have 
some  200  head  or  more 
confined  in  the  31  foot 
alley.  Now,  by  dropping 
the  slide-gates  marked  c, 
c,  c ,  (see  fig.  1,)  you  have 
the  lot  of  200  or  more  di¬ 
vided  into  4  lots.  Those 
in  Kie  catch-pen  are  in 
close  quarters  and  can 
be  caught  and  marked 

without  disturbing  any  of  the  rest.  As  soon 
as  the  catch-pen  is  empty,  by  raising  a  slide-gate, 
by  the  cord  attached  to  it,  the  pen  is  again  filled 


Fig.  3.— SLIDING-GATE. 


from  the  next  division  ;  no  sheep  are  disturbed,  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  that  division,  and  so  on,  as  fast  as  one 
lot  is  disposed  of,  another  one  is  moved  forward  to 
take  its  place.  I  have  myself,  alone,  kept  six  men 
at  work  all  the  time  catching  sheep  when  we  were 
marking,  and  I  could  keep  the  catch-pen  full  for 
them  as  fast  as  they  could  take  them  out.  Tem¬ 
porary  movable  panels  are  used  to  form  a  connec- 


Fig.  4. — PLANK  FENCE  FOR  COP.RAL. 


tion  netween  the  left  end  of  the  center  fence  and 
the  inside  of  the  circle,  whenever  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  pen  smaller  or  divide  it  into  two  lots. 

The  dipping  vat  (figs.  5  and  6)  is  set  with  a  space 
of  30  inches  between  the  side  of  the  vat  and  the  cir¬ 
cular  fence,  so  that  there  is  a  passage-way  for  the 
sheep  between  the  vat  and  fence,  should  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  alley-way  for  counting  or  dividing 
flocks.  The  vat,  a,  is  sunk  20  inches  in  the  ground,  is 
16  feet  long,  21  feet  deep,  and  at  the  end  next  to  the 


Fig.  5. — PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  DIPPING  VAT. 


dripping  floor,  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  or  plank 
bridge,  c,  with  slats  nailed  across  it,  to  make  it  easy 
for  "the  sheep  to  walk  up  and  on  to  the  dripping 


floor,  where  all  that  drains  from  the  fleeces  is  carried 
back  again  to  the  vat.  The  dripping  floor  (fig.  6,  b) 
is  large  enough  to  hold  from  15  to  18  sheep  at  once, 
and  when  they  are  ready  to  turn  out,  a  slide-gate 
opens  to  let  them  pass  into  the  alley  leading  to  the 


Fig.  6. — PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  DIPPING  PEN. 


yard,  back  of  the  circular  corral.  Were  I  building 
one  for  a  larger  flock,  say  10,000  or  more,  I  would 
arrange  to  have  two  large  dripping  floors,  each 
holding  from  25  to  30  sheep,  so  that,  while  one  lot 
were  dripping  off,  the  other  pen  could  be  filled. 
We  have  on  this  ranch  over  3,000  head,  and  the 
accommodations,  so  far,  are  ample. 

The  furnace  is  so  arranged  that  a  pipe  conveys 
the  liquid  from  it  directly  into  the  vat.  (In  the 
draft,  or  sketch,  the  furnace  is  located  too  far  to 
the  right ;  the  walk  between  the  catch-pen  and  the 
shearing  floor  is  straight.)  The  shearing  floor  and 
the  wool  shed  are  close  to  the  catch-pen,  and  by 
taking  away  a  movable  panel  at  the  dripping  pen, 
the  shorn  sheep  loosened  from  the  shearing  floor, 
find  their  way  to  the  corral,  ‘back  of  the  circular 
pen.  Our  sheep  in  this  country  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  the  wool  growing  interest  is  fast  increasing, 
and  will  soon  be  second  to  no  other  in  Texas. 

In  figure  1,  A  and  B  are  large  pens  surrounded 
with  a  plauk  fence,  as  at  figure  4;  C  is  the  catch- 
pen  with  movable  fence  at  6.  At  the  end  of  this 
is  the  swinging  gate,  shown  at  fig.  2 ;  a,  a,  being 
the  outside  fence,  b  the  movable  fence,  and  c  the 
swinging  gate.  At  B,  fig.  1,  is  the  rear  pen,  in  which 
is  the  dipping  vat,  d,  and  dripping  pen,  e,  and  the 
shearing  floor,  /,  and  the  wool  shed.  At  g  is  a 
shepherd’s  house.  The  live  oaks  are  as  shown. 


Plan  for  a  Hay-Rack. 

J.  S.  Butler,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  sends  a  plan 
for  a  hay-rack  which  is  in  use  in  his  neighborhood. 
To  make  a  rack  16  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  the 
following  materials  are  wanted  :  Two  pieces  of  2  x  6, 
16  ft.  6  in.  pine  or  ash,  with  sound  ends  and  with¬ 
out  knots,  dressed  down  to  14  inch  in  thickness  ; 
four  pieces  of  ash  24  x  2  inches,  6  feet  long  ;  four 
pieces  11  x  21  and  16  feet  long  of  clear  and  tough 
white  ash,  or  white  oak  ;  two  half  felloes  for  buggy 
11  inch  square  ;  six  pieces  of  tough  ash  1  x  1  in.  xv 
101  inches  long  ;  one  roller  31  inches  diameter,  2 
feet  10  inches  long,  of  hard  wood ;  four  pieces  31 
x  39  inches  white  oak  or  ash,  tapered  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  each  end  to  21  or  24  inches,  and  lastly,  two 
pieces  14x0  in.  x  2  feet 
long  of  oak  or  ash,  arid 
two  pieces  14x4x18 
inches,  cut  as  in  figure  rq0._ 

1,  the  width  at  the 

dotted  line  in  the  center  of  the  18  inch  ones 
being  21,  of  the  24  inch  ones  41  inches.  There 
will  also  be  needed  :  eight  Vie  bolts,  10  inches  long  ; 
sixteen  i.  bolts,  31  inches  long ;  eight  1  bolts,  31 
inches  long ;  twelve  3/is  rivets,  21  inches  long  ;  six 
s/16  rivets,  2  inches  long;  with  washers  for  both 
bolts  and  rivets.  To  put  the  rack  together,  measure 
18  inches  from  the  middle  of  each  6  foot  and  39 
inch  piece,  both  ways,  and  bore  7/ie  inch  holes  in  all. 
Then,  laying  the  16—6  bed  rails  on  edge,  measure 
21  inches  from  the  front  and  81  inches  from  the 
back  end,  square  acxross  to  the  other  edge,  and  bore 
f/16  inch  holes  from  boHi  ways,  to  get  them  exact ; 
then  measure  forward  from  the  back  holes  5 — 2 


inches,  and  back  from  the  front  holes  4 — 10  inches 
square  across,  and  bore  as  before ;  then  2  inches 
from  the  back  end  and 
21  from  the  upper  edge, 
and  bore  1  or  I  holes 
for  the  pins  of  the  bind¬ 
ing  roller.  Now  lay  the 
bed  rails  apart,  lay  on 
the  6  foot  cross-pieces, 
and  39  inch  pieces  be¬ 
low  for  the  bottom 
boards  to  rest  on,  and 
bolt  all  together ;  the 
bed  rails  will  stick  out  in  front  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  and  behind  seven  and  a  half  inches,  the  side 
strip  to  stick  over  also,  giving  all  a  better  finished  ap¬ 
pearance,  besides  making  it  stronger.  Then  lay  on 
a  11  x  21 16  foot, piece,  to  come  just  even  with  the 
outer  end  of  the  cross-pieces,  bore  1  holes  through 
each,  and  bolt  or  rather  drive  them  in  just  far 
enough  to  hold  it  in  place  until  it  comes  to  putting 
on  the  arches,  when  they  will  want  to  come  off  for 
handy  management ;  lay 
another  strip  with  its  cen¬ 
ter  11  inches  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  last,  bore  and 
drive  the  bolts  as  before, 
do  the  same  on  the  other 
side ;  square  the  rack  true, 
cut  each  of  the  felloes 
in  two  equal  parts,  laying 
them  on  the  edges  which 
face  the  side  strips  in 
such  a  position  that  the 
crown  of  the  arch  will  be 
31  inches  from  the  center 
of  the  back  cross-piece ; 
mark  both  the  side  strip 
and  arch,  and  let  each  in¬ 
to  the  other  1  inch  ;  take 
them  off  and  bolt  to  their 
places  with  the  1  bolts. 

Rivet  on  the  little  pieces 
of  ash  with  the  21  rivets, 
three  on  a  side,  and  rivet 
them  tight,  and  put  the 
roller  in  place.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  rack,  as  shown  in 
figure  3,  there  must  be  something  to  keep  it  from 
racking  out  of  square.  For  this  get  two  pieces  of 
11  strap  iron,  long  enough,  and  have  a  blacksmith 
punch  7/i«  holes  through  each  end,  and  slip  them 
on  the  bed  rail  bolts  which  hold  on  the  two  middle 
cross  6  foot  pieces  where  they  cross  each  other ; 
put  a  good  rivet  to  prevent  its  pestering  nervous 
ears,  for  otherwise  it  will  rattle  wonderfully.  The 
widest  ones  of  those  pieces  (fig.  1)  go  in  front,  with 


Fig.  4.— BED-RAIL  FOR  HAY-RACK. 


centers  2  feet  from  front  end,  the  narrow  ones, 
square  under  the  arches  behind,  to  raise  the  rack 
up  from  the  wheels.  They  may  be  put  on  with 
wood  screws  and  washers,  the  front  ones  with  ix5 
in.,  the  back  ones  with  7/I0X 31  screws.  The  bind¬ 
ing  ladder  in  front  I  make  as  in  figure  2,  quite 
spreading,  so  as  to  pull  more  from  the  corners  of 
the  rack  than  is  usual ;  A,  A,  are  good  white  oak 
1x21x5  ft.  6  in.  ;  B,  B,  B,  B,  are  1x2;  C ,  C,  ate 
1x1,  and  are  let  into  B,  B,  by  cutting  int®  C,  C,  1 
inch,  and  riveting  with  the  6 — 2  in.  rivets  of  the 
schedule  ;  the  hooks  on  the  lower  end  of  A,  A,  en¬ 
gage  with  bolts  having  eyes  and  passing  through 
the  front  cross-piece  just  outside  the  bed  rails.  My 
bed  rails  are  pine,  but  in  case  ash  is  used,  2  inches 
might  be  cut  out,  as  shown  in  figure  4,  making  it 
lighter  and  ornamental,  and  as  strong  at  the  same 
time.  I  put  mine  together  with  zinc  paint  in  every 
joint,  to  preserve  it.  I  expect  my  grand-children 
to  use  it,  and  thought,  as  it  was  a  centennial  year,  it 
should  be  a  Centennial  Hay-rack.  The  measurements 
are  made  for  a  wagon  with  hind-wheels  19  inch¬ 
es  and  front-wheels  10  inches  above  the  bolster ; 
and  4  feet  10  inches  between  wheels  at  the  top. 
(We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  chaff  crib  as  promised.) 
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The  Zebra-striped  Eulalia. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ornamental 
grasses,  is  the  variegated  Eulalia  Japoniea, 
which  was  sent  from  Japan  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  It 
was  illustrated  in  “  Hearth 
and  Home”  in  1871,  and 
a  year  or  two  later  was 
placed  in  the  trade.  It  is 
a  robust  perennial  grass, 
forming,  when  well  estab¬ 
lished,  large  clumps,  with 
firm  but  graceful  leaves, 
which  are  marked  with  al¬ 
ternate  stripes  of  creamy- 
white  and  green,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the 
old  “  Ribbon,  or  Striped- 
grass  ”  of  the  gardens, 
and  presenting  cpiite  as 
much  variety  in  the  strip¬ 
ing.  This  is  taller  and 
more  erect  than  that,  and 
the  leaves  are  longer  and 
more  robust.  The  flower 
stalks  appear  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  plant  at  this 
time  is  from  four  to  six 
feet  high.  The  flower 
panicles  are  at  first  brown¬ 
ish,  with  erect  branches, 
and  not  at  all  showy,  but 
as  the  flowers  open,  the 
branches  of  the  panicle 
curve  over  gracefully  in  a 
one-sided  manner,  and 
bear  a  strong  resemblance 
in  form  to  what  is  known 
as  a  “Prince  of  Wales’ 
feather;”  each  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers,  which 
are  very  numerous  upon 
each  branch  of  the  cluster, 
has  at  its  base  a  tuft  of' 
long  silky  hairs,  and  these 
contribute  greatly  to  the 
feathery  lightness  of  the 
whole.  This  plant,  which 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty  with  us,  although 
it  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
prime  favorite,  is  just  now 
attracting  attention  in 
England,  and  has  recently 
been  figured,  though  very 
poorly,  in  one  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  horticultural  journals, 

It  is  offered  by  some 
dealers  under  the  incor¬ 
rect  name  of  Imperata. 

'When  Mr.  Hogg  sent  this,  it  was  accompanied 
by  another  variety  of  the  same  grass,  which 
did  not  survive  the  effects  of  the  journey. 
Upon  a  second  visit  to  Japan,  he  procured 
other  plants  of  this  last  variety,  which  reached 
this  country  in  good  condition.  This  variety, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  call  Eulalia  Japoniea , 
var.  Zebrina ,  the  “  Zebra-striped  Eulalia,”  in  all 
that  relates  to  form,  habit,  and  its  flowers,  is 
quite  like  the  other,  but  differs  most  essentially 
in  the  manner  of  its  variegation.  In  the  older 
variety  the  leaves,  according  to  the  usual  man- 
nei  of  variegation  in  grasses,  have  the  mark¬ 
ings  run  lengthwise  of  the  leaf,  while  in  this 
Zebrina  variety,  they  run  cross-wise.  The  leaves, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  present  alternate 


width,  but  with  the  colors  quite  well  defined 
and  producing  a  most  singular  effect.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  also  a  flower  cluster,  which  is  a 
little  less  regular  in  form  than  they  usually  are. 
Japan  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of 
plants  with  variegated  foliage  that  it  has  cou- 


the  zebra.- striped  eulalia. — {Eulalia  Japoniea,  var.  Zebrina.) 
tributed  to  our  collections,  but  rve  have  not 


bands  of  green  and  cream-white,  of 


varying 


seen  any  variegation  that  interested  us  so  much 
as  this  peculiar  grass.  We  have  seen  but  one 
other  plant  with  its  variegation  so  singularly 
disposed,  and  that  was  also  from  the  same 
country.  In  the  quaint  little  garden  attached 
to  the  Japanese  Bazar  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  wras  a  Bulrush,  (Scirpus),  the  cylindrical 
stems  of  which  were  marked  transversely, 
though  the  markings  were  much  less  positive 
than  in  the  grass  in  question.  Aside  from  the 
ornamental  effect  of  its  peculiar  transverse 
markings,  this  variety  has  great  interest  for  us 
in  a  physiological,  or  pathological,  point  of 
view.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  all  variega¬ 
tion  of  foliage,  or  at  least  that  in  which  the 
green  of  the  leaf  is  changed  to  white  or  yellow, 


is  an  indication  of  disease,  and  this  view  is 
strongly  maintained  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  variegated  plants  are 
more  vigorous  and  hardy  than  typical  plain 
green  ones  of  the  same  species.  To  those  who 
hold  this  view— that  variegation  is  due  to  dis¬ 
ease — this  Zebrina  variety 
of  Eulalia  presents  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem.  As  the 
circulation  of  the  juices 
of  the  leaf  must  take  place 
in  a  lengthwise  direction, 
the  nutriment  for  each 
green  portion  of  the  leaf 
must  pass  through  one  of 
the  colored  sections,  and 
those  who  regard  these 
white,  or  -whitish,  bands 
as  marks  of  disease,  will 
be  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  green 
sections  of  the  leaf  w'liich, 
though  placed  directly  be¬ 
tween  two  “diseased” 
portions,  remain  in  per¬ 
fect  health  throughout  the 
wfliole  season  of  growth. 
We  have  no  doubt  that 
this  variety  will,  like  the 
other,  prove  perfectly 
hardy,  and  will  form  a 
handsome  and  curious  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  gardens, 
and  is  so  unlike  the  ordi¬ 
nary  form  that  it  would 
make  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  that.  We  have  now 
among  hardy  species, 
the  low-growing  Festuca 
glauca ,  the  Panicum  vir- 
gatum  (mentioned  in  the 
next  article),  the  Ravenua 
Grass,  and  the  Conspicu¬ 
ous  Reed  ( Arundo  conspi- 
cua),  and  with  these 
Eulalias  can  be  made  to 
form  a  striking  group. 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson  has 
purchased  the  whole  stock 
of  the  plant,  and  will,  we 
presume,  offer  it  next 
spring.  It  usually  hap¬ 
pens  w'hen  we  publish  an 
account  of  a  new  plant, 
that  a  number  of  persons 
write  to  us  for  it,  or  to 
ask  where  they  can  get  it, 
notwithstanding  that  we 
state  distinctly  the  source 
from  which  wre  obtained 
it.  It  is  necessary  to  state, 
emphatically,  that  we  can 
not  supply  the  plant,  and  that  the  whole 
stock  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henderson. 


A  Illative  Ornamental  Grass—  Tlie  Tall- 
Smooth  Panic. 

- o - 

A  few  years  ago,  as  we  were  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  florist  who  is  noted  for  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  his  collections,  and  for  trying  what¬ 
ever  is  offered  abroad,  the  proprietor  called  at¬ 
tention  to  a  clump  of  grass  by  the  road-side, 
and  asked  what  it  wTas.  Upon  our  informing 
him  that  it  was  Panicum  virgatum,  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  then  informed 
us  that,  seeing  this  grass  highly  praised  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  had  that  ,  morning  ordered  a  lot  of  it 
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from  abroad ;  fortunately  the  letter  had  not 
been  mailed,  and  he  was  saved  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  finding  that  he  had  imported  a  plant 
which  grow  in  abundance  at  his  own  gate. 
Many  persons  cannot  see  the  beauty  of  our 


enable  it  to  be  recognized.  Large  clumps  may 
be  removed  from  their  native  localities  to  the 
garden,  and  flourish  fairly,  but  better  plants 
may  be  had  by  sub-dividing  a  clump,  and  set¬ 
ting  out  small  bits  of  the  massi  these  will 


proper.  In  Nepenthes  we  have  a  very  different 
structure ;  the  leaf,  which  is  usually  long,  has 
a  very  strong  mid-rib,  and  this  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  end  of  the  leaf  as  a  strong,  cord¬ 
like  appendage,  several  inches  in  length,  and 
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the  tall  smooth  panic.— (7hni««?i  virgatum.) 


raffle’s  pitcher  plant .—(Nepenthes  Bafflesiana.) 


native  plants  until  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  by 
Europeans,  but  we  will  do  our  florist  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  say  that  the  grass  had  already  attracted 
his  attention,  and  it  was  on  account  of  its  orna¬ 
mental  character  that  he  was  desirous  of  know¬ 
ing  its  name.  The  genus  Panicum  includes  the 
common  Crab-grass,  so  troublesome  as  a  weed, 
the  coarse  Barn-yard  grass,  the  Old-witch  grass, 
which  in  autumn  rolls  itself  into  great  heaps  in 
the  fence  corners,  and  several  others,  which 
are  fax  from  attractive  in  appearance.  The 
Tall  Smooth  Panic,  Panicum  virgatum,  is  not 
only  the  handsomest,  but  it  is  the  tallest  of  our 
Northern  species.  It  is  found  in  Southern  New 
England  and  New  York,  near  the  coast,  and 
farther  south,  is  frequent,  especially  in  poor 
and  sandy  localities.  It  is  a  perennial,  and 
forms  large  clumps  three  to  five  feet  high,  pre¬ 
senting  a  mass  of  lively  green  foliage,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  the  numerous  flower-panicles.  The 
flowers  appear  in  August,  the  panicles  at  first 
being  narrow,  but  as  the  seeds  ripen,  their 
branches  spread,  and  give  the  whole  plant  a 
highly  ornamental  appearance,  which  continues 
until  after  hard  frosts.  In  describing  grasses, 
terms  are  used  with  which  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  structure  of  ordinary  flowers,  are  not 
familiar,  so  instead  of  giving  a  technical  de¬ 
scription,  we  present  an  engraving,  which 
shows  the  general  aspect  of  the  grass,  and  will 


soon  increase  and  form  more  vigorous  plants 
than  where  large  bunches  are  transplanted. 
This  grass  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in 
sub-tropical  groups,  and  in  contrast  with 
the  Arundos,  and  other  tall-growing  kinds. 


About  Pitcher  Plants. 

Those  who  attended  the  Exhibition  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  the 
Hippodrome  in  September  last,  saw,  among  the 
many  fine  plants  that  were  brought  together, 
a  collection  of  Pitcher-plants  from  Mr.  George 
Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  that  formed  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  Our 
native  Sarracenias  are  called  pitcher-plants, 
but  those  to  which  we  now  refer  are  exotics, 
mostly  from  the  East  Indies,  and  belonging  to 
the  genus  Nepenthes.  The  ancient  nepenthe 
or  nepenthes  was  some  narcotic  plant,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  have  been 
given  to  these  pitcher-plants.  In  our  native 
pitcher-plants,  the  pitcher  is  formed  from  the 
leaf  stalk,  which  is  very  much  expanded,  and 
rolled  up  to  form  a  kind  of  cornucopia,  the 
edges  being  securely  joined,  to  hold  water, 
while  the  little  appendage  at  the  top,  which 
might  serve  for  a  lid  to  the  pitcher,  is  'all  that 
answers  to  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  or  the  leaf 


sometimes  coiled,  and  answering  the  purpose  of 
a  tendril.  At  the  end  of  this  is  borne  a  pecu¬ 
liar  organ,  properly  termed  a  pitcher,  as  it 
serves  the  office  of  a  pitcher  in  containing 
water,  and  is  furnished  with  a  neatly  fitting 
lid.  The  real  nature  of  the  pitcher  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  view  being  that  it  is  the  peculiar 
development  of  a  gland  at  the  end  of  the  mid¬ 
rib.  The  pitchers  vary  in  size  and  shape;  in 
the  oldest  of  these  plants  (_ZV.  distillatoria)  these 
are  cylindrical,  about  6  in.  long,  not  more  than 
an  inch  through,  and  green.  In  others,  of 
which  N.  Bafflesiana,  the  one  here  figured,  is  an 
example,  the  pitchers  are  niucli  broader  in  pro¬ 
portion  and  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length ;  they 
are  furnished  with  xvings,  and  are  beautifully 
spotted  and  marked  with  red  on  a  dark-green 
ground ;  in  this  and  others  the  edge  of  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher  is  rolled  inward  and 
marked  with  cross-lines ;  here  the  lid  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  cover  the  mouth,  but  in  some 
species  it  is.  much  smaller.  In  this,  as  in  some 
others,  the  pitchers  upon  old  plants  are  quite 
different  in  shape  from  those  produced  earlier, 
and  are  without  wings ;  the  upper  pitcher  in 
the  engraving  shows  this  peculiarity.  N. 
Hookeriana  is  another  choice  species  in  Mr. 
Sucli’s  collection,  which  indeed  comprises  about 
all  that  are  worth  cultivating,  and  when 
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grouped  together,  as  they  were  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  most  indiffer¬ 
ent  spectator,  and  presented  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  odd  and  strange  in  vegetable  forms. 
In  most,  if  not  all  the  species,  the  water  they 
contain  is  secreted  before  the  opening  of  the 
lid  shows  that  the  pitcher  is  fully  developed. 
It  is  known  that  this  liquid  has  the  power  of 
dig  .ilng  animal  substances,  and  observations 
upon  the  plant  in  the  wild  state  will  no  doubt 
show  that,  like  the  pitchers  in  Sarracenia  and 
Darlingtonia,  these  are  intended  as  insect  traps. 
Some  of  those  books  which  pretend  to  set  forth 
the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world,  have  a  re¬ 
markable  story  about  the  Nepenthes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  these  writers  the  plants,  by  their  stores 
of  water,  are  especially  adapted  to  live  in  arid 
deserts,  where  other  plants  cannot  exist,  and 
they  show  how  providential  it  is  that  these 
pitchers  of  water  are  at  hand  to  sustain  the 
thirsty  traveller  in  those  inhospitable  regions. 
A  pretty  story,  and  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  the  hard 
fact  that  these  plants  grow  only  in  tropical 
bogs  and  swamps,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
always  humid,  and  anything  like  the  soil  or  air 
of  an  arid  desert  would  be  death  to  them  at 
once.  Unfortunately  pitcher-plants  can  never 
come  into  general  cultivation,  as  they  need 
a  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  that  can  only 
be  obtained  in  a  house  devoted  to  these  and 
other  plants  of  similar  requirements.  They 
are  found  to  succeed  best  in  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss.  They  are 
very  often  grown  in  baskets  which  may  be 
hung  at  such  a  hight  as  to  give  the  best  view 
of  their  interesting  pitchers.  The  Nepenthes 
have  their  male  and  female  flowers  in  separate 
plants,  but  the  flowers  are  not  showy,  and 
plants  are  cultivated  only  for  their  strangely 
formed  and  often  beautifully  colored  pitchers. 

- —  «■ - 

An  Improvement  in  "Wheelbarrows, 

The  wheelbarrow,  it  is  said,  was  invented  by  the 
noted  Italian  artist,  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  That  it 
was  the  production  of  so  capable  a  man  is  possibly 
the  reason  that  it  has  remained  for  centuries  un¬ 
altered,  and  considered  so  far  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment.  But  now-a-days  our  wants  are  so  many,  or 
our  wishes  are  so  exacting,  that  for  some  uses  the 
present  wheelbarrow  is  not  satisfactory.  In  tha 


garden  the  wheelbarrow  is  very  useful,  even  in  its 
ordinary  construction,  but  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
is  presented  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  it 
will  be  still  more  useful.  The  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  here  described  are  the  result  of  the 


ingenuity  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Beach,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  photograph  from 
which  we  make  the  engraving.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  a  rubber  wheel-tire  by  which  more  quiet  and 
easy  rolling  is  secured ;  two  springs  fitted  to  the 
axle,  which  prevent  jolting  ;  a  wheel-lifter,  or  a 
second  pair  of  longer  legs,  by  which  it  may  be 
lifted  over  obstructions,  by  pushing  forward  the 
leg  frame  and  bearing  down  upon  the  handles  ;  a 
movable  water-pail  hook ;  drawers  for  seed,  etc. ; 
a  seat  with  a  socket  for  an  umbrella  or  sunshade, 
to  be  used  while  resting  ;  four  buckled-strap  loops 
for  holding  tools ;  four  partitions  for  various  uses  ; 
two  sliding-doors  for  quickly  emptying  it  of  its 
contents  ;  four  baskets  fitting  into  the  partitions, 
and,  lastly,  a  movable  cover  made  to  fasten  by  a 
latch  or  catch.  Each  and  all  of  these  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  will,  except  the  rubber-tire.  Some  of 
these  appliances  will  be  found  useful  for  any  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  others  are  intended  for  special  work  in 
the  garden  and  orchard,  where  one  wishes  to  have 
all  the  tools  he  is  likely  to  need  at  hand  in  a  con¬ 
venient  manner.  It  is  really  converting  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  into  a  portable  tool-house.  Mr.  Beach 
writes  us  that  he  has  spent  three  years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  his  wheelbarrow,  but  he  will  be  sufficiently  re¬ 
paid  for  his  thought  and  labor  by  freely  conferring 
the  invention,  with  whateverof  value  or  usefulness 
it  may  possess,  upon  the  public  ;  this  he  does 
through  the  columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
without  any  other  compensation  than  results  from 
doing  whatever  good  he  may.  The  additions  are 
therefore  free  to  everybody  to  adopt. 


BARK-LOUSE 


The  Oyster-shell  Bark-Louse. 

The  increased  frequency  with  which  specimens 
are  sent  for  determination,  shows  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  has  been  published  in  this  and 
other  journals,  this  serious  orchard  pest  is  not 
generally  known.  It  is  so  small,  and 
so  near  like  the  color  of  the  bark, 
that  its  presence  is  often  not  suspect¬ 
ed,  until  the  trees  are  in  a  condition 
that  unfits  them  for  nearly  everything 
else  but  fire-wood.  Every  one  who 
has  an  orchard,  or  a  single  tree,  should 
be  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
this  insect,  and  on  the  look-out  for  it, 
and  we  again  give  an  engraving, (this  is 
from  Riley’s  first  Report),  that  show's 
the  insect  in  the  dormant  state,  of 
the  natural  size.  Entomologists  have 
now  settled  down  upon  Mjtilapsis 
pornicorticis,  as  the  scientific  name 
of  this  insect.  Its  habits  may  be  briefly  stated  : 
Starting  with  the  insect  as  it  appears  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  If  one  of  these  brown  or  gray  coloi'ed 
scales,  W'hich  is  shaped  much  more  like  a  mussel- 
shell  than  an  oyster-shell,  be  lifted,  and  examined 
with  a  magnifyer,  it  will  be  found  to  cover  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pure  white  eggs.  These  remain  until  June, 
when  they  hatch,  and  the  young  insects,  then  in 
the  larval  state,  travel  to  the  new  twigs,  insert 
their  slender  trunks  or  suckers,  and  are  thereafter 
fixed.  Soon  a  scale  begins  to  form  from  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  and  the  insect  undergoes  several 
changes.  The  male  insect,  after  becoming  a  pupa, 
finally  comes  out  a  perfect  winged  insect.  The  fe¬ 
male  never  leaves  the  scale  ;  in  her  changes  she 
loses  her  feelers  and  her  legs  ;  it  is  supposed  that 
she  is  visited  by  the  male,  and  soon  after  lays  eggs  ; 
the  scale  is  increased  by  layers,  each  projected 
from  the  one  previously  formed.  As  the  eggs  are 
laid,  the  body  of  the  female  shrinks,  and  she  finally 
dies,  leaving  a  mere  speck,  scarcely  to  be  distin¬ 
guished,  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  scale.  A  full  ac¬ 
count  of  this  insect  is  given  in  Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley’s 
1st  and  5th  Reports  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri,  in 
which  will  be  found  a  detailed  history,  of  w'hich 
this  is  a  meagre  synopsis.  The  insect  moves  for 
only  a  few  days  after  it  is  hatched,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  is  fixed,  or  in  the  egg  state.  To  attack 
it  when  just  out  of  the  egg,  were  it  then  noticed, 
would  hardly  be  practicable,  as  the  trees  are  in  full 
leaf,  and  as  the  scale  is  impervious  to  ordinary  ap¬ 
plications,  the  insect  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 


the  most  difficult  to  destroy.  As  with  other  insect 
pests,  as  they  increase,  their  enemies  increase  also, 
and  render  good  service  in  keeping  this  in  check. 
In  1868  Mr.  D.  A.  Norris,  of  Greenville,  Conn.,  pur¬ 
chased  a  house,  and  among  some  trees  on  the 
grounds  was  one  badly  infested  with  this  scale. 
As  the  painters  were  at  work  upon  the  house,  he 
took  a  brush,  and  painted  the  tree  “  from  stem 
to  stern,”  and  the  next  year  wrote  us  that  the 
tree  was  not  injured  in  tire  least,  and  not  a  scale 
was  to  be  found.  We  mention  this  to  show  how 
discoveries  coincide  ;  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Le 
Baron,  of  Illinois,  discovered  that  lard  and  linseed 
oil  were  most  efficacious  remedies ;  it  was  the  oil 
in  our  friend’s  paint  that  did  “  the  business,”  and 
oil  is  now  regarded  as  the  best  application  for  the 
destruction  of  the  scale.  An  undrying  oil,  like  lard 
or  neat’s-foot,  is  preferable  to  linseed,  and  though 
the  application  has  been  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  we  have  seen  no  injury  to  the  trees 
reported.  No  doubt  that  much  of  the  spread  of 
this  bark-louse,  and  its  occurrence  in  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  localities,  is  due  to  the  sending  out  from  nur¬ 
series  of  trees  thus  infested.  It  is  a  wise  precaution 
to  minutely  examine  every  tree  before  planting, 
and  if  the  scales  are  at  all  numerous  and  can  not  be 
readily  and  surely  destroyed,  burn  the  tree  at  once. 


The  Sorrel-Tree. 


Perhaps  the  only  way  to  popularize  really  good 
but  neglected  plants  is  to  keep  talking  about  them. 
We  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  words  of 
praise  for  the  Sorrel-tree,  Oxydendrurn  arboreum, 
and  mentioned  its  value  for  its  late  blooming,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  July  long  clustered  racemes  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley-like  flowers,  and  that  the  fruit,  which 
hangs  on  until  winter,  is  also  pleasing.  It  is  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  southward,  and  is  quite  hardy 
in  Massachusetts.  One  of  its  great  merits  is,  that 
though  it  will  grow  30  to  60  feet  high,  it  will  bloom 
when  only  4  to  6  feet  high,  and-  serves  either  as  a 
shrub  or  a  tree.  Our  reason  for  mentioning  it  now 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  in 
autumn.  Were  not  our  forests  so  generally  beau¬ 
tiful  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  this  feature 
in  planting  trees  and  shrubs  than  we  now  do.  There 
is  good  reason  why  we  should  consider  autumnal 
effects  in  planting,  especially  as  our  trees  that  are 
fine  in  this  respect  are  generally  desirable  in  their 
green  foliage.  This  year  our  autumn  colors  have 
been  much  less  brilliant  than  usual,  a  matter  to  be 
regretted,  as  so  many  appreciative  Europeans  are 
now  visiting  us,  and  by  far  the  most  brilliant  dis¬ 
play  of  color  that  we  have  seen  has  been  made  by 
our  clump  of  Sorrel-tree.  The  foliage  began  to 
turn  a  dull  red  and  finally  blazed  out  in  the  most 
intense  of  crimsons,  almost  dazzling  when  the  sun 
shone  upon  it.  The  tree  has  another  good  quality, 
the  leaves  remain  on  a  long  while  after  they  change, 
and  we  have  this  year  enjoyed  their  brilliancy  for 
between  two  and  three  weeks.  The  Sorrel-tree  is 
one  that  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  lovers  of  really  choice  trees  and  shrubs. 

Boses  in  Window-Gardening'. 


There  is  no  plant  with  which  those  who  follow 
window-gardening  so  much  desire  success,  as  the 
Rose,  and  none  that  brings  such  a  regular  crop  of 
disappointment.  The  number  of  letters  we  receive 
every  winter,  embodying  in  one  form  and  another, 
the  general  question,  “  What  is  the  matter  with  my 
roses,”  is  quite  surprising.  Of  all  flowering  plants 
the  Rose  is  the  most  highly  prized,  and  there  is 
none,  even  among  the  hardy  out-door  kinds,  so  be¬ 
set  the  whole  season  through  with  one  or  another 
of  its  peculiar  pests.  The  lack  of  success  in  window 
cultivation  may  be  due  to  one  of  several  causes.  An 
unsuitable  variety,  improper  previous  treatment, 
bad  soil,  too  much  heat,  mildew,  insects,  and  over¬ 
watering,  will  either  one  of  them  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  “  bad  luck,”  and  it  often  happens 
that  there  are  several  of  these  causes  combined. 
Whoever  succeeds  in  growing  roses  satisfactorily 
jn  a  house  of  the  modem  style,  where  the  tight 
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windows  are  made  tighter  by  weather-strips,  and 
the  furnace  in  the  basement  renders  the  air  unfit, 
not  only  to  plant  and  human  life,  but  the  very  fur¬ 
niture  rebels  by  cracking,  achieves  a  horticultural 
triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  in  country  houses, 
which  city  people  would  regard  as  far  from  com¬ 
fortable,  and  where  of  a  cold  night  the  plants  must 
be  moved  away  from  the  window  and  covered  with 
a  blanket,  we  have  seen  roses  flourish  as  well  as  one 
could  wish.  The  roses  known  as  China,  Bengal,  or 
Monthly,  and  some  of  the  hardier  Tea  roses,  are 
best  suited  to  window  culture.  The  old  “Daily 
Rose  ”  belongs  to  the  China  class  ;  both  the  blush 
and  white  varieties,  are  among  the  most  certain  of 
any.  In  purchasing  roses  for  wiudow  culture,  the 
advice  of  an  intelligent  florist  will  be  safer  than 
one’s  own  selection  from  descriptions  in  books  and 
catalogues.  Be  sure  that  the  roses  have  been  grown 
in  pots,  and  not  taken  up  from  the  open  ground  and 
potted,  as  they  rarely  recover  in  time  to  be  of  much 
use.  As  to  soil,  it  matters  little  what  it  is,  provid¬ 
ed  it  is  porous,  as  liquid  manure  may  be  used  if  it 
is  poor,  but  if  it  becomes  soggy  and  close,  the 
plants  will  fail  Roses  when  growing  need  at 
most  a  temperature  of  70°  in  the  daytime,  and  it 
may  go  15°  to  20°  lower  at  night.  Do  not  over¬ 
water  ;  always  let  the  soil  get  a  little  dry  on  the 
surface  before  watering.  Turn  the  ball  of  earth 
out  of  the  pot  occasionally,  and  see  if  there  are 
angle  worms ;  if  they  can  not  all  be  picked  off, 
water  with  clear  lime  water.  Shower  as  often  as 
convenient ;  once  a  week  at  least,  but  twice  or 
three  times  is  better  ;  set  the  pots  in  a  bath-tub  or 
sink,  and  shower  with  a  flue  sprinkler.  If  plant- 
lice  appear,  shower  with  weak  tobacco  water,  or  if 
the  plant  is  small,  dip  it  in  the  tobacco  water.  Sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature  and  cold  drafts  are  apt 
to  cause  mildew,  and  should  be  avoided  in  airing. 
When  a  shoot  has  bloomed,  cut  it  back  to  a  good 
bud ;  do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  knife. 


Mistaking  a  Friend  for  an  Enemy. 

An  Ohio  correspondent  complained  that  his  pear 
and  cherry  trees  had  their  leaves  quite  skeletonized 
by  an  insect,  of  which  some  were  sent  in  a  letter. 
They  were  crushed  past  all  proper  identification, 
and  we  sent  for  more  to  be  forwarded  in  a  box  ; 
they  came,  and  proved  to  be  the  Twice-stabbed 
Lady-bird  ( Chilococcus  bivulnerus),  which  does  not 
feed  upon  plants,  but  is  carnivorous  in  its  habits. 
The  larva  is  blackish  and  prickly,  and  looks  ugly 
enough  to  do  any  amount  of  mischief ;  this  goes 
into  a  pupa  state,  cracks  open  on  the  back,  and 
liberates  a  polished  black  Lady-bird,  with  a  red  spot 
on  each  wing-case.  Our  correspondent  wrote  that 
the  insect  appeared  first  as  a  slimy  slug,  next  as 
the  hairy  fellow,  then  as  a  shiny  bug,  and  that  he 
had  tried  all  sorts  of  destructive  appliances,  even 
to  Paris  green,  without  any  apparent  benefit.  It  is 
a  great  misfortune  that  people  in  general  look  up¬ 
on  all  insects  as  “bugs,”  and  on  all  bugs  as  in¬ 
jurious.  Our  Ohio  correspondent  had  been  in¬ 
dustriously  trying  to  destroy  his  very  best  friend, 
that  had  come  to  his  assistance  in  ridding  his  trees 
of  that  miserable  slimy,  slug-like  larva  of  Selandria 
Cerasi.  There  are  bugs  and  bugs,  and  one  of  the 
important  things  for  a  gardener  to  learn,  is  to 
distinguish  his  friends  from  his  enemies. 

- - —*»—>-© - 

Governors  and  Grasshoppers. — The  Governors 
of  eight  of  the  States  and  Territories  most  liable  to 
the  devastations  of  the  grasshoppers,  met  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  on  Oct.  25th.  Our  correspondent,  Prof.  Riley, 
who  probably  knows  more  about  these  insects  and 
their  work  than  any  one  else,  was  present.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  “  to  issue  in  a  pamphlet  form 
all  the  most  practical  means,  based  upon  experi¬ 
ment,  for  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to 
the  President,  “  setting  forth  the  urgent  necessity 
of  action  by  the  General  Government  in  behalf  of 
the  sections  ravaged.”  As  the  meagre  telegraphic 
report  does  not  state  what  “  action  ”  is  asked  for, 
we  do  not  understand  what  is  expected  from  the 
government.  Is  this  to  introduce  a  new  element 


into  politics — if  not  a  sectional  element,  at  least  an 
in-sectional  one  ? — Shall  we  have  to  inquire  of  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress  instead  of  the  former  :  “  Is  he 
sound  on  the  goose?” — “Is  he  sound  on  the  grass¬ 
hopper?”  However,  it  is  no  joking  matter  to  the 
grasshopper-ravaged  districts,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  action  of  the  States  and  Territories  most  inter¬ 
ested,  may  lead  to  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  for  unless  this  scourge  can  be  stayed  it  will 
depopulate  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  West. 
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BY  FAITII  ROCHESTER. 


Trying  to  (to  Everything. 

Not  long  ago  I  wrote  about  doing  “  the  nothing” 
for  a  family,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
having  “nothing  to  do,”  and  not  half  so  tedious. 
Since  then  I  have  been  left  for  a  little  while  with 
everything  on  my  hands.  Had  not  disappointment 
been  the  principal  crop  left  to  be  harvested,  this 
would  not  have  happened.  To  hire  a  man’s  help 
for  a  few  days  when  most  needed,  is  easier  planned 
than  accomplished,  for  neighbors  are  all  busy  when 
early  frosts  are  expected.  It  is  not  very  hard  work, 
to  cut  and  bind  corn,  working  with  a  little  boy 
who  knows  how  to  do  the  work,  but  has  too  short 
arms  to  manage  well  alone.  A  day’s  work  at  com 
cutting  is  not  so  tiresome,  as  a  half  day  over  the 
wash-tub.  But  as  dinner-time  approaches,  it  seems 
a  little  tough,  to  have  to  take  the  coveted  rest  only 
by  “change  of  employment,”  and  hurry  in  to  get 
dinner.  1  have  thought  the  same,'  however,  when 
obliged  to  leave  the  washing  to  get  dinner,  and 
then  to  go  back  to  the  tub,  as  soon  as  the  dinner 
work  was  hurried  through.  Out-door  work,  as  far 
as  I  have  tried  it,  is  not  so  wearisome  to  the  mind, 
as  house-work.  Indeed,  it  seems  restful  to  the 
mind.  It,  no  doubt,  makes  some  difference  what 
you  work  at,  but  out-door  work  that  I  have  tried, 
does  not  keep  one  mentally  “on  the  stretch,”  like 
housekeeping,  combined  with  the  care  of  young 
children.  I  will  not  say  that  housework  and  farm- 
work  can  not  be  carried  on  simultaneously  by  one 
individual  with  success,  but  I  have  strong  doubts 
about  it,  as  the  result  of  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience.  One  morning  last  spring  a  neighbor  called, 
and  found  me  on  my  knees,  pulling  weeds  in  the 
onion  rows.  The  work  was  mechanical,  and  in  no 
way  confined  my  thought,  so  I  was  enjoying  my¬ 
self  first-rate.  As  I  rose  to  answer  her  greeting,  I 
became  aware  of  my  own  “  unpresentable  ”  appear¬ 
ance.  We  went  into  the  house,  and  found  disorder 
everywhere.  The  hired  girl  was  working  away  at 
her  ironing  table,  with  unperturbed  spirit  apparent¬ 
ly,  much  more  tidy  in  appearance  than  her  mistress. 
She  had  put  the  rooms  in  order  once  that  morning, 
but  there  had  been  no  one  to  keep  them  in  order. 
The  broom,  having  served  for  a  horse,  lay  sprawled 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  all  the  chairs  in  the 
apartment  were  drawn  up  around  one  corner  to 
form  a  stable.  Dolly-things  were  scattered  about, 
mixed  with  paper  cuttings.  I  never  see  anything 
like  this,  without  making  many  “  general  reflec¬ 
tions,”  and  often  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  I  may 
have  judged  other  housekeepers  quite  uncharitably, 
from  the  appearance  of  things. 

I  believe  in  work  most  heartily,  but  I  believe  also 
in  a  division  of  labor.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  learn 
how  to  do  everything  that  comes  in  one’s  way,  if 
the  learning  can  be  done  without  over-balancing 
loss.  “  Can  do  is  easily  carried  about,”  and  any 
particular  knowledge  may  serve  us  well  in  an 
emergency,  but  a  person  who  undertakes  to  fill  a 
great  many  offices  at  once,  in  his  or  her  own  per¬ 
son,  works  against  the  best  social  order. 

Here  and  there  I  have  had  among  my  neighbors 
women,  who  performed  almost  or  quite  a  hired 
man’s  part  in  out-door  labor,  superintended  the  in¬ 
door  establishment,  and  did  much  of  the  work 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  bore  and  nursed 
babe  after  babe  in  steady  succession.  I  might  have 


written  to  some  woman’s  paper,  bragging  of  what 
our  sex  could  do,  but  such  a  sight  always  fills  me 
with  shame — shame  on  account  of  the  ignorance  or 
wickedness  of  members  of  that  other  sex,  which  our 
sex  is  helplessly  bound  to  love,  and  which  we  long 
to  look  up  to  with  reverence.  “  They  know  not 
what  they  do,”  or  they  would  never  suffer  mothers 
to  be  so  over-loaded. 

I  don’t  believe  you  will  find  the  most  pleasant 
homes,  where  the  women-folks  do  a  large  part  of 
the  farm-work.  As  a  general  thing  the  wife  and 
mother  can  serve  the  family  interests  (if  not  the 
family  purse)  best,  by  keeping  to  her  part  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  housekeeping  and  especial  guardian  of 
the  little  ones.  But  every  true  brother  and  sister 
in  our  big  human  family  should  stand  ready  to 
“lend  a  hand,”  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  a 
decided  call  for  help,  and  ability  to  obey  the  call, 
without  detriment  to  higher  interests. 

How  Much  will  tSic  Mangle  Dot— A  “  Long 
Felt  Want”  or  Two. 

I  was  interested  in  “Mangles  Old  and  New',”  in 
the  October  American  Agriculturist ,  as  I  am  in  all 
labor-saving  inventions  and  devices.  But  how 
much  of  a  family  ironing  would  the  mangle  do  ? 
Towels,  napkins,  table-cloths,  sheets  and  pillow¬ 
cases — aH  straight,  square,  or  oblong  pieces  that 
can  be  folded  evenly.  But  this  is  the  easiest  part 
of  the  family  ironing,  especially  after  the  folding 
has  been  done.  If  these  articles  are  sufficiently 
smoothed  by  the  mangle  when  folded  to  several 
thicknesses,  w'hy  can  they  not  be  ironed  folded  less 
thick,  instead  of  passing  the  iron  over  the  entire 
surface  before  folding  ?  I  do  not  see  how  a  mangle 
can  give  the  polish  to  table  linen,  upon  which  many 
housekeepers  pride  themselves,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
wTonld  make  poor  work  with  children’s  garments. 

The  starched  clothing  is  the  hardest  part  of  the 
ironing,  especially  w'hen  rutiled  and  puffed.  Prints, 
ginghams,  lawns,  etc.,  look  decidedly  better  if 
starched,  than  when  ironed  without  this  prepara' 
tion.  I  wish  this  was  not  the  case,  for  the  starch¬ 
ing  is  not  only  a  task  in  itself,  but  it  doubles  the 
labor  of  ironing.  Wheu  1  do  the  family  washing 
myself,  I  usually  get  along  finely  until  I  get  to  the 
colored  clothes — then  comes  “the  tug  of  war.” 
The  hardest  rubbing  comes  upon  the  little  frocks, 
and  aprons,  and  trowsers,  for  hot  suds,  chemicals, 
and  machinery,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  among 
colors.  And  then  the  starch — if  it  were  only  ready 
prepared,  so  that  I  need  only  empty  a  little  from  a 
bottle  into  my  rinsing  water,  what  a  bother  it 
would  save  !  A  reliable  starch  preparation  of  this 
kind  might  be  classed  among  “long  felt  wants.” 
Let  me  hint  to  the  would-be  inventor  of  this  de¬ 
sideratum,  that  it  must  also  possess  the  property  of 
making  muslins  and  linens  easy  to  iron  !  And 
while  you  are  about  it,  please  make  it  cheap  ! 

Let  us  set  down  also,  among  “  long  felt  wants,” 
an  ironing  machine,  which  will  not  only  mangle 
straight  and  plain  articles,  but  gored  and  puckered 
and  plaited  ones,  both  starched  and  unstarched, 
without  heat,  if  possible,  and  with  very  small  ex¬ 
penditure  of  human  muscle. 

Ah!  why  not?  yes,  let  us  set  it  down  as  the 
greatest  want  of  all — some  cheap  and  strong  and 
agreeable  fabric,  that  need  only  be  washed  and 
shaken  out  to  make  it  look  quite  “  as  good  as  new,” 
and  so  save  all  the  labor  of  ironing.  I  will  not  go 
further  and  wish  for  garments  that  will  not  spot  or 
soil — at  least  not  for  this  world.  Labor  is  a  Mess¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  significance  in  the 
cleansing  of  soiled  clothing,  and  a  use  for  the  soap 
suds  after  it  has  done  duty  in  the  washing  ;  but  al1 
hail  to  the  machinery  that  lightens  the  labor ! 

Wliy  Save  Labor  ? 

Speaking  of  mangles  reminds  me  of  the  first  one 
I  ever  saw  in  operation.  At  least  it  was  a  method ! 
of  ironing  by  pressure.  It  was  a  Latin  Lexicon, 
atop  of  somebody’s  “Unabridged  Dictionary,”  and 
seated  upon  these  two  books  was  a  youug  lady 
college  student.  Under  the  books,  lying  on  a  low 
box,  were  two  sheets,  folded  carefully— in  process 
of  being  made  smooth  by  pressure  !  When  these 
were  taken  out,  probably  other  articles  would  go 
in.  This  was  told  of,  among  the  students,  as  one 
of  Miss  H.’s  odd  Avays.  Some  approved,  aud  some 
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shook  their  heads  and  “inquired  for  the  old  paths.” 
The  latter  class  probably  never  worked  their  way 
through  college,  as  did  Miss  H.  One  who  was  in¬ 
clined  to  approve,  soon  after  drifted  among  the 
New  England  “notable  housekeepers,”  and  after¬ 
wards  expressed  to  me  her  abhorrence  of  all  such 
“  shirking  ”  performances.  At  that  time  the  house¬ 
keeping  mania  was  upon  her,  but  long  before  this 
she  has  learned,  by  lesson  after  lesson,  that  she 
must  try  to  save  labor  if  she  would  save  her  health. 
Another  one  of  that  band  of  students,  who  married 
before  I  did,  wrote  to  me  after  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  :  “  If  I  should  do  my  work  every  day  as  I 
know  it  ought  to  be  done,  I  should  not  only  get 
extremely  tired,  but  I  should  never  have  one  mo¬ 
ment  for  reading  or  writing  letters.” — I  think  it 
was  her  inability  to  satisfy  her  own  too  exacting 
ideal  as  to  what  her  housekeeping  should  be,  and 
the  same  feeling  about  training  her  children,  which 
worried  her  into  her  grave  a  few  years  later. 

I  don’t  know  as  it  is  possible  to  be  too  neat,  but 
I  do  know  that  one  may  break  one’s  back  and 
break  one’s  temper  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  attain  and 
preserve  perfect  cleanliness,  and  succeed  only  in 
making  everybody  uncomfortable  and  herself  a 
fretful  uncompanionable  drudge.  Probably  most 
of  my  friends  would  never  suspect  this,  judging  by 
appearances,  but  I  have  indeed  gone  too  far  in  this 
way  myself  for  a  little  while  at  a  time,  and  the 
savage  things  I  have  been  led  to  say,  with  patience 
worn  thin  and  nervous  power  exhausted,  have 
caused  the  “party”  most  interested  in  my  com- 
panionability  to  beg  me  just  to  let  things  go  for 
awhile  until  help  might  come  from  some  source — 
not  to  try  to  “keep  up  even  ”  (as  I  call  it),  but  just 
manage  to  live  along  from  day  to  day.  Whew  !  It 
is  impossible  !  I  have  been  in  some  hovels  where 
that  method  is  in  vogue,  and  I  shall  never  cease 
trying  to  be  decent.  My  standard  is  not  a  fixed 
and  immovable  one,  and  its  lowest  mark — for  the 
years  while  children  make  work  and  help  little — is 
held  so  low  that  I  can  never  fall  below  that  with¬ 
out  conscious  disgrace. 

No  woman  should  allow'  herself  to  become  a  mere 
household  drudge.  Even  if  perfect  neatness  from 
cellar  to  garret — floors  clean 
enough  for  dining  tables, 
etc. — can  be  maintained  by 
the  devotion  of  all  her  time 
and  strength  to  the  work, 
the  sacrifice  is  far  too  great. 

We  all  have  a  variety  of 
duties,  and  if  their  number 
be  too  great  for  our  powers 
of  accomplishment,  we  must 
lay  them  all  out  before 
us,  and  decide  reasonably  which  are  most  important, 
and  then  cross  off  from  the  list  those  which  are 
least  essential,  until  we  bring  the  number  within 
our  ability.  It  is  as  wicked  to  waste  labor  as  to 
waste  anything  else  ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  and 
righteous  to  perform  our  necessary  mechanical 
tasks  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time 
and  strength  required  to  do  them  well — to  call  in 
the  aid  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  when¬ 
ever  we  can,  to  save  time  for  reading  and  study, 
and  social  enjoyment  and  deeds  of  charity. 

Children’s  Picture  Books. 

It  will  never  do  to  buy  for  a  child  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  hand  in  the  way  of  a  picture  book. 
At  some  stores,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  large 
stock,  it  is  difficult  to  select  anything  satisfactory. 
Y  ry  young  children  seem  best  pleased  with  pic- 
lures  of  familiar  animals — a  gentle  cow,  a  frolic¬ 
some  kitten,  a  good-natured  dog,  or  a  steady-look¬ 
ing  horse  -give  great  delight  to  a  child  under  two 
years  of  age.  There  have  been  so  many  babies  in 
this  world  already,  that  one  would  suppose  publish¬ 
ers  would  have  learned  their  needs  ere  this,  but  I 
have  pulled  over  great  piles  of  gay  picture  books  in 
search  of  good  animal  representations,  and  have 
found  nothing  better  than  “The  Three  Bears,”  or 
“Three  Little  Kittens,”  or  “Three  Blind  Mice  ” 
To  furnish  children  with  these,  and  only  such  as 
these,  seems  like  giving  them  stones  when  they  ask 
for  bread.  They  like  animals  in  their  own  natural 
characters  better  than  when  dressed  up  in  human 


clothing  and  acting  in  burlesque  of  human  manners. 
Once  a  little  book  with  a  pretty  picture  of  “  Lit¬ 
tle  Red  Riding  Hood”  on  the  cover  was  hastily 
purchased  and  brought  to  me  to  send  to  a  little 
two-year-old  daughter,  then  spending  some  weeks 
with  her  grandmother.  If  you  could  see  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  frightened  grandmother  when  the 
wolf  is  about  to  eat  her,  and  of  the  horrid  wolf  in 
grandmamma’s  bed  wearing  her  cap,  you  would 
not  wonder  that  I  burned  the  book  rather  than 
harrow  a  baby’s  feelings  with  it.  Another  mistake 
was  made  last  winter.  In  purchasing 'Christmas 
gifts  rather  too  hastily,  a  big  primer,  supposed  to 
be  suitable  for  a  child  just  learning  to  count,  found 


its  way  into  the  bundle,  because  it  illustrasted  the 
rhymes  beginning  with  “  One,  two,  Buckle  my 
shoe.”  Possibly  I  am  too  particular,  but  I  couldn’t 
wish  my  children  to  be  amused  by  the  great  blub¬ 
bering  boy  thrusting  his  big  foot  in  his  mother’s 
face,  the  white  maid’s  scorn  of  the  black  cook  in 
the  kitchen,  or  the  courting  scene  to  illustrate 
thirteen  fourteen.  I  kept  the  primer  out  of  sight 
for  some  time,  wondering-what  I  should  do  with  it, 
then  gave  it  to  the  baby,  who  was  crying  for  some 
“  kitty  meow  ”  picture,  on  account  of  the  picture 
it  contained  of  a  big  cat  “  waiting  ”  (to  rhyme  with 
eighteen)  for  a  mouse  iu  a  trap.  I  was  glad  to  find 
the  book  unanimously  condemned  by  the  children 
critics,  who  pounced  upon  it.  They  had  not  all  of 
my  reasons  for  disapproval,  but  they  like  to  find 
pictures  tolerably  true  to  nature.  1  believe  chil¬ 
dren  usually  do,  though  they  learn  to  like  carica¬ 
tures  after  awhile.  There  are  pleasing  colored 
picture  books  to  be  found,  and  there  are  charming 
cuts  in  many  of  the  little  story  books  and  children’s 


.■—“ladies’  favorite”  tongs. 

magazines  now  published.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  a  pity  to  buy  poor  ones.  I  wouldn’t  like  to 
banish  “  Mother  Hubbard  ”  and  all  her  crew,  but 
these  ancient  worthies  must  consent  to  take  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  place  in  journal  literature  and  art. 


Handy  to  Have  in  the  House. 


A  well  stocked  house-furnishing  store  is  to  us  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  place  to  visit.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  various  contrivances  for  per¬ 
forming  household  operations, and  the  numerous  lit¬ 
tle  conveniences  that  go  to  make  domestic  matters 
run  smoothly,  but  are  classified  under  the  general 


head  of  “Notions.”  The  amount  of  inventive  skill, 
as  we  two  or  three  years  ago  showed  in  some  illus¬ 
trated  articles,  that  has  been  directed  towards  mak¬ 
ing  the  simple  operations  of  beating  eggs  and  grating 
nutmegs  more  perfectly  and  easily  performed,  is  as 
great  in  its  way  as  that  displayed  upon  much  more 
important  inventions.  Labor  saving,  time  saving, 
and  comfort  in  working,  seem  to  be  the  ends  sought 
for  in  these  various  house-keeping  contrivances. 
We  do  not  meau  to  say  that  these  ends  are  always 


accomplished,  for  some  of  the  affairs,  though  in¬ 
genious,  are  in  use  more  trouble  than  the  task  it¬ 
self,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  others, 
which  are  very  useful.  It  is  a  capital  exercise  for 
ones  own  mechanical  skill  to  go  through  such  a 
store  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  by  the  examination 
of  the  various  articles  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  We  have  often  wondered  who  in¬ 
vented  these  things  and  where  they  were  made, 
and  our  curiosity  was  satisfied  with  regard  to  some 
of  them,  at  least,  by  receiving  from  Mr.  G.  J.  Cape- 
well,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  a  parcel  containing  a 
number  of  his  inventions  and  productions,  a  few  of 
which  are  here  illustrated.  Figure  1,  shows  a  pair 


of  light  tongs,  which,  as  all  these  things  must  have 
titles,  goes  by  the  name  of  “Ladies’  Favorite.” 
They  are  made  all  of  metal — galvanized  iron — or 
with  wooden  handles.  The  lower  ends  have  three 
prongs,  and  they  open  by  a  spring.  The  uses  for 
such  an  affair  are  many,  taking  various  articles  out 
of  boiling  water,  roasting  oysters,  takiug  fish  out 
of  brine,  and  a  hundred  things  where  the  hands 
should  be  saved  from  hard  usage.  The  inventor 
claims  especial  excellence  for  this  as  a  dish-washer, 
and  particularly  to  wash  out  the  inside  of  fruit 
jars,  pitchers,  and  other  articles  which  the  hand  can 
not  enter.  Another  useful  affair  is  called  the  “Vic¬ 
tor  Knife  and  Scissors  Sharpener.”  It  is  said  to  be 
an  alloy,  which  from  its  hardness  is  called  “  diamon- 
dized  metal.”  It  is  to  all  iutents  and  purposes  a 
steel,  and  a  most  excellent  one,  whether  it  be  due 
to  the  metal,  the  peculiar  shape,  shown  in  figure  2, 
or  both  together,  it  is  the  most  sharpening  thing  of 
the  kind  we  have  come  across.  More  fanciful  than 
the  foregoing  is  the  “  Cinderella,”  which  is  a  trade 
name  for  a  new  Pie  Crimper  and  Omamenter.  The 
grooved  wheel  is  used  for  printing  rosettes,  and  also 
to  run  along  the  edge  of  the  pie  to  crimp  it ;  on  the 
other  side,  opposite  the  wheel,  but  not  shown,  is  a 
set  of  blades  which  cut  ventilating  holes  in  the 
crust  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  same  concern 
makes  tack  hammers  and  various  other  articles 
handy  to  have  in  the  house. 


Home-Made  Easy  Chairs. 

Several  correspondents  have,  within  a  few 
months,  asked  us  to  give  them  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  comfortable  easy-ehairs  from  cheap  materials. 
In  the  back  volumes  are  several  designs  which  may 
meet  the  wants  of  some  of  our  correspondents.  It 
is  not,  our  practice  to  republish  such  matters,  unless 
there  may  be  some  unusual  reason  for  doing  so,  as 
back  numbers  for  the  last  20  years  are  kept  in  stock, 
and  can  be  supplied  on  application.  Indeed,  so 
many  are  the  requests  for  things  which  we  have 
already  published  and  illustrated,  that  were  we  to 
comply  with  all  of  them,  the  paper  would  some¬ 
times  be  made  up  of  articles  that  have  before  ap¬ 
peared.  As  to  chairs,  the  article  in  June  of  last 


year,  (1875),  on  page  229,  gives  the  very  simplest 
plan  of  a  chair.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
construct  one  with  fewer  pieces;  it  has  the  disad¬ 
vantage  that  the  back  must  always  slope  considera¬ 
bly,  and  it  does  not  allow  of  any  change.  Still  this 
gives  a  good  idea  for  a  foundation,  and  it  may  be 
made  of  any  rough  lumber,  furnished  with  arms, 
and  stuffed  and  covered  to  make  a  very  acceptable 
easy-cliair.  In  December,  1874,  p.  463,  was  given 
an  engraving  of  a  chair,  which  wc  6aw  at  the  St. 


Fig.  2. — “victor”  knife  and  scissors  sharpener. 
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Louis  Fair  of  that  year,  and  to  which  we  gave  the 
name  of  “  Missouri  Hoop-pole  Chair.”  It  is  made 
entirely  of  hickory  or  other  saplings,  such  as  are 
used  for  hoop-poles  ;  as  these  allow  of  bending, 
the  out-lines  of  the  chair  are  rounded  and  graceful. 
Those  who  have  suitable  wood  at  hand  can,  by  the 
aid  of  the  engraving,  and  the  necessary  nails  and 
screws,  make  an  excellent  frame- work,  which,  if  it 
is  to  be  stuffed,  will  not  of  course  need  so  elaborate 
work  as  shown  in  the  engraving  referred  to. 
In  Faith  Rochester’s  “  Home  Topics,”  published 
in  September,  1874,  page  435,  some  diagrams 
for  a  “Corner  Chair”  are  given,  but  as  the  com¬ 


plete  chair  has  not  been  published  in  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  we  give  it  here.  It  was  intended  to 
be  made  from  a  large  dry -goods  box,  but  Mrs.  R. 
constructed  hers  from  boards,  and  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  build  one  in  that  manner,  are  referred  to  the 
diagrams  given  on  the  page  above  named.  The 
box  to  make  the  chair  should  be  3  ft.  square,  and 
when  set  on  end,  4  ft.  high.  Fig.  1  gives  a  diagram, 
showing  the  out-lines  of  the  box,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  cut ;  the  portion  from  a  to  b,  should  measure  14 
inches.  All  the  corners  should  he  securely  nailed, 
and  cleats  placed  to  hold  the  seat,  which  need  not 
be  fastened  in,  as  the  space  below  can  then  be  used 
for  the  storage  of  such  articles  as  are  not  often 
wanted.  Five  strong  casters,  one  at  each  angle,  being 
put  on,  the  chair  is  ready  for  stuffing  and  covering. 
It  is  shown  complete  at  figure  2,  where  two  pieces 
of  carved  wood,  c,  are  put  on  as  a  finish,  but  to  our 
notion  the  chair  looks  better  without  them.  In 
stuffing  such  chairs,  any  coarse  fabric  will  answer  ; 
bagging  that  has  been  used  for  packing  goods, 
quite  as  servicable  as  new,  may  often  be  had  at  the 
stores  for  a  trifle.  As  to  the  stuffing  material,  that 
is  rather  more  difficult.  Of  course  curled  hair  is 
the  best,  but  if  one  is  going  to  this  expense,  a  chair 


had  better  be  bought  out-right.  Good  “  moss  ” 
will  answer,  and  the  upholsterers  have  a  material 
called  “African  Palm,”  which  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Sea-weed  soon  gets  ground  up  and  useless,  and  is 
inferior  to  hay  run  through  a  cutting  machine  ;  if 
wiry  and  elastic  bog-hay  be  selected,  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  eheap  material,  unless  it  may  be  corn- 
husks,  prepared  beforehand.  If  green  corn-husks 
be  shredded  by  means  of  a  fork,  or  some  blades  set 
for  the  purpose,  into  strips  as  fine  as  ordinary 


straw,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  they  make  a  very 
elastic  stuffing.  Where  there  are  solid  wooden 
backs,  the  stuffing  can  not  be  knotted,  but  broad- 
lieaded  tacks  must  be  driven  through  into  the 
boards,  to  hold  the  stuffing  in  place.  The  covering 
may  be  such  as  the  purse  will  allow,  or  some  old 
dress  of  suitable  material  may  be  turned  to  account; 
for  chamber  use  a  covering  of  chintz  will  be  suita¬ 
ble,  but  if  the  chairs  are  to  occupy  the  living-room, 
some  rep  or  similar  material  is  preferable.  The 
finish  may  be  improved  by  the  use  of  heavy  cord 
around  the  edges,  and  a  fringe  or  a  frill  around  the 
seat  and  bottom.  Faith  Rochester,  in  the  article 
referred  to,  finds  it  useful  to  have  two  or  three 
small  cushions  or  pillows  for  the  corner  chair,  as 
by  the  aid  of  these  the  chair  is  converted  into  a 
capital  day  couch  for  the  baby. 

If  any  of  our  friends  have  devices  for  home-made 
chairs,  preferable  to  these,  they  will  help  their  sister 
housekeepers  by  sending  descriptions  of  them. 


Economy  in  the  TJso  of  Fuel. 

Much  money  is  wasted  in  the  too  rapid  com¬ 
bustion  of  coal,  especially  when  the  heating  appa¬ 
ratus  is  a  furnace  in  the  cellar.  If  this  is  left  to 
the  management  of  Patrick  or  Bridget,  they  will 
keep  the  fire-box  full,  and  all  the  dampers  open, 
with  the  grate-bars  red  hot  below,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  among  the  eighties  in  the  rooms  above. 
This  is  too  hot  for  health,  injures  doors  and  fur¬ 
niture,  uses  up  the  furnace,  and  wastes  fuel.  In 
running  a  furnace  for  the  last  three  years,  we  have 
found  “pea  coal,”  which  is  the  screened  refuse  of 
the  coal  yard,  an  excellent  regulator  of  the  heat,  and 
a  great  saving  in  the  coal  bill.  It  is  often  thrown 
away  in  the  coal  yard,  and  when  sold,  can  general¬ 
ly  be  had  at  half  the  price  of  furnace  coal,  or  less. 
It  contains  as  much  carbon,  as  coal  of  larger  size, 
and  if  the  combustion  is  properly  regulated,  will  go 
as  far  in  heating  a  house.  For  all  that  is  consumed 
there  is  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  cost.  But  it 
is  of  special  service  in  the  regulation  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  coarser  coal  in  moderate  weather, 
or  during  the  night,  when  a  lower  temperature  is 
desirable  for  the  sleeping  rooms.  Ordinarily,  a 
furnace  need  be  visited  but  three  times  a  day  to 
keep  up  a  comfortable  warmth  in  the  rooms  above. 
Beginning  in  the  morning  at  six  o’clock,  the  ashes 
are  well  shaken  down,  fresh  coarse  coal  is  added, 
and  a  thin  layer  of  pea  coal  on  top  of  this.  This 
process  is  repeated  at  mid-day,  and  at  nine  or  ten 
in  the  evening,  on  retiring  for  the  night.  More  of 
pea  coal  is  added  at  the  last  visit,  to  check  the 
combustion  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the 
whole  mass  of  coal  in  the  fire-box  is  completely 
ignited,  and  there  is  a  good  fire  to  begin  with. 
More  or  less  of  the  pea  coal  is  used,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather.  It  is  the  best 
regulator  of  combustion  we  have  ever  tried,  and 
saves  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  in  the  expense  of 
heating  for  the  wiuter.  This  is  an  item  worth 
looking  after  in  these  hard  times.  C. . 


JB©YS  4 


IBoys  sms«1  <14  iris — Look  Here. — The 

publishers  have  a  word  especially  for  you  on  page  473. 
It  is  headed  “A  Paying  Business  for  Boys,  and  Girls 
Too,”  and  there  are  many  boys  and  girls  who  will  find 
it  gives  a  useful  hint.  Turn  to  and  read  it. 


Fsibi  for  a  IIoli«la.y  Party. 

Of  course  fun  that  will  answer  for  the  holidays,  will 
do  for  any  other  days,  but  as  holiday  week  is  given  up  to 
enjoyment,  and  there  are  more  children’s  parties  then 
than  at  any  other  time,  some  talk  about  them  is  in  sea¬ 
son.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  to  young  folks’  gath¬ 
erings  know  that  some  are  very  pleasant,  and  that  the 
time  passes  away  all  too  quickly,  while  others  are  so  dull, 
that  you  are  glad  when  it  is  all  over.  When  you  think 
of  it  afterwards,  you  will  find  that  a  party  was  pleasant 
when  the  person  giving  it  knew  how  to  furnish  amuse¬ 
ment  for  all,  and  dull,  when  either  no  amusement  was 
provided,  or  of  a  kind  that  all  could  not  enjoy.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  not  only  for  young  folks,  but  for  old  ones  too,  to  not 
give  a  party  at  all,  than  to  bring  a  lot  of  persons  togeth¬ 


er,  and  leave  them  to  amuse  themselves.  Persons  who 
give  parties  take  great  pains  to  furnish  refreshments,  as 
if  eating  were  the  great  object,  and  think  of  nothing  be¬ 
forehand  that  will  amuse  their  friends.  When  a  girl  or 


Fig.  1.— THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  GIANTESS. 


boy  gives  a  party,  let  the  first  care  be,  not  the  cakes  and 
apples,  but  the  games  and  other  entertainment.  If  you 
can  not  manage  this  yourself,  most  of  you  know  some 
friend,  no  matter  if  older  than  yourself— who  has  a  tact 
at  keeping  things  lively,  and  before  oue  game  is 
“played  out”  is  ready  to  propose  and  start  another.  It 
is  well  to  consult  such  a  friend,  and  if  possible  get  his 
or  her  help.  Games  in  which  all  can  take  a  part  are  de¬ 
sirable,  but  if  kept  up  constantly  are  fatiguing,  and 
there  should  be  now  and  then  something  which  will 
amuse  all  while  resting  in  their  scats.  Music  comes  in 


Fig.  2. — THE  GIANTESS  FINISHED. 


for  such  a  purpose,  but  all  can  not  have  music,  and  there 
may  be  too  much  even  of  this.  Of  little  tricks  or  feats 
in  which  one  or  two  persons  can  amuse  a  whole  company, 
we  know  of  nothing  more  amusing  than  that  of 
“finding  the  key-hole.” 

A  little  old  woman  enters  the  room  and  goes  up  to  a 
door — the  company  having  been  arranged  so  as  to  give 
her  a  plenty  of  room— and  begins  to  look  for  the  key- 
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hole.  Not  finding  it,  she  looks  higher,  and  higher, 
stretching  up  gradually  until  her  head  nearly  touches  the 
ceiling,  then  she  looks  back  again,  shorteiling  herself  to 
her  former  size.  At  last  she  goes  up  full  length,  and  ap¬ 
parently  thinking  that  the  key-hole  may  have  dropped  to 
the  floor,  she  bends  over  to  look,  in  the  most  comical  po¬ 
sition  of  all.  The  thing,  when  well  managed,  is  so  fun¬ 
ny,  that  even  those  who  know  how  it  is  done,  can  not  fail 
to  be  amused.  This  was  described,  and  three  engravings 


given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  March,  1872,  but 
for  those  who  can  not  refer  to  the  back  volume,  we  tell 
briefly  how  it  is  done.  It  needs  two  boys,  one  to  be 
dressed  and  the  other  to  dress  him ;  an  old  skirt,  a  large 
shawl  or  cloak,  an  old  sun-bonnet,  a  veil,  and  a  broom. 
The  skirt  is  put  around  the  boy’s  neck  and  fastened  there. 
The  broom  is  then  dressed  by  having  the  shawl  or  cloak 
well  fastened  to  the  brush  part  of  the  broom,  the  bonnet 
put  over  this,  and  the  veil  arranged  to  hide  the  broom. 
The  boy  then  takes  the  broom  handle  under  the  skirt,  the 
shawl  or  cloak  hangs  down  well  over  it,  and  so  arranges 
the  clothing  that  he  has  a  crack  through  which  he  can  see 
his  way.  By  holding  the  broom  well  down  and  stooping, 
he  can  make  the  woman  very  short,  by  gradually  raising 
the  broom,  the  old  lady  becomes  tall.  Recollect  that  the 
shawl  or  cloak  upon  the  broom  must  be  long  enough  to 
cover  the  boy’s  head  when  the  broom  is  lifted  as  high  as 
he  can  reach,  as  that  hides  the  “  machinery  ”  of  the  trick. 


In  order  that  this  may  go  off  nicely,  it  should  be  practiced 
beforehand.  The  boy  who  assists  in  dressing  should  ac¬ 
company  her  movements  with  an  explanation— such  as 
“  This  old  lady  has  been  to  market— she  is  a  little  near¬ 
sighted,  and  always  has  trouble  to  find  her  key-hole.  It 
must  be  higher  up— higher— higher  still  ’’—and  so  on, 
making  her  movements  agree  with  the  talk.  Another 
funny  thing  is  the 

INFANT  GIANTESS. 

This  requires  two  boys,  a  girl  or  two,  a  tall  stool,  and 
some  articles  of  women’s  dress.  The  show  should  be 
held  in  another  room  from  that  in  which  the  company  is 
assembled.  If  there  are  two  parlors,  all  can  be  asked  to 
step  into  one  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  doors  be  closed 
while  the  giantess  is  getting  ready.  The  boy  to  play  the 
part  should  be  around-faced  youngster,  and  bright  enough 


to  play  his  part  well.  He  is  stood  upon  the  stool  as  in 
figure  1,  only  the  stool  should  be  taller  in  proportion 
than  shown  there.  He  is  then  dressed  by  the  girls  in 
•  some  grown  person's  skirts  ;  large  size  may  be  managed 
by  the  proper  use  of  pillows  and  newspapers ;  then  the 
upper  part  requires  an  overskirt,  or  some  such  garment, 
so  that  when  dressed  the  “giantess”  will  be  a  foot  or 
more  taller  than  a  tall  man,  as  in  figure  2.  Any  ingenious 
girl  can  so  arrange  the  dress  as  to  conceal  the  trick.  The 
clothing  need  not  match,  but  the 
more  ridiculous  and  showy  it  can 
be  made,  the  better.  Some  kind 
of  an  odd  head-dress,  and  a  fan, 
the  larger  the  better,  will  complete 
the  outfit.  If  a  show-bill  is  put  up 
to  amuse  the  company  while  the 
“giantess”  is  dressing,  it  will 
help,  like:  “The  Wonderful  In¬ 
fant  Giantess,  from  the  Steppes 
of  Russia,  only  six  years  old  and 
as  many  feet  high,  understands 
English,  but  does  not  speak  it,” 
and  such  other  Barnum-like  non¬ 
sense  as  may  be  desirable.  The 
second  boy  is  to  act  as  showman, 
to  keep  the  spectators  from  com¬ 
ing  too  near.  The  sight  of  so 
small  a  face  on  so  large  a  body  is 
droll  enough,  and  if  the  one  who 
plays  the  part  can  use  the  face 
cleverly  and  “  put  on  airs,”  it  will 
be  still  more  so.  If  the  two  boys 
can  get  up  some  kind  of  a  jargon, 
and  talk  a  “  risky-hitchfoj-owsky- 
humbug-ivitch  ”  kind  of  Russian, 
and  the  showman,  pretend  to 
put  the  questions  and  interpret  the  answers  between  the 
giantess  and  the  company,  a  great  deal  of  fun  may  be 
made.  The  exhibition  may  be  brought  to  a  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  end,  by  having  some  man  take  the  giantess  from  the 
room  by  lifting  the  stool  ;  if  the  boy  can  only  stand 
steadily  while  this  is  done,  it  will  be  very  laughable. 
There  are  many  other  amusing  tricks  managed  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner,  but  we  have  room  for  only  one  more. 

THE  DUTCH  OR  CHINESE  DOLE, 

or  the  doll  of  any  other  nation,  as  you  may  fancy  to  dress 
her.  The  materials  required  for  this  are  one  boy,  a  piano 
or  large  table,  a  mask,  home-made  or  otherwise,  and  a 
lot  of  outlandish  or  fancy  clothing;  besides  there  must 
be  a  boy  to  act  as  showman,  and  a  girl  or  two  to  dress 
the  doll.  The  boy  who  plays  the  doll  should  be  one  who 
has  some  patience,  and  has  practiced  the  trick  before. 
He  lies  at  full  length,  face  downward  on  the  floor  beneath 
the  table  or  piano,  with  his  feet  turn¬ 
ed  up,  as  in  figure  3.  lie  should  be 
made  comfortable  witli  rugs  and  pil¬ 
lows,  else  he  will  find  it  tiresome. 
Of  course  the  preparations,  as  for 
the  “giantess,”  must  be  made  in 
another  room.  The  feet  are  covered 
with  any  old  cloth,  to  make  a  head 
to  hold  the  mask,  then  the  dress, 
which  must  have  the  sleeves,  etc., 
stuffed,  is  attached,  some  kind  of 
head-dress  or  cap  arranged  to  hide 
the  edges  of  the  mask,  and  a  hat  of 
some  kind  must  be  securely  put  on. 
Any  kind  of  toggery  can  be  used, 
the  more  ridiculous  the  shape  and 
colors,  the  better.  The  table  or 
piano  is  then  covered  with  shawls 
or  table  covers  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hide  the  boy  beneath,  as  in  figure 
4.  He  should  practice  beforehand  to 
nod  his  feet,  which  are  of  course  the 
doll’s  head,  for  yes,  and  to  shake 
them  for  no.  The  company  being- 
admitted,  the  fun  will  then  depend 
greatly  upon  the  showman,  who 
should  introduce  the  doll  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  inventions  of  the  century,  in  which 
mechanism  has  reached  great  perfection;  the  doll  does 
not  yet  speak,  but  can  answer  yes  and  no  to  any  questions 
that  may  be  put,  “  and  will  tell  fortunes  quite  equal  to  any 
living  fortune-teller,”  etc.  A  wide-awake  boy  can  make 
much  sport  by  asking  the  doll  questions  about  persons 
who  wish  to  have  their  fortunes  told— of  course  avoiding 
anything  that  can  give  offence.  In  order  that  the  boy 
who  plays  the  doll  may  know  of  whom  the  questions  are 
asked,  each  person  should  be  introduced  to  the  doll  who 
will  make  a  low  bow.  A  little  forethought  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  few  such  tricks,  and  there  need  be  no  dull  parties. 
But  recollect  that  any  of  these  tricks,  if  poorly  done,  arc 
very  stupid,  and  you  must  be  careful  to  pick  out  the  right 
boys  or  girls,  and  rehearse,  or  go  through  it  all  before¬ 
hand.  The  giantess  and  doll  do  not  walk  about  ;  their 
dresses  may  be  pinned  in  any  way  to  produce  the  effect. 


Fig.  3. — THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  DOLL. 


Fig.  4.— THE  DOLL  FINISHED  AND  DRESSED. 


Asjfflt  Saae’s  E“oEa>:isIc-Bg<»x. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  eleven  letters : 

My  11,  1,  7,  8,  is  a  command  to  stop. 

My  2,  5,  9,  possesses. 

My  10,  4,  is  a  preposition. 

My  1,  3,  4,  0,  is  a  small  spider. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  poem  written  by 
Wm.  Cullen  Bryant.  Skipper. 

CONCEALED  CAPES. 

1.  A  circle  around  the  moon  foretells  rain. 

2.  When  rye  is  growing  it  resembles  oats  somewhat. 

3.  Mamma,  your  bonnet  is  untied. 

4.  Please  get  a  towel  and  send  Mary  to  me. 

5.  That  is  a  good  hcTp,  every  vine  bears  well. 

0.  I  tore  my  dress  on  a  thorn. 

7.  The  length  of  ear  shows  the  donkey.  Sue  K.  Sudds. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  man  but  not  in  boy, 

My  next  is  in  game  but  not  in  toy, 

My  third  is  in  Indian  but  not  in  chief, 

My  fourth  is  in  branch  but  not  in  leaf, 

My  fifth  is  in  writing  but  not  in  pen, 

My  sixth  is  in  Edward  but  not  in  Ben, 

My  whole  is  a  city  far  away. 

Of  which  we  hear  nearly  every  day.  Snippy. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  Turkish  coin.  2.  To  delay.  3.  Goddesses  pre¬ 
siding  over  cattle.  4.  The  consequence  of  anything,  fi. 
Intermissions.  Xeryion. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Sam,  gaze  in. 

2.  Men  range  arts. 

3.  Gin  end  rag. 

4.  O  I  can  mop  sin  ? 

5.  Tou  seal  J. 


6.  Bar  Sim’s  bar. 

7.  Gin  burn  me. 

8.  You  pint  port. 

9.  Cut  vail  rots. 

10.  Ten  firemen. 

J.  Adams. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  in  each  sentence  with  one  word 
transposed.) 

1.  These - are  a  perfect  - ,  you  are  sure  to 

- upon  some  of  them. 

2.  Will  you  ask  your - to  let  his - — —  car¬ 
ry  this  - - to  Tom’s  house  ? 

3.  Don’t  put  your - through  the  bars,  the - 

may  - - it. 

4.  After  cooking  the - I  went  out  to - in  the 

little  stream  in  the  - - . 

5.  - was  - to  carry  the  - ,  although  he 

had  a  - - on  his  arm. 

G.  My  ■ — - — •  lasted  but  a  short  - - ;  then  I  went  to 

scour  the - . 


7. - that  I  have - this,  fairly. 

Bessie  Bennett. 

FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

(The  syllables  not  always  described  in  their  original 
order,  e.  g.  “a  preposition,  an  adverb,  and  a  familiar 
name.” — “  Tomato.”) 

1.  An  old  wine  and  an  evergreen  tree.  2.  Those  from 
the  same  race  and  a  water  engine.  3.  A  girl’s  name  and 
a  metal.  4.  An  article  of  food  and  a  relative.  5.  Two 
adverbs  and  a  pronoun.  6.  A  painful  excrescence.  7. 
Half  of  a  certain  bird  and  a  vehicle.  8.  Two  articles 
generally  seen  on  the  tea-table.  Sphinx. 


pi. 

Thaw  sourdown  file  si  hist  I  dale  ? 

Piro  palsep  prod  tobau  ym  hade  ; 

Het  culussio  scuister  fo  eth  nive 
Poun  ym  tlioum  od  cliurs  lierit  newi ; 

Hot  tcncancri  nad  rouscui  cheap 

Tino  ym  dansh  melhesvest  cliear.  C.  A.  Sproat. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  one  tree,  and  tile  finals  another. 

1.  A  vestibule.  2.  A  Canadian  city.  3.  An  account- 
book.  4.  A  flower.  5.  A  young  person.  Italian  Boy. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Baltimore. 

Pies.— 1.  Gratitude  is  the  fairest  blossom  which  springs 
from  the  soul,  and  the  heart  of  man  knoweth  none  more 
fragrant.  While  its  opponent,  ingratitude,  is  a  deadly  weed, 
not  only  poisoning  in  itself,  but  impregnating  the  very  atr 
mosphere  in  which  it  grows  with  fetid  vapors.  2.  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning. 


Word  Puzzle— Acbostio. 
Jordan,  Naaman. 
J-ohn-N 
0—  she  —A 
E— hod— A 
D-iblai— M 
A—  ban  —A 
N— atha— N 
Square  Word. 
IBIS 
BORE 
I  E  O  N 
SEND 

Decapitations.— 1. 
owl.  1.  Goat,  oat^, 
ale.  S.  Spain,  pain. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
Connecticut. 

C 

LOT 
CANOE 
G  Ii  A  N  D  E  E 
AUTHENTIC 
CONNECTICUT 
|  BEEATHITT 
MADISON 
DECRY 
PUT 


Fox,  ox.  2.  Flute,  lute.  3.  Fowl, 
5.  Bark,  ark.  6.  Block,  lock.  7.  Bale, 
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Concealed  Bikds,  Animals,  Fisk  and  Fecit.— 1.  Shad. 
2.  Wren.  3.  Lark.  4.  Dog.  5.  Apple.  G.  Trout.  7.  Pear. 
8.  Cantelope,  antelope.  9.  Condor.  10.  Cat.  11.  Orange. 

12.  Lime. 

Drop-letter  Puzzle.— 

Soft  ring  the  bells  in  the  evening  air. 

Calling  the  resting  land  to  prayer ; 

The  mist  bends  down  to  the  river's  flow, 

And  along  the  sky  a  dying  glow— 

Thus  e’en  life’s  day  lies  down  in  the  West, 

When  the  bells  shall  ring  us  forever  to  rest. 
Answer  to  Frank  Nichol’s  Puzzle  Picture,  No.  457. — 
1.  Stop— post.  2.  Sear— ears.  3.  Settler— letters.  4.  Calf; — 
face.  5.  Nape-pane.  6.  Flea— leaf  (of  table).  7.  Ills — sill 
Cof  window).  8.  Top— pot  (on  range).  9.  Words— sword. 
10.  Ones— nose.  11.  Pace— cape.  12.  Sloop— spool  (by  cat). 

13.  Odor— door  (of  range).  14.  Save— vase.  15.  Petal— plate. 
16.  Gnu— gun.  17.  Act— cat.  18.  Blow— howl.  19-  Sing- 
sign.  20.  Mars— arms.  21.  Palm— lamp.  22.  Anger— range. 
23.  Hose— shoe.  24.  Bleat— table.  25.  Tools -stool. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  answers,  etc.,  to  J.  F.  Secor, 
Fannie  M.  S„  Alba,  Theo.,  Pinkie,  Nellie  K„  Jennie'& 
Susie,  Martha  J.  W„  Charlie,  Ricardo,  andN.  D.  D. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Chats. 

Minnie  F.— Why  should  you  be  troubling  your  little 
head  about  “  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  ”  f  Charles  Mason 
and  Jeremiah  Dixon  were  the  names  of  the  two  English 
surveyors  employed  between  17C3  and  1707  to  run  the 
southern  boundary  line  between  the  free  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  then  slave  States  of  Delaware  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  John  Randolph,  in  the  heated  debate  in  Congress 
in  1829,  about  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  made  use 
of  the  phrase  “Mason  and  Dixon’s  line”  so  often,  that 
it  became  current  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  hence  in 
common  conversation. 

C.  M.  D.— I  can  “give  you  a  recipe  for  taking  out 
mildew,”  but  I  get  it  from  the  books  and  not  from  ex¬ 
perience.  So  if  same  one  will  try  it  and  let  us  know  how 
it  works,  I  shall  be  glad.  “  Soap  the  stains  and  rub  them 
well.  Then  scrape  some  fine  chalk  and  rub  that  into  the 
linen.  Next  lay  the  stained  article  on  the  grass,  and,  as 
it  dries,  wet  the  spot  a  little.  Repeat  this  operation,  and 
the  mildew  will  disappear.”  (See  page  105  of  the  March 
American  Agriculturist  for  further  directions  as  to  stains.) 

Emily  W.  S. — “The  Vatican”  is  the  regular  palace 
and  residence,  at  Rome,  of  the  Popes.  It  was  begun  in 
the  sixth  century  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  12th 
century  Pope  Ettgenius  added  some  magnificent  buildings 
to  it.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  again  enlarged,  and  the 
Popes,  one  after  the  other,  have  added  to  it,  until  now  it 
is  a  collection  of  buildings,  covering  a  space  1,200  feet  in 
length  and  1,000  feet  in  breadth.  The  buildings  are  filled 
with  statues,  paintings,  medals,  and  antiquities  of  almost 
every  description.  More  than  70,000  ancient  statues  that 
have  been  dug  up  are  now  there. 

The  Passengers  by  the  May  Flower.— Sometime 
ago  one  of  my  young  friends  asked  for  a  list  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  sailed  in  the  May  Flower,  and  landed  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  Dec.  11th,  1620.  I  was  at  some  trouble  to 
find  the  record  and  make  out  the  list,  but  the  editors, 
who  have  their  own  notions  about  such  matters,  did  not 
think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  hoys  and  girls  generally, 
and  thought  I  had  better  send  the  names  to  the  one  who 
asked  for  them.  If  the  boy  or  girl,  I  have  now  forgotten 
which  it  was,  who  asked  for  the  list,  will  drop  a  note  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  245  Broadway, 
New  York,  he  will  forward  it. 


TTSae  doctor’s  'ITalEcs — Ahout  I*iants 
and  Seeds  that  Move. 

It  is  several  years  since  I  told  the  boys  and  girls  about 
the  Sensitive-plant,  which  a  man  was  selling  on  the  city 
streets,  calling  out  “  Here  they  are,  all  alive.”  We  know 
that  ail  plants  are  alive,  but  few  are  quite  so  lively  as  this 
Sensitive-plant,  which  shuts  up  and  droops  its  leaves 
suddenly  when  touched.  I  also  a  long  while  ago  told  you 
about  climbing  plants,  such  as  Beans  and  Morning-glories, 
and  said  that  if  you  watched  them  carefully,  you  could 
see  that  they  very  slowly  went  sweeping  around,  as  if 
trying  to  get  hold  of  something  upon  which  to  climb. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  plants  show  move¬ 
ments,  some  made  by  the  plant  itself,  and  others  due  to 
something  besides  the  plant.  At  present  I  wish  to  tell 
you  of  two  cases  in  which  parts  of  a  plant  show  life-like 
motions,  which  depend  upon  something  besides  the 
plant  itself.  One  of  these  is  a  kind  of  oat,  which,  when 
a  youngster,  1  used  to  cultivate  in  my  little  garden  for  the 
fun  it  made  among  my  play-fellows.  It  is  called  the 
ANIMATED  OAT, 

and  is  occasionally  now  grown  in  gardens  as  a  curiosity. 
It  is  much  like  a  common  oat,  though  larger  ;  but  I  don’t 
suppose  you  ever  examined  a  common  oat  very  closely, 
so  I  give  you  in  figure  2  a  picture  of  this  of  the  life  size. 
There  are  usually  two  grains,  or  oats,  wrapped  up  in  a 
very  hairy  chaff,  and  these  are  placed  inside  of  two  other 
pieces  of  long-pointed  chaff,  the  outermost  parts  that  you 


see  in  the  engraving.  The  chaff  that  is  around  the  grain 
in  the  common  oat,  is  a  little  hairy,  but  not  heavy  hoard¬ 
ed  like  this,  and  has  a  small  bristle  attached  to  it,  but 
here  the  bristle  is  very  large,  bent  at  about  half  its 
length,  with  the  lower  half  twisted.  If  you  puli  away 
the  outer  chaff  so  as  to  leave  the  two  grains,  they  look 
much  like  a  hairy  long-legged  insect.  Dip  this  “  insect  ” 
into  water  and  lay  it  on  the  table  and  watch  it.  It  at 
once  behaves  as  if  it  were  alive,  the  legs  (or  bristles) 
move  in  various  ways,  mixing  themselves  up  and  un¬ 
tangling  them,  all  the  while  throwing  the  thing  about, 
often  with  a  jump  of  several  inches.  You  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  life-like  and  comical.  You  will  wonder 
what  makes  this  motion.  If  you  watch,  you  will  see  that 
the  bristles  twist  and  untwist,  as  they  are  moist  or  dry; 
you  know  that  moisture  makes  a  rope  twist  hard,  and 
that  it  will  untwist  so  much  when  dry  as  to  he  slack. 


You  know  that  hair  will  not  curl  well  in  damp  weather, 
and  many  other  things  are  affected  by  moisture.  It  is  the 
untwisting  and  twisting  again  of  the  lower  part  of  these 
bristles  that  throws  the  bent  portion  around,  and  causes 
all  the  movements.  By  fastening  some  little  artificial 
wings  of  paper  or  other  material,  to  the  oats,  as  in  figure 
1,  the  resemblance  to  an  insect  is  still  greater.  The  seed 
stores  sell  these  oats,  but  the  bristles  are  usually  much 
broken  in  packing,  and  by  sowing  these  you  can  raise 
very  perfect  ones.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  motion 
is  of  great  use  to  the  plant  in  distributing  the  seeds.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  various  ways  provided 
for  the  scattering  of  seeds  ;  some  are  taken  by  the  wind, 
others  are  shot  off  by  the  bursting  of  the  pod,  and  others 
have  hooks  by  which  they  hold  fast  to  the  legs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  are  carried  a  long  distance  ;  but  this  oat  has  to 
travel  without  such  help.  When  the  grain  falls,  the  first 
rain  sets  the  bristles  i-n  motion,  and  when  dry  weather 
comes  they  begin  to  twist  again  ;  so  they  go  on  moving 
with  every  change  of  moisture  and  dryness,  and  in  time 
the  seeds  travel  quite  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  grow. ..  .1  suppose  some  of  you  have  seen  a  notice 
in  the  papers  about  the 

CALIFORNIAN  “  JUMPING  SEEDS.” 

Generally  the  newspaper  accounts  of  such  things  are 
far  from  correct,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  what  kind  of 
a  seed  it  could  be,  about  which  such  stories  were  told. 
Quito  unexpectedly  a  young  friend,  who  is  fond  of  col¬ 
lecting  seeds  of  all  kinds,  brought  me  one  of  the  jumpers 
that  had  been  given  him  by  a  lady  from  California.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  seed ,  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  a 
seed-vessel,  or  capsule,  and  of  the  size  and  shape  shown 
in  the  engravings,  figs.  3  and  4;  it  is  somewhat  three- 
sided  ;  the  part  uppermost  in  figure  4  shows  where  it  was 
joined  to  two  other  portions,  just  like  this,  to  make  what 
botanists  call  a  three-celled  capsule.  The  name  of  the 
shrub  that  produces  it  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  evident¬ 
ly  a  relative  of  the  Castor-oil  plant.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern-most  part  of  California,  and  in  Northern  Mexico, 
and  they  are  known  in  California  as  the  “Mexican  Jump¬ 
ing  Seeds.”  Laid  upon  a 
smooth  surface,  or  upon  the 
hand,  this  seed  (which  wc  will 
call  it)  starts  off,  going  along 
by  little  jerks,  and  soon  moves 
several  inches  in  a  most  sur- 
prising  manner.  While  examin-  3,  4, 

ed  ever  so  closely,  there  is  no-  jumping  seeds. 
thing  to  be  seen  to  cause  the 

motion.  “  Why  not  cut  it  open  ?  ”  yon  will  say. — That  is 
what  I  should  have  done,  had  not  my  friend,  Prof.  Riley, 
of  St.  Louis,  already  done  so  with  some.  He  found  in¬ 
side  a  small  white  “  worm,”  or  caterpillar,  very  much 
like  the  common  apple-worm.  “  How  did  it  get  there  ?  ” 
—The  parent  moth  laid  the  egg  in  the  flower,  or  when 
the  pod  was  young  and  tender,  and  when  the  egg  hatch¬ 
ed.  the  little  worm  from  it  gnawed  its  way  into  the  yonng 
pod,  and  fed  upon  the  growing  seeds  it  found  there.  The 


pod  went  on  ripening,  the  small  hole  the  worm  made  in 
going  in  having  closed  up.  When  the  larva,  which  is  the 
proper  name  for  an  insect  in  this  caterpillar  or  “  worm” 
stage,  gets  full  grown,  and  has  eaten  up  all  but  the  shell 
of  the  pod,  it  spins  a  silken  web  with  which  it  lines  its 
prison.  Most  larvae,  when  they  get  their  growth,  go  to 
rest  as  pupas,  and  in  time  come  out  as  the  perfect  insect; 
this  fellow  is  of  a  more  active  kind,  and  before  going  to 
rest,  spends  some  weeks,  or  even  months,  after  it  is 
grown  up,  in  traveling.  The  pod  falls  from  the  bush, 
breaking  into  its  three  parts,  and  those  containing  worms 
start  off  on  a  journey.  According  to  Mr.  Riley,  the  in¬ 
sect  holds  last  to  the  web  with  its  hind  legs,  draws  itself 
back,  and  buts  the  wall  of  its  prison  with  its  head,  which 
sends  it  along  with  a  jerk.  When  the  pod  is  held  in  the 
hand,  these  blows  can  be  very  distinctly  felt.  It  is  a  very 
curious  affair  altogether  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the 
larva  gains  by  traveling,  as  when  it  comes  out  as  a  moth 
it  can  go  much  further  and  faster  on  the  wing  than  it  can 
now  by  butting  its  way  along.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good 
reason  for  this,  and  some  day  it  may  be  found  out.  The 
seed-pod  that  my  young  friend  gave  me  has  been  away 
from  the  bush  for  over  two  months,  hut  as  I  write  it  is 
having  a  regular  “circus”  by  going  around  and  around 
on  the  bottom  of  a  little  bottle  which  stands  on  my  table. 


MaSctssg-  Frieaads  with  the  flS5r«ls. 

Snow,  birds,  children,  and  their  mother  are  in  the 
picture,  given  on  the  next  page — yes,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more — the  little  evergreen  tree.  No  doubt  that  was 
the  Christmas  tree  that  had  given  the  children  much 
pleasure,  and  after  it  had  borne  its  fruit  of  love-ripened 
gifts,  it  was  put  out  in  the  same  loving  spirit,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  please  the  little  birds.  The  birds  in  winter, 
poor  things!  what  a  hard  time  they  must  have  when  a 
heavy  snow  covers  everything  1  In  some  winters  thous¬ 
ands  of  them  starve  because  all  their  food  is  covered  by 
the  snow.  At  such  times  some  crumbs,  or  a  few  seeds, 
may  save  the  life  of  a  little  bird.  When  the  deep  snows 
come,  think  of  the  birds  and  how  hungry  they  may  be. 
There  are  few  families  in  which  a  little  can  not  he  spared 
to  feed  them.  It  will  be  a  good  act,  and  like  other  good 
acts,  will  bring  its  own  reward,  for  you  will  be  abundant¬ 
ly  paid  for  your  trouble,  in  seeing  how  regularly  the  birds 
will  come  for  their  food,  and  in  watching  their  pleasing 
ways.  Our  winter  birds  are  not  much  at  singing,  but  they 
will  do  the  best  they  can  by  their  chirp  and  twitterto  tell 
you  that  they  are  very  thankful.  No  doubt  if  we  could 
understand  what  they  say  in  their  bird  talk,  it  would  be 
something  like  this. — •“  Thank  you  big  birds — we  don’t 
know  what  kind  of  birds  you  are,  you  have  two  legs,  hut 
don’t  eat  with  yonr  beak,  and  have  no  feathers.  You  look 
like  good  birds,  and  though  your  eyes  are  bigger  than 
owl’s  eyes,  and  your  claws  are  larger  than  hawk’s  claws, 
yet  you  feed  us,  and  we  think  you  are  good.  We  shall 
come  again  to-morrow,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  friends 
with  us  let  us  come  towards  you,  hut  don’t  you  try  to 
touch  us,  because  we  can’t  bear  to  bo  handled.  Feed  us, 
and  let  us  alone,  and  you  will  “  see-e  e-weedlum-ee.  Chip- 
chip,  gargoogle — good  by.  Weedlum ,  seecllum,  zip  /’’—If 
the  birds  don’t  say  this,  they  act  it.  By  keeping  quiet, 
and  not  trying  to  be  too  familiar,  the  birds  will  soon  find 
out  that  you  are  their  friends.  We  know  a  lady  who  is 
on  such  good  terms  with  the  birds,  that  in  summer-time 
she  will  go  out,  and  call  them  to  her.  In  winter  it  is  a 
much  easier  matter,  as  the  birds  are  hungry,  and  that 
makes  them  very  tame.  The  picture  gives  you  an  idea 
of  the  best  way  of  making  friends  with  the  birds  in  win¬ 
ter.  A  balcony,  or  the  roof  of  a  porch  just  under  an  up¬ 
per  window,  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  feeding  them  ; 
it  is  above  the’reach  of  cats,  and  they  feel  safer  than  they 
do  lower  down.  Still,  if  no  such  place  is  handy,  you  had 
better  feed  them  on  the  ground  around  the  kitchen  door, 
than  not  at  all.  After  every  snow,  whether  on  the  ground 
or  above,  sweep  a  place  clear,  before  the  snow  gets  hard 
and  icy.  Then  every  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  throw 
out  your  crumbs  and  seeds,  and  mind,  do  not  forget  to 
always  have  water  there  in  something  that  will  allow  the 
birds  to  get  at  it  easily.  Recollect  that  the  bird  must 
stand  where  it  can  reach  the  water,  so  do  not  tantalize 
the  poor  things,  by  putting  it  where  they  can  see  it,  but 
not  get  it.  If  you  don’t  know  bow  to  manage  this,  ask 
father,  or  an  older  brother  or  sister  to  help.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  know  that,  in  severe  winters,  when  the  streams 
all  freeze  up,  birds  die  as  much  from  thirst,  as  they  do 
do  from  hunger.  See  that  your  water  is  not  ice  ;  thin  ice 
may  be  broken,  but  it  will  be  best  to  take  in  the  water- 
dish  every  night.  The  birds,  so  long  as  they  can  find 
plenty  of  food,  will  not  come  very  near  the  house,  but 
after  a  heavy  snow,  the  little  things  seem  to  know  where 
they  will  find  help,  and  come  around  as  if  they  expected 
us  to  take  care  of  them.  Don’t  let  them  be  disappointed. 
They  may  be  a  little  shy  when  they  first  see  you,  hut  if 
you  keep  still  until  they  learn  that  you  will  not  hurt 
them,  and  do  not  make  any  sudden  motions  to  startle 
them,  you  can  soon  get  on  very  pleasant  terms  with  the 
Snowbirds,  Chickadees,  and  other  winter  visitors. 
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Blow  'I'hirng-*  sai-e  E>owe  in  Other 
Cou ii Irics-'riirashiag’  Out  Grain. 

Lust  month,  in  describing  the  “Milkman  in  Malta,” 
we  mentioned  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
{to  us)  about  traveling  is  to  observe  the  ways  people  do 
their  daily  work,  and  in  seeing 
how  those  who  live  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  do  things  that  wc  do  very 
differently  at  home.  Of  course, 
in  most  of  these  operations  the 
end  to  be  gained  is  the  same,  hut 
there  are  many  ways  of  reaching 
that  end,  and  those  followed  by 
people  elsewhere  are  often  better 
for  them  than  our  ways  would  be, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  could 
not  adopt  their  plan  of  doing 
things  if  we  wished  to  do  so. 

Take  the  Milkman  in  Malta,  for 
•example  ;  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  serve  the  people  in 
one  of  our  large  towns  with  milk 
if  a  flock  of  goats  had  to  be  driven 
around  to  be  milked  at  the  houses. 

But  goats  can  be  kept  around 
Malta,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  cows.  So  the  people  there 
do  the  best  they  can.  We  cannot 
all  travel  and  see  these  things, 
but  we  can  do  what  is  next  best, 
we  can  make  other  countries  and 
their  customs  come  to  us  in  pic¬ 
tures,  and  learn  much  in  that  way. 

Thinking  that  the  boys  and  girls 
will  like  it  and  will  find  it  in¬ 
teresting,  we  propose  to  give  a 
series  of  articles  and  engravings, 
showing  how  things  are  done  in 
other  countries.  We  may  not  do 
this  every  month,  but  by  keeping 
these  articles  running  along,  we 
shall  in  time  have  learned  much 
that  it  is  well  to  know.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  our  boys  and 
girls  how  important  bread  is — 
some  of  you  may  add :  “Yes,  and 
butter,  too,”  but  all  people  donor 
have  butter  with  their  bread,  and 
we  will  attend  first  to  the  bread, 
and  see  how  other  people  manage 
to  get  that.  It  is  a  very  rude  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  raise  some  kind  of 
grain  to  make  bread  from;  it  is  not  always  wheat,  but 
that  grain  is  raised  in  many  countries  where  all  the  steps 
of  preparing  it,  until  it  finally  gets  to  be  bread,  are  of 
the  rudest  kind.  You  know  that  after  the  wheat  is  ripe 
and  harvested,  the  next 
thing  is  to  separate  the 
grain  from  the  straw  and  to 
get  it  out  of  the  husks  that 
are  around  it  in  the  head. 

This  operation,  you  are 
aware,  is  thrashing.  All  of 
you,  who  live  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  wheat  is 
grown,  know  what  quick 
and  lively  work  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  makes,  with  its 
eight  or  more  horses,  or  a 
steam-engine;  how  hard  the 
men  have  to  work  to  keep 
its  hungry  jaws  supplied 
with  sheaves  of  wheat ;  how 
the  straw  runs  out  in  a  great 
stream  as  fast  as  a  man  or 
two  can  shape  it  into  stacks; 
how  at  another  place'  the 
grain  runs  out  in  another 
6tream,  and  bag  after  bag  is 
carried  off  to  the  granary, 
and  how  it  all  goes  with  a 
buzz,  and  a  hum,  making  a 
noise  that  can  be  heard  for 
a  mile,  and  this  with  the 
shouts  of  the  drivers  make 
the  whole  neighborhood 
ring  with  the  music  of  the 
harvest.  This  is  our  way 
of  starting  the  grain  on  its 
way  to  the  loaf  of  bread. 

But  it  is  likely  that  most 
of  your  fathers  and  mothers 
can  recollect  when  there 
were  no  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  that  the  grain 
was  all  beaten  out  upon  the  barn-floor  by  the  flail.  In  I 
some  very  new  parts  of  the  country,  or  where  but  little  | 


grain  is  grown,  the  flail  is  still  used.  Those  who  have 
never  seen  one  will  understand  what  it  is  like,  if  we  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  whip,  of  which  the  lash  as  well  as  the  han¬ 
dle  is  made  of  wood  ;  indeed,  the  original  flail  was  a 
whip  with  two  or  more  lashes.  To  use  the  flail  so  that 
the  lash  part  will  strike  a  smart  flat  blow  upon  the  heads 


making  emends  with  the  birds. — {Seepage  4G7.j 

of  grain  needs  some  skill,  as  an  awkward  beginner  may 
hit  his  own  head  instead  of  the  grain-heads.  The  first 
thrashing  machines  in  England  were  made  with  beaters, 
to  act  like  several  flails  together,  but  it  was  not  until 


THRASHING  GRAIN  FOR  THE  SERVIAN  ARMT. 

American  inventors  took  hold  of  it,  that  the  machine 
reached  its  present  usefulness.  “But  before  the  flail— 


what  then?  ”  You  have  read  in  the  Scriptures,  as  one 
of  the  laws  given  by  Moses,  “Thou  slialt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn;”  and  this,  if  we  had 
no  other  account  of  it,  would  show  us  how  thrashing 
was  done  in  those  days  of  old,  for  you  must  know  that 
where  corn  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  it  does  not  mean 
Indian  corn,  but  wheat  or  barley, 
and  these  are  still  called  corn 
in  England,  where  our  corn  is 
scarcely  known.  The  ancient 
people  made  a  thrashing-floor  by 
pounding  the  surface  of  a  clayey 
place  until  it  became  smooth  and 
hard  ;  the  bundles  of  grain  being 
laid  upon  this  floor,  oxen  were 
driven  around  and  around,  until 
they  had  trampled  the  kernels  out 
of  the  heads.  It  was  the  custom 
to  muzzle  the  oxen,  to  prevent 
them  from  eating,  but  Moses  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  was  not  fair, 
and  that  the  poor  animals  should 
have  a  bite  to  pay  them  for  their 
labor.  In  other  Eastern  countries 
horses  were  used  instead  of  oxen 
to  trample  out  the  grain.  “What 
strange  people  those  ancients 
were,  and  what  odd  old  ways  they 
had,”  some  of  you  will  say.  In 
many  Eastern  countries  the  peo¬ 
ple  live  just  as  they  did  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  While  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  gone  on  im¬ 
proving,  these  portions  remain  as 
they  were  ;  no  buzz  of  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  is  heard ;  not  even  the 
thud  of  the  flail,  but  instead  the 
yells  of  the  drivers  as  they  urge 
the  oxen  around  and  around,  as 
in  Moses’  time.  Just  now  you 
read  in  the  papers  the  accounts  of 
the  wicked  war  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Servians  and  others,  and 
perhaps  you  have  read  that  the 
Turks  have  received  so  many 
thousand,  of  some  improved  rifle 
from  America,  and  that  the  Servi¬ 
ans  have  had  other  thousands  of 
other  improved  rifles  from  Eng¬ 
land  or  Germany.  Fast  enough 
these  people  are  to  seek  out  im¬ 
proved  implements  for  killing 
people  ;  yet  the  very  armies  that 
are  to  use  these  new  rifles  “  with  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments”  are  fed  upon  grain  thrashed  just  as  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago,  before  gunpowder  and  rifles 
were  known.  Our  engraving,  from  a  sketch  by  one  of 
the  artists  at  the  seat  of 
war,  shows  how  the  wheat  is 
thrashed  for  the  Servian 
army.  You  may  think  it 
strange  that  people  do  not 
improve  in  thousands  of 
years,  tut  we  need  not  go 
off  of  our  own  continent,  to 
find  that  they  do  not.  Our 
next  neighbors,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  thrash  their  grain  in 
just  the  same  way  that  the 
Israelites  did,  and  we  have 
many  a  time  seen  the  oxen 
and  horses  tramping  around 
the  earthen  thrashing-floor, 
just  as  they  did  in  the  far 
East  long  before  our  pres¬ 
ent  era.  In  some  parts  of 
Mexico,  where  horses  and 
oxen  are  scarce,  even  goats 
or  sheep  are  made  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Having  shown 
you  how  some  other  people 
get  th air  grain,  we  will  fol¬ 
low  it  to  the  next  step 
towards  bread  another  time. 

The  Ibast.— This  is  the 
very  end  of  our  Boys  and 
Girls’  Columns  for  the  year 
1876.  By  the  time  this  reacli- 
esyoti,  wesliall  be  providing 
for  your  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction  for  1877.  We  do 
not  say  “good-bye,”  because 
we  expect  our  friends  to 
keep  with  us.  So  we  only 
pause  long  enough  to  give  the  greeting  of  “A  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  A  Happy  New  Year”  to  all  our  young  friends. 


1876.] 
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The  American  Centennial, 

1876. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  VICTORIOUS ! 

Again  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machines  tri¬ 
umph  oyer  the  world.  The  Centennial  Commission  have 
officially  announced  the  awards,  and  decreed  for  the  New 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  two  Diplomas  of  Honor  and 
two  Medals  of  Merit.  This  is  a  double  victory,  and  the 
highest  award  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  authorities  to  bestow.  No  other  sewing  machine  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  recognition.  More  than  thirty  of  the  best 
producers  of  machines  in  this  and  other  countries  en¬ 
tered  for  competition,  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  as  at 
Vienna  in  1873,  and  at  Paris  in  1867,  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
led  the  list.  After  a  careful,  rigorous,  and  exhaustive 
examination,  the  judges  unanimously  decided  that  the 
superior  excellence  of  these  machines  deserved  more 
than  one  mode’  or  diploma,  and,  consequently,  they  re¬ 
commended  two  of  each.  The  Centennial  Commission 
unanimously  ratified  the  action  of  the  judges,  and  the 
public  will  indorse  the  decision  of  these  ablest  of 
mechanical  experts.  A  claim  of  equally  distinguished 
honor  for  any  other  sewing  machine  is  only  an  attempt 
to  hoodwink  the  people.  Read  the  following,  which 
stamps  the  “New  Wheeler  &  Wilson”  as  the  Standard 
Sewing  Machine  of  the  world. 

[From  the  Official  Report .] 

AWARDS  TO  WHEELER  &  WILSON. 

1.  A  Medal  and  Diploma  for  “  The  New  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Sewing  Machine,”  for  the  following  reasons: 

“A  Lock-stitch  Sewing  Machine  unsurpassed  in 
the  fine  workmanship  of  its  parts ,  and  possessing 
great  originality ,  great  adaptability  to  different  kinds 
of  work ,  both  on  cloth  and  leather,  beauty  of  stitch , 
ease  and  rapidity  of  motion ,  and  completeness  of 
display." 

2.  A  Medal  and  Diploma  for  “  The  New  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Sewing  Machine  ”  for  Leather,  for 

“  Superior  quality  of  work  in  Leather  Stitching." 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD  for  poultry  is  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress,  if  not  found  at  Grocers  or  Druggists ;  see  Advt. 

Frank  Miller's  Harness  Oil  received  the  highest  and 
only  award  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  Youth's  Companion,  of  Boston,  is  a  thoroughly  wide¬ 
awake  paper,  having  among  its  contributors  such  writers  as 
•T.  T.  Trowbridge,  Edward  Eggleston.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  .James  T.  Fields,  J.  G.  Whittier,  C.  A.  Stephens, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  \I ks.  A.  H.  Leonowens,  Louise  Chandler  Moul¬ 
ton.  No  writers  more  attractive  in  the  country,  and  no 
publication  for  young  people  more  enterprising  and  useful. 


Frank  Miller's  Leather  Preservative  and  Water 
Proof  Blacking  received  the  highest  and  only  award  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition. _ 

Fine  Teas. 


This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY, 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  im¬ 
portations,)  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas 
at  prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those 
line  qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only 
in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

No.  3  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5509.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Received  Highest  Honors  conferred 
at  Centennial. 

Latest 

Invention,  and 
producing 
most 

Marvelous 
Results. 


Trade  Mark  In  base 


Only  machine 
in  the  world 
■with 

Automatic 
Tension  and 
Stitch 
Indicator, 
of  every  machine. 


NEW  W1LLCOX  &  GIBBS 

AITIMATK 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Price  List,  &c. 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co., 

(Cor.  Rond  Rt.l  658  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  IT  I  I?V  Wholesale  Dealers  & 

ill  Ik  I  li/JItiiv  ut  ilLLIj  I .  Commission  Merchants 
In  POTATOES,  either  for  Consumption  or  Seed. 
83  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Asbestos  Roofing,  with  white  Fire  Proof  Coating,  for 
steep  or  fiat  Roofs  in  all  climates. 

Roof  Coating,  for  restoring  and  preserving  Roofs. 
Cement,  for  repairing  Leaky  Roofs. 

Koof  Paint,  for  Tin  Roofs,  Ironwork,  &c. 

Asbestos  Paints— all  colors— ready  for  use. 

Fi>e  Proof  Paint,  for  Wood  work,  &c. 

Asbestos  Steam  Pipe,  and  Boiler  Coverings. 
Asbestos  Steam  Packing,  fiat  and  round,  all  sizes. 
Sheathing  Felts.  Vermin  Proof  Lining.  &c. 

Tnese  articles  arc.  ready  for  use,  and  can  lie  easily  applied 
by  any  one.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  &c. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Establ’d  1858, 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  BY 

DOWNIE  TRAINER  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  J.  GLOVER.  Providence,  R.  I.  , 

S.  W.  HEMPSTED  &  GO.,  Columbus,  O. 

T.  S.  &  A.  J.  KIRKWOOD,  Chicago,  Ill. 

M.  M.  BUCK  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  DUDLEY  COLEMAN  &  BKO.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  M.  THOMPSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SMILAX  PLANTS. 

Fine,  strong  plants,  83.00  per  100,  S50  per  1,000. 

A.  I1ANCK  &  SON, 
Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

HOLIDAY  GIFT, 

Inexpensive,  but  always  valuable. 

An  Indispensable  requisite 

For  every  Teacher.  Advanced  Student ,  Intelligent  Family , 

THE  BEST  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 


Webster’s  Unabridged. 


“  The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant.” — London  Quarterly  Review ,  Oct.,  1873. 

From  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  25, 1875.— The  book  has  become 
indispensable  to  every  student  ol  the  English  language.  A 
Law  Library  is  not  complete  without  it,  and  the  Courts  look 
to  it  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  all  questions  of  definition. 
—Morrison  R.  Waite. 

FOUR  PACES  COLORED  PLATES. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  M  ERR  TAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


THE  WINDOW  GAEDENER. 

By  EDWARD  S.  RAND,  Jr. 

Thisilittle  volume  is 
not  wholly  a  new 
book,  but  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of  chapters 
which  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  “Flowers 
for  the  Parlor  and 
Garden.”  It  was  to 
meet  the  demand  for 
a  cheap  manual  of 
culture  that  it  was 
originally  issued.  Its 
price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
Ry  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.R.L.AIlen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HAEKIS  ©W  THE  PIG. 

Breeding ,  Bearing ,  Management ,  and  Improvement. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Ry  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  ol  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  Tile  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  w  ho 
keeps  hut  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  ail  extensive  scale. 

AN  EGG”  FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  IN 
LAEGE  NUMBERS. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  FOR  TIIE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

WITH  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Plan  of  Farm.— Manner  of  Feeding. — 
Location  of  Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm.— 
Supplying  Water  and  Food.— Collecting  and  Storing  Dry 
Earth.— Houses  for  Layers. — Feeding  House  for  Winter. 
—Houses  for  Sitters. — Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 
— Fowls  for  Layers.— Fowls  for  Sitters. — Management 
of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Coops  for  Chickens.  —  Feeding 
Chickens.— Setting  the  Eggs.— Management  of  Sitting 
Fowls.  —  Testing  the  Eggs.  —  Winter  Management.  — 
House  for  Early  Hatched  Pullets.— Shelters  for  Fowls 
and  Chickens.— Kind  of  Food.— Building  for  Storing  and 
Cooking  Food.  —  Management  of  Young  Chickens. — 
Feeding  and  Sheltering  Chickens. — Additional  Build¬ 
ings.  —  General  Conclusions.  —  Farm  Poultry  House.— 
Poultry  Farming.— Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  very  practical,  all  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  building  being  of  those  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  construction,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.  The  directions  for  manage¬ 
ment  are  plain,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  author. —  Country  Gentleman ,  Albany. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs  and 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  poultry  is  here  given,  and  no 
difficulty  to  lie  avoided  or  point  in  which  labor  may  bo 
saved,  seems  to  be  unprovided  for. — The  Salem  Gazette. 
Salem,  Mass. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  little  work  on  the 
management  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  literature. — 
Colman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  little 
space  in  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  It  contains  about.  100  pages,  and  is  nicely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  plans  of  buildings,  implements,  breeds  of 
fowls,  etc.,  etc. —  Ohio  Farmer ,  Cleveland. 

It  gives  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  poultry  in  large  numbers,  with  plenty  of  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations. — Christian  Register,  Boston. 

It  gives  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  the  best 
plans  for  breeding  stock  and  management  of  young 
chickens,  with  cuts  of  the  most  economical  houses,  and 
showing  fanciers  how  to  make  the  business  a  profitable 
one. — Stoneham  Sentinel ,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


The  Poultry  Yard  and  Market ; 

OR, 

A  Practical  Treatise  oil  MiiMltm, 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  of  the  New  Process  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  by  means  of  Horse  Manure  alone,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  by  State  and  County  Fairs,  and  the  American  Institute. 
Leading  newspapers  endorsed  the  valuable  discovery  of  this 
simple  process,  which  is  fully  described  in  this  hook,  giving 
the  valuable  information  acquired  by  20  years’ experience 
in  Poultry  Breeding. 

CONTENTS. 

Origin  of  Artificial  Incubation.— Its  Prolificness.— Particu¬ 
lars  of  what  lias  been  done  ir.  Artificial  Incubation  up  to  the 
present  time.— The  Discovery  of  how  Eggs  could  be  hatched 
m  Manure.— The  Researches  of  Prof.  Corbett  and  his  Dis¬ 
covery  .—Prof.  Corbett's  Success.— Amount  of  Profit  to  be 
made  anually  by  anybody  with  Twelve  Hens. — How  Poultry 
Breeders  can  raise  Chickens  in  Manure,  with  slight  expense, 
all  the  year  round.— The  Raising  of  Poultry  with  Large 
Profits. — The  kind  of  Manure  to  be  used.—1 The  best  Breed  of 
Profitable  Fowls.— Advice  to  the  Ladies.— Important  Hints 
how  to  keep  Poultry  and  make  Money.— Diseases  and  their 
Cure. — How  to  Fatten  and  Prepare  lor  Market.— Opinions  ot 
tlie  Press  and  Rewards  given  for  this  process. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[December, 


Thk  Twenty-first  Edition  of  our  celebrated  Seed 
Catalogue  anil  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flow¬ 
er  anil  Kitchen  Garden,  containing  upwards  of  200 
pages,  including  several  hundred  finely  executed  engrav¬ 
ings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  eh romo,  with  a  Supplement  for  187" 
will  be  ready  Jan.  1st,  and  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  35  cents.  An  edition  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  $1.00. 

BLISS’S  GARDENER’S  ALMANAC  and 

Abridged  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  for  1877.  116  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 

trated,  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  10  cts. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains  a 
descriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  recently  introduced, 
with  many  other  desirable  sorts,  beautifully  illustrated ;  also 
most  useful  information  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  esculent.  32  pages,  10  cents. 

B.  K.  BLISS  Sc  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  571:3.  34  Barclay  St.,  IV.  Y. 

MARKET  GARDENING. 

Its  General  Management:  Root  Crops  (a  very  full  account 
of  best  methods) ;  Market  Crops  for  Small  Farmers;  The 
Home  Kitchen  Garden  ;  Gardening  Abbreviations  ( the  whole 
in  a  nutshell) ;  and  much  else  on  kindred  topics  in  Root’s 
Garden  Manual  for  1877.  Practical,  pointed 
and  thorough,  and  contains  half  as  much  matter  as  $1.50 
books  on  the  subject.  Sent  for  10  cents,  which  will  be  allow¬ 
ed  on  the  first  order  for  seeds.  Ready  Dec.  1st. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 

KNOX 

Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 

GRAPE  VINES, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 
HYACINTH  and  other  BULBS, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

8  Grape  Vines,  5  varieties,  for . $1.10 

75  Strawberry  Plants,  5  varieties . $1.10 

18  Raspberry  Plants,  4  varieties . $1.10 

By  mail  post-paid.  Catalogues  free. 

C?"  Will  take  Marketable  Country  Produce 
In  exchange  for  Trees  and  Plants. 

J,  F.  GRIMES,  Box  115,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS. 

Superior  Size  and  Quality. 

Dos.  100  1.000 

First  Quality  Large  Flowering  Bulbs,  $  .75  $4.00  $30.00- 
Second  Quality  Flowering  Bulbs,  .50  3.00  20.00 

A  few  hundred  EXTRA  Large  Bulbs,  1.00  5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs,  1.50  6.00 

If  sent  by  Mail  25  cents  per  dozen  Extra. 
MILLER  &  HAYES, 

5,774  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

BURLEIGH  &  BRO’S  OFFERS 

of  the  choicest  strains  of  imported  flower  seeds 
at  retail  for  wholesale  prices  are  giving  their  seeds  of 
unsurpassed  quality  an  immense  sale.  Send  10  cts.  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  W.  13.  Burleigh  &  Btto.,  Plainfield,  Conn. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  E0SES, 

AND  WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS, 

BY  MAIL-POSTAGE  PAID. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  6  with  Supplement— contains  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  collections  ol  live,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
plants  each,  your  choice  for  one  dollar.  Address 

ROBT.  J.  HALLIDAY,  Baltimore,  Hid. 

NEW  FRUITS, 

Dutch  Bulbs ;  New  and  Rare  Plants,  &c, 

Souvenier du  Congress;  IJeu ire  d’ Assumption ;  Pitmaston 
Duchesse,  and  other  new  Pears. 

New  Peaches,  American  and  European  varieties,  a  large 
stock  of  Pear  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Dutch  Bulbs— Hyacinths, Tulips.Lilies,  direct  from  Holland. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Pearfe  de  Jardin,  and  other  new 
Hoses.  New  and  Rare  Plants  for  winter  flowering,  &c. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application.— PRICES  LONV. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


lid  Choice  Varieties  for  $1,  5for50c.  Samples  25c. 
J.0BEIVE3,  Qrosnbrook  &  Paterson  Nurseries,  PATEESQN.N.  J. 


AND 

AMATEUR’S 

to  the  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
GARDEN,  will  be  ready  January  1st. 
Mailed  free  to  all. 

WR0.  H.  CARSON, 

(Lute  of  Peter  Henderson  dk  Co.,) 

SEEDSMAN, 

125  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

and  kindred  topics  treated  in  a  manner  of  interest  to  every 
lover  ol  flowers,  in  Root’s  Garden  Manual  for  1877. 
Sent  for  10  cents,  which  amount  will  be  allowed  on  first 
order  for  seeds.  Ready  Dec.  1st. 

.1.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  for 
1877  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  ap¬ 
ply  ;  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  1  offer 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed  ever  sent 
out  by  any  seed-house  in  America,  a  large  portion  of  which 
were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms.  Printed  directions 
for  cultivation  on  every  parcel.  All  seed  sold 
from  my  establishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true 
to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill 
tlie  order  gratis.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a 
score  of  other  new  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all 
who  arc  anxious  to  have  tllcir  seed  fresh, 
true,  and  of  the  very  best,  strain.  NEW 
VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

PRAY’S  GREENHOUSES, 

CENTRAL  FALLS,  R.  I. 

Window  and  Winter  Blooming  Plants 

a  specialty.  Send  25c.  for  a  paper  of  Selected  GERMAN 
PANSY  Seed,  containing  Pure  White.  The  Two  New 
Blacks  and  Eleven  other  varieties.  Send  address  for 
Catalogue.  Only  Retail  Trade. _ 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA  OF 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

Both  Seedling  and  Transplanted.  All  grown  from  seeds  on  oili- 
own  grounds,  and  better  and  cheaper  than  imported  stock. 

European  Larch  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds, 

By  the  ounce,  pound  or  100  pounds.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


POMONA  NURSERY, 

and  Great  American,  the  best  strawberries.  Ten  acres 
of  Brandywine  (Susqueco)  raspberries,  yielded  in  1876, 
$4,338.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

All  Best  Varieties •  very  lowest  rates.  Please  see  some 
prices  page  300.  Oct.  No.,  or  better,  send  for  new  price  list  to 

_ JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestuwn,  N.  .T. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

AND  TO  PLANTERS®— We  invite  you  to  examine  our 
stock  of  Grape  Vines,  <  Concords  very  cheap) ;  A  ms- 
den’s  June,  Alexander’s  Early,  Steadly,  (tew,) 
and  other  Peach  Trees  ;  Delaware,  Thwack,  Gnn- 
argiia®  (New,)  Highland  Hardy,  and  tvue  Brandy- 
wine  Raspberries  ;  Black  Naples,  La  Versailles, 
and  other  Currants  ;  Osage  Orange  and  Conover  s 
Colossal  Asparagus,  oneand  two  years  ;  Willi  Goose 
Plum  :  Smihix.  Double  Tuberose,  and  Gladiolus. 
All  fine  and  low  in  price.  Write  for  prices.  Address 
A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Nurserymen  &  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

I70R  SEEDS  AND  BULBS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
'  FLOWERS,  address  ,  , 

,1.  B.  HICKMAN,  South  San  Juan,  Cal. 


International  Exhibition  of  Products  of  the  Dairy  at  Hamburg  in  February,  1877. 

Programme  of  this  Exhibition  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  Secretary  of  the  undersigned  Committee  „  ... 

Dr.  Richard  Scclcmann,  No.  25  A.  B.  O.  Strasse,  Hamburg.  The  Executive  Committee. 


Fifty  pages— 300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables  in  the  world,  and 
the  way  to  grow  them— till  for  a  Two  Cent  postage  stamp. 
Printed  in  German  and  English. 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  Quarterly,  25  cents  a  year. 
Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  50  cents 
in  paper ;  in  elegant  cloth  covers,  $1.00. 

Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"SEE  D  S 

If  you  wish  to  grow  V egetables  for  sale,  read 

Gardening  for  Profit ! 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  Commercial  Flor¬ 
ist,  read 

Practical  Floriculture! 

If  you  wish  to  Garden  for  Home  use  only, 
read 

Gardening  for  Pleasure! 

All  by  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Price  $1.50  each,  post  paid  by  mail. 

Combined  CATALOGUE  $?. 

OP 

EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN 

|  Numbers  175  pages,  with  3  colored  plates  sent  | 

PR  EE! 

I  to  all  our  customers  of  past  years,  or  to 
those  who  have  purchased  any  of  the  above 
books;  to  others  on  receipt  of  25  cents, 
i  Plain  Plant  or  Seed  Catalogues  without 
|  piate,  free  to  ill  applicants. 

Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  &  Florists ,  I 

35  Cortlanit  St.,  New  York. 

PLANTS 

E0SES  FOErTHE"  MILLION. 

rj  Choice  Roses  by  mail  for  SI. 

U  Descriptive  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  Ill. 


Wheeler’s 


1876. 

(2)  Two  Medals 
Centennial 
Exhibition. 


1875. 

(3)  Three  Med¬ 
als,  N.  Eng. 

Agri.  Society,  i  _ 

Iusecticidors,  Liquid  Fertilizer  Distributor, 
Watering  Pots,  aud  Disinfectors  for  Water- 
Closets,  llriuals,  and  Sinks,  are  Manufactured  and 
for  Sale  under  my  Patent  July  20tli,  1875. 

Intelligent  culturists  in  the  field,  garden,  greenhouses, 
and  holders  of  public  and  private  buildings,  must  use  the 
above  machines  and  devices,  if  they  wish  to  adopt  the 
cheapest,  most  effective,  and  satisfactory  method 
yet  devised  to  destroy  insects  and  mildew  on  plants 
shrubs,  trees,  (especially  those  cultivated  for  their  fruit  or 
seeds),  to  distribute  solid  fertilizers  of  all  kinds  in  a  liquid 
form,  or  to  disinfect  foul  places.  Have  stood  the  severest 
tests  duriDgthe  past  two  seasons.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
if  my  Compounds  are  used  according  to  directions.  Best 
references,  prices, and  other  information  given  by  addressing 
W.  F.  WHEELER,  24th  Ward,  Boston,  Mass. 

Allen’s  Planet  Jr. 

SILVER 
MEDAL 

Sesil-DrilUi  and  Wheel  Hoes  have  also  received  the 
Centennial  Medal  and  the  Erfurt  Medal,  Germany.  Are 
made  for  ’77  more  perfect  than  ever.  Full  descriptive  cata¬ 
logues,  containing  also  the  newest  and  best  Horse  Hoes, 
Cultivators,  etc.,  etc.,  free.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
copy.  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Phila.  Wc  want 
an  enterprising  agent  in  every  town.  Send  for  new  terms 
to  agents  and  clubs. 

CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  York. 

Pi'i'iuiiiiu  Pure,  01>0I£f .ESS.  Fine 

Ground  RAW  BONE,  produces  luxuriant  grass 
Sow  now  on  land  newly  seeded.  Perfectly  Inoffensive 
Very  popular  with  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  lor  house  plants 
Lnwns,  Gardens,  and  the  Grapery.  It  never  fails  in  pro¬ 
ducing  grain  crops.  Send  20  cents  for  invaluable  book, 
showing  composition  of  cereal  grains,  and  how  to  grow 
them.  Address,  .  . 

EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
Salem,  Ohio. 
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THE  DEXTER  IS  THE  FAVORITE. 


Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Dscxteb  Spring, 
That  is  building  a  name  as  a  wonderful  thing, 
That  is  giving  a  promise  on  tills  very  day 
Of  serving  as  well  as  the  one-hoss  shay? 


The  deacon’s  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
That  it  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day. 


The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday  text. 
Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed. 


All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 

Close  by  the  meet'n’-house  on  the  hill ; 

First  a  shiver  and  then  a  thrill, 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock 
At  half-past  nine  by  the  .meet’n’-house 
clock.”— Holmes. 


THE  DEXTER  CARRIES  THE  PALM. 


If  not,  let  us  tell  you  the  banter  we  make, 

The  name  and  the  reputation  we  stake : 

And  how,  as  you’ll  see  by  the  Challenge  below, 
We’re  bound  the  Dkxtbb  shall  never  go  slow. 


The  New! 

1876! 

DEXTER 

Admitted 

DEXTER 

by  good 

DEXTER 

Judges  the 

DEXTER 

Very  Best, 


The  New! 

1876! 

DEXTER 

Spring 

DEXTER 

is  made  of 

DEXTER 

Crucible 

DEXTER 

Steel. 


The  DEXTEK,  SPRING  combines  Strength,  Durability,  and  Comfort,  at  Moderate  Cost. 

THE  BEXTER  IS  AM  ARTICLE  OF  REAL  MERIT, 


Wheels  will  last  under  the  US 25 XT E 51  SPE5NG  much  longer  than  under  the  ordinary  springs,  as  it  is  so  elastic.  There  is  less  strain  on  the  axle,  as  there  is  no 
reach,  and  each  wheel  acts  independent  of  the  others.  The  driver  will  last  longer  over  it,  for  his  temper  is  not  ruffled,  and  his  spine  is  not  twisted  into  permanent 
curvature,  as  with  the  continuous  jerks  of  the  Elliptic,  or  side  throw  of  the  Concord.  If  your  carriage  maker  will  not  build  a  Dexter  for  you,  go  to  one  who  has  spirit  enough  to 
try  a  new  thing,  especially  when  he  has  the  privilege  of  returning  it  in  90  days,  if  he  does  not  like  it. 


Reference — one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  the  editors  of  “  Carriage  Monthly  ”  and  “  Hub,”  who  have  tried  the  Dexter,  and  all  of  the  1,300  persons  who 
use  Dexter  Carriages,  including  farmers,  physicians,  livery  keepers,  business  men,  agents,  and  invalids,  for  the  Dexter  lias  such  an  easy  motion  that  persons  who  cannot  ride  in 
other  vehicles  are  delighted  with  it.  The  Dexter  Co.  have  issued  a  challenge  to  the  world,  as  seen  in  the  Sept.  “Hub  ”  of  New  York,  and  the  Carriage  Monthly  of  Philadelphia. 
Points  of  challenge.  Strength,  Safety,  Curability,  and  Comfort.  Send  for  circulars  and  challenge,  in  which  is  a  pretty  cut  of  Dr.  Holmes’  “  One-Hoss  Sha’.”  To 


w.  w.  Grier,  sec.  DEXTER  SPRXMG  CO.,  Shilton,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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G-ODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK, 

FOlt  1877. 

TERMS  i— One  copy,  one  year,  $3.00;  Two  copies,  one 
year,  $5.00 ;  Three  copies,  one  year,  $7.50 ;  Four  copies,  one 
year,  $10.00 ;  Five  copies,  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to 
the  person  getting  up  the  club,  making  six  copies,  $14.00; 
Eight  copies,  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  io  the  person  get¬ 
ting  up  the  club,  making  nine  copies,  $21.00 ;  Eleven  copies, 
one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  getting  up  the 
club,  making  twelve  copies,  $27/0;  Twenty-three  copies, 
one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  getting  up  the 
club,  making  twenty-four  copies,  $55.00. 

Every  Subscriber  will  receive  the  Magazine  and  Premium 
Chromo,  “  Mother's  Joy,"  free  of  Postage. 


J  87  7.— Postpaid.— S 1  .©O. 
THE  NURSERY. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Youngest  Headers. 

Superbly  Illustrated.  Send  ten  cents  for  a 

Sample  Number  and  Premium-List. 

ffOSIN  Xj.  2SS3C03RLES1T, 
38  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


ARTHURS 


Illustrated  Home  Magazine 


Year  after  year 
the  Home  Maga¬ 
zine  continues 
to  gain  in  favor 
with  the  people. 
Taking  rank 
with  the  best 
rntssslil: 


periodicals  o  f 
the  day,  it  claims 
to  be,  in  its  pe¬ 
culiar  character 
and  varied  de- 
p  art  meits, 
more  tSin- 


•  idemiMedl  wiitfa  tlaa  pcoplal5~tlie'ir 
common  [Tfe  amf "social  interests,  than  any  other 
magazine  of  its  class. 

rf©™s,$2.50  a  year:  3  copies  $6.  For  $12,  six 
copies  and  one  extra  to  club  getter.  Specimen 
number  10  cents. 

tlBSAT  PKBH1I5I.— Eor  20  subscribers  at 
Club  rates,  we  give  as  a  PreimaiMm.  a  copy  of  our 
Orest  KatBcmaf^Icitaara'pf  all  the  ff‘«-es9- 

etemts  of  tiiie"JJliraM£5”stalesrJeleSSmi'ly 

grained  in  heavy  ti' a mn i.  aim '  k':TiT 

imT.  Tne  most  Valuable  preimunTever*  offered' ior 

Subscribers  at  club  rates. 

Home  Magazine  for  sale  by  News  Dealers, 

T.  S,  ARTHUR  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

THE  GREAT  HARD  TIMES  PAPE  D 

8  The  Best,  the  Cheapest,  and  the  Most  Popular.  1A 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the 

CRICKET  ■rill  HEARTH 

It  is  a  mammoth  16-page  Illustrated  paper  (size  of  Harper's 
Weelcly),  filled  with  the  choicest  reading  for  old  and  young. 
Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge,  Wit  and  Humor,  “  Answers  to  Correspondents,”  Puz¬ 
zles,  Games,  “  Popular  Songs,”  etc.,  etc.  Lively,  entertain¬ 
ing,  amusing,  and  instructive.  The  largest,  handsomest, 
best,  and  cheapest  paper  of  its  class  published.  Only  $1 
per  year,  with  choice  of  three  premiums:  the  beautiful 
new  chromo,  “  Yes  or  No  ?  ”  size  15x19  inches ;  any  one  of  the 
celebrated  novels  by  Charles  Dickens,  or  an  elegant  Box  of 
Stationery.  Paper  without  premium,  on'y  75  cts.  per  year. 
Or  we  will  send  it  Four  months  on  trial  for  only 
25  Cents.  B3T”  Specimen  cony  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
Agents  wanted.  A  ddress,  F.  M.  LUPTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
37  Park  llow,  New  York. 


We  want  every  person  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States,  who  is  willing  to  work  honestly  and  faithfully 
8  hours  a  day  for  fair  compensation,  lo  write  us. 

We  can  give  you  an  honest,  practical  business,  and 
it  will  pay  vou  well  to  investigate  it.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
NOW.  Add  ress 

_ TEN  EYCK  &  €Q*?  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book, 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  The  most  complete 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  correct  measure¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plank  by  Doyles  liule, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  bead¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  re'-t,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  «.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

of  the  prettiest  Visiting  Cards  you  ever 
saw,  with  your  name  neatly  printed  on 
them,  sent  by  return  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts.  and  a  three-cent  stamp.  You  will 
have  samples  of  Glass,  Marble,  Snowflake, 
Damask,  Kepp,  Tinted  and  White  Bristol.  The  stock  shall 
be  first-class.  I  have  some  of  the  most  particular  and  ex¬ 
pert  printers  to  be  obtained  in  the  country,  and  employ  no 
inexperienced  boys  to  turn  oil’  cheap  work.  No  blurred  or 
imperfect  work  leaves  my  establishment.  Try  them  and 
you  will  be  pleased.  Write  plainly,  and  give  full  address. 

W.  C.  GANNON, 

46  Kne eland  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Visiting-  Cards,  with  your  name  finely 
printed,  sent  for  25c.  We  have  1©®  styles. 
Ag-snts  Wanted.  ©  samples  sent  for 
stamp.  A.  H.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Your  Same 


neatly  printed  on  40  fine  Bristol  Cards 
(7  tints)  for  10  cts.  and  3c..  stamp  ;  on 
50  Assorted  Cards  (no  two  alike)  30c. 
20  Acquaintance  cards,  12  styles,  10c.  Agents’  outfit,  25c. 

CLINTON  &  CO.,  Box  49,  Clintobwille,  Conn. 


THE  BIG  BONANZA 


TO  AGENTS,  OR  ANY  WHO  NEED  WORK,. 

The 

SILVER 
Volume. 

Dan  De  Quille’s  new  book,  with  introduction  by  Mark 
Twain,  is  just  ready.  It  is  the  richest  in  text  and  illustra¬ 
tions  seen  for  a  long  time.  Are  you  out  of  work  or  dragging 
along  on  some  dull  hook?  Go  for  this  one.  It  will  fill  your 
pockets  sure !  Don’t  delay  and  lose  territory  you  want, 
send  for  circulars  at  once.  It  costs  nothing  to  see  them. 
AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Cincinnati,  O. _ 

S50  to  $200  A  MONTH  FOR  AGENTS. 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

The  great  interest  in  all  nations  and  in  our  own  thrilling 
history  of  100  years,  makes  this  book  sell  faster  than  any 
other.  3  books  in  one.  beautifully  illustrated.  Low  price, 
quick  sales,  extra  terms.  Young  men  and  women  wanted 
in  every  county.  Send  for  Circular. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  NEW  BOOK  GREAT 

CENTENNIAL 

EXHIBITION  ILLUSTRATE!*, 

Every  American,  visitor  or  non-visitor,  wants  it  in  Ms 
home.  5150  engravings*  that  cost  over  $205©80«00, 
show  the  best  exhibits.  Low  price,  immense  sales.  Send  for 
Circular,  terms,  and  sample  engravings. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

£P°?UN]E-WSw  F9Ii  BOOK-  AGENTS  ! 

_  JS®.  Winning  B©©k  of  the  Season  Is  out  I 

BEIT  HABTE  IN  THE  FIELD ! ! 

*  “Gabriel  Conroy,”  Splendidly  Illustrated  and  Beauti- 
fuUy  Bound  is  ready.  The  press  are  placing  it  with  “  Dick- 
en  s  Works.  Says  a  prominent  journal:  A  million  read- 
ers  are  impatient  to  get  it."  We  want  10,000  agents  to  supply 
them.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cir- 
SSl$K-3i!,d.55P  for  yourselves.  Address  AMERICAN  PUB¬ 
LISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

and  receive  -a  m  pages  IVewlVITJ^TO  by 
return  mail,  Ja.  «  worth  in  slteet  music 
form  $3.00.  The  FOLIO. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IVEW  MUSIC. 

At  prices  to  suit  the  Hard  Times .  For  catalogues  con» 
taming  full  particulars,  enclose  stamp  to  855  Third  Ave., 
corner  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 


.  W.  L.  Hayden,  Teacher  of  Guitar,  Flute,  Comet. 
^Wsprags^.Agt.for Tilton  Pat.Guitar,the  best  i  n  use. 
r  Dealer  iu  Musical  Instruments,  Music* 

Strings.  Catalogues  free.  120  Tremont  St.  Boston. 


Poultry  W  orld. 

A  large,  splendidly  illustrated  popular  magazine,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Poultry.  It  enters  Us  sixth  volume  January, 
18i7.  It  is  brimful  of  practical  suggestions,  descriptions  of 
breeds,  buildings  and  fixtures  pertaining  to  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  $1.25  per  year.  Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 
Address  POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOR  FADE  AND  CHRISTMAS  TRADE, 
gm  H  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 
|1_  Books,  at  30  to  50  per  cent,  below  Publish- 

H  HH  er8’  Prices. 

.11  IB  Great  bargains.  Send  for  the  best  catalogue 

a-ipf  IU  of  good  books  ever  issued  free. 

W  a  ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

301  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 


STEEL  PEIS, 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 

merieaii  Manures,  or  Farmer’s  and  Planters  Guide. 
Every  Farmer  and  Planter  should  have  a  copy.  Price 
Address  GEO.  W.  BRUCKNER,  Monroe,  Mich. 


A 

$1.50, 


A  Good  Home  Scbool. 

MACGREGOR  HALL, 

FLUSHING,  n.  Y. 

An  Excellent  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children,  seven  miles  from  N,  Y.  City,  in  the  beautiful 
suburban  village  of  Flushing. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  the 
number  being  limited  to  the  ability  to  furnish  convenient 
rooms  and  full  home  attention  to  each  Pupil. 

For  circulars  or  other  information,  address  the  Principal, 
Miss  MARGARET  MACGREGOR, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION, 
lint  will  enable  any  Reliable ,  Respectable 
man  to  establish  a  PAYING  BUSINESS 
_ in  his  own  town,  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  undersigned.  This  is  a  Genuine.  Trust¬ 
worthy  announcement.  Don’t  fail  to  investigate  it. 
Manager  A.  C.  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Drawer  17. 
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Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards  (9  tints),  with  your 

name  on  them  all  for  only  in  cts. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO..  Northford,  Conn. 


GOLD  WATCHES,  CHAINS,  and  PENS. 
Address  S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


Herald  of  Health 

F®r  1877. 

$1.00  A  YEAR. 

Four  back  numbers  free  to  every  New  Subscriber  for 
1877  who  sends  in  Ids  $1.00  at  once. 

A  few  of  the  titles  of  recent  articles  are: 

1 —  A  Plan  for  a  City  of  Health. 

2—  A  New  Cure  for  Drunkenness. 

3—  Hygiene  for  Brain  &  Nerves. 

4—  Work  Women  Can  Do, 

5—  Economizing  Vitality. 

6—  Christian  Gymnastics. 

7—  Management  of  Bad  Breath. 

8—  The  Turkish  Bath  for  Animals. 

9—  Nervous  Dyspepsia. 

10— Nervous  Exhaustion. 

The  December  Number  will  alone  be  worth  the  full  Sub¬ 
scription  Price,  and  contain  an 

1—  Autobiography  of  a  Successful  Man, 

2—  Hygiene  Treatment  of  Chills  &  Eever. 

3—  Cure  of  Nervousness. 

4—  Cure  of  Headache,  etc.,  etc. 

Tlie  Scientific  American  says :  “The  Herald  or  Health 
contains  more  sensible  articles  than  any  other  magazine  that 
comes  to  our  sanctum.” 

It  ought  to  be  in  every  family,  who  would  maintain  physi¬ 
cal  power,  temperate  habits,  beauty,  and  rear  fine  healthy 
children.  Any  person  sending  his  subscription  immediately 
shall  have  free  a  very  fine  Steel  Engraved  Portrait  of  the 
great  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Samples  10  cents. 


Eating  for  Strength, 
The  Best  Cookery  Book 


EVER  PUBLISHED. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  “  Uncommonly  apt.” 

Miss  E.  E.  Eranson  says :  “  One  man’s  mother  and  another 
man’s  wife  send  me  word  that  the  receipts  were  the  bust 
and  most  practical  they  ever  saw.” 

Dr.  H.  B.  Baker  says:  “  I  am  delighted  with  it.” 

The  Christian  Union  says :  ”  Immeasurably  in  advance  of 
other  books  of  its  kind.” 

Price  by  Mail,  $1.00. 

Liver  Complaint*  Mental 

Dyspepsia,  and  Headache. 

BY  L.  M.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

These  three  books  in  one  book  aim  to  condense  and  put 
into  practical  form  the  very  best  knowledge  current  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  It  is  so  plain  that  it  can  be 
easily  understood  by  any  reader,  and  puts  into  bis  hands 
such  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  bis  liver.stomach 
and  brain  in  the  best  working  order,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  who  would  maintain  these  organs  in 
health,  and  restore  them  when  diseased. 

Price  $1.0®,  Postage  free. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  FOR  $2.50. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

13  &,  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

P.S.— ' We  send  The  Herald  of  Health  and  any  $4 
Magazine  for  $4.25,  or  any  $1.50  Monthly  for  $2.00. 
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A  II  E  R  I  C  A  M  A  G  U  I  C  U  L  T  U  R  1  S  T. 

Ora-nok  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
$1.60  each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1.10  each.  These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each 
case,  which  is  pre-paid  by  the  Publishers.  Papers  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  name. 

Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 
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The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  take  pleasure  in  presenting  their 
new  general  Premium  List  for  1877.  The 
Premiums  which  they  have  offered  in 
past  years  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  Many  thousands 
have  secured  Premiums,  and  very  many 
of  these,  who  at  first  had  small  hopes  of 
success,  have  been  themselves  astonished 
at  the  ease  with  which  they  have  raised 
large  clubs  and  secured  one  or  more  of 
the  valuable  articles  here  offered. 

[Read  the  Table  of  Premiums  in  next  column  and  the  notes 
below  it:'] 


Expl'aointory  Notes. 

Read  and  carefully  W©te  tlie 
following  Steins:  The  next  Table  tells  the  name 
and  cash  price  of  each  article,  and,  (in  the  last  column 
hnt  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $t.f>0  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  90  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 
articles  very  cheaply.)  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (b)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium ....  (c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 
Wish  up  to  next.  July,  to  complete  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  eacli  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. .. .(«)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  chibs,  but  a  por¬ 
tion.  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ (/)  Spe¬ 

cimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per  copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay 
postage),  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  where  they  will  tell...  .(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


TaWe  of  Premiums. 

[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  lo  get  it  free,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  $1.60  a  year,  and  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1.10 
a  year,  postage  included,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by 
the  Publishers .] 

TA  25  ILK  of  Premiums  and  Terms 
For  Volume  3G— (1877). 

Open  to  all— No  Compet.it  ion. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

~L—Pat.  Maalc  Bellhead  Pencil  (Ludden  dc 

Taylor ) .  * 

2—  Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  ( do .  do]’  $  1 
3  -Gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.S.S  ; 
d,— Gold,  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (clo.  do  >  s  1 
5— Gold  Pen  and  Pencil,  Telescopic  Case 


7— Patent  Telescopic  Gold  Pen  and  Pen- 


S— Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Pros.)  . 

H— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  . . 

10 —Carver  ancl  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...$375 

11  —French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  $  3  75 
-Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.'  -  -  -  - 
_  -Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)'  .  $  2  00 

l— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

■  -Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  2  00 

„  -Mullum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$3  50 

7—  Boy’s  Wagon  (C.  TP.  F.  Dare ) . $  5  00 

8—  Patent  4 -wheeled  Propeller  Velocipede, 

(C.  W.  F.  Da/e.) . $  8  00 

19— Crandall’s  John  Gilpin . $  1  00 

29—  Crandall’s  Masquerade  Blocks .  $  1  00 

21— Crandall's  Alcrotmts .  . $  1  00 

Crandall’s  Building  Blocks .  $  2  00 

“IS— Crandall's  Menagerie  . $  2  00 

'll— Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.  ).$  4  CO 
'lei -Terrestrial  Globe  [Schedler'sM Steiger )%  3  00 
26— Combination  Ten-pin  Alley  (Horsman)?  2  50 

'17— Pair  of  Skates  (Patterson  Bros.) . $  3  50 

'l?,— Doll’s  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (Day  e',...$  -1  00 
29— Child's  Self -operating  Swing  (do.  do.).?  4  00 
(IQ— Improved  Table  Croquet  (Horsman)?  3  00 

31 —  Utility  Adj.  Table  (Lambie  cfc  Sargent)  $  8  00 

32—  Boudoir  Clock  (S.  D.  Jerome  A  Co.)...?  3  50 

33 — Houchin’s  Improved  Patent  Pocket 

Cook  Stove .  $  1  50 

31— Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch.) . $100 

dei— Pocket  Tool  Holder  (  Miller’s  Falls  Co.'S  1  00 

36—  Piano, Splendid  1-oct,(Steinwayd-So's)?659  00 

3 7—  Tea  Set  (Lucius  Hart  Man’fact’g  Co.). $50  00 

38—  Ice  Pitcher .  (do.  do.  do.)  ....$10  00 

39—  Casters . (do.  do.  do.)  ....$9  00 

40—  Cake  Basket . (do.  do.  ‘  ' 

41—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do. 

4,'l—One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do. 

43 —One  Dozen  Tablespoons(do. 

44  —One  Dozen  Table  ForksXdo. 

45 —Child’s  Cup  (do 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


;  8  00 

I  G  00 


....$12  00 
....$2  75 
....$5  00 


46  —Child's  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.) 

47  —  TP.  S.  Blunt’s"  Universal  Force Pump"%\'i  00 

48—  Poore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’f’g  Co)%  1  00 

49—  Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower _ $  5  00 

59—  Bracket  Saw ( Millers'  Falls  Man 'f  Co.  $  1  25 

51  —Payson’s  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc .  75 

52— Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch 

<6  Lomb  Optical  Co.) . $2  75 

5,$- Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (L.G. Abbott)*  1  50 

54—  Silver  Watch  ( American  TPcrfc/i  Co.).. $30  00 

55—  Garden  Seeded  Flower  Bulbs(select’n)  $  2  00 

56—  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  &  Hoe  (S.  L. 

Allen  &  Co.) . $15  00 

57—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle  (Stevens)  .$16  00 
US -Snorting  &  Hunting  Rifle  (Remington)$G2  00 

59  Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun 

1 E.  Remington  &  Sons) . $50  00 

60  —  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (E.  Rem¬ 

ington  &  Sons) . $100  00 

61  -Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  Co.).?  1  00 

62—  Climax  Apple  Corer  &  Slider  (do.)  $  1  OOj 

63—  Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  1  00 

64—  Bay  State  Apple  Paring  and  Slicing 

,  Machine  ( Goodell  Co.) . $  1  50 

65—  Sewing  Machine  (Remington) . $70  00 

6 Si— Reid’s  Patent  Butter  Worker .  $10  00. 

67  —Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.) . $14  00 

68—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty’s ) . $14  00 

69 — Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) $  8  00 

70—  Worcester’s  Great  Hlitst’ed  Dictionary?  10  00 
7 \— Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist  A  $175 
72— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

73  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

74—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

7 5  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

76  —Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

77— Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’/  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

7 Q- Twenty  Vols.  XVI  to  YAWP. 

SO  —Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

81—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

82 — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

83  —Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

84  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

85  —Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

86 — Any  .Seven  do.  do.  do. 

87 —  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

— (Each  ad'l  volume  at  same  rate) 

SB-Twenty  Vols.  XVT  to  XXXV. 

89— 4  810  Library  (Your  Choice.) 

90— 4  815  Library  do. 

91— 4  §20  Library  do. 

92— 4  §25  Library  do. 

93— 4  830  Library  do. 

94— 4  §35  Library  do. 

95— 4  840  Library  do. 

96— 4  845  Library  do. 

97— 4  850  Library  do. 

98— 4  860  Library  do. 

99— 4  §75  Library  do. 

100—  4  §100  Library  do. 

101— 4  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See 

Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums, 
Nos.  1  to  7,  12  to  16.  19  to  22,  24,  32  to  35, 
50  t<>  5  3,  55,  71  to  101,  inclusive,  will  each  be  deliv¬ 
ered  F  St  1353  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post- 
oflke  or  express  office  nearest,  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories. —  The  other  articles  cost,  the 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of 
each,  by  any  conveyance  desire/ 1 .  An  SlEustrated  SSe- 
scriptive  Premium  S.ist  sent  free  to  applicants. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Rems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p,  449. 

A  Staying  Business  for  IBoys, 
sj si <5  Girls  Too. 

All  grown  up  people  like  to  get  hold  of  a  business  that 
will  pay,  that  is,  if  it  is  respectable  and  honest — some,  we 
arc  sorry  to  say,  don’t  look  so  much  after  the  last  named 
two  items,  if  they  think  the  paying  part  is  pretty  certain. 
Young  people  as  well  as  older  ones  like  good  business. 
Now  we  have  a  business  that  does  pay,  in  two  ways,  and 
it  is  honorable  and  useful  to  others  also,  and  it  is  one  that 
a  great  many  of  our  young  readers  have  gone  into  quite 
successfully  during  twenty  years  past.— Did  you  see  that 
beautiful  “Premium  Supplement”  sent  out  iu  the  Octo¬ 
ber  American  Agriculturist  1  If  not,  send  to  us  right  off 
and  get  one  free  of  cost,  except  the  1-cent  postal  card  to 
write  the  request  and  your  address  on. — On  that  sheet  are 
pictures  of  a  great  many  things  that  every  Boy  and  Girl 
would  like  to  get,  if  it  could  be  afforded.  Well,  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  Boys  and  Girls  can  each  get  one  or  more  of  those 
fine  things  this  month,  without  spending  money.  Here 
is  how  to  do  it :  You  can  take  a  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  show  it  to  tliepeople  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  town,  and  tell  them  all  about  its  pictures,  its 
useful  reading,  its  size  and  beauty,  etc.  Then  ask  them 
to  let  yon  get  it  for  them  for  the  year  1877.  Tell  them  it 
will  only  cost  the  price  of  2  or  3  eggs  a  week,  or  half-a- 
cent  a  day.  You  can  think  of  a  great  many  ways  that 
even  a  poor  or  economical  family  can  manage  to  pay  for  it. 
Such  talk  will  be  a  capital  exercise  of  your  tact  and  per¬ 
suasion,  and  be  the  best  possible  discipline  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  just  the  thing  that  will  help  you 
in  many  ways  when  you  grow  up.  By  persistence  you. 
can  thus  easily  persuade  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
people  to  take  the  paper,  and  we  (editors)  promise  to 
make  the  paper  so  good  and  useful  that  they  will  get 
many  limes  the  worth  of  their  subscription  during  the 
next  year.  Then  when  you  get  what  names  you  can, 
look  down  the  table,  on  page  2  of  the  premium  sheet, 
and  find  which  article  you  want  most  for  the  number  of 
names  you  have  sent,  and  the  Publishers  will  present  it 
to  you.  Multitudes,  of  boys  and  a  good  many  girls  have 
done  this  and  obtained  many  fine  things  free,  at  the  same 
time  learning  business  methods,  learning  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  getting  what  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
without  begging  father  to  buy  it,  and  they  have  scattered 
many  copies  of  this  paper  where  it  has  done  good.  Try  it 
this  month  and  next,  beginning  at  once.  Don’t  be  discour¬ 
aged  if  you  don’t  succeed  right  away,  but  keep  at  it,  de¬ 
termined  to  succeed  any  way,  and  get  what  you  started 
for.  Most  people  will  listen  to  the  arguments  and 
requests  of  boys  and  girls,  modestly  and  courteous- 
I  ly  presented,  who  would  turn  older  people  away.  Aside 
from  the  things  they  get,  we  encourage  our  children  to 
get  up  premium  lists  for  good  periodicals,  just  for  the 
experience  it  gives  them.  Mr.  Judd  has  often  said  that 
canvassing  for  newspapers,  when  a  student,  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  teach  him  what  people  wanted, 
and  how  to  supyly  their  wants,— that  thus  it  helped  him 
greatly  towards  beiug  a  successful  editor  and  publisher, 
The  same  exercise  will  help  yon  in  any  other  calling. 

- - .^i  o>  — ♦  •- - 

Braying  tSnt  B®laces. — It  happens  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  every  year  that  our  friends  wiio  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  their  old  places,  or  who  propose  to  establish  new 
ones,  sen'd  a  sketch  of  their  grounds  as  they  are,  and  ask 
us  to  give  a  plan  for  laying  them  out,  some  going  so  far 
as  to  ask  us  to  designate  every  tree  and  shrub,  and  where 
they  are  to  be  planted.  Take  these  plans  on  the  average, 
it  would  need  at  least  a  whole  working  day  (10  hours)  to 
each,  if  we  were  to  give  the  study  and  care  necessary 
to  do  the  work  properly,  and  this  is  much  more  time 
than  we  can  devote  to  any  one  person.  Taking  this  view 
of  the  matter,  our  friends  will  see  that  we  decline,  not 
from  any  unwillingness  to  he  of  aid  to  them,  hut  because 
they  ask  that  which  we  have  not  to  give — time.  In  our 
book-list  will  be  found  several  hooks  on  the  subject  of 
landscape  gardening,  including  Weidenmann’s  “Beauti¬ 
fying  Country  Homes,”  which,  though  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive,  would  be  a  good  investment  for  any  one  intending 
to  reconstruct  ail  old  place  or  construct  a  new. 

Sheep  sat  line  Vienna  Exposition. — 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  on  Sheep  and 
Wool  at  the  Vienna  International  Exposition,  by  J.  R. 
Dodge,  which,  although  its  appearance  is  somewhat 
tardy,  is  of  great  interest  to  sheep  breeders  and  others 
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interested  in  sheep  culture  and  wool  production.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  European 
sheep,  of  which  the  Merino  occupies  the  largest  portion. 
The  English  mutton  breeds,  with  their  foreign  crosses, 
are  described  at  length,  and  a  description  of  some  little 
known  varieties  is  given  in  an  interesting  manner.  The 
pamphlet  is  a  contribution  to  the  natural  and  economic 
history  of  the  sheep,  which  is  well  worth  study  and  pres¬ 
ervation  for  reference. 

Wheat  Cri’o wing  in  EniglsoBitl. — Eng¬ 
lish  farmers  are  grumbling  just  now  more  than  is  usual 
with  those  proverbial  grumblers.  Wheat  is  only  five 
shillings  sterling  a  bushel,  equal  to  $1.25,  a  price  that 
makes  its  growth  unprofitable.  The  remedy  proposed  is 
to  lay  down  all  those  lands  that  are  suitable  to  grass,  and 
raise  cattle.  The  point  of  interest,  to  American  farmers 
is  this,  that  at  the  present  price  of  wheat  there  can  be  no 
profit  ible  competition  by  English  farmers,  and  that  the 
lowest  possible  price  has  been  reached.  If  we  can  make 
wheat  growing  pay  at  the  present  prices,  and  English 
farmers  can  not,  we  have  a  decided  and  permanent  advan¬ 
tage,  and  there  can  be  but  little  danger  of  prices  going 
any  lower  than  they  now  are.  The  outlook  now  seems  to 
be  that  prices  are  at  the  lowest,  and  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  our  grain  ;  at  the  same  time  the  cost 
of  everything  the  farmer  uses  is  lower  than  formally 
years.  If  we  can  then  increase  the  yield  of  our  crops,  our 
position,  fair  as  it  now  is,  will  be  improved  in  an  equal 
ratio,  and  this  is  a  comforting  reflection  to  the  energetic 
and  skillful  farmer,  who  is  the  one  to  gain  most  from 
these  circumstances. 

The  Common  Reed. — The  flowering  tops  of 

the  Reed,  Phragmites  communis,  the  tallestgrass  of  North¬ 
ern  marshes,  is  now  largely  sold  as  an  ornamental  grass. 
If  the  spikes  are  cut  very  early,  before  the  flowers  open, 
they  make  very  pretty  and  serviceable  dusting  brushes. 

Seed  Potatoes. — F.  Jackson,  Henry  Co.,  O., 
asks  “  why  not  plant  the  whole  seed  of  potatoes  as  well 
as  other  vegetables?” — What  we  call  "seed”  of  the 
potato  is  not  a  proper  seed,  but  a  stem.  We  only  raise 
potatoes  from  seed  when  we  sow  the  contents  of  the  seed- 
ball  ;  in  the  ordinary  way  we  really  grow  potatoes  from 
cuttings,  and  not  from  seed.  That,  as  our  correspondent 
suggests,  the  continued  planting  of  small  potatoes  will  in 
time  injure  the  variety,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  as  to  cut¬ 
ting  the  “  seed,”  if  an  eye  has  a  sufficiently  large  piece  of 
the  tuber  to  sustain  the  shoot  until  it  forms  roots  and  can 
maintain  itself,  it  is  as  well  as  if  it  had  the  whole  potato. 

fjirass  leagued. — “  F.  O.  H.,”  Florence, 

Miss.  The  Hedge-hog  or  Bur-grass,  Cenchrus  tribuloides , 
common  in  sandy  soil  from  the  great  lakes  to  Mexico,  and 
a  real  nuisance.  Travelers  who  camp  out.,  do  not  find 
it  adds  to  their  comfort  when  it  attaches  itself— as  it  is 
very  sure  to  do — to  their  blankets. 

To  Make  a  Small  Compost  Heap. 

— “J.  H.  C.,  Jr.,”  Cincinnati.  With  one  cow  or  horse 
the  best  way  to  make  compost  would  be  to  arrange  the 
stable  with  a  floor  sloping  slightly  backwards  ;  one  inch 
in  six  feet  will  do.  Then  have  a  gutter  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  stall,  and  keep  that  filled  with  dry  earth,  sods, 
swamp  muck,  leaves,  or  whatever  similar  stuff  can  be 
gathered.  Clean  this  out  each  day  with  the  droppings 
and  keep  it  in  a  pit  two  or  three  feet  deep,  lined  with 
plank  or  bricks,  or  if  the  bottom  is  of  clay,  beaten  hard, 
that  will  answer  the  purpose.  Then  all  the  waste  of  the 
house  may  be  thrown  into  the  pit,  and  if  any  small  arises, 
throw  on  some  garden  earth  or  a  pailful  of  water  in  which 
half  a  pound  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  It  will  be  well  to  dust  the  gutter  with  raw 
ground  plaster  every  day.  When  the  pit  is  full  a  pile 
may  be  made  over  it. 

Rosemlale  Cement. — “  J.  W.  O.,”  Pa¬ 
lestine,  Texas.  When  cement,  or  hydraulic  lime,  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air  and  has  absorbed  moisture,  it 
can  only  be  renovated  by  another  calcination  and  grind¬ 
ing.  It  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  a  fertilizer. 

Broken  in  A  la  i mill <§. — A  valuable 

Jersey  cow  in  Kentucky,  recently  received  a  compound 
fracture  of  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and  was  treated  as  fol¬ 
lows,  with  complete  success.  The  cow  was  laid  down 
upon  its  side,  with  the  injured  leg  extended.  The  broken 
bones  were  properly  placed,  and  a  piece  of  canton  flannel, 
cut  to  fit  the  limb,  was  wetted  and  applied.  A  bandage 
~ 'A  inches  wide,  (this  should  be  previously  made  into  a 
roll,  with  the  ends  of  the  strips  sown  together),  soaked 
with  water,  was  then  wrapped  smoothly  from  the  foot 
upwards  upon  the  leg,  some  distance  above  the  fracture. 
This  was  coated  with  freshly  mixed  Plaster  of  Paris 
(calcined  plaster)  and  water,  and  six  other  bandages 
and  alternate  coatings  were  applied,  until  the  leg  was 


inclosed  in  an  immovable  envelope  as  the  plaster  be¬ 
came  set.  The  cow  was  kept  down  until  the  plaster  was 
hard,  when  she  arose  and  required  no  further  attention 
until  the  bone  was  properly  united.  This  method  of 
curing  fractured  limbs  has  long  been  in  use  in  hospitals, 
and  the  surgeon  who  applied  it  in  this  case  does  not 
probably  claim  it  as  his  discovery,  as  is  attributed  to  him. 
We  have  mended  broken  legs  of  fowls,  sheep,  and  calves 
in  a  similar  way,  using  common  paper,  saturated  in  ordi¬ 
nary  starch  as  prepared  for  the  laundry,  over  the  cloth 
bandage,  and  covering  it  with  strips  as  above.  Sufficient 
layers  of  brown  paper  should  be  used,  to  give  a  stiff, 
firm  support  to  the  limb.  Newspapers  will  answer  as 
well  as  brown  paper.  When  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  as  firm 
as  a  board.  If  small  animals  may  be  thus  treated,  larger 
ones  may  be  also,  if  careful  precautions  are  used. 

giteJirEaSaag'  tFooul  for  is* Joel*. — “  W.  L. 

II.,”  Elizabethtown,  Ky.  A  method  of  steaming  food  for 
stock,  with  illustrations,  was  given  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  January,  1873.  A  pamphlet  descriptive 
of  the  process,  and  giving  the  experience  of  several  per¬ 
sons  who  have  practiced  it,  is  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  and  is  sold  for  20  cents,  sent  post-paid.  Those 
who  wish  to  feed  their  stock  in  this  way,  will  find  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  that  little  work. 

TSic  New  .¥ ersey  CrankciTy  <JjJs-ow- 
ers’  Association. — The  importance  of  the  Cranberry 
in  New  Jersey,  is  shown  by  there  being  a  sufficient,  num¬ 
ber  engaged  in  its  culture,  to  form  a  large  association  for 
mutual  improvement  and  cooperation.  The  Society  held 
its  semi-annual  meeting,  on  Sept.  5th,  at  the  “  N.  J. 
Head-quarters,”  on  the  Centennial  Grounds.  There  was 
a  large  attendance,  and  though  some  who  had  nothing  to 
say,  would  persist  in  talking,  the  meeting  as  a  whole  was 
interesting.  The  committee  on  “  Foreign  Trade  ”  re¬ 
ported  favorable  prospects,  and  the  company  recently 
organized  for  canning  the  fruit,  have  made  encouraging 
sales  in  England  and  France.  The  “  scald,”  a  disease  as 
mysterious  and  as  mischievous  as  the  blight  in  pear  cul¬ 
ture,  was  discussed  sufficiently  to  show  that  no  one  knew 
anything  about  it. 

Some  Cfcniesfioms  from  Iowa. — “  J.  F. 

R.,”  Polk  Co.,  Iowa.  A  Thomas  harrow  can  be  used  on 
young  corn  or  any  other  crop,  until  it  is  8  inches  high, 
without  injury  to  the  young  plants,  or  danger  of  pulling 
up  sods  or  whatever  is  plowed  under.  Corn  should  bo 
plowed  or  cultivated  as  many  times  as  may  be  needed  to 
free  the  ground  from  weeds.  If  the  soil  is  clear  of  weeds, 
it  should  be  cultivated  sufficiently  to  keep  it  mellow 
and  loose.  When  a  horse  can  no  longer  pass  through  the 
rows,  then  cultivation  may  be  stopped.  It  costs  nothing 
to  cultivate  corn  if  there  are  horses  in  the  stable  and  the 
farmer  is  otherwise  idle.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  folly  to  charge  the  corn  crop  $5  a  day  for  cultivating  it 
and  call  it  lost  money  ...Using  a  large  boar  with  a 
small  sow,  will  cause  no  difficulty  in  the  birth  of  the  pigs. 
There  is  a  popular  but  an  erroneous  opinion  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  In  choosing  a  male  breeding  animal,  large  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  coarse,  bony,  and  ungainly,  should  be  re¬ 
jected,  but  not  fine-boned,  well-proportioned  ones  — 

Rattle-snakes  are  the  only  poisonous  snakes  in  Iowa _ 

Rye-straw  makes  the  best  bands  for  corn  shocks. 

Weeds  Named. — “  R.  L.  C. Omro,  Wis. 

No.  1,  which  you  say  is  called  “  Stick-fast,”  “  Beggar’s 
Lice,"  and  “Pitch-forks,”  are  the  one-seeded  fruits  or 
akenes,  (usually  mistaken  for  seeds),  of  Bidens  frondosa, 
a  common  weed  at  the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  names  you  give  it,  is  also  called  “Bur-Mari¬ 
gold.” — We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  name 
“Pitch-forks  ”  before,  but  it  was  no  doubt  suggested  by 
the  two  awns  or  prongs,  by  riieans  of  which  the  fruits  at¬ 
tach  themselves  so  affectionately  to  ones  clothing - No. 

2,  for  which  you  have  no  name,  is  the  “  Indian  Mallow  ” 
or  “  Velvet-leaf,”  Abulilon  Avicennce,  a  naturalized  for¬ 
eigner,  but  now  very  widely  distributed.  In  the  rich 
lands  of  Illinois  and  other  Western  States,  it  grows  taller 
than  a  man,  branches  widely,  and  produces  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  seed.  Your  specimen  had  nearly  ripe  seed, 
which  shows  that  the  crop  for  next  year  is  provided  for. 
— “R.  M.  W.,”  Buffalo,  W.  Va.  The  plant  which  you 
send  and  describe  as  over-running  your  neighborhood 
is  the  Thorny  Amaranth,  Amarantus  spinosits.  It  is  a 
very  unpleasant  weed,  hut  being  an  annual,  there  is  but 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  subjection. 

IProf.  Cwlover’s  III sasjrnf sons  of  In- 
sects.—  Prof.  Glover,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  accumulating  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Insects,  and  making  most  exquisite 
copper-plate  engravings  of  them.  Despairing  of  ever 
having  his  work  published  by  the  Government,  and  fear¬ 
ing  that  some  accident  might  destroy  the  labor  of  years, 
Prof.  Glover,  a  few  years  ago,  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  notes,  taking  an  order  of  insects  at  a  time.  We 


have  now  before  us  the  volume  on  the  Hemiptera,  or 
“  Plant  Bugs,”  which  contains  10  large  plates  crowded 
with  engravings  of  insects,  all  drawn  and  engraved  by  the 
author.  The  text  is  also  in  the  author’s  hand  writing,  it 
being  written  upon  lithographic  paper  and  transferred  to 
the  stones,  from  which  it  was  printed,  a  method  adopted 
as  cheaper  than  type  for  a  small  edition.  An  edition  of 
only  50  or  GO  copies  was  printed,  which  are  produced  at 
the  author’s  own  expense,  and  are  distributed  by  him  to 
various  Scientific  Societies  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 
The  work,  like  its  predecessors,  is  a  wonderful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  done  by  well  directed  industry,  and 
the  author  a  remarkable  example  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  science.  Under  some  governments  the  author  would 
be  rewarded  by  a  pension  ;  under  ours,  he  can  hope  for 
no  pecuniary  compensation,  but  we  trust  that  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  agriculturist  may  he  held  in  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  by  those  for  whose  good  he  has  worked  so 
long  and  so  faithfully. 

Red  Wafer  isa  BSog-s.— “  T.  G.,”  Kittrells, 
N.  C.  The  dark  colored  urine  noticed  in  diseased  ani¬ 
mals,  hogs  included,  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  or  the  bladder ;  or  by  disorganization  of  the 
blood  in  bilious  or  typhoid  diseases,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  animal  eating  irritating  substances,  as  poisonous 
fungi,  smutted  corn,  etc.  The  actual  cause  can  on/y  be 
ascertained  by  post-mortem  examination,  and  this  should 
be  made  in  all  cases  of  obscure  diseases,  that  measures 
may  be  taken  to  cure  or  prevent  the  same  trouble  in  the 
survivors.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  liver,  the  15  grains  of 
calomel  suggested  might  be  of  use. 

I  Bisect  for  Name.—  H.  A.  Berry,  111.  The 

insect  is  the  Pigeon  Tremex,  Tremex  Columba,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Wood  Wasp.  The  strong  point  which 
projects  from  under  the  belly  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a 
sting,  but  is  a  complicated  and  powerful  borer,  of  several 
parts ;  the  females  only  have  this,  and  use  it  to  pierce 
holes  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  which  they  deposit  their 
eggs.  They  prefer  the  elm,  buttonwood,  and  pear,  and 
bore  holes  half  an  inch  or  more  deep ;  sometimes  the  in¬ 
sect  is  unable  to  withdraw  the  borer,  and  is  held  fast  un¬ 
til  it  perishes.  The  grubs  live  upon  the  wood  of  the 
trees,  and  are,  like  other  borers,  injurious;  they  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  the  grubs  are  often  destroyed  by  the 
ichneumon  flies,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  grubs, 
and  the  maggot  of  the  ichneumon  fly  feeds  on  and  finally 
destroys  the  Tremex  grub. 

Horticulinral  Elxliibitinn  in  IBol- 
land. — An  International  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1877,  opening  probably  in  April.  The  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Exhibits,  which  is  very  systematic  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral,  H.  Groenewegen,  5  Octewalerweg,  Amsterdam. 

Feeding-  Apples. — “P.,”  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.  Apples  are  very  healthful  and  agreeable  food  for 
stock  of  all  kinds,  and  rather  than  sell  them  for  a  few 
cents  a  bushel,  we  would  feed  them.  They  may  be  kept 
by  pitting  them,  as  is  done  with  potatoes,  and  covering 
with  straw  and  earth.  If  put  in  small  pits,  one  maybe 
opened  and  used  at  a  time.  We  would  rather  feed  them 
separately  than  boil  them  with  roots  or  corn,  ns  then 
they  will  help  the  appetite  for  other  food.  A  peck  a  day 
would  be  a  moderate  quantity  to  feed  one  cow  or  pig. 
When  feeding  pumpkins  and  potatoes  boiled,  we  would 
give  some  corn  whole  and  dry.  Some  dry  feed  makes 
more  solid  pork  than  when  all  the  food  is  cooked. 

Excrescence  on  the  Shin  of  n  Heif¬ 
er.— “  J.  J.  II.,”  Marietta,  Ga.  It  would  be  wise  to  deal 
carefully  with  an  excrescence  beneath  the  belly  of  a 
heifer.  It  may  possibly  be  a  rupture  of  the  abdominal 
sac.  If  only  a  growth  upon  the  skin,  it  may  be  removed 
with  the  knife  by  a  surgeon,  but  if  it  is  soft,  and  can  be 
forced  backward  into  the  abdomen,  it  should  be  treated 
by  a  competent  person,  or  the  animal  may  be  sacrificed. 

Preparation  for  Coloring'  Buffer. 

— “  J.  F.”  For  coloring  butter  in  repacking  it,  the  liquid 
preparation  of  annotto  will  not  answer  the  purpose  de¬ 
sired.  A  preparation  for  this  purpose  is  made  by  rub¬ 
bing  up  a  small  quantity  of  annoto,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  the  druggists  in  the  form  of  paste,  in  melted 
butter,  until  a  smooth  even  colored  mixture  is  made. 
This  is  added  to  the  butter  to  be  repacked  in  only  such  a 
small  quantity  as  may  be  required — one  ounce  to  six  or 
ten  pounds,  according  to  the  paleness  of  the  butter,  and 
is  evenly  worked  in  with  the  butter  worker.  If  lard,  tur¬ 
meric,  or  salts  of  tartar,  are  used,  as  proposed,  the  flavor 
of  the  butter  will  bo  injured,  unless  the  butter  is  so  bad 
that  these  are  really  an  improvement  to  it.  The  methods 
in  use  of  flavoring  and  improving  poor  butter  for  repack¬ 
ing,  are  not  given  in  any  book  on  butter-making,  as  this 
process  is  not  dairying  in  any  sense.  If  the  dairying 
were  done  properly,  this  process  would  not  be  needed. 
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Motes  of  Special  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock, 
etc.,  at  the  Centennial. 


The  Sheep  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  was  not  an  en¬ 
couraging  one,  excepting  in  regard  to  the  American  Me¬ 
rinos,  which  were  there.  Not  one  pen  ot  American 
Cotswolds  was  shown,  nor  any  sheep  except  Merinos 
which  might  claim  to  be  American  Neither  were  heic 
any  of  the  cross-bred  sheep  which  have  been  Ponced 
by  our  energetic  and  skillful  breeders.  10  n°  '  e. 
able  animals  were  some  monstrously  fat  Southdown  and 
Cotswolds  from  England,  which  were  to  om  thinking, 
examples  of  a  vicious  breeding  which  s  iou  c  t 
couraged.  Ti  e  Sonthdowns  of  Lord  Walsingham  were 
masses  of  tallow,  covered,  it  is  true,  with  a  beautifully 
smooth  fleece,  hut  they  were  not  useful  sheep,  and  can¬ 
not  he  maintained  here  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  shown.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cotswolds 
of  Mr.  Russel  Swanwick,  with  the  exception  that  these 
were  very  unsatisfactory  as  to  fleece  ;  the  wool  being 
open  and  thin  on  their  broad  backs;  a  usual  objection  to 
overgrown  long-wools.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted 
that  these  sheep  sold  at  very  unprofitable  prices,  hoping 
as  we  do  to  see  no  more  importations  of  this  kind.  It 


is  time  for  ns  to  devote  our  attention  to  breeding 
American  sheep  and  imitate  the  Merino  breeders, 
who  have  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  world  in  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  wools.  The  Merinos  on  exhibition  were 
too  good  to  have  been  neglected  for  the  foreign  sheep. 
Vermont  sent  a  fine  lot  of  animals  ;  one  ram,  bred  by 
E.  S.  Dana,  was  sold  to  go  to  Ohio  for  $650  ;  a  ram  was 
shown  by  L.  P.  Clark,  from  which  a  fleece  weighing  37 
lbs.  was  sheared  last  season.  The  premium  flock  was 
shown  by  Sam’l.  Archer,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Sheep  were 
exhibited  also  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and 
New  York.  The  Silesian  Merinos  of  Mr.  Chamberlin  and 
Carl  Heyne,  of  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y.,  were  on  exhibition. 
Meetings  of  the  Sheep-breeders  were  held,  at  which  it 
was  proposed  to  institute  a  National  Sheep  Fairatan  early 
date,  and  the  “  National  Sheep-breeders  and  Wool-grow¬ 
ers  Association  ”  was  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
action  for  this  purpose. 

Swine.— Amongst  these  the  Berkshires  took  the  lead, 
the  Chester  Whites  taking  the  second  place.  Some  fine 
imported  Berkshires  were  sold  on  the  ground  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

The  Dairy  Exhibit,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  opposition  which  the  managers  have  experienc¬ 


ed,  was  a  very  fair  one.  More  than  400  cheeses  from 
Canada  were  on  the  tables,  and  a  large  number  from 
American  dairies.  The  rooms  were  more  densely  crowd¬ 
ed  at  times  than  almost  any  other  buildings  on  the 
ground;  one  of  the  attractions  being  the  cheap  restaurant 
on  the  upper  floor  of  the  dairy  house. 

The  Poultry  Show  was  large  and  fine,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  number  of  empty  coops.  Pigeons  were  numerous 
and  of  a  high  class.  Mr.  L.  Waefelaer,  of  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  showed  a  coop  of  Antwerp  Carriers  that  had  flown 
345  miles,  also  some  very  beautiful  fancy  fowls,  such  as 
Golden  and  Silver  Pheasants.  Toulouse  Geese  weighing 
50  lbs.  the  pair,  Rouen  ducks,  of  IS  lbs.  the  pair,  and 
Black  Cayugas  of  14  lbs.,  were  shown  by  W.  n  Todd,  of 
Vermillion,  Ohio ;  besides  these,  (his  breeder  exhibited 
largely  of  other  poultry.  Benson  and  Burpee,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  showed  fine  Light  Bratimas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Houdans,  and  other  breeds,  numbering  in  all  60  coops. 
The  Brown  Leghorns  of  J.  E.  Kinney,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  were  fine  as  usual.  He  had  one  hen,  10)4  years 
old,  which  had  laid  over  2,000  eggs;  and  another,  6}4 
years,  that  had  produced  1,000.  Fine  specimens  of  La 
Fleche  were  shown  by  P.  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass,  and 
some  Black  Hamburghs  of  extra  quality,  by  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
nington,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  On  the  whole  the  Poultry 
was  a  fine  exhibition,  and  seemed  to  he  very  attractive, 
although  it  was  in  an  out  of  the  way  building.  We  regret 
we  have  not  space  to  notice  further  the  large  variety  of 
fine  birds  shown. 


Bee  Motes  for  December, 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

If  bees  were  placed  in  winter  quarters  in  due  time,  and 
in  proper  condition,  they  will  need  no  other  attention 
the  present  month,  than  to  observe  tiie  necessary  con¬ 
ditions.  These  are  as  follows :  the  room  should  be  kept 
perfectly  dark,  and  the  temperature  as  near  45°  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  the  thermometer  be  so  arranged  that  the 
temperature  can  be  ascertained  without  entering  the 
room.  I  have  usually  attached  a  small  round  thermome¬ 
ter  to  a  cord,  and  let  it  down  through  a  hole  in  the  floor 
into  the  bee-cellar  ;  it  can  thns  be  examined  many  times 
a  day  without  disturbing  the  bees  in  the  least.  Perfect 
quiet  is  at  all  times  essential. 

questions  and  Answers. 

“  Should  bees  be  confined  to  their  hives  during  win¬ 


ter  Wherever  bees  may  be  placed  for  winter,  they 
should  not  be  confined  to  their  hives.  If  the  proper  re¬ 
quirements  are  observed,  they  will  not  leave  the  hive, 
but  if  confined  by  wire-cloth,  although  well  ventilated, 
they  will  become  uneasy,  and  I  have  often  known 
very  serious  results  from  a  failure  to  observe  this  point. 

•‘How  much  honey  win  a  swarm  consume  during  win¬ 
ter  i" _ From  5  to  25  lbs.,  according  to  circumstances.  If 

wintered  in  an  even  temperature  of  about  45%  and  iu 
perfect  quiet,  they  will  remain  nearly  dormant,  and  con¬ 
sume  very  little  food,  but  if  often  disturbed,  or  kept  in 
a  cold  and  uneven  temperature,  the  quantity  consumed 
may  reach  even  more  than  25  lbs.  I  have  wintered  over 
100  swarms,  that  consumed  less  than  10  lbs.  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  No  one,  however,  should  infer  from  this  fact  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  allow  bees  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  only  this  amount.  Occasionally  a  swarm  will  con¬ 
sume  much  more,  and  to  meet  this  exigency,  at  least  20 
lbs.  should  be  supplied.  If  not  needed  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  spring  breeding. 

Ucc-Ueeping  at  tile  Centennial. 

As  is  usual,  this  branch  of  industry  was  very  sparingly 
represented  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Those  who 
made  an  effort  for  a  special  display  in  this  department, 
deserve  particular  credit.  Mr.  J.  S.  Coe,  of  New  Jersey, 
was,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  party 
who  exhibited  bees.  The  colonies  were  arranged  in  what 
he  calls  his  “House  Apiary,”  and  he  has  been  earnest 
and  successful  in  representing  his  system  of  manage¬ 
ment.  J.  S.  Harbison,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  exhibited  a 
case  of  his  honey  in  small  frames,  illustrating  his  modes 
in  regard  to  form  and  style  of  packages.  Geo.  Neighbor 
&  Son,  of  London,  Eng.,  exhibited  a  line  of  fixtures  ful¬ 
ly  illustrating  the  state  of  apiculture  in  that  country. 
Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington,  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y„  was 
the  largest  exhibitor  of  honey.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  package  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  is  oDly  a  sample  of 
those  he  has  in  general  use,  and  that  the  neatness  and 
perfection  of  their  manufacture  are  only  an  illustration 
of  his  mechanical  skill,  as  practiced  in  ail  branches  of 
his  business,  the  inference  that  his  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  this  respect,  is  second  to  none,  will  be  a  just 
one.  There  may  have  been  other  exhibits  worthy  of 
mention,  but  not  being  concentrated  in  one  general  de¬ 
partment,  they  escaped  notice. 


Preparing  Poultry  for  Market. 

Every  fall  we  are  asked  about  preparing  poultry  for 
market.  There  are  in  the  back  volumes  several  elabo¬ 
rate  articles  giving  full  details,  but  new  subscribers 
have  not,  generally,  access  to  these,  and  their  requests 
make  it  necessary  to  give  something  on  the  subject  at 
the  present  time.  We  cannot  do  better  now  ttian  to 
reproduce  the  directions  sent  to  their  customers  by 
Messrs.  E.  &  O.  Ward,  279  Washington  street,  one  of  the 
oldest  commission  houses  iu  New  York  City.  Though 
very  brief  and  concise,  it  gives  the  results  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  experience  and  presents  all  the  essential  points. 
They  say:  “To  insure  highest  market  prices  for  poultry, 
they  must  be  well  fattened  ;  crops  empty  when  killed  ; 
nicely  and  well  picked ;  skin  not  broken  or  torn  ;  en¬ 
trails  should  not  he  removed:  thoroughly  cooled,  hut 
not  frozen.  Pack  in  boxes  with  a  layer  of  clean  straw 
(rye  straw  the  best)  between  the  layers  of  poultry,  in 
the  same  posture  in  w’hich  they  roost.  Mark  each  box, 
specifying  wliat  it  contains.  Send  invoice  by  mail.  Ship 
to  reach  us  about  the  middle  of  the  week- should  never 
reach  us  so  late  in  the  week  as  on  Saturday. 

There  is  the  greatest  demand  on  special  occasions  for 
fine  and  fat  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving;  prime  and  nice 
geese  for  Christmas;  extra  large  and  nice  turkeys  for 
New-Year’s  Day.  On  ail  these  occasions  shipments 
should  reach  us  two  to-  five  days  in  advance.  If  you 
cannot  find  any  profit  in  sending  prime  quality  and  well 
prepared,  you  need  not  look  for  any  in  ordinary  or  poor 
qualities.” 

Observe  that  these  rules  apply  to  the  New  York 
market ;  if  intending  to  ship  poultry  or  other  produce  to 
other  cities,  it  will  pay  to  find  out  in  advance  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  customs  as  to  manner  of  putting  up, 
kind  of  packages,  etc.,  for  their  markets.  For  example, 
if  poultry  is  sent  prepared  as  above  to  Boston,  Provi¬ 
dence,  or  other  New  England  cities,  it  would  bring  very 
poor  returns  ;  in  those  places  the  people  expect  the 
birds  to  be  drawn,  i.  e .,  the  entrails  to  be  removed ;  the 
styles  of  packages  for  fruit,  etc.,  also  vary  greatly,  and  a 
compliance  with  established  customs  is  necessary  if  one 
would  get  the  best  prices. 


Catalogues  Received. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Chas.  Black  &  Bro..  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

E.  W.  Harrington.  Palmyra.  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y.  Small 
Fruits,  Fruit-trees  and  Root-grafts. 


William  Parky,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.  A  general  stock, 
including  several  specialties,  such  as  Brandywine  and 
Delaware  Raspberries,  and  Mr.  Durand’s  remarkable 
new  Strawberries. 

Purdy  &  Dorland,  South  Bend,  Ind.  General  assort¬ 
ment  of  Small  Fruits. 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Bro.,  at  the  “  Humboldt  (Tenn.) Nur¬ 
series,”  send  a  wholesale  list  of  their  extensive  stock 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

Wilson  &  Rankin,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Agricultural 
and  Garden  Seeds  ut  wholesale. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Ames  Plow  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.  A  spe¬ 
cial  catalogue  of  Hupgood’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows. 

A.  B.  Cohu,  197  Water  St.,  New  York.  An  elaborately 
illustrated  caialogue  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery, 
including  a  list  of  farm  and  garden  seeds. 

Edward  Burnett,  Southborough,  Mass.  A  catalogue 
of  the  products  of  Deerfoot  Farm.  We  can  only  remark 
in  passing,  that  this  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  success¬ 
ful  farming  iu  a  “  worn  out”  country  like  New  England, 
when  its  hams,  bacon,  sausage,  and  many  other  things, 
are  in  such  demand  as  to  warrant  a  priced  catalogue. 


A  Centennial  Commendation. 


[Mr.  C.  J.  Fay,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  makes  building  pa¬ 
pers  of  various  kinds.  The  editors  are  not  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  F.,  though  some  of  them  know  and 
have  used  his  articles.  Under  these  circumstances  iheir 
surprise  was  only  equalled  by  their  gratification  at  re¬ 
ceiving  the  following  wholly  unsolicited  and  unexpected 
pleasant  words.  They  take  the  liberty  to  print  it,  that 
the  many  new  subscribers  may  see  the  voluntary  com¬ 
mendation  of  one,  who  has  “summered  us  and  wintered 
us  ”  these  many  years — Eds.] 

“  Camden,  N.  J.,  Sept.  9,  1876. 

“  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  Company. 

“  Gentlemen: — Having  a  desire  for  a  long  time  to  drop 
you  a  few  words  relative  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 
I  have  resolved  not  to  let  the  Centennial  year  pass  without 
doing  so.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  taken  this  valuable 
journal  from  its  very  birth.  *  *  *  *  Not  having  a  reiish 
for  political  reading,  have  kept  myself  pretty  well  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  last  fifty  years  with  scientific  and  agricul¬ 
tural  publications.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  derived 
more  useful  information  from  this  journal,  than  from  all 
other  agricultural  ones  combined.  I  advertised  in  its 
columns  occasionally,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
for  the  last  ton  years  think  my  card  has  appeared  in 
every  number  issued.  At  first  I  thought  its  rates  too 
high,  but  time  changed  this  opinion.  Notwithstanding 
the  cost  of  advertising  during  this  time  appears  in  the 
aggregate  a  large  sum,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing,  that  the  money  has  been  beneficially  laid  out  for 
myself,  and  I  think  a  still  greater  benefit  to  thousands  of 
yonr  patrons,  who  have  through  its  columns  learned 
where  they  could  obtain  our  useful  and  cheap  building 
materials.  Parties  have  written  us  that  had  they  not 
seen  our  card  in  the  American  Agiicidtuiist,  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  send  us  the  money  before  receiving 
the  goods,  which  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  journal.  I  am  pleased  to  add  that,  in  look¬ 
ing  over  my  hooks  carefully,  I  find  that  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  journal  is  several  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  leading  publication  in  which  I  adver¬ 
tise.  I  close  with  the  hope  thet  the  tide  of  prosperity 
may  ever  follow  the  wake  of  this  valuable  journal,  and 
remain,  Very  truly  yours,  C.  J.  Fay.” 


Eye-Caips  Once  More. — Inquriries  still 
come  as  to  eye-cups,  from  persons  who  think  of  trying 
them,  and  from  those  who  have  been  solicited  to  act  as 
agents  for  their  sale.  Articles  called  “  eye-cups”  are  no 
novelty,  they  have  been  made  and  offered  by  various  par¬ 
ties  for  several  years.  When  first  advertised,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  some  respectable  names  were  used  on  the 
circulars  of  the  venders,  our  own  impression  was  that 
the  articles  were  such  as  should  not  come  into  general 
use,  hut  before  publishing  our  views,  we  consulted 
with  an  occnlist,  who  is  an  authority,  not  only  in 
this  country,  hut  in  Europe.  He  fully  confirmed  our 
opinion,  and  expressed  his  objections  to  the  cups  in  the 
most  positive  manner.  These  eye-cups  propose  to  alter 
the  convexity  of  the  eye.  Admitting  that  they  can  do 
this,  (which  we  do  not),  they  could  only  be  of  use  in  a 
particular  class  of  defects.  The  danger  with  the  eye-cups, 
as  with  the  various  advertised  remedies,  lies  in  the  tact 
that  they  induce  people  to  treat  themselves,  without  first 
finding  out  what  is  the  trouble.  The  eye,  of  all  organs, 
should  be  let  alone  by  all  who  have  not  the  knowledge 
and  the  skill  to  treat  it  understandingiv.  An  intelligent 
person,  who  will  properly  consider  the  matter,  will  see 
the  absurdity  of  attributing  ail  difficulties  of  vision  to  a 
mechanical  defect  of  the  eye-hall.  We  regard  all  tamper¬ 
ing  with  one’s  own  eyes,  by  the  use  of  eye-cups  or  any 
other  applications,  as  highly  dangerous,  and  which,  for 
the  safety  of  the  community,  should  he  discouraged. 
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MERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO. 

§t@c@ived  the  HiQHEST  PRIZE. 


AMmttW  table  cutlery. 

Celluloid  Knife,  the  most  durable  WHITE  HAN-  -  .  . . . ... 

DEE  known.  The  Oldest  Manufacturers  in  America.  Original  makers  of  the  HARD  RUBBER  HANDLE. 
Ahva vs  call  fn  “  Trade  Mark  ”  “  MEIi!  0  KN  CUTI.EB I’  CO.”  on  the  blade.  Warranted  and  sold  by  all  Healers  in  Cutlery, 

and  by  the  MERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  49  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

SUPERIOR  LOU  STEAMSHIP  ANU  HOTEL,  As  WELL  AS  FAMILY  UsE. 


‘CHOICEST  LITERATURE  of  the  DAY . ’rN.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  MOST  EMINENT  liv¬ 
ing  authors,  such  as  Prof.  Max 
Muller.  Prof.  Tyndall,  Rt. 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Dr.  W. 
R.  Carpenter,  Prof.  Huxley,  I?. 
A.  Proctor,  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Jas.  A.  Fronde.  Mrs.  Mulocii, 
Mrs.  Olipliant,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
tler.  Miss  Thackeray',  Jean 
I  n  gel  ow,  Geo.  MacDonald, 
Win.  Black,  Anthony  Trollope, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Henry  Kings¬ 
ley,  Francis  Galton,  W.  W. 
(Story,  Auerbach,  Ruskin,  Car- 
Slyle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
many  others,  are  represented  in  the  pages  ol 

LittelFs  Living  Age, 

Jan.  1, 1877,  The  Living  Age  enters  upon  its  132ct  volume, 
With  the  continued  commendation  of  the  best  men  and  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  country,  and  with  constantly  increasing  success. 

In  1877,  it  will  furnish  to  its  readers  the  productions 
of  the  foremost  authors  above  named  and  many  otk« 
era  ;  embracing  the  choicest  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the 
Leading  Foreign  Novelists,  and  an  amount 

Unapproached  by  any  other  Periodical 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  literary  and  scientific 
matter  of  the_ day,  from  the  pens  of  the  leading  Essay¬ 
ists,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors, 
representing  every  department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

The  Living  Age,  (in  which  its  only  competitor,  “  Every 
Saturday,”  has  been  merged),  is  a  weekly  magazine  of 
sixty-four  pages,  giving  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 
double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It 
presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  amount 
of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and 
with  a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no 
other  pu  dication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales. 
Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Bio¬ 
graphical,  Historical  and  Political'lnformation,  from  the  en¬ 
tire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

The  importance  of  The  Living  Age  to  everv  American 
reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE 
compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature,— indis¬ 
pensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  the 

ABLEST  LIVIES  WRITERS, 

is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  recent 

Q  ]p»  i  :ra.  i  <cs  aa.  ss . 

“Simply  indispensable  to  any  one  who  desires  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  age  in  any  department  of 
science  or  literature.” — Boston  Journal. 

“A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  fountain  ol  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction." — Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

“  The  best  periodical  in  America." —  Theo.  L.  Cuyler ,  D.D. 

“  It  lias  no  equal  in  any  country.”— Philadelphia  Press. 

“In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found  so 
much  of  sterling  literary  excellence.”— N.  Y  Evening  Post. 

“  It  reproduces  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
civilized  world,  upon  all  topics  of  living  interest.”— Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

“  Incomparable  in  the  richness,  variety,  and  sterling  worth 
of  its  articles,  and  equal  to  several  ordinary  magazines  in 
the  amount  of  matter  presented.”—  The  Standard ,  Chicago. 

“The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications.” —  The  Nation , 
New  York. 

“  And  the  cheapest.  A  monthly  that  comes  every  week."— 
The  Advance ,  Chicago. 

“  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  that  is 
important  in  the  literature,  history,  politics,  and  science  of 
the  day.” —  The  Methodist ,  New  York. 

“  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the 
finest  poetry  of  the  English  language,  are  here  gathered  to- 
getlier.”— Illinois  State  Journal. 

“  It  is  the  only  compilation  that  presents  with  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  completeness,  as  well  as  freshness,  a  literature  em¬ 
bracing  the  productions  of  the  ablest  writers  living.  It  is, 
therefore ,  indispensable  to  every  one  who  desires  a  thorough 
compendium  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  in  the 
literary  world."— Boston  Post. 

Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American  Home.”— New 
York  Times. 

Published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

I®" EXTRA  OFFER  FOR  1877. 

To  all  now  subscribers  for  1877,  will  be  sent  gratis  the  six 
numbers  of  1876,  containing,  with  other  valuable  matter,  the 
first  instalments  of  a  new  and  powerful  serial  storv.  “The 
Marquis  of  Lossik,”  by  GEORGE  MACDONALD, 
now  appearing  in  The  Living  Aas  from  advance  sheets. 


CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME 
AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

‘‘Possessed  of  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our 
vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will  find  himself 
in  command  of  the  whole  situation." — Phila.  Ev'g  Bulletin. 

For  $10.51)  The  Living  Age  and  either  one  of  the  American 
$-1  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  for 
a  year,  both  postpaid :  or,  for  $'9.50,  The  Living  Age  and 
Scribner’s  St.  Nicholas ,  or  Appleton's  Journal. 

Address  LITTELL  &  GAY,  Boston. 

CAPEWELL'S  Pottage  Tongs,  Tack  Hammer  'a  Knife  Sharpener. 

i  -  For  Dish  washing  and 


au-J  Bente  thu  - - 

world  sharpening  knives  and  scissors,  and  cutting  glass.  Samples  by  mail, 
35  vents  each.  All  three  for  $1.  G.  J.  CAPE  WELL  Sc  CO.,  Cheshire,  Ct. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 
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ESSEX  PIGS. 


UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS.” 

Date  of  Patent,  Aug.  8th,  1876. 

After  six  years  endeavor  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  reliable  force  pumps 
in  the  market,  the  above  pumps 
are  respectfully  offered,  as  the  best 
results,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Their  adaptability,  great 
power,  careful  finish  iu  de¬ 
tail,  and  consequent  economy, 
will  commend  them.  In  case  of 
accident,  any  part  can  be  easily  re¬ 
placed,  without  sacrificing  the 
whole  pump.  They  can  be  imme¬ 
diately  converted  from  right  to 
lelt-uand  pumps,  by  swiveling 
the  air-chamber  and  handle  to  any 
required  angle  with  the  spout. 
They  are  changeable  from  lift  to 
force  pumps.  Are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth, 
and  having  close  tops,  can  not  be 
tampered  with.— Also,  Blunt’s 
Sand  Vacuum  Chambers.— A 
complete  protection  against  sand 
or  gritty  water  in  dug  or  driven 
wells,  pits,  mines,  and  rivers.  For  hand  or  steam 
pumps,  all  sizes,  from  lJ4-inch  to  -1-inch  suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to  NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 

BALDWIN’S 

AMERICAN  FODDER  CUTTER 

Received  tlxe  HIGH¬ 
EST  AWARD  at  the 
Centennial.  The  Grand 
Medal  of  Merit  and  Dip!  -  aa. 
Circulars  containing  Descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  list  sent  free  on 
application. 

C.  PIER  PONT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

LAND  and  WATER  FOWLS,  Hundreds  of  Choice 
bowls,  turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Pigeons,  for  sale. 
Our  Centennial  exhibit  comprised  over  60  coops,  and  was 
the  largest  ill  the  show.  Circulars  free.  Elegant  new  cata¬ 
logue,  20c. _ BENSON  &  BURPLK,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  Whites,  Berkshire  and  small 
Yorkshire  Pigs,  finest  imported  prize  strains.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Jersey,  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  calves, 
Sheep,  Poultry,  Shepherd  (Colley)  Dogs,  bred.and 
for  sale  by  FRANCIS  MORRIS,  Morton,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  or  P. 
O.  Box  2293,  Phila.,  Pa.  129  Premiums  taken  by  our 
shipping  stock  in  48  months. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD  l 


[Trade  Mark,  secured  by  letters  patent.] 

Will  make  Hens  Lay! 

Used  by  best  •poultry  men  all  over  the  country. _  Pack¬ 
ages  sent  by  mail  for  50  els..  $1.  and  $2.  Circulars 
with  testimonials  free.  References :  II.  T.  Sperry , 
Pres't  Conn.  State  roultry  Soc'y;  PI.  IP.  Stoddard , 
author  of  "Egg  P'arm"  and  editor  of  “ Poultry  World." 
Jacob  Graves  &  Co.,  poultrymen,  Boston. 

Liberal  commissions  paid  to  reliable  men  for  selling. 
CHARLES  R.  ALLEN,  Proper, 

29  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

“ CARPENTRY 

MADE  EASY; 

Or,  The  Science  and  Art  of  Framing,  on  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  system.  Witli  specific  instructions  for  Building  Bal¬ 
loon  Frames,  Barn  Frames.  Mill  Frames.  Warehouses, 
Church  Spires,  etc.  Comprising  also  a  system  of  Bridge- 
building,  with  Bills,  Estimates  of  Cost,  and  Valuable  Tables. 

Illustrated  by  Thirty-eight  Plates  and  near  Two  Hundred 
Figures. 

ISy  WILOAM  K.  BEI.L, 

Architect  and  Practical  Builder, 

Price,  Post-paid,  -  S3. OO. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


8  Prices  Reduced. 

Choice  pure  bred  Essex  Pigs, 
two  to  three  mouths  old,  not 
akin,  will  lie  sent  immediate¬ 
ly  on  receipt  of  order  at  ‘.he 

— - .  s— -. •  following  prices:  One  boar. 

$18;  one  boar  and  one  sow,  $35;  one  hoar  and  two  so\ys, 
$50 ;  one  boar  and  three  sows,  $65.  These  are  low  figures 
for  such  choice,  high  bred  Essex  pigs.  If  more  convenient, 
one  quarter  of  the  money  may  he  sent  with  the  order,  and 
the  pigs  will  he  forwarded  at  once,  balance  C.  O.  I),  f 
guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs.  No  charge  for  box¬ 
ing.  Send  on  the  order  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  buy.  Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  few  good  boars,  six  to  eight  months  old,  for  sale  at 
$30  each. 

Essex  and  Yorkshire  pigs  at  reduced 
prices.  Each.  Pair  not  akin. 

Pigs  two  months  old . $  6.00  $12.00 

Pigs  three  to  four  months  old _  8.00  15.00 

Boars,  six  months,  fit  for  service.  15.00 

Boars,  one  to  three  years .  30.00 

Sows,  one  to  two  years,  in  pig...  30.00 
Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  Bun  and  Partridge  Cochins, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Circulars  free. 
_ J.  S.  GILES,  Apalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  EfttOLISH  YORKSHIRE  PiQS. 

Bred  bv  a  careful  and  experienced  breeder,  from  stock  im¬ 
ported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England.  By  a  system  of 
judicious  crosses,  a  breed  of  swine  have  been  produced  that 
are  perfect  in  all  points,  characteristic  of  a  model  Hog.  For 
practical  utility  they  are  excelled  by  no  other  breed.  They 
are  medium  size,  white  color,  light-haired,  very  prolific, 
quiet,  excellent,  nurses,  mature  early,  and  are  ready  fatten- 
crs.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and  war¬ 
ranted  as  represented.  Prices  reasonable.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  mailed  iree.  Also  Holstein  and  short-horn  Cattle. 
JOSEPH  KNIGHT, 

MARL  BOROUGH  STOCK  FARM, 

P.  O.  address  Box  352.  Newhuryport,  Mass. 

wants  it.  Dairymen  and  all  classes  use  them. 
PRINDLE’S  STEAMER  lor  cooking 
and  heating  hv  steam  is  the  best,  and  perfectly 
safe.  2,000  sold.  Half  price  of  any  other. 
Victorious  in  every  trial.  Send  for  new  illus¬ 
trated  circular  and  price  list,  free.  D.  R. 
PR1NDLE,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y..  Sole  Prop’r. 

N.  GUILBEKT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Bull'  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  oilier 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  F er- 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice,  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds. 
Fine  Milcli  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Ferrets  at.  live  dollars  each.  Swan  and  Deer  wanted, 

®1!H  mow  CAT- 

alogue  of  Blooded  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Ac., 
is  just  out.  Elegantly  illustrated  with  cuts  from  life  of  noted 
Imported  and  Prize  animals,  containing  descriptions,  points 
for  judging,  facts  on  breeding,  &c.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  breeder  and  farmer.  It  is  furnished  at  cost  of 
publication,  20c.  post-paid.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

BENSON  &  BURPEE,  Seed  Warehouse. 
_ 223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARM,  Northport ,  Long  Island, 

-H-©  BREEDERS  OP 

Alderney  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP  &  BEEKSHIEE  SWIPE. 

Also  FANCY  POULTRY  of  choicest  kinds,  bred  from 
tlie  best  stock.  Address 

J.  N.  ROBINS,  Manager. 


WILLIAM  0R0ZIEE, 

BEACON  HILL, 

NORTHPORT,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y„ 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Clydesdale 
Horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
and  improved  Berkshire  Hogs. 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  CRESSK ILL,  N.  J. 

(1  hour  from  New  York)  for  past  twelve  years  breeder  of 
JERSEY  CATTLE. _ _ _ 

DAY’S 

AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Highest  Centennial  Award.  Chickens  hatched  and 
reared  summer  and  winter.  Machine  used  as  Incubator  and 
Artificial  Mother  at  same  time.  Capacity,  220  eggs.  Price, 
$50.  See  July  Agriculturist.  1876.  Address 

DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

_ 92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GEO.  S'!  JOSSELl'iK, 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y„ 

Has  bred  this  season  at  his  home  yards,  up¬ 
wards  of  700  Light  Brahmas,  Dark  Brahmas, 
Partridge  and  White  Cochins,  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Houdans.  Also  Golden  Sea- 
bright,  Bantams.  Stock  as  good  as  any  man's, 
and  prices  reasonable.  Please  state  explicitly 
what  you  want. _ 

CJAME  FOWIa  BSe«l  Irisla  Setters, 

™  and  Carrier  Pigeons,  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  C, 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Eisnerick,  Ireland,  win¬ 
ner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York  ;  also  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C  can 
likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for  clients, 
having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. _ 

!D>lsic]k.  BEass  for  stocking  ponds — IPel^in 
.kB  Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  (73  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  T.  C.  C.R..  and  Cots* 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  AV.  (  LIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MEW  ROOT  CUTTER. 

Every  Owner  oi  LIVE  STOCK  should  have  it.  (Frick  $15.) 

This  is  durable ,  easily  and  rapidly  operated,  and  leaves 
the  pieces  of  the  proper  form ,  as  well  as  thoroughly  crushed 
in  their  fibres.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  ifc  191  Water  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

N.  B  .—To  distant  purchasers,  an  allowance  will  be  made 
towards  paying  freight  charges. 

bocardus’s  patent 

Universal  Eccentric  Mills 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Cruci¬ 
bles,  Fire  Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and 
Cob,  Tobacco,  SnmT,  Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices, 
Collee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes,  Saiv-dust,  Max 
Seed.  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  whatever  can 
not.  he  ground  by  other  .Mills.  Also  for  Paints,  Printers 
Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  w.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  Jambs  Bogakdus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  New  York. 

■  Grand  Medal  at  Centennial. 


Standard  Flouring  Mill. 

Cleaner  Grinder  and  Bolter. 

Ordinary  :ize,  9  feet  by  4  feet 
Capacity  5  bushel:  per  hour. 

Finest  flour,  largest  yields. 
Cooled  by  a  strong  air  blast. 

Runs  at  one-tenth  the  cost 
Oi  the  old  style  mills. 

Compact,  practical. 
Substantial,  and  very  durable. 


Standard  Grinding  Mill. 

For  all  substances  wet  or  dry. 

Built  of  burr  ston:  and  iron. 
For  heavy  or  light  power. 

10,000  in  operation. 

Grind  75  busnels  per  hour. 

Thickest  French  burr  stones* 
Double  discharge  spouts. 

Adjustable  babbitt  boxes. 
Solid  self-adjusting  burrs. 


These  Mills  excel  all  others,  even  compared  with  those  of  double 
the  size,  doublG  the  weight,  and  double  the  price. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer, 
135  Howard  Avenue,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


& 


To  WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

ON  THE 

Premium  Farm  Steel 
Grist  Mill, 

BY  THE 

U.  S.  Centennial  Commission  of  the 
International  Exhibition, 
HELD  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1S76, 
Extract  from  Report  of  Judges. 

For  strength  and  durability  of  wearing  parts,  for  efficient 
operation  and  suitability  either  for  grain  or  Indian  Corn. 
This  is  a  Conical  Mill,  working  horizontally,  with  fluted 
sections ;  concave  lias  also  raised  surfaces.  Edges  sharpen¬ 
ed  by  contact ;  Material,  cast-steel. 

Grand 
Centennial 
Premium. 


Dear HAY  PRESS*.  ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULAR 
RK-DEOERICKStOa 


TONS  4N  A  CAR.'SaSI 


SMITH’S 


Address 


“Eaile  Claw  of  76.” 


A  safe  and  ingenious  device  for 
catching  fish,  animals,  game,  &c. 
Sample  No.  1,  SO  cts.  Sample  No.  2, 
75  cts.,  by  mail,  or  send  for  circular. 

EAGLE,  CLAW  CO., 
713  Saiisom  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Patent  Concaye  Oi- 


The  only  forged  ox-slioe  made 
,  with  concavity  to  fit  hoof,  and  the 
'  best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


HOUSE  CLIPPING 


MACHINES. 

Price,  $5. 

■  Are  carefully  made, 
and  are  of  such  a  qual¬ 
ity  and  form  as  to  work 
with  smoothness,  thus 
avoiding  altogether  the 
usual  irritation  attend¬ 
ing  the  shearing  of 
horses. 


Orders  filled  by 
mail. 

Postage,  25  cents 
extra. 


THE  BALDWIN  CUTTER 

'  is  tile  best  in  market  for 
HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALKS. 

9  sizes,  Irom  $18  to  $91),  for  hand  or  power.  Our  new  cir¬ 
cular  is  just  issued.  Address,  with  stamp, 

R.  ALLEfi  &  CO., 

P.O.Box 376.  189  &  191  Water  Street. 

NEW  YORK . 

Also  Improved  Root  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  and 
every  variety  of  Agricult’l  Implements  tfc  Machines. 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  “ 

CORN  HOSIER. 

Simple,  Durable,  EHective,  and  works  rapidly. 

Tills  machine,  improved 
and  perfected,  does  its  work 
thoroughly,  picking  the 
corn  from  the  stalk  and 
stripping  every  ear,  large  or 
small,  soft  or  hard,  com¬ 
pletely  ol  its  husks  and  silk. 
Any  ordinary  two  -  horse 
power  will  run  it. 

It.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  N.  \T.  city,  Local  and  Export  Agents. 
For  Circulars,  etc.,  address  Manufacturers, 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORN  HTJSKER  CO., 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  IT,  Y. 

“automatic 

WAGON  BRAKE 

The  most  powerful  self-acting  brake  made,  and  vet  ismore 
simple  and  complete  than  any  ever  introduced  for  general 
use.  The  Brake  has  been  fully  endorsed  by  every  farmer 
who  lias  seen  it  operate.  W.  A.  Armstrong,  Sec’y  Elmira 
Farmers’  Club,  writes :  “  A  Committee  of  the  Elmira  Farm¬ 
ers'  Club,  consisting  oi  Chas.  Heller,  John  Bridgman,  1).  T. 
Billings,  S.  ill.  Carr,  and  M.  H.  Thurston,  gentlemen  fully 
competent  to  make  intelligent  judgment,  gave  the  brake 
careful  trial  Aug.  21st,  and  reported  Unanimously  :  It  is  the 
best  brake  we  have  ever  seen— prompt,  in  its  action— effec¬ 
tive  when  required,  and  is  exceedingly  desirable  for  all 
farmers  on  hilly  farms.’’  See  Illustration  in  Aug.  Am.  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Town,  County,  and  State  lights  for  sale.  Please 
say  where  you  saw  this. ' 

D.  L.  MULFORD,  General  Agent, 

TIOGA,  TIOGA  CO.,  PA. 

|  STOCK  RAISERS,  FEEDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

'  The  J. !.  CASE  £  60.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
\-i\  (5p|iTP.SAS>  POWSS^ ffg) 
TOLL  C’JT  OR  GRIND  MORE  REEDjIHAH  AH7INUS3. 

SAiQjic.  C Cf/Afjne.  Driluhc  axq  Snap  msasssi 
snimnn 


Cataloous  X 


IS 


You  wand  the  Best.  Send  for  Circulars 
oi  the  “Common  Sense  "Stalk.  Hay, 
Straw  and  Vegetable  Cutter. 

The  “  A.  B.  C.”  Victor  Corn  Shelter  and  Cob  Separator. 

The  Prize  ’  Churn.  Over  36,000  in  use. 

The  “  A.  B.  0.”  Animal  Poke. — Highest  award  at  Centennial. 
The  Level  Tread  Horse  Power.  do. 

Ice  Tools  of  every  description. 

A.  B.  COHU,  Mamii,,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill, 

Matthews’  Hand  Cultivator, 

Matthews’  Drill  and  Culti¬ 
vator  combined,  surpass  all 
others.  Send  for  circular  before 
you  buy.  Manufactured  only  by 
EVERETT  &  SMALL, 

Bostou,  Mass. 

The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier 

Saves  labor  and  money.  It  is  simple;  the  grap¬ 
pling  positive ;  it  runs  on  friction  rolls,  hence 
will  come  back  on  slight  incline.  The  track  is 
inexpensive  ;  the  carrier  costs  but  a  trifle;  many 
hundreds  are  in  use.  No  trouble  about  get¬ 
ting  over  hi^h  beams,  or  to  the  end  of  deep 
bays.  Hay  is  dropped  where  wanted,  and  the 
work  of  mowing  is  reduced.  Track  should  be 
put  up  now  while  barns  are  full. 

Send  for  circulars  and  designs  for  tracking 
barn,  to  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Ill.,  manufacturers  of  the  Old  Reliable 
Halladay  Standard  Wind  Mill. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Seeds,  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Fertilizers. 

New  Catalogue,  200  Illustrations,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cent  stamp.  A.  B.  COIHT,  197  Water  St„  New  York. 

EUTTF.R  and  CHEESE  Coloring,  Extract  Oi  Cheese 
Rennet,  used  by  the  Largest  Dairies  in  Europe  and 
America.  Send  for  Price  and  Circular  Free.  Sole  Agent 
for  tlie  U.  S.,  Mrs.  B.  SMITH,  327  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Awarded  Highest  Centennial  Prize  Medal. 

TEN  PEH  CENT 

of  all  your  grain  saved  by  using  the  Grange  Farm  Mill, 
Simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Write  for  circular  and  samples  to 
HENRY'  H.  SWIFT,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

OR  SALE— GAME  CHICKENS  AMD  EGGS. 

\\  arranted  Extra  Fine  and  Healthy  Stock. 
_ J.  W.  REYNOLDS,  Cuckoo  P,  ().,  Va. 

Ed  a  W  A  "D  Tl  produce  commis- 
•  U£*Ui  VV  iiUJJ,  sign  merchants. 

Sole  Agents  for  Alex.  Hornby's  Steam-cooked  White  Wheat 
and  Oat  Meal.  No.  279  Wasliinglon-sf ..  N.  Y. 
(Est’d  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bans,  New  York  City. 


F 


S^©ER8©LL’S  PRESSES, 

for  Ilay,  Straw,  Cotton,  Wool,  Flax,  Hemp,  &c..  &c.,  are 
made  of  ten  different  styles*  from  $l(K)  to  $100. 

Send  stamp  for  our  new  illustrated  circular. 

R.  H.  ALLES^  &  €D.0 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  Jfe  191  Water  Street, 

_ NEW  YORK. _ 

THE  CHARTER  OAK 

SWIVEL  FLOW. 


The  Only  Perfect  Swivel  Plow. 

The  Season  of  1875  has  proved  by 
actual  use  of  over  300  plows  that  it 
has  no  equal. 

Send'for  illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars  to 

THE  HIGGAHUM  M’F’G  CO., 

_ MBGCA&URfS,  COMM. 

The  United  Slates  Centennial  Comission 

AWARDED  the 

“Silver  k  Denting  Feed  Cutter,” 

a  Bronze  Medal  and  accompanied  it  with  a  special  report. 

REPORT. 

For  a  Safety  Fly  Wheel  ar¬ 
rangement.  'The  wheel  being 
fixed  to  the  shaft  by  a  fric¬ 
tion  cone. 

In  the  event  of  iron  or  other 
hard  substance  getting  into 
the  feed,  the  Fly  Wheel  re¬ 
volves  but  knife  stops. 

Also  for  a  single  plan  of 
changing  the  cut  by  shifting 
cluster  of  gear  wheels. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director  General. 

J.  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 
(Attest.)  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

Manufactured  only  by 

SILVER  &  DEMING  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  SALEM,  OHIO. 

HAY  AND  STALK  CUTTER 

FOR  SG. 

The  best  Lever  Cutter,  with  gauge,  so  as  to  cut  various 
lengths,  sold  at  a  price  demanded  by  the  times,  viz. :  SIX 
DOLLARS.  Send  cash  with  order  to 

,  II .  W.  GKIFFJNG, 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works, 
69  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 

Tlie  first  Self- Regulating 
Wind  Mill  offered  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  when  mate¬ 
rial  used,  workmanship,  power 
and  durability  are  considered, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
THE  CHEAPEST. 

It  lias  been  manufactured 
under  immediate  supervision 
of  inventor  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years. 

$3,000,000  Worth 

mow  m  use. 

A  58  page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  with  Price  List  will  ho. 
sent  free  to  all  who 
make  application. 

Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassigned  coun¬ 
ties. 

U.  S.  WIND  EX-  *t®83 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 

BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
:my  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Roads  amt  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

KIND  RF.ADER,  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

Bees  or  Honey, 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  von  a  sample  ropy  of  our  Month¬ 
ly  “GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.”  Simply  write 
your  address  plainly  on  a  postal  card  and  addri  ss 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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FREE 


Samples  of  Cloths,  Ftishiou  Plate,  with  full  directions 
for-ordering  Clothing  by  mail— jit  guaranteed— by 

Freeman  8l  Woodruff, 

(A.  Freeman,  late  of  Freeman  &  Burr), 

CLOTHIERS,  1 241N.w?;rr’ 

Specialties  in  Ladies  Underwear. 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  HYGIENIC  AND  DRESS 
REFORM  PRINCIPLES. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  l  represents  tlie  Emancipation  Waist— tlie  most  per¬ 
fect  of  all  hygienic  garments  of  its  kind.  Made  in  ladies' 
sizes  only.  Plain,  $2i)0.  Trimmed,  53.25. 

Fig.  2  is  tlie  Dress  Reform  Corset  Waist,  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  a  corset  and  tlie  extreme  waist.  Made  fur  all  ages. 
Ladies,  $2.00.  Misses,  $1.25.  Childrens,  $1.00. 

Fig.  3  shows  tlie  most  comfortable  ot  all  undergarments— 
the  Emancipation  Union  Under  Flannel— which  takes  (lie 
place  of  the  old  fashioned  vest  and  drawers.  Full  fashioned 
Cashmere,  $6.00  per  suit.  Merino,  $5.00.  Cut  and  Seamed 
Merino,  $3.25. 

Any  of  the  above  garments  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  In  stating  size,  give  waist  measure  over 
dress.  Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Address 

GEORGE  FROST  &  CO.,  287  Devonshire  St..  Boston. 

AGENTS  WANTE0. 

Goodyear’s  Pocket  Gymnasiym. 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  MOST  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Most  Complete  System 

OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Ever  Devised  for  Homo 
Practice. 

100,000  in  use  by  men, 
women  and  children. 

Used  standing,  sitting  or 
reclining. 

Hundreds  of  graceful 
movements. 

For  home,  office,  schools, 
hospitals. 

Price  List.-No.l,  for  Chil¬ 
dren  4  to  6  years.  $1  00.  No. 

2,  for  Children  6  to  8.  $1.10. 
No.  3,  for  Children  8  to  10,  $1.20.  No.  4,  for  Children  10  to  14, 
$1.30.  No  5,  for  Ladies  and  Children  14  years  and  upwards, 
$1.40.  No.  6,  for  Gentlemen  of  moderate  strength,  $1.50. 
No.  7,  used  by  Ladies,  Children  or  Gents,  $2.00.  No.  8, 
for  Gentlemen  of  extra  strength,  $2.50.  Full  set,  family 
use,  1  each,  (1  to  6)  Two  7’s  and  Two  8’s,  $15.00.  Nos.7  and  8 
are  fitted  with  a  screw-eve  and  hook  to  attach  to  the  wall  or 
floor.  A  pair  cf  No.  7,  ($4.00),  or  8.  ($5.00),  make  a  complete 
Gymnasium  and  Health  Lift.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Exclusive  Agencies  granted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Exclusive  rights  to  sell  the  Pocket  Gymnasium  afford 
the  largest  possible  returns  for  small  investments.  Its  sales 
are  nearly  universal  wherever  it  is  placed  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  its  merits  fully  understood. 

For  Illustrated  descriptive  circulars,  terms,  <fcc.,  address, 

Goodyear  Rubber  Curler  Co., 

p.  0.  Box  5,156.  6  9  7  Broadway,  New  York. 

RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  BABY  SOAP. 

1 0nly  the  purest  veg- 
;  etablo  oils  used  in  its 
manufacture.  No  ar¬ 
tificial  and  deceptive 
odors  to  cover  com¬ 
mon  and  deleterious 
ingredients.  Unri¬ 
valled  FOR  THE  TOI¬ 
LET  AND  THE  BATH. 

Used  in  bathing  chil¬ 
dren,  will  prevent 

_ _  eruptions,  keep  the 

skin  soft  and  smooth,  contribute  to  health,  and  prevent  disease. 
Does  away  with  all  powders,  chalk  or  other  cniolients.  A ^cer¬ 
tain  preventive  of  chafing  itching,  &c.,  in.  ' ‘SSf^its 

half  the  crying  and  crossness  of  babyhood.  Worth  ten  times  its 
cost  to  every  mother  and  family  in  Christendom ;  packedmbox.es 
cakes,  of  6  ozs.  each,  and  sent  free  to  any  address  on  leceipt 
:.50.  ’  Address  It.  T.  .Babbitt,  NewYokk  City. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


of  12 
Of  $2, 


THE  NEAT  H0USEKEEPEKS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST!  NO  SBV3ELL  ! 

ALWAYS  SOFT  AND  READY  FOR  USE 
WITHOUT  A  DISH. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
f  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
Wiling  it.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  package. 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO..  Boston,  Moss. 


G 


EM  HEATER.  Used  on  any  lamp.  Rests  on/'.him- 


JT  ue  y.  “leaUiTilkTlt-c..  quickly.  Great  convenience 
ts.  Sent  post-paid  l'or  23  cents. 


night.  . 

Address 


...  .  ..  ...  . .  Agents  wanted. 

II.  JENNINGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


Thirty  Hour  Cioeks. 

By  Mail,  Postage  Paid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

The  “St.  Sliclaolas,”  §2 

(Box  board  case,  double ;  imita¬ 
tion  morocco  ;  i'A  in.  high,  4  in.  wide. 

The  “  Cabinet,” 

(Solid  black  walnut  or  maple  case; 
6  in.  high,  iy2  in.  wide. 

The  “  Oreide,”  $3,©© 

(Round  metal  imitation  Gold  case; 
5  in.  diameter. 

The  “Bond©ir,”  ^3,5® 

(5  in.  octagon  morocco  case.) 

Solid  metal  watch  movement,  with  balance  wheel  and  de¬ 
tached  lever  escapement ;  made  to  order.  Will  run  (same 
as  a  watch)  in  any  position,  and  is  in  every  respect  an  article 
ot  superior  construction.  The  editors  of  the  Aniencan 
Agriculturist  have  tested  these  clocks,  and  have  endorsed 
them.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  leceipt  ot  price,  cur¬ 
rency.  Established  1836. 

S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Of  ALL  Styles  and  Sizes, 

For  INVALIDS  and  CRT 

Easily  propelled,  in  or  out-doors,  by 
any  one  having  the  use  of  hands 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  prices  of  different  styles.  World's 
sole  manuf.  of  Wheel  Chairs  only. 

Designer  and  manuf.  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs”  at  the  Centennial. 

S.  A.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St,,  N.  Y, 

Please  mention  this  pape*\ _ 

PITTSBURCH  ADJUSTABLE 

Folding  Chair. 

This  celebrated  chair  combines  5  ar¬ 
ticles  in  one.  It  is  light,  simple,  and 
durable.  Words  are  inadequate  to  ex¬ 
press  its  real  merit  as  a  borne,  chair.  It 
folds  to  carry  in  the  hand.  To  see  it  is 
to  appreciate  it.  Nothing  could  be  a 
better  Holiday  Gift.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  Address 
F.  CHAIR  CO.,  3  Sixth  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

INQUIRE  FOR 

W.  1  BROWN  & 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended.  _ 

Send  $2.75  by  mail  to  S.  13. 
Fuller,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  the  best  Jig- 
Saw  in  the  world,  warranted 
to  do  as  good  work  and  as 
much  of  it  as  any  of  the  high 
cost  machines  in  tlie  market. 
Parties  visiting  the  Centennial 
should  not  fail  to  see  it  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Machinery  Hall. 
See  B — 9,  Column  67,  No.  12,203, 
with  samples  of  its  work,  and 
leave  an  order  for  one,  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Send  for  Circular. 

S.  B.  FULLER,  Lynn,  Mass. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Simple 
and  Convenient  Yet  Invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3!)  lbs.  ill 
less  than  5  miiiiit.es, 
thoroughly  working  outthe 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
tlie  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

1031  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

b  S  E*  2  i 
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and  STEREOPTICONS.  CENTENNIAL  MEDAL 
ami  DIPLOMA.  74-page  Catalogue,  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  sent  tree,  with  list  of  mcttii-es  on  e™rv  snlpe.rt.  For 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  PARLOR  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS,  mi  J  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS.  Pays  well. 
Small  capital  required  for  an  outfit. 

McA LLISTER.  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St„  N.  Y. 

•nTTHTTO  T  HAT  V  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
itUr  UoL,  UULiJlj,  SION  MERCHANT, 
141  READE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  direc¬ 
tions  sent  free  on  application. 


VALUABLE  HOLIDAY  GIFT! 

BRANSON  KNITTER, 

Simpler  and  much  easier  learned  than  any  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine.  Work  surpasses  that  made  by  hand. 

Canvassers  make  traveling  expenses  by  work 
which  fliey  do  in  allowing  the  Knitters. 

AGENTS  WANTED — SEN  1)  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

Branson  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Limited. 

.<s)  224  S.  Fiiiiih  St.,  Philadelphia. 

”  2iia  State  St.,  Chicago. 


TS  the  ouly  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  band-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear.  Jackets,  Shawls,  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  .25  different  Garments.  Over  109  ptr 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  Tfcs  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  by  converting  is  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  @5.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CENTENNIAL  MEDAL  AWARDED. 

STANDARD  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  CO. 


Superior  Power  and  Hand  Laundry  Machinery.  Standard 
Washers,  Mangles,  Wringers,  Laundry  Stoves,  Fluting  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  awarded. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

58  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  and  32  Dev  street.  New  York. 
G.  W .  Chute,  Treas.  W.  C.  Lewis,  Prest. 

JAMES  II.  HUMPHREYS,  Agl..  Boston,  Mass. 

Readily  attached 
to  any  Stove. 
Introduced  9  Years. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co., 

StJ  |L  LW  ts*  102  Orange  St., 

rnE.fe.''  NEWHAVEN,  Conn. 

See  December  number,  1874,  page  463. 

FIRE  in  the  HEARTH. 

Ventilation  of  a  Fire-place. 

Radiation  of  a  Stove. 
Circulation  of  a  Furnace. 

Pure  Air  and  an  even  Temperature. 

Centennial  Award. 

The  Open  Stove  Ventilating  Co., 

107  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

FUN  for  the  BOYS  ! 

This  cut  represents  the 
Centennial  Pistol,  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  Price,  $1.00, 
post-paid.  Circular  free. 
Address  KENDALL  &  CO., 
52  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Deal¬ 
ers  in  Novelties  and  Agents’ 
Supplies.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher. — Protects  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHll- 
MAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS  W a NTED. — Send  3c.  stamp  for ;  sani iplos 
anil  catalogue  of  novelties.  Address  CIT  Y  NOVELI1 
CO.,  108  South  8tli  St,,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

LOOK.  $12  a  dav  made  selling  our 
NOVELTIES.  Catalogue  free. 
HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


AGENTS, 

T.  JP 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  Architects,  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  all  who 
contemplate  building  or  remodeling  Frame  or  Brick  Build¬ 
ings  of  any  Size  or  Cost. 


WOOLLETT'S 

VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES; 

OR, 

HOMES  FOI1  ALL. 

A  BOOK.  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Showing  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  twelve  Villas  and 
ten.  Cottages ,  being  a  Collection  of  Dwellings  suited 
to  various  individual  wants  and  adapted 
to  different  localities. 

This  is  a  most  picturesque  arul  pleasing:  work  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  public  wants.  One  Vol.,  oblong  Svo.,  of  forty 
8x12  plates.  Cloth  ;  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads 

Containing  46  plates,  showing  a  variety  of  designs  for 
Homesteads,  Stables,  Ice  and  Milk  Houses,  Details,  etc.,  all 
to  scale ;  also  Specifications  and  Description.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive 
Architecture. 

Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic  Plates,  under 
the  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets,  Windows  and  Window 
Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,-  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows, 
Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney  Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies, 
Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels, 
Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty- 
five  Perspectives,  Elevations,  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs 
for  Cottages,  with  Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses,  Villas,  Sea-Side  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses, 
together  with  Fourteen  Desigus  of  Street  and  Store  Fronts, 
with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framings  for 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc., 
etc.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling 
Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  large  Quarto  Volume, 
sent  free  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.00. 


Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with 
Details. 

Under  Direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell.  Containing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Siity  Plates  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  Villas,  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  Country  Seats, 
Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Store  Fronts,  Banks,  Athene- 
ura,  Library,  Town  Hail,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera  House, 
Court  House,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Railway  Stations, 
Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Out-Buildings,  Summer 
Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Boat  House,  Gateways,  and  Fences ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Double  Plate,  showing  a  Street  View  of  Twelve 
Dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Exterior  and  In¬ 
terior  Designs  and  Details  for  Plaster,  Wood,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Finish  ;  also.  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications, 
New  York  Form  of  Contract,  Schedule  of  Charges  endorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  etc.  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  to  Scale. 

2  Volumes.  Large  Quartos.  Vol.  1  contains  Plates  1  to  80, 
Vol.  2,  Plates  81  to  ICO,  each  strongly  hound  in  half  leather, 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $18.00.  When  desired, 
the  Volumes  will  he  supplied  separately  on  receipt  of  $9,00, 


BICKNELL’S 

Village  Builder,  with  Supplement. 

Shows  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Subur¬ 
ban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and 
a  Modern  Jail.  Also  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract 
and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  Plates,  drawn 
to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  being  an  original  work,  comprising  the 
Designs  of  21)  Architects,  representing  the  New  England, 
Middle,  Western,  and  South-Western  States.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder. 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and 
Practical  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of 
Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Details,  all  drawn  to  Scale  ;  also,  a  full  set  of  Spe¬ 
cifications,  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  Estimates 
of  cost.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $5.00. 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant, 
And  Wood-Wcrkc-rs’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 
Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  fully  described.  Also, 
Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Length  of  Braces, 
where  the  Run  is  given,  and  Length  of  Run  where  the  Brace 
is  given,  Technical  Terms  used  by  Carpenters,  etc.,  etc.  8vo. 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $3. 

The  American  Stair-Builders’  Guide. 

By  L.  D.  GOULD 

Illustrated  by  82  Original  Plates  fully  described  and  drawn 
to  scale.  One  Svo.  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $4.00. 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture. 

Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs 
and  Eight  Sections  for  Doors,  Stairs.  Window  Finish.  Man¬ 
tels,  Wainscoting, &e., and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in 
French  and  Italian  Style.  One  folio  volume,  flexible  cloth, 
post-paid,  $3.00. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Hallett’s  Specifications, 

To  which  has  been  added  the  Form  of  Contract  in  general 
use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  also  been  revised, 
and  now  first  published  in  its  present  form.  Blank  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Frame  Houses,  costing  from  Two  Thousand  to 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  carefully  written  by  William  T. 
Hallett,  Architect.  They  consist  in  their  various  sections 
of  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Tinner,  Plumber,  Slater,  Painter, 
and  Mason.  Printed  on  large  size  letter-paper,  and'  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover.  Price,  $1.75  per  set. 

Ilallett’s  Builder’s  Contracts,  10  Cts. 
Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder,  $10.00. 

Full  Duplicate  Sets  of  Drawings  for 

ATWOOD’S 

Swiss  Gothic  Model  Frame  Cottage. 

Comprising  all  the  working  Plans,  Elevations,  principal 
Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  as  follows  :  Plates  1,  2, 3,  and 
4,  size  22x28  in.,  show  all  the  Elevaticns  and  Plans,  scale, 
4  feet  to  an  inch.  Price,  $5.  Plates  5  and  6,  size  22x28  in., 
show  the  principal  Exterior  and  Interior  Details,  scale, 
full  size.  Price  of  Details,  including  complete  Specifica¬ 
tions  and  Bill  of  Materials,  $5.00. 

Withcr’s  Church  Architecture. 

Illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  of  Twenty- 
one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-lithographed 
from  Original  Drawings  ;  also,  full  descriptive  letter-press, 
which  includes  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  showing 
construction  and  Details.  One  large  volume  of  fifty-one 
9x14  plates,  substantially  hound  in  extra  cloth,  sent  by  mail 
or  express,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  .TUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDALL’S 


JOHN  GILPIN. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Fine  Old  English  Ballad, 

JOHN  GILPIN’S  HIDE. 


John  Gilfin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown  ; 

A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 
********* 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king, 
And  Gilpin  long  live  he  1 
And  when  ho  next  doth  ride  abroad 
May  I  be  there  to  see. 


This  Beautiful  and  Interesting  Toy  is  considered  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many 
inventions  he  lias  thus  far  given  to  the  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  figures,  John  Gilpin — whoso  highly 
colored  dress  is  specially  attractive  to  Boys  and  Girls — 
and  his  horse,  which  worthy  animal  performs  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  jollity  of  the  occasion.  The  forms 
are  almost  numberless  into  which  these  two  figures 
can  be  made  in  illustration  of  the  well  known  old 
Ballad,  or  independently  of  that.  “JOHN  GILPIN,” 
with  his  hat  on,  is  about  10  inches  high  ;  his  Horse  is  of 
proportionate  size.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Boys 
and  Girls,  who  have  spent  many  liappy  hours  with  Cran¬ 
dall’s  “Blocks,”  “Acrobats,”  “Menagerie,”  and  “Ye 
Hero  of  ’76,”  will  all  want  this,  his  latest  invention. 
Each  Box,  witli  JOHN  GILPIN  AND  IIIS  HORSE, 
contains  a  Large  Showbill  with  many  amusing  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  Ballad,  “JOHN  GILPIN'S  RIDE,” 
printed  entire. 

Price  per  Box,  S  1.00  ;  by  mail, prepaid,  SI  .35. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York., 
who  are  the  Sole  General  Agents. 


CRANDALL’S 

TOY  HORSE. 

Was  there  ever  a  boy  who  failed  to  be  delighted  at  be¬ 
coming  the  owner  of  a  horse  ?  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  every  little  fellow,  everywhere,  glad.  Crandall’s 
Toy  Horse  will  do  it.  This  Horse  is  about  6  inches  in 
higlit  to  the  tops  ol  his  ears.  lie  6tands  upon  a  four-wheeled 
base,  and  will  move  rapidly  when  drawn  by  his  owner.  It 
costs  nothing  to  keep  him.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces,  and  he 
can  therefore  he  taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his 
box.  The  Toy-dealers  have  him.  Price  only  35  cts.,  or,  if 
sent  by  mail  prepaid,  35  cts. 

“In  Her?  of  78.” 

Aline  Old  Soldier,  in  Brilliantly  Colored  Uniform, 
with  Cocked  Hat,  Flag,  and  Staff,  all  so  ingeniously  made 
and  put  together,  that  you  can  set  him  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  and  he  stays  there  until  you  change  him. 
— He  is  a  thing  of  life  ;  g  real  joy  to  all  Boys  and  Girls, 
(and  older  people  too).  He  fits  and  also  works  well  with 
all  the  Acrobats  and  the  Menagerie. 

Sold  in  a  neat  box,  for  only  35  cts.-  5®"Sent  safely 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  45  Cts.— Send  for  one  or  more. 

Sold  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by  many  others. 
Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  General  Agents, 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

In  Lots  to  Suit  Customers. 

SPECIAL.  TERMS  TO  CLUB  ORGANIZERS 

and  those  who  devote  whole  or  part  of  time  ill 
selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICE-LIST. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICANS  TEA  COIVlPAftlY, 

(P.  0. 110X5643.)  31  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 
Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1870. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  i ii 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY' 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 
WOOD,  TABER  &  Sl*10RSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 


ISO !  FOR  AKKANMAS! 

If  you  would  know  all  about  Arkansas,  send  50c.  and  get 

THE  NEW  ARKANSAS  TRAVELER, 

post-paid,  containing  400  pages.  The  engraving  of  the  maps 
alone  cost  $1,200.  Address:  T.  B.  MILLS  &  CO.,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 


For  SsiSc. — A  Farm  of  123  acres,  near  Troy,  N. 

Y.,  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  For  farther  particulars 
address  C.  H.  THOMPSON,  No.  8  7th  Aye.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE.— Market  Gardens,  1  acres  and  Cottage. 
$575.  10  acres  and  house.  $1,001),  $150  down. 

J.  G.  EARLE,  IIS  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  i11?^™30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  a  id  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  -  C.  K.  SHANAHAN, ‘Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


THE  SPIRAL.  DRAFT  CHIM¬ 
NEY  TOP  is  a  draft  equalizer,  curing 
smokey*  chimneys  and  defective  drafts; 
preventing  down-draft  and  rapid  escape 
of  heat.  It  is  a  wonderful  fuel  econo¬ 
mizer.  With  it  your  house  will  he 
warmer,  and  attached  to  kitchen  flues 
cooking  can  be  done  quicker.  Orders 
filled.  Express  paid.  Money  refunded, 
if  not  satisfactory.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  For  circulars  and  further 
particulars  address 

HEN  It Y  COLFORI). 

708  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHOKE-BORE  GUNS, 

And  How  to  Load  for  all  Kinds  of  Game. 

By  W.  W.  GREENER, 

Author  of  “ Modern  Breech  Loaders ,  Sporting  and  Military." 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  lettered,  83  50c. 
CASSELL  FETTER  &  GALPIN, 

Send  for  Circular.  590  Broadway,  New  York. 

OMMISSION  HOUSE  of  F.  IIOPP  &  CO., 

317  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  Good  sales  and  prompt  re¬ 
turns.  Send  for  Weekly  Price  Current  and  Shipping  Plate. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  rages.  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  rage,  and  Third  Cover  I'age,  81.35  per  line. 
Second  Cover  rage— ST.iiO  per  line. 
l‘agenextto  Heading  and  Last  Cover  rage— 83.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  83.00  each  insertion. 

CJEBSMAN  S’llUTIOY. 

Inside  rages,  15  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  35  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  81.00  each  insertion. 

23^"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TITOO  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOOD  RURAL  BOOKS. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 

FRANK  FORESTER  \S  FIELD  SPORTS. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness,  Forest, 
Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting,  Turkey  Shoot¬ 
ing,  etc.  13tli  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post 
octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing  ;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  ‘  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN  GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

January.  Caribou  or  American  Reindeer.— February. 
Moose  Deer.  Wild  Goose.— March.  Mallard  and  Wid¬ 
geon.— April.  American  Snipe.  Striped  Bass.— May. 
American  Trout.  BreDt  Goose.— June.  Bay  Snipe.  God- 
wit.  Salmon— July.  Woodcocks.— August.  Summer 
Duck.  Common  Deer. —September.  Teal.  —  October. 
Quail.  Bittern.  —  November.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Yellow 
Perch.— December.  Canvas  Back.  Winter  Duck.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
tlie  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  tlie  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  improved  hreecli-loading  -weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  Hunt¬ 
ing  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN,  ROD,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 

PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey."  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

J  A  QUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN- YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops,  Details  of  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Illustrated. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Price,  Post-paid,  per  set,  (2  vols.),  $3.50. 

WILLARD'S  PR  A  CTICAL  D  AIRY  HUSBANDR  Y. 

A  Standard  Work  on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming,  Dairy 
Stock  and  Stock  Feeding,  Milk,  its  Management  and  Manu¬ 
facture  into  Butter  and  Cheese,  History  and  Mode  of  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories,  Dairy  Utensils,  etc., 
etc.  By  X.  A.  Willard,  A.  M.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


FRACTICAL  BUTTER  BOOK. 

A  complete  .treatise  on  Butter  Making  at  factories  and 
farm  dairies,  including  the  selection,  feeding,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock  for  butter  dairying— with  plans  for  dairy 
rooms  and  creameries,  dairy  fixtures,  utensils,  etc.  By  X. 
A.  Willard,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Post-paid,  $1.00. 

THE  PEOPLE '  S  PR  A  CTICAL  POULTRY  BOOT. 

A  Work  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Care,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry.  By  William  M.  Lewis.  Contains 
full  descriptive  Details  of  the  art  of  Caponizing,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tlie  implements  used  for  the  purpose. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

RANDALL'S  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Management,  and 
Diseases  of  Sheep.  With  Illustrations.  By  Henry  S.  Randall, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Sheep  Husbandry  in  tlie  South,”  “Fine- 
Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  452  pp. 

Post-paid,  $2.00. 

HUSMANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

Tlie  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  ana  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

TODD'S  AMERICAN  WHEAT  CULTURIST. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTT'S  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLER'S  POOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Garden  and  Vineyard  Culture 
of  the  Vine.  By  John  Phi n.  Illustrated.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

THE  THOMERY  SYSTEM  OF  GRAPE 
CULTURE. 

From  the  French,  by  M.  Du  Breuil.  Illustrated.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Vine  upon  Trellises  in  Northern  and  Central 
France,  according  to  the  New  Methods  in  use  at  Thomery, 
etc.  Post-paid,  flexible  cloth  covers,  50  cts. 

MANUAL  OF  FLAX  CULTURE. 

Post-paid,  25  ceuts, 

HOW  TO  GET  A  FARM ,  AND  WHERE  TO 
FIND  ONE. 

Showing  that  homesteads  may  be  had  by  those  desirous  of 
securing  them,  with  the  public  law  on  the  subject  of  free 
homes,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH. 

A  practical  experience,  showing  how  a  very- small  farm 
may  be  made  lo  keepavery  large  family.  Post-paid.  $1.50. 

OUR  FARM  OP  FOUR  ACRES, 
and  the  Money  we  made  by  it.  Extra  fine  edition.  Cloth. 
Black  and  Gold.  Post-paid,  $1.00. 


THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  tlie  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
witlt  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  1S06.  By 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
hound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  tlie  close 
of  1868,  and  a  full  record  of  tlie  performances  of  1869  and 
1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  tlie  true  origin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  tlie  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 
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Twenty-Seven  Little  Men,  each  Representing  a 
Letter,  with  Legs,  Arms  and  Jolly  Faces. 

This  set  of  Blocks  is  susceptible  of  more 
changes  and  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and 
combinations  than  any  Spelling  Block  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  are  strong  and 
durable,  the  Letters  plain,  the  Faces  iolly,  and 
the  Amusement  afforded  by  them  unlimited. 
They  please  while  they  instruct,  and  are  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  young  and  old.  This 
page  shows  only  a  very  small  number  of  the 
words,  sentences,  and  pleasing  combinations 
which  may  be  arranged,  by  any  ingenious  boy 
or  girl,  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box. 

Price  per  Box,  $1.00 ;  by  mail,  pre-paid,  $1.50. 
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Bracket-Sawing  Headquarters. 

Every  kind  of  Saw.  Every  kind  of  Wood. 
Every  kind  of  Design.  Send  for  Prices. 

This  Rosewood  Frame  with  six  Saws, 
twenty  Designs,  and  full  directions,  sent  by 
mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.25.  Saws 
sent  by  mail  for  25  cents  per  dozen. 


MILLERS  FALLS  CO. 

1 74  Chambers  Street,  New-York. 

(Comer  of  Broadway.) 

PRAIRIE  LANDS. 

Send  your  address  on  POSTAL  CARD  to  Land  Oom'r 

B.  &  M.R.Ro  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  receive  Free, 
Copy  of  lowa&  Neb.  Farmer,  with  CHART  ©1  LANDS. 

BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  book3  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  E.)  American  Cattle.* . $2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* .  1  00 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads* .  3  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture* .  3  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot* .  1  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . .  2  50 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy* . 5  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol* _ 12  00 

Blcknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder* .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* .  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk.* . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Breek’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual* .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures* .  1  50 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making*...  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’B  Manual* .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field* . 4  00 

Burnham’s  The  China  Fowl* .  1  00 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book* .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* .  3  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guido .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* .  1  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep* .  1  25 

Cohbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals* .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls*  . .  5  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* .  3  00 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market* .  50 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details* . 10  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture* . 10  00 

Cupper's  Universal  Stair-Builder’ .  3  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l2mo. .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1  2mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth* .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth’..  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’sVariationsof  Animals&Piants.2vols*[newed.]  5  00 

Dead  Shot ;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide* .  1  75 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture* . 10  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* .  2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog* .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* .  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* .  175 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . 1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers*..  .Pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Emerson's  Farmers’ and  Planters’  Encyclopedia* .  6  00 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture* .  6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia* .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* . . .  1  50 

Field’.  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* . 2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming* . 2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season* .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports,  8vo„  2  vols* .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo.,  100  Eng’s* . 3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols* . 10  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Y*oung  Sportsmen,  8vo*..  3  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist* . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 


Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist. 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual* . 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding . 

Gloan  on  Breech-loaders* . . 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide* .  . 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant* . 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper.. 

Gregory  oil  Onion  Raising* . paper. . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 
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10 
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Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture* . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle* . 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Specifications* . 

Hallett’s  Builders’  Contracts* . 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  ana  Fences* . 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain 

Colored  Engravings* .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig . 1  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant* .  1  50 

Helmsley’s  Hardv  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants* .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.*.  .Paper . 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators. . . 

lloopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth . 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book* .  1 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One* .  1 

How  to  Make  Candy* .  . 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* . 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* .  1 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture*  .  6 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  House* .  1 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard*  1 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases* .  1 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* .  1 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* .  1 

Jenny  June’s  Cools  Book* . 1 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow* .  1 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . . . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry — 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening* .  . 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.. Paper,  40c _ cloth* 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant* . 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses* . 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat* . 

Leuehar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lewis’  People's  Practical  Poultry  Book* . 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* .  2 

Loth's  Practical  Stair-Builder* . 10 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture. .  1 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture* . 

Marshall’s  Farmer’s  Hand  Book* .  1 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep*.  2 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture* .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* .  6 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder* . 6 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* .  1 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* .  4 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* . .  — .  —  •  •  —  •  •  •  J 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.  Pa.,  30c.;  Clo.,  60c.;  Ex.  clo.  1 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse . 1 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* . 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction* . 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture* .  1 

Plummer's  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide* .  1 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.)* . paper . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd* .  2 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Aflairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each- .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1877]* .  . 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual* .  1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . Paper, 30c.:  Cloth.... 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits* . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . . .  1 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States*..  4 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ Paper,  40c.;  cloth . 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* . 

Shooting  on  the  Wing* .  . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture* . 3 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* .  1 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen* 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture* . 

Stewart's  Stable  Book .  1 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  aud  its  Products* .  1 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* — . . .  ■  ■  -  •  ■  —  ■  3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.  Am .  Ed  J2mo*'  2 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field,  Eng.Ed.8vo*  3 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* .  9 

Ten  Acres  Enough* .  ' 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice* . 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture*....... . 

Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed.* .  3 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  aud  Machinery .  1 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  ••  • .  1 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist* .  1 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  vols* . 3 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters’  Manual .  1 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures* . . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1* . 10 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 10 

Warder  s  American  Pomology .  3 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* . 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle* . 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry* .  ■ . .  .  - 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes* .  * 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  l 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  * 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book* . .  —  J 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry*  ...................  3 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  vols.* ...  .18 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America*  .  2 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses* .  l 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* .  1 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* . . . •••••■••; — •••■  J 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*...  1 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 12 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages* .  " 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* .  2 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper* . 2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  J 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  * 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* . " 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  J 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1 

IN  STOCK: 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . |1 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  . 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches . 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm . 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden . \  . 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . -s 


25 

38 

38 

50 

38 

38 


f 


Brandt's  Guide  to  Discover  the  Age  of -Horses. . .  l  00 

Bridgeman’s  American  Gardener’s  Assistant..  .  2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols .  . 20  m 

Building  Construction . .*.*** . 1  00 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables.. .  .  9  50 

By-Lawsand  Rules  of  the  Am.Trotting  Turf.  Pai'ssVcio!  50 

Caird  s  Prairie  Farming  in  America .  i  05 

Carr’s  History  of  the  Booth  Herds  of  Shorthorns  1  00 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  ,  05 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing  .  2  00 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  .  9  50 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds.'.'.' . 7  00 

Darroh’s  Poulterers’  and  Farmers'  Guide  .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  511 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  . 4  50 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder. . .  1  Si 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.....'.';;; .  2  m 

Enfield's  Indian  Corn .  1  no 

Farmer’s  Cash  Book,  with  Cattle-Feeding  Tabies .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys.. . . . ; .  T 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1  50 

Flagg’s  Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur  Cure . .  .  .  50 

Fleming  s  Animal  Plagues .  4  00 

Follen’s  Suggestions  on  Landscape  Gardening . .  15 

Floy  s  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Sporting  Scenes  &  Characters.  2  vols.  4  00 
Fulton  s  Book  of  Pigeons.  (50  colored  engravings.).... 15  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  1  50 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  1  vol . 3  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Greeley’s  Wliat  I  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Gregg’s  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Culture .  1  25 

Greener’s  Choke-Bore  Guns .  s  50 

Greener's  Modern  Breechloaders .  1  50 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida.... .  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses . “ .  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hibbard’s  The  Fern  Garden .  1  75 

History  and  Structure  of  Plank  Roads .  50 

Hobbs'  Country  and  Suburban  Residences . 3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book _  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  SO 

Idstone  on  the  Dog .  1  75 

Ives’s  New  England  Book  of  Fruits . .  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Kenrlck’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Leibig’s  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry .  2  00 

Lewis'  American  Sportsman . 2  15 

Low’s  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture .  2  00 

Mallphant's  Sepulchral  Monuments .  6  00 

Mason’s  Farmers’  Practical  Farrier .  1  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
Meehan's  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees..  75 

Miles  on  Horse-Shoeing .  1  25 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  25 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’ Fish  Culture . .  1  75 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant .  3  Oo 

Private  Herd  Record  of  Jersey  Cattle .  3  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1  00 

Rand’sBulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand’B  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reasor’5  Treatise  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  OO 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Robinson's  Hardy  Flowers .  3  50 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 3  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator . 1  00 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Sayer’s  American  Flower  Garden  Companion .  1  00 

Schmidt’s  Husks  of  the  Vine-Grapes .  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  .  3  50 

Sidney’s  Book  of  the  Horse.  (25  colored  engravings.)  .15  00 

Sillowav’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stone’s  Domesticated  Trout .  2  50 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  4  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden .  75 

The  Model  Potato .  50 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist .  1  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee. . . 50 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  7  Volsi,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice . .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated.  .15  00 
Wright’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  (50  col’ed  engrav.)15  00 
Youmans' Household  Science .  1  75 

THE  CHROMOS.  I 

To  every  Yearly  Subscriber  to  the  Americaii 
Agriculturist,  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Two  beautiful  Oil  PaintingB. 
executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and 
entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  and  “Up  for  Repairs," 
have  been  reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style.  As 
long  as  any  of  these  two  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a  choice 
will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures. 

The  chromo  selected  will  he  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 

cents  it  will  be  mounted.  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-pnid. 

^ ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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